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PREFACE 


ITH  ihi',  volume  ifc  present  lo  llie  public  l/ie  final  and  in  tlaelt  most  eouipretiensive  of 
tl'.e  series  of  reference  itvrks  upon  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  compilation  of  liooks 
which  i^ive  in  intereslinii  form  the  fullest  information  upon  the  history,  resources, 
commerce,  districts,  towns,  and  the  leadiiii>  individual,  financial,  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  of  so  vast  a  country  as  Canada,  entailed  a  last;  of  great 
magnitude,  and  ive  tiiist  that  some  practical  benetit  ivitl  accrue,  as  the  result  of 
our  labours,  to  all  tliose  who  have  aiiv  interest  in  the  future  of  the  most  important 
of  our  overseas  possessions. 

Miicli  of  the  information  contained  in  this  volume  could  not  possibly  have  been  obtained  but  for  the 
co-operation  of  inanv  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Dominion.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible,  lioivever,  first-hand 
information  has  been  secured,  a  large  slaff  being  specially  relained  for  tins  purpose,  and  no  stone  has  been  left 
unturned  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  most  reliable  and  lalal  possible  inforinalion  and  figures  for  all  sedions 
of  the  icorl;.  The  parliculars  included  regarding  leading  nuiiistriei  ivill,  it  is  anticipated,  be  esbecially 
appreciated. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  gathering  the  inforinalion  contained  in  lite  volume  have  been  inanv  and  varied, 
bill  U't'  believe  lliey  have  in   every  case  been   successfully  overcome. 

Canada  is  at  presenl  in  the  stage  of  transition  from  the  construcUve  to  the  produclive  age.  Xo  other  coiinlry 
has  ever  made  such  rapid  piogress,  and  if  the  recent  straitened  Jinaiicial  conditions  have  caiiscil  a  temporary 
hall  they  were  not  iiiie.ypecled,  and  can  only  serve  as  a  means  of  placing  legilimatc  ventures  upon  a  more  solid 
basis. 

In  the  period  from  igoi  to  1^14  nearly  nine  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  spent  upon   the  dcvelopmeni 
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of  mihftiY  I'licililifs  itli'iif,  mil/  /*«•  nipUl  f.xfiiiisioii  of  llinr  liiiiisioiilnu'iil.il  iiiilwins.  in  ,ill  ilnirlioiis  /;.n  .^'/ni/Zv 
(oiilribiiM  lo  Iht  more  profilahU  «jy  of  tht  coiinlry's  iiuiiii  nssfl—its  ,if;iiiiiltiiiiil  Imiil. 

In  tht  Dominion  there  »,<  every  o/>/>orluiiity  /or  vast  niimhers  of  peof>li-  lo  luini  o  livelihoo,!  nnJ  indifiiiili-me. 
There  is  a  sletulilv  increasing  market,  not  only  throughout  the  Dominion,  but  Ihrouglioul  Europe  nml  ciscxt'hcri; 
for  itit  farm  f>ro<lucti,  anil  etvn  if  immigrants  continue  to  enter  L'amulti  at  the  present  rale  for  nianv  years  lo  come, 
there  u-ill  always  l>e  emplovineni  in  plenty  lor  those  who  wilt  ilei'ote  themselves  to  the  laiul. 

sKi.i.s  i;n>. 
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SPECIAL    NOTE 


NK  thousand  copies  of  this  work  have  been  presented  by  the  publishers  and  pro- 
prietors, free  of  any  charge,  to  the  principal  libraries,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
institutes  throughout  the  world.  Their  desire  in  so  doing  has  been  to  place  the 
work  within  the  reach  of  all  those  who  could  not  by  any  other  means  have  access 
to  it.  The  great  cost  of  production  of  a  work  of  this  nature  makes  it  inevitable 
that  the  price  at  which  it  is  published  will  jnit  it  out  of  reach  of  many  who,  but 
for  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  at  libraries  and  other  centres,  have  little  opportunity  of  discovering  for 
themselves  the  possibilities  which  the  Dominion  offers  as  a  field  for  their  future  endeavours.  That  the 
Dominion  itself  will  greatly  benefit  by  this  free  distribution  cannot  be  doubted,  as  in  many  instances  it 
onlv  needs  an  accur.ite  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  are  ruhng  to  induce  both  men  and  money 
into   Canada's   vast   continent. 
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chaptp:r  I 

The   Norse   Discovery 

E\V  tales  are  more 
romantic  than  that  of 
the  supposed  Norse 
discovery  of  America 
in  the  opening  ^-ear 
of  the  eleventli 
century.  It  seems 
ahiiost  incredible  that 
in  an  age  when  navigation  was  in  its 
inlancy,  men  should  have  ventured  across 
the  dark  wastes  of  the  Atlantic  into  the 
gloomy  and  forbidding  regions  of  the  Far 
North.     But  little  by  little  the  story  of  tlie 


early  voyagers  has  been  pieced  together 
until  the  whole  has  been  woven  into  a 
fabric  of  reality  that  will  stand  the  test 
both  of  probability  and  critical  investiga- 
tion. The  details  are  confused  and  are 
sometimes  contradictory,  whilst  the  picture 
has  been  overloaded  with  the  fanciful 
colouring  of  the  mediaeval  imagination. 
Yet  the  story  as  related  in  the  Icelandic 
sagas,  illumined  as  it  is  by  stra}'  references 
in  mediaeval  annals  and  in  sober  historical 
records,  shows  tliat  hve  centuries  before 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  ever  memorable 
voyage  of  discovery,  men  had  ventured 
upon  the  shores  of  America,  had  held 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  had  kept 
up  a  precarious  and  frequently  interrupted 
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communication  with  the  land  that  had  been 
discovered.  But  so  infrequent  was  the 
intercourse,  so  seldom  did  the  vessels  of 
the  Norse  voyagers  creep  down  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Labrador  on  their  cautious  way 
to  the  more  favoured  southerly  regions, 
tliat  all  records  of  their  achievements  seem 
to  have  been  erased  from  the  annals  of 
mankind.  The  ideas  of  tlie  pre-Columbian 
period  were  fairly  accurately  represented 
in  the  cartography  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Whilst  the  great  navigator  was  making  his 
way  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  fond  belief 
tliat  he  was  about  to  secure  tlie  riches 
of  the  Far  East,  Martin  Behaim  was  busily 
engaged  at  Nuremburg  in  the  construction 
of    his    celebrated     globe    of    the    world. 
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Behaiiu  hail  livcil  for  some  vtMrs  on 
the  ccl>;c  of  the  then  known  world,  in  the 
island  of  Fayal.  the  most  wcslorly  of  the 
middle  group  of  the  Azores.  Kacing  as  he 
did  the  unknown  and  undiscovered  West, 
he  regarded  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  as 
the  sole  lunier  between  the  tli>lanl  out- 
posts of  Portuguese  civilization  and  the 
lands  of  the  Kast  described  by  Marco  Polo. 
Hi>  globe  represents  the  geographical  lore 
of  the  age.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fabled  island  of  St.  Brandon,  placed  mid- 
w-ay  between  the  Oipe  Verde  Islands  .iiul 
the  island  of  Cipango  ^Japan).  tliere  was 
nothing  but  a  w.iste  of  waters  between 
Europe  and  Libia  and  the  maze  of  islands 
which  \Vere  the  frontiers  of  tlie  Far  East. 
Yet,  although  the  memory  of  America 
appeared  to  have  vanished,  Greenland  and 
Iceland  in  the  far  distant  north  were  not 
entirely  forgotten.  Less  than  one  hundred 
years  h.ad  passed  since  the  former  had 
been  visited  by  those  hardy  rovers  who 
were  the  pioneers  of  navigation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

The  vast  seas  of  the  .Atlantic  wore  dotted 
with  the  creations  of  the  mediaeval  imagina- 
tion ;  fair  lands  of  plenty,  furnished  with 
wine  and  wheat,  whither  had  vanished  all 
those  adventurous  souls  who  had  sailed 
towards  the  setting  sun.  In  addition  to 
the  island  of  St.  Brandon,  or  St.  Borondon, 
where  an  Irish  hermit  of  the  sixth  century 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  there  were  the 
venerable  Greek  tales  of  the  Lost  Atlantis, 
that  submerged  continent  which  had 
vanished  under  the  waters  of  the  Western 
Ocean  ;  and  the  hoary  legend  of  Antillia, 
the  island  of  the  seven  cities,  lying  400 
leagues  west  of  England,  whither  had  fled 
the  Christians  of  Gothic  Spain  under  the 
guidance  of  their  seven  bishops ;  whilst 
the  imaginary  island  of  Brazil,  which  lay 
in  the  ocean  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  was 
the  object  of  numerous  expeditions,  and 
flitted  about  the  charts  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  until  it  was  finally 
located  on  the  shores  of  South  America. 
But  out  of  this  medley  of  legend  and  fable, 
of  pure  invention  and  nightmare  credulity, 
one  fact  stands  out  clearly  and  indisput- 
ably. The  dark  waters  of  the  Far  North 
had  been  traversed  from  a  very  early  age 
and  the  western  shores  of  Greenland  had 
been  constantly  visited  by  that  race  of 
Vikings  who  occupied  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  and  sent  their  vessels  through 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  classical 
lands  of  Sicily  and  Southern   Italv.     Bred 


with  the  instinct  of  .idvenlure  .uul  with  the 
w.iniler-lust  llowing  through  their  veins, 
the  Northmen  ventured  f.irlher  and  f.nther 
alield  until  they  forsook  their  fjords  and 
land-locked  harbours  for  the  open  waters 
of  the  dark  .Vtl.intic.  America  lay  in  the 
womb  of  things  unknown,  but  Iheie  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  lli.it  ii  w.is  voyagers 
fron>  Norway  who  lirst  stood  upon  its 
shores,  and  thus  preceded  by  nearly  live 
hundred  years  the  landing  of  Columbus 
in    the  West    Indies. 

It  was  in  the  year  1000  that  Europeans 
lirst  visited  the  American  coasts.  But  they 
did  not  strike  boldly  across  the  Atlantic  as 
did  Columbus  and  the  Cibots.  Long  years 
of  cautious  exploration  were  to  precede  the 
voyages  of  the  Northmen.  For  centuries 
their  vessels  had  crept  out  of  the  lonelv 
fjords  of  Norw.iy,  hugging  the  indented 
shore  of  the  north,  and  only  venturing  upon 
the  open  seas  when  both  sky  and  omens 
were  propitious.  If  by  chance  or  design 
the  voyagers  found  themselves  far  from 
land,  they  had  neither  the  compiiss  nor 
astronomical  instruments,  nor  any  of  tlie 
appliances  of  our  own  times  for  discover- 
ing tlieir  position.  In  cloudy  or  foggy 
weather,  when  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
were  not  visible,  they  were  as  completely 
severed  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  blind 
men  groping  in  the  dark.  They  were  only 
able  to  find  out  their  position  by  freeing 
birds — generally  ravens — which,  as  in  the 
biblical  story,  by  flying  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, indicated  the  presence  of  land. 

But  before  they  boldly  crossed  the 
ocean,  the  voyagers  of  the  Dark  Ages  had 
slowly  fought  their  way,  league  by  league, 
across  the  stepping-stones  of  tlie  Atlantic. 
Iceland  had  been  discovered  bv  Irish 
sailors  half  a  century  before  the  Norse 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  then  only 
by  way  of  the  intervening  Shetlands  and 
Faroes.  The  Irish  monk  Dicuil,  writing 
about  the  year  825  A.D.,  speaks  of  "islands 
which  can  be  reached  from  the  northern 
British  Isles  in  two  d.ays'  and  two  nights' 
direct  sailing,"  and  tells  of  '■  anchorites 
who  proceeded  from  our  Scotia  (Ireland) 
and  have  lived  there  for  about  a  hundred 
years."  It  is  probable  that  from  a  very 
e.arly  period  there  was  communication 
between  the  west  of  Ireland  and  the 
Faroes.  But  the  Irish  colonists  were 
superseded  by  the  Northmen.  -According 
to  the  sagas,  one  Grim  Kamban  settled 
there  about  800  a.d.,  expelled  the  Irisli 
priests,  and  established  direct  communica- 
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lion   belwiiu   the   islands  and  the  co.isl  of 
Norw.iy.       At     .1     Liter    period,     probably 
between  the  ye.irs  HlKJ-yo  .\.ii.,  the  Noilli 
men  s.iiled  across  the  intervening  seas  lo 
Iceland,  where  a  Scandinavian  setlleniiiil 
w.is   soon    esl.iblished.     AmitlRr    luiiidied 
years    were     lo     pass    bef<ire    llie    w.ilers 
between     IccI.mkI    .md     (ireenlaiul      were 
cro.ised.     Mul   although    the    establishment 
of   Norse   colonies   on    the  western    coasts 
of  Greenland,  one  of  which   to  the  lunlli 
was   called    the    western    and     the     other 
to    the    south    the    eastern    selllenient,    is 
an    undoubted     historical     f.icl,     tlieie     is 
confusion    in    the    sagas   as    to    the    actual 
pioneers    of    western    settlement.     In     in 
account    written  about  the   year  1120  a.d. 
by   Ari    Frode    (i.e.    Ari    the  learned),    the 
discovery    is    attributed   to   Ki  ic    the    Ked. 
His  work,  the  "  Islendingabok,"  related  how 
"the  land   which  is  called  Greenland   was 
discovered  and  settled  from  Icel.uui.     luic 
the    Red    was  the   name   of   a    man   from 
Breidafjord    who   sailed   thither  and    took 
land   al    the  place    which    is   since    cilletl 
Eiriksfjord.     He  called  it    Greenland,  and 
said  that  having  a  good  name  would  entice 
men  to  go  thither."     The   lirst  voyage  of 
Eric  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Arctic  discovery.     Not  only  were 
the  dark  mysteries  of  the  northern  ocean 
pushed    still     farther    back    by    the    hardy 
seamen    wlio  ventured   in  their  frail   open 
ships  in  search  of  new  countries,   but  the 
journey   resulted    in    the    establishment   of 
the      lirst     settlement     in      this      hitherto 
unknown  portion  of  the  globe.     The  ruins 
of   the   stone    houses   and   churclies    built 
by  the  Scandinavians   in   Greenland   have 
been  found  in  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
localities   upon   the   coast,  and   testify  not 
only  to  the   once    flourishing   state  of   the 
settlement,  but  to  its   necessary  and    con- 
tinuous intercourse  with   luiroiie.     For  it  is 
certain  that  the  infant  colonies  established 
upon  the  barren  coasts  of  Greenland  were 
in   constant  need  of  stores  and   provisions 
that  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  country 
itself.     It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  need 
for  provisions,  and  especially  for  wood,  for 
fuel  and  with  which  to  fashion  the  rough 
ships    used    by    the    colonists,    led    to    the 
remarkable    voyages    to    the   south    which 
have     been     the     subject     of     so     much 
controversy. 

Icelandic  literature  contains  numerous 
references  to  countries  of  which  the  precise 
location  will  perhaps  for  ever  remain  a 
subject  of  dispute.      Unfortunately  most  of 
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these  accounts  were   composed  long  after 
the   voyages    had    taken   place,    with    the 
exception  of  one  wliich  was  written  a  few 
years  after  the  event.     This  chance  state- 
ment in  the  Icelandic  annals  relates  (hat 
in  the   year    1347   a   ship  from  Greenland 
which  had   sailed  to  Markland  was  driven 
bv    storms    to    Iceland,    and    it    at    least 
proves  that  intercourse  between  Markland 
and  Greenland  was  maintained  until  half  a 
century  before  the  destruction  or  dispersal 
of  the  Greenland  settlements.     The  coun- 
tries found  to  the  south  of  Greenland  are 
spoken  of  as  Helluland  (i.e.  slate  or  stone 
land)  ;  Markland  (i.e.  the   land  of  timber)  ; 
Furoustrandir    (i.e.    marvel-strands)  ;    and 
Vincland   or    Wineland   (i.e.    the    land    of 
vines).      The    last   is   mentioned     by    that 
sober    annalist     .\dam    of     Bremen,    who 
wrote    about     the     year     1070.      But    the 
legends   of    Wineland    are    mainly    based 
upon  two    later   authorities— the    Handna- 
mabok  or  Hauksbok,  written  not  later  than 
1334  ^y   Hauk    Erlendssohn,  who  claimed 
to  be  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  explorers, 
Thorfin  Karlsefni,  who  had  married  Eric's 
daughter  ;  and  the  Flateyjarbok,  compiled 
from  earlier  sources  about  the  year    1380. 
The  latter  gives  one   Bjarni  Herjulfson  as 
the   real    discoverer   of    Wineland,    whilst 
upon  the  former  is  based  the  well-known 
saga  of  Eric  the  Red.     Amidst  much  that 
may    be    attributed    to    mediaeval    tiction 
blended    with  classical    legend,    there    is 
nevertheless    a    sufficient    basis    of     what 
appears  to    be   sober  fact  to  indicate  that 
America  was  visited  by  the  Northmen.     In 
the  year  999  it  is  related  that  Leif,  the  son 
of    Eric    the    Red,    on    his    return    from 
Xorvvay  to  Greenland,   was  driven  out   of 
his  course  and   came  upon  new  countries 
where  there  existed  self-sown  wheat-fields 
and  vines.    Although  the  presence  of  wheat 
and  vines   in   so  high   a   latitude  seems  a 
suspicious  feature  of  the  story,  and  may  be 
taken,  as  Nansen  thinks,  from  the  legends 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  were  then 
prevalent  in  Europe,  the  fact  remains  that 
when  Cartier  first  visited  Acadia  five  hun- 
dred  years   later   he   found    a   species    of 
wild   grape    growing    in   abundance,    and 
makes  special   mention  of  a  kind  of  wild 
corn  which  grew  on  tlie  Magdalen  Islands 
and  upon  Prince   Edward    Island.     More- 
over, when  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  visited  the    He    d'Orleans,    he   named 
it    the    He    de    Bacchus,   because    of    the 
numerous  grape-vines  growing  there. 
The  Norse  settlers  were  naturally  keenly 


interested  in  the  story  related  by  Leif 
Ericssohn,  and  after  his  brother  Thorstein 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
Wineland,  Leifs  sons  and  his  son-in-law 
sailed  in  three  ships  and  "  found  land  and 
rowed  along  it  in  boats,  and  examined  the 
country  and  found  there  many  flat  stones  so 
large  that  two  men  might  easily  lie  stretched 
upon  them  sole  to  sole."  To  tliis  country 
they  gave  the  name  Helluland.  This  is 
probably  some  portion  of  the  inhospitable 
coast  of  Labrador,  although  both  this  and 
the  subsequent  landfalls  have  been  placed 
at  almost  every  likely  spot  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America  from  Labrador  to  Rhode 
Island.  Sailing  southwards  they  came  to 
an  island  which  they  called  Markland,  a 
term  which  might  well  be  applied  to  New- 
foundland, portions  of  which  are  covered 
with  timber  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
proceeding  on  their  voyage  they  arrived  at 
a  land  on  the  west,  where  was  found  a 
ship's  keel.  To  this  they  gave  the  name 
Furoustrandir.  This  has  been  identilied 
with  Cape  Breton.  Starting  again  in  1004, 
they  sailed  southward  along  the  coast,  and 
landed  at  a  spot  where  they  were  greeted 
by  "  small  men  and  ugly,  and  they  had 
ugly  hair  on  their  heads;  their  eyes  were 
big,  and  they  were  broad  across  the 
cheeks."  These  may  have  been  either 
Eskimos  or  Indians  ;  but  in  any  case  they 
were  sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract  the 
attention  of  these  mediaeval  voyagers,  who 
were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  peoples 
differing  so  greatly  from  the  European 
races.  These  people  they  termed  Skrael- 
ings,  a  word  which  suggests  that  the 
travellers  attributed  to  them  certain 
uncanny  attributes,  which  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  superstitious 
imagination  of  sailors  unacquainted  with 
any  race  but  their  own.  It  is  only  too 
probable  that  the  fanciful  credulity  of  later 
annalists  invested  the  natives  of  Wineland 
with  attributes  borrowed  from  Norse  and 
classical  mythology.  Two  years  later  the 
voyagers  returned  to  Greenland. 

The  question  of  a  Norse  discovery  of 
.America  is  entirely  of  academic  interest. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  further  voyages 
were  made  to  the  mainland,  no  permanent 
settlement  appears  to  have  been  formed  on 
American  soil.  Markland  and  Wineland 
were  doubtless  visited  from  time  to  time 
until,  owing  to  some  cause  that  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  the  settle- 
ments in  Greenland  ceased  to  exist.  The 
explanation  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
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the  political  changes  which  took  place 
in  Scandinavia  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  or  in  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  Black  Death,  which  was 
especially  virulent  at  Bergen,  from 
which  port  sailed  the  vessel  that  was 
occasionally  sent,  with  stores  and  provi- 
sions for  the  colonists,  on  the  long  voyage 
to  Greenland,  or  perhaps  in  climatic 
changes  upon  the  coasts.  The  two  settle- 
ments in  Greenland  were  gradually  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 
Sometimes  for  several  consecutive  years 
no  ship  was  sent  from  Europe,  as  hap- 
pened during  the  nine  years  between  1299 
and  130.S,  and  the  colonists,  forced  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  their  own  endeavours, 
were  obliged  to  imitate  the  Eskimos  in 
their  manner  of  living,  to  adopt  their  ways, 
and  to  eat  their  food  until  they  became 
merged  with  their  more  numerous  neigh- 
bours. From  having  been  a  people  who 
fed  upon  cereals,  they  were  compelled  to 
seek  other  means  of  sustenance  owing  to 
the  absence  of  supplies.  Gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  they  sank  to  the 
level  of  the  natives,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  conquered  by  them  in  some  of  the 
numerous  feuds  which  are  known  to  have 
taken  place.  By  the  year  1410  all  traces  of 
the  Norse  colonists  had  vanished.  After 
that  date  no  news  of  their  existence  reached 
Europe,  and  the  story  of  their  .American 
discoveries  seemed  to  be  completely  obli- 
terated from  the  annals  of  mankind." 

The  beginnings  of  .American  history 
opened  with  a  false  dawn.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Northmen,  if  settlements 
there  were,  have  never  been  discovered. 
Although  certain  ruins  have  been  seized 
upon  by  enthusiastic  believers  in  the 
Norse  colonization  of  .America  as  evidence 
of  their  presence  on  the  continent,  no 
archaeological  remains  that  can  be  ascribed 
definitely  to  Scandinavians  support  the 
story  unfolded  in   the  sagas.=     Those  scat- 

■  The  discovery  by  Stetansson  of  a  r.ice  of 
blonde  Eskimos,  sliowing  traces  of  Norse  ancestry, 
livin.t;  in  Victoria  Land,  suggests  that  the  colonists 
may  have  migrated  from  their  settlements  in 
Greenlantl. 

'  In  iSi)2  there  was  found  near  Kensington. 
Douglas  County,  Minnesota,  a  stone  bearing  a  sup- 
posed runic  inscription  which  has  been  translated 
as  follows  :  "  Eiglit  Goths  and  twenty-two  Normen 
on  an  expedition  from  Vinland  to  the  West  in  the 
year  1362,  our  ship  left  14  da.vs'  trip  from  this  stone. 
\Vc  had  two  boats,  went  fishing  one  day's  trip  to  the 
north,  came  home,  found  our  home  party  of  ten  men 
bloody  and  dead.  A.  V.  M.  Lord  save  us  from 
evil."— Rev,  A.  Lars  Hauge,  South  Dakota  Hislorkal 
Collections,  v.  4,  190S. 
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tcrcd  along  llie  Cli.irlcs  Kivci  iii  llic  nci.i;h- 
bourhooil  of  Mi>stoii  suggototl  lo  l'riilcsM>r 
Horsford  that  in  Massachusetts  was  to  be 
found  the  site  nf  the  fabled  N'orenibej;a. 
Rocks  beirinij  siip|>osed  Norse  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  near  t'ape  S;»l»le, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  a  round  tower  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newport.  Kliode  Island,  was 
eagerly  cl.iinu-il  by  Professor  Kaliii  as  the 
remains  of  a  Norse  bniUlin{!,  although  it 
had  long  been  known  as  the  stone  mill 
erected  by  ('mvernor  Henedict  Arnold  in 
1653.  Professor  Kalin  asserted  that  it  was 
built  at  a  period  "  decidedly  not  later  than 
the  twelfth  century,"  and  Loniifellow,  with 
true  poetic  licence,  connected  the  round 
tower  at  Newport  with  the  skeleton  in 
armour  discovered  at  Fall  Kiver  about  the 
year  1840.     His  well-known  ballad  : 

I  w-as  a  Viliinj;  olil  ! 
My  (It'ctls,  tliougli  maniloU), 
No  sknUl  in  sont*  has  told, 
N'o  saya  lau);lit  tlici- ! 

has  as  much  historical  accuracy  as 
Southcy's  poem  upon  Prince  Madoc,  a 
Welsh  chieftain,  who  in  the  year  1170 
sailed  into  the  unknown  West  and  found 
a  home  in  the  New  World. 

But  although  no  archaeological  remains 
have  been  discovered,  the  geograpliical 
basis  of  the  Norse  legend  seems  more 
capable  of  demonstration.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  adopt  with  certainty  any  of 
the  theories  that  li.ivc  been  advanced,  hut 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Greenland  colonists  entered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  landed  upon  the  encircling 
co.ists.  Bishop  Howlcv,  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  after  a  close  investigation 
of  the  locality,  decided  that  Wincland 
should  be  placed  on  the  coast  of  Miramichi 
Bay,  New  Brunswick  ;  Helluland  at  Point 
Riche,  Newfoundland,  where  the  flat 
stones  of  the  saga  form  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  landscape  ;  and  Markland 
in  the  Magdalen  Islands.  The  Norse 
discovery  of  America  is  thus  narrowed 
down  to  a  comparatively  sni.ill  area  in  the 
estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  forms  a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  history  of  that 
great  Dominion  which  was  destined  to 
spread  westwards  across  the  continent. 

CHAPTER   II 

Discovery  of  the  North  American 
.Mainland 

But  the  real  discoverer  of  the  North 
American    mainland    was    John    Cabot,   a 


native  ol   lieno.i,  who   alter    litleen    ye.irV 
residence  at  Venice,  was  naliu  aliped  as  a 
Venetian     citizen     in     147''.     Venice    and 
(ieni>,i    were   at   that    linu-    the    cr.idles   of 
maritime  enterprise.     Owing  to  the  l'",dl  ol 
Constantinople  in  i45.>  and  the  conse(.|uenl 
slopping  of  the  old  trade  routes  over  which 
came  the  spices  and   merchandise  of   the 
K.ist.  men  were  beginning  lo  look   across 
the  .\tl.inlic  for  a  posNible  w.iy  towards  the 
liulics.    Cabot  was  familiar  with  the  geo- 
graphical lore  of   his  lime  and,  moreover, 
as    he   related    to    K.iiniondo   di    Soucino. 
the  Milanese  minister  in   London,  he   had 
himself    journeyed     to     Mecca    "  whither 
spices  are  brought  by  caravan  from  distant 
countries."     Those  who  brought  tliem,  said 
Cabot,  "on    being   asked    where   the   said 
spices  grew,  answered   that   they  did    not 
know,  hut  that  other  caravans  come   with 
this     merchandize     to    their    homes    from 
distant  countries,  who  again  say  that  thev 
are  brought   to   them   from   otiier   remote 
regions."     And,  continued  Soncino  in    his 
letter  of  1497,  Cabot  argues  thus,  '■  that  if 
the  Orientals  affirm  that  these  things  come 
from  a  distance  and  so  from  liand  to  hand, 
presupposing  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  it 
must  be  that  the  last  people  get  them   in 
the  north  towards  the  west."     It  does  not 
appear  whether  Cabot  conceived  the  idea 
of  reaching  the  Indies  by  the  western  route 
independently  of  Columbus.     But  in  eager 
pursuit  of  tlic  idea  he  arrived  in  England, 
probablj'   in    the   year    141)0   or    1491,    and 
settled   at   Bristol,  from  wliich   port  there 
was  a  considerable  trade  with  the  fisheries 
of    Iceland.     It   is   probable    that    he    was 
induced     to    visit     England     because     he 
thought   that   he  might  cross  the  Atlantic 
by  a  more  northerly  course  than  had  been 
attempted  hitherto,  possibly  believing  that 
the  shortest  way  to  the  East  lay  along  the 
more   northern   lines   of  latitude.     In    any 
case  we  learn,  from  a  letter  of  Ayala,  the 
Spanisli   minister   in    London,  that  during 
the  period  of  Cabot's  residence  in  Bristol, 
each  year,  "  two,   three,   or   four   caravels 
were  equipped  to  go  in  search  of  the  island 
of  Brazil  and  of  the  seven  cities."     More- 
over,  ten   years    previously    one    Thomas 
Llo\'d    had   ventured    fortli    in    search    of 
the  imaginary  island,  but  had  been  forced 
to  return  after  two   months'  voyaging  on 
the  western  coast.     Unfortunately,  so  far  as 
Cabot   is  concerned,  very  little   is    known 
about  the  part  he  took  in  western  explora- 
tion.    Such    records  and    letters    as    exist 
are    contradictory    or    appear    so    to    be, 
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and  the  exploits  of  tins  N'eueli.m  citi/en 
who  secured  for  lu\gl,nul  Ihe  honoui-  of 
discovering  Ihe  Auicrican  se.dioard,  are 
wrapped  in  obseuiilv.  It  is  certain, 
hiuvever,  thai  as  early  as  llie  beginning 
of  141)'),  his  plans  .itlracted  great  allenlion 
in  London,  and  possibly  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  that  lie  set  forth  on 
his  first  voyage  to  America. 

The  letters  patent  accorded  on  M.iich  5, 
m/i,  gave  Cabot,  and  his  vmis  Sebastian, 
Lewis,  and  Sancio,  Ihe  right  lo  sail  iiiulci 
the  ICnglish  Hag  "  in  all  parts,  regions,  .mil 
b.ays  of  the  sea  in  llie  e.ast,  west,  .iiul 
north,  with  (ivv  ships  and  with  as  main 
men  as  they  wishetl  to  take  with  them  " 
though,  if  they  actually  sailed,  no  record^ 
exist  of  the  result  of  the  voy.age  or  tin 
actual  direction  of  the  navigators.  But  in 
the  following  year,  after  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  lasting  from  May  2nd  In 
August  6th,  in  a  small  vessel  named  llu 
Mallhciv,  manned  by  a  crew  of  iS  men, 
Cabot  actually  reached  llie  mainland,  as  he 
thought  of  .Vsia,  but  in  reality  the  co.isl 
of  America. 

It  is  probable  tlial  he  landed  soinewlierc 
ill  the  region  of  Cape  Breton,  wlieie  tin 
English  tongue,  which  was  soon  to  spread 
over  the  .\merican  continent,  was  heard 
for  tlie  first  time  on  .Vmerican  soil. 
.Although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
precise  landfall  of  Cabot,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  upon  the  coasts  of 
Labrador,  as  has  been  asserted  so  fri- 
iiuentlv,  but  at  a  spot  much  farther  In 
the  south  ;  for  not  only  do  conteniporai  y 
letters  make  no  mention  of  icebergs,  but 
thev  distinctly  state  that  tlie  country  w.as 
excellent  and  temper.ite  and  that  the 
voyagers  thouglit  that  Brazil  wood  and 
silk  might  be  cultivated  there.  On  his 
return  to  England,  Cabot  became  a  person 
of  some  importance.  Hitherto  he  had 
evidentiv  had  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Bristol  merchants  to  finance  his  ventures, 
for  we  are  told  by  Soncino"  that  being  "a 
foreigner  and  poor,  he  would  not  have 
been  believed  if  his  crew,  who  were  nearly 
all  English,  of  Bristol,  liad  not  testified  that 
what  he  said  was  true."  Ijiit  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose  brought 
him  comparative  wealth.  The  King, 
Henry  VII,  gave  a  present  of  £10  "  lo 
liym  that  foimde  the  new  isle,"  as  well 
as  a  pension  of  £20  per  annum,  a  sum  that 
would    be   equal   in  our  present  currency 

'  Letter  to    the    Duke   of    Milan,    December    18, 
1497. 
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to  about  i"2SO.     Cabot   now  appears  for  a 
brief   season   as   a    person    of    importance. 
Clad  in  a  new  silk  doublet  and  hose  he  was 
lionized    during    the    winter    by    the    rich 
merchants  of  London,  wliilst  it  is  related 
by  Lorcn/o  Fasqualigo  that  "  the   EngHsh 
run  after  him  like  mad,  and  indeed  he  can 
enlist  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  a 
number  of  our  rogues  as  well."     Soncino 
wrote  with  ill-concealed  satire  to.  the  Duke 
of  Milan  how  he  had  been  informed  by  a 
I5urgundian,  one    of   Cabot's   companions, 
that  "  the    Admiral     has     given     him     an 
island,    and    he    has    given    another    to    a 
barber,  and  both   of   them   consider  them- 
selves    counts,    nor    does     my    lord     the 
Admiral     esteem     himself     less     than     a 
prince";  and    further,  that    on    the    new 
voyage  that  he  was  then  planning,  "  would 
go   some    good     Italian    monks    who    all 
have  promises  of  bishoprics.     And  having 
become   a   friend    of    the   Admiral's,   if    I 
'  wished    to    go,  I    should    have    an    arch- 
bishopric,   but    I    have    thought    that    the 
benelices      that     Your      Excellency      has 
reserved  for  me  a  safer  thing."     Doubtless 
Cabot  was  ready  to  make  the  most  of  his 
achievement  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for   the   new  vovage  which  even   then   he 
had  in  contemplation.     Cabot's  hopes  ran 
high.     He   had  at  last  found  tiie  kingdom 
of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  would  soon  be  on 
his  way  to  the  famed   island   of   Cipango 
(Japan).     London,     it     was     said,     would 
become  a   greater   depot   for   spices   than 
.Vle.xandria  itself,  and  all  the  riches  of  the 
Kast  v;ould  be  carried  across  the  ocean  in 
ships   belonging   to  the   King  of  England. 
Keen  and  level-headed  as  was  Henry  VII, 
he    was   carried    away   by   the    prevailing 
enthusiasm,      although      his      well-known 
thriftiness  prevented  his   active    participa- 
tion as  a  shareholder  in  the  new  venture." 
It     was     left     to      London      and      Bristol 
merchants   to   supply   the    needful   money 
and  stores   of  "coarse   cloth,   caps,    laces, 
points,  and  other  trifles"  with   which   the 
new  expedition  was   provided.     The   pro- 
vision of  such  merchandise  was  a  practical 
commentary  upon  the  flamboyant  accounts 
with   which    Cabot    and    his    companions 
regaled    the    sober    traders    of     England. 
They  believed  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of   mankind  the  goods  of   Europe 
would  be  carried  across  the  .\tlantic  to  be 

"  Henry  VII  however  loaned,  doubtless  on  e.K- 
cellent  security,  on  April  I,  1498,  a  sum  ot  ;^30  to 
Thomas  Bradley  and  Laimcelot  Thirkill  "  going  to 
the  New  He." 


exchanged  for  the  spices  of  the  P^ast,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  risk  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  in  the  enterprise. 

At  the  beginning  of  1498  Cabot  secured 
new  letters  patent  from  the  king.  This  time 
thev  were  issued  in  the  name  of  John 
Cabot  alone,  and  gave  him  the  right  of 
taking  six  English  ships  of  200  tons  or 
under  to  the  "  lande  or  iles"  he  had 
discovered.  Although  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  son  Sebastian,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  did  not  accompany  his  father,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  support  the  claims  he  subsequently  put 
forward.  Though  Sebastian,  by  appropri- 
ating to  himself  the  honour  of  several 
vovages  across  the  Atlantic,  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  claim  the  credit  of  having 
discovered  the  North  American  continent, 
there  is  sufficient  contemporary  evidence 
that  he  was  not  too  scrupulous,  and  even  his 
contemporaries  doubted  the  claims  he  put 
forward.  When  twenty-three  years  later 
(1521)  he  was  endeavouring  to  secure  pecu- 
niary aid  for  an  expedition  to  the  "  newe 
found  iland  "  the  Wardens  of  the  Drapers' 
Company  of  London  reported  to  Henry  VIII 
against  the  venture,  stating  that  "  Sebastyan 
as  we  here  say  was  ncu'  in  that  land 
hymself "  and  "  maks  reports  of  many 
things  as  he  hath  hard  his  father  and  other 
men  speke  in  tymes  past."  Early  in  May 
1498  the  expedition,  consisting  of  at  least 
2  ships  and  300  men,  and  accompanied  by 
several  vessels  which  were  trading  to 
Iceland,  set  sail  from  Bristol.  Exactly  how 
many  ships  went  and  how  many  returned  is 
a  matter  of  controversy,  but  the  course  they 
steered  is  fairly  evident  from  descriptions 
contained  in  contemporary  letters  and  from 
the  evidence  afforded  by  maps. 

In  the  hope  of  discovering  a  passage 
leading  to  the  kingdom  of  the  (irund  Khan, 
Cabot  appears  to  have  followed  the  coast 
towards  the  north  until,  as  the  cold  became 
more  intense  and  the  icebergs  more 
numerous,  he  was  warned  by  the  murmur- 
ings  of  his  crew  not  to  proceed  farther  in 
the  direction  of  the  pole.  Turning  back 
he  proceeded  along  the  south-west  coast  of 
Greenland  (which  then  appeared  in  the 
charts    as    Labrador'),     and     altering     his 

I  The  name  Labrador  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  this  coast  from  the  fact  that  Joaii 
Fernandez,  llaronidoi;  when  on  a  voyage  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland  about  the  year  149::  was 
the  first  to  sight  tlie  coast  of  Greenland,  which  was 
mistaken  for  a  new  and  undiscovered  country- 
Labrador  does  not  mean  "  labourer  "  as  is  generally 
assumed,  but  is  in  reality  "  landowner "  or  "  agri- 


course  he  came  in  sight  of  Baffin's  Land 
and  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
This  barren  and  rugged  littoral  gave  little 
encouragement  to  the  voyagers,  and  if  we 
are  to  trust  the  tales  afterwards  related  by 
Sebastian  Cabot  only  the  multitude  of  fish 
gave  heart  to  the  crew,  who  recognized 
in  the  fisheries  a  more  tangible  source  of 
wealth  than  was  as  yet  offered  by  the 
unattained  riches  of  the  East.  Skirting 
the  western  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
rou  nding  Cape  Race  the  explorers  proceeded 
southwards  along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  England,  and  having  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chesapeake  Kay  they 
sailed  for  England.  But  here  all  trace  of 
John  Cabot  is  lost.  He  disappears  com- 
pletely from  the  pages  of  history,  and  it  is 
only  too  probable  that  some  disaster 
overtook  the  vessel  upon  which  he  was 
sailing.  Although  his  pension  was  paid  as 
late  as  the  administrative  year  beginning 
September  23,  1498,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  was  paid  to  Cabot  in 
person.  The  unaccountable  silence  of  all 
contemporary  records  as  to  the  result  of 
the  expedition  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  not  particularly 
successful,  or  else  that  the  cliief  leader 
failed  to  return  and  was  gradually  forgotten 
amidst  the  pressure  of  new  events. 

But  John  Cabot's  discoveries  were  not 
altogether  unheeded,  for  English  fishermen 
soon  commenced  their  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  they  were  followed  and  quickly 
outstripped  by  the  Basque,  Breton,  and 
Portuguese  sailors,  who  were  soon  to  make 
the  harbour  of  St.  John's  their  summer 
rendezvous.  Amongst  them  the  Portuguese 
were  specially  active.  Not  only  did  King 
Manoel  claim  tlic  north-western  coasts 
of  North  .\merica  under  the  Treaty  of 
Tordecillas,  made  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  on  June  7,  1494,  by  which  all 
lands  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  fixed  by 
the  Pope  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions  w^ere 
to  belong  to  Portugal,  but  he  was  actively 
supported  by  the  enterprise  of  Gaspar 
Corte-Rcal,  a  nobleman  of  the  Azores. 
Obtaining  a  patent  from  the  king  granting 
him  the  privilege  of  Governor  and  its 
attendant  rights  over  whatsoever  islands 
or  mainland  he  might  discover,  Corte-Real 
organized  an  expedition  which  left  Terceira 

culturist."  The  e.'cplanation  sounds  weak  and 
far-fetched,  but  is  supported  by  maps  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century. 
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ill  April  1500.  Its  main  object  w.is.  of 
courM',  to  fuid  a  w-.iy  to  the  K.isl,  liut  also 
to  assert  the  claims  of  the  Kiii);  of  l'orlii)<nl 
to  the  western  seabo.ird  of  Norlli  America. 
Like  the  Cabots,  Corlc-Keal  steered  north- 
wards and  reached  the  coast  of  (ireenlaml, 
but  on  account  of  the  ice  he  was  obliged 
to  turn  southwards.  [Vissinj;  Cape  Karewell. 
to  which  he  gave  the  suggestive  name  of 
Cape  Ciet-sight-of-mc-and-leave-me.  and 
linally  returning  to  Lisbon  in  the  autumn 
of  the  s;imc  year.  The  results  of  the  lirst 
expedition  were  disappointing,  but  in  the 
following  year  Corlc-Real,  with  three 
vcs.Nels,  again  set  s,iil.  sighted  the  coast  of 
l-abrador,  passed  the  Strait  of  Helle-lsle, 
which  was  mistaken  for  a  bay,  coasted 
the  we^tern  littoral  of  Newfoundland,  and 
enternig  one  of  the  b.ays  sent  two  of  the 
caravels  to  Europe,  whilst  he  himself 
continued  his  explorations  to  the  southward. 
The  autumn  and  winter  passed  without 
any  news  of  Corte-Real,  who  was  not 
destined  to  return  to  Portugal.  Meanwhile 
the  two  caravels  arrived  at  Lisbon,  the 
lirst  on  the  9th  and  the  second  on  the 
iith  of  October  1501.  Letters  written  by 
Pietro  Pasqualigo,  the  Venetian  minister 
at  Lisbon,  and  by  Alberto  Cantino,  the 
minister  of  the  Duke  of  Fcrrara,  contain 
interesting  accounts  of  this  voyage. 
Pasqualigo  relates  that  the  first  vessel 
returned  with  seven  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  resembled  "gipsies  in 
appearance,  build,  and  nature.  They  have 
faces  marked  in  different  places,  some 
with  more,  others  with  fewer  figures. 
Thej'  are  clad  in  the  skins  of  various 
animals,  but  chiefly  of  otter  ;  their  speech 
is  entirely  different  from  any  other  that 
has  ever  been  heard  in  this  kingdom  and 
no  one  understands  it.  Their  limbs  are 
very  shapely,  and  they  have  very  gentle 
faces,  but  their  manners  and  gestures  are 
bestial,  and  like  those  of  savage  men." 
These  were  probably  Maskapi  Indians,  the 
most  north-easterly  of  the  Algonquin 
tribes,  who  occupied  the  elevated  interior 
of  Quebec  and  the  Ungava  Peninsula.  In 
the  second  vessel  were  fifty  of  the  same 
people,  who  are  described  by  Cantino, 
whose  curiosity  led  him  to  examine  and 
touch  them,  as  "a  Httle  bigger  than  our 
countrymen,  with  well-proportioned  and 
shapely  limbs,  while  their  hair  is  long 
according  to  our  custom,  and  hangs  in 
curly  ringlets,  and  they  have  faces  marked 
with  large  figures.  Their  eyes  have  a  shade 
of  green  and,  when  they  look  at  you,  give 


the  whole  face  a  veiy  wihl  a>pecl.  Tlieii' 
conduct  and  manners  are  very  gentle  ; 
they  laugh  a  gcxxl  deal,  and  show  much 
cheerfulness.  The  women  have  siii.ill 
breasts  and  a  very  beautilid  figure,  and 
h.ive  a  verv  attractive  face  ;  their  colour 
may  more  nearly  be  described  as  white 
than  anything  else,  but  that  of  the  males 
is  a  good  deal  darker."  As  the  earliest 
description  of  the  natives  of  Canada  these 
accounts  .ire  not  without  interest,  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  anonymous  account 
of  Cabot's  voyage  written  about  the  year 
1509.  which  states  that  "this  yere  (i.c, 
1501-2)  three  men  were  brought  out  of  an 
iland  founde  by  merchaunles  of  lliistow 
forre  beyond  Irclond,  the  which  were 
clothed  in  bcestcs  skynnes  and  etc  raw 
llesh,  and  rude  in  their  demeaiuire  as 
Heestcs." 

.•\s  Gasp.ir  Corle-Keal  did  not  return, 
his  brother  Michael  decided  to  go  in 
search  of  him,  and  left  Lisbon  in  com- 
mand of  three  ships  on  May  10,  1502. 
On  their  arrival  at  Newfoundland  the 
three  vessels  sailed  in  different  directions 
along  the  coasts  with  orders  that  they 
should  meet  at  St.  John's  on  the  20th  of 
August.  Two  vessels  returned  and  sailed 
for  Kurope.  but  the  third,  carrying  Michael 
Corte-Real,  was  lost  and  no  news  ever 
reached  Europe  of  its  whereabouts.  Yet 
other  expeditions  were  sent  in  search  of 
the  two  brothers,  but  without  success. 
The  negative  results  of  these  voyages, 
and  more  especially  the  lack  of  any  return 
in  spices  and  gold  for  the  capital  that 
had  been  invested,  caused  the  gradual 
cessation  of  maritime  enterprise  in  northern 
waters.  Although  the  King  of  Portugal 
claimed  that  tlie  new-found  lands  were 
his,  both  by  right  of  treaty  and  explora- 
tion, he  was  not  disposed  to  sanction 
needless  expenditure  of  monev  upon  what 
appeared  to  he  a  forlorn  enterprise.  The 
title  of  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  empty  privileges  attached  thereto,  were 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Corte-Real 
until  the  last  of  the  male  line  fell  in  battle 
in  1578.  There  are  brief  and  unsatisfac- 
tory references  to  English  voyages  to 
Newfoundland  in  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  whilst  vessels  were  also 
dispatched  by  France  and  Spain.  But 
maritime  ardour  had  nevertheless  cooled. 
Though  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1521  desired 
that  "  there  be  appoynted  a  certavn 
nombre  of  ships  to  be  prepared  for  a 
viage  to  be  made  into  the  newe-fouiid 
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ll.iiid,"  his  suggestion  was  not  approved 
by  the  nieichants  of  London.  h'veii 
though  the  king  (I  limy  \'llll  "  sp.il, 
sh.uply  to  Ihe  M.iiie  to  see  it  pull  In 
execueion  to  the  best  of  his  power,"  his 
efforts  weie  mil  iniMU-dialrlv  crowned  willi 
success.  Hut  on  June  10,  i^.'/,  Iwo  vessels, 
llie  Siitiisoii  an<l  Miiiv  iUiihlloiil,  saile<l 
from  Plymouth,  Ihe  laller  aniviui;  in  Ihe 
harbour  o(  St.  John's  on  AngusI  ^rd.  TluTe 
were  found  eleven  Norman,  one  llrcton, 
and  two  Portuguese  vessels,  "and  .ill 
a-fishing";  for  during  llie  whole  of  lliis 
period  Ncwfoundl.ind  liad  been  visited  by 
fishing  smacks  which  anmi.illv  returned 
to  Europe  laden  wilh  cod.  These  small 
boats  were  in  ri.ilily  Ihe  pioneers  of 
commerce  in  the  New  World.  Their 
unrecorded  voyages  paved  the  wav  for 
greater  ventures,  and  the  cargoes  willi 
which  they  returned  showed  that  not  llu- 
wealth  of  the  Indies  but  tlie  riches  of 
the  ocean  would  reward  voyagers  to 
America.  Beating  their  way  across  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  frail 
fishing  barques  of  the  French  seamen, 
manned  by  hardy  and  adventurous  sailors 
from  the  Norman  and  Breton  ports,  kept 
up  a  continuous  intercourse  with  the  New 
World.  They  were  sailed  by  men  who 
had  small  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  navigation,  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  vast  liler.iture  of  explor.i- 
tion,  and  were  unversed  in  classical  myth 
and  Norse  fable  ;  men  of  small  education 
and  of  humble  and  obscure  position,  who 
ncvertlicless  had  been  trained  in  the  stern 
and  practical  work  of  managing  ships 
and  were  able  to  fight  their  way  across 
the  trackless  sea  to  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland. It  is  probable  that  they  cared 
little  for  the  work  of  exploration,  for  their 
main  object  was  to  return  to  France  witli 
heavy  cargoes  of  fish  rather  tlian  with 
stories  of  strange  and  unknown  lands. 
But  for  many  years  they  were  the  sole 
commercial  link  between  Europe  and 
North  .\merica,  as  the  trading  ventures  of 
the  exploring  expeditions  were  uniformly 
unsuccessful  until  the  trade  in  furs  was 
established  with  the  natives. 

But  the  annual  visits  of  the  French 
fishermen  to  Newfoundland  nevertheless 
served  to  awaken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
New  World  across  the  Atlantic.  Few 
details  are  preserved  of  these  voyages, 
for  such  information  as  the  sailors  obtained 
the}'  religiously  kept  to  themselves.  Thev 
were,   in    fact,    like   a   closed   corporation, 


1.  Guy  Carletox. 
6.  The  Marquis  de  Levis. 


FAMOUS    MEN    IN    CANADIAN    HISTORY. 

,    W     T       MlCKEWIF  4.   MAJOR-GeXERAL  JAMES  WOLEE 

2.  Papixeau.  3.  ".  1..  .\i\chtx/.it.  ^• 

7.   CHAMI'LAIX. 


S.  Richard  Moxtuomery. 


9.  CH.  M.  OE  Salaberry 


3.  M.  IIE  Bougaixville. 

10.  Laval. 
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jealous  of  their  privileges  and  unwilliii}; 
tliat  their  kiio\vled|;c  should  l>c  siuued 
by  others.  Thus,  when  in  i5.'!4  J.u-ques 
Carticr  was  endeavouring  to  secure  from 
the  seamen  of  St.  Malo  a  crew  for  his 
proposal  expedition  across  the  .\tl.mtic.  he 
met  with  ct>ii>ider.ihle  dilVuully  .uul  oppo- 
sition, and  It  w.is  only  throu);h  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  the  kinj;  that  he  was 
able  to  obtain  the  men  he  needed.  Uul  pre- 
vious to  this  date  a  French  c.xpiHlition  under 
the  command  of  Cliov.mni  du  Verra/ano, 
a  Florentine  who  had  entered  the  Frencli 
marine  service  in  141)5.  had  left  the  l)e- 
scrtas,  two  rocky  islands  ne.ir  Madeira,  in 
Janu.-irj'  1524  and  s.iiled  directly  acros> 
the  .Atlantic  to  the  co.ists  of  Florida. 
Verr.iziino  p.-issed  alon;^  the  western  litto- 
ral of  North  Amcricii  as  far  as  the  fiftieth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  returned  to  France 
with  tlic  information  that  as  the  rivers  he 
met  with  appeared  to  be  of  no  great  si/e 
it  was  iiighly  probable  that  only  a  com- 
paratively narrow  barrier  of  land  inter- 
vened between  the  .\tlantic  and  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  Clreat  Southern 
Ocean.  .Mthough  he  did  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  he  had  re.iclied 
the  lands  of  Cathay,  he  perhaps  made  a 
greater  mistake  in  assuming  that  the 
.\merican  continent  was  not  of  anj-  great 
breadth.  Moreover,  the  results  of  Verra- 
zaoo's  theories  were  demonstrated  for 
many  years  in  the  maps  of  the  period, 
and  although  they  proved  an  incentive  to 
those  who  were  anxious  to  discover  a 
short  way  to  the  Far  East,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  any  true  conception  of  what  the  newly- 
discovered  continent  really  was.  But  when 
Verrazano  returned  to  France  the  king, 
Francis  I,  was  engaged  in  his  disastrous 
struggle  with  the  Kmperor,  and  having  been 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  the  results 
of  the  journey  were  not  immediatelv  placed 
before  him.  Even  then  a  few  years  passed 
before  his  kingdom  had  sufticiently  re- 
covered from  the  defeat  inflicted  upon  his 
arms  at  the  battle  of  Favia  for  the  explora- 
tions of  \'errazano  to  be  followed  by  any 
new  expeditions.  Disregarding  the  prior 
claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  unheed- 
ing the  "  indignation  of  Almighty  God  and 
His  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,"  threat- 
ened by  Pope  Alexander  VI  against  those 
who  should  infringe  the  Treaty  of  Torde- 
cillas,  the  French  king,  or  his  carto- 
graphers, claimed  the  whole  coast  of  North 
America    from    Florida    to    Cape    Breton. 


I'pon  the  maps  of  the  peiioil  the  teiri- 
tory  is  spoken  of  either  as  \'eii.i/ana  or 
New  France,  and  is  adorned  with  French 
ll.igs  as  the  vi.sible  sign  of  ownership. 
As  soon  as  France  had  recovered  from 
her  defeat,  attention  was  again  dnected  to 
the  West.  The  renewal  of  efforts  towards 
discovery  was  due  to  Philippe  de  Chabol, 
Sieur  de  Urion  and  Admiral  of  France, 
who  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of 
the  king  and  secured  the  services  of  a 
Breton  of  St.  Malo,  J.iciiues  Cartier,  as 
the  leader  of  a  new  expedition  across  the 
Atlantic.  Cartier,  who  was  then  forty- 
three  years  of  .age,  had  doubtless  heard 
many  stories  of  the  new-found  land,  and 
had  himself,  it  would  appear,  made  a 
journey  across  the  .\tlantic  to  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  Bra/.il.  Sailing  with 
two  vessels,  each  of  about  (w  tons  burden, 
and  carrying  in  all  ()i  men,  he  left  St. 
Malo  on  .April  20,  1534,  ami,  having  coasted 
the  barren  shores  of  Labiador,  wliich  he 
believed  "was  the  land  God  liad  allotted 
to  Cain,"  he  passed  through  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle  into  the  land-locked  waters 
that  Lay  behind  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land. Here  he  met  a  vessel  from  La 
Kochelle,  wliich  conclusively  proves  that, 
even  though  he  may  himself  have  been 
the  first  to  sail  through  the  straits,  the 
waters  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  not  entirely  unknown  to  tlie  Frencli 
fishermen.  On  his  first  voyage  Cartier 
sailed  across  to  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
proceeded  to  tlic  north  coast  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  which,  as  he  failed  to 
observe  that  the  Northumberland  Strait 
was  an  open  waterway,  he  considered  to 
be  part  of  the  mainland,  passed  Mira- 
michi  Bay,  sailed  up  the  coast  and  entered 
Chaleur  Bay,  and  struck  across  the  moutli 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  island  of  .-\nti- 
costi.  Whether  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
obscured  by  fogs,  or  whether  Cartier  did 
not  think  that  he  had  sufficient  time  to 
explore  its  course  before  the  approach  of 
winter,  is  not  known  ;  but  after  a  consul- 
tation with  his  companions  he  decided  to 
return  at  once  to  Europe.  Thus  for  the 
first  time  a  complete  circuit  was  made  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  mighty 
waterw.iy  cleaving  the  interior  on  its  way 
from  the  lakes  remained  undiscovered. 

On  his  return  to  France  with  the  news 
of  his  discoveries,  Cartier  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  men  and  ships  for  a 
new  expedition.  Although  the  search  for  a 
route  to  the  p:ast  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
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strong  hopes  were  enteitaini-d  that  there 
was  a  strait  passing  out  of  the  waleis 
discovered  by  Cartier  which  would  lead 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Graiiil  Khan. 
Veir.i/ano's  iniagin.uy  sea  sliU  l.iy  .1  lillle 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  explorers,  tanlali/ 
ing  in  its  supposed  nearness  but  bafllin^ 
all  I  heir  elTorts  to  reach  its  niyslerious 
w.iters.  The  inouiilains  which  sluif  off  flu- 
narrow  strip  (if  l.iiid  ilrained  by  tin- 
comp, natively  small  rivers  which  lia<l  been 
p.issed  by  Verra/ano,  were  of  course 
unknown  to  the  l-'iench  voyagers  ;  and 
whilst  the  Appalachian  li.iiriei  and  high 
lands  of  New  ICngl.iiul  shut  out  the  great 
inferior  of  North  America  they  .also 
effectively  heightened  the  illusion  of  a  nol 
distant  ocean  by  connning  the  g[e.if 
waterways  of  America  to  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  Farther  north  no  great  rivers 
had  yet  been  discovered  which  might 
d.iunl  I  he  aidoiir  of  the  explorers  by 
suggesting  the  presence  of  the  vast  inliuul 
tablelands  of  the  great  North-Wesl. 
Cartier,  theiefore,  lost  little  time  in  laving 
his  views  before  the  French  king.  Aided 
by  Philippe  de  Cliabot,  he  easily  persuaded 
Francis  to  grant  hini  a  new  commission 
"  to  complete  the  navigation  in  the  land 
which  he  had  commenced  to  discover  "  : 
and  allhoiigh  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo 
still  offered  considerable  opposition  to  the 
new  venture,  preparations  for  the  voyage 
were  being  made  within  two  months  of  his 
return  to  France.  By  the  middle  of  May 
'535  everything  was  ready  for  the  sailing 
of  the  three  vessels  which  were  to  accoin- 
jiaiiy  Cartier.  After  the  crews  had 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  W'liit 
Sunday  and  had  been  solemnly  blessed  in 
the  cathedral  at  St.  Malo,  the  vessels 
weighed  anchor  011  the  following 
Wednesday  (May  igtlij  and  left  on  their 
course.  The  expedition  consisted  of  three 
vessels,  the  Grand  Hcnnine,  of  120  tons 
burden,  the  I'clitc  Ilcrmiiie,  of  60  tons,  and 
the  luiiiiilloii,  of  40  tons,  and  contained 
112  persons,  two  or  three  of  whom  would 
appear  to  have  been  priests,  whilst  the 
remainder  consisted  of  certain  gentlemen 
who  had  become  interested  in  the 
venture,  74  seamen,  and  two  Indians, 
Taignoagny  and  Domagaj'a,  who  had  been 
carried  to  France  when  Cartier  had 
returned  in  the  autumn.  The  Indians,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  learned  sufficient 
French  to  make  themselves  understood, 
were  subsequently  of  the  greatest  service 
to     the     explorers.       On     July     26th    the 
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Uirec  vessels  met  at  Blanc  Sablon,  a 
harliour  where  now  is  to  be  found  the 
boundary  between  Quebec  and  Labrador, 
just  beyond  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  They 
then  sailed  along  the  coast  westwards  and 
took  refuge  from  stormy  weather  at 
Pashashiboo  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Quebec 
opposite  Anticosti.  Here  they  erected  a 
cross,  as  had  been  done  at  Gaspe  Bay 
during  the  previous  voyage  when  Cartier 
had  solemnly  taken  possession  of  the 
countrv  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master. 
Advancing  westwards  the  expedition 
entered  Pillage  Bay,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Baye  Sainct  Laurence  be- 
cause it  was  entered  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Gradually  the  name  spread 
until  it  W'as  linally  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  gulf  and  the  river.  From  this  point 
the  aid  of  the  two  Indians  became  of  great 
value.  They  informed  Cartier  that  two 
days'  sail  from  the  Cape  of  Gaspe  began 
the  kingdom  of  Saguenay,  which  extended 
along  the  north  shore  as  far  as  Canada. 
Crossing  and  recrossing  the  great  waterway 
up  which  they  were  sailing,  Cartier  at 
length  entered  the  river  of  Hochelaga, 
which  led  to  the  distant  and  as  yet 
unknown  land  of  Canada,  But  when 
Cartier  was  informed  that  higb.er  up  the 
river  the  water  was  not  salt,  he  put  :ibout 
and  resolved  upon  going  no  farther  to  the 
west  "  until  he  had  seen  and  noted  the 
other  lands,  because  he  would  know,  if 
between  the  lands  towards  the  north  any 
passage  might  be  discovered."  The 
discovery  of  a  great  river  flowing  from 
the  west  was  not  pleasing  to  the  voyagers, 
wlio  clung  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that 
somewhere  in  the  north  would  be  found 
the  great  open  way  to  the  dominions  of 
Cathay.  But  fortunately,  after  spending  a 
few  days  in  a  fruitless  search  for  the 
mythical  passage,  Cartier  again  turned  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  reached  the  gloomy 
entrance  to  the  Saguenay,  and  continued 
his  voyage  until  he  came  to  the  He 
d'Orleans  in  the  St.  Lawrence  below 
Quebec,  wliicli  was  called  the  He  de 
Bacchus  because  of  the  vines  which  were 
growing  on  its  fertile  shores.  Here  the 
voyagers  were  visited  by  an  Indian  chief, 
called  Donnacona,  from  the  neighbouring 
Iroquois-Huron  settlement  of  Stadacone, 
situated  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Quebec. 
The  Indians  of  Stadacone,  near  whicli 
Cartier  now  moored  his  vessel,  welcomed 
the  explorers  with  enthusiasm,  until 
Cartier  expressed  his  intention  of  proceed- 


ing up  the  river  to  Hochelaga,  when  by 
the  aid  of  their  medicine  men  dressed  in 
dogskins,  with  their  faces  blackened  and 
with  long  horns,  they  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  Frenchmen  from  entering  the 
country  that  lay  to  the  south-west. 

But  Cartier  was  not  to  be  frightened 
by  the  ungainly  antics  and  fearsome 
howlings  of  the  Indian  priests.  Having 
given  orders  for  the  preparation  of  winter 
quarters  on  the  St.  Charles  River,  at  a 
point  where  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream 
called  the  Lairet,  he  sailed  in  the  Emciillon 
in  search  of  the  village  of  Canada'  and  the 
settlement  of  Hochelaga.  For  the  explorers 
the  whole  region  appeared  to  be  divided 
into  three  great  kingdoms  —  Saguenay, 
Canada,  and  Hochelaga — and  Cartier  was 
anxious  to  visit  each  in  turn  before 
returning  to  France  with  the  story  of  his 
discoveries.  Leaving  his  ship  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Richelieu  he  embarked  in 
two  boats,  and  accompanied  bj'  two 
captains,  the  gentlemen,  and  twenty-eight 
sailors,  lie  pulled  up  the  main  river  and 
finally  reached  Hochelaga  on  the  2nd 
October,  1535.  Here  in  tlie  midst  of 
cornfields  stood  the  Indian  settlement  on 
a  site  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Montreal. 
The  village  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  row 
of  palisades,  with  galleries  for  the 
defenders,  and  within  stood  fifty  large 
oblong  lodges  each  containing  several 
families.  The  story  of  Cartier's  visit  to 
Hochelaga  scenis  like  a  fairy  tale.  The 
Europeans  were  regarded  with  the 
greatest  awe  and  wonderment  by  the 
Indians,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
supernatural  visitors  from  an  unknown 
world.  When  the  chief  Agouhanna, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  or  ten 
men,  for  he  was  afflicted  with  the  palsy, 
was  set  down  before  Cartier,  he  begged 
the  white  man  to  touch  him  so  that  he 
might  be  healed,  and  so  convinced  was  he 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  wliite  man's  touch 
that  he  commanded  all  the  sick  and  infirm 
to  be  placed  in  a  row  in  order  that  they 
might  be  cured  of  their  ailments.  Cartier, 
who   was  a  man  of  simple  piety,  read   to 

'  A  dcli^litliil  iirigin  lor  the  name  Canada  is 
j*iven  in  "  Decouverte  d'un  pays  plus  grand  (.[ue 
rEuro[ie  situe  dans  r.Amerkiue,"  first  published  at 
Utrecht  in  1697.  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  the 
author,  writes :  '•  The  Spaniards  made  the  first 
discovery  of  Canada.  Having  landed  they  I'ound 
notliing  of  any  value.  For  this  reason  tliey  aban- 
doned the  country,  which  they  called  //  i^apo  ili 
Xadci,  that  is  to  say.  Cape  of  \othing,  from  whicli 
has  come  by  corruption  the  name  of  Canada,  which 
is  now  given  on  all  the  maps." 
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the  wondering  Indians  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  commenced  for 
the  first  time  on  Canadian  soil  the  work 
of  converting  the  Indians  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

But  Cartier's  main  object  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
Indies.  When  he  gazed  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  discerned  the  Lachine 
Rapids  from  the  sunmiit  of  Mount  Royal, 
any  lingering  beliefs  that  he  may  have  had 
that  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  East  were 
dismissed  from  liis  mind.  Taking  leave 
of  the  simple  and  apparently  harmless 
inhabitants  of  Hochelaga,  the  explorers 
retraced  their  lonely  course  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  returned  to  Stadacone, 
where  they  spent  the  winter,  engaged  in 
a  stubborn  fight  with  the  scurvy,  and 
fearful  lest  the  Indians  who,  owing  to 
misunderstandings,  had  now  become  un- 
friendly, should  attack  tliem.  Twenty-five 
persons,  amongst  the  best  of  Cartier's 
crew,  died  of  the  sickness,  and  the  first 
dread  winter  passed  by  Europeans  amidst 
the  icy  solitudes  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  took  its  toll  of  human  life  from 
the  adventurous  garrison.  At  length  when 
the  winter  was  over  Cartier  prepared  to 
sail.  And  here  he  committed  an  act  which 
may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  rough-and- 
ready  customs  of  the  times  but  which  was 
to  shake  the  belief  of  the  Indians  in  the 
integrity  and  justice  of  the  white  man. 
Seizing  the  Indian  chief  Donnacona,  he 
carried  liim  abo.ird  amidst  tlie  lamentations 
of  his  followers  and  set  sail  for  France 
on  May  3,  1536,  reaching  St.  Malo  two 
months  later.  This  "  prettie  prancke,"  as 
it  is  called  by  Hakluyt,  has  been  con- 
demned by  certain  writers ;  but  it  was 
at  least  the  fashion  to  kidnap  the  natives 
in  order  to  provide  a  nine  days'  wonder 
for  those  who  had  been  unable  to  witness 
personally  the  marvels  of  tlie  New  World. 
Columbus,  Cabot,  Corte-Real,  and  every 
other  discoverer  took  care  to  supplement 
their  stories  by  the  exhibition  of  savage 
men  from  the  new-found  lands. 

Donnacona  was  plentifully  endowed  with 
the  journalistic  spirit.  He  knew  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  person  of  some  import- 
ance, and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not 
been  altogether  unwilling  to  accompany 
the  expedition  on  its  return  to  France. 
His  vanity  had  been  tickled  by  the  avidity 
with  which  the  voyagers  had  listened  to 
the  incredible  tales  with  which  he  had 
regaled  them  during  the  dark  winter  spent 
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at  (Quebec.  As  (lie  crctlulily  ol  tlio  Kicncli 
and  the  imagination  of  Uoniiacona  knew 
no  bounds,  the  Indian  cliicftain  must  liavc 
been  delijjlited  at  tlie  success  of  liis  stories 
and  correspondingly  elated  that  he  was 
so  easily  abt-.*  to  impose  upon  the  superior 
Ix-itigs  who  had  come  from  a  distant  and 
unknown  world.  Cartier  and  his  associates 
were  only  ti.>o  anxious  that  (he  oral 
testimony  of  I°>onnacona  and  the  other 
Indians  who  had  iHren  kidnapped  should 
be  a\-ailable  in  support  of  tlie  stories  which 
they  intended  to  relate  at  the  French 
Court,  more  especially  as  the  presence 
of  the  savajjcs  would  immediately  secure 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  provide 
a  new  entertainment  for  the  Parisians. 

Whilst  the  real  value  of  Carlier's 
discoveries  was  unre.ilized,  the  marvellous 
stories  told  by  the  Indians  persuaded  the 
French  king  that  the  new  territories  which 
had  lieen  added  to  his  possessions  would 
prove  a  veritable  Kl  Dorado.  Neither  the 
forests  nor  the  furs  attracted  much 
attention.  The  former,  although  the  pine- 
trees  had  been  extolled  in  a  letter  written 
by  Pietro  Pasqualigo  in  1501  as  "excellent 
for  making  ships"  masts  and  yards,"  were 
of  little  use  in  an  age  when  Kurope  was 
well  stocked  with  timber,  whilst  the  vahic 
of  the  latter  had  as  yet  been  hardly 
realized.  Cartier  had  indeed  noticed  that 
the  Indians  had  with  them  a  large  supply 
of  "  wild  rats  that  live  in  the  water,"  but 
he  did  not  know  that  the  musk-rat  was 
to  prove  a  source  of  wealth  or  that  the 
fur  trade  would  for  many  years  to  come 
tempt  men  into  the  frozen  wildernesses 
of  the  north.  The  fisheries  alone  were 
the  only  tried  commercial  asset  of  the 
maritime  lands  of  North  America,  and  in 
spite  of  the  ill-success  of  Cartier  in  his 
search  for  a  north-west  passage,  Canada, 
or  New  France  as  the  country  came  to 
be  termed,  was  still  looked  upon  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  regions  where  spices 
were  as  plentiful  as  the  blackberries  of 
Kurope. 

But  when  Francis  had  heard  from 
Cartier  the  full  story  of  his  long  stay  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  had  listened  to  the 
tales  related  by  Donnacona,  he  became 
convinced  that  regions  as  rich  as  Mexico 
had  been  added  to  his  dominions  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  Saguenay — that  mys- 
terious country  which  stretched  indefinitely 
into  the  regions  of  the  setting  sun^was 
filled  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
offered  tempting  rewards  to  the  hardy  and 


adventurous.  The  distant  territories  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  were  soon  peopled  in 
the  imagination  of  the  cre<luIous  courtiers 
with  marvellous  races  who  were  clad  in 
civilized  garments  and  were  .ulorne<l  svilh 
gold  and  rubies.  Uther  lands  lay  beyond, 
each  as  it  was  more  disl.uil  from  the  home 
of  Donnacona  seeming  more  wonderful — 
for  distance  ever  lends  point  to  a  traveller's 
tale.  In  addition  to  the  white  men  who 
were  reported  to  live  in  fortified  cities, 
there  were  the  country  of  the  I'iciiueniyans, 
inhabit.ints  of  which  h.id  but  one  leg,  and 
lands  on  the  north  where  people  were 
endowetl  with  so  frugal  a  temperament 
or  so  rei\)arkable  a  system  that  Ihev  never 
ate,  but  lived  solely  upon  water.  From  lliis 
extraordinary  medley  of  fact  and  fable, 
Cartier  and  his  companions,  who  doubtless 
shared  the  prevailing  credulity,  wove  a  tale 
that  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
king,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  sanction 
a  new  expedition  to  the  tempting  lands 
across  the  Atlantic.  Meanwhile  the  unfor- 
tunate savages  wlio  had  been  initiated 
into  the  greater  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  had  been  baptized  in  the 
cathedral  at  St.  Malo.  enfeebled  by  their 
cont.act  with  civilization,  sickened  and  died, 
with  tlie  exception  of  an  Indian  girl  wlio 
lived  to  witness  the  departure  of  Cartier 
upon  a  third  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
.Vllhough  neither  the  king  nor  Cartier 
himself  appreciated  the  real  magnitude 
of  the  Canadian  discoveries,  Francis  deter- 
mined to  assume  sovereignty  over  his  new 
dominions,  and  by  letters  patent  appointed 
Jean  Francois  de  la  Roque,  Sieiir  de 
Koberval,  as  his  representative  in  the  New 
World.  In  January,  1541,  Roberval  was 
created  Lord  of  Norembega,  Viceroy  and 
Lieutenant-General  in  Canada,  Hochelaga, 
Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Belle  Isle,  Cap 
Rouge,  Labrador,  the  Great  Bay,  and 
Baccalaos.  Furnished  with  these  high- 
sounding  titles  and  with  a  sum  of  45,000 
livres,  he  was  instructed  to  gather  together 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who  niiglit 
be  taken  from  tlie  prisons  of  Paris,  Rouen, 
and  otiier  towns  ;  whilst  Cartier  was 
appointed  Captain-General  and  Master 
Pilot,  and  was  given  control  of  the 
ships,  their  crews,  and  the  navigation 
generally. 

Although  the  third  voyage  of  Cartier 
has  left  no  lasting  impression  upon  the 
story  of  New  France,  it  is  nevertheless 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
colonization,  for  it  marks  the  first  organ- 
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izcd  allempi  to  found  .1  hrench  colony 
in  the  New  Woild.  It  .iNo  piob.dily 
represents  the  pioiieei  allenipl  !■•  uilio. 
duce  the  blessings  of  Cln  isli.uiilv  .iniongsl 
the  Indians,  as  foremost  amongst  the 
objects  of  the  voy.ige  was  the  propaga- 
tion  of  the  Chiisli.ui  religion  .nnongsl 
the  heathen.  Though  <1mi  ing  tlu' previous 
voyage  many  of  the  Indians  had  expressed 
curiosity  in  the  powerful  God  of  llic 
Christians  .uid  h.id  even  aslad  In  be 
baptized,  it  would  not  appe.u'  llial  llic 
ceremony  hail  ever  been  performed  on 
Canadian  soil.  If,  however,  the  suggested 
Christianizing  of  the  natives  as  set  forth 
in  the  patent  for  the  third  voyage  was 
anvlhing  ni<ire  th.m  ,1  |llllll^  Inriniil.i,  iji 
keeping  with  the  religimis  instincts  of  the 
age,  it  would  seem  probable  that  some 
attempt  to  induce  the  Indians  to  forsake 
their  heathen  riles  was  to  be  made  by 
the  promoters  of  the  expedition.  Kven 
if  priests  did  not  accompany  the  voy.igers 
the  intention  was  plain  and  in  full  keeping 
wilh  tlie  desire  of  Cartier  himself.  I'n- 
fortunalely  the  records  of  the  voyage  are 
meagre  and  inadequate.  Almost  the  sole 
account  is  that  preserved  by  the  indus- 
trious llakluyt,  and  this  breaks  oil  abruptly 
at  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  narra- 
tive. Whilst  Cartier  was  busily  employed 
in  preparing  his  five  ships  for  the  voyage, 
Roberval  was  engaged  in  gathering 
together  the  incongruous  elements  whicli 
were  to  compose  the  colony.  He  had 
been  authorized  to  impress  criminals  and 
good-for-nothings — other  than  heretics, 
coiners,  and  traitors — and  to  transport 
them  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Thus,  as  has  so  frequently  been  the  case 
in  the  history  of  colonization,  it  was 
thought  tliat  a  new  settlement  could  be 
founded  upon  the  riff-raff  of  the 
Kuropean  gaols,  and  it  w.is  possibly 
fondly  believed  that  new  influences  and 
new  surroundings  might  result  in  the 
reform  of  those  who  were  past  hope  in 
their  Kuropean  environment.  Moreover, 
the  difficulties  of  inducing  free  men  to 
settle  in  tlie  wilds  and  the  unknown 
wastes  of  the  New  World  were  ap- 
parently insuperable.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  which  called  enterprising 
gentlemen  to  accompany  exploring  ex- 
peditions in  the  hopes  of  carving  out 
for  themselves  a  competence  in  the  New 
World  scarcely  appealed  with  the  same 
force  to  the  lower  orders  of  tlie  popula- 
tion,   who     at     best     would     remain     the 
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retainers  and  hired  men  of  their  more 
powerful  protectors.  There  was  nothing 
to  call  them  to  settle  in  the  wilderness, 
and  force,  not  persuasion,  was  the  lever 
that  had  to  be  used  to  induce  men  to 
enter  upon  what  nii^lit  prove  to  be  a 
life-long  struggle  against  the  rigours  of 
nature  and  tlie  hostilitj'  of  numerous  and 
perhaps  aggressive  tribes. 

Cartier  with  his  five  ships  was  ready  to 
sail  before  Roberval  had  completed  his 
preparations.  Accordingly  on  May  23, 
1541,  he  departed  from  St.  Malo,  and  after 
a  stormy  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  arrived 
at  Newfoundland  late  in  June,  both  men 
and  cattle  with  which  the  colony  was  to 
be  stocked  suffering  severely  on  the  way. 
It  savs  much  for  the  excellent  seamanship 
of  Cartier  that  he  was  able  to  bring  his 
small  fleet  safely  to  land,  and  that  he  never 
appears  to  have  lost  a  vessel  during  his 
voyages  to  the  Western  world.  Not  only 
does  he  seem  to  have  been  a  master  of 
navigation,  hut  he  was  also  a  master  of 
men,  managing  the  turbulent  elements 
of  which  his  crews  were  composed  with 
great  skill  and  always  remaining  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  followers.  Mean- 
while his  departure  had  not  passed 
unnoticed  in  other  countries.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville  reported  to  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  that  as  the  motives  of  the 
French  appeared  to  be  to  secure  gold 
and  silver,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done  in 
Mexico,  he  believed  their  efforts  would 
be  wasted.  "  In  my  opinion,"  he  wrote, 
"  they  are  mistaken,  for  the  whole  coast 
down  as  far  as  Florida  offers  no  riches 
e-xcept  fishing.  Consequently  thev  will 
waste  their  efforts,  and  return  with  the 
loss  of  most  of  their  people,  and  nearly 
all  they  Iiave  taken  with  them."  Even  in 
England,  where  attention  was  for  tlie  time 
being  distracted  from  the  new-found 
lands,  it  was  reported  that  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was  "  to  seek  the  trade  of 
spicery  by  a  shorter  way  than  the  Fort- 
ingalcs  use,  i.e.  by  the  Mare  Glasearum," 
which  conclusively  proves  that  Cartier 
still  persisted  in  his  dream  of  a  short 
route  to  the  East,  and  still  regarded  that 
as  one  of  the  main  aims  of  his  expedition. 
A  settlement  in  Canada  would  doubtless 
provide  a  convenient  base  for  the  explor- 
ing expeditions  he  still  had  in  view. 
After  awaiting  Roberval  at  the  rendezvous 
in  Newfoundland  for  six  weeks,  Cartier 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  selected 
as  tlie    site    of    the    settlement   a   spot   in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Cap  Rogue,  distant 
a  few  miles  above  the  village  of  Stadacone. 
But  it  was  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
Indians  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken 
their  companions  in  Europe,  and  the 
natives  were  not  satisfied  with  the  report 
that  their  relatives  had  married  in  France 
and  having  become  great  lords  could  not 
be  induced  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
birth.  The  savages,  though  they  dis- 
sembled their  distrust,  would  not  enter 
into  cordial  relations  with  the  white  men, 
and  though  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  actual  fighting  they  were 
slow  in  liringing  in  the  necessary  provi- 
sions, and  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
plotting  against  the  newcomers.  Cartier 
accordingly  set  about  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  Cliarlesbourg  Royal — so  named 
after  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of 
the  French  king — and  made  preparations 
against  any  hostile  attack  by  tlie  Indians. 
The  surrounding  country  greatly  pleased 
the  voyagers.  The  vines  especially, 
though  they  were  "  not  so  fine  as  those 
of  France,  because  the  vines  bee  not 
tilled  and  because  they  grow  of  their 
oune  accord,"  greatly  appealed  to  the 
Frenchmen,  and  Cartier  reported  that  it 
was  "  as  good  a  country  to  plow  and 
manure  as  a  man  should  find  or  desire." 
Here  he  set  his  men  to  dig  and  manure, 
and  to  plant  cabbages,  lettuces,  and 
turnips.  But  gold  rather  than  cabbages 
appealed  to  the  wanderers.  Having,  as 
Hakliiyt  relates,  discovered  "leaves  of 
fine  gold  as  thick  as  a  man's  nayle  '  and 
"  diamants  the  most  faire  poUishcd  and 
excellently  cut  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  see,''  which  were  tried  in  a  furnace 
and  found  to  be  good,  but  were  in  reality 
only  iron  pj'rites  and  crystals  of  quartz, 
Cartier  left  tlie  little  settlement  where 
the  diamonds  "  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
them  glisten  as  it  were  sparkles  of  fire," 
and  lured  by  the  tales  of  the  Indians  started 
up  the  river  in  search  of  further  riches. 
His  object  was  to  reach  the  kingdom  of 
Saguenay.  But  on  learning  that  an  over- 
land march  was  necessarv  he  determined 
to  return  to  Charlesbourg  Royal,  viihere 
he  found  that  the  Indians  were  congre- 
gating in  large  numbers,  apparently  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  the  settlement. 
Unfortunately  at  this  point  the  narrative 
comes  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  no  record 
exists  of  how  Cartier  and  his  companions 
spent  the  ensuing  winter  nor  why  he 
abandoned  the  settlement  in  the  following 
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spring   and    retreated    with    his  vessels  to 
Newfoundland. 

When  Roberval  sailed  leisurely  into  the 
harbour  at  St.  John's  on  June  8,  1542,  he 
was  equally  astonished  and  dismayed  lo 
lind  that  Cartier  had  abandoned  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  the  too  evident  intention 
of  returning  to  France.  It  has  been  too 
hastily  assumed  that  Cartier  was  unwilling 
to  place  himself  under  the  command  of 
one  who  had  no  practical  experience  of 
conditions  in  the  New  World,  and  who, 
by  the  long  delays  in  his  arrival,  must  have 
embarrassed  the  colony,  and  had  apparently 
shown  himself  to  be  little  capable  of  leading 
a  successful  expedition.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  take  the  incapacity  of  Roberval 
as  a  proved  fact  or  to  assume  that  Cartier, 
a  rough-and-ready  seaman,  considered  that 
he  should  be  the  real  head  of  the  settlement, 
and  was  thus  ready  to  set  himself  against 
the  established  usage  of  that  age  by  which 
at  least  the  nominal  leadership  of  schemes 
of  colonization  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  position  and  standing.  On  the 
contrary,  by  his  subsequent  action  Roberval 
proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  resource 
and  daring,  foolhardy  perhaps,  but  never- 
theless endowed  with  the  qualities  with 
which  leaders  of  men  are  usually  credited. 
Whatever  the  reasons  that  prompted 
Cartier's  action,  he  secretly  left  St.  John's 
with  his  fleet  during  the  following  night, 
without  taking  leave  off  his  official  superior, 
and  returned  to  France.  Roberval,  left  in 
the  lurch  with  his  incongruous  companj' 
of  200  persons  drawn  from  the  gaols 
of  Rouen  and  from  amongst  persons  of 
quality,  greatly  daring,  continued  in  his 
"three  tall  ships"  on  his  way  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  linger 
over  Roberval's  attempt  to  found  a  colony 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  So  much  has  been 
left  in  obscurity  that  only  the  barest  details 
are  to  be  gathered  of  the  history  of  the 
enterprise.  The  little  colony  which  he 
carried  to  the  abandoned  settlement  at 
Charlesbourg  Royal  was  short  of  provisions, 
although  Roberval  had  sent  two  vessels 
back  to  France  before  the  ice  had  formed 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  effectually  cut  off 
all  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  and 
had  thus  materially  lessened  the  number 
of  persons  who  required  to  be  fed. 
Incipient  mutiny  was  sternly  repressed, 
and  order  was  only  maintained  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  harshest  discipline. 
Hakluyt's  narrative,  which  is  almost  the 
sole  record  of  the  expedition,  gives  a  good 
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account  dI  KolK'iv.tr>  iiU'tluHls,  vvliich, 
necessary  as  ihcy  may  have  been,  iliti  not 
err  on  the  side  of  leniency.  "One  wis 
hani^ed  for  theft,"  s;»ys  llakUiyl,  "  John  nf 
Nantes  w.is  laiil  in  irons  and  kept  a 
prisoner  for  his  offence,  and  others  also  were 
put  in  irons  and  divers  were  whipped,  as 
well  MK-n  as  wi>n>en ;  by  which  means," 
he  adds  qu.iintly,  "they  lived  in  pe.ice." 
.\ndre  Thevel.  a  wandering  Krancisc;ui 
who  industriously  compiled  >everal  long 
works  re>ting  upon  a  slight  foundation  of 
fact,  and  whose  authority  may  justly  be 
questioned,  slates  that  six  of  Kolx^rval's 
soldiers  were  hanged  on  one  day.  In  any 
case  the  state  of  the  unfortunate  colony 
was  an  unhappy  one,  for  to  add  to  tlieir 
miseries  the  scurvv  broke  out,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  winter  about  50  of  tlic 
parly  died.  .Vfter  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reach  the  kingdom  of  Saguenay,  Koberval 
and  the  survivors  managed  to  return  to 
France,  probably  in  a  relief  expedition 
org.anized  by  M.  de  Saineterre,  who  had 
been  Roberval's  lieutenant  during  tlie 
expedition  :  and  the  tirst  Viceroy  of  Canada 
returned  to  Kurope  a  broken  and  un- 
honoured  man.  The  e.irlicst  attempt  to 
found  a  coionv  in  Xew  France  was  a 
dismal  failure.  The  gloomy  prophecies  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Seville  were  fulfilled, 
and  owing  to  the  troublous  times  wliich, 
followed  the  death  of  Francis  I  in  1347 
and  the  ill  repute  of  Canada  as  a  licld  for 
settlement  or  as  a  road  to  wealth,  no 
attempts  were  made  for  many  years  to 
occupy  the  New  France  across  the  Atlantic. 
.As  the  .Archbishop  had  stated,  the  fisheries 
alone  seemed  to  he  the  riches  of  the 
country,  and  thev  continued  to  draw  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  .ndventureis  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Roberval  himself  is 
stated  to  have  been  killed  in  a  brawl  in 
Paris  about  the  year  1560,  whilst  Cartier 
lived  in  honoured  retirement  in  his  native 
city  of  St.  Malo,  where  he  died  in  1557, 
noted  not  only  as  the  discoverer  of  Canada, 
but  as  a  bon  biberon  and  an  active  partici- 
pator in  the  social  gatherings  of  his  towns- 
people. .As  the  registers  so  frequently 
testify,  he  was  in  great  request  at  the 
baptisms  in  the  cathedral  at  St.  Malo — 
a  testimony  to  his  popularity  which  affords 
a  strong  light  upon  his  character  and 
social  habits. 


CIIAITKK    111 
Sir  HuMiplire\    (iilhorl 

It  IS  now  ncn'si-.u  y  In  lecord  the  fust 
attempt  of  the  Kngli>h  to  plant  a  colony  in 
the  New  World.  Willi  the  Kli/abethan 
renaissance  men  began  to  turn  their  minds 
to  schemes  of  coloni/ation.  The  awaken- 
ing of  inlerest  in  the  soci.tl  well. ire  of 
mankind  w.is  a  feature  of  the  age.  Hitherto 
Knglish  efforts  had  been  directed  towards 
discovery  and  commerce  ralher  than  the 
amelioration  ol  conditions  in  Knglaiid  itself. 
Hut  the  wider  mental  outlook  of  the  Kliza- 
bethan  age  and  the  desire  to  assist  in  the 
regener.ilion  of  those  whom  the  harsh  laws 
of  the  time  had  reduced  to  povert)'  or 
driven  to  crime  caused  attention  to  he 
directed  to  the  possibilities  of  the  New 
World  as  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of 
those  who  were  suffeiing  under  disabilities 
in  their  own  country.  It  was  an  ,igc  of 
fervent  beliefs  and  lofly  idealisms,  and 
amongst  those  who  most  strenuously  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  welfare  of  lluii 
fellow  men  must  be  reckoned  Sir  Huin- 
phre\'  Gilbert,  a  man  who  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  own  tinie^  in  the  ideals  and 
aims  which  he  set  before  liini.  (lilbcrt 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  see 
in  the  new  lands  across  the  Atlantic  a 
haven  that  might  offer  an  honourable  com- 
petence to  the  unfortunate  and  a  country 
which  would  eventually  prove  a  source  of 
strength  to  his  own  nation.  With  all  his 
lofty  enthusiasm  he  was  not,  however,  above 
the  prevailing  belief  tliat  immense  riches 
were  to  be  gatluied  in  .\nierica.  In  the 
celebrated  pamplilet,  written  when  he  was 
but  twenty-four  years  old,  entitled  "A 
Discourse  of  a  Discoverie  for  a  New  Pas- 
sage to  Cataia  '  (i.e.  Cathay),  he  states  that 
"  we  might  inhabite  some  part  of  these 
countrcvs  and  settle  there  such  needy 
people  of  our  countrey  which  now  trouble 
the  commonwealth,  and  through  want  here 
at  home  are  inforsed  to  commit  outragious 
offences  whereby  they  are  dayly  consumed 
of  the  gallows."  Yet  it  was  some  years 
before  he  was  to  make  the  first  ventuie 
towards  introducing  English  citizens  upon 
the  soil  of  .Americ.i.  The  ideas  he  had  in 
mind  were  opposed  to  the  prevailing  belief 
in  England  that  colonization  was  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  It 
was  generally  thought  that  those  who  for- 
sook the  mother  country  left  a  void  behind 
them  that  could  not  be  filled,  and  even  so 
late  as  the  year  1571  an  Act  of  Parliament 
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was  p.nssed  ,nithori/ing  tlu'  (orfeiliue  of  thr 
lands  of  those  persons  who  hati  letl  tin 
kingdom  without  the  queen's  consent  and 
who  should  f.iil  to  return  .ifler  due  warning 
had  been  given  When  (iilberl  piopoumled 
his  own  scheme  he  had  to  overcome  the 
mistrust  which  was  prevalent  and  to  per- 
suade his  associates  that  the  pl.uiling  of 
colonies  was  necessary,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  trade,  but  as  a  method  of  ridding  the 
country  of  people  who  weie  no  longer 
useful  in  it.  l'".ven  willi  his  lofly  ideals  he 
did  not  realize  thai  llie  idle  and  iniforluuatc 
were  not  those  who  could  successfully 
commence  a  new  nation.  As  a  West, 
countryman  (lilbert  was  constantly  in 
touch  with  those  who  were  in  the  habil 
of  visiting  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and 
he  recognized  that  the  lOnglish  mercllallt^ 
and  sailors  had  gradually  established  tliem- 
selves  as  the  leaders  amongst  the  diverse 
nationalities  who  annually  visited  the  New- 
foundland coasts.  He  saw  that  although 
no  permanent  settlement  had  been  formed, 
the  country  was  practically  an  ICnglish 
possession.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  it  was 
the  English  captains  who  were  usually 
invested  with  authority  in  llic  lisliing 
commonweallli. 

Looking  further  ahead  than  most  men 
of  his  time,  (lilbert  saw  in  im.agination  the 
establishment  of  a  resident  English  com 
munity  along  the  coasts  of  North  Americ  1 
which,  he  said,  were  "fatally,  and  as  il 
seemed  by  God's  providence,  reserved  for 
England  and  the  honour  of  your  Majesty. 
His  first  venture  in  the  year  1578  followed 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  in  wliich 
Gilbert  suggested  that  in  order  to  "  annoy 
the  King  of  Spain"  a  ileet  should  be 
gathered  together  ostensibly  to  carry  a 
party  of  colonists  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
in  reality  to  fall  "upon  the  enemies'  ships 
and  destroy  his  trade  in  Newfoundland 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  possess  the 
country."  It  is  possible  that  Gilbert  had 
some  such  idea  wlien  his  formidable  fleet 
of  6  vessels  and  a  little  frigate  of  8 
tons,  carrying  365  "gents,  solgiars,  and 
marines,"  of  whom  38  were  classed  as 
gentlemen,  sailed  from  Dartmouth  on 
September  26,  1578,  in  a  westerly  direction. 
Owing  to  stormy  weather  the  squ.adroii 
had  to  return,  and  did  not  finally  set  sail 
until  November  19th.  After  a  buffeting 
in  the  Atlantic,  or  an  encounter  with  the 
Spaniards,  Gilbert  was  again  forced  to 
return  with  the  loss  of  one  of  his  vessels 
and  for  the  time  being  the  expedition  was 
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abandoned,  its  destination  having  been 
kept  a  profound  secret.  In  the  quaint 
words  of  a  poem  composed  by  Thornas 
Churchyard  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
queen  it  was  written  : 

Sir   Hiiinrrc-y  (.iilhart  sure 

Ami  al!  his  trtjopt  is  gone. 

But  wliither  no  man  knowes 

Save  that  they  are  inibarke, 

Who  with  one  mind  and  one  consent, 

r>n  I:npe  to  hittc  one  marke. 

The  disastrous  failure  of  the  expedition 
crippled  Gilbert's  resources  hut  did  not 
destroy  his  enthusi.ism.  Five  years  later 
he  was  busily  enoaged  upon  a  genuine 
scheme  of  colonization.  In  order  to  raise 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprize 
he  transferred  lands,  under  the  terms  of 
his  patent,  to  whomsoever  w,is  willing  to 
buy,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  acquired 
shadowy  claims  to  vast  tracts  of  territory 
in  the  New  World.  Amongst  them  was 
the  celebrated  Ur.  Dee,  who  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  barren  land  of  Labrador. 
In  the  meantime  Gilbert's  enthusiasm  had 
been  vastly  increased  by  the  incredible 
tales  that  had  been  related  by  David 
Ingram,  one  of  Hawkins'  sailors,  who 
had  been  landed  b\'  the  Spaniards  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  Florida  and  had 
walked  all  the  w.iy  along  the  American 
coasts  to  Cape  Breton.  Ingram  related 
that  the  country  was  full  of  "  rubies  4  in. 
long,  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  gold  in 
the  rivers  in  lumps  as  big  as  a  man's  fist,  " 
and  that  the  fertUitv  of  the  country  was 
marvellous,  whilst  the  humblest  utensils 
of  the  inhabitants  were  made  of  solid 
silver.  If  Gilbert,  instead  of  listening  to 
these  travellers'  tales,  had  only  realized 
the  truth  of  the  wise  words  afterwards 
enunciated  by  Bacon,  the  result  of  his 
expedition  might  have  been  vastly  dif- 
ferent. The  great  philosopher  stated  in 
his  Essiiy  on  Plantations  that  "pl.mling  of 
countries  is  like  planting  of  woods,  for  you 
must  take  account  to  lease  almost  20  j'ears' 
profit  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the 
end.  For  the  principal  thing  that  hath 
been  the  destruction  of  most  plantations 
hath  been  the  base  and  hasty  drawing  of 
profit  in  the  first  years.  Moil  not  too 
much  underground,"  advised  Bacon,  "  for 
the  hope  of  mines  is  very  uncertain  and 
useth  to  make  the  planters  lazy  in  other 
things."  Moreover,  the  wisest  man  of  his 
age  realized  that  colonies  were  not  to  be 
formed  from  the  vicious  and  idle.  "  It  is 
a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing,"  he  said. 


"  to  take  the  scum  of  the  people  and 
wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people 
with  whom  you  plant,  for  they  will  ever 
live  like  rogues  and  not  fall  to  work,  but 
be  lazy  and  do  mischief  and  spend  victuals 
and  be  quickly  weary,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  plantation."  The  scheme  proposed  by 
Gilbert  was  grandiose  and  lashly  ideal- 
istic. Conceived  in  the  study,  it  was  the 
ideal  of  a  dreamer  rather  than  the  plan 
of  a  practical  statesman.  In  imagination 
(iilbert  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  American  seaboard,  the 
founder  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  the  bene- 
volent despot  of  a  new  tUopia.  Under 
the  patent  granted  by  Oucen  Klizabeth 
he  was  empowered  not  only  to  "discover, 
finde,  search  out,  and  view  such  remote, 
heathen,  and  barbarous  lands  not  actually 
possessed  of  any  Christian  prince  or 
people,"  to  occupy  and  settle  such  lands 
and  to  bestow  "  thereof  and  of  every  part 
thereof  in  fee  simple  or  otherwise,"  but 
also  to  "  have  full  and  meere  power  and 
authoritic  to  correct,  punish,  pardon, 
governe,  and  rule  by  their  good  dis- 
cretions and  pollicies  as  well  in  causes 
capitall  or  criminall,  as  civill,  both  marine 
and  other,"  according  to  "such  statutes, 
lawes,  and  ordinances  as  shall  be  by  him 
devised  or  established  for  the  better 
governement  of  the  sayde  people."  In 
theory  at  least  Gilbert  was  absolute 
master  of  the  situation  and  subject  only 
to  the  Crown  of  England. 

In  order  to  assist  him  in  his  high  duties, 
he  proposed  that  thirteen  councillors  should 
be  elected  by  the  people,  who  were  to  be 
divided  into  various  classes,  each  member 
of  which  was  to  have  his  allotted  position 
in  the  commonwealth.  It  was  an  ideal 
picture  of  a  happy  and  contented  State 
that  Gilbert  drew  in  his  own  mind,  in 
which  every  eventuality  was  provided  for 
save  the  human  element  and  the  rebuffs  of 
unkindly  nature.  In  the  early  part  of  June 
his  fleet  assembled  in  Causet  Bay,  near 
Plymouth.  It  consisted  of  five  ships,  viz. 
the  Ddight.  of  120  tons  burden  ;  the 
Ralegh,  contributed  by  his  younger  half- 
brother.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  ;  the  Golden 
Html,  the  .S'lCd //ow,  and  the  little  Sqniircl, 
of  but  10  tons  burden  ;  and  contained 
2O0  men,  including  carpenters,  masons, 
smiths,  and  "mineral  men  and  refiners." 
For  the  solace  of  the  colonists  and  the 
"  allurement  of  the  savages "  there  was 
"  musike  in  good  variety  ;  not  omitting 
the    least    toys   as    morris   dancers,   hobby 
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horses,  and  Maylike  conceits  to  delight 
the  savage  people."  Soon  after  the  ex- 
pedition had  sailed  on  June  ii,  1583,  the 
captain  of  the  Ralegh  withdrew  his  vessel, 
and  although  this  defection  seemed  irre- 
parable, Gilbert  continued  on  his  w^ay  to 
Newfoundland  and  arrived  at  St.  John's 
on  .\ugust  3rd.  Here  were  found  36 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  of  which  more 
than  half  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
whilst  of  the  remainder  some  were  French. 
On  August  5th  the  "Generall  had  his  tent 
set  up,  who  being  accompanied  with  his 
own  followers,  summoned  the  marchants 
and  masters,  both  English  and  strangers, 
to  be  present  at  his  taking  possession  of 
these  coiuitries."  With  dignified  and  ap- 
propriate ceremony  he  took  possession  of 
the  cotuitry  "in  the  right  of  her  Majestic 
and  to  the  behoofe  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, knight,  his  heires,  and  assigns  for 
ever,"  erecting  a  pillar  of  wood  upon 
which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land and  digging  up  "a  turffe  of  the  soile 
(after  the  custome  of  Englande)."  So  com- 
menced the  first  English  experiment  in 
colonization,  and  thus  eighty-six  years  after 
its  discovery  by  John  Cabot  was  Newfound- 
land formally  annexed  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  Gilbert,  although  well  pleased 
with  the  new-found  land,  continued  his 
voyage  towards  the  mainland.  Embarking 
upon  the  little  Sqiiinel,  which  was  the 
most  convenient  for  entering  rivers  and 
harbours,  a[id  accompanied  by  the  Delight 
and  Golden  Hind,  he  left  St.  John's  on 
August  2oth,  on  his  last  and  fatal  voyage. 
The  ships  steered  for  Sable  Island,  at  the 
extreme  southerly  point  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where,  upr)n  the  shifting  sands  of  this 
gravey.ird  of  the  .Atlantic,  the  Delight  was 
cast  aw.iy  and  "  devoured  and  swallowed 
up  of  the  sea."  This  crowning  disaster 
determined  Gilbert  to  return  to  England. 
Unfortimately,  as  though  careless  of  his 
own  safety,  Gilbert  decided  to  remain 
upon  the  little  Squirrel,  stating  that  he 
would  not  forsake  his  little  company  going 
homewards,  with  whom  he  had  "passed 
so  many  stormes  and  perils."  Nor  when 
the  autumnal  storms  arose  could  he  be 
persuaded  otherwise.  "  Sitting  abaft  with 
a  booke  in  his  hand,  he  cried  unto  us  in 
the  Hinde  (so  oft  as  we  did  approach 
within  hearing),"  relates  Edward  Ha5'es, 
the  captain,  " '  we  are  as  neere  to  heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land.'"  The  gloomy  tragedy 
of  Gilbert's  life  hastened  to  a  close.  On 
the   gth    of    September    the    lights   of   the 
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Sifiiirrtl  suddciiW  went  out.  •'  whcrcol,  .4s 
it  were  in  a  inoniciit,  we  U>st  the  sight, 
.iiul  witliall  our  watch  cryccl,  the  Gcncrall 
w;is  cast  awav.  uhicli  was  too  true."  Tlnis 
perished  Sir  Humphrey  tiiltierl.  .mil  eiuletl 
the  lirst  scheme  for  plantin;;  an  Knghsh 
coU<nv  beyond  the  seas.  Holli  as  an 
ori<anizer  and  .i  commander  of  men 
(iillx-rt  lacked  the  true  spirit  of  the 
pioneer.  Ardent  and  chivalrous  to  a 
fault,  he  was  not  by  temperament  lilted 
to  take  command  of  so  iniportatit  an 
undertaking,  and  the  somewhat  fr.ink 
statement  of  Queen  Elizabeth  th.it  la- 
was  known  as  a  man  "  having  no  good 
hap  at  sea "  MilTiciently  indicates  his 
standing  as  a  seaman.  Hut  (lilbcrl's 
plans  were  nobly  conceived.  He  was 
single-hearted  and  sincere  in  his  enthu- 
siasm and  is  typical  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  adventure  through  which 
the  then  unknown  art  of  colonization 
was  subsequently  to  blossom  into  success. 

CIIAI'TKK   W 

The  Coming  of  Champlain 

The  failure  of  Hoberv-al's  expedition  had 
a  disastrous  cfTect  upon  the  plans  for  the 
coloniz.itioii  of  Canada.  For  sixty-live 
years  the  country  remained  little  more 
than  a  name,  and  small  attention  was  paid 
to  the  possibility  of  colonizing  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Canada  was  looked 
upon  as  a  cold  and  inhospitable  country 
forming  a  barrier  across  the  path  to  the 
Far  Fast,  that  could  only  be  overcome 
by  persistent  and  costly  effort.  Unfor- 
tunately the  times  were  not  propitious 
for  exploration.  The  period  immediately 
preceding  the  voyages  of  Champlain  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  dark  age  of 
Canadian  history,  because  nothing  was 
done  to  open  up  the  country  or  to  discover 
its  riches.  But  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  private  traders  ventured  into  the 
estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  carried  on 
a  desultory  trade  with  the  Indians.  Their 
vessels  did  not  sail  beyond  Tadoussac, 
which  gradually  became  an  important 
trading  centre  where  year  after  year 
were  to  be  found  a  number  of  boats 
from  Rouen,  St.  Malo,  or  more  southerly 
ports  engaged  in  bartering  operations 
with  the  natives.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1581  that  vessels  again  sailed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  from  that  date  it 
would  appear   that  the  merchants  of  St. 


M.ilo  Ireiiiiently  sent  then  shipN  lo  ti.ule 
upon  the  river,  with  the  result  (hat  .1 
valuable  commerce  m  furs  was  est.iblisheil. 
Ilakluyl  writing  about  this  time  describes 
how  "  divers  beasles  skynnes,  as  bevers, 
otters,  marterns,  lucernes,  scales,  buffs, 
dere  skynnes,  all  dressed  and  painted  on 
the  inner  sides  with  divers  excellent 
colours"  were  brought  from  within  "the 
graunde  baye,"  and  .\iulu-  Thevel  sug- 
gested that  I'rince  Filw.inl  Island  was  an 
excellent  place  for  .1  sellleiiient,  as  not 
unlv  was  there  an  ixleiislve  trade  in 
furs  but  also  over  200  vessels  amuially 
visite<l  the  neighbouring  waters  to  engage 
in  lishing.  The  great  value  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  fact  that  a  consitlerable  licet  of 
French,  Basque,  Portuguese,  and  Knglish 
ships  were  to  be  found  at  St.  John's  and  in 
the  Great  Bay,  made  it  extremely  prob.iMi- 
that  some  Furopean  I'owcr  would  sooner 
or  later  attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
these  waters  ;  and  altliougli  tlic  surrounding 
coasts  were  generally  looked  upon  as 
French  territory,  effective  occupation  of 
some  portion  of  the  littoral  would  alone 
be  likely  to  secure  an  unquestioned  claim 
to  the  countries  surrounding  tiie  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  When,  therefore,  a  noble- 
man of  Brittany  proposed  the  organization 
of  an  expedition  in  I57<S,  the  French 
Government  was  only  too  ready  to 
sanction  a  forward  movement,  as  they 
were  fuUv  aware  that  other  nations  were 
considering  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
footing  on  Canadian  soil  :  Hakluyt  having 
written  in  the  same  year  that  "  if  we  difl 
not  fortitie  ourselves  about  Cape  Briton, 
the  Frcnche,  the  Brytons,  the  Normans,  or 
the  Duche,  or  some  other  nation,  will  not 
onely  prevent  us  of  the  mighty  baye  of 
St.  Lawrence,  where  they  have  gotten  the 
starte  of  us  already,  but  will  deprive  us  of 
Newfoundland,  which  nowc  wee  have 
discovered."  But  the  first  expedition 
organized  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche, 
who  in  1578  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Gcneral  and  Viceroy  for  the  king  in  Canada, 
did  not  sail  until  1584  and  was  never 
destined  to  reach  the  New  World.  His 
"  greatest  shippe  of  CCC  tonnes,"  with 
over  100  colonists,  "  was  caste  awayu 
over  against  Burwag," '  and  fourteen 
years  passed  before  he  succeeded  in 
transporting  colonists  across  the  Atlantic. 
La   Roche,   who    had    been    given    powers 

I  Brouage,  the  birthplace  of  Champlain,  not  far 
from  La  RochcIIe.  Hakluyfs  "Discourse  on  Westerne 
Planting." 
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siiiiilai  ti>  those  accoriled  lo  Kuberval, 
gathered  together  a  conip.iiiv  of  .<oo 
rogues,  obtained  fro^i  the  piisoiis  of 
Rouen,  and  sailed  early  in  1501^,  landing 
about  fH)  of  his  (nllnuers  nn  S.ihle 
Island  .it  the  exposed  soiilheiii  pniinoiitory 
of  Nova  Si'otia,  whilst  lie  went  forw.ird  to 
explore  the  .uljaceiit  coasts.  I'.iil  upon 
altempliiig  to  return  to  his  colonists  he 
w.is  driven  out  of  his  course  anil  nhliged  (0 
return  to  l-'rance,  leaving  tin-  iiiilni  luiiale 
settlers  to  perish  of  Iniuger  and  cold, 
When  Sable  Island  was  again  visited  in 
160^  only  12  survivors  were  discovered 
and  yet  another  tragedy  had  been  added 
to  the  long  list  of  misadventures  connecled 
witli  the  plantation  of  colonies  in  the  New 
World.  In  the  year  following  l.a  Roche's 
expedition,  Pierre  Chauviii,  a  llugueiiot 
from  lloiilleur,  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  for  a  period  of  ten  years  on 
condition  that  he  should  Like  out  50 
colonists  e.ach  year.  This  condition,  or  a 
similar  one,  was  attached  to  most  of  the 
early  monopolies,  but  it  was  a  pious 
aspiration  ratlier  than  a  condition  that  was 
likely  to  lie  fulfilled,  the  main  object  of  the 
monopolists  undoubtedly  being  trade  and 
not  colonization.  With  Chauvin  was  asso- 
ciated the  Sieur  du  Pont,  FVan^ois  Grave 
Pontgrave.  Early  in  1600  Chauvin's  ex- 
pedition reached  Tadouss.ac,  the  colonists 
were  landed,  and  when  the  ships  returned 
in  the  autumn,  a  small  company  of  16  men 
was  left  beliind,  who  spent  a  miserable 
winter  luiddled  together  in  a  small 
hilt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  The 
monopolv  granted  to  Chauvin  gave  um- 
brage to  the  merchants  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  trading  with  Indians  in  that 
region,  and  was  withdrawn  pending  an 
inquirv  into  the  grievances  of  the  excluded 
traders — a  proceeding  of  frequent  occur- 
rence during  the  chequered  period  of 
Company  rule  in  Canada. 

The  revocation  of  the  patent  and  tlie 
(leatli  of  Chauvin  in  ifioj  led  lo  tin 
sending  of  an  official  exploring  expedition 
organized  by  Aymar  dc  Chastes,  and 
commanded  by  Pontgrave  and  Samuel 
Champlain.  The  latter,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  heroic  figures  in  the 
history  of  Canada,  had  recently  returned 
from  the  Spanish  Main  and  now  devoted 
himself  to  the  furtherance  of  French 
interests  in  North  America,  an  object  he 
kept  steadfastly  in  view  until  his  death  in 
1635.  The  two  small  vessels  fitted  out  hythc 
merchants   of  .St.  Malo  and  Rouen  passed 
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jp  the  St.  Lawrence  till  they  reached  the 
site  of  the  former  village  of  Hochelaga, 
ind  returned  to  Havre  in  September  1603. 
On  the  return  of  the  voyagers,  Henri  IV 
;ietermined  upon  a  forward  move  in  New 
France.  The  Comte  de  Monts,  who  had 
become  head  of  the  Company  organized 
by  Charaplain,  and  was  granted  viceregal 
powers  in  Canada,  decided  that  a  settle- 
ment should  be  made  in  Acadia,  the  name 
applied  to  the  maritime  regions  to  the 
south  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Two  vessels,  with  De  Monts  and  Champlain 
in  the  first  and  Jean  de  Biencourt  de 
Poutrincourt  and  Pontgrave  in  the  second, 
.irrived  off  Cape  La  Heve  on  M.iy  8,  1604; 
and  proceeded  to  explore  the  coasts.  A 
^mall  settlement  was  founded  under  De 
Monts,  on  the  He  Ste  Croi.x,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  now  forms 
the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and 
the  State  of  Maine.  Later  the  colony  was 
removed  to  the  opposite  coast  at  Port 
Royal,  where  Poutrincourt  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  land,  and  the  chequered  history  of 
Port  Royal,  or,  as  it  is  now  known,  Anna- 
polis, was  commenced.  But  in  October 
1607 — largely  owing  to  tlie  opposition  of 
the  minister  Sully,  who  believed  that 
"lands  beyond  the  seas  can  only  entail 
considerable  cost  w^hile  being  of  slight  or 
extremely  little  use,"'  and  had  secured  the 
abrogation  of  the  monopoly  granted  to  De 
Monts — the  colony  was  withdrawn  and  for  a 
lime  it  seemed  as  if  all  attempts  at  French 
solonization  in  the  New  World  were  to  be 
loomed  to  failure. 

But  in  the  following  year  preparations 
.vere  made  for  an  expedition  on  a  larger 
icale.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  decisive 
■epresentations  of  Champlain,  who  clearly 
>aw  that  trade  without  colonization  would 
it  the  best  remain  the  precarious  pre- 
ogative  of  the  few,  and  that  permanent 
iettlements  were  necessary  if  the  power  of 
^rance  were  to  be  extended  and  consoli- 
iated  in  America.  The  king,  Henri  IV, 
lad  been  persuaded  that  the  interests  of 
France  were  closely  connected  with  the 
)Ccupation  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
^awrence,  which  in  itself  formed  the  key 

0  tlie  vast  and  unknown  territories  from 
vhence  were  derived  those  rich  supplies 
if  furs  which  then  formed  so  lucrative  a 
rade  for  the  merchants  of   Havre,  Rouen, 

■  Quoted  from  Lescarbot,  who  spent  a  yc.ir  at 
'ort  Royal  in  Kxi^j,  and  afterwards  wrote  his 
Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,"  pubhshed  at  Paris 
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and  Paris.  He  was,  moreover,  persuaded 
that  the  establishment  of  any  other  power 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  trading  and 
fishing  vessels  which  annually  crowded  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  estuary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  an  irretrievable 
disaster,  and  would  lead  eventually  to  the 
ousting  of  the  French  from  the  trade  they 
had  established.  He  was  therefore  willing 
to  sanction,  but  upon  terms  which  met  the 
objections  of  his  minister,  the  organization 
of  a  new  expedition,  the  objective  of  which 
was  the  St.  Lawrence.  Pontgrave,  who 
preceded  Champlain  in  his  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  reached  Tadoussac  on  June  3, 
1608.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Champlain, 
who,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  once 
more  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  reached 
the  He  dOrleans  on  July  3rd,  selected  the 
site  of  the  new  settlement  on  the  sloping 
ground  between  the  river  and  the  cliffs 
where  the  lower  town  of  Quebec  now 
stands,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
future  city.  Here  was  built  a  fort,  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  and  supplied  with 
cannons  placed  at  the  corners.  Early  in 
October  Champlain  made  his  preparations 
for  the  coming  winter.  Wheat  and  rye 
were  planted  in  order  that  the  colony 
might  be  self-supporting,  and  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  the  French  was 
made  in  Canada. 

The  early  years  of  the  little  colony  were 
full  of  hardships  and  disappointments. 
The  small  body  of  settlers  barely  sur- 
vived the  first  long  winter,  for  out  of  28 
men  left  behind  with  Champlain  15 
died  before  the  return  of  summer.  But 
Champlain  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  small  community.  Realiz- 
ing that  if  the  colony,  placed  as  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  numerous  and  powerful  tribes, 
were  to  survive,  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians  was  a  necessity,  he  returned  to 
Tadoussac  to  confer  with  Pontgrave  as  to 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  Moreover, 
Champlain  realized  that  the  exploration  of 
Canada,  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart, 
was  only  possible  through  the  co-operation 
of  tlie  Indians,  and  that  their  support,  or  at 
least  neutrality,  would  have  to  be  secured. 
.A.t  this  period  the  Indians  of  Canada  were 
divided  into  two  main  groups — the  Algon- 
quins  and  Iroquois-Hurons.  The  Hurons, 
who  originally  sprang  from  an  Iroquois 
stock,  occupied  the  western  districts  and 
were  allied  to  the  Algonquins  who  wan- 
dered over  eastern  Canada.  The  blood- 
thirsty Iroquois,  tlie  fiercest  and  most 
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dreaded  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  a  loose 
confederation  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onodagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas — generally 
spoken  of  as  the  Five  Nations — occupying 
the  territories  farther  south,  were  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  Canadian  tribes, 
and  were  subsequently  to  exterminate 
many  of  their  enemies.  When  Champlain 
arrived  in  Canada  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
quins were  engaged  in  vi-ar.  He  had  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  parties  he  should 
favour — for  a  neutral  attitude  was  utterly 
impossible  if  he  desired  to  maintain  his 
position  in  New  France.  After  long  and 
anxious  consultation  with  Pontgrave  it  was 
decided  that  as  the  Algonquins,  who  then 
numbered  about  90,000,  were  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  settlers 
and  might  combine  with  their  allies  the 
Hurons  to  crush  the  infant  settlement,  it 
was  the  best  policy  to  obtain  their  support 
by  aiding  tliem  against  their  inveterate  foes 
the  Iroquois.  On  their  side  the  Algonquins 
welcomed  the  advent  of  the  mail-clad 
warriors  with  unqualified  delight.  The 
guns  of  Champlain  and  his  companions, 
speeding  their  magic  death  towards  their 
enemies,  were  as  valuable  as  the  assistance 
of  hundreds  of  Indian  allies.  Accompanied 
by  a  party  of  Algonquins,  Champlain  and  a 
few  companions  went  witli  a  number  of 
Montagnais  Indians'  in  search  of  their 
Huron  and  Algonquin  allies.  The  whole 
party  then  crossed  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter, 
ascended  the  Riviere  des  Iroquois,  or 
Richelieu  River,'  then  traversed  for  the 
first  time  by  white  men,  and  reached 
Chambly  Rapids.  Here  Champlain  was 
forced  to  leave  the  shallop  in  which  he 
was  journeying,  and  he  continued  with 
two  white  men  and  a  small  party  of  56 
Indians  in  24  canoes,  and  reached  the 
beginning  of  the  beautiful  hike,  over 
100  miles  in  length,  which  was  sub- 
sequently to  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  North  America.  At  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain  they  were 
met  by  a  party  of  Iroquois  warriors,  and  for 
the    first  time  in  the  history  of    the   New 

'  -A  L^roup  of  AlLJonquin  tribes  in  Quebec,  extendinj^ 
from  about  St.  Maurice  to  the  Atlantic  and  from 
the  St.  Laurence  to  tlie  watershed  of  Hudson  Bay. 
They  were  so  called  from  the  mountainous  character 
"I  their  country.  Champlain  first  met  them  in  160,; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saj^uenay.  They  were  useful  to 
the  traders,  generally  acting  .as  the  agents  of  the 
Hurons  in  bartering  furs  with  the  seamen  on  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

•  In  addition  to  being  known  as  the  Kiver  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  Kichelieu  has  been  called  the  Chambly, 
St.  Louis,  and  Sorel.  It  was  the  principal  highway 
to  the  Iroquois  count rv. 
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World  the  Iroquois  came  into  coiillicl  willi 
tlie  French.  Tlic  contest  w.is  short  but 
decisive.  The  Iroquois,  astonished  l\v  the 
wcipons  of  tile  Krenchmen,  and  lookini; 
upon  Ch.inipl.iin  and  his  conqunions  ;is 
superior  hcinns  fron>  another  world,  broke 
and  lied.  Ii-.ivini;  the  inconRrnous  allies  to 
celcbr.ite  their  victory— the  Indians  in  the 
cruel  manner  peculiar  to  their  race,  the 
Kuropeans  looking;  on  but  powerless  to 
prevent  the  inhuman  tortures  which  were 
customary  in  savage  warfare.  'Vhc  short 
and  insi)«nilicant  light  upon  the  shores  of 
Lake  Cliamplain,  in  whicli  but  a  few 
hundred  men  were  engiigcd.  was  one  of 
the  most  eventful  contests  in  the  history  of 
the  New  World,  and  set  the  seal  upon 
French  policy  tow.irds  the  Indians  for  a 
periotl  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  details  of  the  interminable  struggle 
which  followed  form  a  picture  of  revolting 
and   insens;ite  cruelly    which    has   left   an 
indelible  stain   upon  the  history  of  North 
America.     The    Iroquois    became   the    in- 
veterate   enemies     of    the     French ;     the 
formidable    power    of     their    league     was 
directed  against   the  allied   Indians  to  the 
north,  who  were  subsequently    dispersed 
and   humbled  :  and  afterwards  against  the 
French  settlements  which  suffered  from  tlie 
almost  continuous  attacks   of  tlieir  blood- 
thirsty foes.     But  whatever  the  results  of 
Champlain's    action,    he    can    scarcely   be 
blamed  for  the  policy  he  pursued.     His 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  was 
of   the   slightest,  but   he   knew   enough  to 
realize  that   French  interests  were  mainly 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  amic- 
able relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
north,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  savages 
could  only  be  obtained  by  taking  sides  in 
their  quarrels  and  protecting  them  against 
the    encroachments     of     their    formidable 
enemies  occupying   the    territories  to   the 
south-east  of  the  Great   Lakes.     He  could 
not  be  gifted  witli  sufficient  prescience  to 
foresee   that   the   Iroquois   would    be   sup- 
ported by   the  English,   who  at  the  dawn 
of   the   sixteenth   century    had   planted  no 
permanent     settlement    in    the    north-east 
of    America.     They   had   but    three   years 
previously  engaged    in    the   plantation    of 
Virginia,  and   although    they  had  been  on 
the  coasts  of  New  England,  they  had   not 
consolidated  or  established    their  position. 
The  iniquitous  coalitions  between  E;uropeans 
and  Kedskins  were  then  in  the  lap  of  the 
future,  and  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
eventual  alliances  between  white  men  and 


the  bloodthirNty  >.iv.iges  of  North  America. 
So  far  as  Chanipl.tin  was  concerned,  his 
main  object  liad  been  gained.  His  prestige 
had  been  establislied  amongst  the  trilies  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  who  realized  that  .i 
superior  race  might  henceforth  hold  the 
balance  between  the  contending  parties. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  ilet.iil  tlie 
history    of     the    little    colony    planted    at 
Quebec.     Champlain  perceived  that  it  was 
as   impossible  as  i(   was  impolitic   to   rest 
content  with    the   eslabhsliment   of   a  fort 
in    the    centre    of    a    vast    and    iniknown 
wilderness— a    fort    which     the     colonists 
might   hold  against  all  comers  so  long  as 
they   remained   within    its    narrow    limits. 
The   little   settlement    could    only    be    tlie 
nucleus    of    a    colony,     the    ceiitie    from 
which  was  to  radiate  exploring  and  trading 
activity.     Champlain  was,  above  all,  a  man 
of  action.     The  vast   territories   by  which 
he  was  surrounded  must  be  made  to  yield 
up  their  secrets.     The  great  inland  waters, 
rumours     of     which     had     reached     tlie 
settlement,   niii--t    be    discovered   and   the 
mysteries      of       the       interior       revealed. 
Champlain's  policy  was  in  fact  a  policy  of 
expansion.     Inadequate  as  were  the  means 
at  his  disposal  and  insurticient  as  was  ihe 
support   of   his    employers   in    France,   lie 
determined   that    so    long    as    he   was    in 
command,    the    New    France    across    the 
Atlantic  should  be  explored,  opened,  and 
traversed.     He  was   not — certainly  at   this 
period— a     mere     trader.      He     was     an 
.administrator,  a  soldier,  and   ;i   statesman, 
whose     horizon     was     only    hounded     by 
dreams    of     establishing     a     new    empire 
within   the    wilderness   of    .America.     Had 
he   been    content    to     remain    witliin    his 
fortifications     at     (Quebec    and     to    follow 
tlie    policy    subsequently    pursued     by    the 
English    on    the    shores    of    Hudson    Bay, 
tlie  exploration  of  Canada  would  have  been 
delayed   for   another   generation.     One   of 
Champlain's  first  actions  was  therefore  to 
explore   the   surrounding   country    and   to 
establish  outposts  from  which  to  conduct 
trading   operations  with    tlie    Hurons  and 
from    which    to    searcli    for    tlie    passage 
througli  Canada  to  the  riches  of  the   Far 
East.     The    summer    of     1610    was    spent 
in     exploring     the     country     around     the 
Richelieu    River,    and    in     the     following 
year,  after  a  journey  to  France  occasioned 
bv    the     assassination    of     Henri     IV,    he 
journevx'd   up  the   St.  Lawrence  as  far  as 
Montreal,  where  he  selected  a  place  for  a 
trading  post,  and  named  the  island  near  by 
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Sle  Ilelene  in  honour  of  the  young  wife  he 
had    married    <luring    his   recent    visit    lo ' 
France.     In  the  spring  of  1613  Champl.iln 
set   out   from   the   island  of  Sle   lU'leur  In 
search  of  a  passage  to  Cliiiia,  which  l.iv,  In 
was  convinced,   up  the  Oll.iw.i   U'ivei'  aiul  1 
across    the     coinilry    of     the     Xipi^^illL;^  ' 
Acconipaiiiid    bv    .1    young    in. in     imhuiI 
I)u   Vignaii.  who   fraudulently   claimed  to 
have   spent    a   winter   on    Lake   Nipissiiig,  i 
Champlain    passed    the    l.achiiie    Riipids  ; 
crossed    Lake   .SI.    Louis    and    the    Lake  of 
the  Two  Motinlains,  which  was  called  Lac  | 
de    Soissons    in     honour    of     the    Comic  I 
de     Soissons    who     had     been     appointed 
Lieiiteiiiint-Cioveriior,  but  dying  in  t(>] :.  had   j 
been  succeeded   bv   the  young    Prince  de   1 
Conde  ;  and  proceeded  up  tlie  river  which 
for    many    years     to     conn-     I'cjniud     the 
thoroughfare  of  explorers,  missionaries,  anil 
traders  from   Montreal    (o    tlie    h'.ir  West. 
The   party  journeyed  up  the  Oll.iwa  K'iver 
as    far    as    .Mlumette     Island,    where     l)u 
Vignau's  fraud  was  discovered,  and  where 
Champlain    was    forced    to     abandon     his 
search  for  the  Western  Sea.     At  this  time 
Champlain,  wlio  had  become  the  Lieutenant 
ill   Canada  for  Ihe  non-resident  (lovenior, 
representing  the  interests  of  the  nioiio]io- 
lists,   was  in    constant   conflict   with   those 
mcrcliants  wlio  claimed  tlie  right  of  free 
trade     upon     the     Si.     Lawrence.     As     a 
compromise,  in  the  new  commission  issued 
to  Champlain,  the  monopoly  was  restricted 
to    the    districts    above    Quebec,    beyond 
which  place  he  was  authorized  to  seize  the 
vessels  or  traders   of   other   nations  or   of 
Frenclimen  who  ventured  into  the  reserved 
territories  in  dcliaiice  of  the  new  inoiiopoly. 
Quebec  thus   became  the  eastern  frontier 
post  of  the  new  company,  and  it  was  more 
than  ever  to  the  interest  of  the  monopolists 
that  the  exploration  of  the  interior  slioiild 
be  vigorously  carried  on. 

But  whilst  Champlain  in  his  dual 
capacity  as  the  (iovernor's  representative 
and  tlie  agent  of  the  Company  was  ready 
and  anxious  to  undertake  fresh  journeys 
into  the  surrounding  country,  lie  also  felt 
a  keen  interest  in  the  future  of  the  savage 
races  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
As  a  pious  CUholic  he  beheld  tlieir 
condition  with  feelings  of  liorror.  They 
were  living,  lie  wrote,  "  like  brute  beasts, 
without  faith,  without  law,  without  religion, 

'  Xipissinj;,  nieatiinj*  "at  the  little  water," 
rcterrinj^  to  I^ake  XipissinjJ.  The  Nipissings  were 
an  .Alj^oiiquin  tribe  who  have  remained  in  their 
ciriginal  district  since  they  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  French. 
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ivithout   God,"   and   lie   felt  it   his  duty  to 
press   for   the    dispatch    of    a    mission    to 
forward     the     interests     of     the     Church 
imongst   the   heathen.     Suspicious   of    the 
inotives   and    methods    of    the   Jesuits,    he 
turned   to  the    Recollets,  a  branch    of  the 
Franciscan   Order,   and   in   the    spring   of 
1615      four      friars,      charged     with      the 
L'stablishment   of    Christianity,    arrived    in 
Canada.     On  their  arrival  at  Quebec  Mass 
was  said  for  the  i^rst  time  in  New  France, 
and    posts    were    allotted    to    the    zealous 
missionaries.     Father     Joseph     Le     Caron 
went    fearlessly    forward    to     the     Huron 
country,    Dolbeau    commenced    a    mission 
among--t     the      Montaignais,     and      Denis 
Jamay  and   the    lay  brother    Pacihque   du 
PIcssis   remained   at    Quebec.     Champlain 
subsequently  followed    Le  Caron  into  the 
Huron  country  by  way  of  Lake  Nipissing 
and  the  Frencli  River,  was  received  with 
great  honour  by  the  Indians,  and  witnessed 
the    remarkable    success— outward    if    not 
inward— which  was  attending  the   labours 
of  Le  Caron.     Thus  were  planted  on  the 
soil   of     New   France    the    seeds    of    that 
Christianity  which  was  for  so  long  but  a 
convenient     profession     on     the    part     of 
the     natives,     which     they     did     not     and 
could  not    understand,  and  which   seldom 
changed   their   ferocious   and    bloodthirsty 
natures.      Their     primitive     minds     were 
awed    by   the    outward     symbols    of    the 
faith.     They  wondered  at  the  fortitude  of 
the   white  men   who  came   amongst  them 
clad  in  the  rude  garb  of  their  Order,  their 
naked  feet  shod  with  wooden  sandals,  but 
carrying    neither    lirearms    nor    weapons, 
relying  solely   on    the   protection    of    the 
outward    symbol    of    their    faith— a    new 
vicinilo  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  or  ivory 
cross.     When  Champlain  visited  France  in 
1616,  he  joined  in  an  earnest  prayer  that 
the   hearts  of    the  king   and    his    council 
might   be   moved   to   "  render   what    help 
might    be    needful    to    uplift    these    poor 
Indians    to    a    knowledge    of    God,   from 
which    act    honour   would    accrue    to    his 
Majesty,    greatness    and    increase    to    his 
kingdom,   prosperity  to   his   subjects,   and 
the  glory  of  all  the  labour  and  enterprise 
would  be   to   God."     When   he  landed   at 
Honfleur,  he  heard   that  Conde  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  he  concluded 
rightly  that  "  the  enemies  of  the  company 
would  not  be  slow  in  vomiting  forth  their 
poison." 

Champlain's  life  from  this  date  was  one 
long  struggle  against  dangers  and  difficul- 


ties in  Canada  and  against  opposition  and 
neglect  in   France.     Of  them  all   the  last 
was  the  most  detrimental  to  his  policy  of 
expansion.      The    condition    of    affairs   in 
France  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  vigor- 
ous policy  in  Canada.     Quebec  remained  a 
tinv  settlement  on  the  verge  of  the  forest, 
almost  lost  in  the  immensities  of  the  wil- 
derness.     Its  strategic  and  even  its  com- 
mercial importance  were  entirely  unrealized. 
At  the  best  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  trading 
post   whence    certain    courtiers    and    mer- 
chants derived  a  not  inconsiderable  income. 
Colonization    was    at    a    standstill.       The 
settlers  whom  Champlain  desired  failed  to 
arrive,  and  it  was  only  in  1617,  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  settlement, 
that  Louis  Hebert,  the  first  genuine  colonist 
in  New  France,  arrived  with  his  wife  and 
family.      In    the    following    years    a    few 
families  arrived,  attracted  to   the  wilds  of 
Canada   by   the   love    of   adventure  or   the 
hope   of   gain  ;    but   in   contrast   with   the 
rapidlv  growing  colonies  in  Virginia   and 
New  England,  they  formed  an  utterly  in- 
significant community  lost  in  the  midst  of 
vast  solitudes.     Moreover,  in  Quebec  itself 
there  was   little  cause   for   congratulation. 
When  a  rival  Company  under   Guillaume 
de  Caen  and  his  two  brothers,  who  were 
uncompromising    Huguenots,   was   formed 
in    162 1,  Quebec  was  clamorous  with  the 
quarrels  of  the  traders.     In  the  year  1625 
a  momentous  change  was  introduced  into 
the  affairs  of  New  F'rance.      Hitherto  the 
RecoUet  fathers  had  carried  on  their  mis- 
sions with  a  considerable  amount  of  success, 
but  in  that  year  the  Jesuits,  supported  by  the 
Viceroy  Ventadour,"  and  favoured  by  the 
influence  of  the  Queen-Mother,  the  unscru- 
pulous  and   ambitious   Marie   de   Medicis, 
arrived  in  Canada  determined  to  see  "  the 
glory  of   God  flourish  in  those    barbarous 
lands."      The  arrival  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
was   received    with  mixed   feelings   in   the 
little   community    at    Quebec.      Champlain 
was  absent,  and  the  Jesuits  were  shunned 
alike  by  the  Catholic  and  Huguenot  traders, 
but  were  welcomed  by  the  Recollets  who 
had  been   instrumental  in   calling  them  to 
Canada.     Whatever  opinions  may  be  held 
of  the  subsequent  actions  of  the  Jesuits  in 

'  On  the  retirement  of  the  Due  de  Montmorency, 
Henri  de  Levy,  Due  de  Ventadour,  had  liecome 
Viceroy  and  patron  of  Canada.  Unhke  most  of  liis 
predecessors  who  had  accepted  office  for  a  con- 
sideration, Ventadour  was  an  earnest,  if  not  bigoted, 
Catliolic  who  rej^arded  Canada  as  a  vast  mission-field 
rather  than  as  a  new  colony.  He  had  retired  from 
Court  and  had  entered  into  holy  orders. 
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their  long  conflict  with  the  secular  authori- 
ties, there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  the 
whole-hearted  devotion  of  the  first  members 
of  the  order  to   arrive   in   Canada.     They 
underwent  the   most  terrible   hardships  in 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.     They  braved 
death  in  a  hundred  hideous  forms,  endured 
tortures    that    would    have    appalled    the 
stoutest,  and  WMth  absolute  fearlessness  and 
courage    they   preached    their    mission    of 
peace  to  the  savage  Indian  tribes.     Father 
Charles  Lalemant,  the  first  Superior  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  in  Canada,  whose  "  Relation  "  ' 
of  the  year  1625  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  beginning  of  the  mission,  and  Fathers 
Jean  de  Brebeuf  and  Enemond  Masse,  three 
of  the  most  saintly  figures  in  the  history  of 
the  Church   in   Canada,  entered  enthusias- 
tically upon  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
But  they  arrived  at  a  time  of  deep  anxiety, 
for  not  only  was  Quebec  torn  asunder  by 
the  quarrels  of  the  rival  trading  and  reli- 
gious factions,  but  fears   were  entertained 
that    the    English    or    Dutch   might    take 
advantage   of    the    weakness   of    the   little 
community  to  seize  and  destroy  the  colony. 
Richelieu,  who  had  become  Grand  Master 
and     Superintendent    of     Navigation     and 
Commerce,  in  addition  to  his  multifarious 
duties,  found  time  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Canada  and  inaugurated  a  complete  change 
of  policy.     He  suppressed  existing  charters 
and  privileges  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  new  company  which  in  return  for  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  and  other  privi- 
leges  engaged    to   further    colonization    in 
New  France.     The  new  Company  consisted 
of  one  hundred  associates  and  is  generally 
known  as  the  Company  of  New  France. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Company  acquired 
its  privileges  was  that  the  colonization  of 
New  France  should  be  undertaken  by 
Catholics,  and  the  Huguenots  were  ex- 
pressly  forbidden    to   enter    tlie   country.^ 

•  The  "  Relations  "of  the  Jesuits,  which  form  invalu- 
able historical  documents,  were  written  in  the  form 
of  letters  and  reports  from  members  of  the  Order  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  They  were  published  in 
Paris  bv  the  Provinci,il.  They  were  written  with 
the  twofold  object  of  describing  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  was  carried  on  in  the  remote  missions 
and  of  soliciting  subscriptions  for  its  cimlinuance. 
Although  they  do  not  present  either  a  complete  or 
absolutely  truthful  picture  of  the  missions— they 
form  the  most  valuable  existing  record  of  Christian 
enterprise  in  New  France.  Their  publication  ceased 
in  1673,  when  the  General  of  the  Order  in  Rome 
was  instructed  by  Pope  Clement  X  not  to  print  any 
further  records. 

=  Most  of  the  trading  companies  put  in  the  fore- 
front of  their  pious  intentions  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen ;    trade,    the   real    object  of    the   ventures, 
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This  measure  was  not  cnlirclv  due  to  reli- 
gious bigotry,  for  it  was  only  too  apparent 
that  religious  dissensions  were  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  colony.  The  Huguenots  in 
France  were  in  active  revolt  against  the 
(iovi-rninent  and  political  foresight  de- 
manded th.it  their  feuds  should  not  he 
transplanted  to  the  soil  of  the  French  set- 
tlements in  the  New  World.  Hut  the 
vigorous  policy  of  Richelieu  was  to  receive 
a  temporary  check  at  its  commencement. 
Whilst  a  fleet  of  four  vessels  was  being 
lilted  out  to  convey  the  colonists  to  New 
France,  together  with  stores  and  provisions 
for  the  neglected  settlement  at  (^)uebcc, 
a  group  of  Knglish  adventurers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  war  belweei\  Knglaiul  .md 
France,  was  preparing  to  attack  the  French 
colonies  in  .Anicric.i.  Well  aware  of  the 
weakness  of  the  sm.iU  garrisons  at  l,}uebec 
and  Fort  Roval.  a  company  of  London 
merchants  fitted  out  three  vessels  which, 
under  the  command  of  David  Kirk  and  his 
brothers,  sailed  from  Kngland  in  the  spring 
of  162S,  surprised  and  captured  the  siiuadron 
conveying  the  French  colonists,  and  took 
Port  Royal,  the  French  settlement  in  Acadia. 
Returning  in  the  following  year.  Kirk  ad- 
vanced up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Quebec.  Champlain,  who 
had  been  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  France,  finding  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  hold  the  settlement  in  face  of 
impending  famine  and  the  superior  forces 
by  which  he  was  assiiiled,  surrendered  to 
the  English  on  July  20,  1629.  He  was  un- 
aware that  the  Treaty  of  Suze  had  been 
signed  three  months  earlier,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  former  French  posses- 
sions in  North  America  were  to  be  returned 
to  France.  For  three  years  there  was  an 
interregnum  in  Xcw  France,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1632,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  that  the 
French  settlements  were  finally  returned 
to  France — Charles  I  having  been  induced 
to  this  course  owing  to  the  threat  of  the 
French  king  to  withold  the  payment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  dowry  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria. 

But  the  temporary  occupation  of  N'ew 
France  had  no  effect  upon  the  future 
history  of  Canada.     It  was  otherwise  with 

occupying  a  second  place.  Thus  the  charter  ot  the 
Hundred  Associates  stated  that  the  company  had 
been  formed  "  tor  the  primary  purpose  of  converting 
the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith."  and  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  his  Majesty's  subjects  new 
commercial  advantages,  derivable  from  a  better 
management  of  the  fur  trade." 


the  capture  of  the  setllements  upon  the 
coasts  of  .\cadia,  which  led  to  long  and 
acrimonious  discussions  between  the  two 
(lovernments  and  resulted  in  prolongetl 
arguments  upon  the  precise  status  of  the 
ilispuletl  territories  and  to  inveslig.itions  of 
the  conllicting  claims  of  the  two  countries. 
The  whole  of  Acadia  was  at  this  period 
claimed  by  the  two  leading  colonizing 
nations  of  northern  l\urope.  I'"ng!and  based 
her  somewhat  shadowy  claims  upon  piiorily 
of  discovery,  whilst  France  poinled  lo  more 
or  less  effective  coloni/ation  un<ler  I'oulrin- 
court  and  I'ontgrave.  It  has  been  seen  how 
a  small  colony  was  left  on  Sable  Island  in 
1598  and  a  settlement  m.ade  on  the  island  of 
Sle.  Croix  in  \<K)^  which  was  subsecpu-ntly 
removed  to  Port  Royal  and  remained  in 
Acadia  until  the  summer  of  1607.  Another 
settlement  was  made  in  tlic  following  year 
wlien  I'outriiicourt  again  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Port  Royal,  where  shortly  after- 
wards the  Jesuit  fathers  Pierre  Biard  and 
Kncmond  Masse  arrived  to  minister  to  tlie 
wandering  lrib(.s  of  the  peninsula.  But  the 
new  settlement  liad  scarcelv  been  com- 
menced when  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  sub- 
sequently Deputy-Ciovernor  of  Virginia, 
was  sent  northwards  charged  witli  tlie 
task  of  destroying  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Acadia,  which  were,  it  was 
asserted,  an  invasion  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  Virginia  Company.  The 
capture  of  Ste.  Croix  and  Port  Royal  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuit  mission  at 
Mount  Desert  in  1613  were  the  first  episode 
in  the  long  struggle  between  Fiance  and 
England  for  the  possession  of  Nortli 
.America.  But  the  French  were  soon  back 
at  Port  Royal  under  Hieucourt,  tlie  son  of 
Poutrincourt,  and  the  sole  apparent  result 
of  Argall's  action  was  that  his  name  was 
commemorated  on  contemporary  Knglish 
maps  where  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  called 
.■\rgairs  Bay.  At  this  period  and  until  tlie 
final  peace  between  England  and  France 
after  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759,  Acadia  or 
La  Cadie  was  one  of  the  vaguest  and  most 
elastic  of  geographical  terms.  It  is  generally 
taken  to  be  synonymous  with  Xova  Scotia, 
but  the  boundaries  were  not  defined  and  it 
included  the  whole  of  that  province  and 
much  more. 

When  Port  Royal  was  captured  by  Kirk 
on  his  way  to  Quebec  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  securing  British  predominance 
in  those  regions.  The  English  monarch 
had  never  relinquished  his  claims  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  Xorth  America,  and 
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when  in  lO.'i  Sir  Willi. ml  .Mex.uuier", 
inspired  by  the  success  of  the  luiglish 
colonies  in  Virginia  and  New  Engl.uul, 
proposed  to  King  James  the  establishment  | 
of  a  Scotch  settlement  in  Acadia,  he  received  ' 
the  enthusiastic  suppoi  I  of  his  royal  master. 
The  story  of  the  tirsl  Biilish  selllenieul 
within  the  bounds  of  tlie  present  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  one  of  the  least  known  episodes 
in  Canadian  hi-loiy.  It  has  geneiallv  been 
looked  upon  as  an  event  whicli  li.id  nn 
pemi.iiienl  significance,  whereas  il  toruis 
in  reality  one  of  the  most  inlerestnig 
attempts  at  colonization,  and  has  left  m.niv 
traces  upon  ihe  subsequent  history  of 
Canada.  Alexander,  who  was  bv  biith  a 
Scot,  was  also  a  poet  ;ind  .1  dreamer.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  by  a  witty  contem- 
porary lliat  "  he  w.is  born  a  poet  and  aimed 
to  be  a  king,"  '  and  historians  and  satirists 
have  been  wont  to  make  merry  over  tlie 
failure  of  his  schemes.  But  he  was  endowed 
with  energy  and  versatility,  and  had  tlie 
times  been  propitious  there  can  be  litlle 
doubt  tiiat  he  would  have  been  able  to 
carry  his  cnlonizing  ventures  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  It  is  easy  to  belittle  the  man 
and  to  poke  fun  at  the  lame  ending  of  his 
ventures  ;  it  is  less  easy  to  realize  the 
careful  preparalion  of  his  plans,  the 
enthusiasm  which  led  liini  to  initiate  a 
great  scheme  of  colonization,  and  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  underlay  his  schemes. 
Shortly  before  llie  dealli  of  James  I, 
Alexander  received  from  that  monarch  a 
charter  conveying  to  him  wliat  were  prac- 
tically sovereign  rights  over  an  immense 
area  in  North  America.  It  was  then  the 
custom  for  a  monarch  to  bestow  upon  his 
favourites  great  tracts  of  territory  in  the 
New  World,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
only  limited  by  the  imagination  of  the 
donor ;  the  rights  appertaining  thereto 
were  as  vague  as  the  frontiers  fixed  by 
the  coveted  charters.  James  was  no  excep- 
tion to  tlic  rule.  The  charter  granted  on 
September  10,  162 1,  duly  ratified  by  the 
Scottish  ParlianienI  on  July  31,  1630,  and  on 
June  2iS,  1633,  and  exiended  by  subsequent 

'  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  in  the  "Jewel,"  1652.  wrote 
of  Alexander  that  "  it  did  not  s.itislie  his  ambition  to 
have  a  laurel  from  the  muses  and  be  esteemed  a  king 
amongst  poets,  but  he  must  be  king  of  some  Xew- 
found-land ;  and  like  anotlier  Alexander  indeed, 
searching  after  new  worlds,  have  the  sovereignty 
of  Xova  Scotia.  He  was  born  a  poet,  and  aimed 
to  be  a  king  ;  therefore  would  he  have  his  royal  title 
from  King  James,  who  was  born  a  king  and  aimed 
to  be  a  poet.  Had  lie  stopped  there  it  would  have 
been  well :  but  the  Hame  ot  his  honour  must  have 
some  oyle  wherewith  to  nourish  it.  Like  another 
King  Arthur  he  must  have  his  knights." 
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charters  j;ranted  by  Charles  I,  gave  to 
Alexander  and  his  heirs  "  all  and  singular 
the  lands,  continents,  and  islands  situate 
and  lying  in  America,  within  the  Cape  or 
Promonotory  commonly  called  Cap  dc 
Sahle  ...  to  the  river  called  by  tlie  name 
of  Sancta  Crux  and  to  the  remotest  source 
or  fountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  same 
.  .  and  tlience  .  .  .  into  the  great  river 
of  Canada  .  .  .  thence  to  the  islands  called 
ISacalaos  or  Cape  Breton,"  with  the  mines, 
minerals,  precious  stones,  etc.  By  the 
subsequent  charter  of  i6j,S,  Charles  I 
granted  to  Alexander  "all  and  sundrie  lands 
within  the  Gulf  of  Canada  ...  all  and 
sundrie  lands  lying  within  the  said  river 
Canada,  from  the  said  mouth  and  entrance 
up  to  the  head  fountain  and  source  thereof, 
wheresoever  it  be,  or  the  lake  whence  it 
flows  (which  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
towards  the  Gulf  of  California,  called  by 
some  the  Vermilion  Sea)  .  .  .  and  50  leagues 
of  bounds  on  both  sides  the  aforesaid  river 
Canada — and  likewise  all  and  sundry  islands 
King  within  the  said  Gulf  of  California,  as 
also  all  and  whole  the  lands  and  bounds 
adjacent  to  the  said  gulf,  on  west  and 
south,  whether  they  be  found  a  part  of  the 
continent  or  main  land  or  an  island  (as  it  i> 
tliought  they  are)  which  is  commonly  called 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  California." 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  amazing  document, 
drawn  up  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
geographical  features  of  the  North  American 
continent,  granted  rights  of  proprietorship 
not  only  over  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Xew  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
but  also  over  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  (then  undiscovered) 
and  the  immense  country  on  the  western 
coasts  of  the  continent.' 

By  a  legal  hction  this  great  territory, 
to  which  Alexander,  in  emulation  of  the 
foundation  of  New  F" ranee.  New  England, 
and  New  Spain,  had  given  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia,  was  attached  to  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  as  it  was  his  intention  that 
the  new  countrv  sliould  be  settled  by  Scots 


*  In  tliL-  early  years  of  the  nineteeiitli  centnr\\  a 
person  named  Alexander  Humphrj'S  (changed  by 
deed-poll  to  Alexander),  claiming  to  be  a  descendant 
of  Sir  William  Alexander,  put  forward  claims  to 
these  immense  territories  and  received  a  consider- 
able amount  of  support  until  in  1839  the  pseudo  Earl 
of  Stirling  was  arrested  and  his  claims  proved  to  rest, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  upon  certain  forged 
documents.  The  case  excited  great  interest  at  the 
time  and  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
United  States  as  under  other  grants  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  State  of  Maine  was  also  demanded  by 
the  claimant. 


in  contradistinction  to  the  settlement  of 
Virginia  and  New  England  by  English- 
men. One  very  interesting  privilege  was 
attached  to  Alexander's  grant.  This  was 
the  right  to  found  in  Scotland  an  order 
of  baronets  similar  to  that  established  by 
James  I  in  i6ii  in  connection  with  the 
colonization  of  Ulster.  James  I,  and  sub- 
sequentlv  his  ill-fated  son,  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  Alexander's  plans.  On  August  5, 
ifi24,  in  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland,  he  wrote  that  he  considered  "  no 
kynd  of  conquest  can  be  more  easie  and 
innocent  than  that  which  doth  proceede 
from  Plantationes,  specially  in  a  countrey 
commodious  for  men  to  live  in,  yet  re- 
mavneing  altogether  desert,"  and  on 
October  i^th  he  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
make  the  colonization  of  Nova  Scotia  "  a 
work  of  our  owne,  and  as  we  were  pleased 
to  erect  the  honour  of  Knicht  Barronetts 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Plantation  of 
Ireland,  so  we  doe  desire  to  conferr  the 
like  honour  within  our  kingdome  upon 
suche  as  .  .  .  will  agree  for  some  propor- 
tion of  grounds  within  New  Scotland." 
Charles  I  was  equally  explicit  in  his 
approval  of  Alexander's  plans.  Ten  days 
before  his  father's  death  lie  wrote  recom- 
mending "  the  said  Sir  William  and  the 
business  to  your  best  assistance,  hereby 
declairing  that  we  favour  bothe  the  busines 
and  the  persone  that  followetli  it." 
Alexander  was  empowered  to  create,  and 
did  so  by  his  own  letters  patent,  a  number 
of  baronets,  each  of  whom  was  to  pay 
1,000  Scottish  marks  and  to  provide 
six  settlers  for  the  new  colony,  or  to 
pay  a  further  sum  of  2,000  marks,  in 
all  about  /^[66  sterling  in  the  money  of 
those  times.  In  return  for  this  payment 
each  baronet  received  a  grant  of  16.000 
acres,  seisin  of  which  he  was  permitted  to 
take,  by  a  legal  hction,  at  the  market  cross 
in  Edinburgh.  Provided  with  the  funds 
secured  by  the  sale  of  these  baronies 
Alexander  sent  out  a  party  of  colonists  in 
June  1622,  but  the  season  was  too  late, 
and  the  colonists  were  forced  to  winter 
in  Newfoundland.  In  the  following  year 
another  vessel  was  despatched,  but  no 
permanent  settlement  appears  to  have 
been  formed  until  1628,  when  a  small 
colony  was  established  at  Port  Royal, 
under  Sir  William  Alexander  the  younger, 
who  acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant  in  the 
New  World.  But  the  .settlement  was 
dogged  by  misfortunes.  By  the  follow- 
ing year  no  fewer  than  30  of  the  settlers 
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had   died,   and    the    old    stor}'     of    infant 
colonies  was  again  repeated. 

In  the  meantime  other  small  settlements 
were  being  founded  in  Acadia,  which  had 
been  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Caledonia  and  Alexandria,  at  least  on  the 
map.'  In  162S  Sir  James  Stewart,  of 
Killeith,  Lord  Ochiltree,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  planted  a  colony 
on  Cape  Breton,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  France ;  and  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of  Lochinvar, 
also  visited  a  settlement  called  New 
Galloway  at  about  the  same  time.  But 
Alexander's  colony  at  Port  Royal  was 
scarcelv  out  of  its  preliminary  troubles 
when,  owing  to  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain, 
Charles  I  gave  instructions  that  the  fort 
was  to  be  destroyed  and  the  settlement 
evacuated.  In  a  letter  written  on  July  10, 
163 1,  Charles  I  gave  orders  to  Alexander, 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Stirling 
and  Viscount  of  Canada,  "  to  demolish  the 
fort  which  was  builded  by  your  son  there, 
and  to  remove  all  the'  people,  goods, 
ordnance,  munitions,  cattle,  and  other 
things  belonging  unto  that  colonic, 
leaving  the  bounds  altogether  waste  and 
unpeopled."  It  has  been  hastily  assumed 
that  under  this  treaty  Charles  I  gave  up 
the  whole  of  Acadia  to  the  French,  but 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  subse- 
quent letters  to  the  Scottish  Parliament 
that  he  still  maintained  his  sovereignty 
over  the  territory,  only  agreeing  to  re- 
cognize the  slaliis  quo  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Two  letters  only 
need  be  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this 
view.  On  January  5,  1634-5,  Charles 
wrote  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  stating 
that  he  desired  to  establish  "  some  good 
course  for  the  prosecution  of  tlie  work  of 
plantation  in  New  Scotland,"  and  asking 
his  advice  ;  and  on  September  27,  1633, 
he  wrote  to  the  Scottish  Privy  Council 
that  "  hearing  that  there  wes  a  rumour 
givin  out  that  we  had  totallie  left  our 
purpose  to  plant  in  that  countrie  as  having 
surrendered  our  right  thereof,  least  anie 
further  mistaking  should  arise  hereupon 
wee  thought  good  hereby  to  declare  our 
intentions  thereon  :  which  is,"  etc.  But 
the  Earl  of  Stirling's  dream  of  empire  in 
the  New  World  was  at  an  end.  The  con- 
clusion of  peace  bad  shattered  his  hopes  ; 

1  See  Sir  William  Alexander's  "  The  Map  and 
Description  of  New  England  ;  together  with  a  Dis- 
course of  Plantation  and  Colonies,"  1630.  being  a 
reissue  of  his  "An  Encouragement  to  Colonies," 
1624. 
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the  subsequent  iHilitical  siluatiuii  in  Eng- 
land rendered  impossible  the  I'urllier 
prosecution  of  his  enterprise.  Me  died 
in  i(>40  a  ruined  and  impoverished  man, 
leaving;  a  legacy  of  debt  to  his  unfortu- 
nate heirs,  the  name  of  a  new  coinitry 
upon  the  map  of  America,  and  a  mass  of 
legal  conundrums  in  connection  with  his 
charters  and  grants  that  no  tribunal  of 
lawyers  has  yet  Ix-en  alile  to  unravel. 

IIIAITKK    V 

The  JcMiits  in    Now    Iraiue     l.a\al, 
Ironlenac 

As  soon  as  Charles  1  had  agrcetl  to  the 
Treaty  of  St.  (lermain-cu-l.aye,  h,ii<ding 
back  to  France  the  valley  of  the  SI. 
Lawrence  and  ostensibly  the  whole  of 
Acadia,  but  in  reality  only  evacuatin!<  the 
English  settlements  made  in  the  latter 
country  whilst  maintaining,  at  le.ast  in 
private,  his  sovereign  rights  over  that 
immense  territory,  the  Company  of  N'ew 
France  at  once  took  possession  of  tlie 
country.  Whatever  were  the  ultim.ite 
intentions  of  the  English  monarch  he 
w.TS  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  even 
the  semblance  of  sovereignty  over  Canada 
and  Acadia.  Harassed  by  pecuniary 
embarrassments  and  by  quarrels  with  his 
Parliament,  and  anxious  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  his  brother-in-law  Louis  XIII, 
Charles  returned  the  English  conquests 
in  .America.  It  is  probable  that  he  secretly 
cherished  the  design  of  again  acquiring 
Nova  Scotia  at  a  more  propitious  moment, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  completely  abandoned  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  without  any  ulterior 
mental  reservations  as  to  his  sovereignty 
over  Canada. 

Port  Royal  was  reoccupied  by  tlie 
Chevalier  de  Razilly,  whilst  Charnisay ' 
took  command  of  a  fortil'ied  post  at 
Penobscot,     and     Charles     dc     la     Tour  ■ 

*  Charles  dc  Mcnon  Charnis.iy.  ScijjiiL-ur  d'.AiiIiiay. 

-  Charles  dc  la  Tour,  or  Charles  de  St.  Eslienne, 
son  oi  Claude  de  la  Tour,  came  to  .\cadia  in  i<»io 
with  his  father  When  Port  I^oyal  was  occupied 
by  the  English  he  obtained  a  ijrant  from  Alexander 
ot  land  near  Cape  Sable,  now  known  :is  Port 
Latour.  Both  lather  and  son  were  created 
baainets  of  Xova  Scotia  and  received  from 
Alexander  grants  of  two  baronies,  called  the 
Kironv  of  SL  Estienne  and  the  barony  of  La 
Tour  respectively.  When  Razilly  died  in  1636  a 
bitter  feud  broke  out  between  La  Tour  and 
Charnisav,  tKJth  claiming  to  represent  the  French 
Icing  in  Acadia.  La  Tour  always  managed  to 
maintain  his  f(M>ting  in  Nova  Scotia,  even  obtaining 
a  grant  from  Cromwell  when  the  latter  took 
possession  of  the  colony  in  1654,  and  retained 
his  possessions  till  his  death  in  1666. 


retained  his  l.inds  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John  Kiver.  Ouebec  was  reoccupied 
in  i(>.,3  when  Ch.iuiplain  returned  as 
governor.  With  his  return  the  period  of 
the  early  trading  companies  came  to  .111 
end.  Chainplain  as  the  direct  lepiesenla- 
five  of  his  sovereign  was  now  eiial'ltd  lo 
c.uTV  into  execution  the  pl.iiis  for  colom 
nation  which  he  had  long  cherished. 
Hitherto  N'ew  France  had  made  little 
progress.  Excessive  Ciovernineiit.il  coiitiol. 
constant  interference  with  trade,  the 
gr.iuling  .iiul  speedy  .dirogatinu  ol 
monopulies,  the  absence  of  colonists,  the 
qu.irrels  between  the  rival  trading  and 
religious  factions,  had  served  to  keep  the 
colony  in  a  backward  state.  The  net  resuU 
of  coinpanv  rule  had  been  the  eslablisli- 
iiieiit  of  a  lew  tin-l  lading  posts,  tlie 
inlrodiiction  of  a  haiulfnl  of  colonists  wlio 
were  subjected  to  every  kind  of  vexations 
and  stupid  restriction,  .md  llic  conversion 
of  some  of  the  Indians,  who  delighted 
in  the  symbols  of  Christiaiiily  without 
realizing  their  meaning  or  pr.ictising  the 
precepts  of  the  new  religion.  Practically 
no  land  had  been  put  under  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  tilled 
by  the  Kecollets  and  a  small  palcli 
cultivated  by  Louis  Heberl  and  his  son- 
in-law  Louis  Couillard.  Can.ida,  in  fact, 
remained  a  trading  settlement  and  in  no 
sense  of  the  term  could  be  dignilicd  by 
the  name  of  colony. 

With  the  return  of  ClKiniplain,  supported 
as  he  was  by  Richelieu  who,  disagreeing 
with  the  idea  of  his  predecessor  Sully 
to  whom  colonies  appeared  to  be  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  now- 
insisted  upon  a  vigorous  policy  of  religious 
and  commercial  expansion,  a  fresh  era 
was  coninienced  in  the  affairs  of  New 
P'rance.  I'nder  tlie  aegis  of  the  Company 
of  New  France,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  college  at  Quebec,  maintained  the 
various  Jesuit  stations,  the  Jesuits  recom- 
menced and  extended  their  work.  A 
mission  was  started  at  Three  Rivers, 
another  in  the  Huron  country,  and  Jesuit 
priests  were  sent  to  Miscou  and  Cape 
Breton  ;  but  the  Recollets,  who  had  been 
the  real  religious  pioneers  in  Canada,  were 
not  allowed  to  return  until  thirty  years 
later.  Colonization  was  also  commenced 
on  a  small  scale.  About  200  settlers 
arrived  in  1633,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing \-ear  an  association  was  formed  in 
France  for  promoting  the  settlement  of 
Canada.     From  this  time  small   parties  of 
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sellleis  commenced  to  arrive    and    Cham- 
plain   was  destined    In   six-  the    reali/.ition 
of  his  dream  and  to  witness  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sin.ill  popul.ilioii  dcpendi'iil  upon 
agriculture  in   the  counliy   willi  winch  he 
had  so  long  been  associated.     Al  his  death, 
on   Chiislmas  Dav  1035,  he  was  nniveis.illy 
l.iniiiited  ill   the  colony,  especiillv   bv  llie 
lesuils    who    had    been    favoured    by    Hie 
Ciovernor    since    his    reliiin    lo     Canad.i. 
Ch.iiiiplain.   savs  llie    wiiler    of    the   Jesiiil 
"  Rel.ition  "  of  1(13(1,"  had  led  a  life  of  i^rcit 
justice,  eipiily,  and   perfect  loyally   lo   his 
king,  and    Invviids   the    genlUinen    of    Ilic 
compaiiv."      Ill'  had,  moreover,    piescived 
an  eipijl  l>.il. nice  between  llie  liv.il  religious 
factions,  ,iud  although  towards  the  end  of 
his  career    he   looked   upon    the    Recollets 
less  favoiiiablv   and    bccaiiu'   iinnieisi'd    in 
the    plans  of  the   Jesuits,    who    were    sup- 
ported   by    the    Court    party,    he    always 
appears   to    have    nuiiitained   .111    indepen- 
dent attitude.     Willi  his  death  there  passed 
away  one  of   the  gre.it   empire  builders  of 
the  seventeenth  century.     That  he  was  iini 
able  to  accomplish   more  was  due  mainly 
to  political  causes  over  which  he  had   no 
control.     A  m.an  of  statesmanlike  qualities, 
who  realized,  at  least  in  his  later  years,  the 
immensity  of  the  territories  over  which  he 
had   nominal   control,    he    recognized    that 
Knropean  prestige  in  .\merica  would  have 
to    be    maiiit.iined     in    the    long    run    by 
military    means    rather    than    by    religious 
and  commercial   penetration.     One  of   his 
last  acts   was  to  petition  for    100   soldiers 
to  check  the  ravages  of  the  Iroquois.     Had 
the   French    authorities  realized  the   value 
of    their     great    heritage     in    Canada    his 
petition  would  have  been  granted  and  the 
nucleus    of     a    permanent    military    force 
established    on    the    St.     Lawrence.      Un- 
fortunately his    requests    were    unheeded, 
with    the     result     tlial    the     country    was 
destined   lo  pass   through    periods   of   dis- 
tress and  disaster  whicli  might  easily  have 
been  avoided. 

With  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  Canada 
entered  upon  a  phase  of  her  history  in 
which  religion  seemed  to  become  the 
predominating  inlluence.  The  civil 
authority,  at  least  for  a  time,  appeared  to 
be  almost  subordinated  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
amongst  the  heathen  and  the  conversion 
of  the  savage  tribes  to  Catholicism  were 
apparently  the  main  aim  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  section  of  the  French  Court. 
First    as   the   Jesuits   were    in    the   arts   of 
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peace,   more    tli;in    holding   their    own    in 
religious   controversy,    masters   in    tlie   art 
of  rlieforic,  skilled  in  debate,  eloquent  in 
the  preaching  of  their  faith,  bound  by  the 
strictest  vows  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
prestige  of  tlieir  Order,  they  were  always 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  cause 
they  had  at   heart.     They  did  not  hesitate 
to  visit  the   most  ferocious   of  the    savage 
races  to  whom  they  had  come  to  minister. 
No  mission   was   too  perilous  for  them  to 
undertake.     The  forests  had   no  dangers  ; 
the   difficult   waterways    were   no   barrier  ; 
the    rigours     of     winter    were     cheerfully 
endured,     .\rnied  with  the  cross  and  sup- 
ported   by   an    undying    enthusiasm    they 
pushed  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  untrodden 
wilderness,    pioneers   of    the   faith    amidst 
incredible  dangers.     But  withal  there  was 
a    deep    political    ideal     underlving    their 
enthusiasm.    They  stood  for  the  supremacv 
of   the  Church   in    temporal  as  well  as  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  the  ideal  they  secretly 
cherished  was  the  ultramontane  Catholicism 
of  Rome  and  Spain  ratlier  than  the  broader 
and   more    tolerant    policy    of    the    other 
religious  orders.     In  the  history  of  Canada 
they  will  be  seen  again  and  again  in  con- 
flict with  the  civil  power,  sometimes  sup- 
porting with  undying  fervour  a  cause  both 
righteous  and  just — as  for  instance  when 
they  so  vigorously  opposed  the  policy   of 
selling   liquor    to   the    natives — sometimes 
interfering,    with  as    much    enthusiasm,   in 
matters   with   which   according   to  present 
ideas    they     had     little    or     no     concern. 
Masterful,   intolerant,   and    bigoted    where 
their    cherished    ideals    were   in   danger  : 
humble,    submissive,    and     tolerant    when 
neither   their   rights   were    questioned   nor 
their  work  opposed. 

Fathers  Masse  and  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  who 
had  returned  with  Champlain,  were  soon 
joined  by  other  priests,  and  in  1641, 
through  the  exertions  of  two  devout 
citizens — a  merchant  named  Jerome  de  la 
Dauversiere  and  a  young  priest,  Jean 
Jacques  Olier — a  mission  was  established 
at  Montreal.  Under  the  command  of  Paul 
de  Chomedy,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  a 
"devout  and  valiant  gentleman,"  a  group 
of  enthusiasts  sailed  from  La  Rochelle  and 
after  wintering  at  Quebec,  arrived  at 
Montreal  on  May  18,  1642 ;  started  the 
little  settlement  ;  built  their  seminary  ; 
and  planted  upon  the  fruitful  soil  of  Canada 
a  new  religious  order,  known  as  the 
Sulpicians  and  named  after  Oliers  parish 
of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris.     With  the    enthu- 


siasts were  Jeanne  Mance,  who  established 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Montreal ;  Madame  de 
la  Peltrie,  a  religious  zealot  who  devoted 
herself  to  the  founding  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  in  Canada  ;  Vimont,  the  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits  :  and  Montmagny,  the 
Governor  of  Canada.  The  last  had  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  founding  of  the 
new  settlement,  but  was  compelled  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  Maisonneuve  and 
his  powerful  supporters.  Although  the 
new  colony  was  planted  in  a  position  of 
great  strategic  value,  the  governor  feared 
for  the  safety  of  this  perilous  outpost  of 
Christianity  placed  across  the  path  of  the 
Iroquois.  Within  the  ne.xt  few  years 
French  missionaries  were  traversing  and 
opening  up  the  waterways  of  Canada, 
discovering  new  routes  into  the  interior, 
erecting  their  mission  stations  in  the  midst 
of  the  forests,  and  performing  in  the  name 
of  religion  the  work  of  geographical 
pioneers. 

The  contrast  between  the  methods  of 
the  Knglish  and  the  French  in  America  is 
remarkable.  The  Knglish  colonists  were 
content  to  occupy  the  coastal  districts, 
trading,  colonizing,  and  consolidating  their 
position  on  the  eastern  littoral.  Missionary 
enterprise  neither  appealed  to  the  bulk  of 
the  colonists  nor  to  the  E^nglish  clergy 
and  ministers.  The  Indian  tribes,  although 
brought  under  the  sway  of  the  English, 
were  left  severely  alone  and  little  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  amongst  them  the 
blessings  of  Christianity.  Consequently, 
whilst  the  French  were  opening  new  terri- 
tories and  gradually  working  their  wav  into 
the  interior  of  America,  conciliating  tlie 
Indian  tribes  and  bringing  them  under 
their  influence,  the  English  remained  com- 
paratively indifferent  both  to  geographical 
and  religious  enterprise  and  stayed  within 
the  natural  barriers  formed  by  the  AUe- 
ghanies  and  their  northern  offshoots. 

Amongst  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  the 
Jesuit  missions  met  with  a  large  measure 
of  success :  but  the  Iroquois  remained 
obstinately  aloof,  untamable  and  un- 
affected by  the  efforts  of  the  French 
missionaries.  In  the  Huron  country  Father 
Isaac  Jogues  obtained  great  influence  over 
the  Indians  but  was  captured  by  the 
Iroquois,  and  after  suffering  great  hardships 
and  incredible  tortures  was  tomahawked 
on  October  i8,  1646.  But  the  success  of 
the  missions  merely  served  to  arouse  the 
hatred  of  the  Iroquois  against  their 
hereditary  enemies.     In  1649  they  attacked 
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the   mission    stations,    killed    Brebeuf    and 
Lalcmant,  dispersed  and  almost  annihilated 
the    Hurons,  and    swept   like  an    avenging 
scourge    over   Canada.     A   dispirited    and 
broken    remnant   of    the    Hurons,    to    the 
number  of    nearly   7,000,    spent  a  terrible 
winter   on    an  island  in   Matchedash    Bay, 
where     nearly     half     of     them      died     of 
hunger     and    exposure.     A    number    took 
refuge    with    the    Tionontati    or    Tobacco 
Nation,  who  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois 
and  fled  to  the  region   south-west  of  Lake 
Superior.     The   Tobacco    Indians    became 
blended    with   the   Hurons  and  were   sub- 
sequently  known   under    the    modernized 
name  of  Wyandots.     Having  dispersed  the 
Huron  allies  of  the   French,  the   Iroquois 
advanced   against    the    Neutral     nation   or 
-Attiwandaronks,   an    important    confedera- 
tion of    Iroquoian  tribes  settled  along  the 
northern      shores     of      Lake     Erie.      The 
Neutrals   had   taken  no  part  in  the  bloody 
feuds  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois, 
but  the  practical  destruction  of  the  Hurons 
had  only  wetted   the  appetite  of    the  Five 
Nations    for    further    conquests.      In    the 
winter   of    1650-51    they   were   practically 
exterminated  and  never  again  appeared  as 
a  separate  nation.     During  the  succeeding 
years      the      Iroquois     wandered     without 
hindrance  over  the   waterways  of  Canada. 
The   French,  unsupported  by   the  military 
forces  which  were  essential  if  they  were  to 
aid  their  allies,  were  practically  contined  to 
tlie  stockades  of  their  settlements.     In  the 
summer  of  1652  a  large  party  of  Iroquois 
prepared    to   attack   Three    Rivers,    lay   in 
wait  around  the  settlement,  murdered  some 
of  the  colonists,  and  killed  others  in  open 
warfare.     They    hovered    about    Montreal 
and    Quebec   and     kept  the  garrison    con- 
stantly on   the  alert.     During  a  lull  in  the 
carnival  of  l:)lood.  Father  Simon  Le  Moyne 
heroically    undertook    a    mission     to     the 
Onondagas     who     had     lieen     anxious     to 
recruit     their    strength     by    incorporating 
the  remnants   of   the    Hurons.     The  latter 
agreed  to  tliis  course  if  the  governor  would 
sanction    the     establishment    of     a    Jesuit 
mission    in    the    Onondaga     country.     Le 
Movne    was     well     received     and     made 
arrangements  for   the  establishment    of    a 
small  settlement  in  the  Onondaga  country. 
Accompanied    by   nearly    50    Frenchmen, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Mohawks,  and  the 
little  company  returned  down  the  Oswego 
River    to    Quebec    and     all     attempts     to 
Christianize  the  Iroquois  were  abandoned. 
They   remained    untamable    savages    and 
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every    ciTorl    to    soften    ilieir    cruel    ;«iul 
relentless  nature  si)<nnlly   faileil. 

It    was    not    until    the    charter   of    the 
Company   of    New  France  was  abrogated 
in  iW)3  that  anv  real  projjrcss  was  made  in 
the  colony.     I'p  to  that  period  the  history 
of  Canada  had  K'en  marked  hy  dis;islers 
rellectiuK   little    credit    upon   the    French 
authorities.     Richelieu,  after  the  lirst  flush 
of      his      enthusiasm,     had     become     loo 
immersed  in  alTairs  of  State  to  )jive  more 
than   perfunctory    attention    to  events   in 
the   distant   dependencies   of   the    French 
monarch,  and  under  his  successor  Ma/arin 
affairs  were  allowed  to  drift  from  bail  to 
worse.     The  net  result  of  the  great  plans 
which  Richelieu  had  formed  but  failed  to 
carrv  into  execution   was  that  the  popula- 
tion of  New  France  in  the  year  HKijj  did 
not  exceed  2,500  souls  :  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  French  had  been  almost  exterminated 
bv  their  ferocious  enemies  ;    the   relations 
between    the     ecclesiastical    and     secular 
powers   h.id    frequently   been    strained   to 
the     breaking-point  ;    little    progress    had 
been    made   in  the  definite   occupation  of 
the  country,  although  consider.-ible  know- 
ledge h.ad  been  obtained  of  its  extent  and 
resources  ;  and  French  prestige  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  But  when  Colbert  became  chief 
minister  in   1661  he  undertook  the  reform 
of  the  French   finances,  and   immediately 
turned  his  attention  to  the  reorganization 
of    the    colonics.     In    France    agriculture 
was    improved    and    commerce    extended, 
roads  and  canals  were  made,  the  navy  was 
reorganized  and   made   into  a   formidable 
and     efficient     figliting     force,     and     the 
sciences,  literature,  and  art  were  patronized. 
In  the  colonies  long-standing  abuses  were 
swept  away,  the  administration  was  over- 
hauled   and    remodelled,   and    order    and 
economy  introduced.     To  ensure  centrali- 
zation   in    the   colonial    administration    he 
appointed  Alexandre  de  Prouville,  Marquis 
de   Tracy.    Lieutenant-General   of   all    the 
French  dominions  in  America,  with  strict 
injunctions   to  restore   order    in   the    dis- 
tracted colonies,  and  by  a  show  of  military 
strength  to  overawe  the  insurgent  Indians 
in  New  France.     .-Acting  on  the  representa- 
tions of  Pierre  Boucher,  who  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  been  settled  at 
Three  Rivers,  and  filled  the  office  of  local 
governor    for     nearly     fifteen    years,     he 
abolished     the      Company      and     erected 
Canada  into   a  royal  province.     Although 
the   vigorous   policy    initiated   by   Colbert 
was  subsequently  to  be  nullified  in  France 


by  the  extravagance  01  the  French  Court 
and   the  stupidity  of  the  French  nation,  it 
left    a    permanent    m.uk    upon    Canadian 
historv.     The  colony  was  set  upon  its  feel, 
and  with  the  arrival  of  the   Chevalier  de 
Mozy    as   governor    in     iW>3    a    new    era 
dawned    in    the   dislr.icted  country.       The 
govertunent   was  more  closely  assimil.ited 
to  that   of   a    French   province.     In  con- 
junction  with   the    governor,   who    super- 
vised the   military   alT.iirs   of  the  countiy, 
there    was  appointed    an    oflicial     termed 
the  Intendant,  who  was  charged  with  the 
supervision    of     the    civil    affairs    of     the 
colony,    iiicUiding    the    administration     of 
justice    and    the    finances.     Moreover,  the 
intendant   claimed   the   right    of   presiding 
over    the   Council,    which    in    a    measme 
resembled    the    Provincial    PaiUmciil-i    of 
France  in  tliat  it  exercised  certain  judicial 
functions,     registered     edicts,      and      had 
certain   powers  of   legislation.     Theoretic- 
ally, therefore,  Canada  was  in  the  position 
of   a    French    province  ;    practically   there 
was    considerable    difference   because   the 
intendant    was   in   constant    conflict    with 
the   governor.      Fortunately    Colbert    was 
able    to    choose    competent    and    zealous 
subordinates.     Jean     Haptiste    Talon,    who 
was    appointed    intendant    in    1663,    intro- 
duced order  into  chaos.     He  fostered  the 
settlement    of   colonists,    opened    up    trade 
between    Caii.ada    and    the    West    Indies, 
developed    the     fisheries     along     the    St. 
Lawrence,    was    the    first    in    the   colony 
to    encourage    shipbuilding,    and    by     his 
vigorous      administration       enabled       the 
country  to  recover   from    the  long  period 
of  stagnation  through  which  it  had  passed. 
Within    a    few    years    the    population    in- 
creased   threefold,    and    when    Tracy,    the 
governor-general,  arrived  in  1665  he  found 
that  aff.airs  were  at  length  prospering  and 
that  the  colony  was  upon   the   high   road 
towards  success.     For  tlie  first  time  a  step 
was  taken  which  should  have  been  initiated 
many  years  earlier.     Regular  troops,  form- 
ing the  Carignan-Salieres  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  de  Salieres,  were 
sent  to  Canada,  and  subsequently  a  large 
number   of   officers  and  men  remained  in 
the  colony,  receiving  grants  of  land,  and 
adding  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  local 
forces.     They   were    settled   around    Mon- 
treal, on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the 
Richelieu,  and  formed  a  bulwark   against 
aggression  by  the  Iroquois.     Under  Tracy 
they  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Mohawks,    and    amongst    the   good    fruits 
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of  their  victory  w.is  (he  welcoming  of 
Jesuit  missionaries  amnngst  the  limpiois. 
Tlie  power  of  h'rance  w.is  at  li  iiglh 
feared — the  Iroquois  were  huniliUil  and 
received  the  Cross  when  the  niissionaiirs 
were  supported  l>v  llu  iuii-.lats  ol  .m 
efficient  soldiery. 

Hut   whilst   Caiiaili   w.ts  luing  sluiiyiji- 
cned  by  the   inlrodnction  of   soldiery  and 
colonists,    it    was    being    weakened   bv  Hie 
interminable  feu<ls    between    tlie    ililUuiil 
sections  of   the   population.      Louis    .\l\', 
who   took  a   real  and   fatherly   interest   in 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  was  boinbardid 
with     complaints   and    eounler-eoniiilanit'.. 
The   letters  of    the  king  and   his    uiiin^liT 
are   Mi(i(kl>    of   calmness   and   digiiily.  llu- 
former     especially     regarding     the     petty 
squabbles   to    which    he    was   made    party 
almost      as      ipiiunls      ln'lweeii      nauglily 
children,  sending  his  advice  and    admoni- 
tions  on    occasion,   his   commands    wluii- 
ever   he   deemed    it   necessary  ;    the    lalkr 
adding    his     own     interpretation     of    llie 
king's    letters    and    sternly    rebuking    the 
disputants.      But    there    were   times  wluii 
the  patience  of  the  king  was  sorely  tried. 
Writing  on  one  occasion  to  Frontenac  he 
stated    tliat    "  through   all    my    kingdom    1 
do    not    hear   of    so    many   difficulties"-  a 
statement    which    was  true   long  before    it 
was  written,  and  remained  true  long  after 
tlie  recall  of  this  great  governor.     Thus  at 
a   critical    period    in    the    history    of    the 
colony   New   France   was  torn  asmider  by 
rival   factions.      Apart    entirely    from    the 
ceaseless  warfare  with  the  Indians,   there 
were  at  least  half-a-dozen  questions  which 
made  for  distraction.     There  was  the  long 
quarrel    between     Montreal    and    Ouebec, 
exemplified    in    the    rivalry     between    the 
(jovernor    of    Canada   and  his  subordinate 
at    Montreal,  in    the  disputes  between  the 
Sulpicians,  who  became  the  feudal  owners 
of   the    new    settlement,   and    the    Jesuits, 
and  in  the  conflicting    interests  of  traders 
settled  in  the  two  cities.     There  were  the 
disputes  between  the  Jesuits,  tenacious  of 
their    rights   and   ever  seeking  to  acquire 
new  privileges,  and    the  governor.     There 
was  the  long  controversv'  over  the  liquor 
question    in    wliich    the   Church   and    the 
State    were    perpetually    engaged.     There 
were  the  rivalries  between  different  traders 
and  troubles  over  illicit  and  unauthorized 
trade    with    (lie    Indians,    and    lastly    tlie 
interminable  cpiarrel  between  the  governor 
and    the   intendant.     The  dispute  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the   Sulpicians  came  to  a 
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head  when  the  Arclibishop  of  Rouen,  who 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  Canada,  appointed 
the  Sulpician  Abbe  de  Queykis  to  be  his 
vicar-general  in  Canada,  a  move  which  was 
checkmated  by  the  Jesuits,  who  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Pope  to  appoint  Laval 
to  be  his  apostolic-vicar  and  Bishop  of 
Felraea  in  pariibiis  inlidclh,  an  appoint- 
ment subsequently  extended  in  1675  into 
that  of  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

With  the  introduction  of  Francois  de 
Laval  Montmorency,  the  Jesuits  secured  a 
valiant  defender,  the  governor  a  bitter 
encmv.  Descended  from  one  of  the  best 
families  of  France,  he  brought  witli  him 
the  advantage  of  a  great  and  historical  name, 
with  the  added  prestige  of  the  support 
of  the  Queen-Mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
the  undivided  support  of  the  ultramontane 
party.  Froni  his  earliest  youth  he  had 
been  brought  up  amidst  priestly  surround- 
ings, enthusiastically  imbibing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  and  the  special 
tenets  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  Of  an  unre- 
lenting, unbending,  almost  fanatical  dis- 
position, vigorous  in  his  dealings  with  the 
members  of  the  Church,  unwilling  to  abate 
the  smallest  of  what  he  considered  his  just 
demands  or  to  brook  the  slightest  dis- 
respect towards  his  office,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  uphold  the  claims  of  the 
Church  and  to  support  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Self-willed,  passionate,  auto- 
cratic, in  another  age  and  on  a  larger 
stage  he  migiit  have  played  the  part  of 
a  Gregory  the  Great  or  a  Hildebrand. 
As  it  is,  he  has  left  an  imperishable 
name  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  in 
Canada,  not  only  as  an  able  administra- 
tor, but  as  one  who  was  ready  and  able 
to  maintain  her  peculiar  claims  with 
dignity  and  success.  In  private  life 
Laval  was  urbane,  kind,  and  gentle  :  in 
public  life  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
Church  militant.  When  Laval  arrived  in 
Canada  in  1659  three  great  questions 
arose  in  dispute  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  secular  authority  :  the  organization 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  missionary  system  ; 
the  claim  of  the  Church  to  over-ride  the 
civil  power  whenever  it  appeared  that  her 
interests  were  threatened  ;  the  trade  in 
spirits  with  the  Indians.  In  purely  eccle- 
siastical matters  Laval  introduced  great 
reforms  into  the  Church  in  Canada.  He 
adopted  the  French  parochial  system,  but 
denied  to  the  cM;rs  the  kind  of  freehold  in 
their  office  which  was  the  custom  in  the 
mother  country,   making  them  removable 


at  the  will  of  the  bishop.  He  introduced 
the  payment  of  titlies.  He  revised  the 
system  of  education,  and  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  build  up  an  adequate 
educational  organization  within  the  limits 
piescribed  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In 
summarizing  Laval's  work  in  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal aspect.  Parkman,  the  great  authority  on 
Canadian  history,  states  that  though  "  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  wherever  it  had  a  hold, 
was  e.\ercized  with  an  undue  rigour,  yet  it 
was  the  chief  guardian  of  good  morals  ; 
and  the  colony  grew  more  orderly  and 
more  temperate  as  the  Church  gathered 
more  and  more  of  its  wild  flock  into  its 
fold.  "  In  the  long  dispute  regarding  the 
traffic  in  liquor  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
from  Laval  full  appreciation  for  the  attitude 
he  took  up.  In  this  matter  he  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  right,  and  lie  was  fighting 
a  battle  which  has  even  yet  to  be  decided 
in  these  days  of  so-called  enliglitened 
administration  of  native  races. 

The  sale  of  spirits  to  the  Indians  had 
long  been  a  fruitful  source  of  disorder. 
Liquor  was  slowly  undermining  the 
strength  and  manhood  of  the  savage  races, 
and  tlie  fulminations  and  excommunications 
of  Laval  against  this  iniquitous  traffic  can 
be  justified  from  every  moral  and  religious 
standpoint.  But  the  position  of  the 
governor  was  nevertheless  one  of  great 
difficulty.  A  revenue  had  to  be  derived 
for  the  support  of  tlie  colony,  and  brandy, 
moreover,  proved  not  only  the  best  medium 
of  exchange  with  the  native  races,  but  also 
a  considerable  aid  in  carrying  negotiations 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  If  the  French 
did  not  supplv  the  coveted  lire-water  to 
the  natives  the  English  would,  and  the 
governor  was  in  the  unpleasant  predica- 
ment of  being  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  Laval,  who  never  believed  in 
half  measures,  had  three  men  shot  for 
selling  liquor  to  the  natives,  excommuni- 
cated others,  and  courageously  and 
consistently  fought  the  governor  and  faced 
the  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the 
colonists.  But  he  was  only  partially' 
successful.  He  was  forced  eventually  to 
modify  his  demands  for  the  total  cessa- 
tion of  the  traffic,  and  the  restrictions 
subsequently  imposed  were  of  little 
avail  ill  mastering  the  evil.  Louis  XI\', 
although  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  tliat 
threatened  his  Indian  subjects,  wrote 
to  Laval's  successor,  Saint-Vallier,  that 
the  trade  was  useful  as  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing    agent    and     required     regulation 
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rather     than    prohibition — and    there     the 
matter  rested. 

With  the  an  ival  of  Frontenac  as 
governor  in  1(172,  a  masterful  and 
imperious  character,  and  in  some  ways  a 
man  of  genius,  was  introduced  into  the 
pages  of  Canadian  history.  Louis  XIV 
and  his  minister  Colbert  had  become 
convinced  that  a  strong  man  was  needed 
at  tlie  head  of  affairs  in  Canada.  The 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  new 
governor  had  shown  themselves  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  Vicomte 
d'Argenson,  who  became  governor  in  1638, 
although  a  soldier,  had  oiilv  distinguished 
himself  b)'  his  personal  quarrels  with  Laval 
and  by  permitting  a  scries  of  humiliating 
raids  by  the  Iroquois.  For  the  latter  he 
was  not  entirely  to  blame.  With  an  empty 
treasury  and  an  empt}'  barracks  d'Argenson 
was  forced  to  remain  inactive.  His 
successor,  the  Baron  d'Avaugour  (1661-3), 
was  easily  ousted  by  Lav.d,  to  whom  he 
was  personally  obnoxious,  whilst  the 
Bishop's  nominee,  De  Mezy,  who  also 
quarrelled  with  Laval  and  suffered 
excommunication  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  zealot,  died  before  he  had  held 
the  office  for  two  years.  His  successor, 
tlie  Sieur  de  CourccUes,  was  overshadowed 
by  the  Governor-General  de  Tracy, 
although  he  had  the  usual  opportunity 
of  quarrelling  with  Laval  and  the  Jesuits. 
But  the  new  governor  was  not  a  man  to 
be  trifled  with.  Headstrong,  self-willed, 
impetuous,  Frontenac  represented  in  his 
own  person  the  autocratic  tendencies  of 
his  age,  and  he  was,  moreover,  well  fitted 
to  keep  in  check  the  inordinate  ambitions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  withstand 
the  demands  of  the  intendant,  and  to 
uphold  with  dignity  the  prestige  of  his 
high  office.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  considerable  culture  and  refinement, 
urbane  and  courteous  to  his  inferiors, 
broad-minded  and  tolerant  where  his  own 
interests  were  not  assailed,  and  peculiarly 
fitted  to  deal  successfully  \\ni\\  the  savage 
native  races,  who  were  fully  able  to  respect 
authority  wherever  they  ■  saw  it  worthily 
upheld.  The  Conite  de  F'rontenac  was  in 
his  sixty-second  year  when  he  arrived  in 
Canada  and  had  performed  valiant  service 
in  the  field  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign.  By 
instinct  and  training  a  soldier,  he  fully 
understood  the  meaning  of  authority,  and 
he  was  determined  that  so  long  as  he 
remained  governor  there  should  be  an 
undivided    authority   within    New    France. 
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Oclij^litiiig  in  outward  show,  lie  was  yet 
libor.il  cnoiijih  to  perceive  tliat  tlisplay 
and  ostentation  were  but  tlie  symbols  of 
power,  and  his  lirsi  step  was  to  inlnxhice 
an  assembly,  modelled  upon  the  aneieni 
but  disused  custom  of  France,  composed 
of  the  clerRN".  nobles,  and  merchants,  to 
which  he  added  a  fourth  estate  composed 
of  the  m.igistratcs.  As  the  central  li,t<ure 
he  presided  with  dignity  over  its  lirst 
meetin)<  on  October  2y  lUyi.  Hut 
Frontenac's  lilicral  ideas  were  not 
acceptable  at  the  Court  of  France.  He 
was  informed  that  he  should  not  give 
"corporate  form  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada,"  and  the  experiment  was  as  short- 
lived as  it  was  well  advised.  Talon,  the 
intendant,  unwilling  to  support  the 
governor,  left  for  France  soon  after 
Frontenac's  arrival,  and  for  some  time 
Frontcnac  was  left  in  supreme  control. 
Laval's  absence  of  four  ye.irs  in  France, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  secure  the  erection 
of  his  episcopal  charge  into  an  independent 
diocese,  enabled  Frontcnac  to  become 
master  of  the  colony.  .-V  heated  quarrel 
with  Perrot,  the  Governor  of  Montreal, 
enlivened  the  opening  years  of  his 
governorship,  but  Frontcnac  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion  and  the  king 
supported  his  authority.  Writing  to  the 
minister  on  November  14.  i(i74'  'he 
governor  showed  that  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  his  position.  "  Knowing  as  I  do,"  he 
stated,  "  the  cabals  and  intrigues  that  are 
rife  here,  I  must  expect  that  everything 
will  be  said  against  me  that  the  most  artful 
slander  can  devise.  .^  governor  in  this 
country  would  greatly  deserve  pity  if  he 
were  left  without  support.'  Unlike  his 
predecessors  he  was  peculiarly  successful 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Aided 
by  a  natural  gift  of  oratory,  by  a  command- 
ing and  dignified  presence,  and  by  a 
faculty  for  unbending  at  the  proper 
moment  whilst  fully  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  his  position,  he  was  able  by 
the  force  of  his  character  so  to  impress 
the  savage  tribes  that  they  regarded  him 
with  awe  and  respect  and  refrained  from 
acts  of  barbarity  during  his  first  term  of 
office.  The  great  Onontio,  as  he  was 
termed,  proved  a  past  master  in  the  art 
of  flattery,  cajolery,  and  command. 

With  the  return  in  1675.  as  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  of  Laval,  who  had  been  preceded 
by  a  new  intendant  in  the  person  of 
Jacques  Duchesneau,  affairs  hastened  to 
a    crisis.     Frontcnac    was    not    willing    to 


brook  any  interterence  from  either  the 
civil  administration  or  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Interminable  disputes  arose 
upon  questions  of  precedence,  in  which  the 
governor,  the  intendant,  and  the  bishop 
were  fiercely  involved.  l..iv.il  w.c  well 
pleased  to  h.ive  the  support  ol  the 
intenilant.  His  fierce  opposition  to  the 
brandy  traflic,  his  uncompromising  stand 
upon  matters  of  precedence,  his  dauntless 
support  of  every  claim  that  seemed  to 
advance  the  prestige  of  the  Church,  were 
met  by  the  equally  fierce  and  unrelenting 
opposition  of  the  governor.  "  Nearly  all 
the  disorders  in  New  France,"  wrote 
Frontcnac,  "  spring  from  the  ambitions 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  wlm  w.ml  to  join  to 
the  spiritual  authority  an  absolute  power 
over  tilings  temporal,  and  who  persecute 
all  who  do  not  siihinit  entirely  to  tlieni  "  ; 
and  in  Frontenac's  opinion  all  wlio  did 
not  agree  with  him,  both  intendant  and 
councillors,  were  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits.  Duchesneau  had 
been  invested  with  the  right  to  preside 
over  meetings  of  the  Council.  Frontcnac 
objected.  "  1  am  very  sure,"  wrote  the 
king,  "that  you  aie  the  only  man  in  my 
kingdom,  who,  being  honoured  with  the 
title  of  governor  and  lii.-ntenant-general, 
would  care  to  be  styled  chief  and  president 
of  such  a  council  as  that  of  Quebec' 
The  disputes  waxed  and  waned  with  the 
seasons.  When  Canada  was  shut  off  fro[n 
communication  witli  Europe  during  the 
winter  season,  Frontcnac  acted  in  open 
defiance  of  the  king's  orders  ;  during  the 
summer  he  was  more  circumspect  and 
wrote  report  after  report  to  the  harassed 
minister,  .-^t  lengtli  the  frequent  disputes 
became  an  open  scandal.  Tlie  streets  of 
Quebec  were  noisy  with  tlie  rival  factions, 
and  the  position  of  affairs  was  freely 
discussed  in  the  salons  of  the  Louvre. 
The  king,  losing  all  patience,  summarily 
recalled  both  the  governor  and  the 
intendant,  and  in  1682  the  feeble  and 
incompetent  Le  Febre  dc  la  Barre  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Mcuilles  arrived  as 
governor  and  intendant  respectively.  The 
Jesuits  had  triumphed,  but  their  victory 
nearly  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
colony. 

The  Indians,  hitherto  held  in  check, 
took  the  opportunit3'  of  again  causing 
trouble.  The  administration  of  La  Barre 
was  marked  by  gross  incompetence.  An 
abortive  campaign  against  the  Scnccas, 
who  were  hostile  to  the  Illinois,  a  tribe 
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which  mainly  thmugh  the  exertions  of  I. a 
Salle  h.id  become  allied  to  the  l''ieM<  h, 
resulted  in  a  tie.ity  which  nul  \\\\\\ 
reprohalion  in  the  colony  and  ths.qiprnv.il 
in  l'"rance.  La  It.nre  was  intmnieil  thiil 
his  ve.irs  did  mil  pel  mil  him  "  lo  support 
the  fatigues  msepar.tble  from  the  offui- 
of  governor,"  and  in  1(185  the  M.inpiis  iK- 
Denonville,  an  old  soldier  who  h.nl  done 
good  service  in  the  ICurope.in  w.ii  s,  w.is 
appointed  in  his  stead.  But  things  went 
from  b.nl  lu  wcusi-.  Denonville  ailnpud 
a  policy  of  severity  towards  llie  liidi.iiis, 
acted  lie.icherously  low.irds  Ihnn,  and 
by  his  maladministration  brought  the 
colony  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  The 
Iroquois  w.mdered  almost  imiiiniliied 
.diout  the  country,  allacking  the  settlers, 
stopping  trade  and  all  iiilenial  progress, 
and  terrifying  the  liuli.ui  allies  of  the 
French.  In  1687  tliev  a<lvaiiced  in  the 
direction  of  Montreal,  crept  noiselessly 
into  the  little  village  of  Lachine,  massacred 
two  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  amidst 
scenes  of  nameless  horror,  set  lire  lo  the 
selllemeiit,  and  caused  a  reign  of  terror 
Ihroughout  the  colony.  Louis  XIV  was 
fully  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  New 
France  and  had  already  determined  to 
recall  Denonville  before  news  of  this 
crowning  dis.ister  had  leached  the  Court. 
There  was  apparently  no  man  so  well 
qualified  to  cope  with  the  situation  as 
Frontcnac,  who  in  spite  of  his  irascible 
temperament  was  a  man  of  action,  a 
capable  administrator,  and  one  who  had 
always  been  successful  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Indians.  The  position  was  serious  in 
the  extreme.  The  French  settlements  in 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
threatened  witli  total  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Iroquois,  trade  was  at  a  stand- 
still, the  State  was  almost  bankrupt,  and 
above  all  war  having  broken  out  between 
Kngland  and  France  the  I'.nglisli  colonists 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
changed  situation  by  attacking  the  dis- 
tracted colonists.  Accordingly,  in  October 
1689,  Frontcnac,  then  in  his  seventieth 
year,  again  arrived  in  Canada  as  governor, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining 
French  prestige  in  New  France. 


CM  AFTER  VI 

Exploration  in  New  France— La  5alle 

It  is  now  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps 
in  order  to  review  tlie  progress  of  discovery 
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in  North- West  America.  The  exploration 
of  Canada  was  brought  about  by  four 
causes.  The  first  was  the  desire  to  find 
a  way  into  the  Western  sea  which  it  was 
fondly  hoped  would  lead  the  explorers 
to  riches  and  fame.  In  tlie  imagination 
of  all  the  early  voyagers  there  lay  just 
bevond  the  limit  of  the  known  an  expanse 
of  water  which  formed  the  only  harrier 
between  tlie  eastern  portions  of  Canada 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Asia.  Every  explorer 
was  actuated  by  the  hope  of  finding  a 
passage  into  this  unknown  sea.  It  was  not 
until  Mackenzie,  by  journeying  from  Furt 
Cliipewyan  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  year 
1789,  had  conclusively  shown  that  there 
was  no  practical  waterway  to  the  west, 
that  the  idea  of  the  Xorth-West  Passage 
was  finally  abandoned.  Fortunately  the  idea 
that  sucli  existed  long  proved  an  incentive 
to  explorers,  and  was  in  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  the  keen  desire  to  push 
westward  and  so  open  up  new  ways  and 
as  yet  undiscovered  paths  into  the  unknown 
West.  The  second  incentive  that  urged 
men  into  the  hidden  fastnesses  of  Canada 
was  the  desire  to  convert  the  native  tribes 
to  Christianit)',  and  the  Recollet  and  other 
missionaries  were  among  the  most  daring 
of  the  pioneers  of  New  France,  advancing 
into  the  forests,  traversing  the  waterways, 
and  discovering  the  lakes.  Fired  with  a 
commendable  enthusiasm  for  winning 
souls,  they  secured  for  themselves  at  the 
same  time  imperishable  fame  in  this 
world  by  rolling  back  the  map  of  Canada. 
To  their  heroic  endeavours  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  the  comparatively  rapid 
exploration  of  the  country,  for  they  fre- 
quently penetrated  into  regions  that  had 
never  been  visited  by  white  men  and 
became  pioneers  of  e.xploration  as  well 
as  pioneers  of  the  Gospel.  The  third 
cause  that  drove  men  into  the  wilderness 
was  the  desire  to  open  up  trade  with  the 
Indians,  to  be  the  first  to  secure  the 
rich  harvest  of  furs  whicli  was  annually 
brought  from  the  interior,  and  to  erect 
their  forts  and  trading  stations  in  the 
heart  of  the  undiscovered  wastes.  And 
fourthly,  arising  out  of  this  endeavour, 
was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French 
authorities  to  outflank  the  E^nglish  settle- 
ments by  establishing  a  chain  of  forts 
and  trading  posts  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  colonies,  and  by  this  means  to 
prevent  the  expansion  westwards  of  tlieir 
trade  rivals.  This  desire  was  partly 
political     and     partly      economic,     but     it 


operated  favourably  upon  Western  ex- 
ploration, and  led  to  remarkable  activity 
in  the  interior  of  North  America,  and 
finally  accelerated  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  France  and  Britain  for  the 
possession  of  the  continent. 

It  has  been  seen  how  Champlain  was 
ever  ready  to  support  measures  for  the 
exploration  of  the  country  over  which  he 
liad  nominal  control.  He  was  one  of  the 
keenest  and  most  active  of  the  explorers, 
and  both  by  his  personal  efforts  and  by  the 
encouragement  which  he  offered  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
discovery  and  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  he  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  exploration  in 
Canada.  Amongst  those  who  had  probably 
accompanied  him  to  Canada  and  who  had 
been  present  at  the  founding  of  Quebec 
was  Etienne  Brule,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  those  coiircurs  dc  bois  whose  intrepid 
journeyings  helped  to  swell  the  tale  of 
Canadian  exploration.  Brule  was  probably 
the  first  white  man  to  dip  a  paddle  into 
Lake  Ontario,  the  first  of  the  great  lakes  to 
be  discovered,  for  having  accompanied 
Champlain  in  his  exploration  of  the  Ottawa 
and  having  visited  Lake  Nipissing  in  1615, 
he  apparently  preceded  Champlain  upon 
tlie  Ontarian  waters.  In  the  following  years 
he  made  extensive  journeys  in  the  country 
of  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  and  it  has 
even  been  stated,  on  quite  insufficient 
evidence,  that  he  preceded  La  Salle  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  ;  for 
Champlain  relates  how  he  spent  one 
winter  in  visiting  the  nations  adjacent  to 
the  Huron  territory  and  in  travelling  along 
the  river  which  flowed  into  the  sea  near 
Florida;  although  Parkman  and  competent 
authorities  believe  the  river  to  have  been 
the  Susquehanna  which  falls  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Brule  was  one  of  the  first  of 
that  notable  band  of  men  who  so  readily 
adopted  the  Indian  ways  of  life,  and  by 
their  insight  into  native  character  and 
knowledge  of  native  ways  proved  them- 
selves an  invaluable  aid  to  the  French 
authorities  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  and  were  more  valuable  in  the 
spread  of  French  influence  in  the  vast  West 
than  were  the  soldiers  who  governed  at 
Quebec  or  the  statesmen  w-ho  ruled  at 
Paris.  Brule  married  an  Indian  wife  ; 
lived  for  some  years  among  the  Hurons 
and  learned  their  language  ;  was  adopted 
into  their  tribe,  and  was  finally  done  to 
death  by  the  Montagnais  Indians  in   16:52. 
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Whether  he  discovered  Lake  Superior  in 
1622,  as  has  been  asserted,  is  doubtful. 
The  story  rests  upon  the  tale  related  by 
the  Recollet  priest,  Gabriel  Sagard-Theodat, 
who  states  how  Brule  made  his  way  west- 
ward and  returned  with  specimens  of 
copper  obtained  in  a  region  of  copper 
mines — which  certainly  points  to  a  possible 
journey  to  Lake  Superior.  Although  little 
known  in  the  pages  of  history,  Brule  was 
one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  coiiiTiirs  dc  hois.  He  wandered  over 
Upper  Canada  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
visited  what  is  now  known  as  Pennsylvania, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  journeyed  as  far  as 
Chesapeake  Bay— a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment for  one  who  was  not  aided  by  the 
resources  of  a  great  State  or  supported  by 
private  funds.  He  was  typical  of  the  hardy 
wanderers  of  New  France  ;  men  who  had 
a  remarkable  faculty  for  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  the  Indian  tribes,  whose 
manners  and  customs  they  so  frequently 
adopted  when  they  cast  off  the  restraints 
of  civilization  and  commenced  their  nomad 
existence. 

The  discoveries  of  Brule  were  followed 
up  by  a  young  Norman  from  Cherbourg, 
Jean  Nicolet,  who  had  arrived  in  Canada  in 
1618,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to  the 
Algonquins  on  Alluuiette  Island  in  the 
Ottawa  River  to  learn  their  language. 
Whilst  with  the  Algonquins,  Nicolet  be- 
came inured  to  all  kinds  of  hardships  and 
fitted  himself  for  the  life  of  adventure 
which  was  to  be  his  lot.  Two  years  later 
he  visited  the  Nipissings,  with  whom  he 
spent  eight  or  nine  years,  gaining  their 
confidence,  being  adopted  into  the  tribe, 
and  taking  part  in  tlieir  councils.  After 
an  absence  of  fifteen  years  he  returned  to 
Quebec,  where  he  met  Champlain,  who 
listened  eagerly  to  his  tales  of  a  distant 
Western  people  who  had  neither  hair  nor 
beards  and  lived  by  a  lake  that  was  not 
fresli.  These  tales  had  been  heard  from 
the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  he  had  come 
into  contact,  and  immediately  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  Champlain,  who  still  cherished 
ideas  of  an  Oriental  people  beyond  the  then 
known  boundaries  of  Canada.  Nicolet  was 
accordingly  dispatched  to  unravel  the 
ethnological  and  geographical  mysteries 
that  lay  hidden  in  the  Western  wilds,  and 
journeying  to  Georgian  Bay  he  encamped 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  passage 
at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  where  he  found  his 
progress  stopped  by  the  rapids  issuing 
from  Lake  Superior.     Although  he  was  the 
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i:i>t  l-.iiropiMu  lo  arrive  .it  ltii>  poinl  it 
Hriilc  had  not  already  preceded  him  — 
which  was  :tfterw,irds  proved  lo  be  the 
key  to  Western  explonition,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Nicolct  reah/ed  llie  inipurl- 
ancc  of  his  discovery.  thoii};h  he  must  have 
been  dis;tp(iointcd  to  find  that  tlie  waters 
instead  of  bcin){  salt  issued  from  a  great 
fresh-water  lake.  Hetracinj;  his  w.iy,  he 
followed  the  northern  shore  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Michijjan  and  arrived  at  that 
diiiniii.iting  position  in  the  jjeojjrapliy  of 
North  .Vinerica,  the  Straits  ol  Mackinaw, 
leading  from  L;ike  Michigan  into  Lake 
Huron.  Krom  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
Nicolet  p;issed  on  to  Green  Hay  and  pro- 
ceeded to  its  southern  c.Mrcinily,  missing 
the  inviting  portages  by  which  the  French 
were  subsev^uently  to  penetrate  into  the 
gre.it  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  find 
their  w.iy  lo  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  by 
which  explorers  following  the  Missouri  and 
its  allluents  were  to  reach  the  Columbia 
and  the  P.icilic,  and  by  following  the 
.Vrkansas  were  to  find  a  way  down  the 
Colorado  to  the  (iulf  of  California.  He, 
however,  ascended  the  Fox  River  to  the 
portage  leading  to  the  Wisconsin,  where  he 
learnt  that  it  was  possible  to  descend  to 
the  "great  water"  which  he  imagined  to 
be  another  lake  instead  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi.  Nicolet  did  not  attempt  to 
make  this  journey,  for  he  failed  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  his  discovery. 
He  left  it  to  others.  Joliet  and  Marquette, 
to  establish  the  truth. 

It  has  been  seen  how  Father  Le  Caron 
discovered  Lake  Huron  in  1615,  when  he 
established  his  mission  with  the  Hurons. 
There  now  remained  but  one  of  the  five 
great  inland  seas  to  open  its  secrets  to  the 
world — Lake  Erie.  It  cannot  be  stated 
definitely  to  whom  should  be  accorded  the 
honour  of  its  discovery.  It  is  possible  that 
it  was  the  Recollet  father,  Joseph  de  la 
Roche  Dallion,  who  first  gazed  upon  its 
waters  when  he  visited  the  Neutral  Nation 
in  1626,  but  the  evidence  is  slight  and 
inconclusive.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
intrepid  Brebeuf,  when  he  made  his  un- 
successful attempt  to  establish  his  mission 
among  the  intractable  Neutral  Nation  four- 
teen years  later,  may  have  visited  the  lake. 
That  he  certainly  heard  of  it  is  shown  in 
the  Jesuit  "  Relation  "of  1640-41.  But  so  far 
as  is  definitely  known,  it  was  first  reached 
by  Louis  Joliet,  a  native-born  Canadian,  the 
son  of  a  wagon-maker  at  Quebec,  who  had 
been  trained  as  a  Jesuit,  but  had  renounced 


his  clerical  vocation  to  eng.ige  in  the  liii 
trade.  When  the  Inteiulant  T.ilon  heard 
of  the  hidden  treasures  of  copper  ore 
concealed  in  the  lake  region,  he  cliose 
Joliet  lo  Like  charge  of  an  expedition. 
Joliet  and  his  companions  made  several 
journeys  along  the  norlhern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  visited  Lakes  Michigan  .md 
Huron,  and  finally  descended  the  str.iit 
which  leads  from  L.ike  Huron  to  Lake 
Krie,  and  followetl  the  norlhern  shore  ol 
that  lake.  On  his  return  he  met  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  American  explorers,  Kene 
Robert  Cavalier,   Sieiir   de  la  Salle. 

The  position  of  the  five  great  lakes  luiiig 
now    definitely   ascertained    llic   explorers 
turned     their     attention    to     the     inyslerv 
surrounding  the  course  of  the  waters  wliicli 
llowcd  to    the   south   beyond    the    western 
shores  of   Lake  Michigan.     Joilel,  after  his 
meeting  with  La  Salle,  returned  through  the 
Strait  of  Detroit  and  landed   with   his  com- 
panion, Rene  de  Cialiiiee,  a  Sulpician  priest, 
near  to  the  site  of  the  present  cily  of  Detroit. 
Here  they  discovered  a  large  stone  wliicli 
the   Indians  worshipped   as   a  manilo  and 
which     Galince    with     characteristic     zeal 
promptly  broke  in  pieces,  an  act  which  was 
immediately   rewarded   by   heaven   in    the 
killing  of  a  deer  and  a  bear  on  the  same 
day.     Three  years  later,  after  h.iving  been 
with    Daumont   de    Saint-Lusson,    who    in 
1671   liad   taken  possession  of  the   west  at 
Sault  Ste-Marie  by   the  simple  process  of 
raising  a  cross  with  appropriate  ceremony, 
he   was   sent   to  discover   the   Mississippi. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by 
the     trail     but     intrepid     Jesuit,     Jacques 
Marquette,  one  of  the  most  devout  of  that 
noble  brotherhood  of  priests  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  faith  was  only  matched  by  their 
devotion  to  their  Order,  their  jealousy  of 
both    the     secular     power    and     of    rival 
religious    Orders,    and    their    inability    lo 
distinguish    between    the    things    of     this 
world    and   those    of  tlie  next.     Joliet  and 
Marquette    having    reached     the     mission 
station  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  dragged 
their  canoes  up  the  tumultuous  waters  of 
Fox   River,  crossed  Lake  Winnebago,  and 
found  their  way  by  the  aid  of  Indian  guides 
to  the  waters  of  Wisconsin.     Gliding  down 
the   placid   stream,   past  the   pleasing  and 
park-like  scenery  that  is   characteristic  of 
this   portion   of    Wisconsin,   the   travellers 
arrived  at  the  junction  of  that  river  and  the 
Mississippi.     Slowly     drifting     down     the 
great  river  they  at  length  reached  the  spot 


where  it  is  joined  bv  the  iniiddy  waters  of 
the  Missouii,  .iiul  beheld  for  tlie  lii^t  lime 
the  now  unikd  1  ivei  •.  iiishing  together  in 
their  tiiibiiKiil  einbiace  before  conliniiing 
towards  the  south.  They  held  011  ihcir 
course,  braving  the  terrors  of  ilu  inilviiown 
and  meeting  new  tribes  of  Iiuli.iiis,  unlil 
they  arrived  at  the  Arkansas.  Here  lluy 
were  reliiclanlly  forced  lo  the  conclusion 
llial  the  niiglily  Mississippi  pouted  iK 
w.iliis  iiol  iiilo  Ihe  Gulf  of  Califoi  ni.i,  ImiI 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  their  leliiiii 
Mai  quelle  fell  ill,  Init  Joliet  pushed  forw.ii  il 
full  of  enlluiviasiii  lo  relate  his  discoveries 
lo  l''roiileii,ic. 

Meanwhile    La    Salle    was   sleadiK    pui - 
suing      his      self-appointed      mission     ami 
preparing    for   Ihe    great    work    wliieh    In- 
had  set  before  him.     Horn  at  Rouen  in  Ilu- 
year    I'q;,,    of    a   wealthy    biuglier    f:uiiilv, 
he   had   been   attracted  lo  Canada  to  join 
an   elder  brother,  Ihe  Abbe  Jean  Cavalier, 
who  had  gone  lo  New  France  as  a  priest 
of    St.    Sulpice.     From    the    date    of    his 
arrival      La      Salle      was     lired     wilh      ;in 
eiillui>iasin    and    buoyed    up  wilh  a   great 
ideal  thai  mark  him  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
though     perhaps    the     most     iiiiforluiiale, 
characters     in     Canadian      history.      This 
ideal    was   none   other    lliaii    the   creation 
of   a  great  French    dominion  in   the  rear 
of    the    New    England   colonies    and    the 
(hiving   of   a    wedge  down    Ihe    centre   of 
America  b)'  settling  colonies  of  Frenchmen 
in    the     valley    of     the     Mississippi.      To 
prepare    himself    for    this    great    task    he 
commenced  lo  study  the  Indian  languages 
for  which    doubtless   the    training   he    had 
received  when  he  was  conneckd  wilh  the 
Jesuits  stood  him  in  good  stead.     Through 
the   Sulpicians    he   received   a   large    tract 
of   land  at    Lachine,   eight   or    nine   miles 
above  Montreal,  where  he  became  a  feudal 
proprietor  and  the  head  of  a  little  band  of 
colonists.     Hut   his   tlioughts   were  turned 
westwards.     Obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
governor,  Courcelles,  he  sold   his  lands  and 
started  on  th.it  course  of  waiuleiing  which 
was  only  to  be  ended  upon  the  iniKldy  Hats 
of   Ihe   Cnilf  of  Mexico.     On  July  6,  1669, 
accompanied  by  twenty-four  men,  including 
a   parly  under  Francois  Dollier  du  Cassoii 
w!io    was    being    sent    by   the   priests    at 
Montreal    to   undertake  discoveries  in  the 
west.  La  Salle   left  his  former  seignory  at 
Lachine  on  his  way  to  the  Ohio  River,  and 
was   eng.iged   for   the   ne.xt   two   years   in 
active  discovery  in  the  region  of  the  great 
lakes.     There   is   considerable   uncertainty 
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as  to  his  exact  course.  II  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  descended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the 
rapids  at  Louisville,  or  perhaps  even  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  where  he 
was  abandoned  bv  his  men,  who  fled  to 
the  Dutch  and  P^nglish  settlements,  and 
was  forced  to  retrace  his  steps  alone, 
'rhrouj^hout  his  career  La  Salle  was 
constantly  betrayed  by  his  associates,  who 
were  either  unable  to  understand  the  lofty 
ideals  maturing  in  his  brain  or  were  left  in 
ii^norance  of  his  real  intentions.  It  was 
La  Salle's  misfortune  and  failing  that  he 
was  unable  to  win  the  whole-hearted 
service  of  his  men.  Of  a  reserved  and 
haughtv  nature  he  neither  obtained  their 
love  nor  even  their  respect,  and  such  help 
as  thej'  rendered  to  his  enterprise  was  the 
hired  service  of  paid  assistants  rather  than 
the  aid  of  men  sharing  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  great  ideal.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions La  Salle  signally  failed  to  secure 
allegiance,  and  he  was  at  all  times  beset  by 
numerous  enemies,  who  were  either  jealous 
of  his  schemes  or  feared  that  their  own 
interests  would  suffer  through  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  enterprises.  When  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  chain  of 
forts  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
of  consolidating  a  new  empire  to  the 
south  of  the  colder  regions  of  New 
France,  of  linking  Canada  with  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  south,  and  of 
effectively  occupying  the  immense  terri- 
tories that  lay  in  the  unknown  interior  of 
North  America,  he  was  closely  following 
the  geographical  features  of  the  continent. 
Although  as  the  sequel  proved  it  was 
the  westward-moving  tide  of  immigration 
that  finally  led  to  the  occupation  of  the 
interior  districts  —  ignoring  the  natural 
barriers  in  the  way  of  westward  expan- 
sion— and  not  a  migration  from  north  to 
south  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it 
is  clear  that  La  Salle's  plan  was  based 
upon  political,  economic,  and  geographic 
conditions.  Few  realized  the  greatness 
of  his  conceptions,  and  under  other 
circumstances  and  happier  conditions 
great  indeed  might  have  been  the  success 
of  his  schemes.  Although  La  Salle,  in 
common  with  every  Western  discoverer, 
had  cherished  the  idea  of  finding  a  short 
route  to  China,  he  became  convinced  that 
the  path  of  true  progress  lay  along  the 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  to  his  lasting  credit 
that  he  realized  the  strategic  and  economic 
importance  of  the  great  inland  waterways. 
For  his  schemes  he  obtained  the  active 


support  of  Frontenac,  who  realized  the 
importance  of  the  westward  expansion  of 
New  France.  When  La  Salle  went  to 
France  in  the  autumn  of  1674  he  took  with 
him  strong  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  new  governor.  Frontenac  wrote  of  La 
S.ille  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  minister 
Colbert.  "I  cannot  help,"  he  said,  "re- 
commending to  vou  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle, 
w-ho  is  about  to  go  to  France,  and  who  is 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  ability,  more 
capable  than  anybody  else  I  know  here 
to  accomplish  evers"  kind  of  enterprise  and 
discovery  wliich  may  be  entrusted  to  liim, 
as  he  has  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  as  you  will  see, 
if  you  are  disposed  to  give  him  a  few 
moments  of  audience."  He  applied  for 
and  received  from  the  king  a  grant  of 
a  new  seignory  at  Fort  Frontenac,  which 
was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqih, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston, 
in  July  1673,  when  Frontenac  vividly 
impressed  his  strong  personality  upon  the 
Indians  who  had  gathered  in  council  upon 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Here  La  Salle  established  himself  and 
incurred  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  oppo- 
sition of  all  those  who  found  themselves  shut 
out  of  a  profitable  trade  in  furs  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Moreover,  the  Jesuits, 
recognizing  in  the  young  adventurer  a 
protege  of  Frontenac,  and  unwilling  to  see 
the  ascendency  of  their  Order  tiireatened 
in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  where 
tlieir  mission  stations  had  hitherto  been 
the  sole  outposts  of  civilization  in  the 
wilderness,  soon  became  his  inveterate 
enemies,  not  forgetting  that  La  Salle 
in  his  earlier  days  had  been  a  teacher 
in  the  Jesuit  schools.  But  La  Salle  had 
greater  ideas  than  bartering  with  the 
natives.  After  spending  three  years  in 
his  new  seignory  engaged  in  a  profitable 
trade  in  furs,  he  returned  to  France  with 
definite  proposals  for  the  exploration  of 
the  Mississippi  valley.  Having  secured 
sufficient  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  new  enterprise,  and  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  king,  he  again  sailed 
from  La  Rochelle  and  was  accompanied 
by  Henri  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  officer  who 
was  subsequently  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
his  enterprises  and  to  prove  the  one  friend 
who  was  to  remain  faithful  to  La  Salle. 
Arrived  in  Canada  he  met  Father  Louis 
Hennepin,  a  Recollet  priest,  who  had  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Frontenac  in  1676,  and 
was     the    self-appointed    and    thoroughly 
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untrustworthv  historian  of  the  expedition, 
but  Vk'hose  na'ive  and  delightful  narrative 
was  to  form  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
of  travel  written  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Hennepin  set  out  with  an 
advance  party  in  a  small  vessel  and  was 
followed  by  La  Salle  in  another  vessel, 
which  was  wrecked,  either  through  the 
incompetence  or  the  treachery  of  the  pilot, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  up  which 
Hennepin  and  his  companions  had  pene- 
trated in  order  to  view  the  mighty  falls. 
These  had  long  been  the  theme  of  the 
romantic  tales  of  the  Indians  but  had 
not  hitherto  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
"  This  disaster,"  writes  Hennepin,  "  would 
probably  have  made  any  one  but  him  give 
up  the  enterprise."  But  La  Salle  persisted 
in  his  schemes.  In  the  mid-winter  of  1679 
he  commenced  the  construction  of  the  first 
vessel  to  be  launclied  upon  the  upper 
lakes,  a  ship  of  about  45  tons  burden, 
W'hich  w.is  built  upon  tlie  Niagara  and 
launched  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  Te 
Deiim  and  the  cries  of  the  amazed  Indians, 
and  towed  to  the  entrance  of  Lake  P>ie. 
The  little  Griffin,  so  called  in  honour  of 
La  Salle's  armorial  bearings,  was  anathema 
to  the  other  traders  and  especially  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  perceived  that  La  Salle  was 
about  to  carry  into  active  execution  his 
threat  of  making  "the  griffin  fly  above  the 
crows,"  or  causing  F"rontenac  to  triumph 
over  the  Jesuits.  In  the  Griffin  the 
explorers  sailed  through  Lake  Erie,  passed 
up  Lake  Huron  and  through  the  Straits  of 
Mackinaw,  s.iiled  across  Lake  Michigan, 
and  anchored  in  Green  Bay.  Here  La 
Salle  determined  to  send  the  Griffin  back  to 
convey  to  Niagara  the  furs  that  had  been 
collected  on  the  way,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
clamours  of  his  creditors,  who  during  his 
long  absence  had  seized  his  property  at 
Fort  Frontenac  and  were  taking  active 
steps  to  ruin  his  enterprises.  But  La  Salle 
was  again  ill  served  by  his  associates. 
.Accompanied  by  Hennepin  and  a  few 
companions  he  travelled  down  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
where  he  was  to  have  been  joined  by 
Tonti,  and  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Here  he  awaited  the  return  of  Tonti 
and  news  of  the  Griffin.  But  although 
Tonti  now  rejoined  the  party  there  was 
no  news  of  the  vessel,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently learnt  that  the  Griffin,  whose 
safety  was  vital  to  his  enterprise,  had 
been  lost  and  probably  abandoned  by  her 
unrulv  crew. 
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Hut  in  spite  ui  tlii>  iiu>loituiii.'  1-i  S-tllc 
with  indoinitnhic  pcrscvcianoo  puslied 
southwards  up  the  St.  Joseph  River,  across 
the  portajje  of  live  miles  to  the  IHinois, 
p.uUllcd  down  its  sluj^ijish  current  throujjh 
the  country  o(  the  Miami  Indians  and  the 
territory  of  the  Illinois  trilu-s.  passed  the 
celebrated  "  Starved  Rock,"  went  throu^jh 
FVoria  Lake,  and  linally  determined  to 
winter  at  a  spot  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Illinois,  where  he  established  his  fort — 
Crevccoeiir.  It  can  scarcely  lie  doubted 
that  this  outpost,  pl.iced  in  the  midst  of 
the  hostile  s;»vages  by  whom  he  w.is  sur- 
rounded, was  called  .ifter  the  fort  of  that 
name  which  h.ul  been  captured  by  Louis 
XIV  a  few  years  previously,  and  not 
because,  as  has  so  frequently  been 
.issertcd,  l^\  S.dle  wished  to  emphasize 
his  misfortunes  in  the  name  of  his  new 
establishment.  Here  he  remained  during 
the  winter,  notwithstanding  the  desertion 
of  several  of  his  men  and  the  dangers  of 
his  situation.  Hennepin  and  Michael 
.\ccau  were  sent  down  the  Illinois  to 
explore  its  lower  reaches,  where  they 
met  with  manv  adventures,  which,  in  the 


.nwiunls  published  after  La  ,S,ille's  de,illi, 
included  a  journey  down  the  Mississippi 
to  its  month  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
excellent  father,  though  a  brave  and  useful 
coinp.inion,  vs'as  also  a  talented  li.u',  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  claim  for  himself 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  tirst 
to  descend  the  miglitv  waterway  to  its 
junction  with  the  sea.  Hut  in  the  spring 
of  iriSo  La  Salle  decided  thai  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  the  enterprise  farther. 
He  had  lost  his  provisions  and  the  slores 
intended  for  the  support  of  the  expedition  ; 
some  of  his  men  had  deserted  ;  his  life  had 
been  attempted  on  at  le,ist  two  occasions, 
once  by  poison  and  once  by  means  of  a 
giuj  ;  an  Iroquois  army  was  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  the  isolated  settlements  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  'I'onti  there  was 
no  one  upon  whom  he  could  absolutely 
depend.  .Vccordingly  a  portion  of  the 
party  returned  on  their  hazardous  course 
of  a  thousand  miles  "through  a  country 
beset  with  every  form  of  peril  and  obstruc- 
tion— the  most  arduous  journey  ever  made 
by  Frenclinicn  in  .-America" — and  returned 
to   the   bastioiicd   walls  of  Fort   Kronlcnac. 


The  men  who  h.xl  been  lelt  heliind  at  Korl 
frevecoeur  whilst  La  Sille  ntuined  for 
succour  deserted,  .iltii  plinuln  uii.;  .tiul 
destroying   the   uutposl. 

Hut  La  S,ille  was  not  the  ni.iii  to  dr.iw 
back  from  any  enteiprise  to  which  lu-  li.nl 
committed  himself.  In  spile  i>f  llu-  I.kI 
that  when  he  returned  to  l'"oi  1  limilin.K' 
he  found  his  creditors  in  possession  nl  liis 
property,  secured  evidence  of  fraud  on  the 
p.irt  of  his  agents,  and  learnt  that  a  ship 
from  l-'r,ince  laden  with  his  goods  had  lui  n 
wrecked  off  the  island  nf  Anlicosti,  lie 
determined  to  proceed  with  his  plans.  L,i 
Salle  at  once  pushed  on  to  Montreal, 
seemed  CTiougli  credit  and  supplies  tn 
en.ilile  hiin  lo  reliini  lo  Iht'  llliiinis,  ainl 
ill  .August  KkSc),  accompanied  by  twenty- 
tive  men,  he  again  started  on  his  long 
journey  westward  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
his  lieutenant  Tonti.  Karly  in  N'ovemlier 
he  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  his  fort  on  the  St. 
Joseph  Uiver,  followed  his  former  route  lo 
the  Illinois,  passed  the  rock  where  Toiili 
had  been  instructed  to  build  his  fort,  hiil 
discovered  no  signs  of  his  men.  I''ull  of 
foi  ebodiiig  mul  ilnading  that  some  dis.istrr 
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h.id  overtaken  them,  La  Salle  turned  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  the  Illinois,  only  to 
find  the  site  strewn  with  skulls  and  mangled 
corpses  and  covered  with  the  charred  poles 
that  had  formed  the  framework  of  the 
Indian  lodges.  The  dreaded  Iroquois  had 
been  busy  during  his  alisence  and  had  rifled 
the  graveyards  of  the  Illinois  who  had  fled 
before  their  enemies.  Tonfi  and  his  com- 
panions were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Farther  down  the  river  La  Salle  passed  the 
abandoned  Fort  Crevecoeur,  found  further 
evidence  of  the  revolting  cruelty  of  the 
Iroquois  in  the  form  of  the  half-consumed 
bodies  of  women  and  children  bound  to  the 
stakes  where  they  had  been  tortured,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  the  juncture  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi.  Again  ascending 
the  river  in  January  i6Si,  he  made  his  way 
back  to  the  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph  River  and 
spent  the  winter  at  Fort  Miami,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  by  November  was  back 
again  at  Fort  Miami.  He  had  met  Tonti 
at  Michilimackinac,  where  the  latter  related 
the  story  of  liis  enforced  sojourn  with  the 
Illinois. 

At  the  end  of  December  i68i  a  fresh 
start  was  made  towards  the  goal  of  his 
endeavours.  The  explorers  went  across 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Chicago  River  and 
made  a  portage  to  the  north  branch  of  the 


Illinois,  paddled  down  that  river,  and  at 
length  arrived  upon  the  Mississippi.  By 
March  13th  they  had  reached  the  Arkansas 
River.  Proceeding  down  the  Mississippi 
they  turned  aside  to  visit  the  chief  town 
of  the  Taensas  Indians,  a  remarkable  tribe 
of  sun-worshippers.  Other  tribes  were 
visited.  La  Salle  took  possession  of  the 
surrounding  country  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  whilst  Membre,  the  priest  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  sought  to 
expound  the  mysteries  of  the  true  faith 
to  the  wondering  Indians.  Finally  La 
Salle  and  his  companions  reached  the 
marshy  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
length  lay  exposed  to  their  gaze.  Here  on 
.\pril  9.  1682,  La  Salle  took  possession  of 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
termed  the  new  and  immense  territories, 
added  to  the  realm  of  the  king  of  France, 
Louisiana,  in  honour  of  his  sovereign.  A 
column  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Louis  le 
Grand,  Roy  de  France  et  de  Xavarre, 
Regne,  le  Neuvieme  .\vril,  16S2,"  was 
erected  ;  the  7't'  Dtiiiii,  the  Exaiidial,  and 
the  Domiiie  Salvuin  fac  Rcgem  were 
chanted  ;  and  La  Salle  announced  that  in 
virtue  of  the  commission  of  His  Majesty 
he  took  possession  of  "  this  country  of 
Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbours,  forts,  bays, 
adjacent   straits,  and    all  nations,    peoples, 
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provinces,  cities,  towns,  villages,  mines, 
minerals,  streams,  and  rivers,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Louis,  other- 
wise called  the  Ohio,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico."  On  that  dav,  in  the  words  of 
Parkman,  "  the  realm  of  France  received  on 
parchment  a  stupendous  accession.  The 
fertile  plains  of  Texas  ;  the  vast  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  from  its  frozen  northern 
springs  to  the  sultry  borders  of  the  Gulf  ; 
from  the  woody  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  bare  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — a 
region  of  savannas  and  forests,  sun-cracked 
deserts  and  grassy  prairies,  watered  by  a 
thousand  rivers,  ranged  liy  a  thousand 
warlike  tribes,  passed  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  the  Sultan  of  Versailles  :  and  all  by 
virtue  of  a  feeble  human  voice  inaudible  at 
half  a  mile."  But  La  Salle's  work,  although 
but  just  begun,  was  practically  finished. 
He  returned  up  the  Mississippi  and  pushed 
onwards  to  Canada.  La  Barre,  who  had 
succeeded  Frontenac  as  governor,  thought 
little  of  his  enterprise  and  was  frankly 
doubtful  both  of  its  utility  and  as  to 
whether  La  Salle  had  actually  reached  the 
southern  waters.  Timid  and  unimagina- 
tive, he  weighed  the  possibility  of  another 
Iroquois  outbreak  against  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  from  the  occupation  of 
Louisiana,  and  wrote  to  the  minister  at 
Paris  that   "the  imprudence  of   this  man 
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is  about  to  involve  llic  colony  in  wai. '  Hi- 
suL'Cccdcd  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  the 
king,  who  wrote  to  the  governor  that  he 
was  convinced  that  "  the  discovery  of  the 
Sienr  de  la  Salle  is  very  useless,  and  that 
such  enterprises  ought  to  Ih"  prevente»l  in 
future."  However,  when  Ui  S;»lle  himself 
appeared  in  Paris  and  had  audience  of  the 
king  he  received  pernussioii  to  plant  a 
colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  story  of  La  Salle's  endeavour  to  carry 
the  tlieorelic^il  occupation  uf  Louisiana  into 
pr.iclical  execution  belongs  rather  to  tlie 
history  of  France  in  .Anterica  than  to  the 
history  of  Canada.  It  is  suflicient  to  state 
that  it  ended  dis;istrously,  for  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  lo.  1687,  .nfter  wandering 
through  the  fetid  lands  Iwrdering  the  (nilf 
of  Mexico  in  a  vain  search  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  deserted  by  his  vessels  and 
by  most  of  the  colonists,  La  Salle  was  shot 
by  one  of  his  followers.  Thus,  wrote  Tonti, 
died  ■'  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  .ige." 
The  enthusiasm  and  disinterested  service 
of  La  Salic  h.-id  met  with  little  recogni- 
tion during  his  lifetime,  but  posterity  is 
fortunately  able  to  reverse  the  judgment 
of  his  contemporaries.  La  Salle  may  have 
been  an  impracticable  dreamer,  but  his 
ideals  might  have  matured  into  the  plans 
of  a  statesman,  and  his  grand  enterprise 
might  easily  have  resulted  in  the  permanent 
foundation  of  a  new  empire  had  the  times 
been  more  propitious,  his  contemporaries 
more  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
discoveries,  and  his  countrymen  better 
fitted  to  follow  up  and  translate  into  action 
the  schemes  he  had  initiated.  La  Salle 
pointed  the  way,  and  it  was  only  the 
blindness  and  folly  of  French  statesmen 
that  prevented  the  final  consummation  of 
his  dreams. 


CH.AFTKK  VII 

The  English  on  Hiid>on  Bay 
D'Iberville 

Whilst  the  French  liad  been  busily 
engaged  in  exploring  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  traversing  the  intricate  water- 
ways that  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the 
lakes,  in  making  known  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  five  inland  seas,  and  in 
uncovering  the  mysteries  of  the  Mississippi, 
English  adventurers  had  been  forming 
settlements  in  Xew  England  and  Virginia, 
and  English  explorers  had  been  attempting 
to  penetrate  the  icy  seas  of  the  Far  North. 


The  iiUa  ol  a  noith-west  p,iss.ige  lo  Asl.i 
by  sea  w.is  as  yet  hrmly  rooted  in  the 
im.igination,  and  voyagtiir^  in  their  frail 
barques  braved  the  ha/..uds  .ind  dangers  of 
the  tempestuous  norlhern  waters  anil  faced 
the  equilly  dreadful  dangers  of  sea- 
monsters  which  in  popul.ir  belief  were 
reatly  to  devour  the  unforlun,ite  ,iiid 
superstitious  sailors.  The  unknown  has 
ever  been  as  fearfvil  lo  the  timorous  as  it 
has  been  attractive  lo  the  brave.  There 
were  few  ri>V(i,!,'ii(/.s  of  that  age  w'lio  were 
free  from  deeply-rooted  beliefs  in  llu- 
ever-present  supcrn.ilural,  aiul  few  who 
in  an  age  of  simple  faith  were  not  readv 
lo  brave  the  unknown,  trusting  that  the 
personal  intervention  of  an  onniipotent 
Creator  would  protect  them  from  the 
terrors  of  the  se.i.  It  has  been  seen  how 
in  an  earlier  age  Norse  adventurers  had 
found  their  way  into  the  Arctic  regions  and 
had  settled  upon  the  western  coasts  of 
Greenland.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  were  to  witness  a  renaissance  of 
this  activity.  Tiie  three  voyages  made  bv 
Martin  Frobisher  in  the  years  1576,  1577, 
and  1578  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage 
had  added  little  to  geographical  know- 
ledge, although  the  explorer  had  returned 
with  some  worthless  "  gold  "  found  in 
Frobisher"s  Bay  and  with  the  belief  that 
a  north-west  passage  existed — a  notion  that 
was  prevalent  as  early  as  the  year  1500, 
when  Corte-Keal  had  found  the  opening  of 
Davis  Straits  and  had  imagined  that  it  was 
in  some  way  an  inlet  to  Asia.  The  fabled 
Straits  of  Anian  were  supposed  to  lead 
directly  to  Cathay,  and  in  most  of  the  maps 
of  the  sixteenth  cciiturv  they  are  shown 
to  the  north  of  Labrador,  leading  directly 
across  the  continent.  In  August  1587, 
John  Davis  explored  the  waters  of  the 
Strait  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  and 
passed  the  stormy  entrance  of  Hudson 
Bay,  where  he  saw  the  tempestuous 
meeting  of  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  astonished  to  witness 
"the  sea  falling  down  into  the  gulf  with  a 
mighty  overfall  and  roaring,  and  with 
divers  circular  motions  like  whirlpools." 
He  did  not  attempt  the  perilous  passage 
but  continued  his  navigation  to  the  north, 
where  he  saw  "  America  west  from  mc  and 
desolation  east  "  and  "  began  to  distrust  it 
would  prove  hut  a  gulf."  He  was  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  Portuguese  voyages 
of  1558  and  1569,  when  the  Portuguese  had 
possibly  passed  through  the  Strait  and 
entered  Hudson  B.ay.  .A.  few  years  later 
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Weymouth  (in  i(k)j)  s.iihd  inio  the  Str.iit 
as  far  as  Charles  Island  aiul  di  inoiisUaled 
to  English  navigators  the  greal  ixuiil  ol  the 
slorm-tossed  waterway  leading  app,ireutly 
lo  the  riches  of  Asi,i.  Iliil  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1610  thai  the  gieal  li,iv  was 
entered  by  the  uiifoi  luM,ile  Henry  IhuKou 
.Old  the  found.ilions  l.iid  for  thai  piolilable 
I'jiglish  tr.tde  in  furs  for  which  llu  couiiliy 
sMhscqiiiMilly  became  famous. 

Ilrniy  Hudson,  as  the  risull  oi  ihiee 
previous  voy.iges,  was  in  possession  ol  a 
mass  of  information  Ih.il  at  once  nairowcd 
.Old  diiecled  his  search,  In  i'"i7,  aflir 
counnuiiicaling  in  the  little  church  of  St. 
I'",lliell)uiga,  in  Bishopsgale  Slieel  almost 
the  sole  existing  link  with  llie  iinfoi  lunate 
discoverer — he  had  set  forth  on  bch.ilf 
of  Hie  Muscovy  Conipanv,  willi  wliicli  Ins 
f:imily  h.id  long  been  connected,  '  for  lo 
discover  a  passage  by  the  North  I'ule  lo 
Japan  and  Cliiua,"  and  had  taken  an 
easterly  route  by  way  of  Spilzbergen  and 
Nova  /Ceinbla.  In  the  following  year  he 
made  another  voyage,  and  in  1609  la- 
sailed  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  under 
instructions  to  proceed  to  Nov.i  Zcmbla, 
but  disregarding  his  orders  liniied  west- 
wards and  discovered  a  river  "as  hue  as 
can  be  found,"  subsequently  to  be  known 
as  the  Hudson  River.  On  his  return  lie 
was  detained  in  England  and  ordered  to 
proceed  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage. 
The  new  adventure  was  sent  forth  mainly 
by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  John  Wolstenholme — three  names  com- 
memorated in  the  Arctic  by  Smitli's  Sound, 
Cape  Digges,  and  Cape  Wolstenholme — 
and  tile  little  !)isc07'iTY,  under  the  command 
of  Hudson,  sailed  from  London  on  April 
17,  1610.  After  a  stormy  voyage  the  vessel 
reached  Davis  Strait,  and  pressing  onwards 
through  a  "  great  and  whurling  sea," 
entered  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  uncertain  how 
mucli  of  this  great  inland  sea  was  traversed 
by  Hudson.  The  sole  accounts  of  the 
voyage  are  derived  from  the  untrustworthy 
statements  of  Prickelt,  "a  land  man  put 
in  by  the  .idveiiturers"  ;  from  the  equally 
biased  accounts  of  the  voyage  furnished 
by  some  of  the  seamen  on  trial  for  mutiny ; 
from  Hudson's  mutilated  log,  and  from  a 
"  Note  found  in  the  Deskc  of  Thomas 
Wydowse,  student  in  the  mathematickcs," 
one  of  the  unfortunates  turned  adrift  on 
the  icy  waters  of  Hudson  Bay.  It  would 
appear  that  there  was  trouble  and  dissatis- 
faction throughout  the  voyage,  and  that 
after   the   termination   of   the  long  winter 
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spent  on  the  shores  of  James'  B:iv,  assuming 
this  to  have  been  tlie  "  Bay  of  God's 
Mercies,"  when  the  party  had  sailed  once 
more  into  the  open  waters  of  the  inland 
sea,  the  stores  began  to  fail  and  the 
incipient  nnitiny  broke  out  into  open 
defiance.  Hudson,  with  eight  others,  was 
turned  adrift  in  a  small  shallop,  to  find  an 
unknown  arave  on  one  of  the  numerous 
islands  in  James'  Bav,  whilst  the  little 
Discovery  returned  to  England,  to  be  again 
employed  on  its  perilous  emprises  bv  a 
group  of  adventurers  styling  themselves 
the  Company  of  the  Merchants  of  London, 
Discoverers  of  the  North-West  Passage. 
Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  fate  of 
Hudson.  The  man  who  braved  the  perils 
of  the  Arctic  waters,  whose  crew  Iiad 
witnessed  the  marvels  of  the  deep,'  and 
whose  name  is  commemorated  in  a  great 
river,  a  great  strait,  a  great  sea,  and  in 
a  great  trading  company,  was  left  with  a 
few  half-dead  followers  to  perish  of  hunger 
and  cold.= 

.■\fter  the  death  of  Hudson  there  were 
numerous  voyages  into  the  inhospitable 
waters  of  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  following 
year  (1612)  Captain  Thomas  Button,  who 
with  one  of  the  mutineers,  Robert  Bylot, 
had  been  sent  to  search  for  Hudson,  found 
his  hopes  of  a  north-west  passage  dashed 
by  tile  impenetrable  and  barren  shores  of 
the  western  littoral  of  Hudson  Bay,  which 
was  struck  at  a  place  to  which  he  gave 
the  expressive  name  of  "  Hopes  Checkt. " 
Button  wintered  at  Port  Nelson  and 
named  the  vast  country  lying  to  the  wesl 
of  the  bay  New  Wales,  whilst  a  later 
explorer,  James,  divided  the  region  into 
New  North  Wales  and  New  South  Wales  ; 
Foxe,  a  native  of  Hull,  called  the  territory 
New  Yorkshire  ;  and  Jan  Munk,  a  Danish 
navigator,  termed  it  New  Denmark- 
names  which  existed  only  on  the  maps 
and  never  came  into  popular  use.  Many 
English  seamen,  including  Baffin  (1O15- 
16),  Foxe,  who  in  his  ship  the  CluiiU-i 
entered  the  inlet  called  Hubbart's  Hope 
thinking   to    hnd   a    new    way  to   the    Far 

'  Two  of  tile  crew,  ■' lookinj^  over  boorcl"  one 
morning,  "  saw  a  merm.Ticl  looking  e.irnest!y  on  the 
men.  From  her  navill  upward  her  backe  and 
breasts  were  like  a  woman's,  but  her  body  as  bis;  as 
line  of  us.  Her  skin  was  very  white  and  lonj;  liaire 
hanging  downe  behinde  of  colour  blackc.  In  her 
going  downe  they  saw  her  tayle  which  was  like  the 
tayle  of  a  porpoise  and  sparkled  like  a  macrell." 

'  Almost  the  sole  evidence  of  Hudson's  fate  was 
discovered  by  Captain  James  twenty  years  later, 
when  he  found  on  Danby  Island  a  number  of  stakes, 
evidently  cut  by  a  hatchet,  driven  into  the  ground. 


East,  but  wliich  he  called  in  disgust 
"Vainely  Hoapt  Hubbart";  and  James, 
who  vi'intered  at  Port  Nelson,  where  he 
found  the  cross  erected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Button  in  1613  and  again  took  possession 
of  the  land  in  the  right  of  "  my  dread 
Sovcraigne  Charles  the  F'irst,  King  of 
Great  Britaine,  France,  and  Ireland,  De- 
fender of  tlie  Faith,  the  15th  of  August, 
163 1  '■  ;  secured  the  priority  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Hudson  Bay.  Although  these 
discoveries  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
search  for  a  passage  to  China  by  way  of 
Hudson  Bay,  they  effectually  opened  its 
waters  to  P2nglish  enterprise  and  provided 
a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
French  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence." 
When  the  commercial  exploration  of  the 
vast  territories  lying  to  the  west  of  the  bay 
was  finally  decided  upon  it  was  furs  and 
not  spices  which  lured  adventurers  into 
tlie  frozen   wildernesses  of  the   North. 

The  English  explorers  in  Hudson  Bav, 
intent  upon  discovering  a  short  way  to  the 
East,  had  failed  to  derive  any  solid  com- 
mercial advantage  from  their  voyages. 
They  liad  been  unfortunate  in  their  at- 
tempts to  trade  with  the  natives.  The 
bulk  of  the  furs  from  the  interior  of 
Canada  was  forwarded  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  the  visits  of  the  English  to 
the  barren  shores  of  the  bav  were  so 
infrequent  that  a  trade  in  furs  was  not 
to  be  expected.  That  England,  after 
thirty  years'  war  for  the  possession  of 
Hudson  Bay,  was  finally  established  firmly 
in  that  region,  was  due  to  the  enterprise, 
or  treachery,  of  two  Frenchmen,  who  had 
arrived  in  Canada  within  ten  years  of  each 
other,  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  and  Medard 
Chouart,  Sieur  des  Groseilliers.  Chouart, 
after  serving  the  Jesuits  as  a  lay  brotlier, 
had  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  and  with  his 
brother-in-law  Radisson  had  made  exten- 
sive journeys  in  the  North-West,  between 
the  years  iCsg  and  1663.  Radisson,  who 
arrived  in  Canada  in  1651,  had  been 
captured  by  the  Iroquois  and  had  been 
wandering  in  the  west  for  many  years, 
wintering  with  the  Indian  tribes  and 
exploring  the   vasi    territories    to   the  west 

'  The  Jesuit  "  Rel.ation  "  of  ift&i  gives  a  concise 
statement  of  the  views  then  prevalent  concerning 
Hudson  Bay.  "We  have,"  s.ays  the  writer,  "  in  our 
rear  the  northern  sea.  and  we  liave  long  known 
that  it  is  adjacent  to  the  sea  oj  China,  and  thai 
only  the  g.ateway  has  to  be  found.  There  is  that 
famous  bay,  first  discovered  by  Hudson,  who  gave 
it  his  name,  without  reaping  any  otlier  fame  than 
that  of  having  first  opened  the  road  that  enris  with 
unknown  empires." 
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of    Lake   Superior  as  well  as  the   country 
to  the  north  of  the  great  lakes.     Whether 
Chouart    and     Radisson    actually    reached 
James'  Bay  from  the  height  of  land  which 
divides    the    lakes   from    Hudson    Bay,   or 
whether    they    learned    from    the    Indians, 
they  certainly  ascertained  that  the  country 
to  the  north-west  was  a  rich  field  for  the 
traffic  in   furs.     Being  out  of  favour  with 
their    own    countrymen    at    Quebec   they 
visited  the   English  settlers  at  Boston,  and 
later  they  arrived   in    London   in  the  year 
1667,  secured  an  interview  with   the  ver- 
satile   Prince     Rupert,    were    received    in 
audience   by  the  king,  and    the   money  of 
which    they    were    in    need   was   speedily 
forthcoming.     Charles  II,  with  a  keen  eye 
to    business,    lecognized    tliat    an    unoccu- 
pied field   for  enterprise  existed  along  the 
western   littoral    of    Hudson    Bay,  and    he 
was    perfectly    willing    to    lend    his   aid  to 
any    scheme    which     seemed    to    fill     his 
pockets.      A   trading  voyage    was    decided 
upon,    the    merchants  of    London    rose    to 
the   occasion,    and    on    June   3,    1668,    the 
Eaglet  and  Noiisiicli  ketches  left  Wapping, 
the  former  forcing  the  entrance  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  bearing  Chouart  and  his  captain, 
Zachariah    Gillam,    to    the    mouth    of    the 
Rupert  River,  so  named  after  their  patron. 
Here  Chouart  and  his  companions  erected 
Fort    Charles    and    commenced    the    first 
permanent    settlement   of    English    people 
in   the  Dominion  of  Canada.     The  adven- 
turers   returned   to    England   with   so  rich 
a    store    of    furs   that    it    was    decided    to 
form    a   comp.uiy    •■for   a   discovery   of    a 
new  passage  into  the  South   Sea,  and  for 
the  finding  of  some  trade  for  furs,  minerals, 
and  other  considerable  commodities."     Ac- 
cordingly, on  May  2,   1670,  the  "Company 
of    .Adventurers    of    England,  trading   into 
Hudson  Bay  .md  the  lands  drained  bv  the 
rivers  Howing  into  the  bay,"  was  established 
by  royal   charter,  and    the   new  company 
was    constituted    sole    and    absolute    pro- 
prietor of  the  enormous  territories  "  within 
the    entrance   of    the    streights   commonly 
called     Hudson     Streights,    together    with 
all    the    lands,    countries,    and    territories 
upon  the  coasts  and  confines." 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
further  thaji  to  indicate  its  connection 
with  the  main  course  of  Canadian  historv. 
Much  of  its  early  success  was  due  doubt- 
less to  the  fact  that  men  of  great  political 
influence,  such  as  the  Duke  of  '\'ork  (after- 
wards King  James  II),  Prince  Rupert,  and 
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John  Cluirchill,  who  hucr  bcc.uui:  cele- 
brated as  the  Duke  oil  Marll>orou(;h.  were 
comiecleil  with  il,  and  that  it  also  secured 
the  financial  support  of  the  City  merchants, 
whose  ori);inal  capital  outlay  of  {'10,500 
was  re|\iiil  over  ami  over  ajfain.  Hut  the 
establishment  of  Knj;li>h  tradinn  posts 
upon  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Uay  soon 
aroused  the  jealousy  and  led  to  the 
active  hostility  of  the  Canadian  fur- 
traders.  V.y  virtue  of  the  sweeping  con- 
cession granted  by  Richelieu  to  the 
Conipanv  ol  New  France,  the  Krencli 
claimed  the  iuvaded  territory  as  their 
own.  Both  strategic:dly  and  conmiercially 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  tolerate  the 
pre^ence  of  rivals  in  the  north,  intercepting; 
not  only  the  supplies  of  furs  that  would 
otherwise  find  their  way  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, but  also  possibly  establishing  their 
outposts  in  the  re.ir  of  the  French  settle- 
ments. In  1671  Father  Charles  .Mbanel 
was  sent  by  the  Intendant  Talon  to  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Hay.  which  he  readied 
by  way  of  Lake  St.  John,  Lake  Mislas>in>i, 
and  the  Rupert  River.  He  reported  tlie 
presence  of  the  English,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  Compagnie  du  Xord  (or  the 
Compagnie  de  la  Ba)"e  d' Hudson)  had 
been  established  and  Colbert,'  the  Frencli 
minister,  had  repeatedly  urged  tliat  steps 
should  be  taken  to  oust  the  Knglish,  that 
measures  were  attempted  against  the  Eng- 
lish trading  posts.  During  the  interval 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  consoli- 
dated their  position.  They  had  established 
several  forts  along  the  littoral,  of  which  the 
principal  in  their  order  round  the  coast 
were  Fort  Rupert,  at  the  nioutli  of  the 
the  river  of  that  name ;  Moose  Factory, 
on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moose 
River  ;  Fort  .-Ubany,  on  the  river  of  that 
name ;  New  Severn  or  Savanne,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  River ;  and  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River,  built  in 
1669,  and  subsequcntK'  known  as  York 
Factory.  Prince  of  Wales  Fort  on  the 
Churchill  River,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
an  earlier  fort  originally  built  in  1688,  was 
not  erected  until  tlie  j-ear  1733.  It  was 
only  too  evident  that  the  position  of  New 
France  was  seriously  threatened  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  Englisli  settlements 
in  New  England  and  the  presence  of 
English  forts  and  ships  in  the  Far  North, 
where  the  recently  formed  Compagnie  du 
Nord   would   be  unable  to  establish  itself 

*  Jean    Baptiste   Colbert,   Marquis  de   Seij^nclav, 
son  ot  the  i^reat  Colbert. 


without  risking  a  conflict  wlili  the  l-'nglish 
traders.  But  at  this  jinictiue  Iheie  stepped 
into  the  breach  one  i>l  the  most  biilli,int  of 
those  niilitarv  leaders  who  won  their  lamels 
in  the  long  and  stirring  conflict  between 
l-'.ngland  .md  Fr.mce  in  N'orlli  .America  — 
I'ierre  Le  Moyiie,  Sieiu'  D'lberville. 

The  family  of  Le  Moyne  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  history.  Of  the  four- 
teen childien  of  Charles  Le  Moyne  and 
Catherine  Thierry  I'rimot,  live  at  least 
performed  important  services  for  their 
coimtrv.  The  founder  of  tlie  f.iinily, 
Charles  Le  Moyne,  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, was  a  man  of  lemarkable  laknls. 
His  eldest  son,  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Hamn 
de  Longueuil,  became  tiovernor  of  Mon- 
treal, an  ofiice  in  which  he  was  subse- 
quently succeetled  by  his  son  ;  the  sixtli 
child,  Joseph  de  Serigny  became  {iOviiikh 
of  Rochelorl  ;  the  Iweltlh,  Jean  Haplislc 
de  Bienville,  was  the  founder  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  became  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  and  remained  there  for  thirty- 
five  years  ;  the  youngest,  .-Vnloine  de 
Chateauguay,  was  long  associated  wilh 
Bienville  in  Louisiana  and  later  became 
Governor  of  Cayenne  ;  whilst  the  third  son, 
Pierre  Le  Moyne  D'lhervillc,  not  oiilv 
performed  notable  services  in  Canada  but 
continued  the  work  commenced  by  La  Salle 
upon  the  Mississippi.  D'lberville  was  a  man 
of  cxtraordinar\'  force  and  character, 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  trained 
for  military  enterprises,  and  having  served 
in  the  re-organized  Frencli  navv,  he  was 
well  qualified  to  uphold  the  prestige  of 
French  arms  in  North  .America.  More- 
over, his  early  J'cars  spent  at  TInee  Rivers 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  had  inured 
him  to  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life, 
whilst  the  combination  of  qualities  fostered 
by  environment  and  training  were 
peculiarl\-  serviceable  to  his  countrymen. 
W'lien  in  16S6  it  was  finally  decided  to 
attack  the  English  forts  on  Hudson  Hay, 
D'lberville  and  two  of  his  brothers  volun- 
teered to  serve  with  the  e.xpedition  undci 
I'ierre  de  Troves  which  was  being  sent 
overland  to  surprise  the  fCnglish  traders. 
Although  De  Troj'es  was  the  nominal  head 
of  the  small  company  of  soldiers  and  civi- 
lians who  left  Montreal  on  March  20,  1686, 
and  after  a  journey  up  the  Ottawa  River 
reached  Hudson  Bay  on  June  i8th,  the 
three  brothers  were  in  reality  the  guiding 
spirits  of  the  expedition.  Their  arrival  on 
Hudson  Bay  was  totally  unexpected.  The 
English   traders,    more    used  to    bartering 
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than  fighting,  were  » uniph  Ulv  sni  i<i  i^e(l  by 
the  h'rench,  who  had  lain  in  ,Mnliiish  near 
Moose  F.ictory  aw.iiting  the  f.ill  nf  night, 
I'ttering  the  Iroquois  war-ciy.  DllHiville 
and  his  companions  swooped  down 
upon  the  fort,  carried  the  defences,  and 
took  possession  nl  Ihr  slons.  U'apidly 
advancing  upon  l''oi  1  U'lipiii  Inloii-  llie 
news  of  their  ,irii\.il  imiIcI  icnh  tin- 
English,  the  same  l.iclies  were  niuiled, 
and  the  second  luioli^h  nulposl  fill  hefcne 
the  snilijiii  .ill.iek  nl  the  C.tn.idi.ui^,  who 
now  seizeil  a  vessel  and  proceeded  to  h'orl 
.Albany.  The  thiid  ICnglish  fort  was 
delivered  up  and  the  p'reiuh  hecanie 
ma>ters  of  the  sonlhern  litUiral  of  Hudson 
Hay.  Officially  France  and  h;ngland  were 
at  peace,  but  the  outbreak  of  war  In  idSi) 
gave  an  opportnnitv  for  operations  on  a 
larger  scale.  Tlie  woi  U  of  the  raiders  w.is 
incomplete  so  long  ,is  Fort  Nelson  remained 
in  English  hands.  .After  an  unsuccessfnl 
attenipl  in  lOiji  to  caplme  Fort  Nelson  and 
after  several  ninior  skirmishes  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Hav.  D'lberville  sailed  from 
Ouebec  on  .Xngiist  I'l,  i'm|.),  in  coinin.ind  of 
a  small  Meet  and  arrived  before  the  lOnglish 
settlement.  The  traders,  expert  in  trade 
but  mitiained  in  war,  were  forced  to 
snrre[ider,  and  they  gave  up  the  foi  I  to 
D'lberville.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  obscure  fighting  on  Hudson  Hay. 
Time  and  again  Fort  Nelson  and  olher 
outposts  changed  hands,  and  the  llenr- 
de-lys  as  constantly  replaced  the  cross 
of  St.  George.  In  July  1097,  another 
French  squadron  sailed  for  Hudson 
Hay.  D'lberville  in  his  ship  the  I'clican 
— 50  gnus  and  150  men — slipped  past 
an  English  squadron  and  arrived 
before  Fort  Nelson,  having  become 
separated  from  his  other  ships  in  the 
furious  waters  that  characterize  the 
entrance  to  the  bay.  .\t  this  juncture  he 
was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  three 
English  vessels,  one  of  which  was  superior 
to  his  own  ship,  whilst  the  others  were 
little  inferior  ;  and  he  was  caught  between 
the  guns  ol  the  fort  and  those  of  the 
advancing  squadron.  Here,  however,  the 
genius,  resource,  and  brilliant  seamanship 
of  D'lberville  were  demonstrated.  By  a 
series  of  masterly  manoeuvres  the  French 
commander  managed  to  pass  between  two 
of  the  English  ships — the  Dcring  and 
the  Hudion'i  Bay — into  which  he 
poured  broadsides,  and  keeping  to  the 
weatherside  of  the  largest  ship,  the 
Hampshire,    he   brought   his   guns   to   bear 
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in  that  vessel  with  such  deadly  effect  that 
eehng  from  the  result  of  a  broadside  at 
he  closest  range,  she  went  down  with  all 
lands.  The  Hudipii'a  Bciy  hauled  down 
ler  Hag,  the  Dcrinii  managed  to  escape, 
,nd  the  battle  which  had  lasted  for  nearly 
our  hours  came  to  an  end.  D'Iberville  in 
ho  face  of  superior  odds  had  brilliantly 
naintained  the  prestige  of  French  seaman- 
,hip.  But  in  spite  of  his  success  he  nearly 
uffered  irretrievable  disaster.  During  the 
light  his  battered  and  ice-covered  vessel, 
itag^ering  before  the  terrible  blasts  of  the 
lorthern  blizzard,  was  driven  ashore  about 
wo  leagues  from  the  fort,  and  it  seemed 
irobable  that  D'Iberville  and  his  com- 
lanions  having  been  victorious  on  sea 
vould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on 
and.  But  in  this  emergency  he  was  saved 
5y  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  small 
iquadron,  and  in  an  impetuous  attack  upon 
he  English  fort  he  broke  down  all 
•esistance,  forced  the  capitulation  of  the 
Jarrison,  and  once  again  obtained  posses- 
iionof  Fort  Nelson.  But  whilst  D'Iberville 
svas  fighting  on  Hudson  Bay,  English  and 
French  diplomatists  were  negotiating  a 
;reatv  of  peace  at  Ryswick.  On  September 
2oth  terins  were  arranged  under  which 
Fort  .\lbany  reverted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
n  1713  concluded  the  quickly  renewed 
ivar,  was  more  favourable  to  the  English, 
for  it  provided  that  the  French  should 
leave  the  bay  within  six  months,  and  thus 
ended  the  thirty  years'  war  for  the 
possession  of  this  great  inland  sea  and 
the  rich  markets  for  furs  upon  its  coasts. 
The  Canadians  were  but  pawns  in  a 
mightier  game,  and  the  vk'aste  of  life  and 
energv  upon  Hudson  Bay  merely  resulted 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  English  power 
in  the  frozen  nortli  of  Canada. 


CH.A.PTER   VIII 

The  American  Colonies  and  New  France 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  chapters  how,  when  France  and 
England  were  ofiicially  at  peace,  a  state 
of  war  often  existed  between  the  French 
and  English  settlements  in  the  New  World. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  about  a 
more  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  especially 
in  1644,  in  1647,  and  the  following  years, 
when  it  was  endeavoured  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  between  the  English  and  French 


in  America,"  hut  the  differences  in  religion, 
temperament,  and  general  colonizing  aims 
were   too  pronounced  for  any  permanent 
arrangement  to  be  made.     On  the  one  side 
the  French  with  characteristic  energy  were 
exploring  new  territory,  pushing  their  out- 
posts  into   the   wilderness,   traversing  the 
waterways,  establishing  their  semi-political 
missions  amongst  the  Indians,  and  founding 
their  settlements  in  the  rear  of  the  ICnglish 
colonics  by  following  the  natural   lines  of 
geographical  expansion.     On  the  other  side 
the    t^nglish    were   only  advancing   slowly 
from    the    coasts,   but    nevertheless   more 
surely  consolidating  their  position  on  the 
eabtern    littoral    by    practical    colonization 
and   settlement.     Entirely  apart  from   the 
general  course  of   European  politics,  con- 
flict between  the  two  nations  was  sure  to 
occur  sooner  or  later  on  the  North  American 
continent.      Restless,    ambitious,    brilliant, 
and  enterprising,  the  French   were  estab- 
lishing their  far-flung  empire  at  strategic 
points   in   America.     F'rom   Acadia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  a  series  of  fortified 
posts    were    being   erected,    which   would 
have  effectually  stopped  English  expansion 
westwards  had  the  military  power  behind 
them  been  commensurate  with  the  brilliant 
conception  of  the  makers  of  New  France. 
Yet      the      French      colony     was      in     an 
exceptionally  strong  position.     Wliilst  the 
English    colonies    were     "  crumbled    into 
little  governments "  Canada  was  governed 
by  a   military  officer,   who   in   the   person 
of  Frontenac  exercised  a  masterful  control 
over  the  colony.     Although   in  population 

'  The  disputes  between  the  French  in  Acadia  and 
the  New  Englanders  were  adjusted  in  an  agreement 
negotiated  by  one  Monsieur  Marie,  who  arrived  at 
Boston  in  1644  with  credentials  from  D'.^ulnay 
Charnisay.  His  mission  ended  in  a  provisional 
treaty  of  peace,  drawn  up  in  Latin,  between  the 
French  and  John  Endicott,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  King  of  England,  the 
colonists  not  recognizing  the  authority  of  tlie 
king  in  these  matters.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
tlie  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  and  the 
envoys  of  D'Aulnay  Charnisay  in  1646.  In  the 
following  year  negotiations  were  commenced  by 
Winthrop,  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  for  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  New  England  and 
New  France.  It  was  suggested  that  peace  should 
exist  between  the  colonies  in  North  America, 
regardless  of  any  wars  that  might  arise  in  Europe. 
But  the  Council  of  New  France  desired  to  append 
a  further  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
against  the  Indians,  and  in  1650  sent  Father 
Druilletes  and  Jean  Godefroy  to  Boston  and 
Plymouth  with  these  proposals.  The  New 
Eniilanders,  however,  did  not  wish  to  be  embroiled 
with  tlie  Iroquois,  and  the  whole  proposal  fell 
through. 
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the  English  colonists  far  outnumbered  the 
French   settlers,   the   latter  were  under   a 
centralized  government ;   there  was   unity 
of  action,  accompanied  by  a  love  of  their 
country  and    a    profound   attachment   for 
their   religion.     Both  from  a  political  and 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  New  France 
under    its    autocratic    system    should   have 
been  able  more  than  to  hold  its  own.     The 
one  factor  wanting   was  adequate  support 
from  the  mother  country,  and  the  absence 
of     such    support    was    partly    due    to    a 
disastrous  inability  on  the  part  of  French 
statesmen  to  realize   the   true   position   of 
affairs  and  partly  owing  to  the  European 
wars  in  which  France  was  then  engaged. 
To  the  south  of  Acadia  and  New  France 
were     the     democratic    English    colonies, 
generally  rivals  to   each   other,  jealous  of 
their     rights     and     privileges,     apparently 
incapable  of  rapid  concerted  action,  bound 
together    by  no    strong  political  ties,   rent 
asunder   bv   religious   differences.     In  the 
south  the  colony  of   Virginia   represented 
the   aristocratic   section    of    the    emigrant 
community.     The  Church  of  F^ngland  was 
the  established  religion,  and  many  of  the 
settlers     were    drawn    from     the    English 
gentry.    Further  north  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, which  was   the  lucrative  patrimony 
of  the  Baltimore  family,  also  represented 
an   aristocratic   influence,  as   did  the   two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.    The  middle  colony 
of    New    York,   wrested    from    the    Dutch 
in   1664,   had   a  constitution  framed    more 
exactly  after  that  in  Great  Britain,  whilst 
the  New  England  colonies  were  democratic 
communities  in  whicli  the  sweets  of  self- 
government     resulted     in     a     democratic 
individualism  which   was   unlikely  to  lead 
to    military    strength.      They    represented 
the    flower   of    Puritan    England  :    sturdy 
yeomen   and   shopkeepers,   men    of    inde- 
pendent    character,    bigoted    in    religion, 
impatient    of    restraint,   traders   and   agri- 
culturists rather  than  soldiers  and  explorers. 
The  original  settlers  who  had  arrived   in 
the  Mciv/lourr  and   the   Speedwell  in   1620 
were  the  victims  of   religious  persecution 
and  held  no  charter,  concession,  or  warrant, 
but  were  simply  adventurers  in  search  of 
a  new  country  where  they  would  be  free 
from  the  control  of  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  tyrannous  government.   The  colony 
of  the  Pilgrim    Fathers   differed   from  all 
others   in    its   origin   and  conception,   and 
when   the    Government   of    Massachusetts 
had   established   itself  in  its  liberties  and 
laws,   a   new    and    difficult    element    was 
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introduced  into  tlic  political  syMcuis  ol 
North  America.  Allliough  tlicNcw  KnjjI.uul 
colonics  rrci]ticntly  acted  in  concert,  local 
jealousies  somclinics  prevented  tlie  elTeclive 
expression  of  the  j;rowiiig  strenjjili  of  the 
young  nation  that  had  l>een  cstatilished 
in  the  north-eastern  littoral  of  North 
America. 

In  their  order  up  the  coast  the  New 
England  colonics  were  as  follows.  Kirst 
came  Connecticut,  which  was  pr3Ctic;Uly 
an  independent  conununity,  in  which  the 
■•  rule  of  the  Word  of  liod  "  in  the  absence 
of  special  enactments  was  recognized,  and 
in  which  there  were  no  oaths  of  allegiance 
except  to  "the  jurisdiction."  This  was 
established  in  1O37.  The  next  colony  was 
Rhode  Island,  where  Roger  Williams  had 
founded  his  Baptist  settlement,  which  was 
practically  a  republican  community  and 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Providence 
I'lantations.  Then  came  Massachusetts, 
the  stronghold  of  Congregationalism  and 
of  theocratic  rule,  in  which  none  but 
members  of  Churches  were  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  government  :  .the  leader  in 
the  New  England  Confederacy  organized 
in  1643.  Further  north  were  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  in  1679  was  separated  from 
M.issachusetts  and  organized  as  a  royal 
province  ;  and  Maine,  the  ambitious  colony 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  which  was 
afterwards  incorporated  with  Massa- 
chusetts and  was  administered  as  a  separate 
province  by  the  Government  of  that  colony. 
To  the  south  of  the  New  England  colonies 
were  the  immense  proprietary  colonv 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  stronglioki  of  the 
Quakers,  settled  by  William  Pcnn  in  1682, 
and  stretching  north-westwards  to  the  ill- 
detined  borders  of  the  French  territories  ; 
and  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord 
John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
and  obtained  a  local  constitution  in  1665. 
In  all  these  colonies  religious  strife  and 
intolerance  were  rampant.  Theological 
discussions  and  disputes  upon  Church 
government  took  precedence  of  political 
expediency.  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptists,  Anglicans,  and  a 
host  of  minor  sects,  all  of  whom  regarded 
themselves  as  the  salt  of  the  eartli, 
weakened  the  administration  by  their 
mternal  feuds,  and  frequently  prevented 
effective  action  in  defence  and  offence. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  English 
colonies  had  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1689    a   population    of    considerably    over 


joi.i,<.xK>,'  as  opposeil  to  the  scanty 
population  in  New  l-'rance,  the  latter 
might  well  have  won  in  the  prolonged 
struggle  that  was  about  to  commence  had 
Krontenac  only  been  etiiciently  supported 
during  its  initial  stages  by  the  French 
Ciovernment. 

When  Frontenac  left  for  New  Fi.ince 
in  i6S<^  he  was  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  task  that  might  have  daunted 
the  most  courageous.  At  the  time  of  his 
sailing  the  full  extent  of  the  disasters  in 
Can.ada  was  not  realized  in  Europe.  It 
was  known  that  the  Iroquois  were  terror- 
izing the  colony,  but  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  the  massacre  at  L.ichine.  Louis 
.\I\'  had  therefore  sanctioned  an  attack 
upon  the  English  colonies,  not  realizing 
that  the  military  forces  placed  at  tlie 
disposal  of  the  governor  were  inadequate 
for  so  formidable  an  undertaking.  It 
had  been  proposed  by  De  Callicres,  the 
Governor  of  Montreal,  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  upon  New  York  by  the 
forces  already  in  Canada,  aided  by  two 
sliips  of  war.  The  French  looked  with 
considerable  apprehension  upon  llie  grow- 
ing power  of  the  English  colonies  and 
believed  that  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy,  by  passing  Lake  Champlain  and 
Lake  George  in  canoes,  to  capture  Albany 
and  to  advance  down  the  Hudson.  With 
New  York  in  French  liands  the  English 
colonies  would  be  cut  in  liall  and  tlie 
conquest  of  New  England  greatly  facili- 
tated. Sixteen  hundred  men  were  to 
advance  rapidly  upon  New  York,  whilst 
the  two  ships  were  to  cruise  off  the 
harbour  and  to  aid  in  the  land  opera- 
tions. The  blow  was  to  be  as  sudden 
as  it  was  unexpected.  Elaborate  plans 
were  drawn  up  for  the  treatniunl  of  the 
conquered  territory.  All  heretics  were 
to  be  expelled  from  the  country  and  all 
lands  and  property  were  to  be  confiscated 
to  the  French  monarch.  Such  as  cared 
to  turn  Roman  Catholics  and  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance   were  to  be  allowed   to 

I  The  population  of  the  American  colonies  was 
divided  .is  follows  at  this  period  : 

Massachusetts  and  Maine  ...         ...  44,000 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  18,000 

Connecticut  ...         ...         ...         ...  20,000 

Xew  York      ...         ...         20,000 

New  Jersey    ...          10,000 

Pennsylvania            ...  12,000 

Maryland       ...         25,000 

Virginia          ...         ...         50,000 

Carolina  and  Georgia         S.oco 


207,000 


remain,  wlulst  .d^le-bodied  men  who  could 
be  usefully  employed  at  laboiu'  upon  llic 
fortilications  were  to  be  placed  .it  I  lie 
disposal  of  the  military  aulhorilies.  All 
others,  men,  women,  and  cliildnn,  were 
to  be  sei/ud  and  dispersed  along  Ilie 
coasts  of  New  England  or  wherever  they 
would  not  be  able  to  combine  in  active 
resistance  to  the  power  ot  /.<■  h\'i  Solcil. 
It  is  well  lo  beai  tliese  ihaslie  proiiosals 
in  mind  when  criticisms  aie  levelled 
against  tlie  action  of  England  in  dis- 
persing the  Acadians  seventy  years  l.iler. 
But  fortunately  accidents  of  weather  were 
forgotten  in  this  sclieme  of  operations. 
The  two  ships  bearing  Frontenac  and  He 
Callieres  were  delayed  liv  lenipesluons 
seas,  and  did  not  reach  Ched.diucto  '  until 
September  I2tli,  and  the  project  w.is 
ruined  by  the  delay.  Frontenac  hastened 
lo  Quebec,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  and  heard 
of  the  Iroquois  attack  upon  Monlre.il. 
His  whole  attention  was  therefore  diverted 
towards  securing  the  safety  of  the  colonv 
under  his  charge. 

Previous  to  these  events  there  had  been 
troubles  in  Acadia  where  French  settlers 
had  been  entering  the  debatable  border 
lands  claimed  by  both  French  and 
English.  For  some  years  the  New 
England  colonists  had  been  engaged  in 
a  deadly  struggle  with  tlie  Abenakis,  an 
Algonquin  tribe  generally  called  Tarra- 
teens  by  the  Puritan  settlers.  The 
Abenakis  formed  an  important  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  regions  now  embraced 
within  the  State  of  Maine.  They  had 
originally  been  settled  along  the  Penob- 
scot River  and  as  tlie  vvliiles  encroached 
they  had  gradually  witlidr.iwn  towards 
Canada,  where  they  came  under  tlie 
iiilluence  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
were  not  slow  to  poison  their  minds 
against  their  heretic  enemies  and  to 
assist  them  in  their  att.acks  upon  the 
English  settlers.  Their  immigration  into 
Canada  commenced  in  1675  under  the 
two  Jesuit  missionaries  Jacques  Bigot 
and  Vincent  Bigot,  men  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  make  political  use  of  the 
Indians  in  their  bigoted  hatred  of  the 
English  heretics.  The  Indian  war  which 
arose  along  the  northern  frontiers  of 
New  England  was  in  full  progress  when 
Frontenac  arrived  in  Canada.  Many 
settlers  were  murdered  by  tlie  Indians, 
horrible  outrages  were  perpetrated  ; 
*  Now  known  as  Guysboruujjh,  Nova  Scotia. 
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Pcmaquid,  an  important  strategic  post 
on  land  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Kennebec,  was  captnred,  whilst  tlie 
priests  complacently  encouratjed  their 
Indian  converts  in  their  bloodthirsty 
work  and  set  a  shining  example  of 
nulilant  Christianity  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Indians.  It  is  impossible  to  exonerate 
the  Jesuit  priests  for  the  part  they  took 
in  these  bloody  feuds.  Whilst  making 
due  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  for  tlie  intolerant  attitude  of  every 
religious  party,  there  rests  no  justitication 
whatever  for  the  behaviour  of  those 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  encouraged 
tlie  Indians  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
settlements  of  their  European  neighbours. 
The  fact  is  deplorable,  and  the  action 
of  the  missionaries  is  the  deepest  stain 
upon  the  record  of  the  Jesuits  in  North 
America.  The  Indian  converts  of  Father 
Thury,  offering  their  vows  to  the  Virgin 
before  proceeding  to  the  attack,  is  one 
of  the  most  nauseating  spectacles  in  the 
whole  course  of  American  history. 

Meanwhile  the  w^ar  which  had  now 
become  general  divided  itself  into  three 
parts.  There  were  the  conflict  along  the 
borders  of  Acadia,  the  fight  between  the 
French  and  English  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  France,  and  the  conflict 
upon  the  waters  of  Hudson  Bay  in  which 
D'Iberville  secured  such  notable  successes. 
Frontenac  on  his  part  was  held  back  by  no 
scruples  of  humanity  or  pity.  Military 
considerations  alone  dictated  the  policy  he 
was  about  to  pursue,  for  it  was  important 
that  he  should  impress  upon  the  Iroquois 
that  the  French  had  the  will  and  the  power 
to  punish  their  enemies.  To  achieve  this 
end  he  determined  upon  vigorous  and  reso- 
lute action.  Early  in  i6go  three  war  parties 
were  sent  against  the  English  colonies. 
One  marched  from  Montreal  to  attack  the 
New  York  settlements,  another  left  Three 
Rivers  bound  for  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
third  left  Ouebec  in  order  to  destroy  the 
English  posts  in  Maine.  The  raids  were  a 
complete  success.  Partly  owing  to  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  revolution  in 
England  which  had  been  reflected  in  poli- 
tical agitation  in  the  American  colonies  and 
had  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  garrisons 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  border  settle- 
ments, partly  owing  to  the  utter  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  English  and  their  lack  of 
military  skill,  the  French  met  with  little  or 
no  opposition.  At  Schenectady,  on  the 
River  Mohavyk,  the  fight  was  little  more  than 


an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  French  party  consisting 
of  2IO  men,  of  whom  80  were  so-called  Chris- 
tian Indians,  was  under  the  command  of 
Saint  Helene  and  included  the  redoubtable 
D'Iberville,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
Hudson  Bay.  Schenectady  stood  about 
15  miles  from  Albany.  In  the  night  of 
February  g,  1690,  it  was  attacked,  3X  men 
and  boys,  10  women,  and  12  children 
massacred  ;  and  the  majesty  of  Louis  XIV 
was  vindicated  by  the  capture  of  an  obscure 
Dutch  settlement  situated  in  the  wilds  of 
America  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  judge  the  mili- 
tary ethics  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  more  humane  ideas  of  the  present  age, 
but  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  little  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  Frontenac's  policy  of 
using  Indians  in  European  warfare.  With 
such  an  example  before  them  the  Indians 
were  fully  justified  in  continuing  their  own 
methods  of  barbarism.  Even  the  Mohawks, 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
of  whom  about  50  who  had  been  in  the 
settlement  were  spared,  sent  their  elders  to 
Albany  to  condole  with  the  English  and 
Dutch.  "  We  are  come,"  said  the  orator, 
"  with  tears  in  our  eyes  to  lament  the 
murders  committed  at  Schenectady  by  the 
perfidious  French.  Onontio  conies  to  our 
country  to  speak  of  peace  but  war  is  in  his 
heart."  Wliilst  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies  were  doing  their  bloody  work  at 
Schenectady,  a  second  war  party  which 
had  left  Three  Rivers  on  January  28th  was 
creeping  on  its  way  down  the  Moosehead 
Lake  and  the  Kennebec  River  to  attack  the 
settlers  along  the  Piscatagua  or  Salmon 
Falls  River.  The  party  under  Frangois 
Hertet  arrived  at  Salmon  Falls,  a  small 
settlement  not  far  from  the  present  city  of 
Portsmouth,  on  March  27th,  and  took  the 
settlers  completely  by  surprise.  There  was 
practically  no  resistance,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  the  assailants  were  successful  at 
every  point.  About  30  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  tomahawked  or  shot  and  54 
were  made  prisoners.  Hertet's  men  made 
a  rapid  retreat.  They  were  overtaken  by  a 
pursuing  party  sent  from  Portsmouth,  but 
managed  to  escape  and  to  join  Frontenac's 
third  party  under  Portncuf,  which  with  a 
large  number  of  Abenakis  was  bound  for 
Casco  Bay  to  make  an  attack  on  the  settle- 
ment at  Fort  Loyal,  now  the  city  of  Port- 
land, Maine.  Here  the  English,  under  Cap- 
tain Sylvanus  Davis,  were  better  prepared 
for  defence,  and  after  a  day  of  fighting  a 
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capitulation  was  arranged  by  which  the 
English  on  laying  down  their  arms  were  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  fort.  But  as  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  marched  out  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  many  of 
them  were  butchered,  and  their  bodies  left 
where  they  fell,  not  to  be  buried  until  two 
years  later  when  the  fort  was  rebuilt.  These 
striking  successes  convinced  the  Iroquois 
that  the  power  of  the  great  Onontio  was  not 
to  be  despised,  conlirmed  the  allegiance  of 
the  western  tribes  who  were  debating 
whether  they  would  continue  trading  witli 
the  French,  and  enabled  Frontenac  to  break 
the  fur  blockade  which  the  Mohawks  had 
maintained  by  their  continued  presence 
on  the  ITpper  Ottawa.  The  Ottawas  and 
Hurons,  who  arrived  at  Montreal  in 
August,  were  invited  to  a  great  feast,  and 
were  addressed  by  Frontenac,  whilst  the 
war  dance  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Indians  and  French  alike.  The 
governor  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
painted  and  befeathered  Indians,  declared 
that  "  he  would  fight  the  Iroquois  till  they 
came  to  beg  for  peace  and  would  grant 
them  no  peace  that  did  not  include  all  his 
children,  both  white  and  red,  for  he  was 
the  father  of  both  alike,"  took  the  hatchet 
in  hand  and,  brandishing  it  above  his  head, 
sang  the  war-song  and  participated  in  the 
dance.  Any  other  than  Frontenac  would 
either  have  made  himself  ridiculous  or  would 
have  degraded  himself  by  such  an  action, 
but  the  old  warrior,  still  preserving  his 
dignity,  roused  his  audience  to  enthusiasm 
and  convinced  the  Indian  allies  that  he 
was  their  fatlier  as  well  as  their  chief.' 

But  the  massacre  of  English  settlers  had 
a  far  different  effect  upon  the  people  of 
New  England.  Within  a  short  time  dele- 
gates from  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  met 
at  New  York  to  concert  measures  against 
their  common  enemy.  Unfortunately  the 
English  settlers,  although  not  wanting  in 
courage  and  endurance,  were  unversed  in 
military  manoeuvres.  They  needed  leaders 
as  much  as  they  required  discipline  and 
training.  Although  after  a  lengthy  debate 
they  determined  that  the  time  had  arrived 
to    undertake    a   great   expedition   for   the 

•  In  his  own  report  to  the  minister  on  November 
q,  i6t|0,  Frontenac  writes,  "Je  Icnr  mis  moy-mcsme 
hi  hache  a  la  main  en  chantant  la  chanson  de 
guerre  ponr  m'accomoder  a  leurs  faijons  de  faire," 
and  La  Poterie  writes  that  "les  hurlemens  que  Mr. 
de  Frontenac  etoit  obhge  de  faire  pour  se  con- 
former  a  leur  nianiere  .lugmcntoit  encore  la  fureur 
bachique." 
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conquest  of  ^^ucbvc,  tlicy  were  ill  rcalily 
ill-fitted  for  so  arduous  an  enterprise,  which 
required  military  skill  of  a  high  order  even 
more  than  men  and  >upplies.    It  v\-as  decided 
that  whilst  a  fleet  was  to  attack  New  France 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  expedition 
was    to    be    matle    overland    to    Montreal 
bv    a  body  of    troops    from    Connecticut 
and    New  York  comliined  with  a  force  of 
Iroquois.    I'nfortunalely  the  land  camiviign 
proved    a    failure.      The    rustic    warriors, 
althouj;!)    fortified    by    a    day    of    prayer 
and  fasting,  which  had  been  ordained  by 
proclamation,  were  delayed  by  a  variety  of 
hindrances  and   did   not   advance   beyond 
Lake  Champlain.     Disputes  arose  between 
the  men  from  the  different  colonics,  there 
was  a  lack  of  provisions  and  canoes,  small- 
po.\  broke  out  amonij  the  Puritan  allies  and 
so  terrified  the  Iroquois  that  they  refused  to 
move,  and  the  sole  result  of  the  jjreat  cam- 
paign by  land  w.is  that  John  Schuyler  and 
a  small  number  of  volunteers  m.idc  a  raid 
into   Can.ida,   fell   upon   the   settlement  at 
La    Prairie    on    the    south   shore    of    the 
St.  Lawrence   above   Montreal,  killed    and 
captured  some  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
women,  who  were  working  in   the  lields, 
and    returned   to   the   expectant   elders   at 
the    Puritan   settlements.     The    failure    of 
the  expedition  enabled  Frontenac  to  leave 
Montreal  and  proceed  to  Quebec  in  order 
to  await  the  threatened  attack  by  the  fleet 
of  32  vessels,  containing  2,000  men,  which 
had  left  Xantasket,  near  Boston,  on  August 
9th,  after  a  small  squadron  had  captured 
Port  Ro\-al  and  plundered  the  inhabitants. 
Help  had    been  asked  for  from    England 
but   Sir   William  Phipps,  the  commander, 
was   obliged   to   sail   with    his    ill-assorted 
crews   before   a   reply  could   be   received, 
The  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a  long 
one,   and    the  advance   of    the   ships   was 
hindered  by  the  tempestuous  weather  and 
by  the  want  of  a  pilot  for  the  St.  Lawrence. 
For  three  weeks  Phipps  remained  anchored 
off  Tadoussac,  holding  councils  of  war  and 
waiting  for  a  favourable  wind,  and  when 
he  linally  arrived  before  Quebec  he  delayed 
slill  further  before  proceeding  to  the  attack. 
By  wasting  his  scanty  ammunition  in  futile 
attempts   to   bombard   the  fortress,  whilst 
the   landing   part}'   under    Major   Whallcy 
failed  to  take  the  city  from  the  rear,  Phipps 
threw  away  his  last   chance   of   capturing 
the   French  stronghold.     It  was  found   to 
be   quite  impossible  to  take  Quebec.     Xo 
Puritan  hymns  of  praise  could  prevail  upon 
the  walls  of  the  city  to  fall.     Phipps  and 


lii^  Heel,   b.dtUd    by  the   stralegN'  of    their 
opponents,  siiiled  away,  with  the  loss  of  a 
large  number  of  men  and  the  uncomforting 
assurance  that   lack  of   di>cipline.    waul   of 
provisions,  need  of  ammunition,  the   near 
appraich  of  winter,  and  above  all  the  want 
of  competent  leadership,  had  frustrated  their 
gre.it  design  for  breaking  the  power  of  the 
French.     Later  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
dcs   Vicloires  was  built  in    honour   of   the 
defence  of  Quebec  and   the   preservation 
of  the  city  from  the  heretic  invasion  ;  but 
the  New  Knglanders  who  h.ad  so  valiantly 
determined  to  revenge  their  slain  country- 
men were  obliged  to  return  to  their  homes, 
having  accomplished   nothing  save  the  ex- 
penditure  of    large   sums    of    money   that 
could  be  ill  afforded  owing  to  the  financial 
straits  of   the   colonial  Governments.     For 
some  time  business  was  deranged  and  the 
colonics  were  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Meanwhile   events   in  America   had    not 
escaped  attention  in  luirope.     Phipps  went 
to  England  in  order  to  plead  for  aid  against 
the   French,    whilst    Louis   XIV    promised 
Frontenac  the  assistance  of  which  he  was 
in  need.     During  the  years  1691  and   1692, 
Frontenac   strengthened    tlie    defences    of 
Montreal     and    Quebec,    encouraged     the 
.Vbenakis  to  hold   themselves  in  readiness 
for  a  further  campaign  against  the  English, 
and   made   active   preparations  to  meet  a 
possible  siege  of  Quebec.     This  event  had 
been   rendered    probable   by   the   brilliant 
victory  gained  by  the  English  ileet  off  La 
Hogue   on    May   29,    1692,  which  released 
a  considerable   proportion  of   the    English 
fleet  and  enabled   William  III   to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  French  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Canada.     A  fleet  of  vessels 
was  secretly  prepared  in  the  Englisli  sea- 
ports  in   order   to   attack   Martinique,  and 
after  the  capture  of  that  important  island 
to   proceed  to  Canada   to   reduce   Quebec 
and    Montreal.     Reinforcements  had   been 
promised   by  the  English   colonies,  and   it 
was    arranged   that   Sir   Francis   Wheeler, 
who  had  been  placed  in  command,  should 
call  at  Boston  before  proceeding  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.     The   fleet   sailed   earlv  in    the 
winter  of    1693  but  was  repulsed  at   Mar- 
tinique.    This  initial  defeat   was  followed 
by   a    vet    greater   disaster.     Yellow   lever 
broke  out  amongst  the  troops,  and  when  the 
vessels  arrived  at  Boston,  Wheeler  liad  lost 
no   less   than    1,300  out  of  the   2,000  men 
who  remained  after  the  defeat  in  the  West 
Indies.     The   disease  was  introduced  into 
Boston  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 
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During  the  wliiile  111  lhi>  period  the  border 
w.u  fare  conlimud.    l''ii)iiten.K'  made  special 
efforts    to    del. nil    lln     li.n|iii)is    hum    the 
English    alliaiK'e,  .uul     lie    w.«s    successful 
not    only  in   holding   them   at   bay   but    in 
convincing   them    that    the   power   of    (hi- 
French  was   now  sullicienlly  consolid.iled 
to   make   the   continuance  of    warfare   ex- 
ceednigly  d.mgerous  to  Ihein    as  a  nation. 
.\lthongh    Benjamin    I'-letcher,     who     h.id 
been  appointed  Governor  of  New  Yurk  a-, 
well    as   i)f    Pennsylv.mia    and    Delaware 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  New  Yorkers 
to    appropriate    nioniv    fur    the    cuMunon 
defence  of   the  norlhern   fionliers,  he  was 
unsuccessful,    and    the     Irociuois    were    at 
length  convinced  that  their   English  allies 
were  more  readv  to  slay  at  home  and  let 
others  do  the  lighting  than  to  attempt  active 
measures  against  the  l'"rencli.     The  border 
raids  undertaken  by  the  French  with  the  aid 
of  the  Abenakis  were  generally  successful. 
In  the  winter  of  1692  the  French  and  tlieir 
Indian  allies  attacked  tl'.e  village  of  York, 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  killed  about   100  of 
the  inhabitants  and  captured  80  others,  and 
other   raids   kept    the    English    settlements 
in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.     The  Iroquois, 
although  they  had  no  desire  to  make  peace 
with  llie   French,  were  actually  compelled 
to    remain    on    tlie    defensive,   and   when 
Frontenac  succeeded  in  1695  in  re-establish- 
ing Fort  Frontenac  at  Cataraqui  (Kingston), 
which    had    been    hastily  abandoned   and 
destroyed  during  the  panic  of  1689,  he  was 
in   a    position   to   resume  active   measure- 
against  the  Iroquois.   .Mthough  the  Iroquois 
asked  for   ICnglish   assistance   notiiing  was 
done  on  their  heiialf,  and   Fletclier  plainly 
warned  the  colonists  that  unless  tlie  Indians 
were  assisted  "  they  may  be  compelled  by 
povertv    to    make    their    peace    with    the 
French."     This  actually  happened  six  years 
later,  when  the  Five   Nations  made  peace 
with    Dc  Callieres  at   Montreal  and   aban- 
doned their  political  relationship  with  the 
F^nglish.     But  in  the  meantime  their  power 
was  broken,  they  had  been  greatly  reduced 
in  fighting  strength,  and  were  never  again 
formidable  to  the  French.     It  is  impossible 
to  withhold  admiration   from  the  masterly 
policy  of  Frontenac  and  in  so  doing  to  con- 
trast it  witli  the  vacillating  and  uncertain  atti- 
tude of  the  English.     Although  it  had  been 
marked  by  excessive  barbarities  and  by  the 
massacre  of  defenceless  women  and  children, 
it  had  been  justified  by  its  results.    Military 
necessity  knowing  no  law,  Frontenac  had 
sanctioned   barbarities   that   would   not   be 
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tolerated  in  a  more  humane  age.  His  priests 
had  openly  preached  a  kind  of  holy  war 
against  the  heretic  settlers,  holding  that 
the  employment  of  Christian  Indians  against 
the  stubborn  infidels  of  New  England  was 
amplv  justified  so  long  as  there  was  any 
chance  of  the  heretics  being  driven  from 
their  settlements.  Frontenac  had  not 
hesitated  to  use  these  convenient  tools  for 
militarv  aggression,  with  the  result  that  Xew 
France  had  been  re-established  upon  a 
firm  basis,  the  Iroquois  had  been  liunibled, 
and  the  English  had  been  convinced  that 
a  master  of  strategy  presided  over  the 
destiny  of  the  French  colonists.  The  Treaty 
of  Rvswick  which  followed  in  1697  ter- 
minated the  war  which  had  commenced 
in  1689  between  France  and  the  coalition 
composed  of  the  Empire,  Spain,  England, 
Brandenburg,  and  Holland,  but  it  left  the 
rival  claims  of  France  and  England  in 
America  unsettled,  and  when  Frontenac 
died  in  November  1698  the  question  of 
the  boundarv  between  Acadia  and  New 
England  and  between  Canada  and  New 
York  was  still  undetermined. 

After  Frontenac's  death,  De  Callieres, 
who  had  been  Governor  of  Montreal, 
succeeded  to  the  governorship  of  New 
France,  and  when  Philippe  de  Rigaud, 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  was  appointed 
governor  in  170;,  the  temporary  respite 
from  warfare  had  come  to  an  end  and 
there  had  commenced  the  war  known  in 
Europe  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession "  and  in  America  as  "  Queen 
Anne's  War."  The  distracted  colonies 
were  again  the  scene  of  incessant 
warfare.  The  Abenaki  tribes  were  en- 
couraged to  harass  the  frontier  villages, 
and  the)'  wandered  about  the  disputed 
territories,  attacking  and  destroying 
wherever  they  could,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  even  in  outline  these  incessant 
border  raids.  Reprisals  were  attempted 
by  the  New  Englanders.  Goaded  into 
action  bv  the  repeated  and  successful 
raids  organized  by  their  neighbours,  and 
especially  by  an  attack  upon  Deerfield, 
a  village  upon  the  Connecticut,  which 
took  place  on  February  29,  1704,  under 
Jean  Baptiste  Hertel  de  Rouville  and 
his  four  brothers,  they  determined  once 
more  to  carry  tlie  war  into  the  enemy's 
countrv.  They  were  convinced,  more- 
over, that  ever  since  Frontenac  had 
returned  to  New  France  the  military 
power     of     the     Frencii     had     been     in- 


creasing. In  what  was  then  the  Far 
West,  the  French  were  pursuing  a  de- 
finite policy  of  advance  which  threatened 
sooner  or  later  to  confine  the  English 
settlements  to  the  eastern  littoral  and  to 
prevent  all  expansion  towards  the  great 
interior  waterways  which  divided  America 
into  two  almost  equal  parts.  Detroit, 
whicli  had  been  founded  by  the  French 
in  1699,  effectively  blocked  the  route  to 
the  upper  lakes,  shut  the  English  out  of 
the  old  Huron  countrv,  and  prevented 
their  trade  with  the  Western  Indians. 
Moreover,  the  peace  which  had  recently 
been  concluded  with  the  Iroquois  left 
the  Frencli  comparatively  free  to  secure 
their  strategic  bases  :  population  alone 
was  needed  at  this  period  to  secure  for 
New  France  a  military  predominancy  on 
the  North  American  continent.  It  was 
this  factor  which  was  wanting.  The 
prolonged  wars  in  Europe  had  prevented 
anv  emigration  to  America,  and  when 
France  seemed  likely  to  recover  from 
the  disasters  of  the  preceding  years, 
Louis  XIV,  unalilc  to  restrain  his  rest- 
less ambition,  entered  upon  a  fresh  series 
of  wars,  which  in  the  end  proved  not 
only  the  undoing  of  New  France  but 
resulted  in  the  virtual  destruction  of  tlie 
monarchy  bv  paving  the  way  for  tlie 
revolution  wliich  followed.  The  Peace 
of  Rvswick  had  merely  given  the  con- 
tending parties  a  short  respite  during 
which  they  were  enabled  to  consolidate 
their  forces  and  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
storm.  The  new  governor,  Vaudreuil,  in 
continuing  Frontenac's  policy  of  isolated 
raids  upon  ICnglish  settlements  was  in 
reality  preparing  the  way  for  the  down- 
fall of  New  France.  At  the  time  they 
were  initiated  they  served  a  useful  military 
purpose  ;  now  their  only  result  was  to 
rouse  the  English  colonists  to  fury  and 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  occupying  Acadia  and  the  debatable 
lands  on  the  north-eastern  frontiers.  The 
continuation  of  these  raids  was  the  crown- 
ing blunder  of  French  policy  in  America, 
for  the  P'rench  settlements  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick were  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  and 
formed  in  reality  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation. 

Although  the  first  impulse  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  was  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  Quebec  they  soon  realized  that 
Acadia  ought  to  be  the  main  object  of 
attack.      Accordingly,   in    the   summer    of 
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1704,  an  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Benjamin  Church  sailed  from  Boston 
and  ravaged  the  French  settlements  in 
Acadia,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to 
capture  Port  Royal.  Three  years  later 
another  expedition  was  launched  against 
Acadia,  under  the  command  of  John 
March,  but  the  raw  and  undisciplined 
New  Englanders,  badly  led  and  ill-pro- 
vided, were  again  unable  to  capture  the 
seat  of  the  local  government.  But  in 
1709,  Colonel  Samuel  Vetch,  an  ambitious 
New  Englander  who  had  been  sent  to 
Quebec  to  arrange  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  reported  that  the  conquest  of 
Canada  was  not  so  diflicult  as  it  had 
seemed.  He  proposed  a  double  invasion 
of  Canada  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  his 
plans  were  well  received  by  the  E^nglish 
ministers.  Preparations  were  vigorously 
begun.  Five  regiments  of  the  line,  to 
wliich  were  joined  1,200  militia  from 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  were 
to  be  gathered  at  Boston,  whilst  1,500 
militia  raised  in  the  provinces  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  with 
1,000  native  allies,  were  to  proceed  direct 
to  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  English  colonists  were  filled  with 
enthusiasm  and  martial  ardour,  and 
counted  as  nothing  "the  sacrifices  which 
were  made  on  this  occasion  by  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  New  Jersey." ' 
This  formidable  expedition  was  united 
under  Colonel  Francis  Nichobon  upon 
the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain.  Three 
forts  were  built  and  a  flotilla  of  boats 
was  constructed  in  order  to  carry  the 
provincial  levies  towards  the  French 
settlements.  Meanwhile  the  troops  at 
Boston  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet  which  had  been  promised  by- 
Lord  Sunderland,  but  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected reinforcements  news  was  received 
that  the  force  intended  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada  had  been  diverted  to  Portugal, 
and  for  the  time  being  the  proposed 
expedition  was  abandoned.  Nicholson 
went  to  England  to  press  again  for 
assistance,  accompanied  by  four  Mohawk 
chieftains,  and  so  successful  was  he  in 
his  mission  that  in  July  1710  an  English 
squadron  of  five  men-of-war  with  400 
marines,  aided  by  1,500  provincial  troops, 
was  dispatched  to  Port  Royal,  which  was 
easily  captured.  Vetch  was  made  governor 
and  the  name  of  the  Acadian  capital  was 

'  ■•  History  of   tlie    Province   01    Xew   York,"  by 
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cli;mj;cd  to  Anna|Hili>  Koval,  m  honour 
of  the  liritish  sovereign.  Tliis  victory 
spurred  on  the  Yankees  to  greater  ncal 
in  their  larger  project  for  the  destruction 
of  the  French  power  in  America.  In  the 
spring  of  1711,  Lord  IJohngbrokc  sent 
seven  regiments  under  the  command  of 
John  Hill,  a  brother  of  Queen  Anne's 
favourite.  Mrs,  Ma>ham,  and  a  fleet  under 
the  command  of  .Vdmiral  Sir  Hovcnden 
Walker.  The  vessels  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasu).  The  provincials  for 
once  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  liy  nieans 
of  conscription  raised  a  considerable 
force  to  aid  the  regular  troops.  When 
the  force  s;iiled  on  July  30th  it  numbered 
almost  12,000  men— an  army  amply 
sufficient  to  capture  Quebec  and  to  put 
an  end  to  French  domination  on  the 
North  American  continent.  Hut  both 
Walker  in  command  of  the  ships  and 
Hill  in  charge  of  the  troops  were  in- 
competent for  the  task  they  had  under- 
taken. Sir  Hovenden  Walker  managed 
to  lose  a  portion  of  his  squadron  upon 
the  inhospitable  northern  shores  of  the 
St.  l-awrence,  whither  they  were  driven 
by  contrary  winds,  .\lthough  no  warship 
was  wrecked,  and  the  loss  was  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  transports  in  which 
nearly  1,000  men  were  sacrificed  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  Admiral,  Walker 
decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  voyage.  The  squadron  igno- 
miniously  retreated  without  attempting 
the  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  English  commander,  still  provided 
with  nearly  11,000  men,  failed  to  accom- 
plish what  the  New  Englander,  Sir 
William  Phipps,  with  an  inadequate  and 
undisciplined  force,  had  attempted  in 
1690.  Canada,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  worst,  was  relieved  of  all  further 
danger,  for  in  the  following  j'ear  the 
Congress  at  Utrecht,  which  accepted  the 
treaty  of  that  name  (1713),  put  an  end 
to  the  war  and  brought  a  period  of 
peace  to  the  distracted  nations.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  the  Iroquois 
were  acknowledged  to  be  British  subjects, 
and  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and 
Acadia  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
Cape  Breton  Island,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Acadia,  remained  French,  and 
thence  were  transferred  the  French 
settlers  from  Newfoundland  and  a  small 
number  from  the  Annapolis  Valley.  It 
was  a  fatal  error  to  allow  this  important 
strategic    point     to    remain     in     French 


hands,  for  although  it  was  then  an 
almost  untenanted  wilderness,  its  military 
importance  was  soon  recognized  and 
upon  il  w.is  erected  the  great  fortress 
of  Louisbourg.  which  proved  so  formid- 
able a  weapon  in  the  subsequent  wars 
with  (ireat   Britain. 


ell  M'l'l-  K-   I\ 

Atadin  and  the  Impulsion 

In  the  preceding  chapters  it  has  been 
shown  how  after  the  return  of  Frontenac 
to  Quebec  Ihe  interest  of  Canadian  history 
had  gradually  shifted  from  the  centre  of 
New  France  to  its  exposed  southern  and 
eastern  frontiers.  These  were  the  scene  of 
the  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  that  was 
being  waged  between  two  nations  for  the 
possession  of  a  contincTit.  I'nder  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Frontenac, 
Quebec  and  Montreal  gradually  attained  a 
degree  of  prosperity  to  which  they  had 
long  been  unaccustomed,  and  for  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  their  history 
is  mainlv  concerned  with  domestic  events 
whilst  Acadia  and  New  F^ngland  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  warlike  operations  of  the 
contending  parties.  No  two  territories 
could  be  more  unlike  in  administration  and 
population.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
Acadians  who  had  been  handed  over  to  tiie 
English  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht — a  simple 
Catholic  people,  deeply  attached  to  tlieir 
religion,  easily  swayed  b)-  their  priests, 
the  prey  of  unscrupulous  political  bigots 
who  by  inculcating  tlic  doctrine  of 
resistance  to  lawful  authority  proved  the 
bitterest  foes  of  the  uneducated  and  simple 
villagers  of  Acadia.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  New  Englanders — a  democratic 
and  free  people,  fiercely  independent  and 
tenacious  of  their  liberties,  inheriting  a 
stern  Puritan  faith  from  their  ancestors, 
individualists  to  a  man,  unwilling  to  accept 
any  authority  that  was  not  imposed  by  their 
own  suffrages,  filled  with  a  deep  distrust 
of  the  French,  and  bitterly  hating  their 
northern  neighbours — in  a  word,  reseiUtul, 
relentless,  vigilant,  and  awaiting  oppor- 
tunity to  repay  old  scores.  No  sympathy 
was  possible  between  such  diverse 
elements.  The  New  Englanders  had  been 
too  frequently  betrayed,  too  many  of  their 
relatives  had  been  remorselessly  butchered 
in  the  border  raids,  too  many  starving  and 
helpless  families  had  been  forced  to  flee 
from  the  exposed  outposts,  too  many  had 
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been  carried  off  from  their  peaceful  lieUls 
to  suffer  unnamed  h.udship  at  Ihe  h.uuls  of 
their  enemies,  for  anylliing  more  th.iu  a 
nominal  pc.ice  to  reign  between  the  two 
nations  in  the  west.  Fronlenac's  policy 
had  borne  ils  fruit  in  iniitiial  .iiul 
iiur.'idicable    haired. 

Yel  so  far  as  the  actual  .uliniuislialion  of 
Ac.idia  under  British  lule  is  concerneil,  Ihe 
Fiench  farmers  had  lillle  of  which  In 
complain.  Undei'  a  Inlii.iul  plovi^ilMl  in 
the  Treaty  of  Ulrechl,  which  may  well 
be  contrasted  with  the  plans  formed  bv 
Louis  XIV  for  the  conquest  of  New  York, 
the  Acadians  were  to  be  suffered  to  retain 
their  religion  and  their  land  on  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign. 
The  rule  of  the  new  administration  was 
mild — probably  much  milder  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  country  h.ul  been  pl.ieed 
under  the  control  of  Ihe  New  ICiigkinders. 
Great  Britain  h.id  every  righl  in  the 
existing  state  of  international  l.iw  to  have 
dispossessed  and  repaliiated  the  French 
colonists — but  Downing  Street  was  a  long 
way  from  .\cadia,  the  colonists  were  almost 
forgotten  in  the  rush  of  events  that  marked 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  Englisli 
governor  in  Acadia  was  ill-provided  with 
the  means  of  enforcing  any  orders  he  might 
issue,  and  the  .Acadians  were  left  very  much 
to  themselves.  What  liappened  in  regard 
to  tlieir  administration  will  be  related 
hereafter.  .At  present  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  notice  how  the  French  were  preparing 
to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  Ihe  lale  war. 

The  French  authorities  were  not  slow  to 
recognize  the  extreme  importance  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  island,  which  was  now  all 
that  remained  of  the  Atlantic  possessions 
of  France,  was  only  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  strait.  To  the  south 
the  French  population  in  Acadia  could  still 
be  regarded  as  an  important  element  from 
which  supplies  might  be  drawn  in  time 
of  w.'ir  even  if  they  were  not  prepared  to 
setlle  in  tlie  inliospitable  lands  of  the  island. 
It  was  decided  therefore  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fortilied  seaport  on  the  ocean 
front  would  secure  for  France  not  only  full 
control  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
also  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  iraportant 
fishing  interests  on  the  American  coasts. 
Apart  entirely  from  the  fur  trade  witli 
Canada,  the  interests  of  France  in  main- 
taining her  fishing  trade  were  very  great. 
It  was  estimated  tliat  the  French  fisheries 
on  the  American  coasts  at  that  time  gave 
employment  to  27,500  men  and  564  vessels, 
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and  tliat  the  annual  value  of    the  product 
amounted  to  one  million  sterling,'  and  the 
protection   of  these   vast  interests  dictated 
the  policy  of  France  in  building  the  great 
fortress  of  Louisbourg  in  p:nglish  Harbour. 
Moreover,  Cape  Breton  itself,  although  not 
entirely  suitable  for  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion, was  not  without  value.     It  abounded 
"in  the   best  of   pit  coal   in  America  .  .  . 
and    its    commodious     harbours    with    its 
happy  situation  in  the  centre  of  our  fishery 
(i.e.  English  fishery)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  and  river  of  Canada,  and  in  the  wake 
of   all   trade   from    Kurope    to   the    British 
colonies   on    the    mainland    of    America,"-' 
rendered  it  a  place  of    importance   to  the 
French  and  English  alike.     Whilst,  there- 
fore, France  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  was  dismantling  and  destroying 
the  fortifications  of    Dunkirk,  active    steps 
were   being   taken    for   the   erection    of    a 
fortress     almost     as     formidable     on     the 
opposite   side  of   the   Atlantic  ;   a   seaport 
capable  of   protecting  French   interests  in 
Canada  and  without  which,  it  was  asserted. 
New  France    itself   would    ultimately   fall 
into  the  hands  of   the    English.     England 
by   a   piece   of  diplomatic   folly,  probably 
due   to  incompetence  at  headquarters,  had 
consented  to  part  with   a   possession   that 
might  easily  have    been  retained.     France 
was   quick    to   take    full    advantage  of    the 
loophole  thus  offered  for  the  strengthening 
of  lier  tottering  empire  in  America. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1715  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Louisbourg,  and  in  the  year  1733 
De  Brouillon,  who  was  then  in  command 
of  the  fortress,  was  able  to  report  to 
the  Minister  of  Marine  that  the  works 
defending  the  place  were  completed  and 
that  the  king  of  France  was  in  possession 
of  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  New  World. 
No  such  fortifications  had  ever  been 
erected  in  America.  Louisbourg  was  con- 
sidered impregnable  and  immune  from 
capture  by  land  or  sea.  The  town  which 
had  thus  become  the  pivot  of  French 
interests  in  America  occupied  a  triangular 
piece  of  ground  between  the  soutliern  part 
of  the  harbour  and  the  sea.3  The  enclosing 
works  measured  about  two  miles,  and  on 
the  landward  side  at  the  base  of  the 
triangle  there  was  a  ditch  Ho  ft.  wide. 
Successive  bastions  and  demi-bastions, 
termed  the  King's,  the  Queen's,  the 
I  "  Importance  ami  Advant.ige  of  Cape  Breton," 
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Dauphin's,  and  the  Princess',  added 
strength  to  the  land  defences,  whilst  a 
circular  battery,  armed  with  16  24-pounders, 
covered  the  west  gate  leading  into  the 
country.  The  lines  of  defence  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  harbour  and  to  the  sea  were 
of  lighter  construction,"  but  the  short 
north-eastern  face  of  the  fortress  was  of 
a  more  massive  and  elaborate  type.  An 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harboiu-  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  commanding  the 
entrance  was  another  strong  work  known 
as  the  Royal  Battery,  containing  28  42- 
pounders  and  two  i8-pounders. 

Such  was  the  fortress  which   had   been 
erected  by  the  best  French  engineers  and 
which,  in  spite  of  its  supposed  impregna- 
bility, was   destined  to  be   captured  twice 
within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.     The 
garrison    numbered  about  2,000   men,  and 
within   the  town,   now  a  desolate  expanse 
of     broken     and     dishonoured     masonry, 
there  was   in  the  year    1745  a   population 
of  about  4,000,  many  of  whom   had   been 
transferred    from   Placentia   in   Newfound- 
land.    With    the    outbreak    of    the  War  of 
the    Austrian    Succession,    America    again 
became  involved  in  disputes   between  the 
rival     European    Powers.      England    and 
France  were    both    drawn    into   the   war, 
and    became     the    heads      of     two     great 
leagues    in    which    the    question    at    issue 
really  was  the  naval  supremacy  of  one  or 
the    other    Power    rather  than    the    rival 
claims   of   Maria   Theresa    and   the    other 
candidates     for      the      Imperial      throne. 
England   was    at    this    period   too  deeply 
involved     in     Europe     to    devote     much 
attention     to     America.      The     battle     of 
Dettingen     in     July      1743      enabled     the 
F;nglish  to  press  the  advantage  they  had 
gained  on  land,  but  the  attempted  invasion 
of     England    in     the    following    year    in 
favour    of    Charles    Edward    Stewart    and 
the  Jacobite   rebellion   of   1745   prevented 
the     sending     of      troops     to     America. 
Nevertheless  when  the   New    Englanders, 
acting  on    their   own   initiative,   proposed 
to  attack   Louisbourg,  arrangements  were 
made  for  affording  naval  aid  to  the  enter- 
prising and  ambitious  colonists.     News  of 
the      imminent      renewal       of     hostilities 
reached     William     Shirley,    Governor     of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  autumn  of  1743,  and 
in    a    letter    he    called    the     attention    of 
Colonel      William      Pepperell,      a      New 
Englander  who  was  then  in  command  of 
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the  York  County  Regiment,  to  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  exposed  border  towns 
and  settlements.     Fortunately  the  English 
authorities  were  warned  in  time  to  prepare 
for   any   attack    by   the   French,    and    an 
expedition     that    was    hastily    dispatched 
by  the  Governor  of  Louisbourg,  L:)uqucsnel, 
to    seize     the    little    capital    of    Annapolis 
(Port  Royal)  was  repulsed,  although  it  had 
met    with    success    at    Canso    where    the 
settlement   had    been    surrendered.      The 
result   of    Duquesnel's   premature    expedi- 
tion   was    harmful    to     French     interests. 
English    prisoners     taken    at    Canso    and 
forwarded     to     Louisbourg     were    subse- 
quently    released     and     sent    to     Boston, 
where  they  afforded  invaluable  information 
to    the    authorities.     The    conviction    was 
gaining    ground  that  all   was  not    well   in 
the    F'rench  fortress,  and    it  was  reported 
that      the     troops     were    disaffected    and 
not    altogether     reliable.     This     idea  was 
strengthened  by  reports  made  liy  William 
Vaughan,  a  settler   at   Damariscotta,   near 
Penobscot    Bay,   who    suggested    that   the 
French,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
fortress,     might     easily     be    surprised    if 
immediate   steps   were   taken   to   organize 
a    secret    expedition    against    Louisbourg. 
Governor      Shirley    met      the    Assembly, 
pledged    the    members   to    secrecy,     and 
dwelt  upon    the   importance  of   capturing 
the    French    seaport   in   order   to   rid   the 
New     England    colonies     of    all    fiuther 
danger    from     the     French.     After     some 
demur  on   the  part  of  some   cautious  and 
conservative   legislators    the    plan    for   an 
expedition  to  Cape  Breton  was  sanctioned  ; 
enthusiastic  support  was  forthcoming  fr6m 
some  of  the  colonies   whilst    others   held 
gloomily   aloof,  and  William  Pepperell,  in 
whose  ability  and  honesty  confidence  was 
justly  reposed,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the    New    England   troops.      Preparations 
for  the  expedition  were   hurriedly   under- 
taken.     Contingents      were      sent      from 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Massachusetts-the     last     two    furnishing 
more  than  two-thirds  (including  the   Maine 
contingent)  of  the  total  of  men  employed. 
Shirley,  to  whom  was  due  the  chief  credit 
for  having  imparted  his   own   enthusiasm 
to    the    somewhat   phlegmatic    and    slow- 
moving  New  Englanders,  sent  a  dispatch 
to  England  asking  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
for   naval    assistance,   and    also   wrote   to 
Commodore  Peter  Warren,  who  was  then 
on    the    West    Indian    station,   asking    for 
the  help  of  the  ships  of  which  he  was  in 
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comniatul.  The  (ornicr  listened  sym- 
patheiicallv  to  the  appeal  and  sent  in- 
structions to  Warren  to  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  action  ;  the  latter  refused  to  move 
until  he  had  received  permission  Ironj  the 
Ministry.  The  sequel  fortunately  was 
entirely  satisfactorv.  for  the  slight  delay 
in  the  sailing  of  Warren's  squadron  pre- 
vented the  premature  arrival  of  the  vessels 
at  Louisbourg.  where  the  liuhour  was 
still  blocked  with  ico 

It  was  on  March  J4.  1745,  alter  only  a 
few  weeks  preparation,  that  the  expedition 
destined  for  the  capture  of  Louisbourg 
sailed  from  Nantasket.  I'ndcr  ordinary 
circumstances  such  an  enterprise  might 
justly  be  considered  as  rash  and  foolhardy, 
but  at  this  juncture  every  circumstance 
seemed  to  favour  the  adventurers.  The 
French,  conlident  in  the  strength  of  their 
fortilications,  and  with  previous  examples 
of  incompetence  and  mismanagement  in 
mind,  refused  to  credit  the  rumours  which 
had  reached  them,  and  were  incredulous 
that  the  raw  and  undisciplined  troops  of 
New  England  would  attempt  the  capture 
of  l.ouishourg.  When  they  learned  that 
Pepperell  and  his  men  had  arrived  safely 
in  Canso  Bay.  where  they  were  awaiting 
the  break-up  of  the  winter  ice,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  enterprise  of  the  English, 
and  the  opportune  arrival  of  Warren's 
squadron  of  three  warships  convinced  the 
French  commander,  Duchambon,  that  real 
business  was  in  hand.  But  he  could  well 
afford  to  regard  the  English  forces  with 
disdain.  Secure  behind  his  vast  fortifi- 
cations, where  there  were  mounts  for  203 
cannons,  although  probably  less  than  half 
were  in  actual  use,  he  could  await  with 
confidence  the  onslaught  of  the  English  ; 
for  although  the  4,500  New  Englanders 
outnumbered  the  French  soldiers  by  more 
than  two  to  one,  the  former  were  prac- 
tically untrained,  whilst  among  the  latter 
were  some  of  the  picked  troops  of  France. 
But  Duchambon  was  unreliable  and  in- 
competent, and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Yankees  was  ill-matched  by  the  discontent 
of  the  French  garrison.  At  the  outset 
Duchambon  made  a  serious  blunder  by 
sending  but  120  men  to  oppose  the  land- 
ing of  the  English,  which  was  successfully 
accomplished  at  Freshwater  Cove,  nearly 
six  miles  west  of  the  town.  The  landing 
was  rendered  specially  difficult  owing  to 
the  heavy  surf  and  the  soft  marshy  ground 
over  which  the  guns  had  to  be  dragged 
into  positions  designated  by   the   artillery 


officers,  li.ingsol  iiu-n  worked  incessantly, 
aiul  by  May  4th  the  lirsl  battery,  which 
had  been  hastily  aKtndoned  by  the  French, 
erected  1,550  yards  from  the  citadel,  was 
ready  for  use  and  resouiide<l  with  the 
hymns  of  the  New  Engl.inilers  and  the 
fervent  address  of  a  minister  who  preached 
from  the  text,  "Enter  into  Mis  gates  with 
ih.iiiksgiving  and  into  His  courts  with 
praise."  I'epperell,  witli  his  raw  volunleei  s, 
directed  the  land  operations,  whilst  Warren, 
unable  to  enter  the  harbour,  wailed  outside 
with  his  ships.  An  unsuccessful  night 
attack  by  boats  upon  the  island  battery  on 
M.iy  25rd  was  easily  repulse<l.  But  the 
capture  of  a  French  giinship,  the  Vijlihiiil, 
leaded  with  stores  and  munitions,  which 
had  unsuspectingly  approached  the  sea- 
port, most  opportunely  brought  a  fresh 
supply  of  powder,  shot,  and  shell  and 
enabled  the  siege  operations  to  be  carried 
on  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  on 
June  15th  Warren,  who  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  combined  assault  bj' 
sea  and  land  was  requisite,  ordered  the 
commencement  of  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  fortress.  The  French  com- 
mander, however,  despairing  of  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  and  supplies,  finding 
his  troops  disheartened  by  the  constant 
bombardment  of  the  New  England  forces, 
and  knowing  them  to  be  sullen  and  partly 
mutinous,  burdened  with  a  large  civil 
population  who  were  of  little  use  in  the 
actual  defence  of  the  fortress,  and  entirely 
lacking  in  the  active  courage  and  per- 
sonal influence  that  are  so  necessary  an 
attribute  of  a  successful  officer,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  English  commander 
with  proposals  for  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities and  a  capitulation.  On  June  17th, 
after  the  terms  had  been  arranged,  the 
English  ships  sailed  peacefully  into  the 
harbour,  and  the  colonials  had  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had  been 
instrumental  in  capturing  the  strongest 
fortress  on  the  North  American  continent. 
Their  joy  at  the  brilliant  ending  of  the 
siege  can  well  be  imagined.  Although 
their  loss  had  not  been  serious,  less  than 
150  men  having  been  killed  in  the  actual 
figliting,  the  strain  of  the  past  seven 
weeks  had  begun  to  tell  upon  them. 
Many  were  suffering  ph\'sically,  and  further 
delay  might  have  affected  the  morale  of 
the  colonial  forces  and  have  rendered  the 
ultimate  capture  of  the  fortress  at  least 
problematical.  Warren  and  Pepperell  in 
announcing  the  capture  of  Louisbourg 
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wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  "  the 
acquisition  of  thi-.  strong  fortress,  which 
exceeds  our  most  extended  appreheuMuii, 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  of  great 
advant.ige  to  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
especially  in  North  America,"  and  ex- 
pressed \\n-  hope  that  "  iniuiediate  care 
will  be  l.ikrii  loi  tin-  diliini'  Ihiieof  by 
the  nation."  When  tlie  news  reached 
Boston  tliat  city  was  illuminated,  whilst 
the  rejoicing  in  England  was  hardly  less 
enlhiisiaslic.  .Vt  the  Tower  the  guns  were 
lued  .iiul  the  citv  was  ilhnuin:iled,  and 
the  king,  lo  m.nk  his  satisfaction  at  the 
happy  teiniinalion  of  tlie  siege,  gianlcd 
I'epperell  a  baronetcy  and  adv.iiRed 
Warren  to  tlie  dignity  of  Rear-Adniiral, 
Unfortunately  there  w.is  much  bickering 
as  to  the  proper  share  of  Yankee  and 
English  in  the  victory,  and  unfortunately 
also  the  desire  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
the  joint  commanders  that  Louisbourg 
should  be  adequately  garrisoned  was  not 
destined  to  be  realized. 

Elated  by  the  success  of  llieir  Inst 
venture,  preparations  were  made  by  the 
Americans  for  a  great  expedition  to  capture 
Quebec  ;  but  tlie  weak  Newcastle  ministry 
failed  to  send  the  promised  fleet  in  sup- 
port of  the  enterprise.  A  powerful  fleet 
dispatclied  from  France  in  1746  met  with 
a  succession  of  terrific  storms  in  llie 
Atlantic,  and  reached  the  harbour  of 
Chcbucto  (Halifax)  in  a  badly  shattered 
condition.  The  commander,  the  Due 
d'.Anville,  died  suddenly — it  has  been 
asserted  by  poison — and  his  successor 
committed  suicide.  The  damaged  fleet, 
vvliich  liail  been  unable  to  fire  a  sliot  in 
defence  of  the  French  possessions  in 
.\merica,  returned  to  France,  and  a 
squadron  sent  out  in  the  following  year 
was  defeated  by  an  English  fleet  under 
Anson  and  Warren  off  La  Rochelle. 
Meanwliile  the  war  proceeded  in  Acadia 
and  New  York,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  border  raids  and  massacres,  and 
the  w-arfare  was  kept  up  with  varying 
success  until  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
concluded  on  .\pril  iS.  1748,  wliicli  closed 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and 
provided  for  tlie  mutual  restoration  of  all 
conquests.  Under  its  terms  Cape  Breton 
once  again  bccaine  F"rench  territory,  and 
the  great  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  so  bril- 
liantly captured  by  an  ill-trained  force  of 
New  Englanders,  aided  by  a  small  British 
squadron,  reverted  to  the  French. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  eighteentli 
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century,  in  spite  of  the  constant  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  prosperity  had  come  to 
tlie  Frencli  inhabitants  of  Acadia.  Under 
Britisli  rule  tlie  simple  farmers  of  the 
Annapolis  Valley  and  other  districts  of 
Xova  Scotia  had  been  left  alone  in  their 
seclusion.  They  were  neither  harassed  by 
the  imposition  of  taxes  nor  by  the  exactions 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
the  comparativeh'  mild  and  lienevolent 
sway  of  tlieir  new  masters  was  not  marked 
by  the  harsh  actions  which  so  generally 
accompany  the  arrival  of  alien  rulers  and 
the  consequent  change  of  government. 
They  were  allowed  the  practice  of  their 
religion,  they  retained  the  ownership  of 
their  farms  and  houses,  and  were  merely 
asked  to  take  the  oatli  of  allegiance  to  their 
new  sovereign.  Even  the  latter  condition 
was  not  insisted  upon,  and  the  French 
inhabitants  were  quick  to  realize  that  the 
EngUsh  adnlini^tration  under  Governor 
Caultield  was  not  in  a  position  to  compel 
their  obedience.  The  local  English 
governor  was  quite  unable  to  enforce  the 
oath,  having  but  200  soldiers  in  garrison, 
and  the  Home  Government,  with  a  stolid 
indifference  to  events  in  so  unimportant 
a  colony,  allowed  matters  to  drift  owing 
to  their  fatal  inability  to  see  that  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Frencli  inliabifanfs 
to  adopt  British  citizenship,  although  they 
were  British  subjects,  was  bound  to  end  in 
a  serious  situation  bv  the  creation  of  an 
imj^crimn  in  impeno.  The  Acadians  were 
hrst  summoned  to  swear  allegiance  to 
King  George  on  May  3,  1715,  and  again 
in  the  years  1717,  1719,  and  1720,  but 
being  secretly  supported  by  their  priests 
in  their  opposition  to  the  English 
authorities  they  stubbornly  refused,  and 
were  only  persuaded  to  accept  a  modified 
oath  in  1725,  which,  owing  to  the  bungling 
of  the  local  authorities,  was  repudiated 
by  the  Imperial  Government  as  being 
insufficient.  The  more  explicit  oath  which 
was  secured  in  1730.  by  which  they 
promised  to  be  "  entirely  faithful  and 
truly  oliey  his  Majesty  George  II,''  did 
not  prevent  their  listening  to  the  political 
diatribes  of  their  priests  and  instigating 
the  Micmacs  to  attack  the  English  settlers. 
"  Though  these  inhabitants  became  English 
subjects  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,"  says  an  author  writing  in  1758, 
"yet  the  French  governor  and  bishop  in 
Canada  preserved  tlie  chief  influence  and 
command  over  them,  and  cultivated  in 
them   their   former    hereditary  attachment 


to  the  French  king  ;  so  that  they  continued 
a  distinct  body  of  French  Roman  Catholics, 
exempted  by  the  English  Government  from 
bearing  arms  in  defence  of  it,  and  kept 
by  their  priests  so  unmixed  with  and 
separate  from  the  English,  that  no  English 
families  could  settle  amongst  them.  The 
consequence  of  all  whicli  was,  that  the 
increase  of  these  Acadians,  instead  of 
strengthening  the  king's  government,  as 
they  naturally  ought  to  have  done,  became 
dangerous  to  it,  and  tiy  remaining  in  the 
province  were  of  much  greater  service  to 
France  than  if  they  had  removed  into  the 
French  government."'  Another  writer, 
Dr.  William  Clarke,  writing  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  stated  that  "  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Acadia  are  well 
known  to  be  better  inclined  to  the  French 
than  to  the  F;nglish  government  .  .  .  and 
if  the  French  should,  before  the  English 
are  avi'are  of  it,  send  a  large  body  of 
troops,  with  necessary  artillery,  and  a 
number  of  men-of-war  to  protect  them, 
the  P'lench  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
many  thousands,  would,  upon  their  first 
appearance,  universally  revolt."  Much 
sympathy  has  been  wasted  upon  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Acadia.  Their 
tenacious  belief  in  a  possible  reconquest 
of  Nova  Scotia  by  their  countrymen  and 
the  extreme  and  misplaced  leniency  of  the 
English  authorities  led  them  to  take  up 
an  attitude  whicli  no  Government  could 
tolerate  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  With 
the  passage  of  time  the  problem  had 
become  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  which 
occurred  after  Acadia  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  English.  Although  the  tales 
of  peaceful  pastoral  bliss,  indulged  in  In- 
many  writers  who  apparently  assumed 
that  .Acadia  was  synonymous  with  Arcadia, 
are  doubtless  overdrawn,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Acadians  enjoyed 
a  quiet  but  rough  prosperity  in  the  fair 
lands  they  occupied.  Sympathy  and 
sentiment,  which  naturally  go  hand  in 
hand,  pictured  the  rougli  peasant  farmers 
of  Acadia  as  a  simple  and  lovable  people, 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  joys  of  rural  bliss, 
spending  the  summer  in  husbandry  and 
the  winter  in  cutting  timber  and  hunting, 
indulging  in  the  song  and  dance  and 
faithfully  observing  the  many  fasts  and 
festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Acadians    were    reported     to    be    honest, 

■  "  Memoirs  ot  tlie  Principal  Tnins.ictions  of  tlie 
I-ate  War." 
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sober,  and  industrious— qualities  which 
readily  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  political 
passion  and  bigotry  may  easily  inflame 
the  most  ignorant  into  dangerous  enemies. 
In  short,  whilst  they  were  excellent  citizens, 
because  they  were  industrious,  they  were 
dangerous  subjects  because  they  were 
ignorant.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Acadians  were  descended  from  the  few 
families  who  were  settled  in  the  country 
in  1671.  The  census  taken  in  that  year 
showed  that  there  were  but  380  inhabi- 
tants in  Port  Royal,  and  that  of  1679 
revealed  only  515  in  the  whole  of  Acadia. 
From  this  small  number  were  descended 
the  irreconcilables  of  the  year  1755. 
The  first  French  inhabitants  of  Acadia 
were  rough  adventurers,  soldiers,  fishermen, 
and  peasants,  who  had  settled  with  their 
wives  and  families  in  the  country  around 
Port  Royal.  Many  of  these  adventurers 
married  Indian  wives,  and  although  the 
proportion  of  mixed  marriages  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  large,  it  was 
nevertheless  sufficient  to  exercise  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
race.  In  the  census  of  1686,'  out  of  a 
population  of  60  or  70  families  five  mar- 
riages with  Indian  squaws  are  enumerated, 
and  at  an  earlier  date  vvlien  European 
women  were  less  numerous  in  the  colony 
the  proportion  was  considerably  greater. 
As  a  consequence  it  m.ay  be  assumed  that 
as  the  whole  population  was  descended 
from  a  small  number  of  settlers,  there  were 
few  Acadians  who  were  able  to  boast  of 
a  pure  European  descent.  Like  most 
primitive  peoples  they  rejoiced  in  large 
families,  and  by  the  year  1737,  owing  to 
the  natural  increase  of  population,  the 
number  of  .Acadians  had  reached  7,598, 
whilst  the  number  was  not  far  short  of 
10,000  shortly  before    the  expulsion. 

Tliat  event,  one  of  the  most  moving 
stories  in  tlie  annals  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  theme  of  poets  and  writers  who  love 
to  dwell  upon  the  misfortunes  of  mankind 
without  inquiring  too  closely  into  their 
causes,  the  inspiration  of  Longfellow's 
beautiful  poem  "  Evangeline,"  and  the 
subject  of  heated  controversy  on  the 
part    of    French    and    English    historians, 

■  Tlie  taliing  of  a  census  was  not  agreeable  to  all 
the  inhabitants.  For  instance,  Etienne  Robichaut 
told  his  wife  that  he  would  not  enumerate  his 
cattle  and  tields,  Pierre  Lanaux  replied  that  "  he  was 
quite  well  and  did  not  wish  to  give  his  .ige,"  whilst 
Pierre  MeLnnson  refused  to  send  any  reply.  The 
result  of  this  contumelv  is  not  stated. 
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was  rendered  nece!is;iry  by  the  impossible 
attitude  of  the  French  colonists.  Its 
possibihty  hail  lieen  foreseen  a  ijviarler 
of  a  century  before  it  l>ecan»e  iiievit.iMe  : 
but  the  Eii)<Hsh  Ciovernmcnt,  unwilling;  to 
proceed  to  extremities.  Iiad  iinfortunatelv 
permitted  tlie  .\cadians  more  hberty  of 
action  than  was  allowed  to  their  own 
countrymen  and  through  a  mistaken 
toleration  lud  allowed  them  to  forge  tlu- 
weapons  of  their  own  destruction.  A 
few  wholesome  lessons  in  obedience 
might  have  prevented  the  consumm:ition 
of  the  drania  of  Acadia  .md  have  turneil 
the  French  peasantry  into  contented  and 
peaceful  citizens.  The  e.\traordinary 
toleration  displayed  in  Nova  Scoli.i  was 
undoubtedly  less  merciful  than  a  little 
judicious  severity,  for  it  led  the  .Vcadi.ms 
to  think  that  the  threats  of  the  Knglish 
Government  would  never  be  carried  into 
e.xccution. 

But  the  action  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  actively  assisting  the  French 
during  the  war  of  1745  had  at  length 
aroused  the  Imperial  authorities  to  a 
realization  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  English  colony  in  Xova  Scotia. 
Although  nominally  an  English  colony, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
French  both  in  origin  and  sympathies. 
The  small  garrison  at  .Vnnapolis  and  the 
few  English  colonists  who  had  settled  in 
the  country  were  almost  like  an  alien 
people  in  an  alien  land  ;  and  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  possession,  the  British 
flag  flying  at  Annapolis,  although  the 
symbol  of  religious  freedom,  was  neither 
venerated  nor  respected  bj-  the  stubborn 
peasants  who,  whilst  nominally  obedient, 
secretly  defied  the  English  authorities. 
Emigration  from  Great  Britain  had  been 
directed  to  Xcw  England,  New  York,  and 
the  southern  colonics,  but  Acadia  had 
been  left  severely  alone.  In  1749  the 
Imperial  authorities  decided  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  introduce  a  leaven  of 
English  settlers.  Accordingly  in  June  of 
that  \'ear  a  fleet  of  13  transports,  under 
the  command  of  Edivard  Cornwallis 
and  carrying  2,500  emigrants,  sailed 
from  England  and  entered  Chebucto 
Harbour  on  July  2nd,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  new  settlement  at  Halifax,  as 
it  was  called  after  the  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

The  site  of  the  new  capital  was  well 
chosen,    for   it   had   one    great   advantage 


over  other  ports  ni  C.inada.  The 
capacious  harbour  was  free  fronj  ice 
during  the  winter,  and  therefore  olferetl 
shelter  to  any  English  fleet  in  limes  ol 
w.ir  as  well  as  proving  an  invaluable 
mercantile  station  in  times  of  pe.ace.  In 
the  harbour  a  thousand  ships  may  safely 
ride  at  anchor.  For  a  century  and 
a  half  after  its  foundation  ll.ilil.ix  has 
remained  the  chief  naval  and  military 
heatlipiarters  of  Hiitish  North  .Anieric.i. 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  notable 
events  ill  the  subseijuent  history  of  Canada 
and  the  principal  port  on  the  eastern 
littoral.  Its  foundation  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  French,  who  realized  lliat 
the  British  Government  li.id  at  Ivnulli 
decided  upon  a  vigorous  policy  of 
expansion  in  the  peninsula,  and  were 
prepared  to  adopt  sterner  measures  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Its  militarv  spirit  dates  from  its 
very  birth,  for  the  settlement  was  largely 
composed  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  \vm\ 
been  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war 
and  the  administration  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  military.  The  new  governor, 
Edward  Cornwallis,  was  determined  that 
his  administration  should  be  respected 
bj'  French  and  English  alike,  and  he 
warned  the  Acadians  that  they  must  hold 
themselves  bound  by  an  allegiance  as 
complete  and  severe  as  that  of  other 
British  subjects  in  other  British  colonies. 
In  reply  to  a  deputation  he  made  their 
position  as  British  subjects  abundantly 
clear  to  the  meanest  intellect.  "  We  have 
cause  to  be  much  astonished  at  your 
conduct."  he  said.  "  To-day  you  present 
us  with  a  letter  signed  by  a  thou-.and 
persons  in  which  you  declare  openly 
that  you  will  be  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannick  Majesty  on  such  and  such 
conditions.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
think  yourselves  independent  to  any 
Government,  and  you  wish  to  treat  with 
the  king  as  if  you  were  so.  But  you  ought 
to  know  that  ...  it  would  be  contrary 
to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  one 
c;in  remain  in  a  province  and  possess 
houses  and  lands  without  being  subject 
to  the  sovereign  of  that  province  "  :  and 
in  this  case  the  governor  had  determined 
that  the  presence  of  a  body  of  neutrals, 
paying  no  taxes  to  the  State  and  unwilling 
to  bear  arms  in  its  defence,  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated  in  a  British  colony. 
No  less  than  five  opportunities  were 
afforded  to  the  Acadians  to  take  a  new 
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oath  of  allegiance  between  the  years  1741) 
and  1755,  but  on  each  occasion  they 
remained  obdiuale,  and  with  the  prob- 
abilitv  of  another  Euiopean  w.ir  looming 
upon  the  Imri/on  it  was  at  length 
determined,  lelucl.uilly  we  may  be 
assured,  th.it  the  Acadi.ms,  who  failed 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  their  position, 
should  lie  idiupi  lied  to  uiidn  t.ike  the 
duties  as  well  as  to  eiijov  llie  piivileges 
of  British  citizenship. 

The  vears  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  were  full 
of  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  British  and 
French  colonists  in  Ainiiii.i.  l'"]ance, 
which  had  taken  alarm  .it  tlu-  foundation 
of  Halifax,  entered  again  n|ioii  her  old 
policy  of  stirring  up  the  liuiiaiisol  Aeadi.i 
ag.iinst  llie  British  settlers,  willi  llie  result 
that  pettv  disputes  and  conlliels  were  fre- 
quent between  the  French  and  iMiglisii. 
'Pile  Englisli  traders,  on  tlie  other  hanil,  bv 
penetrating  to  the  Ohio  threatened  the 
project  of  the  Frencli  for  cutting  off  the 
English  colonies  from  the  interior  and 
confining  them  to  llie  eastern  seaboard. 
The  Marquis  Duqiiesne  de  Menneville,  who 
was  then  Governor  of  Canad.i,  retorted  by 
sending  an  expedition  to  Lake  Erie  and 
building  two  forts,  the  one  at  I'resqu'ile, 
where  the  town  of  Eric  now  stands,  and 
the  other  to  the  south  of  it,  c.illed  Fort  Le 
Boeuf.  Moreover,  a  fort  which  h:id  been 
coiiimeiiced  bv  tlie  English  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  I'illsburg — Fort 
Duquesne,  afterwards  Fort  Pitt — was  seized 
by  the  French,  who  demolished  the  works 
and  commenced  their  own  fortifications. 
This  event  led  to  active  hostilities  between 
the  English  and  French  colonists,  although 
war  did  not  break  out  in  Europe  until  the 
following  year.  Meanwhile,  the  fort  which 
had  been  built  in  1750-51  on  Chignecto 
Bay,  three  miles  from  the  British  Fort 
Lawrence,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  little  River  Missaquasli,  which  then 
nominally  marked  the  dividing  line  between 
British  and  French  territory,  was  a  per- 
petual menace  to  the  English  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  formed  a  convenient  rallying 
point  for  the  disaffected  Acadians  and 
those  who  had  actually  crossed  the  fron- 
tiers. The  situation  thus  became  intoler- 
able in  Acadia,  and  Charles  Lawrence, 
who  was  administering  the  Government  in 
Nova  Scotia,  wrote  to  General  Braddock, 
the  English  commander-in-chief,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the 
neutral    Frencli   "  inhabitants,    well-armed, 
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wcll-expcricnced  in  the  use  of  anus,  aud 
also  connected  with  the  French  king,  upon 
the   least   attempt    which    Canada    should 
make    to    invade    us    would    immediately 
join  them."    Circumstances  soon  occurred 
which    rendered    it     imperative    that    the 
governor  should  act.     Tlie  ruujour  of  llie 
disp:«tch  of  a  French  fleet ,  which   jjained 
credence,  in  June    1755  led  the  Acadians 
to  adopt   so  insolent  an  attitude  that  the 
Council    were    compelled    to    issue    liiial 
instructions  that  they  should  give  up  their 
firearms,  and  failing  the  taking  of  an  oath 
should  Ih-  sent  out  of  the  province.     .-\t  a 
council  held  at  the  end  of  July,  atteiiiled 
by  the   governor  and  by  tlic  two  Knglish 
admirals,   Hoscawen   aud    Mostyii,  as  well 
as    by    the    permanent    members    of    the 
Council,   it   was    .igrced    that    "as   it   had 
been  determined   to  send  all  the  French 
inhabitants  out  of  the  province  if  lliey  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath,  nothing  now  remains 
to  be  considered  but  what  measures  should 
K-  taken  to  send   them  aw.iy,  aud  where 
Ihev  should  be  sent  to.     .-Vfter  mature  con- 
sideration it  w-as  unanimously  .igrecd  that 
it  would  be  most  proper  to  send  them  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  several  colonies 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and    that   a 
sufficient    number    of    vessels    should    be 
hired  with  all  possible  expedition  for  that 
purpose."     Thu;;,  after   half    a   century   of 
wrangling,  the  die  was  cast  and  the  irre- 
vocable  decree   was    issued.      Whilst   the 
onus  of  this  severe  measure  was  cast  upon 
the   governor,   the   work    of    purging    the 
peninsula     was    entrusted     to     the     New 
Englanders,  who  were  only  too  ready  to 
disperse  their  hereditary    and   implacable 
enemies.      Acting     under    the     orders    of 
William  Shirley,  the  Governor  of   Massa- 
chusetts,  who   had   assembled   a   force  of 
2,000   men   under   the    command  of   John 
Winslow,  as  the  result  of  a  council  held 
at    .Alexandria,   in   Virginia,   on   April    15, 
17^5,    at     which     were     present     General 
Braddock  and  .\dmiral  Keppel,  American 
troops  were   dispatched   to   Xova    Scotia. 
The  vessels  in  which  they  were  conveyed 
anchored  in  Chignecto  Bay,  not  far  from 
the     French     Fort     Beausejour.      Robert 
Monckton,   in    command   of    the    English 
regulars  from  Halifax,  in  conjunction  with 
Winslow  and  his  Xew  Englanders,  attacked 
and  captured  Fort  Beausejour,  which  fell 
on   the    evening    of   June    16th,   and    the 
male    population    of    the     neighbourhood, 
who  were  summoned  to  the  French  fortress, 
were    informed    by   Winslow   that    "  they 


were   dcclaretl   relu'ls,  their    lauds,  goods, 
and   chattels  forfeited   to  the  Crown,  aud 
their  bodies  to  be  imprisoued."     Later,  on 
September  5lh,    a   nu-eling   of    the    heads 
of    families   which    had    been    ordered    to 
assemble  in  the  church  at  Grand-I're,  was 
informed    by   Colonel    Winslow   thai    they 
had  been  sununouetl  to  hear  "  llis  M.ijesty's 
final  resolutions,"  which  wire  to  the  effect 
that    the    .\cadiaus   were   to    be   forthwith 
deported.     "  1   am,  through   His   Majesty's 
goodness,"    said     Winslow,    "  directed    to 
allow  you   to  carry  o(T  your   money   and 
household    goods,    as    ujany    as    you    can 
without    discomoding    the   vessels  yon  go 
in.     I    shall   do    everything   in    mv   power 
that  all   these   goods   be   secured    to   you, 
ami  also  that  whole  families  shall  go  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  make  this  remove  as  easy 
as  His  Majesty's  service  will  admit  ;  ami  I 
hope   that   in  whatever  part  of    the   world 
vou  mav  fall,  you  may  be  faithful  subjects, 
a  peaceful  and  happy  people."     Happiness 
was  not  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Acadians.     The 
wretched  inhabitants,  whose  piteous  con- 
dition has  moved  the  compassion  of  pos- 
terity, although  resigned  to  their  lot,  were 
destined   to    meet   with   little    compassion 
at    the    hands    of     their     contemporaries. 
.Although    those    who    were    dispersed    in 
the    Xew    England    colonies   were   not  ill 
treated  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  bindcn 
and  a  nuisance.    The  old  Puritan  prejudice 
against  the  Papists  did  not  prepossess   the 
Bostonians  in  their  favour,  and  some  died 
in   poverty   and   want    before    their   com- 
patriots were   finally   assimilated   amongst 
the  none  too  friendly  English  population. 
Whilst  some  were  landed  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas, 
amongst  aliens  in  language,  nationality,  and 
religion,  where  they  were  supported  for  a 
time  at  the  public  expense,  others  drifted 
to   the    F'rench    colony   of   Louisiana,   and 
some     even     to     the     West     Indies,    and 
nearly  3,000  refugees  escaped  into  Canada. 
By  the  irony  of  fate  it  was  these  last  who, 
having  been  faithful  to  their  French  origin 
and   looking   for   some   return   from   their 
countrymen  at  Quebec,  suffered  the  greatest 
hardships.     In    the    midst   of    their    com- 
patriots many  of  them  died  from  starvation 
and   neglect,'    whilst   the   remainder  were 
fed    upon   a   scanty   supply   of    hides   and 
horse-flesh  grudgingly  thrown  to  them  by 
their  countrymen.     Their  distress,  says  the 
"Chronicle"  of  the   Ursulines  of  Quebec, 
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w.as  incredible.  "  Their  past  and  present 
misery,"  relates  another  l-'rench  writer, 
speaking  of  the  large  nninbei  nf  deaths 
amongst  the  exiles,  "joined  lo  llie  r.ipacily 
of  the  Can.ulians,"  who  sought  only  lo 
sipiee/.e  from  Iheni  all  Ihe  nu>ney  they 
could,  and  IIr-u  lefused  Ihe  help  so  di-.iilv 
bought,  was  the  cause  of  this  mort.ilily. 

Ii\  the  year  preceding  the  exile  of  Ihe 
Acadians  the  total  French  population  of 
the  colony  was  estimated  at  l),2l^  inhabi- 
t.iMls.'  of  whom  the  ninnlur  wlm  win- 
cxili-d  was  about  ^.7SS  uien,  wimii-n,  .uid 
cliiUlien,  .\s  has  already  Iht'ii  iiuluMled, 
Mi.iuv  I'lench  and  English  wi  iters'  are 
prone  to  regaid  this  measure  as  cntirelv 
unnecessary,  and  as  casting  a  deep  st.iin 
upon  our  history.  But  there  are  nian\ 
authorities  who  lake  the  opposite  view. 
M.  K'.iiinau.  in  his  careful  study  ol  Ihc 
French  in  C.mada,  comes  to  the  conchisimi 
that  "  in  this  drama,  where  both  were 
plaving  a  culpable  part,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  ciilp  ibility  <>f  the  French 
was  greater  than  lh.it  ol  the  English": 
and  contemporary  French  opinion  was  nol 
unanimous  in  condemnation  of  the  action 
of  the  English  authorities.  Politically  at 
least  the  expulsion  was  held  to  be  fully 
justified  and  in  complete  accord  with  the 
law  of  nations  ;  for  no  f(jreign  power 
extended  a  remonstrance,  nor  was  it 
alluded  to  as  a  cause  of  complaint  in  the 
declaration  of  war  which  followed  in  the 
next  vcar.  Precedents  for  the  deportation 
unfortunately  exist  in  every  period  of  the 
world's  history.  It  has  already  been  seen 
how  Louis  XIV  had  instructed  Frontcnac 
to  proceed  lo  far  severer  measures  in  the 
case  of  Xew  York,  and  a  notable  precedent 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  West 
Indies  when  the  French  expelled  2,500 
English  inhabilants  of  forty  years'  stand- 
ing, from  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  in 
i656,  and  struck  a  medal  in  commemoration 
of  the  event  bearing  the  legend,  "  Anglis  ex 
Insula  Sancti  Christophori  exturbatis. ' 

CHAPTER   X 
The    Seven    Years'   War 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative  it  has 
been  necessary  somewhat  to  anticipate 
events.  It  has  been  seen  how  events  in 
Xorth    America    were    gradually    tending 

•  Rameau,  ■'  La  France  aiix  Colonies,"  v.  i,  pp.  42, 
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towards  another  complete  rupture  of  rela- 
tions between  the  Hlnglish  and  French 
colonies.  Whilst  affairs  in  Europe  were 
rapidlv  drifting  towards  the  crisis  which 
resulted  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  aggressive  designs  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  desire  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  to  recover  the  province  of 
Silesia  from  that  monarch,  a  quarrel  into 
which  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  on  the 
one  side,  and  England,  Hanover,  and 
Prussia  on  the  other,  were  drawn ;  in 
North  America  a  state  of  war  existed 
many  months  previous  to  the  outbreak  in 
Europe.  In  April  1755,  both  a  French 
and  English  squadron  were  dispatched 
to  North  America.  The  former,  consist- 
ing of  18  ships  of  the  line  and  9  frigates, 
was  provided  with  secret  instructions  to 
meet  in  Chebucto  Harbour,  destroy  the 
new  settlement  at  Halifax,  and  proceed  to 
Annapolis  ;  vv'hilst  the  latter  was  dispatched 
to  prevent  such  a  contretemps.  Part  of  the 
French  fleet  was  compelled,  however,  to 
return  to  Brest,  whilst  the  remainder  suc- 
cessfuU}-  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
commander  and  reached  tlie  harbour  of 
Louisbourg  ;  two  ships  only,  the  Lys  and 
the  Alcvtle.  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Admiral  Boscawen.  Both  nations,  there- 
fore, in  anticipation  of  the  coming  struggle, 
had  been  able  to  land  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement of  troops  for  the  protection  of 
their  colonies. 

Meanwhile  on  land  neither  party  had 
been  inactive.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
operations  George  Washington,  a  young 
ofticer  of  the  Virginian  militia,  whose 
name  was  subsequently  to  became  famous 
in  the  annals  of  his  country,  had  been  sent 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  French 
garrisons  at  Presqu'ile  and  Fort  Le  Boeuf, 
but  had  naturally  met  with  a  rebuff,  and 
the  only  result  of  his  difficult  and  perilous 
mission  was  that  the  Scotch  Governor  of 
Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddie,  instructed  him 
to  erect  a  fort  on  a  site  previously  chosen 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela.  Military  operations  were 
checked,  however,  by  the  local  jealousies 
of  the  Virginians  and  their  desire  to  ward 
oft'  the  encroachments  on  their  cherished 
prerogatives  which  they  feared  at  the 
hands  of  the  governor.  Washington  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  Great  Meadows  and 
to  capitulate  to  the  enemy,  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  on  July  4,  1754.  The 
French    were     thus     left    in    undisturbed 


possession  of  the  Ohio  territory.  But  on 
the  arrival  of  two  regiments  early  in  the 
following  year,  under  the  command  of 
Cieneral  Braddock,  "  a  man  desperate  in 
his  fortune,  brutal  in  his  behaviour, 
obstinate  in  his  sentiments,  intrepid  and 
capable,"  '  an  advance  was  commenced 
into  the  country  in  dispute.  Braddock, 
however,  although  brave  to  a  fault,  had 
been  trained  upon  European  battlefields, 
and  with  incredible  obstinacy  refused  to 
accept  the  advice  of  his  colonial  allies  and 
blundered  forward,  confident  in  the  bull- 
dog tenacity  of  his  troops  but  quite  unable 
to  appreciate  the  difference  between  war- 
fare in  the  backwoods  of  America  and 
upon  the  plains  of  fc^urope.  Leaning  upon 
the  broken  reed  of  regulation,  Braddock 
had  forced  his  troops  to  remain  in  the  open 
instead  of  seeking  cover,  as  did  the  pro- 
vincial levies,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
his  column  was  cut  to  pieces  on  the  Monon- 
gahela River  within  a  day's  march  of  Fort 
Duquesne  (Pittsburg)  by  a  mixed  force  of 
French  and  Indians.  His  army  had  been 
disorganized  under  the  fire  of  an  invisible 
foe,  everything  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy,  scores  of  helpless  wounded  were 
left  to  become  victims  to  the  tomahawk  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  general  was  himself 
mortally  wounded,  dying  with  the  words, 
"  We  shall  learn  better  how  to  do  it  next 
time "  upon  his  lips.  England,  sadly 
deficient  as  a  military  power,  had  re- 
ceived a  crushing  defeat  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  war  which  was 
to  ensue." 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  as  follows  : 
Whilst  Braddock  was  to  advance  upon 
Fort  Duquesne,  two  regiments  were  to 
proceed  to  Oswego,  a  British  fort  on  Lake 
Ontario,  in  order  to  attack  the  French  fort 
at  Niagara  :  whilst  the  third  body,  of  pro- 
vincial troops,  was  to  blockade  Crown 
Point,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  a  fourth  was  to  be  sent  to 
capture  Fort  Beausejour.  The  fortress  at 
Crown  Point,  a  massive  structure  of 
masonry,  had  been  built  within  territory 
claimed     by    New    York,    and    proved    a 

■  "  W.llpole's  Memoirs,"  p.  390.  Walpolc's  esti- 
mate of  Braddock  was  decidedly  unfair,  and  it  was 
not  bettered  by  the  prejudiced  account  written  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  whom  Braddock. himself  held 
a  high  opinion.  It  is  usual  to  brand  the  unsuccess- 
ful as  incompetent  and  venial,  but  there  is  ample 
testimony  that  Braddock  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 
a  capable  ofiicer,  although  of  the  "old  school." 

=  Of  86  officers,  63  were  killed  or  disabled,  whilst 
out  of  1,373  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
only  459  escaped  uninjured. 
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dangerous  menace  to  the  safety  of  that 
colony.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
New  Yorkers  should  support  an  expedi- 
tion against  this  formidable  fortress.  The 
command  of  the  militia  was  entrusted  to 
William  Johnson,  an  Irishman,  who  had 
long  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  and  who  had  great  influence  over 
the  Indian  tribes,  of  whom  he  was  after- 
wards appointed  superintendent.  Johnson 
was  extremely  popular  with  the  Mohawks, 
spoke  their  language  with  fluency,  and 
married  according  to  Indian  usage  into 
their  family.  No  better  commander  could 
have  been  chosen  for  the  venture.  News 
of  the  advance  of  the  provincial  troops 
reached  the  French  authorities  at  Quebec 
and  the  Baron  de  Dieskau,  a  French  com- 
mander of  German  descent,  who  had  been 
trained  under  Marshal  Saxe,  was  sent  to 
reinforce  Crown  Point.  Dieskau,  like  the 
PLnglish  general  Braddock,  had  been 
unable  to  accustom  himself  to  American 
modes  of  warfare,  and  leaving  the  majority 
of  his  3,500  men,  regulars,  Canadians, 
and  Indians,  at  Crown  Point,  he  rashly 
advanced  to  meet  the  forces  raised  by  the 
American  colonies.  Johnson,  who  had 
dreaded  to  approach  the  French  by  way 
of  Lake  George  and  was  encamped  at 
Fort  William  Henry  at  the  southern  end 
of  that  lake,  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
F"rench,  and  by  superior  tactics,  due  to 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare, 
defeated  the  French  regulars  and  captured 
their  general.  This  happened  on  Sep- 
tember II,  1755.  But  Johnson  felt  unable 
to  proceed  against  Crown  Point  and  the 
chief  result  of  the  victory  was  that  he 
was  made  a  baronet  and  received  a  grant 
of  ;i^5,ooo  from  the  Imperial  exchequer. 
Thus  ended  what  may  be  termed  the 
piratical  year  1755,  for  Shirley,  who  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Niagara,  after  waiting  for 
reinforcements  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  In  spite  of  the 
open  and  undisguised  hostilities  no  declara- 
tion of  war  had  yet  been  made,  and  the  two 
nations  who  were  soon  to  be  engaged  in 
America  in  a  fight  for  the  possession  of  the 
whole  continent  were  slowly  consolidating 
their  forces  and  preparing  for  the  greater 
struggle  of  which  these  operations  had 
been  only  the  preliminary  skirmishes. 

The  result  of  these  events  had  been 
favourable  in  the  main  to  the  French,  and 
had  they  only  been  adequately  supported 
by    the  mother  country  the  sequel   might 
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have  been  very  clilYcrent.  I'nloruiniitfly 
the  vigorous  policy  initiated  l\v  the  Coiiitc 
(le  la  Ci.ilissonii-re,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  administer  the  jioveriinient  alter  the 
opture  of  La  Jonquii-re  who.  alter  the 
defeat  of  his  squadron  olT  La  Rochelle  in 
1747,  had  been  carried  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  Kn)<lan<l,  was  not  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  French  authorities  to  a  sense 
of  the  va>t  interests  and  great  opportunities 
that  tliey  were  neglecting  on  the  American 
continent.  La  Galissoniere,  who  adminis- 
teretl  the  government  for  two  years  from 
1747  to  1749,  recognized  that  the  weakness 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  French  lay 
in  the  West.  He  earnestly  urged  that 
prompt  and  vigorous  me;isurcs  should  be 
taken  to  consolidate  tlie  power  of  France 
in  the  great  and  .almost  undeveloped 
territories  of  the  interior  ;  supported  every 
movement  for  expansion  westwards  and 
southwards  in  the  rear  of  the  Knj^lisli 
colonies  ;  asked  that  settlers  might  be  sent 
out  to  occupy  the  borderlands  towards 
which  the  British  colonists  were  pressing, 
and  attempted  to  exclude  British  traders 
from  the  Ohio  regions.  But  his  foresight 
was  far  greater  than  the  means  at  his 
command,  and  the  dream  of  a  great  empire 
extending  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  was  doomed  to  be  unful- 
filled owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  French 
Court.  The  king,  Louis  XV,  sunk  in 
sensual  pleasures  and  completely  under 
the  domination  of  the  Marquise  dc 
Pompadour,"  cared  nothing  for  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  "  exiled "  officers  in 
Canada.  Moreover,  the  corruption  which 
was  rampant  at  Versailles  was  reflected  in 
the  colony,  where  the  slender  resources  of 
the  countrj'  were  wasted  by  tlie  intcndant, 
Francois  Bigot,  and  his  creatures,  wlio 
elaborated  a  system  of  peculation,  placed 
tlieir  hands  in  every  coffer  and  pocket,  and 
openly  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  until  the  final  downfall  in 
1759.  La  Jonquiere,  who  on  his  release 
from  an  EngHsh  prison  took  up  his  duties 

*  The  Marquise  de  Pompadour  was  the  dauj;hter 
oi  a  butcher  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  reigning  minister  oi  France.  A  woman  of 
remarkable  grace,  beauty,  and  wit,  tor  twenty  years 
she  swayed  tlie  whole  policy  of  the  State,  lavished 
her  bounty  on  poets,  philosophers,  and  painters,  and 
tilled  her  own  coffers,  but  neglected  all  the  arts  that 
make  a  State  really  great.  The  Courts  of  Spain  and 
.Austria  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  king's  mistress  by 
addressing  her  as  "  Ma  chere  cousine."  Canada 
she  regarded  as  "  an  ice-flow  from  the  North  Pole," 
and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  her  disastrous  inability  to 
realize  the  \-astness  and  the  riches  of  the  country 
that  it  was  tost  to  the  French. 


as  governor,  was  left  unMq'>|H)rted  by  the 
French  ministry,  and  in  1753  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Marquis  de  Oiiquesne  tie 
Menneville,  who  like  La  (i.ilissoniere, 
recofini/ed  that  Canada's  s;ilvation  lay  in 
the  west  but  was  unable  to  check  entirely 
the  growth  of  Knglish  inlluence  over  the 
Indian  tribes,  in  spile  of  the  efforts  of  his 
officers  at  the  western  forts  and  his 
vigorous  policy  of  establishing  regularly 
garrisoned  posts  at  the  head  w.ilers  of  Ihe 
.Alleghany.  His  successor,  Pierre  de 
Kigaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil-Cavagn.d, 
who  had  been  Governor  of  Louisiana,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Canada  in  the 
opening  year  of  the  war  (1755).  By  birth 
a  Can.idian,  and  having  married  into  an 
old  Canadian  family,  he  was  heartily 
welcomed  bv  the  populace,  who  looked  for 
sonic  relief  from  the  peculations  of  Court 
favourites  and  tlic  ex.actions  of  the  inten- 
dant  and  his  creatures.  Unfortunately 
Vaudreuil  was  fond  of  vain  and  ostentatious 
display,  and  at  a  period  when  every  attempt 
should  have  been  made  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  storm  he  was  not  above  conniving 
at  the  universal  corruption  amongst  his 
officials.  The  pleasure-loving  French  were 
not  proof  against  the  display  of  their 
governor.  Whilst  the  canker  was  eating 
at  the  heart  of  the  State,  Vaudreuil  was 
earning  popularity  by  fetes  and  cnlcrlain- 
ments  upon  a  lavish  scale  wliich  pleased 
the  inhabitants,  who  began  to  look  upon 
Ouebcc  as  a  miniature  Versailles.  In 
Louisiana  his  administration  was  long  and 
fondly  remembered  as  an  era  of  unusual 
brilliancy,  "  and  long  after  he  had  departed 
old  people  were  fond  of  talking  of  the 
exquisileh' refined  manners,  the  magnificent 
balls,  the  splendidly  uniformed  troops,  the 
high-born  young  officens,  and  many  other 
unparalleled  things  they  had  seen  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Marquis."  '  At  Quebec 
his  opportunities  for  display  were  greatly 
increased.  Vaudreuil,  like  most  vain  men, 
was  of  a  petty  and  mean  nature  and  soon 
degenerated  into  the  passive  instrument  of 
flatterers.  Under  the  astute  control  of  the 
Intendant  Bigot,  he  became  the  tool,  and 
in  this  sense  the  accomplice,  of  that  able 
manipulator  of  the  finances. 

It  was  at  such  a  period,  wlien  New 
France  was  under  the  control  of  men  of 
little  character,  when  peculation  and  cor- 
ruption were  rampant,  when  in  the  mother 
country  a  woman  notorious  throughout 
Europe  for  her  illicit  enjoyment  of  the 
*  Guvarre's  '■  History  of  Louisiana." 
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reveiuies  of  the  State  was  the  power 
lieliind  the  throne,  th.d  New  France  was 
called  upon  to  face  the  snjinnu-  crisis  in 
hei  chequered  hislorv.  Times  had  indeed 
changed  since  a  squadron  of  a  few  vessels 
could  ascend  the  St.  1,  iwrence  ,md  eiimiul 
the  surrender  of  the  colony.  Its  niilit.uy 
resources  hail  vastly  increased.  The  popu- 
lation, although  but  a  tenth  of  that  of  the 
l-".nglish  colonies,  was  yet  large  enough  to 
withstand  invasion  if  properly  organized 
.ind  supported  by  the  naval  .nid  military 
power.  But  coiruption  li.id  eaten  deeply 
inic)  tlie  iiii'itili  of  the  country  anil  IIh 
lime  had   become  ripe  for  disaster. 

Moreover,  as  if  to  increase  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  the  atlenlimi  ol  France  was 
mainly  directed  towards  the  preservation 
of  her  military  position  in  Kiiro|ie.  At  a 
period  when  eveiy  effort  should  have  been 
made  to  build  up  a  navy  which  miglit  be 
capable  of  facing  Kngland  on  the  high 
seas  and  of  supporting  her  own  rising 
colonies  in  Canada,  Louisiana,  India,  and 
the  West  Indies  by  protecting  the  ways 
of  coniniunication  between  these  widely 
scattered  possessions  and  the  niotiier 
country,  far  too  little  attention  was  paid 
to  tlie  all-important  question  of  sea  power, 
bv  means  of  wliich  France  could  alone 
hope  to  retain  a  permanent  hold  over 
her  colonial  possessions.  If  only  another 
Colbert  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
France,  like  England,  might  have  multiplied 
herself  over  half  the  globe  and  have  grown 
with  the  growth  of  her  children  overseas ; 
hut  with  a  proHigate  debauchee  at  the 
head  of  the  State,  a  king  who  was  slave 
to  his  passions,  and  who  was  ruled  by  a 
woman  of  but  limited  views,  whose  horizon 
extended  no  further  than  the  frontiers  of 
France  or  the  interests  of  her  own  pockets, 
there  was  little  chance  of  any  sustained 
policy  of  colonial  expansion  or  even  pre- 
servation. Whilst  troops  had  to  be  found 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  P'nropc 
there  was  small  likelihood  of  any 
adequate  provision  being  forthcoming 
for  the  defence  of  Canada.  Xevcrthc- 
less  Louis  XV  was  not  wholly  unmindful 
of  his  colonial  possessions.  Doubtless  he 
counted  upon  the  military  weakness  of 
the  English  colonies  due  to  the  constant 
dissensions  between  the  different  States 
and  the  consequent  want  of  co-operation 
between  the  English  in  America  ;  but  he 
did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  discord 
might  give  place  to  union,  and  that  Kng- 
land   would   certainly    make   an    effort    to 
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retrieve  the  errors  of  previous  canipiiigiis. 
Accordingly  at  the  end  of  March  1756 
two  battalions  of  troops  belonging  to  the 
regiments  of  La  Sarre  and  of  Royal 
Rouissillon,  consisting  of  1,200  men,  were 
dispatched  to  reinforce  the  Canadian 
garrison,  and  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Frencli  regulars  in  Canada. 

Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Montcalm- 
Gozon  de  Saint-Viiran,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  actors  in  the  drama 
of  New  France,  and  the  last  of  the  great 
names  in  licr  chequered  history,  came 
of  a  family  which  had  long  taken  an 
honourable  part  in  the  wars  of  their 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments,  pious  according  to  his  lights, 
and  one  of  those  loyal  and  ardent  sons 
of  France  who  were  not  tainted  by  the 
prevailing  corruption.  Montcalm  had  seen 
active  service  in  many  campaigns  since 
lie  had  first  joined  the  army  in  1725  as 
an  ensign  in  the  regiment  of  Hainault. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  had 
reached  the  rank  of  Mcslie  dc  Camp,  a 
title  to-day  known  as  cavalrv  colonel,  and 
had  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of 
D'Argenson,  the  Minister  of  War.  As 
second  in  command  was  the  Chevalier 
de  Levis,  afterwards  a  Duke  and  Marshal 
of  France,  whilst  the  Chevalier  de  Bour- 
lamaque  was  third,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Amongst  his  aida  was  Bougain- 
ville, who  afterwards  achieved  fame  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  French 
navigators. 

The  arrival  of  Montcalm  was  certainly 
u[ipleasing  to  the  governor,  who  dreaded 
the  introduction  of  a  general  officer  to 
command  the  troops  whicli  he  had  him- 
self hoped  to  have  under  his  immediate 
control.  The  position  was  the  more  gall- 
ing because  VaudreuU  had  represented 
that  it  was  needless  and  ine.xpedient  to 
send  a  general  officer  from  France.  More- 
over, as  a  Canadian  by  birth,  he  regarded 
the  introduction  of  officers  from  France 
— without  experience  of  the  country — 
with  distrust,  and  he  possibly  shared  the 
contempt  which  was  felt  by  the  Canadian 
regulars  for  the  newly  imported  troops 
from  Europe,  and  which  was  certainly 
returned  by  them  with  interest.  Mont- 
calm's sole  acquaintance  with  Canada 
was  derived  from  a  perusal  during  the 
vovage  across  the  Atlantic  of  Charle- 
voix's "  Histoire  de   la  Nouvelle    France," 


which  in  itself  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  an  adequate  training  in  local  knowledge 
for  one  who  had  been  appointed  to  so  high 
an  office.  Although  the  new  commander 
was  subordinate  to  the  governor  in  virtue 
of  the  hitter's  office,  it  was  clear  that  as 
tlie  main  conduct  of  the  war  would  rest 
in  his  hands  the  French  Government 
looked  to  him  rather  than  to  the  governor 
for  the  maintainance  of  French  military 
prestige.  Unfortunately  the  appointment 
of  Montcalm  was  m:u-ked  at  the  outset 
by  a  mistake  which  was  to  react  with 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the 
French.  Ostensibly  he  h.ad  been  appointed 
commander  of  the  regular  troops  from 
France,  but  in  reality  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  also  have  charge  of  the  Canadian 
regulars  and  militia.  In  writing  to  the 
governor  the  minister  had  informed  him 
of  this  fact,  requesting  him  to  communi- 
cate it  to  Montcalm  or  witlihold  it  as  he 
should  think  best.  Naturally  Vaudreuil 
lost  no  time  in  replying  that  the  general 
"  should  concern  himself  with  nothing  but 
the  command  of  the  troops  from  France," 
and  he  returned  to  the  minister  the  order 
that  had  been  forwarded.'  This  action 
inevitalily  led  to  a  division  of  authority 
which  was  to  react  disastrously  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  colony. 

At  this  period  the  forces  for  the  defence 
of  New  France  were  divided  into  three 
different  kinds.  First  were  Lcs  Troupes  dc 
Teire,  or  the  regulars  from  France,  which 
consisted  of  the  four  battalions  which  had 
come  over  with  Dieskau  and  the  two  which 
had  arrived  with  Montcalm,  and  numbered 
in  all  about  3,000  well  trained  men,  used 
to  the  rigours  of  war  and  hardened  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe.  In  addition 
there  were  1,100  men  in  garrison  at 
Louisbourg.  These,  as  has  been  stated, 
were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Montcalm.  The  second  class  were  Lcs 
Troupes  dc  la  Marine,  that  is  the  colonial 
regulars,  so-called  because  they  were 
attached  to  the  Naval  Department,  under 
whose  control  the  French  colonies  were 
then  placed.  These  men  had  formed  for  a 
long  period  the  permanent  military  estab- 
lishment of  New  F'rance.  They  garrisoned 
the  outlying  forts  and  were  well  versed  in 
the  methods  of  Indian  warfare,  whilst  their 
officers  at  least  were  also  trained  in  the 
art  of  carrying  on  a  clandestine  trade 
in  furs.  The  men  were  enlisted  for  the 
most  part  in  France  but  were  encouraged 
'   Farkmaa's  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe." 
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to  settle  in  Canada  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service,  and  they  thus  provided 
a  constant  accession  of  military  strength 
to  the  colony.  The  third  class  of  troops 
were  the  ordinary  militia,  who,  as  military 
service  was  compulsory  in  time  of  need, 
embraced  the  whole  male  population  of  the 
colony  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty. 
A  year  before  the  fall  of  Quebec  their 
number  was  about  15,000,  but  it  seldom 
or  never  happened  that  the  whole  colony 
was  under  arms  at  the  same  time.  The 
militia  were  expert  hush-fighters,  more 
used  to  the  tactics  of  Indian  warfare  than 
to  fighting  in  the  open.  Their  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  made  them  invaluable  to  the 
regulars,  whom  they  despised  for  their 
want  of  that  peculiar  knowledge  which 
makes  the  true  colonial  master  in  his  own 
country.  But  as  fighters,  although  brave 
and  impetuous,  they  lacked  the  steady 
concentration  and  discipline  of  the  trained 
regular,  and  although  they  were  good  at 
a  surprise  or  sudden  attack  they  were  apt 
to  break  at  moments  of  crisis  and  had  no 
idea  of  the  larger  operations  of  warfare 
which  were  now  to  be  introduced  upon  the 
.-Vmerican  continent.  Such  were  the  mili- 
tary forces  with  which  Canada  was  to  be 
protected  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
English. 

In  spite  of  its  obvious  defects  due  to  the 
division  of  authority  in  Canada  between 
the  governor  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  regulars,  the  military  power  at  the 
command  of  France  during  the  opening 
years  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  English  colonies. 
But  the  English  were  nevertheless  favoured 
by  a  circumstance  which,  should  the  mother 
country  be  able  to  aid  vigorously  the  colo- 
nists in  their  struggle  against  tlieir  northern 
neighbours,  might  determine  the  eventual 
result  of  the  war.  Whilst  Canada  was 
entered  by  a  single  port,  of  which  Louis- 
bourg formed  the  advance  guard,  the 
American  colonies  offered  innumerable 
harbours  which  might  be  used  in  the 
event  of  one  or  other  of  the  ports  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Whilst  sea 
power  was  essential  to  both  parties  it  was 
vital  to  France  that  her  communications 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  should  suffer  no 
interruption,  and  the  ultimate  success  of 
her  arms  depended  in  the  main  upon  the 
ability  of  her  naval  commanders  to  maintain 
uninterrupted  intercourse  with  New  France. 
The  situation  from  a  military  point  of  view 
was  therefore  extremely  interesting. 
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At  this  pcricxl  the  American  colonies 
were  httle  more  than  a  strip  of  territory 
along  tlie  chores  of  the  Atlantic  shut  in  on 
the  west  by  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghany 
Range  and  forming  a  series  of  settlements 
eacli  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  other. 
They  extended  inland  to  the  nionntains. 
with  scattered  villages  along  the  various 
waterways,  but  their  main  characteristic 
was  that  they  were  maritime  colonies 
dependent  for  their  strength  and  pros- 
perity upon  sea  communications.  Although 
adventurous  spirits  dwelt  beyond  the  water- 
shed, the  backwoods  were  sparsely  popu- 
lated and  the  country  was  covered  with 
forest  and  morass,  hardly  explored  except 
along  well  traversed  lines  of  communication, 
and  almost  impenetrable.  The  f.ir-llung 
outposts  of  the  French  under  a  more 
vigorous  policy  of  settlement  might  have 
become  a  standing  men.ice  to  the  disunited 
English  colonists,  but  they  were  in  reality 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  French 
to  maintain  an  enormous  line  of  communi- 
cation, stretching  into  the  far  interior  at 
great  distances  from  the  b.-ise  of  supplies 
at  Montreal,  which  in  turn  depended  upon 
the  pivot  of  the  colony  at  yuebec.  The 
communication  of  Montreal  with  the  back 
country  lay  south-west  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  main  artery  of  New  France,  to 
Lake  Ontario,  through  the  intermediate 
fortified  stations  at  Chambly,  otherwise 
known  as  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Richelieu ; 
Oswegatiche  or  La  Galette,  now  known  as 
Ogdensburg,  upon  the  southern  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Fort  Frontcnac.  Thence  across  Lake 
Ontario  was  the  fortified  post  of  Niagara, 
and  upon  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  were  Fort  Presqu'ile  and  Fort  Le  Boeuf 
which  formed  the  gate  to  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  Ohio.  Between  Fort  Le 
Boeuf  and  Fort  Duquesne,  "  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  French  b.ack-settlemcnts  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,"  '  was  Fort  Venango. 
But  there  was  another  passage  to  these 
settlements  equally  dominated  by  strong 
posts.  The  channel  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Huron  was  held  by  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
and  that  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan  by  Michilimackinacor  .Mackinaw. 
Fort  Miamis  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
eastern  head  of  the  Illinois,  and  far  to  the 
south  were  the  posts  on  the  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  known  as  Fort  de  Chartres  and  Fort 
Francois,  through  which   France   asserted 

■  Butler's  "  .Annals  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle 
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her  sovereignty  and  her  undoubted  rights 
over  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  between 
Canada  proper  ami  the  settlement  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  Clulf  of  Mexico.  There 
was  in  addition  a  chain  of  posts  down  Lake 
Champl.iin,  at  the  southern  end  of  which 
was  the  iniportant  fortress  at  Ticonderoga, 
known  to  the  French  as  Carillon,  which 
had  been  built  by  Lotbiniere  in  1755-56,  and 
a  second  fort  at  Crown  Point,  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Ticonderoga.  These  advanced 
posts,  which  caused  the  American  colonists 
the  greatest  al.uni,  were  supported  bv 
three  forts  at  Isle  aux  Xoix,  St.  John's, 
and  Fort  Levis,  and  by  Fort  Sorel  at  the 
junction  of  the  Richelieu  and  St.  Lawrence. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tlie  capture  of 
Niagara  would  sever  the  French  settle- 
ments on  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  from  the 
rest  of  the  colony  ;  that  Montreal  formed 
the  heart  of  New  France  ;  but  that  (Quebec 
was  the  key  to  the  military  situation  because 
its  capture  would  place  the  whole  of  New 
France  in  tlie  position  of  a  beleaguered 
garrison  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  strategic  situation. 
Wiiilst  the  main  base  was  at  New  York, 
advanced  posts  had  been  erected  at  Fort 
William  Henry  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  George  ;  at  Fort  Anne  upon  Wood 
Creek  ;  and  at  Fort  Edward  to  the 
south  of  Fort  William  Henry  ;  whilst  an 
important  post  had  been  erected  at  Os- 
wego upon  the  Lake  of  Ontario.  But  tlie 
American  colonists  suffered  under  almost 
incurable  disadvantages  due  to  political 
causes  which  acted  unfavourably  upon 
their  military  strength.  Tlie  Chevalier 
de  Levis,  writing  to  Montcalm  on  July  17, 
1756,  stated  that  "the  English  colonies 
have  ten  times  more  people  tliaii  ours ; 
but  these  wretches  have  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  war  ;  and  if  they  go  out  to 
fight  they  must  abandon  wives,  children, 
and  all  they  possess."  Their  lack  of  mili- 
tary knowledge  and  want  of  discipline  were 
indeed  notorious,  and  were  onlv  matched 
by  want  of  sanitary  precautions  when  the 
colonists  were  in  camp  and  by  the  red 
tape  which  marked  the  administration  of 
the  commissariat.  So  many  authorities 
had  to  be  consulted  before  anything  like 
a  formidable  army  of  men  could  be 
gathered  together  that  rapidity  and  se- 
crecy were  seldom  possible,  whilst  a 
mob  of  untrained  men  were  generally 
outmatched  by  a  much  smaller  body  of 
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h'rench  li\>itf<(i  ilc  l,iit'  or  Ironies  ili-  hi 
iiuiiine.  It  w.is  seldom,  moreover,  tli.il 
all  the  dilVerenl  colonies  could  be  in 
duced  to  engage  in  united  action.  Their 
assemblies  looked  ralher  to  loe.d  advaii- 
t.ige  than  to  I  lie  benefit  of  the  wlinir 
nation.  The  methods  of  raising  men  were 
cumbersome  and  slow  ;  different  rules 
were  adopted  by  the  v.uious  colonics  for 
the  regulation  of  their  soldieis  ;  indepen- 
dent committees  were  often  engaged  in  the 
work  of  transportation  and  in  providing 
food  and  stores  ;  and  in  fact  the  army 
had  no  cohesion  and  represented  (lie 
efforts  of  a  nation  of  traders  liaving  no 
conception  of  the  value  of  unity.  "  1  wish 
to  Ciod,"  wrote  Lord  Loudoun,  "you  could 
persuade  your  people  to  go  one  wav, '  and 
it  was  only  after  great  pressure  that  the 
new  commander-in-chief,  who  anived  lo 
take  up  his  duties  in  July  1756,  was  able 
to  persuade  the  colonies  to  turn  over  their 
stores  to  the  commissary-general.  There 
was  in  addition  a  considerable  amount  of 
misunderstanding  and  ill-feeling  between 
thf  regular  troops  from  Great  lirilain  and 
the  colonial  levies.  The  latter  resented 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  high- 
handed proceedings  of  the  English 
olliccrs :  the  former  did  not  appreciate 
the  colonial  punctiliousness  for  local  rights 
and  privileges  which  if  persisted  in  could 
only  end  in  military  disaster.  Loudoun, 
who  was  a  bluff,  short-tempered,  some- 
what domineering  Scottish  nobleman,  had 
little  sympathy  with  colonial  assemblies, 
Quaker  traders,  and  non-conforming  poli- 
ticians. His  relations  with  the  New  Eng- 
land oflicers  were  by  no  means  cordial, 
and  the  position  was  aggravated  by  absurd 
regulations  emanating  from  London  with 
regard  to  the  status  of  colonial  officers. 
Moreover,  he  gave  little  credit  to  the 
(iovcrnor  of  M.assachusetts,  William  Shir- 
ley, whom  he  had  superseded  in  the 
military  command,  for  his  efforts  to  in- 
troduce some  kind  of  order  into  the 
military  chaos  tlien  existing.  When  the 
colonists  refused  free  quarters  to  the 
English  troops  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
Loudoun  was  rightly  incensed  at  the  atti- 
tude of  the  local  autliorities  and  threatened 
to    billet    his   soldiers    upon    the   reluctant 

citizens  by  force  if  need  be.     "  God  d n 

my  blood  ! "  he  replied  to  the  .Mayor  of 
New  York,  who  had  come  to  remonstrate 
against  the  billeting  of  the  officers  upon 
the  worthy  citizens,  "  if  you  do  not  billet 
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mv  officers  upon  free  quarters  tliis  day,  I'll 
order  here  all  the  troops  in  North  America 
and  billet  them  myself  upon  this  city." 
These  proceedings  naturally  made  for 
discord  and  weakness,  and  but  for  the 
folly  of  the  French  might  have  rendered 
the  capture  of  Quebec  a  feat  impossible  of 
accomplishment. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  tlic  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  Shirley  had  planned  an  aggres- 
sive campaign  against  the  French  ;  but 
although  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  his  plans  were  too 
great  for  the  means  at  his  command. 
John  Winslow  was  chosen  to  command 
the  forces  which  were  to  operate  against 
Ticonderoga,  and  Shirley  himself  intended 
to  command  the  colonial  levies  and  the  few 
companies  of  regular  troops  with  which  he 
intended  to  attack  Fort  Niagara.  Unfor- 
tunately the  colonial  forces  had  become 
greatly  demoralized  by  enormous  losses 
through  sickness,  due  to  the  insanitary 
state  of  their  camp,  and  when  Lord 
Loudoun  arrived  he  resolved  to  abandon 
Shirley's  cherislied  scheme  for  an  attack 
upon  Niagara  and  to  bring  his  whole 
strength  against  the  forts  on  Lake  Champ- 
lain.  But  the  French,  ably  commanded 
bv  Montcalm,  whose  military  genius  was 
displayed  from  the  first  moment  that  he 
set  foot  upon  Canadian  soil,  swooped  down 
upon  the  English  outpost  at  Oswego  and 
aided  by  powerful  artillery  in  three  days 
compelled  its  surrender.  The  garrison, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Littlehales, 
was  transported  to  Montreal.  Montcalm 
demolished  the  English  fortifications  in 
the  presence  of  his  Indian  allies,  and 
afterwards  established  the  French  securely 
at  Ticonderoga.  But  whilst  Shirley  was  a 
man  of  ideas,  Loudoun  was  renowned  for 
his  indecision  and  inactivity.  It  was  said 
of  him  by  a  Philadelphian  named  Innis 
that  "  he  was  like  Saint  George  upon  the 
signposts,  always  on  horseback  but  never 
advancing,"'  and  the  year  following  this 
crushing  defeat  was  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out any  military  movements  of  much 
moment.  Loudoun  had  indeed  intended 
to  attack  Louisbourg,  and  with  this  aim 
he  proceeded  to  Halifax  in  the  middle 
of  July  1757  with  6,000  regular  troops. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  5,000  troops  who 
had  lately  arrived  under  George,  Viscount 
Howe,  and  a  squadron  of  16  ships  of  the 
line   and    8   frigates    under    Admiral    Hol- 
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bourn  ;  but  learning  that  the  fortress  was 
garrisoned  by  3,000  regulars,  exclusive  of 
Canadian  levies,  and  that  it  was  also 
defended  by  a  large  squadron  of  vessels, 
Loudoun  decided  that  inaction  was  the 
better  part  of  valour,  weakly  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  and  returned  to  New  York. 
For  a  less  offence  Admiral  Byng,  com- 
manding in  the  Mediterranean,  had  been 
shot  at  Portsmoutli  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, in  Voltaire's  classic  phrase  "  to 
encourage  the  others "  ;  but  Loudoun 
certainly  received  no  warning  from 
Byng's  untimely  fate — although  his  name 
has  suffered  an  eclipse  in  history  whicli 
the  unfortunate  Bvng  has  happily  escaped. 
Whilst  the  latter  is  known  to  every  school- 
boy, the  former  is  completely  forgotten, 
for  he  achieved  nothing  but  disgrace  and 
recall  and  escaped  the  posthumous  fame 
of  poor  Byng. 

Meanwhile  the  proposed  advance  upon 
Louisbourg  left  the  Lake  Champlain 
country  comparatively  open  to  attack. 
Montcalm  was  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation.  With  an  army  of 
over  7,000  men,  including  2,000  Indians, 
he  invested  Fort  William  Henry,  where 
Colonel  Munroe,  in  command  of  2,264 
regulars,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  whilst 
his  garrison  was  disarmed  and  permitted  to 
retire  to  Fort  Edward.  Unfortunately  the 
Indians  fell  upon  the  unarmed  garrison 
as  they  were  about  to  leave,  and  a  cruel 
massacre  ensued  in  which  70  or  So  of  the 
prisoners  were  murdered  and  scalped  and 
600  or  700  were  carried  oft'  bv  the  Indians, 
to  the  eternal  discredit  of  the  French  who 
had  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient  escort  for 
their  protection."  Although  the  English 
hitherto  had  entirely  failed  to  win  any 
advantage  in  the  war  and  were  rapidly 
losing  the  support  of  such  Indian  aUies  as 
had  always  remained  loyal  to  the  American 
colonists,  they  were  in  reality  in  a  position 
of  great  strength  owing  to  their  command 
of  the  sea.  The  great  commoner,  William 
Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  again 
been  called  to  the  head  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  vigorous  measures  which  he 
initiated  led  to  brilliant  successes  on  land 
and  sea.  The  colonists  were  in  a  state  of 
panic.  It  was  believed  that  Montcalm 
miglit  even  march  upon  Albany  and  New 
York,  but  the  French  were  quite  unable 
to  follow  up  their  success,  owing  to  lack 

I  The  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry  forms  one 
of  ttie  incidents  in  Fennimore  Cooper's  stirring 
romance    "The  Last  of  tlie  Mohicans.' 
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of  provisions,  stores,  and  ammunition. 
Though  the  American  colonists  did  not 
yet  realize  it,  the  sun  of  the  French  had 
already  set  when  their  naval  forces  were 
shut  in  the  Mediterranean  and  blockaded 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Ovi-ing  to  the  non- 
arrival  of  troops  and  supplies  the  position 
of  Canada  was  becoming  dangerous. 
Effective  aid  from  France  was  impossible, 
commerce  was  at  a  standstill,  food  was 
becoming  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  public 
distress  was  increased  by  the  peculations 
of  the  officials.  The  year  1758,  in  spite  of 
tlicir  militai'}-  successes,  opened  ominously 
for  the  French. 

At  the  end  of  May  there  anchored  off 
Halifax  an  overwhelming  naval  force  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  which 
was  destined  for  the  capture  of  Louisbourg. 
Setting  sail  on  the  28th,  they  were  met  bj^ 
the  vessel  containing  the  new  commander- 
in-chief.  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  supersede  the  disgraced 
Loudoun.  On  June  2nd  this  formidable 
flotilla  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Gabarus, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of 
Louisbourg,  and  with  its  arrival  the  fate 
of  the  French  dominion  in  North  America 
was  sealed. 

In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
tlie  fortress  had  been  returned  to  the 
French  large  sums  had  been  spent  in 
strengthening  it,  and  Louisbourg  was  much 
better  prepared  to  resist  attack  than  it  had 
been  in  1745.  In  the  fortress  were  mounted 
219  pieces  of  cannon  and  17  mortars,  while 
in  the  harbour  were  5  ships  of  the  line 
and  7  frigates,  carrying  in  all  544  guns 
and  served  by  3,000  men.  The  garrison, 
under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Drucour,  consisted  of  4,000  regular  troops 
aided  by  a  body  of  armed  inhabitants  and 
by  a  band  of  Canadians  and  Indians.  In 
all,  therefore,  nearly  8,000  men  were 
available  for  the  defence  of  the  strongest 
fortress  in  America,  and  the  task  assigned 
to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  was  certainly  a 
formidable  one.  But  the  English  com- 
mander was  well  supplied  with  vessels  and 
men.  No  less  than  157  ships  had  anchored 
in  Gabarus  Bay,  and  of  these  23  were  ships 
of  the  line  and  18  were  frigates — a  fleet 
formidable  enough  to  confine  the  French 
sliips  to  the  harbour  at  Louisbourg. 
-Amherst  was  in  command  of  a  force  of 
12,260  men,  amongst  whom  were  500 
provincial  rangers  and  two  battalions  of  the 
Royal  Americans,  a  regiment  which  took 
an  honourable   part  in  the  events  of   the 
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Seven    Yeats'    War    in    America."      The 
first     object     of     the      Knj;lish      \v;is      to 
effect   a  landing,  hut    six  days  of   stormy 
weather     prcvente<J     any     attempt     heinj* 
made,  the  surf  Ivjing  so  high  that   it  was 
quite   impi)s,-.ihle   for    the    hoals    to    land, 
whilst  some  of  the  transports  were  ne.irly 
stranded   u|M)n  the  rocky  caisl.     Hut  at 
two  o'cliK-k  in  the  morninj;  of  June  8th 
the  troops  j;ot   into   the    boats   whilst   the 
frigates  0|H'ned  a  fierce  fire  u|hmi  the  three 
threatened   points  of   .ittack,  under   cover 
of  which  the  division  under  Wolfe.  I.irgely 
owing  to  the  daring  of  Lieutenants  Hopkins 
and  Brown  and   Knsign  Grant,  eflccted  a 
landing    at    Freshwater    Hay   about    three 
miles  west  of  the  town.     The  landing  was 
a  piece  of  daring  seamanship  and  military 
courage,  for  owing  to  the  heavy  sea  many 
of  the  bo;its  were  smashed  upon  the  rocks, 
whilst   of   the   attacking   partv  not    a   few 
were    drowned   in   the   surf.      Hut   Wolfe 
maintained    his    ground    behind   the   pro- 
tecting   rocks    until   he   was   followed   by 
the  rest  of  his  division,  who  were  obliged 
"  to  scramble  up  such  rugged  rocks  and 
almost  perpendicul.ir  precipices  as  to  the 
wary  enemy "s  engineers  seemed  to  be  in  no 
need  of  fortification  or  defence  ;  their  own 
steep,   rough   ascent   having   been   judged 
beyond  the  attempt   of   men  under  arms. 
They  had  succeeded  in  gaining  what  had 
till  now  been  thought  an  inaccessible  shore, 
and  landing  in  the  most  unexpected — one 
who  had  not  the  strongest   proofs  of   the 
facts     might     say  —  incredible     places."' 
Wolfe  had  been  foremost  in  the  attempt. 
He  had  hastened  to  support  Hopkins  and 
Grant,  to   whose   initiative  and  daring   its 
success  had  been  mainly  due,  and  armed 
with  nothing  but  a  cane,  he  had  himself 
leaped  ashore,  climbed  the  crags,  and  led  his 
soldiers  in  the  attack  on  the  nearest  French 

*  Ttie  formation  of  ttic  Roval  .Americins,  subse- 
quently to  be  known  as  the  Kinjj's  Royal  Rifle 
Corps,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  military  experiment. 
The  defeat  of  Br.tddock  before  Fort  Duquesne  in 
1755  had  convinced  the  authorities  that  the  time- 
honoured  stratcg_v  of  the  European  battleflelds  was 
unsuited  for  the  wilds  of  .America,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  issued  instructions  for  the  raising  of  a 
regiment  of  four  battalions,  largely  composed  of 
colonials,  amongst  whom  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans  from  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  foreign  officers.  The  main  object 
of  the  authorities  was  to  raise  a  regiment  which 
should  be  capable  of  meeting  their  opponents  upon 
equal  terms  by  employing  the  tactics  of  colonial 
warfare  and  combining  the  qualities  of  the  scout 
with  the  discipline  of  the  trained  soldier. 

*  "  .An  -Authentic  .Account  of  the  Reduction  of 
I/3uisbourg," 


l>attery.  Intrepid  and  daring,  his  frail 
bodv  supported  bv  an  indomitable  will, 
he  had  become  the  soul  of  the  movement, 
directing  the  assault  upon  the  nearest 
b.itlery  and  paving  the  w.iy  for  the  landing 
of  .Xmlierst.  who  pursued  the  French  until 
he  was  checked  by  the  fire  from  the 
ramparts  of   l.ouisboiug. 

The    weather    still    reiii.iiiuil     boisterous 
and   it   was  not    unlit  the   nth  lliat   it   was 
possible   to   disembark   a    few    light    guns, 
and  for  some  days  it  was  found  impossible 
to  land  any  of  the  heavy  artillery  for  the 
siege  operations.     Hut  on  the  20th   Wolfe 
opened  fire,  and  five  days  later  the  ICiiglish 
artillery  had  been  able  to  silence  the  Island 
Battery  guarding  the  entrance  to  the   har- 
bour and  to  drive  the  French  men-of-war 
under    tlie    shelter   of    llie    main    fortress. 
Meanwhile   the  English   lines  grew  closer 
and  closer.    Amherst  had  been  busy  making 
a  road  from  the  landing-place  at  Flat  I'oinl 
Cove,  a  position  a  little  nearer  to  the  town, 
to  a  hillock  overlooking  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  fortress  ;    and  every  day  saw 
the    sappers    busily    at    work     upon    their 
laborious    tasks,    and     fresli     guns     being 
placed    in    position.      .Xfter    the    batteries 
had  been  completed  and    certain  exposed 
positions  had  been  captured,  the  situation 
of   the    French   became  critical.     On   July 
2ist    the    cannonade    became  heavy    and 
continuous,  and   in  the  aflernoon  a  bomb 
fell    on    the    ship   Ccllhie   and    set    lier  on 
fire,  with   the  result  that   she  broke   from 
her   moorings,   drifted    towards   two  other 
French  vessels,  and  set  them  on  fire  also. 
The  end  was  not   far  off.     The  Chevalier 
Drucourt,  without  an   adequate   navy   and 
ill-provided    with   troops,   could    not    now 
hope    to    hold    the   fortress   without    help 
from    Canada   or     France — and    aid    from 
those  quarters   was   not   forthcoming.     Sir 
Edward     Hawke,     in     command     of     the 
blockading    fleet    in    the    Bay  of    Biscay, 
effectively    prevented    the    sailing   of   rein- 
forcements for  America.     The  position  of 
tlie    besieged    was    deplorable.     Nearly   a 
quarter  of   their  number  was   in   hospit.il, 
and  the  rest,  exhausted  by  incessant  toil, 
could   find    no  place    in    which   to   snatcli 
an  hour   of  sleep.     Moreover,   the   towns- 
people, far  from  being  a  source  of  strength, 
only  added  to  the  cares  of  the  commander. 
for  the  time  had  passed  when,  as  happened 
at  Rouen  during  the  memorable  siege  by 
Henry   V,  the  halt,  the   maimed,  and  tlie 
useless   could  be  bundled  out  of   the  city 
tg  find  what  security  they  might  between 
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the  tires  of  the  contending  pai  lies,  h'iu.illv 
Drucourt,  finding  the  position  unlen.dile. 
after  a  g.dl.ml  and  stubborn  resislaiue  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  terms  of  sur- 
render proposed  bv  Adnnral  Hoseawen 
•md  (ieneial  .\mheisl,  aiul  on  July  2(\, 
1758,  the  fortress  was  surrendered.  Over 
5,ixx)  soldiers  and  seamen  were  l.ikeu 
prisoners  and  sent  to  England. 

The  fall  of  I.ouisbonrg  was  hailed  willi 
the    ulniosl    enthusiasm    in     I'jigland    and 
America.      In     l-ondon    bonfires    and    Ilie 
thing    of     camions    marked     the     popul.u' 
rejoicings,  whilst   the  captured   ll.igs  were 
displayed  in  SI.   Paul's  Cathedral.     In  New 
Kngl.md    countless    ministers    waxed    elo- 
ipient  over  this  crowning   disaster   lo   the 
Papists,    and    inwardly    prayed    that     the 
success  would  not  be  sacrificed  by  incom- 
pelence  in  high  quarters.     In  every  English 
city  in  America  the  inh.ibilants  fell  that  the 
French   had    received    a    staggering   blow 
from  which,  unless  succour  were  soon  forth- 
coming, they  would  be  imablc  to  recover. 
Amlierst,  urged  by  Wolfe,  pressed  for  an 
immediale     advance     upon     (Juebec,     but 
Boscawen     deemed     the     enlerprise     im- 
practicable  owing   lo   tlie  lateness   of   the 
season  ;  and  the  impetuous  Wolfe  returned 
to   Europe  lo  recruit   his  slialtered   health, 
after     having    dispersed     llie     I'leiich     iii- 
habilanls   i[i  Gaspe,  Miramichi,  and  other 
settlements  up  the  Gulf  of    SI.    Lawience. 
But  the  success  of  the  English  at  Louis- 
bourg    was    discounted    by   a    disgraceful 
defeat  upon   Lake  Champlain.     Whilst  the 
English  squadron   had  been  gathering  for 
llie    attack    upon   Louisbourg,  a  combined 
force  of  British  and  colonial  troops  under 
James  Abercroniby  had  been  assembled  at 
the  head  of  Lake  (;eorge  for  an  attack  upon 
the    French    fort   at    Ticonderoga,    where 
Montcalm,   in   command   of   an   army  less 
than  one-fourtli    in   number  of  that  under 
Abercroniby,      was      busily      engaged      in 
strengthening   his    position.      For    a    time 
all    went     well    with    the     British    forces. 
.Vbercromby   was   efliciently  aided,  if    not 
entirely  guided  by,  his  second  in  command, 
George,  Lord  Howe,  a  young  soldier  who 
displayed    sucli    remarkable     qualities     of 
leadership,    combined    with    strategy    and 
resource,  that   he   seemed   destined  at   an 
early  date  to  occupy  a  distinguished  place 
in  his  counlry's  affairs.     Howe  was  popular 
with    regulars    and    provincials    alike,    an 
uncommon   distinction   for   one   who    had 
been   brought  up  as  a  British  officer.     He 
seemed,   moreover,    to    have    become    the 
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brain  of  the  army,  and  to  attract  to  his 
own  person  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  He 
was,  according  to  Wolfe,  "  the  most  modest 
Englishman  that  has  appeared  in  my  time 
and  the  best  soldier  in  the  British  army," 
and  even  allowinL;  a  liltle  for  the  hyperbole 
with  which  a  dead  colleague  is  often  sur- 
rounded, there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  contemporary  judg- 
ment. Unfortunately  Howe,  who  had 
served  with  the  backwoodsmen  in  order 
to  learn  forest  warfare,  and  was  thus 
far  better  acquainted  with  American 
tactics  than  his  nominal  leader,  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  near  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
slow  and  heavy  Abercromby  was  left  to 
his  own  resources.  The  latter,  deprived  of 
the  guiding  control  of  his  assistant,  ordered 
an  attack  upon  the  French  fortress  at 
Ticonderoga,  which  Montcalm  had  effec- 
tually protected  by  levelling  the  surround- 
ing forest  and  forming  a  bulwark  of  the 
fallen  trees.  Those,  with  their  branches 
spreading  outwards,  formed  an  impene- 
trable and  interlaced  protection  that  could 
not  be  surmounted.  With  the  fatal  rash- 
ness of  a  commander  unversed  in  such 
warfare,  .Vbercromby  insisted  that  these 
formidable  breastworks  should  be  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  English  army,  entrapped 
amongst  the  fallen  trees  and  caught  in 
their  jagged  branches,  was  unable  to  ad- 
vance. Although  they  rushed  to  the  attack 
several  times  they  were  easily  beaten  off, 
and  finally,  after  losing  nearly  2,000  men 
killed  and  wounded,  Abercromby  was 
forced  to  retire.  Here,  where  leadership 
was  essential,  it  was  entirely  lacking. 
Although  the  general  had  still  13,000  men 
under  his  command  he  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  subsequently  degenerated  into  a 
rout,  and  the  defeated  and  humbled  troops, 
disgraced  by  the  poltroony  of  their  com- 
mander, fell  back  upon  their  former 
positions.  What  might  have  been  a 
striking  victory  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  foresight  and  strategy  of  Montcalm 
and  the  stupidity  of  Abercromby.  The 
defeat  was  partially  redeemed  by  Colonel 
Bradstreet,  who  witli  3,000  men  from 
Abercromby's  defeated  army,  made  a 
forced  march  upon  Fort  Frontenac,  which, 
being  garrisoned  by  only  150  men,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  fort  was  burned 
and  dismantled  and  the  French  vessels 
upon  the  Lake  of  Ontario  were  captured. 
This  une.\pected  success  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  French,  for  their  colony  was  cut  in 


lialf,  and  unless  the  severed  parts  could  be 
speedily  re-united,  the  interior  posts  would 
be  in  extreme  jeopardy.  The  success  at 
Fort  Frontenac  was  matched  by  a  like 
event  when  on  November  24th  Brigadier 
John  Forbes,  in  command  of  a  force 
of  provincials,  1,200  Highlanders,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Americans 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  7,000  men, 
attacked  and  captured  Fort  Duquesne, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  only  500  men. 
Tlius,  in  spite  of  Montcalm's  signal  success 
at  Ticonderoga,  the  end  of  the  year  1758 
saw  the  imminent  downfall  of  the  power 
of  France  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
northern  Mississippi.  With  their  com- 
munications cut  at  Forts  Frontenac  and 
Duquesne,  it  was  hopeless  for  the  French 
to  attempt  to  hold  these  rich  and  fertile 
districts.  Reinforcements  alone  could 
secure  the  permanence  of  the  French 
dominion  in  America,  and  there  seemed 
no  possibility  of  these  being  forthcoming. 

CHAPTER   XI 

The  Capture  of  Quebec 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fatal  year  1759 
the  outlook  was  indeed  black  for  France 
in  .Asia  and  America.  In  Europe  the 
F"rencli  had  met  with  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess, having  with  the  aid  of  their  allies 
closely  invested  the  Prussians,  but  tliey 
were  opposed  by  the  brilliant  strategy  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  incessant 
activity  was  largely  aided  by  the  finan- 
cial resources  supplied  by  Pitt.  In  .-^sia, 
Clive  liad  won  his  brilliant  victory  at 
Plassy,  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
British  military  supremacy  in  India.  Little 
attention  therefore  could  be  devoted  to 
tlie  defence  of  Canad.i,  and  beyond  send- 
ing a  few  hundred  recruits  for  the  regulars 
and  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies 
nothing  was  done  for  the  unfortunate 
colony.  The  condition  of  Canada  was 
deplorable.  Whilst  tlie  populace  of  Ver- 
sailles were  amusing  themselves  by  posting 
scurrilous  placards  upon  the  residence  of 
the  king,  all  more  or  less  directed  against 
the  formidable  female  influence  under 
which    he    had    fallen,'    the    populace    of 

'  The  walls  of  Versailles  were  at  this  period 
pUicarded  with  doggerel  verses,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  samples  : 

Bateaux  plats  :i  vendre, 

Soldats  a  louer, 
Ministres  a  pendre, 
Generaux  a  louer. 
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Canada  were  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  were  a  prey  to  the  malign  and  subtle 
influence  of  the  Intendant  Bigot  and  his 
satellites.  These  harpies,  fattening  upon 
the  distress  of  their  countrymen,  did  not 
relax  their  efforts  at  robbing  the  public 
purse.  Prices  had  been  forced  up  by 
the  manipulations  of  the  financiers  and 
by  the  real  scarcity  of  provisions.  "  What 
a  country  !  "  exclaimed  Montcalm  in 
despair,  "  where  all  the  knaves  grow  rich 
and  the  honest  men  are  ruined."'  In  the 
previous  year  no  flour  was  to  be  had  at 
Montreal,  and  both  soldiers  and  people 
were  required  to  accept  a  reduced  ration, 
partly  of  horse-flesh — a  state  of  affairs 
which  resulted  in  incipient  mutiny  and 
created  the  utmost  discontent  amongst 
the  Canadians.  They  were  now  generally 
reduced  to  a  meagre  fare  of  salt  cod  or 
were  dependent  upon  rations  furnished 
by  the  governor,  for  the  harvest  of  1738 
had  been  a  failure  and  many  of  the  cattle 
had  been  killed  for  food.  But  the  arrival 
of  new  supplies  put  fresh  heart  into  the 
people,  who,  in  spite  of  the  large  numbers 
of  British  troops  in  America,  believed  that 
Quebec,  if  adequately  provisioned,  was 
impregnable,  and  thought  that  so  long  as 
the  heart  of  the  colony  remained  intact 
New  France  would  be  able  to  survive  any 
threatened  attack.  .At  this  period  the  popu- 
lation of  Canada,  not  including  the  regular 
army  and  domiciled  Indians,  was  returned 
as  82,000  souls,  of  whom  about  20,000  were 
able  to  bear  arms.  In  Quebec  there  were 
3,686  regulars,  1,500  colonial  troops,  3,500 
militia,  and  a  body  of  hunters,  trappers, 
and  Indians,  amounting  to  nearly  12,000 
men  capable  of  taking  a  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  capital.  But  the  real  strength  of 
the  garrison  was  greatly  dissipated  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  division  of  authority 
between  the  governor  and  Montcalm. 
.Although  Vaudreuil  had  been  warned  to 
defer  to  Montcalm  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  military  administration  of  the  colony, 
there  were  nevertheless  numerous  occa- 
sions lor  misunderstanding  so  long  as  the 
ultimate  direction  of  affairs  rested  in  the 
imcompetent  hands  of  the  governor.  As 
will  be  seen  later,  this  fatal  division  of 
autliority  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
fall  of  Quebec  at  the  critical  moment  when 

O  France,  le  sexe  fenielle 
Fit  toujours  ton  destin. 
Ton  bonheur  vint  d'une  Purcelle. 
Ton  malheur  vient  d'un  Catin 
Quoted  from  Hart's  "  Fall  of  New  France,"  p  91 
■   Parknian's  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe." 
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a  united  front  might  liavc  s;ivcd  the  situa- 
tion. Moreover,  in  its  own  way  tlic  moral 
state  of  \^uel>ec  was  a  close  imitation  of 
the  Court  at  Vers:»illes.  for  bo{\\  \'an(lrenil 
anil  Higot  tlelighted  in  display,  and  the 
stream  of  eorruplion  ran  down  from  the 
upper  regions  of  siviety  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  populace.  The  Canadians,  however, 
a  comp;»n»lively  simple  and  pious  people, 
were  beginniu)"  to  tire  of  and  distrust  the 
ostentatious  display  of  their  masters  from 
Europe  ;  and  though  the  governor  was  a 
Canadian  by  birth  they  could  not  he  blind 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  surroumled  bv 
a  numerous  train  of  Frenchmen  whose 
fortunes  were  deeply  involved  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  colony.  Their  discontent 
was  growing,  and  some  of  them  began  to 
regard  with  indilTercnce  the  possibility  of 
a  change  of  masters  :  for  their  patriotism 
h.id  been  wounded  whilst  their  pockets 
were  being  rifled.  .At  the  end  of  175S 
Bougainville  and  Doreil  had  been  sent  to 
France,  on  the  initiative  of  Montcalm,  to 
represent  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  minister, 
but  having  been  preceded  by  a  letter  from 
the  governor,  in  which  Vandreuil  had 
written  that  '•  they  are  the  creatures  of 
M.  de  Montcalm  and  do  not  understand 
the  colony,"  they  met  with  a  chilling 
reception  from  Herryer,  the  Colonial 
Minister.  When  Bougainville  spoke  of 
the  urgent  need  for  reinforcements  the 
Minister  said,  "  Monsieur,  quand  le  feu 
est  a  la  maison  on  ne  s'occupe  pas  dcs 
ecuries,"  to  which  Bougainville  had  replied 
with  spirit,  "  On  ne  dira  pas  du  moins,  que 
vous  parlez  conime  un  cheval."  '  In  fact 
Canada  was  looked  upon  as  the  outhouse 
of  the  French  monarchy  which  might  be 
sacrificed  so  long  as  the  palace  itself 
remained  intact — .in  error  which  was  to 
react  fatally  upon  the  prestige  and  pros- 
perity of  the  mother  country  itself.  Yet 
the  French  ministers  could  not  be  blamed 
altogether  if  they  did  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  New  France,  for  few  are  gifted 
with  prophetic  insight,  and  the  colony  was 
regarded  as  commercially  of  less  value  than 
the  West  India  Islands,  or,  indeed,  of  one 
of  them — Guadeloupe.  Canada  had  often 
proved  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  most 
Frenchmen  were  of  the  opinion  of  Vol- 
taire, that  the  Government  in  contending 
for  the  acres  of  snow  in  Canada  wasted 
more  money  than  the  country  was  worth. 

*  "  \\*hen  the  houst  is  on  fire  we  do  not  troul>le 
atx)ut  the  stables." 

"  It  cannot  be  said,  .it  least,  that  you  speak  Hke 
a  horse." 


Such  w.is  the  sl.ite  of  affairs  in  Can.ul.i 
when  pi. MIS  were  being  made  for  the  cam- 
p.ngns  of  175>).  These  weie  to  consist  of 
a  direct  attack  uyKVi  \Juebec  by  sea  and 
land,  for  which  purpose  Amherst  was  to 
send  ten  ball.ilions  overland.  After  h.iving 
captured  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  I'oinI, 
the  conim.inder-in-chief  was  himself  to 
advai\ce  upon  Montreal.  The  direct  attack 
upon  »Juebec  was  entrusted  to  General 
Wolfe,  whose  brilliant  services  at  Louis- 
bourg  h.id  attracted  universiU  attention. 
This  intrepid  soldier,  who  at  the  earlv 
age  of  twenty-three  had  become  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  was  now  but  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  had  embr.iccd  the  profession 
of  arms  with  enthusiasm.  .Mthoiigli  no 
one  could  look  less  like  a  leader  of  men, 
Wolfe  had  earned  the  admiration,  respect, 
and  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  his  oflicers 
and  men,  who  recognized  that  the  frail 
person  of  their  conimaiuler  encased  an 
ardent  and  daring  spirit  h.ilanced  bv  a 
genius  for  strategy  and  tactics  and  a 
capacity  for  leadership  uncommon  even 
in  a  military  age  and  amongst  a  military 
people.  Pitt,  with  his  marvellous  capacity 
for  obtaining  the  services  of  men  of  genius, 
had  entrusted  the  siege  of  Quebec  to  this 
young  soldier,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  would  doubtless  have 
employed  one  of  the  old  gang  of  incom- 
petents and  who  carried  his  talc  of  woe 
to  the  king,  George  II,  remarking  that  in 
his  opinion  Wolfe  was  mad.  "Mad,  is 
he  ? "  the  old  king  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  "  then  I  hope  lie  will  bite  some 
others  of  my  generals."  The  story,  wlR-lher 
true  or  not,  marks  the  new  spirit  that  h.id 
come  over  the  direction  of  .iffairs.  Men 
of  enterprise  and  genius  were  cvciywliere, 
lioth  on  sea  and  on  land,  superseding  those 
officers  whose  sole  merit  was  political  in- 
fluence or  the  prestige  of  an  historical 
name.  Amherst  himself,  although  de- 
scended from  a  good  Kentish  family,  was 
but  of  slender  fortune  ;  and  although  he 
owed  his  first  entrance  into  the  .irmy  to 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  discerning  eye  of  Pitt 
for  the  high  office  he  held  ;  whilst  most 
of  the  seadogs  who  achieved  fame  during 
the  war  owed  their  promotion  to  tlieir 
own  genius  rather  than  to  family  influence. 

The  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
.\dmiral  Charles  Saunders,  who  had  served 
under  Anson  and  Hawke,  sailed  from 
Spithead  on  January  17,  1759.  It  consisted 
of    22    ships     of    the    line     with    a    large 
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nundier  of  frig.ite-.  .iiid  li.inspoi  ts.  The 
voyage  was  long  and  ti-dious,  and  when 
l.ouisluung  w,iN  reached  the  harbour  was 
still  blocked  with  ice,  so  that  Saunders 
made  for  Halifax,  emb.uked  two  battalions 
of  the  U'oy.d  .Americans  and  other 
tloop>,  .iiid  bv  till-  iniililK-  111  M,i\  llic 
concenli.ilinii  nl  llie  tmnpsw.is  cinnpleli-. 
Instead  of  llie  ij,ikh>  men  Wolie  li.ul 
been  led  to  expecl,  the  inilil.nv  forces 
consisted  of  less  than  ij.doo  .ill  told, 
and  seemed  in.idecpiate  for  the  great 
task  that  h;ul  been  allotted  to  tluni.  The 
troops  were  imder  the  eonmi.Mid  i>l 
Wolfe,  aided  l>v  lluee  luigadieis  Koberl 
Monckton,  son  of  the  first  Viscoimt 
Galway,  thirly-thiee  years  of  age  ; 
George  Townshend,  .afterwards  Manpiiv 
Townshend,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
statesman  and  wit  Charles  Townshend,  and 
then  thirty-five  years  of  age  :  and  J.■1MK■^ 
Murray,  brother  of  the  third  Duke  of  Allioll 
— all  superior  to  Wolfe  in  biitli,  but  also 
men  of  initiative  and  daring.  On  Jime  6th 
the  last  ship  of  the  fleet  sailed  from 
Louisbourg  in  order  to  make  the  li.izardous 
attack  upon  Ouebec.  The  advance  of  the 
fleet  was  signalled  along  the  river,  and  the 
entire  navy  in  Canada,  consisting  of  ku 
frigates  and  six  armed  merchant  vessel>, 
sought  shelter  behind  the  guns  of  the 
capital,  whilst  tlic  French  troops  were  busily 
engaged  in  strengthening  the  fortifications 
and  in  entrenching  themselves  between  the 
cataract  of  Montmorenci  and  the  River 
St.  Charles.  Here  Montcalm  disposed  his 
army,  confident  thai  tin-  British  ships 
would  not  attempt  to  pass  the  city,  and 
believing  that  if  a  landing  were  attempted 
it  would  probably  be  made  to  llie  east  of 
the  fortifications.  His  right  rested  on  the 
St.  Charles,  whilst  his  left  was  extended 
towards  Montmorenci,  his  headquarters 
being  established  on  the  little  river  of 
Beauport,  midway  between  the  two.  All 
along  the  river  were  tlirown  up 
entrenchments,  batteries,  and  redoubts, 
which  on  the  side  towards  Montmorenci 
were  raised  by  the  abrupt  and  rocky 
heights  to  a  position  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  cannon  on  the  ships,  and  towards  the 
St.  Cliarles  were  protected  by  the  guns  of 
Ouebec  as  well  as  by  batteries  afloat  and 
ashore.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the 
disposition  of  the  troops.  Quebec  with  its 
fortifications  stands  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  on  a  rocky  headland 
where  the  river  contracts  from  a  width  of 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  to  a  strait 
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scarcely  exceeding  one  mile  in  witith. 
Opposite  the  French  camp  at  Montmorenci 
was  the  He  d'Orleans,  whilst  opposite 
the  camp  at  Beauport  was  Point  Levis,  the 
rocky  headland  extending  towards  the 
narrows  facing  the  city.  Beyond  Quebec 
was  a  precipitous  and  rocky  shore 
surmounted  by  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  so 
called  after  a  pilot,  Abraham  Martin,  who 
had  owned  'a  piece  of  land  here  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony,  which  commanded 
the  western  approach  to  Quebec.  The 
French,  secure  in  these  positions,  could 
afford  to  await  with  equanimity  the  arrival 
of  the  British  forces. 

The     fleet,     under     Admiral     Saunders, 
slowly  worked  its  way  up  tlie  St.  Lawrence, 
and   the   successful  navigation  of    so  large 
a  number  of  vessels  through  the  difficult 
waters  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
instructions  of   Lieutenant   Des   Barres,  of 
the     Royal     Americans,     who     after     the 
capture  of  Louisbourg  had   constructed  a 
chart  of  the  river,  and  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  Canadian  pilots  had  been  forced 
to  point  out  the  channel.     James  Cook,  who 
was    subsequently    to    attain     fame    as    a 
navigator,   also    took    part    in    the     naval 
operations,  for  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  boats  sent  forward  for  the  purpose 
of    sounding    the    river.     By     June    26th 
Saunders     was     at     anchor     off      the     lie 
d'Orleans,  and  here,  according  to  Captain 
John    Knox,  who  left   a   vivid  account   of 
the  campaign,  they  were  "  entertained  with 
a    most     agreeable    prospect    of     a    most 
delightful   country    on    every   side — wind- 
mills,   watermills,   churches,   chapels,   and 
compact  farmhouses,  all  built  with  stone, 
and  covered,  some  with  wood,  others  with 
straw.    The  lands  appear  to  be  everywhere 
well  cultivated  ;  and  with  the  help  of  my 
;;lass,"  continued  Knox,  "  I  can  discern  that 
they  are  sowed  with   flax,  wheat,   barley, 
peas,  etc.,  and   the  grounds  are   enclosed 
with   wooden   pales.  ...   In    the  curve  of 
llie    river    while    we    were   under   sail,  we 
liad    a    transient    view    of    a    stupendous 
natural   curiosity,    called    the   Waterfall  of 
Montmorenci."    A  landing  was  immediately 
made  upon  the  lie  d'Orleans,  and  on  tlie 
morrow,  Vaudreuil,  who  had  been  busily 
preparing    a    surprise     for     the    invaders, 
launched    his   iirst   challenge    against    the 
I'.ritish  fleet.     This  was  in  the   form  of  a 
flotilla  of  fireships  designed  to  throw   the 
fleet  into  confusion  and  to  set  some  of  the 
vessels  on  fire.     Owing   to  the  activity  of 
the     seamen,     who     grappled     with     the 


burning  ships  and  towed  them  ashore, 
the  event  was  little  more  than  a  huge 
display  of  fireworks,  for  the  French  ships 
belched  forth  great  quantities  of  explosives 
and  harmlessly  burned  to  the  water's  edge, 
to  the  immense  delight  of  the  troops. 

In     the     meantime      Wolfe     had     been 
examining    the    strength    of     the     French 
fortifications,   and    he    soon    realized    that 
the  task  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
was   of   a    stupendous    nature    and   would 
strain    his   resources   to   the    utmost.     The 
whole  district  was  a  natural  fortress,  and 
it    seemed    almost    impossible    to   achieve 
anything    without    the   assistance   of   Am- 
herst, who  was  supposed  to  be  advancing 
from      the      direction      of      Ticonderoga. 
Wolfe,  liovvever,  was   not    the   man    to    sit 
down  and    await   the  arrival   of   reinforce- 
ments.    Early    in    July    he    occupied    the 
heights  of  Point  Levis,  where  Monckton's 
brigade  entrenched  itself  and  opened  fire 
upon    the    city.     Montcalm    had    in    vain 
urged   Vaudreuil    to   secure   this    point    of 
vantage,    but     tlie    governor     fearing    the 
division   of   his   forces   had    left    it    practi- 
cally   defenceless,     not     foreseeing     that 
the    English    fleet   would   attempt    to    pass 
the  city   to  an   anchorage  farther    up    the 
St.    Lawrence.     Had    this    position     been 
retained,   such   a  course  would  have  been 
extremely  hazardous.     On  July  31st  Wolfe 
made  his  general  attack  upon  the  French 
positions.     He  had  previously  gathered  his 
forces     below     the      Montmorenci      Falls 
with    the   idea  of   crossing  that   river   and 
delivering    an    attack    upon     the     French 
encampment,    whilst    at    the    same    time 
effecting     a     landing    upon     the     Hats     at 
Beauport.       Unfortunately       when       this 
double    attack   was   attempted    the   grena- 
diers,  who   had    landed    on    the   strand    at 
Beauport,     rushed     forward      in     disorder 
upon  the  nearest  redoubt,  without  formed 
support,   and    having    driven    the    French 
away,  made   a   second   rush  up   the  steep 
and    slippery   grass   of    the   ascent,    to   be 
met  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the  French 
musketry.     A  heavy  storm  completed  their 
discomfiture    by    wetting    their    ammuni- 
tion,  and   Wolfe   was    forced    to   order   a 
hasty  retreat.     The  general  had  apparently 
attempted  the   impossible,   for    he  became 
convinced   that    an   attack   of    this   nature 
could  not  fail  to  end  in  disaster.     Vaudreuil 
was  delighted.     "  I    have  no  more  anxiety 
about   Quebec,"    he   wrote,   "  M.  Wolfe,    I 
can    assure  3"0U,    will    make    no    progress. 
Luckily  for  him,  his  prudence  saved  him 
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from  the  consequence  of  his  mad  enter- 
prise, and  he  contented  himself  with 
losing  about  five  hundred  of  his  best 
soldiers."  Wolfe  issued  a  general  order 
in  condemnation  of  the  grenadiers. 
"  Such  impetuous,  irregular,  and  unsoldier- 
like  proceedings,"  he  said,  "  destroy  all 
order,  and  put  it  out  of  the  general's 
power  to  execute  his  plan.  The  grenadiers 
could  not  suppose  that  they  alone  could 
beat  the  I'^rench  army."  Meanwhile  a 
new  element  had  been  introduced  into 
the  siege  operations.  On  the  evening  of 
July  i8th,  favoured  by  the  wind,  the 
ship  Siillni  iaiul,  with  a  frig.ite  and 
several  smaller  vessels,  sailed  safely  past 
Quebec  in  spite  of  the  furious  cannonading, 
and  anchored  above  the  city.  Dav  by 
day,  as  wind  and  tide  favoured,  other 
vessels  sailed  past  the  fortifications  until 
a  little  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Holmes,  was  gathered  in  the 
upper  river.  On  .August  5th  a  flotilla 
of  gunboats  safely  accomplished  the 
passage,  whilst  a  force  under  Brigadier 
Murray  marched  up  the  south  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  do  service  in  them. 
A  new  danger  thus  threatened  the 
French,  and  Montcalm  was  forced  to 
detach  1,500  men  from  the  camp  at 
Beauport,  who  were  placed  under 
Bougainville  with  instructions  to  watch 
the  eastern  shores. 

But  on  the  whole  little  progress  had 
been  made,  and  the  season  was  now 
advancing.  The  promised  forces  from 
Lake  Champlain  failed  to  arrive,  for 
Amherst,  although  he  had  forced  the 
French  under  the  Chevalier  de  Bourla- 
maque  to  evacuate  and  destroy  the  fort 
at  Ticonderoga  and  to  abandon  Crown 
Point,  had  only  driven  them  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  Ile-aux-Noix.  wliere  the 
French  had  been  diligently  entrenching 
themselves  since  the  opening  of  the  war. 
Ile-aux-Noix,  situated  in  the  mid-channel 
of  the  Richelieu  soon  after  it  issues  from 
Lake  Champlain,  required  not  only 
formidable  artillery  for  its  reduction,  but 
also  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  ships 
and  bali'ivi.v  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
English  troops.  Amherst  had  not  fore- 
seen this  contingency  until  it  was  too 
late,  and  was  now'  delayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  vessels.  But  although 
the  French  held  their  own  at  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  they 
had  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at  Fort 
Niagara,    which    had    capitulated     to    Sir 
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William  Johnson  .tftcr  :i  gallant  defence. 
Thenceforth  Detroit,  Micliiliniackinac. 
the  lUinois,  and  all  other  interior  posts 
were  severed  froni  the  rest  of  Canada 
and  left  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  such 
Knj^lish  forces  as  niij<ht  he  sent  against 
them.  Hut  Amherst  fomul  it  impossible 
to  n>ake  any  move  for  the  support  of 
Wolfe,  and  his  operations  upon  the  lakes 
had  no  elTect  whatever  upon  the  progress 
of  events  at  \1uebec,  s,ive  that  the  French 
forces  were  still  further  weakened  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Levis  was  sent  from 
\^uelK-c  with  fHX)  men  to  take  command 
in  the  Montreal  district. 

The  month  of  August  passed,  and  both 
Wolfe  and  the  admiral  were  becoming 
anxious  in  view  of  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  latter,  whilst  loyally  co-oper- 
ating with  the  general  and  rendering 
invaluable  service  by  moving  his  ships 
and  wearying  the  garrison  with  fears  of 
a  sudden  attack,  knew  th.it  the  safety 
of  the  e.\pidition  depended  upon  his 
ability  to  leave  the  St.  Lawrence  before 
winter  should  set  in.  These  considera- 
tions determined  Wolfe  to  make  another 
att.ick  upon  the  fortress,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  brigadiers  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  landing  at  a  point 
between  Cap  Rouge  and  Fointe-au.\- 
Trembles,  the  former  9  miles  and  the 
latter  22  miles  above  the  cit\'.  But 
when  Wolfe,  who  had  been  prostrated 
by  illness,  surveyed  the  shores,  he 
decided  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
at  a  spot  scarcely  2  miles  above  the 
city,  where  a  narrow  and  precipitous 
path  led  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  The  plan  for  the 
attack  above  the  city  necessitated 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the 
camp  at  Moiitmorenci,  a  proceeding 
which  was  safely  accomplished  and 
which  led  the  French  to  believe  tliat  it 
was  Wolfe's  intention  to  attack  Bougain- 
ville at  Cap  Rouge  before  retiring,  as 
they  fondly  believed,  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Bougainville  was  supplied, 
therefore,  with  an  additional  force  of 
3,000  men,  who  for  a  few  days  before 
the  attack  were  kept  upon  the  alert  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  ships  under 
Admiral  Holmes,  which  were  allowed  to 
drift  up  to  Cap  Rouge  with  the  flood- 
tide  and  to  drift  back  again  with  the 
ebb — thus  wearying  the  French  troops, 
who  had  constantly  to  march  backwards 
and    forwards    in   order    to    intercept   the 


threatened  attack.  The  strategy  of 
Wolfe  w.is  an  excellent  illustr.ition  of 
close  and  cunlinuous  co-operalion 
between  n.ival  and  military  forces. 

When  the  attack  was  delivered  it  w.is 
as  sudilen  a^  il  was  iniexpected.  On  the 
night  of  September  12th.  a  date  tor  ever 
memor.tble  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
Kmpire,  whilst  A<lmiral  S.iunders  gathered 
some  of  his  men  near  Heauport,  and 
lowered  boats  tilled  with  marines  and 
sailors  as  if  threatening  a  landing  to  tlie 
east  of  tlucbec — a  movement  which  com- 
pletely deceived  Monlc.dm  who  prepared 
to  resist  at  that  point — -and  Admir.il 
Holmes  allowed  his  squadron  to  diift 
up  to  Cap  Rouge  and  with  1,703  men 
pretended  to  threaten  the  headquarters  of 
Bougaii'.ville,  Wolfe's  forces  were  silentlj' 
drifting  along  the  river,  each  man  intently 
awaiting  the  signal  for  landing.  It  is 
related  that  Wolfe  was  in  the  meantime 
reciting  Gray's  "  Elegy"  to  his  companions 
and  dwelling  with  emphasis  upon  the  lines, 
"  Tlie  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave, " 
and  by  this  means  seeking  to  relieve  the 
strain  upon  his  mind.  We  are  informed 
that  the  general  turned  to  liis  officers  with 
the  remark,  "(jcntlemen,  I  would  rather 
have  written  tliose  lines  than  take  Quebec 
to-morrow "  ;  but  the  story  is  improbable 
and  seems  too  much  like  the  invention  of 
a  picturesque  writer  to  meet  with  ready 
acceptance,  although  it  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  a  Professor  of  \atural  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Kdinbiirgh,  wlio 
was  himself  present  and  was  rated  as  a 
midshipman.' 

Although  twice  challenged,  Wolfe's 
officers  had  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
sentries  of  their  hoini-Jicles,  and  now,  when 
the  troops  had  been  noiselessly  dis- 
embarked at  the  Anse-au-FouIon  and  24 
volunteers  were  leading  the  way  up  the 
precipitous  path  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
they  met  with  no  interruption,  for  the 
guard  at  the  top,  under  tlie  command  of 
one  Verger,  a  creature  of  Vaudreuil  who 
had  been  accused  but  acquitted  of 
cowardice  at  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Beausejour  in  1755,  were  either  heedless 
or  asleep.  The  guard,  instantly  surprised, 
made  little  resistance  and  took  to  their 
heels.  By  the  ironj'  of  fate  the  Guienne 
Regiment,  which  had  been  specially  selected 

'  John  Kohison.  For  a  discussion  of  this  question 
see  Wood's  "  In  the  Heart  of  Old  Canad.-i,"  and 
an  article  by  Beckles  Willson,  in  the  Xhtekenth 
Centiirv 


by  Montcalm  to  watch  the  heights  between 
(Quebec  and  Cap  Rouge,  had  been  ordered 
bv  the  governor  to  return  lo  the  St. 
Ch.irles  Rivii  .m  incredible  piece  of  folly 
which  en.ibled  Wolies  men  to  make  good 
Iheii'  jHisilioii  on  Ihe  pl.ile.iu  lieloie  a 
genei.d  al.u  in  could  be  sounded.  In  the 
early  morning  of  this  momentous  d.iy  the 
Knglish  troops  were  reve.iKil  liliiig  across 
Ihe  table-laud  which  eiuls  in  llie  pri)- 
niontorv  o(  Oiiebec  and  taking  up  their 
positions  not  far  distant  frnni  the  city. 
Tlie  entire  force  did  nut  exceed  4,Soo 
oflicers  and  men,  but  their  position  was 
exceptionally  favourable,  because  some 
hours  must  elapse  before  Boug.iiiwille, 
encamped  near  Cap  Rouge  sever.il  miles 
distant,  coidd  be  informed  of  the  danger 
and  because  Montcalm's  troops  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  city  were  already  we.iried 
with  their  night's  vigil. 

When  Montcalm  rode  down  to  \'au- 
dreiiil's  lua(l(|iiarters  at  six  o'clock  he  \v;l^ 
informed  that  a  force  of  the  enemy  was 
gathering  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and 
although  tlie  governor  was  inclined  lo 
make  light  of  the  affair,  Montcalm  recog- 
nized that  the  situation  was  serious.  In 
the  meantime  Vaudreuil  dispatched  a 
message  to  Bougainville,  but  couched  in 
such  terms  that  it  failed  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  real  position.  "  It  seems  quite 
certain,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  enemy  have 
landed  at  L'.Anse  au  Foulon.  We  have  set 
evcrvthiiig  in  motion.  We  have  lieard 
several  little  fusilades.  M.  le  Marquis  dc 
Montcalm  has  just  left  witli  one  hundred 
men,  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
Three  Rivers,  as  reinforcements.  So  soon 
as  I  know  positively  what  is  going  on  I 
shall  inform  you.  I  anxiously  await  news 
from  you  to  learn  if  the  enemy  has  made 
any  attempt  against  you.  I  have  tlie 
honour  to  wish  you  good  morning  at  a 
quarter  to  seven  o'clock."  The  utter 
incompetence  of  Vaudreuil  is  abundantly 
displaj'ed  in  this  hasty  missive,  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  all  was  going  well. 
Vaudreuil  also  interfered  in  such  hurried 
dispositions  as  Montcalm  was  able  to  make. 
Whilst  the  general  ordered  his  whole  force 
at  Beauport  to  follow  him  to  the  attack, 
the  governor  ordered  part  of  them  to 
remain  in  the  trenches  ;  and  De  Ramcsay, 
in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec, 
when  ordered  by  Montcalm  to  forward 
such  artillery  as  he  could  spare,  onl}'  sent 
three  cannons.  Orders  and  counter-ord«rs, 
misunderstandings   and  positive  disregard 
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of  coinmatids,  coupled  witli  the  rash  pre- 
cipitancy of  Montcalm  in  offering  im- 
mediate battle,  were  the  undoing  of  the 
French.  Wolfe's  front  extended  in  a  line 
of  i,8oo  men  two  deep,  the  first  occasion 
in  which  this  arrangement  was  used  by  a 
European  army  in  open  battle."  Montcalm, 
having  collected  an  army  of  almost  equal 
numbers,  about  5,000  all  told,  composed  of 
regulars,  Canadian  troops,  and  militia, 
determined  to  advance  to  the  attack.  The 
steady  front  of  the  English  in  face  of 
the  advancing  troops,  their  strict  attention 
to  their  orders  not  to  lire  until  the  word 
was  given,  and  the  suddenness  and  unani- 
mity of  their  fire  which  was  opened  when 
the  French  were  but  40  paces  away,  paved 
the  way  for  the  striking  victory  which  was 
to  follow.  The  French  right  gave  way  and 
Wolfe  ordered  an  immediate  charge,  lead- 
ing the  grenadiers  and  mounted  on  his 
dark  bay  horse,  ''  brandishing  his  sword  as 
if  to  excite  us  to  do  our  duty."  Just  as  the 
French  were  about  to  run  and  their  retreat 
was  turning  into  a  rout,  Wolfe,  who  had 
been  wounded  earlier  in  the  day,  was  struck 
down  by  a  bullet  in  the  chest — a  wound 
which  proved  fatal — and  as  he  was  carried 
away  to  the  rear  the  dying  man  heard 
shouts  of  "  They  run  !  they  run  !  "  "  Who 
run?"  asked  Wolfe.  "The  French,  sir; 
egad,  they  give  way  everywhere."  "  Go, 
one  of  you,"  replied  the  dying  man,  "to 
Colonel  Burton,  tell  him  to  march  Webb's 
regiment  down  to  Charles  River  to  cut  off 
their  retreat  from  the  bridge."  Then 
turning  on  his  side  he  exclaimed,  "  Now 
God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace."  = 

The  demoralization  of  the  French  troops 
was  complete.  Pursued  and  pursuers  poured 
along  towards  the  city,  and  in  spite  of  the 
attempts  of  the  French  officers  to  rally  their 
men  the  disaster  was  irretrievable.  The 
three  brigadiers,  Sennezergues,  St.  Ours, 
and  Fontbonne,  were  killed,  and  Montcalm, 
whilst  trying  to  rally  his  men,  received  a 
mortal  vi'Ound  from  which  he  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  F'rench  com- 
mander has  been  severely  blamed  for 
attacking  too  soon,  and  it  might  have  fared 
better  with  the  F'rench  if  he  had  waited  a 
few  hours  longer  until  Bougainville  had 
been  able  to  attack  the   English  forces  in 

'  Wood's  "  Fight  for  Canada." 

-  There  are  several  accounts  of  Wolfe's  last 
moments  from  those  who  claim  to  have  been 
present,  but  they  all  agree  in  the  more  important 
details.  James  Henderson,  who  claimed  to  have 
carried  the  dying  general  from  the  battlefield,  gives 
his  last  words  ;is  "  Now  I  die  contented." 


the  rear.  l>ut  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was 
momentarily  expecting  the  arrival  of  his 
lieutenant,  who,  had  he  been  apprised  of 
the  true  situation,  would  doubtless  have 
hastened  to  advance.  Unfortunately  for  the 
French,  when  Bougainville's  detachment 
appeared  the  battle  had  already  been  fought 
and  lost.  A  little  earlier  he  might  have 
plavcd  the  part  of  Bliicher  at  Waterloo,  but 
he  was  unable  to  drive  home  the  attack  and 
was  forced  to  retire  with  his  dispirited  and 
worn-out  regiment.  On  the  whole  the 
blame  for  the  F'rench  defeat  must  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  Vaudreuil,  for  it  was 
essential  that  Montcalm  should  attack 
quickly  in  order  to  prevent  the  complete 
occupation  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  by  the 
English  forces.  Minute  by  minute  stores, 
ammunition,  and  guns  were  being  hoisted 
up  the  cliffs,  in  which  service  the  sailors 
from  the  fleet  played  an  indispensable  part, 
as  indeed  they  had  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  siege. 

After  the  defeat,  strife  and  confusion 
reigned  within  the  F'rench  camp.  The 
timid  and  irresolute  governor  gave  the 
order  for  an  immediate  retreat  from 
the  city,  and  the  French  army  retired  in 
disorder  during  the  night,  leaving  tents, 
stores,  and  ammunition  in  the  camp  at 
Beauport  and  abandoning  Quebec  to  its 
fate.  De  Ramesay  was  told  that  he  must 
hold  the  city  so  long  as  provisions  remained, 
in  the  hope  that  Vaudreuil  would  be  able  to 
reorganize  the  troops  ;  but  abandoned  as  he 
was  and  left  with  a  handful  of  men,  without 
food,  and  with  no  assurance  that  he  would 
receive  succour,  he  was  obliged  to  accede  to 
the  clamorous  demands  of  the  disheartened 
townspeople,  who  urged  him  to  accept  a 
capitulation.  The  leading  merchants,  the 
militia  officers,  and  the  principal  citizens 
refused  to  organize  the  defence,  stating  that 
they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  army  and 
that  their  only  course  was  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Tovvnshend.  who  had  assumed  the 
chief  command,  as  Monckton  had  been 
seriously  wounded  and  was  incapable  of 
issuing  orders,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  This  was  accorded  on  the  morning 
of  September  i8th,  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  English  troops  took  possession 
of  the  gates  and  a  force  was  sent  to  preserve 
order.  Murray  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  garrison,  whilst  Townshend  sailed  for 
home  to  claim  more  than  his  share  of  the 
victory,  and  the  fleet  returned  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  middle  of  October, 
lucky   to   escape   before   the    approach   of 


winter,  and  carrying  in  the  Roynl  W'llUain 
the  embalmed  body  of  the  national  hero 
whose  daring  and  initiative  had  added  a 
new  empire  to  the  British  dominions. 
Although  every  credit  must  be  given  to 
Wolfe  for  the  masterly  strategy  he  had 
employed,  his  success  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  whole-hearted 
co-operation  of  Admiral  Saunders,  whose 
men  had  been  untiring  in  their  devotion  to 
duty  and  had  entered  enthusiastically  upon 
the  task  of  wearing  out  and  deceiving  the 
enemy.'  Great  as  were  the  services  of  the 
British  troops,  the  navy  played  a  part 
equally  important.  By  constantly  sailing 
his  ships  up  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Saunders  had  rendered  possible  the  success 
of  the  final  operations  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  and  morning  of  the  13th,  and  in 
estimating  the  forces  employed  against  the 
French  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
thousands  of  men  in  the  British  ships  must 
never  be  overlooked.^ 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  Capture  of  Montreal  and  the 
Surrender  of  New  France 

With  the  surrender  of  Quebec  the 
history  of  New  France  enters  upon  a 
fresh  period,  and  the  whole  country  will 
henceforth  be  known  and  spoken  of  as 
Canada.  The  Canadians,  weary  of  the 
incessant  struggle  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  were  not  sorry  to  know  that  the 
contest  was  about  to  be   terminated  ;  and 

'  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fleet 
uniler  Saunders  was  141.  Corbett  in  his  "England 
in  the  Seven  "V'ears'  War"  writes  as  follows:  "To 
carry  such  a  fleet  up  such  a  river,  to  maintain  it 
there  for  three  months  in  spite  of  gales  and  batteries 
and  two  attacks  of  lire-ships,  to  preserve  it  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  sister  service,  to  judge  and 
take  every  risk  soberly  and  yet  to  the  e-xtremity  of 
daring,  and  fianlly  to  bring  it  fortli  again  at  the  last 
moment  with  the  loss  of  but  one  ship  was  a  stroke 
of  conduct  without  parallel.  .  .  .  Though  he  lacked 
the  genius  of  Wolfe  his  hand  throughout  was  the 
surer  of  the  two,  and  dazzling  as  was  the  final  stroke 
by  which  Wolfe  snatched  victory  from  failure,  the 
slender  Hame  of  S.aunders'  exploit  is  working  to 
burn  beside  it  without  loss  of  radiance  for  all  time." 

"  In  a  letter  written  on  September  iS,  1759, 
.Admiral  Holmes  stated  th.it  "The  care  of  landing 
the  troops  and  sustaining  them  by  the  ships  fell  to 
my  share — the  most  hazardous  and  difficult  task  I 
w.as  ever  engaged  in.  for  the  distance  of  the  landing 
place,  the  impetuosity  of  the  tide,  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  great  chance  .if  ex.actly  hitting  the 
very  spot  intended,  without  difficulty  or  alarm,  made 
the  whole  extremely  difficult,  and  the  failing  in  any 
part  of  my  disposition,  as  it  might  overset  the 
general's  plan,  would  have  brought  upcm  me  an 
imputation  of  being  the  cause  of  the  miscarriage  of 
tl'.e  attack." 
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however   much   they   regretted   that    tlieir 
coiintr>'men  h.id  heeii  defeated  they  were 
not    insensitile  to  the  fact  that   under  the 
new  regime  they  seenie<l  Hkely  to  be  better 
governed  and  to  enjoy  more   lilierty  llian 
had  liilherto  been  the  ease.     Moreover,  llie 
new  adn>inistration  scrupulously  respected 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adopted  a 
(Hilicy    of    conciliation    which     insensibly 
produced    a    feeling    of    respect    for    the 
British  authorities  and  gradually  assuaged 
such     bitterness    as    might     naturally    be 
expected  amongst  a  defeated  and  unhappy 
people.     Hut   the   capture   of   \Juebec   did 
not    necessarily  entail    the    complete  loss 
of    the    country,  and    l>oth    amongst    the 
Canadians   and    the     French     there    were 
many  ardent  spirits  who  believed  lli.it  with 
the  return  of  spring  it  would  be  possible  to 
re-occupy  the  city  and  to  drive  the  British 
from  what  appeared  to  be  but  a  precarious 
foothold  :  and     this     undoubtedly    would 
have   happened   had    the    mother   country 
been  able   to  assist  her  harassed  colonies 
by   the    timely   dispatch   of    a    fleet   with 
reinforcements   of   troops  and   supplies  of 
food  and  ammunition.     But  such  a  course 
was  not  within  the  power  of  the   French 
Ministry,  who  were  obliged,  owing  to  the 
progress  of  the  war  in   Europe  and  tlieir 
inability  to  secure  command  of  the  sea,  to 
leave  Canada  to  its  fate. 

.Almost  the  only  wise  act  of  Vaudreuil, 
after  the  disgr.aceful  retreat  of  the  French 
troops,  had  been  to  send  for  Levis,  who 
hurried  from  Montreal  and  inspired  the 
disorderly  and  dispirited  regiments  willi 
new  hope.  He  was  determined,  it 
possible,  to  enter  Quebec  before  De 
Rames;iy  should  be  forced  into  a 
capitulation  ;  but  Vaudreuil's  mishandling 
of  the  situation  left  him  no  alternative  but 
to  retire  into  winter  quarters,  since  he 
arrived  to  find  that  terms  of  capitulation 
had  already  been  arranged  and  to  learn 
that  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the 
city. 

During  the  winter  Murray  was  actively 
employed  in  securing  his  position  in 
Quebec.  Left  with  a  comparatively  small 
force  to  hold  the  capital  city  of  a  hostile 
country ;  mainly  dependent  upon  such 
supplies  as  Saunders  had  been  able  to 
leave  behind  ;  with  his  troops  shivering  in 
inadequate  clothing  and  suffering  the 
greatest  hardships  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  constant  activity  in  the  open  and  the 
need  for  strengthening  the  defences,  and 
with   the   added   necessity  of   seeing   that 


the  townspeople  uniler  his  charge  did  not 
starve,  Murray    was   pl.ieeil    in    a    position 
that  required  the  gre.itest  energy  and  tact. 
.\     certain     amount     of     bimgling      h.nl 
imdoubledly  occurred  when  the  expedition 
h.id    been    lilted    out    in    Ivugland.    which 
suggested   that  the  authorities  had   antici- 
pated that  it   might  not    be   successful   or 
h.(d    stupidly   forgotten    to   send    suflicient 
clothing  for  the  troops  during  the  winter. 
The  result  of  this  want   of   foresight  was 
that    Murray's  troops  sulTered    so  severely 
that    his    slender    resources   were    fuilher 
reduced  by  the  large  number  of  men  who 
were  laid  up  in  hospital.     They  had  great 
dilliculty  in  protecting  themselves  from  the 
rigours  of  the  climate.     Knox  relates  how 
the  ■'  guards  on   the   grand   parade    make 
a    most    grotesque    appearance     in    their 
different   dresses  ;  and   our    inventions    to 
guard  us  against  the  extreme  rigour  of  this 
climate    are   various    beyond    imagination 
.  .  .  we    rather     resemble    a    masquerade 
than  a  body  of    regular    troops.  "     Murray 
had  been  left   to   hold   Quebec  with  about 
^,500      men,      a      force      sufficient      under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  utterly  inade- 
quate   now    owing    to    the    state    of    the 
city  and    the    large    number    of    men  who 
were  disabled   by   illness.     The  city  itself 
was  in    a   deplorable   condition.     Mgr.  de 
Pontbriand,   the    Bishop   of   Quebec,    who 
remained  after  the  capitulation,  wrote  an 
interesting   memoir    in   which  the   terrible 
state   of   affairs  was  disclosed.     Over    180 
houses     had     been     burned,     and     many 
of   the   others   liad    either   been    rendered 
uninh.ibitable    or    liad     suffered     severely 
during   the  bombardment.     The  cathedral 
had  been  entirely  destroyed,  the  only  place 
habitable  in  the  seminary  was  the  kitchen, 
and     the     public     buildings     had     been 
grievously    battered    and    many    rendered 
unsafe.     The  lower    town  was    practically 
destroyed,  for  the  buildings  were  a  mass  of 
shattered  stone  and  broken  beams  in  which 
it  was  difficult  to  find  shelter,  and  Quebec 
was    nothing    but  "a    shapeless    mass    of 
ruins   where    confusion,    disorder,    pillage, 
reign  even  among  the  inhabitants."  '     Such 
was  the  city  which  Murray  with  his  small 
and  enfeebled  garrison  was  called  upon  to 
hold  until  relieved  by  reinforcements. 

The  Chevalier  de  Levis  naturally  made 
great  efforts  to  gather  together  a  force 
sufficient  to  retake  the  city  before  the 
arrival    of     the     British    ships.     He    was 

■  Letter  from  Beriiiers  to  Bourlaraaque,  Septcnilicr 
21,  '759- 
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successful  in  obt. lining  a  considerable  force 
of  regulars  and  C.inadi.nis,  and  on  .April  Jo, 
i7fK>,  he    left    Mimtre.d  with   an   army   i>f 
.ilioul   7,iKXi  men.     These    were  embarked 
m  two  frigates  and   a   number  of  smaller 
vessels,  and  by  the  time  the  ships  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  his  force  had 
swelled    to   a   total    of   between   8,000  and 
i),oix}.     The  I'jiglish  abandoned  their  out- 
posts and    fell   back  to  .Sle    Foy,   between 
three  and   four  miles  from  Qmbee,  when 
Miirrav.  learning  nl'  ihe   iuniKili.ili-  (l.mgit 
which   tlirealeiied    the    city,    rashly    delei - 
mined   to  advance  against  the   French,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  over  2,000 
invalids  amongst  his  troops  and  that  little 
more   than   ^.(KK)   men   were   available    Icir 
diilv.     On  .\piil  -•.Slh  IIk-  iipposing  armies 
were      brought      lace      to      face;     Murray 
confident  that  his  men  woiiUl   prove  more 
tliaii    a    match    for   the   enemy,  and   Levis 
relying    upon    his   superiority  in   numbers. 
Although  the  English  commaii(kr  w.is  well 
supplied  with  artillery  and  held  a  superior 
position,   he  lost   this  advantage  by  a    too 
impetuous     advance     during     which      his 
cannons  stuck  in  the  mud  and  had  to  be 
dragged  forward  by  a  large  body  of  men, 
who   were   unable  to  move  them   through 
the    slush    and    melted    snow.     A    furious 
struggle  ensued   during  which  the  French 
were  twice   driven   back,   but    the   anmiii- 
nition  failing  as  the  tumbrels  were  bogged 
in   the    melting    snow,   the    F^nglish    were 
obliged  to  retreat,  losing  more  than  a  tliird 
of   their    number    in    killed    and   wounded 
before  they  managed  to  reach  Quebec,  and 
abandoning  the  artillery  after  spiking  their 
guns.     This   disastrous   defeat    was   nearly 
costing  Murray  dear,  for  Levis  immediately 
undertook    siege    operations,   and    having 
placed  the  guns  in  position  he  commenced 
the    bombardment    of     the     city.     .Active 
preparations    were     made     for     storming 
Quebec,  but  on  tlie  evening  of  May   isth 
the  timely  arrival  of  an  F:nglish  ship  of  the 
line,  the    Viutguanl,  and  the  frigate  Diana 
caused    a    diversion.     The    French    ships 
beyond      Quebec      were      attacked      and 
dcstroved  or  captured,  and  Levis,  finding 
his     stores     of     food     and     ammunition 
destroyed,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
and    retreat    in    great    disorder    towards 
Montreal,  leaving  behind  40  cannons,  tents, 
ammunition,  and  the  greater  part  of   the 
paraphernalia   which   had    been    gathered 
together  to  aid  in  the  storming  of  the  city. 
The  battle  of  Ste  Foy  and  the  subsequent 
siege    operations,  which    were    so    nearly 
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successful,  show  liovv  precarious  was  our 
tonurc  iu  Cauacia,  aud  the  arrival  of 
Kiiji'isli  vessels  denioustrales  that  our 
retention  of  the  country  \v;is  due  in  reality 
to  the  se.i  power  ol  Krilain.  Moreover,  it 
was  shoAii  that  whilst  Monlie.il  reni.iined 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  the  conquest  of 
C'luada  was  inconiplete.  Oreat  importance 
was  alt.tched.  thereloie,  to  the  capture  of 
that  city,  and  the  linal  blow  which  w.is  to 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
power  in  America  was  due  to  the  care 
and  deliberation  with  which  Amherst  now 
carried  out  his  plans. 

In  tlie  middle  of  August  Murray  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  witl\  a  force  of  over 
3.500  men  and  camped  at  Sorel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kichelieu,  whilst  Amherst  advanced 
from  Oswei;o  with  an  army  of  about  11,000 
men   and   arrived   at   Lachine  on  Septem- 
ber 6th.     In  tlie  meantime  Colonel  Havilaud 
had  embarked  at  Crown  Point,  and,  having 
forced  Bougainville  to  retire  from  Ilc-aux- 
Nois,  arrived  with  3,000  men  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Mon- 
treal.     The    investiture   of    Montreal    was 
llius  completed  and  the  French  forces  were 
hemmed  in  upon  the  island,  where,  weakened 
by  constant  desertion  and  now  almost  ex- 
clusivelv  consisting  of  French  regul.irs,  they 
were  compelled  to   surrender.      .Amherst's 
combination,     splendidly    conceived     and 
brilliantly  executed,  had  utterly  demoralized 
the  Canadian  forces,  and  the  garrison  at  the 
time  of  the  investiture  scarcely  exceeded 
-^.joomen.     Levis  recognized  that  resistance 
was    hopeless,   and   Vaudreuil,   with   what 
grace  he  could  summon,  offered  terms  of 
surrender,  and  on  September  8th  the  French 
laid  down  their  arms,  when  Colonel  Haldi- 
mand,   of   the   Royal   Americans,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Montreal.     They  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  Canada  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances  wliich,  altliough  rcdecting 
in  certain  aspects  great  discredit  upon  tlie 
governor  and  his  subordinates,  are  on  the 
whole   not   discreditable  to  the  fame   and 
lustre  of  French  arms.     The  main  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  New  France  was  the  lack 
of  sea  power  and  the  fact  that,  whilst  the 
French     forces     were     constantly     being 
diminished,  the  English  army  was  as  con- 
stantly increasing  in  numbers  and  experi- 
ence.    Vaudreuil,  the  disgraced  governor, 
returned   to   France  to  stand  his  trial,  but 
was  acquitted  of   the  charge  of  venality  ; 
whilst  Bigot,  tlie  intendant,  was  banished 
from    France    for   life,   and    his    property 
conliscated  ;   and   Cadet,  the   comniissary- 


geueral,  who  had  counnenced  life  as  a 
butcher  aud  h.ul  been  eng.iged  for  many 
years  in  pluuileiing  the  colony,  w.is  con- 
demned to  nine  years'  banisluneni  truiii 
I'.u  is  and  W.IS  requiied  to  lefiiiul  (i.ixxi.cxx) 
Ir.incs.  Thus  were  intlicted  upon  these 
scoundrels  punishments  which  they  richly 
deserved  ;  but  the  real  culprits,  Louis  XV 
and  M.ulaine  de  Pompadour,  wlio  were 
bringing  France  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
natur.iUy  escaped  retribution.  Three  years 
later,  on  February  10,  1763,  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  linally  signed,  by  which  France 
ceded  Canada  and  all  her  possessions  in 
North  Americ.i  east  of  tlie  Mississippi, 
except  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  re- 
nounced her  claims  to  Acadia.  At  the 
same  time  Spain  received  Havannali  from 
Kngland  in  exchange  for  Florida,  and  a 
rearrangement  was  made  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.  The  sun  of  France  as  a 
colonizing  power  was  set,  and  in  North 
America  she  only  retained  certain  fishing 
rights  off  the  coasts  of  Newfouiulland  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Tlie  efforts  of 
her  pioneers  and  soldiers,  from  Cliaiiiplain 
and  Frontenac  to  Moiilcalm  and  Levis,  had 
been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  venality,  and 
this  great  country  which  might  have  con- 
quered half  the  world  was  fast  approaching 
the  crisis  through  which  she  was  to  secure 
regeneration  as  a  European  Power. 

Canada  was  but  little  known  when  it 
passed  into  British  hands.  Beyond  tlie 
region  of  the  French  settlements  lay  vast 
tracts  of  territory,  portions  of  which  were 
traversed  by  the  fur  traders  and  courcuis 
dc  hois,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
countries  of  virgin  forest  absolutely  un- 
known, or  limitless  prairie  lands  ranged 
over  bv  immense  herds  of  bison— the 
hunting-grounds  of  tribes  of  western  Indians 
who  had  had  as  yet  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  the  white  man.  In  another  volume' 
an  account  has  been  given  of  these  animals 
and  their  subsequent  extinction  by  the  rifles 
of  American,  European,  and  Indian  traders 
and  sportsmen,  as  well  as  of  the  first  men 
who  traversed  the  prairie  lands  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  were  the  Vereii- 
dryes.if  the  claims  of  Pierre  Esprit  R.idisson 
may  be  dismissed,  who  set  out  on  their 
journeys  of  discovery  in  the  summer  of 
1731.  Pierre  Gaultier  dc  Varennes,  Sieur 
de  la  Verendryc,  was  a  native-born  Cana- 
dian.    Fired  with  the  desire  of  discovering 

■  "  The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada."  Article  on 
the  ■•  History  of  the  Prairie  Provinces."  I>y  P-  E. 
Lewin. 
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llie  invsleiies  lli.il  l.iv  lnvon.l   (lie  ni;ion  ul 
the  great  lakes,  he  set  loilli  with  his  three 
sons  and  a  nephew  towards  the  l.iiiils  ol  llie 
setting  sun,  established  posts  011  Rainy  Lake 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  penetrated  to 
L.ike   Winnipeg,   the    Red    River,  and    the 
Assiniboine.aiid  visited  the  tribe  of  western 
Indians  known  as  the  Mandans,     His  sons 
continued  the  discoveries  and  pushed  across 
the    prairies   until   they  liiMlly   luheld    the 
rugged    peaks    of    the     Rocky     Mount. liiis 
towering  in  the  distance.     Hiil   tew  propir 
realized  the  v.iliie  or  llie  extent  of  the  terri- 
tories thai    had   been  traversed,   and    least 
of  all  wire  Ihey  kiuiun   in    l''.n;.;l,iii(l,  where 
all  that  was  known  ol  Weslei  11  C.iii.ida  li;i(l 
been    gleaned    from    the    officials    of    Ihr 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  preserved  a 
discreet    silence     upon     the     subject     and 
themselves  undertook  no   investigations  ol 
importance.     This  great  company,   which 
had  been  founded   on   the   representations 
of   Radisson,  was   incorporated    by    Royal 
Charter  on  May  2,  1670,  and  claimed  to  be 
proprietors  of  the  countries  lying  between 
Hudson    U.iv    iuid     Ihe    Rocky   Mouiilaiiis 
and  all  the  territories  which  were  drained 
by  rivers  falling   into    Hudson   Bay.      But 
their  possessions  were  practically  unknown 
even  to  the  officials  of  the  company,  and  it 
may  be  afiirmed  that  the  whole  of  Western 
Canada  was  a  Icira  incoanila  at  this  period. 
Great,  therefore,  as  had  been  the  enthusiasni 
aroused  by  Wolfe's  capture  of  Quebec  and 
the  subsequent  fall  of  New  France,  it  was 
an  enthusiasm  based  mainly  upon  the  belief 
that  the  conquest  of  Can.ida  had  removed 
a  menacing  danger  from  the  New  England 
colonics    ratlier    than  on    any   idea   of   the 
potential  value  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Even  although  the   immense  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  as  far  as  Louisiana  h.id  become 
British   territory,  this  was   the   main    idea 
which  led  to  the  retention  of  Canada  and 
to  its  administration  as  a  British  province. 
Meanwhile     the    French    population    of 
Can.ida   accepted    the   new   situation  with 
philosophic   calm.     They    were   convinced 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  worse  off  under 
the  new  administration  than  under  the  old 
regime,     and      Murray's     hrm     and     wise 
control  met   willi  almost  universal  accept- 
ance.    .Although  an  opportunity   had  been 
given    to   those  who  desired  to   return  to 
France,   very    few    availed    themselves   of 
this  privilege,  and  the  population  gradually 
settled  dow-n  to  their  occupations— glad  to 
retain  possession  of  their  farms  in  Quebec, 
relieved     that     the     civil     code    of    laws 
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to     which     they     were     accustomed     was 
retained;'   dehghted    that   they   were    left 
undisturbed  in   the  practice  of    their   own 
reUgiou  ;  not   displeased    that    the  harsher 
criminal    code    of    France    had    been    ex- 
changed    for     the     comparatively    milder 
system   of   Great  Britain.     But   whilst  the 
Canadians  readily  accepted  the  transfer  of 
authority,  the    Indian    tribes   were    not    so 
easily    reconciled.     A    wave  of  unrest  was 
spreading   amongst    the    tribes   inhabiting 
the     western     districts.      Fearful     of     the 
intrusion  of  greedy  Knglish  colonists  upon 
their   ancestral    lands,   and    afraid    of    the 
operations  of  land  grabbers  and  speculators 
who   had    already    earned    an   unenviable 
notoriety    on     the     borders    of    the    New 
England  colonies,  they  realized  that  new 
conditions     were    likely    to     be     imposed 
upon    them.     Moreover,    the    methods    of 
French  and  English  in  dealing  with  these 
tribes  were   widely  different.     The  former 
had    treated    them    generously,    and    with 
Gallic    adaptability    had    identified    them- 
selves with   Indian   manners  and  customs, 
treating   them    rather   as    companions  and 
equals  than  as  serfs  and  dependents.      The 
French    adopted    a   policy   of   conciliation 
flattering  to  the  self-respect  of  the  Indians. 
The    English,    on    the    other    hand,    were 
high-handed    in    their    dealings    with    the 
Indian    tribes.     They    treated    them   with 
rough    contempt    and    were    not    slow    to 
occupy   such   lands    as    they   could   seize, 
whilst    the    British    officers,   as    yet    little 
versed  in  the  management  of  native  tribes, 
openly  showed  the  little  consideration  they 
felt  for   an   inferior   race.     The   inevitable 
result   of   this  policy  was   soon  to  follow. 
Sir    Jeffery    Amherst,    having   broken   the 
power   of  the    French,  did  not   anticipate 
any   trouble  from  their  savage  allies,  and 
without   any  due  appreciation  of  the  real 
situation  left  the  vast  extent  of  territory  to 
the  west  of  Quebec  to  the  protection  of  a 
comparatively    small    and    weak   garrison, 
mainly  drawn  from  the   Royal  Americans, 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  widely  scattered 
forts. 

Signs  of  the  coming  outbreak  were  not 
wanting.  Early  in  1761  Captain  Donald 
Campbell,  in  charge  of  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
sent  warnings  to  Amherst  of  the  state  of 
unrest,  but  the  latter  neither  heeded  the 
warnings  nor  took  steps  to  strengthen  the 
garrisons.     What  he  failed  to   realize  was 

'  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  English 
laws,  but  as  this  would  have  led  inevitahly  to 
confusion  the  e.Kperiment  was  wisely  dropped. 


that  the  Iroquois  and  .Algonquins,  although 
not     mentioned     in     the     capitulation     of 
Montreal,      still      considered      tliemselves 
owners   of  the  soil.     Headed  by    Pontiac, 
an    Ottawa    chief,    the    Algonquin    tribes, 
aided  by  the   Wyandots  and   the  Senecas, 
prepared    to    rise    in    revolt.     With    con- 
summate    ability    Pontiac     succeeded     in 
forming  a  confederacy  of  the  tribes,  and 
on  April  27,   1763,   a  few  weeks  after  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  which  finally  ceded  Canada 
to  England,  had  been  signed,  he  sounded 
the  war-cry.     The  first  outbreak  occurred 
at  Detroit  early  in  May,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  of  all  the   British  forts  west  of  the 
.Alleghanies,   Pittsburg,  Detroit,  and    those 
on    the    Niagara     River     alone    remained 
untaken.       Many    of    the    little    garrisons 
were    surprised    and     cruelly    butchered. 
The  frontiers  of  the  middle  province  were 
threatened.     But    the    influence   and   tact 
of    Sir    William     Johnson     succeeded    in 
quieting   the   discontent    of    the    Iroquois, 
who  had  been  roused  by  the  land-greed  of 
those  American  colonists  wlio  by   unscru- 
pulous and  dishonest  means  were  rapidly 
encroaching   upon   the    Indian    territories. 
Pontiac's    conspiracy,    as    it    is    generally 
called,  was  the  last  organized  attempt  of  the 
Indian  tribes  to  stem  the  tide  of  European 
immigration.     The     defence      of     Detroit 
under     Major     Gladwyn     is     one     of    the 
memorable  episodes   in  American  history. 
For    five   and    a    half    months    the    little 
garrison,  closely  invested,  held  the  Indians 
at  bay,  when  Pontiac,  hearing  that  peace  had 
been    finally    proclaimed    between    P'rance 
and  England,  and  realizing   that  lie  could 
expect   no  aid    from    the    P'rench    traders 
and    settlers,  requested  peace    and  retired 
with   the   intention  of    renewing   hostilities 
in  the  spring.     Early  in  1764  two  columns 
advanced    into   the    western   regions,    one 
by  way  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  other,  under 
Bradstreet,  by  way  of  the  lakes.      Bouquet, 
in   command    of    the   former,   pushed   into 
the    heart   of   the   disturbed   districts  and 
forced  the  Indians  to  make  peace  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  following  year  that  their 
leader  Pontiac,  who  had  been  carrying  on 
the  war  in  tlie  Illinois  country,  was  finally 
compelled   to  enter   into   a   formal   treaty 
of  peace.     The  success  of  the  Englisli  was 
mainly   due    to    the   energy   and   strategy 
displayed  by  Henri  Bouquet,'  of  the  Royal 

'  Btjuquet,  like  so  many  distinguished  soldiers, 
received  scanty  reward  tor  his  meritorious  services. 
Beyond  the  enthusiastic  thanks  of  the  Coh>nial 
Legislatures  and   an   advance  in  military  rank   his 
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Americans,  who  finally  convinced  the 
Indians  from  Michilimackinac  to  the 
iMississippi  that  King  George  and  not  King 
Louis  was  the  real  sovereign  of  Canada. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

Quy   Carleton  and   the   American 
Revolution 

It    has    been    remarked    truly   that    no 
period  of  Canadian  history  is  without   its 
own     peculiar     interest.      The      romantic 
epoch    of    discovery    and    exploration,    of 
settlement   and    colonization,    of   constant 
wars    and   rumours    of   wars,    is    now    to 
be   merged    into   a   period    during    which 
administrative    problems    connected    with 
the    fusing    of     British     institutions    with 
the      aristocratic      survivals     of      French 
feudalism     form     the     chief     feature      of 
interest.     In   the    years   immediately    suc- 
ceeding the  British   occupation  a  number 
of  questions   connected  with    the   govern- 
ment of  an  established  population  by  alien 
officials    were    at    least     partially    solved, 
and   the   way   was   paved   for  the  greater 
measure    of    self-government    which    was 
soon    to    be   initiated.     When    the    last   of 
the  French  troops  sailed  for  their  mother 
country,  Canada  was  left  w-ith  a  population 
of  about  70,000,  the  overwlielming  majority 
of    whom     were     native-born     Canadians. 
Apart   from   the   British    garrison   and  the 
officials  who  had  been  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  administration  of  the  country,  there 
were  very  few  British  settlers  in  the  new 
colony.        Murray,     who     was      appointed 
governor    and    captain-general,     estimated 
their    number   at  about    400  :  but    he    was 
to     experience    more     trouble     from     the 
overweening    pretensions    of     this     small 
faction  than  from  the  whole  of  the  French- 
Canadians.      These    settlers    were    mostly 
men    of     mean     extraction    or     American 
colonists  who  had  an  inordinate  belief    in 
their  own   capabilities,   and    believed    that 
the      free     institutions     of     their    almost 
republican     governments    were     perfectly 
suited    for   the    feudal   soil   of    Canada   so 
long  as  they  and  not  the  Canadians  were 
entrusted     with    governing    pow-ers.     The 
governor    had    little    sympathy    with    the 
British-American     faction,     which    sought 

services  were  unnijticed.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1914  that  the  King's  Koyal  Kitle  Corps  (then  the 
Royal  Americans)  received  permission  to  liear  upon 
the  regimental  colours  the  honorary  distinction 
"  Xorth  America,  176^-64"  in  recognition  of  their 
services  against  the  Red  Indians. 
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to  :irro})atc  to  itself  powers  for  which  it 
was  pfciiliarly  unfitlcii.  These  men,  he 
stated  in  a  report  ad(lresse<l  to  Lord 
Shelbournc,  were  "  followers  of  the  army, 
of  mean  education,  or  soldiers  dishandetl 
at  its  reduction.  All  have  their  fortunes 
to  make  and.  I  hear,  few  of  them  are 
solicitous  aliout  the  means  where  the  cml 
can  be  obtained  :  in  jjencral,  the  most 
immoral  collection  of  men  I  ever  knew 
and,  of  course,  little  calculated  to  make 
the  new  subjects  enamoured  of  our  laws, 
religion,  and  custom  :  far  less  adapted 
to  enforce  those  laws  and  to  f;ovi-rn." 
In  short,  these  apostles  of  liberty  .nul 
licence  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
.American  ideas,  and  resentctl  wh.it  they 
considered  to  be  the  arbitrary  and  military 
government  to  which  they  became  subject 
upon  entering  Canada.  Their  presence 
embarrassed  the  Government  and  did  not 
tend  to  the  smooth  working  of  tlic 
administrative  machine.  In  the  distant 
province  of  Canada  they  represented  the 
vanguard  of  that  movement  which  was 
to  end  in  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  had  they  been  strong 
enough  to  atfect  the  Canadian  population 
it  is  probable  that  Canada  also  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  danger  that  was  constantly  threaten- 
ing the  English  colonies  to  the  south  of 
Canada  having  been  removed,  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  the  spre.id  of 
ideas  which  had  always  been  latent  in 
the  minds  of  the  colonists — ideas  wliicli 
were  fostered  by  the  mismanagement 
and  arrogance  of  the  British  Government 
and  their  want  of  tact  in  dealing  witli 
a  turbulent  and  high-spirited  people. 
But  the  Canadians  maintained  a  stolid 
indifference  to  the  intrigues  of  the  English 
faction. 

The  British  Government  h.id  fortunately 
decided  to  deal  with  them  generously, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  clamours 
of  the  British  immigrants  eitlier  for  some 
form  of  self-government  in  which  they 
should  have  the  lion's  share  or  for  the 
compulsory  introduction  of  the  Protestant 
religion  which  some  of  the  fanatical  settlers 
desired.  Luckily  the  king  on  this  occasion 
recognized  that  whilst  his  coronation  oatli 
demanded  that  Catholics  in  England 
should  be  denied  many  of  the  elementary 
rights  of  citizenship,  there  were  no  such 
demands  upon  his  conscience  in  Canada. 
He  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  Mgr. 
Briand    as    Bishop    in    Canada,   and    left 


the  C;itholics  in  the  inidistmbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion.  The  new  bishop 
arrived  as  Murr.iy  was  taking  his  <leparture 
in  the  summer  of  176(1,  having  been 
summoned  to  London  to  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  colony.  Although  the 
lirst  English  governor  of  Canada  retained 
the  governoiship  for  lliiee  more  years 
he  did  not  return.  ImiI  was  succeeded 
by  Guy  Carlelon.  aflerw.uds  Lord  Dor- 
chester, one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  many  able  men  who  have  been 
calleil  upon  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  Canada.  Carleton,  who  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  17^4.  had  been  a  particular 
friend  of  Wolfe,  and  had  taken  part  in 
the  siege  of  (Jnebec.  It  is  relatiil  lli.it 
George  III  strongly  objected  to  Carlelon's 
appointment  to  the  expedition,  but  that 
both  Pitt  and  Wnll'e  insisted.  Carletim 
arrived  at  (luebec  on  Septenihci'  22,  176^), 
and  was  sworn  in  as  liiulcnant-governor, 
though  to  all  nilnits  .nul  pll^pll^cs  he- 
was  governor  of  the  colony,  .Murray 
merely  retaining  nominal  control.  Mis 
fearless  honesty  and  outspoken  comments 
had  not  made  him  a  f<cisoiiti  grain  at 
the  Court,  but  for  once  the  king's 
ministers  did  not  make  a  mistake  in  their 
choice  of  an  agent  in  North  America, 
and  the  retention  of  Canada  during  the 
peculiarly  trving  and  critical  years  that 
were  to  follow  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  abilitv  with  which  he  managed 
the  Canadians  and  checkmated  the 
insidious  advances  and  open  hostilities 
of   the   American  colonists. 

In  a  history  of  this  nature  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  follow  the  course  of  constitutional 
development  in  Cajiada.  It  must  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  there  was  some 
justification  for  the  attitude  of  tlie  British 
colonists  in  agitating  for  a  measure  of 
self-government,  because  in  Nova  Scotia 
an  assembly  liad  already  been  established 
when  the  governor,  acting  on  instructions 
contained  in  his  commission,  had  opened 
on  October  7,  175^,  tlic  first  parliament 
to  assemble  within  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  But  conditions  in  the  eastern 
province  were  widely  different  from 
those  in  Quebec.  Between  the  j-ears 
1759  and  1765  nearly  7,000  colonists 
arrived,  mainly  from  New  England,  but 
also  including  a  number  of  settlers  from 
Ireland  and  others  from  Germany,  and 
took  up  land  in  14  new  counties  between 
Halifax  and  the  St.  John  River.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  racial  problem  such 
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as  w.is  pnseiiled  in  Quebec,  where  a 
small  .lud  alien  minority  claimed  political 
suprem.icy.  In  1770  Caileton,  who  had 
rendered  himself  popul.ir  with  tin 
Canadians  by  his  inip.iillal  admiuistr.Ltinn 
of  the  government,  wiiil  to  Engl. mil  lo 
lay  his  views  before  the  Ihitish  minislrv 
and  to  secuie  the  enactment  of  a  measiiK 
defining  the  powers  of  the  goverMinrnl, 
llu-  (hilies  of  the  administr.itlon,  and  the 
ixliiil  and  bound. irii's  of  the  colimv. 
■file  British  Pailiameul  proceeded  with 
extreme  caution,  and  before  tin-  lllilli^hv 
under  Lord  Nortli  had  come  lo  .1  dicision 
nearly  four  years  had  clapse<l  in  tlu 
examination  of  witnesses  and  the  pre 
pai.iliciii  111'  llie  measure.  Wlu-ri  tin-  bill 
was  linally  introduced  into  the  I  louse 
of  Lords  nil  May  2,  1774,  it  w.is  met 
bv  a  wtak  and  disorganized  opposition, 
and  although  opposed  bv  Lord  Chatliani 
in  the  Lords,  and  bv  I""ox  and  I'.urke 
in  IIk-  Commons,  and  nu-etiiig  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
who  professed  to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  their  fellow  Protestants  in  Canada, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  trial  by  jury  was 
not  provided  for  in  civil  cases,  and 
believed  with  lUirkc  111, it  the  .\ct  would 
become  "  an  iiislrimicnt  of  tyranny  to 
the  Canadians,"  it  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
nunt  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
king. 

The  Quebec  Act,  like  the  subsequent 
report  of  Lord  Durham  and  the  Con- 
federation Act  of  1867,  marks  an  epoch 
in  Canadian  history.  Although  its  results 
were  not  entirely  such  as  might  have 
been  expected,  owing  to  events  which 
were  to  occur  in  the  North  .American 
colonies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
saved  Canada  for  the  British  Crown  al 
a  period  when  the  French-Canadians 
might  have  been  persuaded  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  revolting  colonists. 
Their  more  or  less  negative  attitude  was 
mainly  due  to  their  belief  that  their 
privileges  were  at  least  as  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  the  British  Parliament  as  they 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  their 
liberty-loving  friends,  but  former  enemies, 
from  the  New  England  colonies.  The 
Quebec  Act  gave  sanction  to  existing 
usages  rather  than  to  new  ones.  It 
stated  that  Catliolics  might  continue  to 
practise  their  religion  and  that  their 
clergy  should  continue  to  receive  their 
accustomed  dues.  It  also  made  due  pro- 
vision   for    the    support    of   a    Protestant 
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clergy.  In  civil  law  the  Canadian  custom 
was  to  be  preserved,  whilst  the  criminal 
code  of  England,  which  had  recently 
been  introduced,  was  to  continue  in 
operation.  Whilst  an  assembly  was 
withheld,  the  administration  as  before 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  governor 
assisted  by  an  executive  and  legislative 
council.  Finally,  the  boundaries  of  Canada 
were  defined  so  as  to  include  the  countries 
which  la}'  to  the  south  of  Quebec  and 
west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
terminating  at  the  Mississippi.  The  last 
provision  gave  immediate  offence  to  the 
.American  colonists.  Hunters  and  traders 
had  gradually  been  penetrating  into  the 
immense  territories  of  the  middle  West, 
and  the  American  colonies  were  not 
unnaturally  looking  for  an  extension  of 
their  undefined  boundaries  towards  the 
mighty  river  which  had  been  discovered 
by  French  enterprise.  Both  historical 
and  geographical  considerations  justified 
the  extension  of  Canada  in  the  south- 
west. The  country  had  been  conquered 
from  the  French.  It  had  been  garrisoned 
by  British  troops.  It  was  the  geographi- 
cal heritage  of  Canada.  But  abstract 
right,  even  if  such  could  be  proved,  and 
political  expediency  were  in  this  case 
opposed,  and  if  would  probably  have 
been  better  if  the  feelings  of  the  .American 
colonists  had  been  considered  and  these 
immense  undeveloped  territories  had  been 
left  for  the  time  being  under  temporary 
administration  to  await  future  develop- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
provisions  in  the  Act  relating  to  boundaries 
were  one  of  the  subsidiary  causes  which 
led  to  the  civil  war  which  was  to  follow. 

When  Carleton  returned  to  Canada  at 
the  end  of  1774,  events  in  the  American 
colonies  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis. 
The  British  Government,  with  blind  fatuity, 
were  dominated  by  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ter. Lord  North,  men  who  by  temperament 
were  unable  to  understand  the  forces  that 
were  moulding  into  a  nation  the  hitherto 
divided  peoples  of  America.  General  Gage, 
the  commander-in-chief,  withdrew  the  loth 
and  52nd  Regiments  from  Canada  and 
left  Carleton  with  less  than  1,000  regulars 
for  the  protection  of  the  colony.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
the  governor  to  carry  out  an  active  adminis- 
trative policy,  and  when  during  the  montli 
of  May  1775  news  arrived  that  hostilities 
had  actually  commenced  in  Lexington,  it 
was  evident  that  the  whole  of  his  attention 


would    be   required    for   the    military    pro- 
tection of  Canada. 

With    tlie    outbreak    of    the    civil     war 
American  emissaries  were  busy  in  Canada. 
The    revolutionary    party    recognized   that 
Canada    was    in    some    measure    the    key 
to    the    situation,    for    it    was   felt    th.it    if 
Quebec  were  in  the  hands  of  the   Ameri- 
cans  an   attack   from   the   rear   would    be 
a  difficult  and  hazardous  proceeding.     The 
occupation    of    Canada    seemed    to    be    a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans   not    only    knew    that    Carleton    was 
left  without   any  large   number   of   troops, 
but  they  also  believed  that   the  Canadians 
would  themselves  willingly  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  friends  of  freedom.     Congress 
seriously  considered  the  invasion  of  Canada 
and  was  emboldened  to  this  course  owing 
to    the    fact    that   both    Ticonderoga   and 
Crown  Point  had  been  captured  when  the 
garrisons  were  scarcely  aware  of  tlie  serious 
state  of  affairs  and  the  way  to  the   north 
lay  comparatively  open.     They  had  made 
a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Canadians  in 
an  address  that  had  been  issued  in  October 
1774,  in  which  the  Quebec  Act  had  been 
characterized    as    "  a    specious    device,    a 
painted  sepulchre  for  burying  your   lives, 
liberty,  and  property  ;  "  but  fortunately  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Quebec  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  bombast  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  be  easily  led  astray,  and  they  had, 
moreover,   the   restraining   influence   both 
of  the  Canadian  gentry  and  of  the  priests, 
who  were  unwilling  to  risk  their  liberties 
in  a  struggle  in  which  they  felt  they  had 
no    concern.     But    whilst    the    Canadians 
were  not  prepared  to  aid  openly  the  revolu- 
tionaries they  were  also  unwilling  to  respond 
to  any  call  to  arms  issued  by  Carleton,  who 
was   forced   almost  entirely   to   rely   upon 
the   slender  resources  at   his  disposal.     It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  seigneurs  brought 
small  bodies   of   men   for   the   defence   of 
Canada,  but  when  Fort  St.  John's,  on  the 
Richelieu  River,  which  had  been  captured 
by    Benedict    Arnold,   relieved    by    Major 
Preston,  and  recaptured  by  Richard  Mont- 
gomery,  had    fallen    and    Fort    Chambly, 
otherwise  known  as  Fort  St.  Louis,  had  also 
fallen  into  the   hands   of   the   enemy,  the 
Canadians  were  more  than  ever  indisposed 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  operations. 
The   militia    from    tlie   parishes   deserted, 
and     Arnold     started    on     his    celebrated 
march    to    Quebec.      Carleton,    who    had 
remained  at  Montreal,  was  obliged  to  hasten 
to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  he  found 
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the   route   along  the  south   shore   blocked 
by  Montgomery  and  that  along  the  north 
shore  occupied  by  Arnold.     The  troops  of 
the  latter,  by  a  forced  march  through  an 
uninhabited  and  difficult  country,  dragging 
their   heavy    boats   against    the   swift   and 
dangerous  currents  of  the   Kennebec  and 
Chaudiere,  had  endeavoured  to  surprise  and 
seize  Quebec  before  the  inhabitants  should 
be  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
their  country.    When  those  of  his  men  who 
still  remained  arrived  near  Point  Levis  on 
November  Mtii,  in  a  half-starved   and  piti- 
able condition,  it  was  found  that  Cramahe, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  city, 
had    received    notice    of    their    approach. 
LInder  tliese  circumstances  an   immediate 
attack    was    impossible.     Tlie    Americans 
therefore  endeavoured   to   secure  the  sup- 
port  of   the   surrounding   country   people, 
but  their  lack  of   ready  money  prevented 
any  large  accession  of  numbers,  and  when 
it    was  found  that  Carleton   liad  managed 
to  pass  tlie  outposts  in  a  small  boat  during 
the  dead  of  night  and  had  reached  Quebec, 
it  was  realized  that  nothing  remained  but 
an  assault  upon  the  city.     On  neither  side 
were  the  nunibersof  men  very  large,  although 
the  issues  involved  were  tremendous. 

Within  Quebec  about  700  French-Cana- 
dians were  taking  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  city,  but  the  number  of  Knglish  was 
much  smaller.  The  approach  of  winter 
placed  the  attacking  forces  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. They  were  ill  provided  with  clothing, 
with  food,  and  with  ammunition  ;  and 
although  the  Americans  were  hardy  and 
vigorous  and  well  used  to  the  rigours  of 
the  climate,  they  suffered  severely  in  the 
exposed  positions  they  were  forced  to 
occupy.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1776  that  Montgomery  delivered  his 
attack  upon  the  city,  but  fortunately  the 
garrison  had  been  warned  that  an  assault 
was  imminent,  and  when  the  alarm  was 
raised  tliey  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
invaders.  Montgomer}',  as  if  seeking  to 
enjoy  sonic  of  the  luck  which  had  been  the 
lot  of  the  gallant  Wolfe,  advanced  upon 
the  city  from  Wolfe's  Cove  and  made  for 
the  barrier  which  defended  the  western 
end  of  the  lower  town,  beneath  Cape 
Diamond,  whilst  Arnold  prepared  to  deliver 
a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  barrier 
at  Sault-au-Matelot.  But  in  this  case  none 
of  the  arrangements  were  destined  for 
success.  When  Montgomery  had  struggled 
through  the  deep  drifts  of  snow  and  had 
arrived  within  50  yards  of  the  barrier,  the 
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hatlcry  poured  forth  a  deadly  volley  upon 
the  assailants,  many  of   whom,  including 
Montgomery,    were   slain,   whilst    the   rest 
escipeil  into  the  darkness,  and  Arnold  with 
a  large  band  of  nu-n.  allhoush  he  had  been 
able  to  pass  the  other  Ivirrier  and  to  enter 
the  city,  was  nevertheless  ovcrcon>e  in  the 
narrow  streets,  where  the  greater  part  ot 
the   Aniericans,  who  bore  pinned  in  their 
hats     a     paper     Iwaring     the     inscription 
••  Liberty  or  Death."  were  obliijed  to  sur- 
render.    In  killed,  wounded,  and  captured 
the  invaders  lost  between  600  and  700  men, 
whilst  the  British  loss  was  not  nnich  more 
than  a  score  all  told.     Hut  the  repulse  of 
the  assault  upon  the  city  did   not  pjt  an 
end  to  the  siege.     From  time  to  time  fresh 
American  troops  kept  arrivin}"  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  it  was  evident  that  Congress  had 
determined  if  possible  to  capture  the  city 
before  the  arriv.ilof  British  reinforcements. 
Preparations  for  an  active  renewal  of  the 
siege  were  in  progress  when  on  May  'Mh 
Quebec  was  relieved  for  the  second  time 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  I^ritish  licet. 
When   (.ieneral    Hurgoync   with   the   main 
army  reached    Quebec    on    June    ist,  all 
danger  of  the  capture  of  the  city  vanished, 
Montreal  was  reoccupied,  Fort  St.  John's 
again  returned  into  British  possession,  and 
Carlcton  took  up  his  station  at  Ile-aux-Noix, 
intending  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.   .-V  naval  battle  took  place  on  Lake 
Champlain  on  October  iitli,  when  Carlcton 
encountered  and  destroyed  the  American 
vessels  under  the  command  of  .\rnold,  and 
.again  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  which 
had  been  hastily  abandoned  by  the  Congress 
troops.     But  it  was  then  too  late  to  press 
the  advantage,  and  when  in  the  spring  of 
1777   Carlcton   was    most    unjustly   super- 
seded in  the  supreme  command  in  Canada 
by  General    Burgoyne   the   turning    point 
had   been   reached  in  the  disastrous  war. 
In  his  defence  of  Quebec  and  the  opera- 
tions which  succeeded,  Carleton  had  shown 
himself   to  be   a   vigorous  and   able   com- 
mander,  but    unfortunately,   as    has   been 
indicated,  he  was  not  a  persona  grata  with 
the   Imperial  authorities,  and   his  habit  of 
writing  too  plainly  to   the   minister,  Lord 
George     Germainc,     who     was    primarily 
responsible   for  the  administration   of  the 
colonies,  did  not  secure  the  support  of  tliat 
obstinate  and  inefficient   individual.     Ger- 
maine'   sanctioned    a    plan   of    operations 
•  Germaine,  who  is  also  known  as  Lord  Sackville 
and  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  had,  when  in  command  of 
the  Britisli  cavah^-  at  .Minden,  refused  to  charge  at 
a  critical  moment  and  had  been  declared  "  unfit  to 


which  seemeil  perfect  011  paper  bul  which 
took  but  litlle  account  of  geographical  or 
climatic  conditions.  Moreover,  he  was 
notoriously  careless  in  the  conduct  ol  ]nihlic 
alTairs.  .md  whilst  Burgoyne  w.is  strngghng 
to  his  fate  at  S.ir.itog.i,  with  his  army  about 
to  be  surrounded  and  entrapped,  Viscoiml 
Howe,  who  succeeded  Gage  as  commander 
in-chief  in  .Xmerica,  was  actu.dly  saihng 
off  to  Philadelphia  unaware  of  tlie  position 
of  his  colleague.  This  disaster,  upon  the 
authority  of  Germaine's  own  secretary,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  minister,  liaving 
read  the  dispatch  containing  tlie  instruc- 
tions to  Howe,  had  placed  it  in  his  pocket 
and  I'orgolten  to  send  it  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  This  incident,  if  true,  was  one 
of  the  conti  ibulory  causes  of  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  events 
of  the  civil  war.  Canada,  or  rather 
Quebec,  sulfered  inconvenience  rather 
than  actual  danger  during  the  remaining 
stages  of  the  war,  whiNt  the  colonists 
in  Nova  Scotia,  a  large  number  of  whom 
had  been  British  soldiers  and  were, 
tliercfore,  indisposed  to  adopt  the  cause 
of  the  seceding  colonies,  remained  loyal 
to  tlie  mother  country  and  rejected  the 
advances  of  the  Americans.  In  tlic  west 
British  garrisons  were  maintained  at 
Oswego,  Niagara,  Delroit,  and  Micliili- 
mackinac,  but  the  IlUnois  settlements 
were  captured  by  the  Kentuckians  and 
fighting  took  place  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wyoming,  where  John  Butler,  a  pupil 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  employed  his 
"  Rangers "  in  laying  waste  the  district. 
After  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga, 
Ticonderoga  had  been  captured  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  when  peace  was  assured  in 
1783,  after  the  disastrous  surrender  of 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  at 
the  end  of  17S1,'  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  to  retain  the  boundaries  vvhicli 
had  been  set  up  under  the  Quebec  Act. 
Canada,  therefore,  was  practically  re- 
stricted to  its  modern  frontiers,  although 
the  present  International  boundary  beyond 

serve  His  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  what- 
ever." His  enemies,  who  were  numerous,  imputed 
liis  conduct  to  want  of  courage,  and  when,  on  tlie 
pcr5on.al  initiative  of  George  III,  he  was  raised 
to  the  House  of  Lords  a  vigorous  protest  was  m,-ide 
by  a  strong  minority  of  the  peers  against  his  admis- 
sion to  that  body. 

■  Wraxat  in  his  "Memoirs"  related  that  Lfird 
North  took  the  news  of  this  crowning  disaster  '■  .as 
he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  his  breast.  For  he 
opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly  a.s  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  apartment,  ■  O,  God,  it  is  all  over 
words  which  he  repeated  many  times." 
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the  gre.il  l.ikes  was  ntil  ilelinilely  settled 
for  want  of  accinale  geographical  know- 
leilge  and  lor  liuig  rem. lined  the  Mdijecl 
of  acute  controversy,  whilst  disputes  sub- 
sequently  arose  in  connection  with  the 
froi\tiers  of  Maine  and  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  and  the  boiMidaries 
between  Oregon  and   Biilisli  t'cilninliia. 


IIIAI'TI'K'    Nl\' 

The  United   limpirc  Loyalists 

Witli    the     lin.il     ali.indonment     ni     the 
.\inerican  colonies   Canada   again    iiiltri-d 
upon    a    new    phase   of    its    liistory.       The 
British     l-'.nipire    liad     indeed     been     torn 
asiuuler,  hnl    out    nl    its    ruins   the    genius 
of    the    Britisli    people    was    to    erect    an 
empire   inlinitely  greater  tliaii  tliat    which 
liad      preceded.      Whilst      tlie      American 
colonists— now      welded      into      a      nation 
owing  alle.giance  to  a  central  government 
whose   powers   had    been    defined    in    tlie 
celebrated  written  constitution  which  was 
as   largely  the  fruit   of    the   adminislralive 
genius  of  .Mexander   Hamilton  as  was  tlie 
i:nitcd  States  tlie  product  of   the  military 
genius      of      George      Washington — were 
establishing      and      consolidating      tliem- 
sclvcs   in   the   eastern    states  and    forming 
a    new    and    powerful    confederacy    soon 
to    rank    amongst    tlie    great    powers    of 
the    world,    Great    I5ritain    was    entering, 
perhaps   unconsciously,   upon    the   task   of 
extending    and    consolidating    her    world- 
wide  domains.     Within   a   generation    Ihe 
far-Hung    outposts    of     empire    had    been 
cstablishctl     in     South     Africa,     Australi.i, 
and   on    the   continent  of    South   America. 
The    blow   was    not    irreparable    so    long 
as     Britain     remained     supreme     on     the 
seas,    and    the    lopping   of    some    of    the 
over-weighted     and     politically     unsound 
branches    of     the     tree    in    no    wise    de- 
stroyed its  vitality  but  rather  allowed  the 
sap   to    flow   through    new    channels   and 
enable    it    to    put    forth    fresli    and    not 
less    vigorous     branches.      The     struggle 
which    h.ad     taken    place     had     been     in 
reality     a     blessing      to     Canada.       Had 
.\merica    remained    British   there   can    be 
little  doubt  that  Canada   would  have  con- 
tinued   for    a   nuicli    longer    period    in    a 
backward    and    undeveloped    state.     The 
extension  of  the  frontiers  westward  would 
have    been    a     much    slower    and    much 
more   laborious    process.     Canada    would 
have  remained  a  French  province,  subject 
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to  Britain,  but  containing  an  alien  and 
more  or  less  unresponsive  people  who 
were  admirable  colonists  in  every  way 
but  were  temperamentally  unable  to  ap- 
preciate or  understand  the  blessings,  such 
as  they  are,  of  political  freedom  and  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Population  would  liave 
flowed  to  the  soutli,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  across  tlie  great  prairie 
lands  of  the  western  States  ;  and  western 
Canada,  even  at  the  present  time,  might 
have  been  an  undeveloped  and  compara- 
tively unknown  wilderness.  But  witli  the 
termination  of  the  war  a  problem  arose, 
with  the  right  solution  of  which  the 
future  prosperity  cf  Canada  was  intimately 
connected. 

Those  of  tlie  .-Vmerican  colonists  who  had 
remamed   loyal   to  the  euipire,  and  whose 
presence  was  therefore  intolerable  to   the 
republican  government  of  the  now  United 
States,  were   obliged   to  seek   refuge   else- 
where.    Deprived   of    the   support   of   the 
British  Government  and  abandoned  to  the 
pitiless    persecution    and    boycott    of    the 
winning   side,   they   were   forced,   if    they 
were  to  retain  their  self-respect,  to  forsake 
their  lands  and  homes  in  order  to  establish 
themselves  in  new  centres.     In  the  States 
they  had  been  regarded  as  the  advocates  of 
absolutism;  and  in  the  fiery  and  indiscrimi- 
nating   rhetoric   of    the    stern    and    harsh 
zealots  who  had  been  successful  in  estab- 
lishing a  fresh  order  they  were  designated 
as  traitors  to  the  new  nation  and  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  cimfederacy.     "  Why 
should  persons  who  are  preying  upon   the 
vitals  of  their  country,"  it  was  asked,  "be 
suffered  to  remain  at  large  whilst  we  know 
they   will   do   us   every   mischief    in    their 
power?"'     Why    should    these    men    who 
were    hostile    to    the    republican   form   of 
government  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
wliich  were  to  be  introduced  with  the  new 
millennium  ?     Several  of  the  States  passed 
acts  of    banishment   and   confiscation   and 
legalized   the  work  that  had    been    quietly 
and    systematically    carried    on    since    the 
.Vmericans  had  gained  the  ascendancy.     As 
early   as     1776,    when     Boston     had    been 
abandoned    by   the    British    troops,   about 
T,ioo  refugees  had  embarked  with  the  army 
for    Halifax,    well    knowing    that    if    they 
remained  not  only  their  liberties  but  their 
lives    would    be    in    danger.      With    each 
fresh  disaster  to  the  British  troops,  bands 
of   loyalists   fled    to    the     north   and    took 
refuge   along   the  Richelieu,  whilst  others 
*  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut- 


penetrated  into  the  wilderness  and  at  a 
later  period  settled  around  Cataraqui,  the 
old  fort  Frontenac  and  now  known  as 
Kingston.  Before  the  close  of  the  war 
over  3,000  of  these  refugees  had  settled  in 
Canada  and  were  recommended  by  the 
king  to  Carleton's '  "  tenderest  and  most 
honourable  care."  Thev  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  governor  and  from  them  were 
recruited  the  various  provincial  corps,  as 
the  loyalists  regiments  raised  in  the 
colonies  were  styled.  They  received 
liberal  grants  of  land  and  were  generously 
treated  by  the  new  governor,  Haldimand. 
But  the  hardships  they  suffered  were  many 
and  great.  Obliged  to  abandon  everything, 
with  the  exception  of  such  goods  as  they 
could  convey  with  them,  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  were  forced  to  found  new 
homes  and  to  begin  afresh  amidst  un- 
familiar surroundings.  Many  of  them  had 
been  men  of  substance,  such  as  the  wealthy 
families  who  had  been  banished  from 
Massachusetts  in  May,  1778.  Others  were 
old  and  enfeebled  and  dependent  upon 
the  exertions  of  their  children  for  a 
livelihood,  whilst  some  were  widows  whose 
husbands  had  died  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  The  forests  fell  before  their 
industrious  axes.  F"arms  sprang  up  where 
hitherto  there  had  been  nothing  but  the 
wilderness.  The  advancing  tide  of  immi- 
gration began  to  roll  towards  the  west,  and 
the  liberties  of  Canada  were  founded  upon 
the  humiliations  and  sufferings  which  had 
called  forth  the  energies  and  activities  of 
the  Tories  of  America. 

Estimates  as  to  the  number  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  revolted  colonies  differ 
materially,  but  their  total  number  cannot 
have  fallen  far  short  of  40,000.  These  men, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  sought  refuge 
in  various  portions  of  the  British  Empire, 
some  returning  to  England,  others  settling 
in  the  West  Indies,  whilst  it  was  even 
proposed  that  a  number  should  be  sent  to 
Australia  to  found  a  new  empire  in  the 
southern  seas.  But  the  majoritv  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario. 
On  April  17,  1783,  5.593  refugees,  many  of 
whom  were  "  of  the  first  families  and  born 
to  the  fairest  possessions,"  were  embarked 

I  In  177S  Carluton.  who  Iiad  resigned,  was 
succeeded  b\'  Sir  Fretlericlc  Haldimand,  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  but  the  former,  who  h.ad  in  the  meantime 
acted  as  Peace  Commissioner  in  America,  returned 
to  Canada  as  j^overnor  in  the  autumn  of  1786,  wlieii 
there  seemed  danj*er  of  fresh  trouble  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  durins;  Haldimand's  governor- 
ship that  th«  ^re^test  influx  of  loyalists  took  place. 
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for  the  eastern  province  ;  and  a  little  later 
about   6,000     loyalists,    of    whom   a   large 
number    came    from   Virginia    and    other 
southern  colonies,  were  sent  to  New  York, 
where   some    thousands    of    refugees    had 
already  gathered  and  were  awaitiug  trans- 
portation   to   Canada.     Carleton,  as    Peace 
Commissioner,     was    indefatigable    in    his 
efforts  on  behalf  of    the  loyalists,  and  when 
he  left  New  York  on   November   29,   1783, 
he   had   the   satisfaction    of    knowing   that 
everything    possible    had     been    done    to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  emigrants. 
As  has  been  stated,  a  large  number  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia,    and   long   after   the   year 
1783  settlers  continued  to  arrive,  rendered 
desperate    bv    the     intolerable    conditions 
which     became     thtir     lot     amidst      their 
hostile    neiglibours   in    the    United    States. 
Before    the    loyalist  influx  the    population 
of  this  colony  was  about  15,000,  but  within 
a  couple  of  years  this  number  was  doubled, 
and  it  was  found  expedient  to  create  a  new 
province,  which  was  named  New  Brunswick, 
out   of    the   territory  formerly   known    as 
Acadia.     This  occurred  in  1784.     The  new 
province   was  almost    entirely   settled    by 
loyalists     and    disbanded    soldiers.     Such 
was  also  the  case  in  Upper  Canada,  where 
large    numbers    were     distributed    in    the 
unpopiflated    territories   farther  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  they  laid  the  foundations 
of    the    flourishing   townships   of    Ontario. 
Here     the     first     settlement    was     largely 
military.     The  townships   were  settled    by 
soldiers  from  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment, 
many   of    whom    came    from    the   Scotch 
settlements   on   the    Mohawk,   and  by   the 
families  of  others  who  had  served   in    the 
l^rovincial    Corps,  which    had    fought    on 
the    British    side.     Kingston,   fitly   named, 
became     the     chief     centre     of       loyalist 
activity    in     Upper    Canada,    and    thence 
westwards   along  both  sides    of    the    Bay 
of     Quinte     settlement    proceeded    apace. 
Colonization  also  took  place  in  the  Niagara 
district,    which    was     largely     settled     by- 
soldiers    of     Butlers    "  Rangers,"    and    at 
Amherstburg,  a  town  on  the  Canadian  side 
of   the  Detroit  River.     At   the   same   time 
descendants  of    some   of    the    old    Dutch 
families  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  Rivers  settled   in   Ontario,  whilst 
there  was  a  migration  to  this  province  of 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  northern  New 
York  who  had  taken  sides  with  the  English 
during  the  war.     Amongst   them   was   the 
Mohawk  chief  Joseph  Brant,  whose  name 
is  distinguished  in  Canadian  history.     The 
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population  thus  cstablislu-d  in  the  out- 
IWny  districts  of  Caiuula  w.is  destined  to 
c\crt  a  comniandini^  inllucncc  upon  tin- 
political,  social,  and  economic  lite  of  the 
colony. 

As  the  main  purptose  of  this  narrative  is 
to  descril^e  the  romantic  and  lietterknown 
incidents  of  Canadian  history  rather  llian 
the  constitutional,  social,  political,  or 
economic  proj»ess  of  the  country,  little  need 
bie  s;iid  alx>ut  the  years  of  quiet  protjress 
which  succeeded  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Durinv;  this  period  stronj; 
political  forces  were  at  work,  and  there 
was  an  nntlercurrent  of  activity  which  was 
mouldin^q  anew  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  period  of  construction  which 
t.i.\cd  the  energies  of  administrators  and 
demanded  their  close  and  careful  attention. 
If  it  docs  not  loom  large  in  the  annals 
of  Canada,  it  was  nevertheless  a  most 
important  era,  during  which  w.as  being 
forged,  for  good  or  ill,  the  constitution  out 
of  which  the  Dominion  of  a  later  epoch 
was  to  grow  and  expand.  Whilst  there 
may  be  great  social  and  economic  pro- 
gress amongst  nations  without  any  corre- 
sponding changes  of  a  constitutional  nature, 
and  whilst  peoples  may  continue  upon  the 
broad  path  of  progress  even  under  the 
disadvantage  of  an  autocratic  or  repressive 
administration,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
.\nglo-Saxon  peoples  are  incapable  of 
enjoying  economic  prosperity  without  at 
the  same  time  securing  a  measure  of  politi- 
cal liberty.  Although  as  a  nation  singularly 
free  from  theorizing  and  constitutional 
experiment,  thev  have  nevertheless  never 
hesitated  to  introduce  bold  administrative 
changes  whenever  the  time  has  appeared 
ripe  for  another  turn  of  the  political  wheel. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  introduction  of  large 
numbers  of  settlers,  mainly  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent,  immediately  led  to  a  renewal  of 
the  demands  for  the  introduction  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  Canada.  Although 
they  were  mainly  of  the  Tory  faction,  and 
by  their  attitude  during  the  war  had 
appeared  to  uphold  the  claims  of  abso- 
lutism and  privilege,  they  had  been  too 
used  to  democratic  government  to  accept 
willingly  an  autocratic  regime  in  their  new 
country.  Between  absolutism  and  democ- 
racy in  its  theoretical  aspect  there  is  the 
widest  difference,  but  the  two  have  many 
points  of  contact  in  actual  practice,  and 
the  true  democrat  is  frequently  closely 
allied  to  the  autocrat.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  principles  for  which  he  stood  are 


frequently  forgotten,  and   become   lost    in 
tenilencies  which   camuit  be  di'-linguished 
from  pure  autocracy.     In  November    17^^, 
when   the    I'nited    Kmpire    Loyalists   had 
scarcely   had    time   to   examine   their  new 
holdings,  a  petition  for  a  constitution  was 
sent   to   Kngl.ind,  which   was   b.ilanced  by 
a  document  from    the   Canadian  ici{;ihiiis. 
who  deprecated   "innovations  opposed   1m 
the   rights  of  the  king  and  of  his  govern- 
ment, tending  to  del.ich   the   people  from 
the  submission  they  have  always  shown  to 
their  sovereign."     Carleton,  now  Lord  Uor- 
chester,  reported  on  the  situation  four  years 
later,  and  although  he  was  not  enthusiastic 
about    the    introduction   of    representative 
institutions,  and  was  certainly  opposed  to 
the  division  of  the  colony,  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared in  the  following  year,  mainly  on  tlie 
representations    of    Adam    Lymburner,    a 
Scotch   settler   in   Quebec,  who   spoke   on 
lu-half  of  the    British-Canadians,  in  which 
Canada   proper    was   divided   into  the  two 
provinces   of    Upper   and    Lower    Canada, 
the  former  now  known  as  Ontario  and  the 
latter  as   Quebec.     The   Canada   Act  was 
passed    in    the     Imperial     Parliament    on 
Marcli    4,    1791,    and    as   a    concession    to 
autocratic   tendencies   in    Kngland   it  con- 
tained   amongst     its     clauses    a   provision 
empowering   the    Crown    to    establish    an 
hereditary    aristocracy    in    Canada.       The 
effective  clauses  of   the   Act    provided  for 
a    similar   form    of    government    in    both 
provinces,  where  legislative  aulhorilj'  was 
vested    in    a    Council     appointed    by    the 
Crown  and  in  a  House  of  Assembly  elected 
by  the  inliabitants.     Although  we  shall  not 
touch    upon    the    constitutional    problems 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  repre- 
sentative   institutions     into    one    province 
where  the    British-Canadians  were  almost 
the  .sole  inhabitants  and  into  another  where 
the    French-Canadians   were    in    an    over- 
whelming majority,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  measure  was  on  the  whole  a  wise  one. 
At    a    later    period    serious    constitutional 
troubles  ensued,  but   the    imperfections  of 
the  original  Act  were  amended  when  the 
occasion   arose,   and    many   of    them   only 
became  imperfections  owing  to  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  growth  of  new  conditions. 
The    first     Parliament   of     Upper     Canada 
met  at   Niagara,  or   Newark  as  it  was  then 
called,  on    September   17,    1792,  and   was 
opened  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province,  John  Graves  Simcoe  ;  whilst  the 
lirst  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  met  on 
December  17th  in  the  same  year.     There 
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were  only  ift  British-Canadians  in  llu-  lower 
lionse,  which  consisted  of  50  ineinbers. 


I   II  \l'  I  I-  U'    W 

Ihc    War  of    i,Si.i 

The  ye.iis  wliicli  succieded  the  iiido 
iliiction  of  represent. ilive  instilulioiis  were 
conip.iialivelv  iinevenlfnl.  The  period  was 
piegnani  with  great  movenients  in  iMirope, 
wliere  the  revolutionary  forces  ol  l-'raiice 
had  gathered  in  strength,  swept  away 
monarchy,  and  witli  irresistible  eiilhiisiasin 
were  preaching  the  doctrine  of  liberlv, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  and  practising  llu- 
greatest  excesses  in  the  name  of  all  three. 
Democracy,  long  pent  up  in  the  narrow 
barriers  of  privilege,  had  burst  its  bonds 
and  in  lurn  liad  become  the  prey  of  its 
own  excesses.  Nevertheless  the  piiiiciples 
which  the  Revolution  re]Meseiited  found  a 
ready  echo  in  America,  where  patriots, 
forgetful  that  they  owed  their  new-found 
lilierty  partly  to  the  aid  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  which  had  been  overthrown  in 
France,  were  ready  to  applaud,  if  not  the 
excesses,  at  least  the  ideals  of  the  French 
democrats.  When  war  broke  out  between 
Kngland  and  France  they  believed  that 
Canada  could  easily  be  induced  to  espouse 
tlie  cause  of  freedom,  and  French  emissaries 
were  encouraged  to  prcacli  their  doctrines 
amongst  the  French  population  of  Canada 
and  to  prepare  what  they  fondly  hoped 
would  prove  a  responsive  soil  for  the 
harvest  of  rebellion  that  might  follow.  IjuI 
although  the  more  restless  of  the  habiianis 
looked  for  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  off 
(Quebec  and  firebrands  amongst  the  Ameri- 
cans, especially  in  Vermont,  were  anxious 
to  pluck  the  ripe  fruit  that  hung  on  the 
rotten  British  tree,  nothing  happened,  and 
it  was  not  until  Napoleon  had  risen  upon 
the  horizon  and  had  conquered  half  Europe 
that  tlie  crisis  occurred  which  was  to  mark, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  last  struggle  between 
the  American  States  and  their  nortlierii 
neighbours. 

The  war  of  1812  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  is  even  yet 
comparatively  unknown  in  Europe.  In 
.Vmerica  it  is  disregarded  because  American 
arms  were  not  altogether  successful,  and 
because  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
forget  unpleasant  events.  But  in  Canada 
it  is  remembered  because  the  result  was 
not  only  honourable  to  the  Canadians,  on 
account   of    the   abilitj'   with    which    at   a 
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critical  moment  they  met  a  great  crisis,  but 
also  because  it  demonstrated  the  essential 
luiitv  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Canadian 
population  and  showed  that  the  beginnings 
of  a  national  consciousness  and  a  pride  in 
their  own  individuality  had  already  become 
firmlv  established  amongst  them.  Ivingsford, 
in  his  "  History  of  Canada."  remarks  that 
"the  events  of  the  war  of  1812  have  not 
been  forgotten  in  Kngland,  for  they  have 
never  been  known  there  " — a  statement  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
truth,  for  the  war  took  place  at  a  period 
when  Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  forces  that  were 
then  arrayed  against  her  and  to  hold  her 
own  against  the  coalition  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  Events 
in  a  far  distant  dependency  could  hardly  be 
expected  at  such  a  time  to  seize  upon  the 
popular  imagination. 

The  war  of  1812  was  mainly  due  to  two 
causes — the  inherent  hostility  of  the  majority 
of  the  Americans  and  their  desire  that  the 
whole  of  the  continent  should  be  under  their 
sway,  and  the  attitude  adopted  by  Britain 
with  regard  to  the  "  right  of  search  "  and 
the  Orders  in  Council  regarding  neutral 
trading  vessels.  As  the  ostensible  cause 
was  the  latter  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
opening  of  1812  should  be  briefly  explained. 
Napoleon,  by  the  Berlin  Decree  issued  in 
1806,  had  declared  tliat  all  neutral  vessels 
that  had  touched  at  any  British  port  were 
liable  to  seizure.  To  this  Britain  retaliated 
by  Orders  in  Council  declaring  that  no  ships 
that  had  not  called  at  a  British  port  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  a  French  harbour. 
This  naturally  affected  the  trade  between 
the  United  States,  a  neutral  power,  and 
France,  and  caused  great  irritation  through- 
out the  country.  But  if  the  real  cause  of 
the  war  were  the  alleged  one,  viz.  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its 
rights  as  a  neutral  nation,  then  France  as 
well  as  Britain  should  have  been  attacked. 
But  the  war,  which  was  declared  on  June 
i8th,  was  largely  due  to  other  motives,  which 
are  sufficiently  revealed  in  the  speeches  of 
American  statesmen.  Jefferson,  althougli 
during  his  term  of  office  he  had  been 
opposed  to  hostilities,  nevertheless  wrote 
that  "  the  acquisition  of  Canada  as  far  as 
Quebec  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  marching, 
and  give  us  experience  for  the  attack  upon 
Halifax,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  England 
from  this  continent,"  whilst  Henry  Clay 
stated  in  Congress  that  "we  have  the 
Canadas  as  much   under  our  command  as 


England  has  the  sea.  I  am  not  for  stopping 
at  Quebec,  or  anywhere  else,  but  I  would 
take  the  whole  continent."  The  time 
appeared  to  be  opportune.  England  was 
totallv  unprepared  for  liostilities,  Canada 
was  ill-provided  with  troops,  stores  and 
ammunition  were  depleted,  and  it  appeared 
to  the  Americans  extremely  likely  that  at 
their  first  success  the  French-Canadians 
would  be  prepared  to  assist  the  invaders. 
The  Americans  themselves  were  not  well 
prepared  for  war,  and  many  of  their  raw 
and  inexperienced  militia  were  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  risks  and  dangers  of  an 
invasion  of  Canada.  Nevertlieless  active 
preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  upon 
the  Canadas,  and  three  armies  were  formed 
for  this  purpose.  The  first,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Hull,  was  to  cross  the  Detroit 
River ;  the  second,  under  General  van 
Rensselaer,  was  to  attack  the  Niagara 
frontier  ;  and  the  third,  under  General 
Dearborn,  was  to  advance  along  the 
Richelieu   against    Montreal. 

Although  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss 
the  operations  of  the  two-and-a-half  years' 
war  in  detail,  attention  must  at  least  be 
devoted  to  a  few  important  facts.  In  1812 
Canada  had  a  population  estimated  at 
between  300,000  and  400,000,  of  whom 
about  80,000  were  in  the  upper  province  ; 
whilst  the  United  States  then  had  a  popula- 
tion of  probably  8,000,000  upon  which  to 
depend  for  the  supply  of  trained  and 
untrained  men.  In  Canada  the  regular 
troops,  including  the  Canadian  Fencible 
Regiments,  did  not  exceed  7,000,  with  a 
militia  of  perhaps  15,000,  the  whole, 
including  the  Indian  levies,  under  the 
command  of  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  Sir  George  Prevost.  But  although 
deficient  in  men,  Canada  had  a  great 
advantage  during  the  opening  stages  of 
the  war.  The  defence  of  Upper  Canada 
depended  largely  upon  a  command  of  the 
waterways  and  lakes  which  formed  the 
frontiers  of  the  province,  and  upon  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie  there  was  a  small  force 
of  ten  armed  vessels,  mounting  about 
130  guns,  whilst  the  Americans  had  but 
one  or  two  vessels  ready  for  active  service. 
It  was  evident  therefore  that  so  long  as 
this  superiority  remained  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  for  British  forces  to  be 
moved  from  point  to  point.  With  the 
progress  of  the  war,  however,  this 
superiority  was  lost.  General  Hull  was 
first  to  cross  the  Canadian  frontier,  but 
meeting  with  a  spirited  resistance  near 
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Aniherstburg  he  was  forced  ro  retire.  In 
the  meantime  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  having  full 
control  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
approached  with  a  small  force  from  York 
(now  Toronto),  and  bv  a  daring  passage  of 
the  Detroit  River,  succeeded  in  compelling 
Hull  to  capitulate  at  Detroit — an  action 
for  which  the  American  commander  was 
afterwards  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Brock's  easy  success  was  a  disgrace  to 
American  arms,  and  was  moreover  a 
severe  blow  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
war ;  for  with  the  surrender  of  Detroit, 
the  entire  territory  of  Michigan  passed 
under  British  control.  But  the  effect  of 
the  American  defeat  was  discounted  owing 
to  the  fact  that  when  Brock  returned  to 
York  he  learned  that  an  armistice  had  been 
proposed  by  the  British  Government,  which 
gave  the  Americans  an  opportunity  of 
gathering  their  forces  together.  During 
the  subsequent  operations  the  British 
commander-in-chief  was  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
hear  that  peace  had  been  declared.  On 
October  12,  1812,  the  .-Americans  again  took 
the  oft'ensive  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  when 
General  van  Rensselaer,  with  about  4,000 
men,  alter  crossing  tlie  river  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  heights  of  Oueenston,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  Brock  and  defeated  with 
severe  loss,  though  unfortunately  Brock 
was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory.  His 
loss  was  a  severe  blow,  for  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  initiative  and  enthusiasm  that 
Upper  Canada  had  been  enabled  to  meet 
and  defeat  the  first  invasion.  When 
winter  closed  in  the  Americans  had  been 
unable  to  establish  any  advanced  post  in 
Canada,  for  General  Dearborn  with  his 
force  of  10,000  men  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Albany.  But  during  the 
winter  the  .\merican  naval  commander, 
Commodore  Chauncey,  organized  at 
Sackett's  Harbour,  an  American  naval 
station  nearly  opposite  Kingston,  a  small 
fleet  which  came  out  upon  Lake  Ontario 
in  .April,  and  being  stronger  than  the 
British  flotilla  compelled  the  latter  to  take 
refuge  in  Kingston.  The  Americans  thus 
secured  command  of  the  lake,  and  were 
enabled  to  attack  York,  which  was 
captured  and  burned.  General  Zebulon 
Pike,  one  of  the  American  commanders, 
was  killed  in  an  explosion.  The  Americans 
then  sailed  for  the  western  end  of  the 
lake,  overran  the  Niagara  district,  and 
the  position  would  have  been  serious  but 
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for  the  arrival  of  tlic  British  nolilla,  which 
had  been  or{;aiii7.c(i  by  Sir  James  Yco,  an 
officer  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  anil  mnnafjed  to 
convey  reinforcements  to  the  threatened 
points.  But  he  was  not  successful  in 
bringing  about  a  naval  engagement,  and  his 
co-operation  with  the  land  forces  was 
greatly  hampered  owing  to  this  fact.  On 
I^ike  Krie  C.iptain  Barclay  was  obliged 
to  engage  the  Americans  (September  lo, 
1S13),  when  the  American  squadron  under 
Perry  was  victorious,  and  the  British 
flotilla  was  practically  destroyed.  Mean- 
while the  war  proceeded  with  various 
fortunes  in  the  Niagara  districts.  Detroit 
was  taken  and  ret.ifcen.  .Xniherstburg  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  .Americans  ;  but  the 
attempt  to  occupy  any  portion  of  Canada, 
except  in  the  .\mherstburj;  district,  had 
f.iiled  as  in  the  prcccdinj^  year.  The 
American  forces  on  Lake  Champlain  had 
been  in.ictivc,  and  they  moved  slowly  and 
without  concert.  General  Hampton,  who 
h.id  intended  to  invade  Lower  Canada,  was 
defeated  at  Chate;iuguay,  about  six  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Knglisli  and 
Chatcauguay  Rivers  in  New  York  State, 
by  Colonel  de  Salaberry  on  October  26, 
1813,  when  the  Canadian  commander  by 
counterfeiting  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  by  the  simple  process  of 
having  a  number  of  buglers  stationed  in 
the  woods  defeated  a  force  greatly  superior 
in  numbers.  This  was  followed  bvanotlier 
British  victory  at  Chrystler's  Farm,  at 
the  he.-id  of  Long  Sault  Rapids,  fought 
on  November  ii,  1813.  The  American 
advance  upon  Montreal  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  this  result  had  been 
largely  due  to  the  bad  generalship  and 
want  of  discipline  in  the  American 
forces. 

With  the  opening  of  1814  fortunes  had 
again  changed  upon  the  lakes.  Sir  James 
Yeo,  by  the  construction  of  two  new 
vessels,  had  regained  naval  ascendancy 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  enabled  to 
capture  Oswego  on  May  5th  and  to 
blockade  the  American  squadron  within 
Sackett's  Harbour.  At  the  same  time 
Britain  was  at  length  in  a  position  to 
act  on  the  offensive  upon  the  American 
seaboard,  after  British  frigates  had  suffered 
several  reverses  upon  the  sea — ill-success 
which  had  been  relieved  by  the  brilliant 
engagement  between  the  Shannon  and 
the  Chesapeake  off  Boston  Harbour,  on 
June  1,  1813.  The  British  Government 
were  determiiied  to  carry  the  war  into  the 


enemy's  country,  anil  .in  expeilitinn  was 
sent  fmnj  Halifa.v  against  the  coast  of 
Maine,  whilst  another  under  Vice-Admiral 
Cockburn  proceeded  to  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  .-Vugust,  and  landed  troops  wliieh  g.iined 
a  victory  at  Bl.idensburg,  under  Giiier.il 
Ross,  entered  Washington,  and  Ininit 
some  of  the  public  buildings.  This  little 
event  .\meric.uis  are  somewhat  apt  lo 
overlook.  "  To  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  world,"  s.ays  Joniini.  a  French 
military  critic,  "  a  handful  of  7.tKX)  or 
8,000  Knglish  were  seen  to  descend  in 
the  midst  of  a  Stale  of  10,000,000  souls, 
penetrate  a  considerable  distance,  besiege 
the  capital,  and  destroy  public  establish- 
ments—results for  which  history  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  another  example." 
Meanwhile  the  Americans  under  General 
Brown  crossed  from  Buffalo  into  I'pper 
Canada,  captured  Fort  Erie,  and  on  July 
25th  were  met  by  General  Drumniond  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  a  short  distance  below  llic 
Kails  of  Niagara,  when  the  Americans, 
though  superior  in  numbers,  were  forced 
to  retreat  and  eventually  to  cross  to  the 
American  side.  Upon  Lake  Champlain, 
a  force  under  the  governor,  .Sir  George 
Prevost,  co-operating  with  a  naval  llotilia, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Platts- 
burg  in  which  the  British  ships  were 
decisively  defeated.  The  defeat  on  Lake 
Ch.implain  undoubtedly  affected  the  terms 
of  peace  which  were  arranged  at  Ghent, 
on  December  24,  1814.  Both  the 
Americans  and  the  British  were  anxious 
for  peace — the  former  owing  to  the  serious 
financial  difficulties  of  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes  due  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  commerce  from  the  sea. 
British  sea  power,  quite  as  much  as  the 
success  of  the  forces  employed  in  Canada 
in  preventing  an  invasion  of  British 
territory,  was  responsible  for  the  eager- 
ness of  the  American  Government  to  come 
to  terms.  The  New  England  States  had 
never  had  any  heart  in  the  war,  and  had 
threatened  to  secede  if  it  were  not  brought 
to  a  speedy  conclusion.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  the  territories  of 
each  party  were  to  remain  exactly  as 
before  the  war,  although  the  British  Peace 
Commissioners  had  been  anxious  to  secure 
some  modification  of  the  Can.adian  frontier 
line  which  would  give  Canada  a  better 
control  of  the  lakes.  Their  failure  to 
achieve  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  naval 
defeat  on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  retreat 
gi  Prcyost, 
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I'r.ictically  the  only  result  of  the  useless 
expenditure  of  lives  and  treasure  known 
as  the  W.u  of  1S12  was  the  consoliil.ilicu 
<>l  till-  C. 111. till. nis  in  the  defence  of  Uuii 
country.  It  demonstrated  thai  ueitlier 
the  French  nor  the  British  had  then  any 
desire  for  annexation  to  the  United  St.ites. 
Whilst  the  brunt  of  the  war  had  fallen 
upon  Upper  Can.ida,  where  for  the  lime 
being  all  constitutional  wiangles  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  fight  for  nalioii.il 
existence,  it  had  scarcely  affected  llu- 
continuity  of  history  in  the  lower  y\« 
vince.  There  the  w.ir  had  been  in  llie 
nature  of  an  inlerhide.  wliitli  did  nil 
prevent  the  Ouebec  .Assembly  from  con- 
tinuing the  constitutional  squabbles  in 
which  they  were  already  involved,  al- 
though the  asperities  of  political  life  may 
have  been  softened,  and  the  progress 
towards  the  subsequent  constitutional 
rupture  retarded  by  the  common  danger. 
P>ut  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  there 
was  a  renewal  of  political  .agitation  which 
eventually  ended  in  open  rebellion.  In 
Ouebec  the  French  population  consisted  of 
an  intensely  conservative  gentry  and  an 
uneducated  peasantry,  both  of  whom  were 
attached  to  their  Church,  and  both  of 
whom  had  imbibed  Nalion.ihstic  views 
with  the  introduction  of  representative 
institutions.  The  free  institutions  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  planted  upon  responsive 
soil  :  and  although  the  French  had  cared 
nothing  for  democratic  theories  when 
under  the  absolute  sway  of  their  own 
governors,  they  now  began  to  lake  more 
than  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  own 
affairs  and  to  press  for  reforms  for  which 
thay  were  as  yet  scarcely  fitted.  Theoiy 
translated  into  practice  turned  the  Frencli- 
Canadians  into  politicians,  and  none  of 
the  functions  of  government  seemed  too 
high  for  the  ambitions  of  their  leaders. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  constitutional  struggle  which  ended 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  further  than  to 
explain  briefly  the  causes  which  led  to 
this  event. 

The  main  ground  of  dispute,  as  has 
always  been  the  case  with  democratic 
communities,  was  the  control  of  the 
public  purse.  Both  the  French  and 
British-Canadians  were  at  one  on  this 
point,  and  they  resented  the  fact  that 
they  had   no  control   over  the    Executive, 
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for  even  the  j'ouiigest  clerk  was  respon- 
sible to  the  authorities  in  Downing  Street 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Whilst  the  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  had  been  suflicient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  administration  the 
Canadians  had  had  in  reality  little  cause 
for  complaint,  but  so  soon  as  it  became 
necessary  to  ask  the  Assembly  to  vote 
funds  for  the  discharge  of  government  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives should  be  given  some  control 
over  the  Executive.  The  official  aris- 
tocracy gradually  assumed  control  of  all 
the  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  ruling  faction,  by  means  of  patron- 
age and  the  influence  it  exerted  over  many 
of  the  mercantile  class,  practicall}'  domi- 
nated the  Executive  Council  and  prevented 
the  reform  of  abuses  where  such  reform 
was  likely  to  affect  their  own  interests. 
Although  in  its  inception  the  constitu- 
tional movement  was  largel}'  a  protest  by 
those  outside  the  magic  circle  against 
those  who  were  more  favoured,  it  rapidly 
assumed  a  more  definite  aspect,  especially 
when  the  Assembly,  during  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (i8i8-iq), 
took  upon  itself  to  recast  the  Budget  and 
reduced  or  omitted  salaries  at  will.  They 
claimed  privileges  which  no  Colonial  Par- 
liament exercises  even  at  the  present  day^ 
for  security  of  office  is  one  of  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Civil  Service.  The  dispute 
waxed  and  waned  during  the  follow- 
ing years,  for  the  Imperial  Government, 
although  willing  to  redress  grievances 
wherever  such  could  be  proved,  were 
naturally  averse  from  placing  the  Execu- 
tive officers  at  the  mercy  of  a  faction. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  than 
those  connected  with  the  control  of  the 
Executive  which  were  rapidly  producing 
a  crisis.  It  is  true  that  official  corruption 
was  rife.  Large  grants  of  public  lands 
were  made  to  partisans  in  return  for  the 
smallest  services,  and  the  mercantile  sup- 
porters of  the  ruling  clique  managed  to 
secure  trade  advantages  over  which  the 
Assembly  tried  in  vain  to  exercise  control. 
But  it  was  largely  in  other  directions  that 
discontent  arose,  although  these  abuses  in 
the  main  originated  in  the  lack  of  control 
over  public  officials.  It  was  freely  asserted 
that  the  Courts,  which  should  have  been 
superior  to  outside  influences,  were  in 
reality  subjected  to  tlie  interference  of 
the  Executive  officials,  and  the  suspicion 
that  judges  and  juries  could  be  tampered 


with,  even  if  it  were  not  true,  h;id  a  dis- 
turbing effect  throughout  Canada.  More- 
over, even  over  matters  of  purely  local 
concern,  tlie  Family  Compact,  as  it  was 
termed,  exercised  a  close  and  corrupt 
control,  and  the  larger  towns  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  securing  acts  of  in- 
corporation, which  were  generally  rejected 
by  the  nominated  Legislative  Council  after 
having  passed  the  elected  Assembly.  And 
lastly,  the  freedom  of  the  Press  was 
seriously  assailed  under  the  existing  laws 
of  criminal  libel,  and  editors,  such  as 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  controlled 
tlic  Colonial  Ailvocate,  and  Joseph  Howe, 
one  of  the  most  active  w'orkers  in  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  were  sub- 
ject to  vexatious  and  petty  prosecutions. 
These  abuses  naturally  led  to  discontent 
amongst  the  English-speaking  population 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  two 
Canadas,  but  F^nglish  settlers  in  Quebec 
had  a  further  grievance  because  they  were 
not  adequately  represented  even  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  They  resented  the 
control  of  the  French  majority.  The  latter, 
on  their  part,  objected  to  their  practical 
exclusion  from  Executive  offices.  The 
feeling  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
population  was  not  cordial.  Even  as  early 
as  1810  Sir  James  Craig,  who  was  then 
governor-general,  had  reported  that  "  the 
line  of  distinction  between  us  is  completely 
drawn  ;  friendship,  cordiality,  are  not  to  be 
found,  even  common  intercourse  scarcely 
exists."  The  interlude  of  1812  checked 
this  feeling  for  a  time,  but  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  it  became  more 
marked,  and  the  growing  forces  of  a 
French-Canadian  nationality  quite  as  much 
as  the  squabble  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature  brought  about  the 
final  crisis.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  who  after  a  long 
fight  on  behalf  of  responsible  government 
finally  became  one  of  the  most  fiery  ad- 
vocates of  rebellion,  the  French-Canadians 
were  urged  along  the  patlis  of  democratic 
progress.  As  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  he  exercised  an  enormous  in- 
fluence over  his  fellow-countrymen,  but 
his  command  over  the  British  section  of 
the  population  was  considerably  modified 
by  his  evident  desire  for  the  foundation  of 
a  French-Canadian  nation  in  Quebec  that 
should  no  longer  form  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  Year  by  year  the  sliarc  ol  the 
French-Canadians  in  the  control  of  Canada 
had  been  becoming  less,  and  although  they 
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were  wealthier  and  possessed  on  the  whole 
a  better  form  of  government  than  when 
Quebec  had  fallen  before  Wolfe,  their 
national  pride  had  been  wounded.  They 
believed,  not  without  some  show  of  justice, 
that  they  were  being  ousted  from  their 
own  countr)^  and  the  younger  generation 
was  ready  to  listen  to  the  pernicious  doc- 
trines of  the  more  immoderate  of  their 
leaders.  Ostensibly  the  rebellion  in  Canada 
was  brought  about  by  constitutional  abuses, 
but  in  reality  it  was  due  to  far  deeper 
causes.  Finally  the  Assembly  withheld 
supplies,  and  in  the  j-ears  between  1834 
(when  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Thomas 
Spring- Rice,  afterwards  Lord  Monteagle, 
had  been  obliged  to  sanction  an  advance 
of  X3i,ooo  from  the  military  chest  for 
the  payment  of  public  officials)  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  matters  were 
at  a  deadlock  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment came  to  a  standstill.  Both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Can.ada  there  was  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  feeling  against  the  Im- 
perial authorities  which  was  encouraged 
by  the  support  accorded  by  the  Radical 
leaders  in  Great  Britain.  Although  their 
speeches  and  letters  frequently  alienated 
the  sympathy  of  the  more  moderate  of 
those  who  desired  the  introduction  of 
responsible  government  into  Canada,  they 
encouraged  the  extreme  section,  some  of 
whom  were  desirous  of  amalgamation  with 
the  United  States  or  the  formation  of  an 
independent  Canadian  republic.  The  Eng- 
lish Radical,  Joseph  Hume,  who  had  written 
to  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  that  in  his 
opinion  a  storm  was  brewing  "  which 
will  terminate  in  independence  and 
freedom  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
the  mother  country,"  encouraged  the 
extremists  with  hopes  of  support  that 
were  never  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
they  were  further  emboldened  to  proceed 
to  extremes  when  they  realized  that  Great 
Britain  was  passing  through  a  constitutional 
crisis  from  which  the  democracy  seemed 
destined  to  emerge  triumphant. 

In  1835  the  Karl  of  Gosford  was  sent  to 
Canada  to  act  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
Governor  and  Chairman  of  a  Commission 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  affairs.  His  colleagues  as 
commissioners  were  Sir  George  Gipps, 
afterwards  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grey,  a  retired  Indian 
judge.  But  the  results  of  tlieir  inquiry 
were  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
when    Lord   John    Russell   introduced    ten 
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resolutions  into  the  House  of  Commons,  tlicn  established  himscU  upon  Navy  Islaii.l 
which  passed  both  Houses  of  I'aili.inient,  in  tlu-  Ni.ij-aia  Kiver.  where  he  established 
refusinj;  the  demand  for  an  elective  Lej-is.  a  ••  IVovisional  Government  "  for  Upper 
lativc  Council  and  overriding  the  action  of  Canada.  Hut  a  movement  commeiieed 
the  Assembly  in  refusing;  to  vote  supplies,  uniler  such  cireumstanees  and  led  by  a 
the  excitement  became  intense  lhrou>;hout  political  fanatic,  skilled  in  the  compilation 
Canada.  The  Quebec  Legislature  met  for  of  paper  constitutions  and  more  lilted  for 
the  last  time  on  .Vngust  ih,  l«37.  when  it  the  newspiper  oflice  than  for  the  leader- 
was  prorogued  bv  l.ord  Ciosford  after  it  ship  of  ujcn,  was  doomed  to  failure.  .\s  in 
had  demanded  that  the  resolutions  which  Lower  Can,.da  the  riots  in  I'pper  Canada 


had   been  passed  by  the   Imperial   Parlia- 
ment should  be  rescinded. 

The   rising  which  followed   was   mainly 
the  work  of  noisy  agitators.     The  majority 


the  demands  of  Ihe  ^Juebec  House  of 
.Assembly  for  a  full  measiue  of  responsi- 
bility were  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Ciuumons  in  M.iroh  i.S.^7,  Lord  Joliu 
Kussell  voiced  the  opinions  of  tin-  vast 
majority  of  moderate  Knglisluiuu  111  llu- 
following  words  :  "  1  hold,"  he  h.ul  said, 
"this  proposition  to  be  entirely  incom- 
patible with  llu-  rel.ilions  between  llie 
mother  country  and  the  colony.  .  .  .  That 
part  of  tlie  constilution  wliich  reiiuiies  that 
the  uiiiiislers  of  llie  Crown  shall  In-  irsp.ui. 
sible  to  rarlianient,  anil  sli.ill  be  reniov.iMe 


were  easily  suppressed. 

The    rebellion,   such    as    it    was,   would 
scarcely  be  worthy  of  attention  but  for  the 

_^  _  important  results  it  was  to  bring  .dxnit.     It  if   tliey   do    not   obtain   the  conhdence    of 

onhepcople.aithough  they  were  advocates      served  to  emphasi/.e  the  fact,  which    had  Parliament,  is  a  condition  which  exists  in 

of  constitutional  reform,  were  opposed   to      become  apparent  to  every  student  of  polili-  an  ImiK-rial  Legislature,  and  in  an  Imperial 

the  use  of  armed  force  :  whilst  in  l,}uebec      c.il  affairs,  that  there  was  something  wrong  Legislature  only.     It  is  a  condition  which 

the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church      in  the  constitution  of  Canada,  and  t,.  call  cannot  be  carried   into  elfect  in  a  colony 

were  almost   unanimously  on   the   side   of      attention  to  the  urgent  and  immediale  iiced  -it  is    a   condition  whicli   can  only  exist 

law    and    order.      Kortun.ately,   when    the      for   reform.      .Mthough   on   so    small    and  in    one   pl.ice,    nanulv,    the    seal    of    the 

crisis    arose    the    man    was     at    hand    to      insignilicant  a  scale,  il  led  to  the  inilialion  l^npire.' 
control     and     checkmate     the     disorderly      of     a     policy     that     changed     the     whole 
elements.    Sir  John  Colborne,  in  command      tendency  of  colonial  history  and  produced 

of  the  troops,  was  prepared  for  the  rising      those  far-reaching  reforms  wliich  were  to  Canada   already    had    the    fullest    nicisure 

and   moved   into   Montreal   after   the    first      turn  dependent  colonies  into  vigorous  and  of    self-governincnt     compatible    with    lis 

disturbance.    He  organized  volunteer  corps      self-governing  communities.    It  was,  in  f.ict,  status   as   a   colony,  and    who   refused   to 

in    Montreal    and    Quebec,   ordered    up   a      destined  to  change   the  whole  conception  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Kxecutive  could 

of    Kmpire  then   prevailing  in  the  official  be  responsible  to  any  other  body  than  the 

mind,  to  widen  the   Knglishman's  idea  of  Imperial    Parliament    acting    through    the 

the  constitutional  connection  between  the  Colonial  Office.     ICven  those  who  were  in 

motherland  and  the  overseas  dominions  of  favour    of    a    complete    measure   of    self- 

the  Crown,  and  to  lead  to  the  introduction  govcrment    looked    upon    the    innovation 


This    view    accurately    represented    the 
oninions     of     those     who     believed     that 


regiment  from  Halifax,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Upper  Canada,  secured 
another  from  Toronto.  There  was,  there- 
fore, little  chance  of  a   successful   rising 


Nevertheless     the     political     organization      of  an  experiment  in  government  for  which      as  being   likely   to    lead   to   the   complete 


known   as   the   "  Fils   de    Libcrte,"   whose 

members   looked   forward   to   "  a   glorious 

destinv"  and  conceived   the   occasion  the 

'•  fit   opportunity   for    assuming    our    rank 

among    the    independent   sovereignties   of 

America,"   organized   rioting   in    Montreal 

and  initialed  a  reign  of   terror  by  means      proper  remedy. 

of  secret  intimidation  and   threats  against 

persons  and    property.      Fitful   outbreaks 

occurred  in  various  districts,  but  the  insur- 
gents  were   everywhere    met    by   military 

force    and    their    leaders,    Papineau,    Dr. 

Wilfred   Nelson,   an    Englishman    born    in 

Montreal,  and  John  Storrow   Brow'n,  said 

to   have   been   an   American — incongruous 

leaders    in    a   forlorn   enterprise — escaped 

across    the    frontiers    and   the    movement 

collapsed.      The    contemporaneous    rising 

in  Upper  Canada  was  even  more  foolish. 

There  the  lead  was  taken  by  William  Lyon 

Mackenzie,     who     attempted     to     capture 


the  events  of  the  American  Revolution  had      severance  of  the  colonies  from  Ihe  mother 

already   prepared    the   way.      Fortunately      country     within     a     comparatively     short 

there    were     then     men     in     England    of      period— a    consummation   devoutly   to    be 

sufficiently  broad  sympathies  to  understand       wished  in  Ihe  innids  of  some  of  the   more 

the  true  meaning  of  the  unrest  in  Canada      extreme  of  the  Radical  party.     But  it  was 

and    sufficiently   intelligent    to    apply   the      given   to   one   man,   by    the    ability    wilh 

which  he  handled  a  critical  situation  and 

by  the  superiority  of  his  political  instinct, 

to  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  half-way 

house   between    complete   separation    and 

CH.\PTI-:K  XVII  merely   representative   institutions,  and  to 

,    ,       ,         ,      „  .  suggest  a  change    which    proved    that  the 

Lord    Durham's   Report  "^  .  -     ,       ,  ,,     , 

gradual  extension    ol    the   fullest    measure 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  of    self-government   need   not    necessarily 

the  introduction  of  responsible  government  lead  to  complete  independence.     This  man 

was   the   work   of  a  few  months  or   even  was  John   George  Lambton,  son-in-law  of 

of  one  man.     There   were   few   who  were  Earl   Grey,  who   had    been    raised   to   the 

able  to  grasp  the  true   significance  of  the  peerage  as   Earl   of  Durham   after  having 

change  which  was  about  to  be  introduced,  won    recognition    and     popularity    as    an 

and  it  may  justly   be  questioned  whether  advanced   reformer.     Durham,  although  a 


even  some  of   those   who   were  in  favour  democrat,   was   nevertheless   an   aristocrat 

Toronto;  but  the  loyal  citizens  organized      of   the   fullest  measure  of  self-government  by   birth   and   inclination.     He    was    self- 

themselves    for    defence,    and    when    Sir      were    able     to     realize     the    fundamental  willed,  occasionally  intractable,  impetuous, 

Francis  Bond  Head  advanced  against  the  in-      differences  whicli  it  would  bring  about  in  and   enthusiastic,   but   above   all,   he,    like 

surgentsthev  rapidly  dispersed.    Mackenzie      the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  many  true  democrats,  was  ready  to  force 

escaped  across  the  frontier  to  Buffalo,  and      colonies.      When  the  resolutions    refusing  his  opinions  upon  other  men  and  to  compel 
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acquisition  in  his  plans.  In  a  word  he  was 
a  man  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  personality, 
who  had  adopted  theories  of  government 
that  seemed  at  variance  with  his  character, 
but  which  were,  nevertheless,  neither 
opposed  to  his  temperament  nor  repug- 
nant to  his  understanding.  Democracy, 
as  Durham  conceived  it,  was  not  neces- 
sarily government  by  consent,  because,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  French-Canadians,  but  government 
by  force,  if  need  be,  but  upon  a  wider 
basis  than  had  hitherto  been  conceived 
to  be  possible. 

Durham  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  England.  According  to  the  industrious 
Creevy,'  "  he  considered  ;/."40,ooo  a  year  a 
moderate  income,  such  as  a  man  might 
jog  on  with,"  and  he  was  thus  a  man  of 
consideration  at  a  period  when  wealthy- 
men  were  less  numerous  than  they  are 
to-day.  Moreover,  he  was  a  thorn  in 
tlie  side  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  always  choosing  tlie  line 
of  least  resistance,  thought  that  Durham 
would  be  better  across  tlie  Atlantic  tlian 
as  a  member  of  his  own  cabinet.  When 
he  landed  at  Quebec  on  May  28,  183S, 
invested  with  extraordinarv  powers  as 
"  Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief 
in  and  over  each  of  Our  Provinces  of 
Lower  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Xew  Brunswick,  and  in  and 
over  Our  Island  of  Prince  Edward,  in 
North  America  .  .  .  and  Newfoundland 
.  .  .  and  High  Commissioner  and  Gover- 
nor-General of  Our  said  Provinces,"  he 
came  not  only  with  the  prestige  of  a  great 
name  but  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a 
grand  seigneur  of  the  olden  times.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  imposing  staff  he  rode  to 
the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  set  up 
a  brilliant  court  and  lavishly  entertained 
his  guests  with  a  magnificence  that  was 
intended  to  impress  them  that  his  almost 
regal  powers  could  be  matched  by  an 
almost  royal  display.  But  outward  show 
was  only  a  means  towards  an  end. 
Durham  was  at  heart  one  of  that  then 
rare  brood— a  Radical-Imperialist,  and 
being  a  man  of  genius  and  resource  he 
immediately  stamped  his  personality  not 
only  upon  the  Canadians  he  had  come 
to  govern,  but  upon  the  annals  of  the 
empire.  Unlike  some  other  men  of  genius 
who  have  preferred  to  shine  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  mediocrities,  he    had 

'  Writer  of  a  diary  which  is  full  of  gossip  and 
scand.-il  relating  to  the  later  Georgian  era. 


the  intelligence  to  appoint  as  his  subordi- 
nates men  of  character  and  intellect.  Two 
of  these  were  his  secretary,  Charles  BuUer, 
who  has  been  credited,  probably  wrongly, 
vi-ith  the  authorship  of  Lord  Durham's 
report,  and  Edward  Ciibbon  Wakefield, 
who  accompanied  the  High  Commissioner 
as  unofficial  adviser,  and  doubtless  in- 
fluenced the  advice  which  was  tendered 
by  Durham  to  the  Crown.  Accompanied 
by  men  of  wide  views,  whose  Imperial 
sympathies  were  not  chilled  by  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  official  radicalism,  Durham 
threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
into  the  task  of  introducing  order  into  the 
political  cliaos  then  existing  in  Canada. 
The  constitution  liad  been  suspended,  and 
Lord  Durham  on  his  arrival  at  once  gave 
the  key-note  of  his  policy  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  then  Executive  Council,  and 
immediately  freed  himself  from  the  in- 
fluence of  those  local  and  permanent  cabals 
which  had  been  odious  to  the  whole  pro- 
vince bv  appointing  a  new  Council,  in 
which  were  included  his  three  secretaries. 
"  II  a  fait  deja  une  bonne  chose,"  said  a 
prominent  Frencli-Canadian,  "il  a  tue  les 
deux  Conseils."  '  He  had,  in  fact,  shown 
himself  to  be  independent  of  official 
control. 

Durham's  chief  problem  was  to 
reconcile  the  Englisli  and  the  French, 
for  the  rebellion  had  been  brought  about 
as  much  by  race  antipathy  as  by  other 
causes.  But  he  was  under  no  illusions 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  races. 
He  had  landed  in  Canada  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  "  narrow  and  mischievous 
spirit  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
acts  of  the  French-Canadians  ...  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  no  quarter 
should  be  shown  to  the  absurd  preten- 
sions of  races,"  °  and  as  his  report  shows 
he  became  fixed  in  the  belief  that  two 
separate  national  ideas  could  not  exist 
side  b)'  side  within  the  same  nation. 
His  inquiries  led  him  to  the  opinion  that 
the  French  were  "  utterly  uneducated 
and  singularly  inert,  implicitly  obeying 
leaders  who  ruled  them  by  the  influence 
of  a  blind  confidence  and  narrow- 
national  prejudices,"  whilst  the  English, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  "  a  very  inde- 
pendent, not  very  manageable,  and 
sometimes  a  rather  turbulent  democracy." 
He  found  "two  nations  warring  in  the 
bosom     of     a     single      State  .  .  .  and      a 

"  Buller's  **  Sketch  of  Lord  Durham's  Mission." 
-   Idem. 
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struggle  not  of  principles  but  of  races,"  ' 
and  it  was  his  desire  to  foster  the  growth 
of  a  Canadian  nation  having  common 
ideals  as  well  as  common  political 
institutions.  He  believed — and  this  is 
the  one  weak  point  of  his  report — that 
bv  .\nglifying  Canada  the  French- 
Canadians  would  gradually  cease  the  use 
of  their  own  language,  and  would  thus 
lose  a  great  part  of  their  racial  inde- 
pendencc  and  individuality.  But  the 
grant  of  liberal  institutions  did  not  have 
the  eft'ect  of  eliminating  the  French- 
Canadian  characteristics,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  on 
February  3,  1910.  "  Friend  of  liberty  as 
lie  was,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
"  broad  as  he  was  in  his  conceptions, 
far-visioned  as  events  show  him  to  have 
been.  Lord  Durliam  himself  did  not 
appreciate  the  effect  of  liberal  institu- 
tions. Coming  to  Canada  at  a  time  when 
the  very  atmosphere  was  reeking  with 
rebellion,  he  formed  a  liasty  judgment 
upon  the  French  population  of  that  day." 
Nevertheless  Durham's  view  was  correct 
in  the  main,  and  the  effect  of  his  recom- 
mendations was  entirely  beneficial.  As 
a  preliminary  step  in  his  policy  of 
conciliation  he  proclaimed  a  general 
amnestv,  and  being  unwilling  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  he  issued  an  ordinance  banish- 
ing eight  persons  to  Bermuda.  His 
action  was  as  magnaminous  as  it  was 
unwise  ;  for  unfortunately  his  enemies, 
who  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
immediately  challenged  the  legality  of 
his  action,  which  the  splenetic  Brougham, 
whose  narrow  mind  was  incapable  of 
generous  emotions,  and  who  had 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  giving  up 
the  North  American  colonies,  magnified 
into  the  high-handed  act  of  a  petty 
despot— legal  trivialities  ever  appealing 
to  the  petty  and  self-seeking  mind, 
^lelbourne,  when  the  matter  was 
pressed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  weakly 
defended  Durham's  action,  and  although 
he  had  promised  his  "unflinching" 
support  he  adopted  the  unworthy  course 
of  disallowing  the  ordinance.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Lord  Durham  had  received 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  queen 
in     which      the     ordinance      was      highly 

'  Lord  Durham's  Keport.  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  edited,  with  an  able  introduction,  by 
Sir  Charles  Lucas. 
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approved,  he  \v;is  s;icriliceil  owiiij;  to 
the  factious  conduct  of  the  Torie>  liv  tlic 
ministers  who  should  liavc  supported  hiui 
— ;«  proceedin};  discreditable  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  weak  and  scnti- 
ment.d  Lord  lileiielii<,  who  was  then 
responsiltle  for  the  colonies.  Incensed 
by  the  attitude  of  the  ministers,  Durham 
at  once  sent  in  his  resi}<nation,  and 
findinj*  it  "  impossilMe  to  bear  up  aj;ainst 
the  anxieties  and  labour  of  his  govern- 
ment under  existing  circumstances"' 
he  left  ^>uel>cc  on  November  i,  iS;S, 
scarcely  live  months  alter  he  li.iil 
landed. 

It  wa-i  iluiiiij;  Ins  voyajje  home  that 
the  celel'>n»ted  report,  which  has  l>eeii 
termed  the  "  Hible  of  Responsible 
Government,"  w.is  written.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  discuss  even  the  m.iin  points 
of  this  document,  which  in  .-iddition  to 
the  two  chief  recommendations  dealt 
with  public  lands,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  clergy  reserves,'  and  land 
companies,  immigration,  improvement  of 
means  of  communication,  .idministration 
of  justice,  and  education  ;  but  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  two  recom- 
mendations which  were  destined  to  exert 
such  an  influence  over  the  future  of 
Cxinada  and  the  empire.  These  were 
the  reunion  of  I'ppcr  and  Lower 
Cauiida  under  one  p.irliament  and  the 
introduction  of  responsible  government. 
Lord  Durham  had  become  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  a 
permanent  French  majority  under  an 
immovable  British  executive  in  one  of 
the  provinces  was  to  secure  a  permanent 
British  majority  in  the  united  provinces, 
served  by  an  e.xecutive  which  should  be 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  majority. 
•He  believed  that  under  such  an  arrange- 

■  Bullcr. 

'  One  of  the  principal  questions  that  h.i<l  led 
to  ill-feeling  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  English  inhabitants  was  connected  with  the 
clerg)-  reser\es.  This  problem  had  embittered 
public  life  in  Upper  Canada  since  the  reserves 
had  been  created  by  the  Act  of  1791,  which  had 
provided  among  other  things  that  there  should  be 
a  permanent  appropriation  of  public  lands  for 
the  endowment  of  a  ProtesUint  clergy.  Ministers 
of  .all  denominations,  ever  ready  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes  provided  by  a  too  kind  Government, 
desired  to  share  in  these  provisions,  but  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Strachan,  afterwards  liishop  of  Toronto, 
although  in  a  minority,  claimed  ownership  01 
these  lands.  The  eventu.il  result  of  the  unedifving 
quarrels  was  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  m  1S54 
finally  secularized  the  reserves,  alter  providing  for 
those  clergvmen  who  had  acquired  vested  interests 
in  them. 


inetit  pohlical  parties  would  Icml  lo 
fusion  and  am.il^.im.ition  rather  th.in 
remain  upon  strictly  racial  lines,  and  that 
the  French-Canadians  wouKI  lose  their 
political  individuality  as  they  became 
gradu,illy  sw,impetl  by  an  ever-increasing 
British  majority.  At  this  period  the 
population  of  the  two  Canadas  was  a 
little  over  one  million,  of  wlioni  the 
French  nundiered  less  than  one  half, 
■file  two  provinces  together  possessed 
ail  adequate  though  not  excessive 
majority  over  the  p-rcnch,  which  would 
become  larger  as  time  went  on  owing 
lo  the  inllux  of  British  emigrants.  The 
coiillict  between  the  two  r.aces  was  to 
be  terminated  by  ensuring  that  "  the 
ascendancy  should  never  again  be  placed 
in  any  hands  but  those  of  an  Knglish 
population."  These  views  of  a  Kadic.il 
statesman  of  the  early  Victorian  era  are 
interesting  when  contrasted  with  recent 
experiments  in  South  Africa. 

Lord  Durham's  report  iiaturall)'  caused 
great  indignation  amongst  the  F'rench- 
Canadians,  who  were  unwilling  to  sink 
their  individuality  in  a  parliament  in  which 
as  a  race  thej'  would  always  be  in  a 
minority  ;  but  fortunately  for  Canada  the 
views  of  the  High  Commissioner  prevailed, 
and  the  Union  Act  was  passed  on  July  28, 
1840,  the  very  day  that  Lord  Durham,  to 
whose  foresight  it  was  due,  died.  The 
initiation  of  the  Act  was  left  to  the  new 
governor,  Charles  Poulett  Thompson,  after- 
wards Lord  Sydenham,  who  issued  a 
proclamation  naming  February  10,  1841, 
as  the  date  when  union  should  take  effect. 
When  the  first  Parliament  of  the  now- 
united  Canadas  met  on  June  14,  1841,  at 
Kingston,  it  was  evident  that  a  great 
experiment  in  government  had  been 
initiated.  The  Executive  Council  became 
the  Ministry,  and  as  such  held  itself 
responsible  to  Parliament  rather  than  to  the 
governor,  and  as  subsequent  events  showed 
the  majority  of  its  members  accepted  this 
fresh  situation  as  the  essential  portion  of 
the  new'  constitution.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  it  had  been  Durham's  hope  in 
recommending  this  abrupt  departure  from 
established  usage  that  eventually  the  oilier 
provinces  of  Canada  would  be  induced  to 
join  in  a  common  parliament.  Constitu- 
tional problems  precisely  similar,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  race  question,  had  arisen 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where 
a  similar  struggle  had  been,  and  was  still, 
proceeding.  In  the  former,  Joseph  Howe, 
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wliosi-  ii.iiiie  i-.  kiiiiwii  1. 11  1h\i>iuI  iIh- 
conliiU'S  of  his  own  pioviiice,  .md  in  tlie 
l.itter  Lemuel  Allan  Wilmot,  were  the  chief 
exponents  of  constitutional  liberty.  Lord 
Durham,  with  prophetic  insight,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  there  should  be  a 
united  Canada  in  which,  "by  raising  up  for 
the  North  American  colonist  some  nationalitv 
of  his  own,"  a  balance  should  be  establisluil 
against  the  l!niled  Slates,  "  .Such  a  union," 
he  stated,  "  would  at  once  decisively  "-ctlle 
the  question  of  races;  it  would  enabli-  all 
the  provinces  to  co-operate  for  all  conimoii 
purposes  ;  and  above  all  it  would  form  a 
great  and  powerful  jnople,  possessing  the 
means  of  securing  good  and  responsible 
government  for  itself,  and  which,  uiidrr 
llie  pKitfClioii  of  the  Hiilisli  iMnpire.  niif^lil 
111  Mime  measure  counterbalance  tlie  pre- 
poiulerant  and  increasing  indiieiice  of  the 
United  States  on  the  .American  conliiienl. " 
These  were  truly  prophetic  words  w'liich 
required  not  only  imagination  at  the  time 
they  were  uttered  but  a  clear  appreciation 
of  the  forces  that  were  moulding  a  great 
nation  out  of  waning  elements. 


CIIAI'TKK  .Win 

Political  and  Economic  Progress 

The  years  succeeding  the  introduction 
of  responsible  government  into  Canada 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
economic  progress  of  the  country.  The 
decade  immediately  following  the  opening 
of  the  first  Parliament  for  the  united 
provinces  vt'itncssed  considerable  activity 
in  road-making  and  bridgc-buildiiig,  and 
in  improving  internal  water  comnumi- 
cation,  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
liberal  sums  that  were  voted  for  these 
purposes  and  the  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  ;  whilst  during  the 
next  decade  there  was  a  development  of 
railway  enterprise  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  next  period  of  expansion 
ill  Canadian  history.  Lord  Durham  had 
called  attention  to  the  inadequate  means 
of  communication  vvliich  retarded  the 
development  of  the  country  and  caused 
emigrants  to  proceed  to  the  United  States 
instead  of  settling  in  British  territory.  In 
the  opening  years  of  the  century  Canada 
was  still  practically  unknown,  except  in 
the  eastern  districts.  The  immense  terri- 
tories lying  to  the  west  of  the  great  lakes 
were  only  traversed  by  intrepid  fur  traders 
and   hunters,  and   were  under  the  control 
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of  the  Hudson's  Kay  Companv,  a  monopoly 
of  fur  traders  whose  interests  were  opposed 
to  the  settlement  of  agriculturists  in  their 
wide  domains  and  who  were  as  unwilling 
as  their   rivals,  the   North-West  Company 
and   other    merchants,   to   encourage    any 
inHux  of  settlers  into  tlicir  cherished  pre- 
serves.    The   tide   of    Western  exploration 
had  indeed  commenced,  l^ut  the  explorers 
who  were  traversing  the  great  waterways 
or   wandering  over    the  vast  prairie  lands 
were     generally    traders,    who     had     little 
sympathy   with   the   visions   of  those    who 
regarded  Western  Canada  as  a  land  which 
might  sustain  a  thriving  agricultural  popu- 
lation.    The  vast  solitudes  of  the  interior 
were  trodden  by  a  great  number  of  bison, 
whicli    wandered    over     the    great    fertile 
plains  in   immense   herds  and  formed  the 
main  sustenance  of  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Indians     who    were    practically    the    sole 
inhabitants    of    the    West.     With    the   ex- 
ception  of  the  servants  of  tlic  fur-trading 
companies  at  a  few  outlying  trading  posts 
and  small  bands  of  half-breeds,  this  country 
was  entirely  without  E^uropean  inhabitants. 
Only  a  few  years  previously  the  continent 
had    been   crossed    from   east   to   west  by 
.\le.\ander  Mackenzie,  who,  after  descend- 
ing  the   Mackenzie   River  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,   had  again  set  forth  on 
a  perilous  voyage  of  discovery.     By  cross- 
ing the  Rocky  Mountains  and  making  his 
way  to  the  coast  he  had  achieved  in  179^ 
what  the  Verendryes  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish forty  years  earlier  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact   that    he   had    passed    through    fertile 
lands  which  were  capable  of  high  develop- 
ment, he  was  one  of  the  keenest  opponents 
of  any  attempt  to  populate  the  sohtudes.' 
But  the  p:arl  of  Selkirk,  a  patriotic  Scottish 
nobleman    who   had    interested   himself  in 
philanthropic  projects,  and  was  an  ardent 
supporter    of      colonization      in      Western 
Canada,  had  outwitted  the  fur  traders  by 
securing    a     controlling     interest     in     the 
Hudson's    Bay  Company   and    then  estab- 
lishing   a    settlement    on    the    Red    River. 
In    spite   of    tlie    most    unscrupulous    op- 
position,   fostered    by   the    agents    of    the 
North-West  Company,  resulting  in  attacks 
upon    the    infant    colony    and    leading   to 
bloodshed    at   Sevenoaks,    near   Winnipe", 
on    June    19,    1816,    the    new     settlement 
took    root,    and    at    the    period    of     Lord 

'  For  an  account  of  Western  exploration  and  the 
Selkirk  Colony  see  article  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,"  by  I'.  K.  Lewin,  in  "The  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada." 


Selkirk's   untimely  death  the  nucleus  of   a 
thriving  colony  had    been  established  and 
the  long  monopoly  of  the  fur  traders  had 
been    broken    down.     But    progress     was 
essentially   slow,   and   although    there    was 
a  considerable  immigration  into  Canada  in 
the  years  following  the  termination  of  the 
Napoleonic    wars,    large     numbers     again 
crossed  the  borders  into  a  country  where 
the  conditions  were  easier  and  the  prospects 
of  securing  a  competency  seemed  brighter. 
Durham,  whose  report  is  invaluable  for  the 
information   it  gives    upon    this    question, 
estimated  that  of  the  new  arrivals  at  least 
60  per  cent,  left  tlie  country  ;  nor  is  such 
a  result  to  be  wondered  at  when  conditions 
on    each  side    of   the    boundary  are    taken 
into    account.     Durham     graphically    con- 
trasted the  two  countries.     "  By  describing 
one  side  and  reversing  the  picture,"  he  wrote 
in  his  vigorous  and  incisive  language,  "  the 
other    would    also   be  described.      On  the 
American   side  all  is   activity   and    bustle. 
The  forest  has  been  widely  cleared  ;  every 
year  numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and 
thousands    of    farms    are    created    out    of 
the     wastes  ;     canals     and     railroads    are 
finished  .  .  .  the   ways   of    communication 
and   transport    are    crowded    with   people 
and  enlivened  by  numerous  carriages  and 
large    steamboats.     The    observer    is    sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  harbours  on  the 
lakes    and    the    number    of    vessels    they 
contain.     Good  houses,    warehouses,   mills, 
inns,  villages,  towns,  and  even  great  cities, 
are  seen   almost  to   spring  up   out  of   the 
desert.  ...  On  the  British  side  of  the  line, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoured  spots, 
where   some   approach  to  American  pros- 
perity  is    apparent,   all    seems   waste   and 
desolate.     There  is  but  one  railroad  in  all 
British  America,  and  that,  running  between 
the  St.   Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  is 
only   15  miles    long.  .  .  .   But  it   is    not  in 
the    difference    between    the    larger   towns 
on    the  two   sides  that   we   shall   find    the 
strongest  evidence  of  our  own  inferiority. 
That   painful   but  undeniable  truth  is  most 
manifest    in   the    country   districts  through 
which  the  line  of  national  separation  passes 
for  a   thousand  miles.  ...  A  widely  scat- 
tered    population,    poor     and     apparently 
unenterprising,  without  towns  and  markets, 
almost   without  roads,  drawing  little  more 
than  a  rude  subsistence  from  ill-cultivated 
land,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  improving 
their   position,   present  to  us  the  most  in- 
structive contrast  to  their  enterprising  and 
thriving  neighbours  on  the  American  side." 
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The  United  States  offered  far  better 
opportunities  to  the  unskilled  labourer  as 
well  as  to  the  settlor  and  the  farmer,  and 
there  was  really  little  to  attract  the  emigrant 
to  Canada  in  comparison  with  the  superior 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  Whilst 
there  was  a  constant  leakage  of  population 
to  the  neighbouring  republic  there  was  then 
little  immigration  from  that  country,  where 
Canada  was  regarded — and  until  a  much 
later  period — as  a  strip  of  territory  which 
would  fall  easily  into  the  American  net. 
As  late  as  1857  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Seward,  wrote  that  "  in  common  with  most 
of  my  countrymen  I  have  thought  Canada 
a  mere  strip  lying  north  of  the  United 
States,  easily  detachable  from  the  parent 
State,  but  incapable  of  sustaining  itself,  and 
therefore  ultimately,  nay,  right  soon,  to  be 
taken  on  by  the  federal  union,  without 
materially  changing  or  affecting  its  own 
condition  or  development."  Although  for 
some  years  (1818-26  and  1830-32)  a  larger 
number  of  British  emigrants  went  to 
Canada  than  to  the  United  States,  these 
conditions  were  soon  reversed,  and  as  the 
century  advanced  the  disparity  in  numbers 
became  more  and  more  marked.  The 
reasons  are  obvious. 

But  the  spread  of  population  westwards 
was  nevertheless  steady  and  continuous. 
For  the  first  ten  years  following  the  peace 
the  average  number  of  immigrants  to  arrive 
at  Canadian  ports  was  about  g.ooo,  whilst 
the  following  year  saw  a  steadily  increasing 
number,  reaching  more  than  100,000  in 
1847,  the  year  of  the  Irish  famine.  Many 
of  the  immigrants  were  drawn  from,  the 
destitute  classes,  but  there  was  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  sturdy  farmers  and 
their  families  who  were  attracted  to  the 
New  World  by  glowing  accounts  of  better 
conditions  and  better  opportunities.  Upper 
Canada  attracted  the  majority.  New  cities 
and  townships  were  springing  up  on  every 
side,  and  in  spite  of  the  political  unrest 
the  population  progressed  from  poverty 
to  comparative  prosperity  as  the  years 
advanced.  Although  the  first  Imperial 
grants  in  aid  of  emigration  were  made 
in  1821  to  assist  emigrants  from  the  south 
of  Ireland  to  Canada,  there  were  many 
public  and  private  schemes  in  operation 
before  that  date.  On  the  termination  of 
hostilities  with  the  United  States  numbers 
of  British  soldiers  were  induced  to  take  up 
land  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ottawa  Rivers,  where  each  man  was 
provided  with  rations  and  3  plot  of  land, 
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varying  in  size  from  lOO  acres  in  the  case 
of  a  private  to  1,200  acres  for  a  field-ofiicer. 
After  tlie  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
War  Oflice  subsidized  retired  soldiers  of 
the  99th  and  loolh  Regiments  at  Richmond, 
near  Ottawa,  and  in  1819  there  was  an 
influx  of  weavers,  many  of  whom,  assisted 
by  a  Glasgow  emigration  society,  settled 
at  Granville.  In  the  following  year  3,000 
Lanarkshire  weavers  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lanark,'  and  in  1826  the 
Canada  Company  was  established  and  was 
instrumental  in  settling  large  numbers  of 
colonists  on  the  vacant  lands.  During  the 
next  decade  the  Mohawk  Indians  began 
to  dispose  of  their  lands,  and  with  the 
occupation  of  the  territories  of  the  Indians 
anotlier  barrier  across  the  path  of  Western 
expansion  was  broken  down,  until  finally 
the  Indians  were  assigned  welldetined 
reserves,  which  are  even  yet  being  en- 
croached upon  by  tlie  thousands  of  settlers 
flocking  to  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
West. 

But  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  spread 
of     population     was    the    construction    of 
railroads.     It   is   necessary  in    considering 
the  expansion  of  railways  in  Canada  some- 
what  to  anticipate  the  course  of   history. 
At  the  present  time  three  great  companies 
are    in   operation — tlic   Grand   Trunk,   the 
Canadian     Pacific,     and      the     Canadian 
Northern — each   competing  for  the  traffic 
which    flows    from    east    to    west.      It    is 
apparent    that    "  some   extraordinary   eco- 
nomic pressure  is  urging  these  companies 
ever  forward  to  the  west  and  north-west 
in  the  almost  vain  endeavour  to  cope  with 
the  vast  volume  of  traffic  which  is  being 
created  by  the  ceaseless  energy  of  Canadian 
brains    and    hands."  =    Geographical    con- 
ditions   have   naturally   largely   influenced 
the     course    of     these     main     arteries    of 
commerce     radiating     from    Quebec    and 
Montreal,  which,  owing   to  their  strategic 
position  on  the  chief  highway  of  commerce 
possessed  by  Canada  prior   to   the   advent 
of  railways,  were  the  predestined  gateway 
to  the  interior.     Their  route  from  Montreal 
to  the  west  has  been  largely  determined 
by  the  following  considerations.     Toronto, 
lying  as   it  does  on   Lake  Ontario  in  the 
narrow  isthmus  between  Georgian  Bay  and 
the  most  easterly  of  the  great  lakes,  was 
destined    sooner   or   later    to   receive    the 

■  Johnson's  "Emigration  from  the  United  Kinj;- 
dom  to  North  America,"  1913. 

'  Justinian  Mallett's  "  Railway  Development  in 
Canada,"  an  article  in  Uiiilcd  Enrpire,  1912. 


commerce  which  was  bound  to  flow  from 
the   fertile  lands  of  south-eastern  Ontario, 
and    became,   therefore,   the   centre   of    a 
network   of   railways  which  radiate  in  all 
directions   from   what  is  now   the  second 
city  in   Canada.     The  twin  cities  of   Fort 
Arthur  and  Fort  William,  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  owe  their 
importance   to   the   fact   that  they  are   the 
natural    centre   for    the    transfer    of   grain 
to     the     three     great     waterways,     Lakes 
Superior,    Michigan,   and    Huron  ;    whilst 
Winnipeg,  the  home  of  the  Selkirk  settlers, 
situated     in     the    centre    of     the    narrow 
territory   between  the   two  great  lakes  of 
Manitoba  and  Winnipeg  and  the  American 
frontiers,  became  the  natural  meeting-place 
of  east  and  west,  the  connecting  link  which 
joins  the   two  halves  of   Canada,  through 
which  passes  the  population  of  Europe  on 
its   way   to   the   vast   plains   of   Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,   and   Alberta,   and    through 
which  are  returned  to  Europe  the  products 
of  its  industry.     It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  railways  farther  across  the  continent, 
their    progress    having    been    determined 
by  geographical  and  economic  conditions 
which  cannot  be  described  in  this  history. 
The   first   railway  to   be   built   in    Canada 
was    that    between    La    Prairie,    opposite 
Montreal,    and    Chambly,   connecting   the 
commercial    capital    with    the    old    route 
down    Lake    Champlain,    and    two    years 
later,    in    iSy),    another    short    line    was 
constructed   in    Nova   Scotia    for    hauling 
coal  from  the  Albion  Mines.     But  although 
steam  communication  from  Canada  across 
the  Atlantic  had  been  established  in  1833, 
when  the  first  steamship,  the  Royal  IViUiiDii, 
built   in  Quebec,  sailed  from   Picton,  and 
made  the   passage  in  25  days,  no  serious 
attempt  at  railway  construction  was  made 
until    the  early  fifties,  when   as  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  agitation,  in  which  Joseph 
Howe   took  a  prominent  part,  many  new 
charters   were   granted,  the  Grand  Trunk 
was    completed    between     Montreal     and 
Portland   (1853),   a    line    was    constructed 
between    Hamilton   and   Windsor   on    the 
Detroit    River,   and   another    was    opened 
from  Toronto  to   Harrie  on  Lake  Simcoe. 
It  seemed  at  one  time  highly  probable  that 
economic    considerations    would    lead    to 
the    construction    of    railways   across    the 
boundaries    of    Canada    into    the    United 
States   to   the   exclusion   of   lines   running 
from  east  to  west.     This  was  specially  the 
case  during  the  period  of  reciprocity  with 
that   country  which   opened   in    1854   and 
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closed  in  1866,  when  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  steel  links  binding  Canada  to  the 
United  States  might  prove  a  potent  factor 
in  the  economic  and  political  union  of 
the  two  countries.  But  fortunately  for  the 
future  of  Canada  as  an  independent  nation 
the  more  far-sighted  of  her  statesmen  saw 
that  her  economic  progress  lay  from  east 
to  west  and  not  from  north  to  south,  and 
with  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  one  of  the  most  powerful 
links  in  the  chain  of  empire  was  forged 
and  a  seal  set  upon  both  the  economic  and 
political  future  of  Canada." 

It  has  been  necessary  to  indicate  briefly 
the  railway  development  of  the  Dominion 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  striking  advance 
in  Canadian  progress  since  the  period  when 
canals  and  waterways  and  indifferent  roads 
formed  the  sole  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  different  centres  of 
population.  With  the  construction  of 
railroads  Canada  entered  upon  a  new 
period.  The  political  and  constitutional 
squabbles  of  a  past  era  sank  into  com- 
parative insignificance  before  the  activity 
that  was  apparent  in  every  direction,  and 
not  even  the  temporary  set-backs,  due  to 
rash  enterprises  for  which  the  country 
was  not  fully  ripe,  affected  tlie  progress 
of  the  people.  A  new  spirit  and  a  new 
ideal  were  set  before  the  nation,  and  the 
political  quarrels  of  a  past  generation  were 
soon  to  become  merged  in  a  conception 
of  national  unity  which  reacted  upon  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  nation  and 
was  in  its  turn  fostered  by  the  advance 
from  comparative  poverty  to  comparative 
wealth. 

CHAPTER   XIX 

Annexation  versus  Confederation 

The  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
grant  of  self-government  to  Canada  were 
characterized  by  political  crises  that  augured 
ill  for  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The 
English  and  French  inhabitants  of  Canada 
were  watching  each  other  with  sullen  dis- 
like. In  the  medley  of  political  and  personal 
feuds,  the  intrigue  and  sharp  practice  that 
marked  this  period,  the  governor-general 
occupied  a  difficult  and,  indeed,  anoma- 
lous position,  which  frequently  called  for 
the  exercise  of  considerable  tact  and 
initiative  in  order  that  a  political  dead- 
lock should  be  avoided.     Much  depended 

'  The  building  of  the  Can,adian  Pacific  Railwa)-  is 
described  in  "The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada." 
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upon     the     attitude     of      ihc      governor, 
who    had    not    as    yet   found   his   precise 
status  in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  becanu-  j;ovcrnor- 
gencr.U  in   1S43,  with  his  resohitc  attempt 
to  upliold    the  prestijje   of    his  olVice,  and 
his  loo  evident  dishkc  of  the  new  order 
of   things,  scarcely  did   his  duty    as   the 
servant   of    both    tlic     Imperial    and    the 
Canadian   Governments,  and  was  inclined 
to    adopt  an  attitude  which    was   hardly 
compatible  with   the  policy  that  had  been 
outlined  by  llurh.im.     When   he   resi.^ned 
in    ^S^5,    the    country     was     torn     wiili 
political  strife,  and   the  new   policy  could 
scarcely  be    re.qartled    as    an    unqualilied 
success.     Fortunately,  his  successor  w.is  a 
man  who,  without  being  a  genius,  was  equal 
to   the   emergency,  and   by  his   tact    and 
urbanity  was  .«ble  to  guide  the  sliip  of  State 
into  smoother  waters.     Lord  Klgin  was  a 
thorough  believer  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  as  the  son-in-law  of  Durham  he 
was  soon  able  to  convince  all  parties  of  tlic 
integrity  of  his  principles  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  practices.     He  landed  at   Boston   in 
Januarv  1S47,  the  forerunner  of  that  great 
stream  of    immigration  which  marked  the 
disastrous  year   of    the    Irish    famine,  and 
although  he  was  then  but  thirty-five  years 
old  he  seemed   to  grasp  the  real  situation 
and  to  move  in  the  right  direction.     Re- 
sponsiblcgovcrnment  did  not  appear  to  him, 
anv   more   than   it   did   to    Durham,   as    a 
half-way  house  to  sep.aralion  or  a  method 
of  "letting  the  colonies  go  to  the  devil  in 
their  own  way,"  and  he  welcomed   the  co- 
operation of   French    and    Knglish  in   the 
Ministry    under    Robert    Baldwin  and  Sir 
Louis  La  Fontaine,  the  leaders  of  the  Reform 
Partv,  who  were  called  to  office  on  the  re- 
construction of  the  Cabinet  early  in   1848. 
Moreover,  he  signified  his  belief   in  respon- 
sible government  by  assenting  to  the  Act 
which  had   been  passed  lor  appropriating 
a  sum  of  money  as  compensation  to  those 
who  were  alleged  to  have  suffered  losses  in 
the  Rebellion  of  1837 — an  action  which  was 
resented  hv  the  British  element  at  Montreal, 
who    pelted    Her    Majesty's  representative 
with  stones  and  rotten  eggs,  and  on  April 
^5,  1849,  invaded  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
at   Montreal,   drove  out  the  members,  and 
set  fire  to  the  building.     The  party  which 
had  hitherto  prided  itself  on  its  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  Crown    so  soon  as  the 
action  of  its  representatives  displeased  it, 
acted  with  a  supreme  disregard  of  political 
theory,  and    inflamed    with    racial    hatred 


vented  its  displeasure  upon  a  governor 
who  hati  been  courageous  enough  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Can.uliaii  I'arli.iinenl. 
Bill  in  spite  of  the  insults  to  which  he 
wa-  subjected  and  of  the  action  of  the  loc.il 
clubs,  notably  the  St.  Andrew's  Society, 
which  erased  his  name  from  their  lists  of 
members,'  Lord  Klgin  acted  with  exemplary 
forbearance  and  retired  to  his  country  seal 
to  await  the  natur.d  death  of  the  agitation. 
Lord  Klgin  was  fortunately  perfectly  well 
able  to  control  the  situation.  He  accepted 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  was  active  in 
seconding  their  efforts  for  a  treaty  of  reci- 
procity with  the  I'niled  States,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  accompanied  by  Mr.  (after- 
w.iids  Sir)  Francis  Hincks,  who  liad  become 
leader  of  tlie  Liberals,  he  journeyed  to 
Washington,  where  he  appended  his  signa- 
ture to  the  treaty.  Its  success  was  imme- 
diate and,  in  the  ten  years  which  follow-ed, 
the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  Canada 
were  successfully  laid.  When  the  treaty 
lapsed  it  was  chiefly  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States — then  emerging  from  the 
crisis  of  the  Civil  War— whose  officials  were 
inclined  to  treat  Canadian  overtures  with 
contempt,  that  prevented  its  renewal. 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  Elgin's  careful 
and  conciliatory  attitude  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  ministry  to  Parliament 
became  firmly  established  as  the  recognized 
principle  of  government  in  Canada.  It  was 
during  his  term  of  office  that  two  promi- 
nent Canadian  statesmen  first  attracted 
attention.  These  were  George  Brown 
and  Sir  John  Macdonald,  both  Scotchmen, 
but  temperamentally  as  different  as  was 
possible  for  two  men  fired  with  an  enthu- 
siasm for  their  adopted  couiuryand  a  belief 
that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
political  difficulties  in  Canada  lay  in  a 
federation  of  the  disunited  provinces.  The 
former,  a  strange  mixture  of  religious 
bigotry  and  political  zeal,  regarding  the 
Church  of  Rome  almost  with  the  hatred  of 
a  seventeenth-century  Calvinist,  disliking 
the  French-Canadians  and  unwilling  to  bid 
for  their  co-operation  or  support,  became 
the  leader  of  the  more  extreme  of  the 
Radicals,  and  by  his  prodigious  energy  and 
capacity  for  work  secured  a  considerable 
measure  of  support  from  the  Protestant 
nonconformist  bodies  throughout  the 
country.     The  latter,  a  careful  and  calcu- 

■  The  St.  Andrew's  Society,  with  a  supreme  <lis- 
reg.ird  of  the  ridiculous,  wrote  to  Lord  Elgin 
stating  that  his  subscription  of  ;4."io  would  be 
returned  so  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  society  would 
permit 
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l.iling  l.iwver,  .unbilioii-  .ind  discerning, 
unwilling  lo  .ilieii.ite  syiiip.illiy  by  .iiloptiug 
unpopular  opinions,  became  the  le.ulir  of 
the  Conservatives  and  one  of  the  foremost 
exponents  of  the  policy  of  federation  which 
was  soon  to  become  the  burning  ipiestion 
in  Canada. 

The  idea  of  a  conteder.ilion  ol  the 
Canadian  provinces  w.is  not  a  new  one. 
As  early  as  1814  Jonallian  Sewell,  Chief 
Justice  of  Lower  Canada,  during  .1  visit  lo 
iMigland  laid  before  the  Cnloni.il  Secreluv 
a  scheme  for  the  federal  union  of  llu- 
British  colonies  in  North  America  ;  whilst 
Lord  Durham  had  looked  forw.ard  to  a 
closer  form  of  constitutional  union  as  being 
likely  to  lead  lo  the  consolidation  of 
Can.ada  as  a  nation.  But  any  such  scheme 
remained  a  splendid  but  unattainable  ideal 
until  forces  were  set  in  operation  which 
compelled  Canadian  citizens  to  take  a 
wider  view  of  their  destiny  and  lo  face 
the  alternative  of  union  aiiuing  tliemselves 
or  of  absorption  with  their  powerful 
neighbours  to  the  south.  When,  in  1858, 
Bytown,  a  place  containing  about  14.000 
inhabitants,  had  been  chosen  by  the  queen 
as  the  capital  of  the  two  Canadas,  a  step 
had  been  made  in  the  right  direction. 
Since  the  riots  at  Montreal,  Parliament  had 
met  alternately  at  Toronto  and  Quebec  ; 
but  the  choice  of  a  town  where  the  legisla- 
ture could  cany  on  its  deliberations  with- 
out being  subject  to  dangerous  influences, 
and  where  local  jealousies  would  not  have 
the  same  force  as  in  Toronto  01  Quebec, 
was  a  welcome  innov.ition  and  in  some 
degree  typified  the  spirit  of  nationhood 
which  was  rapidly  gaining  strength  among 
all  sections  of  the  Canadian  people.  Thu 
new  capital  was  renamed  Ottawa,  and  vva^ 
destined  before  long  to  pass  from  a  purely 
provincial  to  a  national  importance. 

Of  the  forces  that  were  driving  Canada 
into  nationhood  by  far  the  most  important 
was  the  reaction  tliat  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  attitude  of  the  extremists,  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  wlm  favoured  a  union 
between  Caii.ida  and  the  United  States. 
The  opinions  that  had  been  openly  ex- 
pressed and  the  doctrines  that  were  pro- 
claimed by  public  men  and  in  certain 
newspapers,  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
more  moderate  elements  in  Canada,  and 
drove  men  of  diverse  opinions  to  seek 
some  method  of  strengthening  their 
common  country  against  the  spread  of 
pernicious  doctrines  detrimental  to  the 
safety  of  Canada  as  an  independent  State 
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within  the    British   Empire.     The  annexa- 
tion  movement    had  been    encouraged   by 
the  reversal  of  the  traditional  trade  policy 
of   P-ngland   when   Free   Trade  had    taken 
tile    place    of    Protection.      It    was   there- 
fore economic  rather   than  political   in  its 
origin,  and  was  fostered  by  the  prevailing 
distress  in  Canada  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  unexpected   opening  of  the 
British    markets   to    tlie    products    of   the 
world.       In    Montreal    the    Annexationists 
had   been  exceedingly  active.     The  forces 
of  discontent   which   had  disgraced  them- 
selves  by   burning   the    Houses   of   Parlia- 
ment    in     iS4()    were     organized     into     a 
political    partv    with    the    avowed    object 
of    securing     annexation     to    the     United 
States.     In   the   autumn   of   that   year   the 
way  was  carefully  prepared  by  a  vigorous 
newspaper    campaign.      The    Herald,    on 
October  3rd,  declared  in  favour  of  imme- 
diate  annexation.      "  We    have   reason    to 
wish  for  an  incorporation  with   the  States 
of    the   American   union,"   it   was   stated  : 
"  like    reason   prompts   us    to   desire   that 
this    incorporation   should    take    place    as 
speedily  as   possible."     On   the   same  day 
the     Courier     stated     that     "  when     men 
lind   things    irretrievably   bad,   they   must 
think  of   desperate  remedies.     Annexation 
is  that  remedy  ;  it  will  be  foolish  for  us 
now   to   wait    to   see   what    England   can 
do    for    us.       England    can   do    nothing." 
Two     days    later     the    Montreal     Witness, 
with   unctuous   fatuity,  stated   that   "it    is 
precisely  because  we  tliink  that  the  indi- 
cations of  Divine  Providence  are  pointing 
directly,   constantly,   and,   we   might   add, 
urgently    in    the    direction    of    annexation, 
that  we  have  felt  constrained  to  discuss  the 
subject    at   some    length,    ere   it   becomes 
involved    in    the    whirl    of    party     strife." 
When  Providence  is  dragged  into  a  news- 
paper controversy  common  sense  flies  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  editorial  sanctum. 
Within    a    few   days    the    leaders   of    the 
movement    issued     their    now    celebrated 
Address    to    the     people    of     Canada,    in 
which,    after     considering    four    remedies 
for    the    economic    distress    and    political 
troubles,    viz.    the    revival    of    protection 
in  the  markets   of   the    United   Kingdom ; 
a    federal    union    of     the     British     North 
American   colonies ;    the   independence   of 
the    British    North   American    colonies   as 
a    federal   republic  ;    and   reciprocal    free 
trade  with   the    Unites  States,  as  respects 
the  products  of  the  farm,  the  forest,  and 
the    mine — they    demanded    "  a    friendly 


and  peaceful  separation  from  P.ritish  con- 
nection, and  a  union  upon  equitable  terms 
with    the     great    North     American     Con- 
federacy of   Sovereign    States."     Curiously 
enough  the  leaders  in  the  movement  were 
to   be  found    amongst   the    ultra-conserva- 
tives,   although    there    were    also    a    few 
prominent   reformers    amongst   the   signa- 
tories.    Nor  were  they  men  of  little  stand- 
ing   as    has    sometimes    been   stated,    for 
they  included  members  of  the  Council  and 
Assembly,   and    some — ^such   as   Sir    David 
Macpherson,      subsequently       Lieutenant- 
Governor    of     Ontario ;     Sir     John     Rose, 
subsequentlv    Minister   of    Finance   in   the 
first     Dominion    C.ibinet  :    Luther    Holton, 
later  a  member  of  the  Macdonald- Dorian 
Ministry  ;    and     Sir     John     .Abbot,     Prime 
Minister    of    the     Doiuinion    in    iiSyi-92 — 
who   later    took   a    prominent  part  in    the 
affairs  of  their  country  as  loyal  upholders 
of    the    British   connection.      P'ortunately, 
as  has  already  been  stated,   the  man  was 
at  hand   who   was  to   counteract   the  dis- 
loyal tendencies  of  the  Annexationists  by 
encouraging    Canada    to    enter    upon    the 
path   of    sound   economic    progress.     The 
action    of    the    governor-general    at    this 
period   shows   him    to    have   had    a   clear 
perception    of     the    danger     of     allowing 
Canada     to    drift     towards    a     permanent 
rupture    with  the  mother  country,  and   he 
realized     that     economic     prosperity    was 
essential   if   Canada   were   to   preserve   its 
independence   as   a   free   state   within   the 
British    Empire.      In   a    letter    written    in 
1849,  he  gave   expression   to   his   fears   in 
the    following    words  :    "  The    downward 
progress  of  events  !      These   are   ominous 
words.      But  look  at  the  facts.      Property 
in  most  of  the  Canadian  towns,  and  more 
especially    in    the    capital,   has    fallen    50 
pei    cent,    in   value  during   the    past  three 
years.      Three-fourths   of    the  commercial 
men   are  bankrupt   owing   to   free    trade  ; 
a  l.irge  proportion  of  the   exportable  pro- 
duce   of     Canada    is    obliged    to    seek    a 
market  in   the  States.     It    pays  a  duty  of 
20   per   cent,  on   the    frontier.     How  long 
can    such   a   state   of    things   be    expected 
to    endure  ?  .  .  .  I    am    contident    that    I 
could  carry  Canada  unscathed  through  all 
these    evils    of    transition  ...  if    I     could 
only  tell  the  people  of  the  provinces  that 
as     regards     the     conditions    of     material 
prosperity    they    would     be    raised     to    a 
level    with    their    neighbours.     But    if    this 
be   not    achieved,   if   free   navigation   and 
reciprocal   trade   with   the    Union   be   not 
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secured  for  us,  the  worst,  I  fear,  will 
come,  and  that  at  no  distant  day."  Lord 
Elgin  saw  that  whilst  men  in  England 
were  experimenting  with  a  new  theory 
and  re-casting  the  commercial  system  of 
the  mother  country,  the  danger  which 
had  been  foreseen  by  some  even  of  the 
Free  Traders  that  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  would  be  driven  to 
seek  fresh  alliances,  if  not  amalgamation 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  or 
complete  independence  from  the  Imperial 
system,  was  pressing  and  growing  in 
intensity.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  his  states- 
manship that  he  chose  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  sought  to  counteract  dis- 
loyal tendencies  by  providing  for  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country 
under  his  charge. 

But  even  when  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  h.ad  become  an  established 
fact  and  Canada  was  reaping  the  benefits 
of  a  revival  of  industry  and  trade  expan- 
sion, the  annexation  movement  had  never 
entirely  died.  There  were  still  many  who 
turned  longing  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  moderate  men 
became  gradually  convinced  that  the  true 
destiny  of  Canada  lay  in  a  federation  of 
the  provinces.  Events  in  tlie  United  States 
convinced  waverers  that  national  progress 
might  be  retarded  as  well  as  advanced  by 
a  political  union  of  the  two  countries. 
Border  troubles  and  Fenian  raids,  disputes 
regarding  the  boundaries  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  disastrous  Civil 
War,  which  for  a  period  seemed  likely 
to  tear  the  great  Republic  asunder  and 
again  to  turn  the  so-called  Sovereign 
States  of  the  Union  into  "  crumbled 
governments,"  and  perhaps  above  all  the 
too  evident  desire  of  a  large  section 
of  .American  citizens  to  grasp  territories 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  led  to  a 
reaction  and  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a 
true  conception  of  Canadian  nationalism. 
The  patriotism  of  Canadians  was  deeply 
stirred,  as  it  was  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
indiscreet  actions  of  the  American  friends 
of  annexation.  Thev  resented  such  public 
expressions  of  opinion  as  were  recorded 
in  the  Legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New 
York.  In  the  former  a  resolution  that  the 
"admission  of  Can.ada  into  this  Union 
would  be  a  measure  intimately  connected 
with  the  permanent  prosperity  and  glory 
of  both  countries"  was  adopted  in  1849, 
and  in  the  latter  it  was  resolved  "that  the 
annexation  of  Canada  and  other  provinces 
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of  Great   Britain   in   North    Aim-rii.. 
upon  equitable  and  honourul)le  terms,  i>  an 
obiject   of   incalculable   importance   to   the 
people  of  the  United  States.'     Hut   when 
Klias     Haskell    IVrby    reported     to     Mr. 
Steward,   Secretary   of    State,   in    iS«i    in 
favour  of  annexation,  the  time  had  passed 
when    .such    an    event    could    have    been 
successfully    negotiated.      In    his    lenjilliy 
report   Mr.   Derl\v   wrote  as  follows  :   "  If 
En)<land  were  to  come  forward  today  and 
sav   to   her   progeny   on   this   side   of    the 
Atlantic :    '  Unite    on   eijual    terms  ;     join 
hands.      Go    forward     and     reclaim     the 
wililerness  ;  open  the  vast  interior  of  the 
continent,   withheld    from    civili/.alion    by 
the  iron  hand  of  a  coloss;»l  company  :  buiUl 
ships,  canals,  and  railways  :  open  avenues 
across  the  continent  :  create  liomes  for  the 
destitute  :     provide    farms    for    my    Irish 
children  that  have  Kit   their  turf  cottages 
and  n.-irrow  homesteads,  and  let  nic  rejoice 
in  vour  success  and  partake  of  a  prosperity 
that  will  bring  honour,  as  well  as  profit, 
to   your   ancient   home."     Before   such   an 
adjuration  all  difficulties  would  vanish,  and 
reciprocal  relations  niiglit  be  at  once  estab- 
lished.     .\fter  sucli  an  appeal,  the  United 
States  might  submit  the  following  overtures : 
to  admit  each  province  into  the  Union,  as  a 
Sovereign  State,  remitting  all  taxes   made 
necessary  by  the  war,  except  customs  and 
duties  on  liquors,  cotton,  tobacco,   banks, 
stamps,    and    licences.     To    assume    their 
government,     property,     and     debts     and 
equ.alize  the  debts  by  a  provision  for  future 
improvement  ...  to   guarantee  a  railway 
from   Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of   the 
Fraser  River  ...  to  assume   all  liabilities 
for  the  'Alabama'  and  extinguish  all  claims 
of   the  Hudson's   Bay   Company.  .  .  .  But 
England  may  lose  the  golden  opportunity 
to  yield  with  grace  what  she  cannot  long 
retain,  or  retain  at  all,  without  dispropor- 
tionate expense.  .  .  .  While  I  still  hold  the 
pen,  and  as  if  to  indorse  the  views  I  have 
taken,  a  petition  comes  in   from   Victoria 
for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia  into 
the   Union.  ...  I    learn   from   most    con- 
clusive evidence  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
people  of  British  Columbia  wish  it  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  Slates."  '     Speaking 

»  On  this  point  Mr.  Derby  was  at  least  right,  for 
previous  to  the  building  oV  the  Canadian  I^acific 
Railway  opinion  in  British  Columbia  was  sharply 
in  favour  oi  annexation  to  the  I'nited  States.  It 
was  onlv  after  the  railway  had  been  completed  ,ind 
British  Columbia  had  lieen  drawn  intt>  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Dominion  by  the  railrcjad 
across  the  prairies  that  the  disruptionist  tendencies 
were  checked  and  a  real  community  of  interest  was 
created. 


•I  the  proposal  for  a  confederation  of  the 
C.mdi.m  provinces  Mr.  Derby  continued  : 
"If  a  new  state  or  viceroy.ilty  is  thus 
created  without  the  full  concurrence  of  all 
lis  p.irts  it  iniy  not  be  permanent,  for  ils 
sections  are  not  harmonious.  The  natural 
l.iw^  of  trade  are  not  easily  reversed,  and 
the  I'niteil  States  cannot  be  expected  li> 
f.ivour  a  measure  tending  to  build  up  .i 
monarchy  on  ils  borders." 

By  the  rejection  of  an  extension  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty — a  move  designed  to 
force  Can.nda  to  union  with  the  Uiiiled 
States— the  last  opporlunily  for  action  had 
been  tlirown  awav.  The  stupidity  of  llic 
.\merican  altilude  w.is  exposed  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Detroit  Conveiilion,  when 
Mr,  1,  lolinslon,  of  Milwaukee,  said  tli;it  : 
"  riiere  are  those  who  think  that,  while 
the  closest  commercial  intercourse  with 
Canada  is  desirable,  yet  hope  by  stopping 
that  intercourse  for  a  few  years  to  compel 
the  Canadians  to  sue  for  annexation. 
Vain  delusions  !  Every  link  between  the 
United  States  and  tlie  provinces  tliat  it 
severs  tends  to  strengthen  the  connec- 
tion between  the  laller  and  tlie  motlicr 
country.  Annexation  will  never  be  brought 
about  by  force  in  matters  of  trade  .  .  . 
No,  Sir  ;  If  we  wish  to  annex  ihc 
provinces  we  have  to  assimilate  them,  by 
unrestricted  intercourse,  to  our  liabils  and 
our  manners  of  action  and  feeling — we 
have  to  .Americanize  them. "  Josepli  Howe 
also  gave  expression  to  similar  views 
at  Detroit.  "  No  consideration  of  the 
finances,"  he  said,  "  no  question  of  balance 
for  or  against  them,  upon  interchanges  of 
commodities,  can  have  any  inlluence  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  inliuhit.uits  of  the  lirilish 
provinces,  or  tend  in  the  slightest  degiee 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  their  country,  their  institutions,  their 
government,  and  their  queen." 

With  such  sentiments  stirring  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  Canadian  people  it  was 
evident  that  annexation  as  a  political 
possibility  was  doomed  ;  and  although  men 
like  Goldwin  Smith  expressed  the  belief 
that  "annexation  to  the  United  States 
was  written  in  the  stars,"  every  sign  was 
in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  British 
connection  and  the  establishment  of 
Canada  as  a  great  self-governing  com- 
munity ;  politically  and  economically  in- 
dependent of  the  United  Status,  able  to 
dictate  her  own  terms,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  advances  of  an 
uiuvelcome  lover.  Having  shown  how 
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the  inoveinenl  for  confetleiation  w.is 
hastened  by  those  who  tiesired  union  with 
tlie  SI, lies,  it  is  now  iieeess.irv  to  indicate 
llii-  steps  Ihal  were  laluii  in  C.mi.uI.i  Id 
bring  aboiil  Ihi'  polilie.il  li.iinogi'Meilv  of 
the  coinilry. 

The     ide.i    of     Canadian     confederation 
appealed    to     broad     statesmanship,    and 
pailicularlv    to    those    wlio  were   abli-    to 
ihsregard     petty  local   jealousies   and    per- 
haps lo  sacrifice  purely  provincial  iiileresi-. 
ill   a  wider  conception   of  Ihe  nieaiiiiig  nl 
citi/Aiiship.      Kor  tliis  reason   it   w.is  iiiorr 
popular    in    Ihe    two   Canad.is,    where  llii- 
popul.ilioii    was  hirger   and     tlu'    iiiUiesIs 
greater,   Ih.in    in    Ihe   Maritime    I'l oviiices, 
Prince   Kdw.ud   Island,  or  Neivfoiiiullaiicl. 
To    tlie     h'rencli  Canadians   of    (Jueluc    il 
offerc-d    cerlain   advantages,  owing   to   the 
f.icl   thai    it    was   generally  conceded   that 
confederation  would  mean   the  division  of 
the  united   Canadas  for  purely  provincial 
purposes  iiilo  two    separate  provinces,  so 
that   in    Quebec    tlie    l'"ren(h  would   again 
be    in    a    position    to    manage    tliuir    own 
affairs;    wliilst    to    the  I'.iilish   in    Ontario, 
who   were    already    cliahng    under    wliat 
they  considered  to  be  the  over-representa- 
tion of  Quebec  in  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
it  seemed  equally  desirable.     But  for  some 
time   the   provinces   of   Nova    Scotia    and 
New  Brunswick  held  aloof,  preferring  to 
retain  their  own   individuality  or   to   seek 
some  close  form  of  union  between  them- 
selves to    the    exclusion    of    the    rest    of 
Canada.     Their   inhabitants    did    not    sec 
why   they  should   lift   Canada   out   of   the 
political  chaos  into   which  it  was  drifting, 
at    the    expense     of    tlieir    own     interests  ; 
especially  as  they    feared   that   their   indi- 
viduality   would     be    lost     in     a     national 
parliament. 

It  was  not  until  1857  that  practical 
expression  was  given  to  the  desire  for 
confederation.  In  that  year  Sir  Alexander 
Gait,  member  for  Sherbrooke  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  moved  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  in  an  able  and  statesman- 
like speech,  and  when  he  was  taken  into 
the  Conservative  ministry  as  a  colleague  of 
Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  confederation  was  announced 
as  the  Government  policy.  lUit  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe.  The  Canadian  people 
had  not  as  yet  received  any  sudden  shock 
to  convince  them  of  the  real  danger  of 
their  position  due  to  the  instability  of  their 
ministries  and  the  want  of  union  amongst 
the  provinces.     When  in  the   first  year  of 
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the     American    Civil    War    there    seemed 
some  likelihood  of  a  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  the    United   States,   owing  to 
the   dispnte  with  regard   to  the   action  of 
the  Northern  authorities  in    arresting  two 
Southern  commissioners  who  were   travel- 
ling  in   the   British  mail   steamship    Tnnl. 
Canada    instantly  responded   to    the   pre- 
vailing excitement,   and   began  to   look  to 
her  defences.     But  the   political  instabilily 
was   sucli   that  party  strife  prevented   the 
passing      of     the    Militia    Bills,    and     the 
country  became  convinced  of  the  danger 
of    so    intolerable  a   situation.     It   was   at 
this  crisis  that  George   Brown,   the  leader 
of  the  reformers,  stepped  into  the  breacli, 
proposed   a    coalition     ministry,  accepted 
oflice  with   Macdonald,  Cartier,  and   Gait, 
and  supported  his  colleagues  in  the   pi. ins 
now  set   on  foot   for   a   federal    union  be- 
tween   Upper   and    Lower    Canada,     with 
provisions    lor   the    ultimate   admission    of 
the  otlier  provinces.     A  few  months  later, 
in  September   1864,  a  conference  that  had 
been   summoned    to    discuss    a  legislative 
union    between     Prince     Edward    Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and   New  Brunswick   met  at 
Charlottetown.    This  conference  had  met  as 
the  outcome  of  a  plan  proposed  by  Joseph 
Howe,    wlio   having  been  an  exponent   of 
the  larger   sclieme  of   federation,    became 
its     chief    opponent,    and    now    desired   a 
union    of    the    three     Maritime  Provinces 
only.     It  was  decided  that  the  conference 
should    be    enlarged    and    delegates   were 
admitted   from    Canada   proper,    with    the 
result  that  it  was  proposed  to  hold  another 
conference   to    arrange   terms   for  a  con- 
federation of  the  whole  of  Canada.     Tlie 
new     conference      met     at     Quebec    on 
October  10,  1864 — one  of  the  turning  points 
in  Canadian  history — and   resulted    in  the 
adoption    of   72    resolutions,     which    were 
intended    to    form   the    basis   of   an    .Vet 
for   securing   federation  for    the  disunited 
provinces  of  Canada. 

The  success  of  tlieir  deliberations  had 
been  mainly  due  to  tile  influence  of  three 
men — Macdonald,  Brown,  and  Tupper. 
The  last  mentioned  had  set  himself  to 
combat  the  provincial  tendencies  of  Howe, 
and  being  cast  in  a  sturdy  and  independent 
mould  finally  succeeded  in  securing  a 
large  measure  of  support  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution 
in  support  of  confederation,  on  the  under- 
standing that  better  conditions  should  be 
secured  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  than 
had    been   suggested  at  the  Ouebec  Con- 


ference.    In  the  neighbouring  province  of 
New  'Brunswick    when    the    scheme    was 
submitted  to  the  electors   in  March    1865 
the    Government    was    at    first     defeated, 
but     the      lieutenant-governor,    tlie     Hon. 
A.  H.  Gordon,  having  received  a  dispatch 
from   the    Colonial   Oflice    expressing   the 
"  strong   and    deliberate    opinion "    of    the 
Imperial   Government   in    favour   of    con- 
federation,   took  action    which  resulted   in 
the     resignation    of     the    anti-confederate 
ministry   and    the  return   to  power    of  the 
federal  party.      Both    Newfoundland   and 
Prince  Edward  Island  decided  against  the 
measure,     thougli      the     latter     was    sub- 
sequently   induced    (1873)     to    enter     the 
Confederation.     At  the  close  of  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  Upper    and    Lower 
Canada  in   1S65,  Macdonald,  Brown,  Gait, 
and    Cartier    went    to    England  to   confer 
with    the     Imperial    authorities,     and     on 
December  4,  1866,  delegates  from  Canada, 
Nova    Scotia,    and    New     Brunswick     as- 
sembled    under      the      chairmanship      of 
Macdonald    at     the     Westminster    Palace 
Hotel,  London,  and    arranged   the   details 
of  a  scheme  of  confederation,  which   was 
submitted  as  a  Bill  to  the  Imperial   Parlia- 
ment.    The     Bill     was    passed       without 
amendment  and  signed   by    the  queen  on 
March   aq,    1867.     The  Act,  known  as  the 
British  North    America   Act,  brought   into 
being  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and   con- 
stituted British    North   America  from   the 
Atlantic    Ocean   to    the  territories   of    the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  federal  province, 
with  a  Central  Parliament  sitting  at  Ottawa 
and  with  Provincial  Legislatures  at  Halifax, 
Fredericton,  Quebec,  and  Toronto.     Upper 
and    Lower    Canada    became  respectively 
Ontario  and  Quebec.     The  powers  of  the 
Provincial    Legislatures   were   diminished. 
Such  functions  as  were  reserved  to  them 
were  strictly  limited,  and  the    supremacy 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  provided 
for  by  the  veto,  whicli   was  vested   in    the 
governor-general,    of    disallowing   on    the 
advice  of   his   council,   without  consulting 
the    Crown,    any    act   of    the     Provincial 
Legislatures   which   might  be    in    conflict 
with  the  powers   reserved  to   the   Central 
(Government.     With  the  disastrous  example 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  powers  of 
the  federal  authorities  were  strictly  limited 
by  the  constitutional  rights  of  the   various 
States,   it   was   decided    that   it   would   be 
unwise  to  leave  any  loopliole  for  provincial 
action    that    might    be  detrimental    to   the 
well-being  of  the  whole  Confederation. 
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Such  then  was  the  result  of  the  years  of 
agitation  in  favour  of  a  central  government 
for  a  united  dominion.  Canada  had  at 
length  found  herself  a  nation.  The  springs 
of  national  life  were  opened  and  a  steady- 
ing influence  introduced  into  the  national 
councils.  The  United  States,  which  had 
jealously  watched  the  growth  of  a  national 
sentiment  across  her  northern  borders, 
now  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a 
"monarchical  and  united  government" 
where  it  had  been  fondly  hoped  that 
nothing  would  be  accomplished  but  the 
further  weakening  of  disunited  provinces. 
So  far  from  conipellmg  Canada  to  sue 
for  admission  into  the  republican  fold  by 
the  withdrawal  of  economic  privileges,  the 
opposite,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the 
Milwaukee  citizen,  had  been  accomplished. 
Forces  from  without  and  from  within  had 
driven  Canada  to  seek  national  salvation  in 
union,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
compromise  which  induced  such  men  as 
Macdonald  and  Brown  to  sink  their  political 
differences  in  order  to  secure  a  great  end 
was  for  a  time  to  be  exemplified  in  the 
political   conduct  of  the   Dominion. 


CHAPTER    XX 

The  (irowth  of  the  Dominion 

With  the  establishment  of  tlie  Dominion, 
Canada  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  progress. 
It  remains  to  indicate  brieflv,  without  undue 
reference  to  political  proceedings,  the  main 
course  of  events  since  the  British  North 
America  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  On  the  first  day  of  July  1867 
the  new  nation  came  into  being,  and  with 
the  establisment  of  Dominion  Day  as  a 
public  holidav  visible  expression  was  given 
to  the  national  consciousness.  But  although 
a  great  step  forward  had  been  taken  much 
yet  remained  to  be  accomplished,  for 
Canada,  which  now  stretches  across  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
was  still  confined  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  present  Dominion,  and  economic  and 
political  interests  were  mainly  centred  in 
the  districts  to  the  east  of  the  great  lakes. 
The  Far  West  stretched  in  almost  unbroken 
solitudes  between  the  Red  River  Settlement 
and  the  outposts  of  the  distant  Rockies. 
The  great  plains  were  dotted  here  and 
there  with  little  settlements,  but  the  popu- 
lation was  comparatively  small  and  the 
fur  trader,  the  Indian,  and  the  half-breeds 
might    be    said    to    be    lords    of    the    great 
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prairie  coiinlry  over  wliiiii  ilic  bufliilo 
still  roamed  in  immense  herds.  PoliticiUly 
matters  wore  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
The  settlers  already  in  ihe  western 
country  were  diss;itislied  with  the  control 
of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  and  with 
the  constant  advent  of  newcomers,  either 
from  Canada  or  Ihe  I'nitcd  States,  who 
hroujjht  with  them  a  love  of  political 
freedom  and  economic  liberty,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  days  of 
privilege  were  passing  and  that  the  jjreat 
trading  company  which  exercised  a  paternal 
but  rigorous  sw.iy  over  Rupert's  Land  and 
the  distant  West  was  an  anachronism  which 
would  have  to  be  swept  away.  Hut  even 
in  Kaslern  Canada,  whence  statesmen 
might  be  expected  to  look  to  the  lands  of 
the  setting  sun  as  territories  marked  by 
Providence  for  the  homes  of  future  genera- 
tions, few  realized  the  importance  of 
peopling  and  securing  these  lands,  upon 
which  .Vmerican  citizens  were  already 
c:isting  covetous  eyes.  Macdonald,  a  man 
of  far  vision,  lielieved  indeed  that  there 
was  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
statesmen  in  Kastern  Canada.  "  We  have 
land  enough,"  he  said.  "  to  absorb  the 
immigration  for  many  years.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Saskatchewan  wouid  do  to 
Canada  what  the  prairie  lands  of  Illinois 
are  doing  now  to  the  L'nited  States — drain 
away  our  youth  and  strength."  Bui  new 
forces  were  being  set  in  motion.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  new  Dominion,  great  as 
it  was,  required  extension  to  the  far  Pacific 
if  the  national  ideal  of  a  great  and  undivided 
empire  were  to  be  realized.  The  territories 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  stood  in 
the  way  of  advancement,  and  when  it  was 
felt  that  a  political  and  economic  barriir 
across  the  path  to  the  Pacific  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated,  the  negotiations,  which 
had  been  opened  in  1857  when  Chief  Justice 
Draper  had  been  sent  to  England  to  present 
the  Canadian  case  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  in  Xovember  1869  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  finally  surrendered 
its  territorial  interests  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  beaime  possessed  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  West.  The  Red  River 
Rebelhon  which  followed  was  the  des- 
pairing effort  of  the  F'rench  half-breeds, 
under  their  leader,  Louis  I^iel,  to  preserve 
their  nationality  from  being  swamped  in 
the  stream  of  immigration  which  they 
foresaw  would  succeed  the  establisment 
of  a  new  order   in  the  West.     Fatuous  as 


was  their  action  it  w.is  llic  expression  of 
a  spirit  which  in  other  ages  and  hi  other 
countries  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
mankind.  Hut  it  is  impossible  tli.it  the 
supposed  wrongs  of  a  few  hundred  trappers 
and  tr.iders  could  stand  in  the  way  of 
national  progress.  The  rebellion  w:is  easily 
suppressed.  M  Ihe  end  of  December  Mi\ 
Donald  Smith,  afterwards  Lord  Stralhcona, 
arrived  as  commissioner,  and  in  .\iigust 
1870  Sir  (iarnet  Wolseley  followed  with  a 
military  force,  to  lind  that  llie  rebel  le.ulers 
had  escaped  across  the  border  and  that 
the  Provisional  Ciovernment  h.ad  ceased  to 
exist.  The  subsequent  rebellion  on  llic 
Saskatchewan,  also  under  Louis  Riel,  in 
1884-5,  was  the  last  effort  of  the  half-breeds 
to  assert  their  individuality.'  The  new 
province  of  Manitoba  was  formed  out  of 
the  territory  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
Red  River  Rebellion,  and  was  admitted 
as  a  province  of  the  Dominion  on  July  15, 
1870. 

Meanwhile  events  were  taking  place 
beyond  the  Rockies  which  hastened 
the  consolidation  of  Canada.  The  terri- 
tories along  the  Pacific  coast  had  for 
many  years  been  known  vaguely  as  New 
Caledonia  and  were  leased  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which  had  established 
trading  posts  at  various  points  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior.  The  boundaries 
of  this  territory  to  the  south  were  not 
defined.  The  tide  of  immigration  which 
set  into  the  Oregon  Territory  led  to 
an  agitation  in  the  United  States  for  an 
extension  of  the  American  frontier  to 
latitude  54'  40',  which  would  have  in- 
cluded all  the  most  fertile  lands  of  British 
Columbia  as  far  north  as  the  Skcena  River. 
The  agitation  on  this  question  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  party  whose  motto  be- 
came "  Kifty-four-forty  or  figlit, '  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
dispute  might  end  in  a  breach  of  the 
peace  between  the  British  and  American 
authorities  in  occupation  of  the  disputed 
territory.  But  the  matter  was  settled  by 
the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  whicli  fixed 
the  present  boundaries  of  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia.  A  government  was 
established  on  Vancouver  Island  in  1849 
and  a  representative  assembly  was  called 
together  in  1856,  whilst  in  1858  the 
mainland  was  established  as  a  separate 
province  under  the  name  of  British 
Columbia.     This  course  had  been  rendered 

>  Buth  rebellions  are  described  in  the  hist0ric.1I 
article  in  "The  I^rairie  I'rovinces  of  Canada." 
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necessary  owing  to  Ihi-  iiillux  ol  popul.ilion 
succeeding  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  i85() 
and  1857,  which  brought  lo.ooo  to  30.000 
miners  into  Ihe  country  and  leil  to  llif 
creation  of  new  interests  and  the  formation 
of  new  political  desires.  The  two  separ.de 
colonies  were  united  in  iSdd,  an  event 
which  was  brought  about  continipora- 
neously  with  Ihe  movement  lor  federation 
in  the  eastei  11  pinx  luces  of  Canada. 

With  the  acliievcnienl  of  union  in  Hrilish 
Columbia  an  agitation  arose  for  fedetalion 
with  the  rest  of  Canada,  but  as  the  price  of 
this  step  it  was  decided  that  the  railw.iy 
which  lull  long  been  contemplated  across 
the  continent  should  be  pushed  to  com- 
pletion. A  similar  concession  willi  regard 
to  the  Inler-Colonial  Railway  had  tended 
to  reconcile  the  Maritime  Provinces  to 
confederation.  Tile  most  potent  argument 
wliicli  led  lirilish  Columbia  to  enter  the 
new  coiifedeialion  was  the  promise  which 
was  held  out  of  Ihe  promotion  of  overl.iud 
communication  with  tliu  rest  of  Canada. 
The  question  was  largely  economic,  and  the 
factor  which  bound  the  whole  of  Canada 
into  indissoluble  union  was  the  construction 
of  the  steel  link  between  east  and  west, 
soon  to  be  laid  over  the  prairies  and  to  be 
carried  across  tlie  Rockv  Mountains.  The 
economic  progress  of  British  Columbia  had 
been  continuous  since  Ihe  discovery  of 
gold.  It  was  found  that  the  province  was 
capable  of  a  higli  state  of  development. 
.\part  from  iiiining  and  fisheries  it  offered 
many  opportunities  for  the  determined 
pioneer,  and  men  with  an  eye  to  the  future 
recognized  that  the  time  was  coming  wlien 
the  whole  of  the  Pacific  coast  lands  would 
take  their  riglitful  position  as  a  prosperous 
province  with  establislied  trade  relations 
with  the  Far  East  as  well  as  with  Canada 
and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  littoral ;  and  some 
foresaw  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  would 
become  the  medium  for  an  ever-increasing 
trade  with  the  nations  of  Asia,  and  even, 
should  the  dream  of  a  canal  across  Central 
America  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
be  realized,  with  the  countries  of  Europe. 
In  the  year  1871  the  population  was, 
however,  exceedingly  small.  Less  than 
10,000  Europeans  were  in  the  country  ; 
for  the  influx  of  miners  liad  been  of  short 
duration  and  after  the  first  excitement  was 
over  the  majority  had  returned  to  the 
United  States.  It  required  the  eye  of  faith 
to  foresee  the  future  development  of  the 
Pacific  slope  ;  but  seers  were  not  wanting 
who   realized   that   the    construction    of    a 
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railroad  would  lead  to  remarkable  changes 
ill  Western  Canada.  In  1870  the  province 
entered  the  Canadian  Federation,  and  two 
years  later  the  government  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  authorized  the  preliminary 
surveys  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
For  some  years  its  construction  proceeded 
slowly.  Ministries  came  and  went.  Charges 
of  political  corruption  in  connection  with 
the  railway  led  to  the  resignation  of  minis- 


had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  and  during  1S7S  a  syndicate  of 
American  and  Canadian  capitalists,  of 
whom  Mr.  George  Stephen  (afterwards 
I^ord  Mount  Stephen)  and  Mr.  James 
Jerome  Hill  were  the  principals,  which  had 
been  operating  an  .American  line  running 
through  Minnesota  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
ders, was  approached  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  with  the  result  that   early  in 


the  prairies  were  occupied  by  an  ever- 
increasing  stream  of  immigrants.  New 
towns  and  settlements  sprang  up  along  the 
railway.  New  districts  were  opened  out. 
Railways  were  subsequently  constructed  in 
all  directions,  and  the  agricultural  riches 
of  the  distant  West  were  at  length  poured 
into  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  new 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
were  carved  out  of  the  occupied  territories 
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I'ls,  and  for  ten  years  the  preliminary 
surveys  were  carried  on  in  a  leisurely  man- 
ner, exasperating  to  those  who  realized  the 
national  importance  of  the  undertaking.  It 
was  not  until  May  10,  1879,  that  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
into  the  Canadian  Parliament  that  the  en- 
gagements which  had  been  agreed  upon 
with  British  Columbia  should  be  respected 
and  that  the  railway  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  should  be  constructed 
with  all  practicable  speed.  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming's    surveying    expedition     in    1872 


SEEN    FROM    THE    MOUNTAIN    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    LAST    CENTURY, 
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i88i  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  in- 
corporated and  a  cash  subsidy  and  a  land- 
grant  were  guaranteed  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  Finally,  on  Xovember  7, 1885, 
Mr.  Donald  Smith  (Lord  Strathcona)  drove 
the  last  spike  into  the  steel  highway,  and 
for  the  first  time  there  was  direct  railway 
communication  across  Canada  between  the 
.Atlantic  and  the  Western  Ocean. 

The   results   of   this   enterprise    are   too 

well   known  to  need  more  than  a  passing 

notice.     Commerce  and  population  flowed 

from  cast  to  west.     The  empty  spaces  on 
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and  a  wave  of  optimism  and  enthusiasm 
spread  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the 
other.  With  thousands  of  immigrants 
entering  upon  their  new  heritage  the  future 
of  the  Dominion  was  assured.  The  life- 
blood  of  the  country  flowed  through 
avenues  which  led  to  national  consolidation 
and  a  national  community  of  interests. 
The  rash  prophecy  of  Mr.  Derby  in  1866, 
that  "  the  natural  laws  of  trade  are  not 
easily  reversed."  was  shown  to  be  without 
foundation  ;  for  the  bii  th  of  a  national 
spirit  had  driven  Canada  to  devise  means 
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for  the  preservation  of  licr  nowly-won 
nationhood,  and  Canadians,  instead  of  look- 
iiij;  for  economic  expansion  to  the  south, 
had  soiijjht  means  of  making;  their  hcrilaj<e 
self-supporting  and  inilependcnl  of  Ameri- 
can control.  Hut  so  far  from  leading  to 
strained  (vjlitical  relations  with  the  great 
republic  to  the  south,  the  westward  ex- 
pansion of  Canada  had  led  to  an  opposite 
result.  America  was  convinced  of  the 
value  of  amicable  relations  with  her  neigh- 
bour, and  prosperity  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  International  boundary  was  renccted 
in  an  increased  measure  of  respect  and 
redoubled  endeavours  to  secure  economic 
rcl.ations    mutnallv    siUisfactorv    to    Iwlli 


parties.  When  Sir  Wilfrid  I.ainier,  con- 
sidering that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
closer  trade  intercourse,  proposed  a  new 
reciprocity  treaty  in  i>)ii,  the  proposal  met 
with  enthusiastic  support  in  .\merica,  bul 
in  Canada  opinion  was  divided  and  the 
mandate  of  the  polls  resulted  in  the  over- 
whehning  defe.il  of  the  l.aurier  (lovern- 
nient.  Canadians  of  the  new  generation 
had  not  forgotten  the  events  of  the  past, 
and  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  manage 
its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way  was  thus 
strikingly  manifested.  Nevertheless  Ihe 
old  spirit  of  antagonism  between  Canadians 
and  .Americans  was  practically  dead  ;  for 
the  decision  of  the  Canadian  people  was 


Ihe  ilililu-r.ite  cxpre'-sioii  i>i  uli.il  llu  y  tlu-n 
considered  best  for  the  prosperity  of  llu- 
Dominion.  I.ong  years  of  prosperity,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  country,  the  growth 
of  every  kind  of  indusliy.  the  eslablish- 
ment  of  agricultuie  as  llu-  gre.ilesl  iialioiial 
asset,  the  woihUiIuI  U-ililitv  of  llu-  pi.iiiie 
lands,  resulting  in  the  eslablisliiiu-iit  of 
thousands  of  prosperous  towns  and  villages, 
enabled  Canadians  to  realize  that  llie  future 
lay  with  themselves  and  that  C:m:ul;i 
had  indeetl  grown  lo  nationhood,  .umI 
tli.il  whilst  she  was  daughter  in  her 
luollur's  house  slie  was  mistress  in  her 
own. 


FORT    PONTCHAETRAIN,    AT    CHAMBLtl     KAt-IDS,    MONTREAL. 
Erected  in  Ihe  sevenleenth  century. 
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X  September  8,  i7()o, 
on  the  day,  that  is, 
upon  which  Vau- 
dreuil  signed  the 
capitulation  termin- 
ating French  rule 
in  North  America, 
there  existed  in  the 
territory  which  now  forms  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  no  sign  or  suggestion  of  a 
united  people.  In  the  extreme  east, 
where  to-day  may  be  found  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  a  British  settle- 
ment, largely  recruited  fronr  the  colonies 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  had 
but  recently  taken  over  the  lands  of  the 
irreconcilable  Acadians.  Witli  these 
pioneers    the    inhabitants     of     the     newly 


conquered  territory  of  New  France  had 
little  or  nothing  in  common.  French  in 
their  origin,  in  their  language,  and  in 
their  customs,  they  were  inclined  rather 
to  oppose  British  influence  than  to 
augment  it.  Northward,  again,  about  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  fur  traders 
were  a  law  to  themselves  ;  and  beyond 
the  great  lakes,  the  plains  and  mountains 
of  the  west  were  as  yet  untraversed  save 
bv  the  Indian. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  French  the 
British  Government  immediately  brought 
into  play  that  spirit  of  magnanimity 
which  with  rare  exceptions  has  charac- 
terized the  colonizing  efforts  of  the  race. 
The  French  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  and  were 
guaranteed    the    full    enjoyment    of    their 
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property  ;  those  who  preferred  to  retire 
to  France  being  permitted  to  do  so.  It 
is  true  that  for  the  space  of  three  years 
the  government  was  military  in  cliaracter, 
three  districts,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Montreal,  being  each  presided  over  by  a 
military  officer,  but  it  lias  never  been 
suggested  that  any  material  hardship  was 
imposed  upon  the  population  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  administration  was 
conducted.  In  1763  the  transfer  of  New 
France  received  ofiicial  sanction  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  government  of  Canada  was  changed 
in  form.  Labrador,  from  St.  John's 
River  to  Hudson  Bay,  Anticosti,  and 
the  Magdalen  Island  were  placed  under 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland  and 
the    Island    of    St.   John    (Prince    Kdward 
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Island^  and  The  Kny.ili  i(.ipc  Drctoii 
Island)  were  added  I.  \  .  Scotia. 
Power  was  given  to  tin-  iiovi'iiior  of 
VJuebec  to  suntmon  j;ciieral  assemblies 
"  in  such  manner  and  form  as  wits  usual 
in  those  colonies  and  provinces  which 
were  under  the  kiiiji's  immediate  govern- 
ment." The  Gnvernor  was  further 
em|H>\vered  with  the  consent  of  the 
councils  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  enact  such  laws  and  statutes 
as  should  be  neces,s;iry  for  the  good 
government  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
establish  courts  of  justice  for  the  hearing 
of  civil  and  criminal  cases  .nccording  to 
the  law  and  equity,  and,  as  near  as  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Kngl.md, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  in  all  c.iscs  to 
the  Privy  Council.  While  the  v.ngue 
nature  of  this  proclamation  has  caused 
it  to  be  subjected  to  considerable  criti- 
cism, it  is  not  certain  that  a  more 
detinite  statement  would  at  the  time 
have  met  with  any  great  measure  of 
success.  In  point  of  fact  no  Assembly 
constituted  according  to  the  proclamation 
W.-IS  destined  to  meet,  since  from  the 
tirst  the  French-Canadian  population  was 
unwilling  to  take  the  test  oath.  The 
government  was  in  fact  carried  on  solely 
by  the  Governor-General,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Executive  Council  composed 
in  the  first  instance  of  the  two  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  Montreal  and  Three  Kivers, 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Surveyor-General 
of  Customs,  and  eight  others  chosen  from 
the  leading  residents  in  the  colony. 
Thus  the  alTairs  of  the  country  remained 
for  some  years  in  a  state  at  once 
unsettled  and  unsatisfactory. 

Seldom  has  an  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament  produced  a  more  embittered 
controversy  than  accompanied  the 
p.issing  of  the  Quebec  Act  in  1774. 
Beneath  the  decision  of  His  Majestv's 
Government  to  persist  in  this  measure 
may  be  seen  the  desire  to  end  once  and 
for  all  the  discontent  of  the  French 
subjects  of  the  Crown  ;  opposition  to  the 
measure,  on  the  other  hand,  was  largely 
dictated  by  a  not  unnatural  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  administration  of  a 
British  possession  according  to  the 
dictates  of  British  law.  Curiously  enough, 
the  .-Vet  was  regarded  with  great  hostility 
in  these  American  colonies  which  within 
a  few  years  were  to  make  war  in 
defence  of  privileges  very  similar  in 
theory   to   those  now  granted    to  Quebec. 


.\n  .uldress  to  Great  Britain,  presented 
on  l')chalf  of  the  American  Congress, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  <leclare  the  new 
.\ct  to  be  "  unjust,  imconslitulional,  and 
most  dangerous  and  destructive  of 
.\merican  rights."  This  much-crilici/.ed 
Act,  after  granting  certain  territorial 
nuKlilic.itions,  the  most  import. uit  of 
which  extended  the  boundaries  of  Quebec 
on  the  one  side  to  the  New  ICngland 
Slate  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory,  and  once  again 
incorporated  Labrador,  Anticosti,  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands  within  the  province, 
provided  that  disputes  relating  tn 
property  and  civic  rights  were  to  be 
settled  bv  French  civil  law,  British  law 
prevailing  only  in  criminal  cases.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Governor 
and  Legislative  Council  appointed  under 
the  .-Vet  were  empowered  to  modify  and 
amend  both  the  civil  and  criminal  law. 
The  Legislative  Council  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  representative  Assembly, 
Lord  North  expressing  the  opinion  that 
it  was  not  wise  for  a  f-'rotestant 
Government  to  delegate  its  powers  to 
a  Catholic  body.  The  council  had  no 
authority  to  levy  taxes  or  duties  otlier 
than  those  which  it  was  within  the  right 
of  towns  or  districts  to  levy  for  local 
services.  As  regards  religion,  Roman 
Catholics  were  permitted  perfect  freedom, 
and  their  clergy  were  confirmed  in 
these  privileges  with  respect  to  such 
persons  as  professed  their  creed.  This 
.Act  was  a  great  concession  to  the 
French-Canadians,  and  doubtless  was  in 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
loyalty  displayed  bv  their  race  during 
the  War  of  .Vmerican  Independence. 
It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  state  of  affairs  in 
Quebec  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
that  which  to-da\'  obtains  elsewhere 
Vkfithin  the  Dominion  and  in  British 
possessions  generally. 

The  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  found 
Great  Britain  in  possession  of  seventeen 
colonies  bordering  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
extending  from  Newfoundland  to  Georgia. 
The  great  empire  which  was  brought 
within  the  realms  of  possibility  by  the 
possession  of  these  territories  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  mature,  for  within 
twelve  months  of  the  passing  of  the 
Quebec  Act  the  American  colonies  were 
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ni  lull  revolt,  .mil  ui  17S;  tluv  li.ul  .uhieved 
their  independence. 

This  disastrous  dispute,  the  re-.ull  of 
which  was  for  all  lime  to  affect  British 
interests  and  British  policy,  produced  in 
Canada  consequences  of  inunedialc  moment. 
It  brought  in  its  wake  an  nnfortun.ite 
inodiliealion  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Quebec  ;  upon  the  other  side  of  this  account 
nnist  be  pl.iced  the  influx  of  innnigrants 
who,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  poiued  .across 
the  new  frontier  into  British  teiritory. 
These  determined  colonists,  who  had 
sacrificed  home  and  livelihood  r.illicr  than 
lake  up  arms  against  theii'  king,  carried 
into  all  parts  of  Canada  a  love  for  British 
institutions  and  British  rule.  The  most 
immediate  effect  of  Iheii  piescnce  wa- 
produced  in  the  east,  where  they  sellled 
in  file  largest  numbers. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  from 
1 71 3  to  1758  has  been  described  as  liaving 
been  derived  from  the  terms  of  the  royal 
commissions  to  the  Governors  and  l.ieu- 
tenant-Ciovernors,  and  from  the  instructions 
accompanying  the  same,  moulded  from 
time  to  time  by  dispatches  from  Secretaries 
of  State,  conveying  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
and  by  Acts  of  the  local  Legislature,  assented 
to  bv  the  Crown,  the  whole  to  some  extent 
interpreted  by  uniform  usage  and  custom 
in  the  colony.'  In  175H,  however,  a  repre- 
sentative .\ssembly  of  the  22  members 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Halifax.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  had  received  large 
accessions  by  loyalists  from  the  United 
States,  was  formally  created.  The  govern- 
ment given  the  new  province  consisted  of 
.1  Council  of  12  members,  having  both 
executive  and  legislative  functions,  and  of 
an  Assembly  of  26  members. 

In  1769  Prince  Edward  Lsland,  formerly 
known  as  St.  John,  which  had  hitherto 
formed  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  created 
a  separate  province  administered  by  .1 
Lieut  enant-Ciovernor,  a  combined  Executive 
and  Legislative  Council,  a[id  eventually  a 
Legislative  Assembly  of  18  members. 

The  administrative  situation  throughout 
the  British  possessions  in  North  .Vmerica 
was  at  this  date  in  what  can  be  described 
as  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  In  the 
colony  of  Quebec  a  feeling  of  discontent, 
engendered  by  the  privileges  awarded  by 
the   Quebec  .\ct   to  the  French  population 

'  Govtrntjr  Arcliibalcf,  in  a  Memorandum  un  tfic 
Early  Constitution  of  Nova  Scotia.  Can.  Ses^.. 
p.    1883,    No.    70. 
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and  by  the  resulting  confusion  existing  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  was  spreading 
r.ipidlv  tlirough  the  Kiiglish-speaking 
auction  of  the  coniiiiunity.  In  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the 
settlers,  though  loyal  to  British  rule,  stirred 
uneasily  beneath  the  hands  of  governments 
in  which  popular  representation  was 
admitted  in  principle  but  curtailed  in 
practice. 

With  a  view  to  placing  affairs  in  Quebec 


125,000,  was  overwhelmingly  French.  Thus 
the  British  were  left  in  the  majority  in  one 
section  of  the  old  colony  and  the  French  in 
the  other.  In  each  province  the  admini- 
stration took  the  form  of  a  Legislative  Council 
and  Assembly  with  power  to  make  laws. 
The  councillors  were  appointed  by  the  king 
for  life,  the  assemblies  were  elected  by 
popular  vote.  In  Upper  Canada  councillors 
were  to  number  not  less  than  7,  in  Lower 
Canada  not  less  than  15.     Members  of  the 


permanent  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  guaranteed,  the  Crown  reserved 
the  right  to  set  apart  a  seventh  part  of  all 
uncleared  Crown  lands  for  the  use  of 
Protestant  clergy."  English  criminal  law 
was  made  to  obtain  in  both  provinces. 

For  some  years  political  matters  within 
the  two  provinces  were  conducted  more 
peacefully.  Eventually,  however,  a  con- 
flict arose  between  the  two  factions  of 
which    the    Governments  were    composed , 


once  again  upon  a  sati^factcry  footing,  the 
British  Government,  in  1791,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Constitutional  Act,  split  that  colony 
into  two  provinces,  granting  to  each  a  more 
liberal  system  of  government.  To  the  more 
westerly  of  these  provinces  was  given  the 
name  of  Upper  Canada,  to  the  other  that  of 
Lower  Canada.  In  this  division  may  be 
found  the  origin  of  the  present  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  (Juebec. 

The  division  was  in  many  respects  highly 
ingenious.  Upper  Canada  with  a  population 
of  about  20,000  persons  was  overwhelmingly 
British  in  its  instincts  ;  Lower  Canada,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  population  of  about 
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Assembly  were  to  number  in  Upper  Canada 
not  less  than  16,  in  Lower  Canada  not  less 
than  50.  The  Governor  was  empowered  to 
withhold  as  well  as  to  give  the  royal  assent  to 
Bills,  and  to  reserve  such  as  he  should  tlimk 
lit  until  the  wishes  of  the  Crown  should 
be  ascertained.  The  British  Parliament 
reserved  the  right  to  impose,  levy,  and 
collect  duties,  to  issue  regulations  concerning 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  to  appoint 
or  direct  the  payment  of  duties.  At  the 
same  time  the  apportioning  of  monies  thus 
secured  was  left  to  the  Provincial  Legis- 
latures. All  public  functionaries  were  to 
be   appointed   by  the   Crown.     Whilst  the 
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that  is,  between  the  Crown-appointed 
Governors  and  Councils  on  the  one  side 
and  the  representative  houses  on  the 
other.  In  all  the  provinces  the  official 
class  was  to  be  found  arrayed  more  or 
less  generally  with  the  Legislative  Council 
against  the  majority  in  the  Assembly.  In 
Lower  Can.ada  especially  the  dispute  be- 
came at  length  so  aggravated  as  to 
prevent  the  harmonious  operation  of  the 
conslitution.- 

•  The  riglit  of  Canatli.in  Legislature  to  dispose  of 
the  clergy  reserves  was  not  recogni/edby  the  British 
Parliament  until  1853. 

=  Bourinot.  "  Manual  nl"  the  Constitutional  History 
of  Canada." 
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In  the  Excculive  and  Legislative  Councils 
of  this  province  the  members  of  the  onici.il 
class  who  were  of  British  descent  were 
inclined  to  ignore  the  French,  who  jk)s- 
sesscd  a  n»ajority  in  the  Asseml'ly.  As  a 
natural  coiiseiiuence,  the  (euti  that  arose 
iKtwcen  the  Assemt>ly  and  the  Council 
when  the  former  sought  to  secure  to  itself 
the  control  of  the  provincial  revenue  was 
greatly  embittered  by  racial  prejudice. 
Very  similar  were  the  disputes  between 
the  Council  and  Assembly  of  I'ppcr 
Canada.  Racial  dilliculties  did  not,  it  is 
true,  here  form  a  complication  ;  but  a 
constant  warfare  was  waged,  nevertheless, 
between  the  liovernor  and  his  Council  and 
the  more  radical  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the 
same  unrest  was  to  be  witnessed.  In  Nova 
Scotia  the  m.ijority  of  the  House  of  .Vs- 
sembly  were  continually  protesting  ag.iinst 
the  composition  of  the  Kxecutivc  and 
Legislative  Councils ;  in  New  Brunswick 
the  rejection  by  the  Council  of  Bills  passed 
by  the  Assembly  formed  a  continually  re- 
curring cause  of  trouble  :  in  Prince  Kdward 
Island  political  dilViculty  was  occnsioned  by 
a  land  monopoly  which  was  not  to  dis;ip- 
pear  in  its  entirety  until  the  colony  became 
a  part  of  the  Confederation  of  Canada.  In 
short,  when  we  come  to  review  the  political 
condition  of  all  the  provinces  at  this 
time  we  find,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Durham's  report,  "  representative  govern- 
ment coupled  with  an  irresponsible 
executive,  the  same  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  the  representative  bodies,  owing  to  the 
anomaly  of  their  position,  aided  by  the 
want  of  good  municipal  institutions  ;  and 
the  same  constant  interference  of  the 
imperial  administration  in  matters  which 
should  be  left  wholly  to  the  provincial 
governors." 

It  is  not  without  interest,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  that  well-known  writer  on  constitu- 
tional history  and  parliamentary  practice 
in  Canada,  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  people  who  had  never 
been  allowed  by  France  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  should 
have  been  educated  by  their  experience 
of  representative  institutions  under  the 
Briti-^h  flag  to  an  extent  which  forbade 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  a  political  system 
that  ignored  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
their  representatives. 

So  matters  continued  to  drift,  the  discon- 
tent steadily  increasing  in  volume  as  the 
population    of    the    country   increased    in 


numbers,  until,  in  if<37,  the  abortive  re- 
IH-Iliou  in  Lower  Canada  brought  the 
situation  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  Ciovernment,  Popular  movements 
of  excessive  violence  most  generally  defeat 
their  eiul,  in  that  they  tend  lo  r.illy  the 
more  moderate  section  of  the  community 
to  the  side  of  reaction.  Such  might  have 
been  the  elTect  of  the  ill-starred  attenipl 
of  Papineau  and  William  Macken/.ie  had 
not  the  home  (iovernment  entrusted  llie 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  uprising 
to  a  man  peculiaily  lilted  both  menially 
and  by  temperament  lo  uiulertake  the 
work  in  hand.  Brief  as  was  Lord  1  )ur- 
ham's  Slav  in  Canada.'  it  sulliccd  lo  enable 
him  to  draw  up  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  in  the  annals  of  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  tlie  country.  In  this 
famous  report  two  recommendations  as- 
sumed an  outstanding  prominence.  These 
may  be  summari/ed  as  the  union  of  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
and  the  entrusting  of  the  government  of 
the  country  to  representative  institutions 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Lord  Durliam  further  proposed  that  tlie 
Crown  should  give  up  its  revenues,  except 
those  derived  from  land  sales,  in  exchange 
for  an  adequate  civil  list  ;  tliat  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  should  be  secured  ; 
and  that  municipal  institutions  should  be 
established  without  delay. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  that  politic.il 
movement  in  Canada  unlil  this  time  had 
been  steadily  in  the  direction  of  disruption. 
Nova  Scotia  had  developed  into  three  poli- 
tically distinct  provinces,  Canada  had  been 
split  into  two.  From  this  date,  however, 
the  tide  turns.  The  probability  of  an 
amalgamation  of  interests  for  tlic  fust 
time  becomes  dimly  discernible. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham's report  was  tlie  passing  by  the 
liritish  Parliament  in  1840  of  an  .\ct  to 
reunite  the  provinces  of  l-Ipper  and  Lower 
Canada,  an  Act  which  received  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Canadian  Administration. 
By  the  terms  of  this  measure  provision 
was  made  for  a  Legislative  Council  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  20  members, 
and  for  a  Legislative  Assembly  in  which 
each  section  of  the  united  provinces 
would  secure  equal  representation,  42 
members  representing  each  province. 
The  English  language  alone  was  to  be 
used    in   legislative   records,   a   session   of 

■  Lord  Furham  was  appointed  and  iresifincd  his 
office  in  1S38. 
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the  Legislature  was  lo  be  lulil  .il  least 
once  every  year,  and  e.ich  Legisl.itlve 
.Vssembly  w.is  to  have  a  duration  of  four 
years  unless  sooner  dissolved.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  consolidaletl  revenue 
fund  on  which  the  first  chaiges  were 
expenses  of  collection,  niaiiagenuiil,  .nicj 
receipt  of  revenues,  interest  ol  piihllo 
debt,  payment  of  the  clergy  and  civil 
list.  These  payments  having  been  made, 
the  fund  could  be  appropriated  for  the 
public  service  as  the  l.egislaluie  uiiglil 
Ihink  lit.  All  votes,  resolulions,  or  Bills 
involving  the  expeiidlture  of  public  iiioiuv 
were  to  be  tirsl  recoinmeiukd  hy  Ihe 
Cioveruor-Cienci  al. 

Of  equal  Miipoitance  with  llie  I'nlon 
Act  was  Ihe  changed  altlliide  lieuceforlh 
.ulopted  towards  Canadian  affairs  by  the 
British  Ciovernmenl.  The  arbitrary  powers 
used  by  former  (lOvernors-General  were 
curtailed  In  the  instruclions  Issued  to 
their  successors,  and,  In  the  words  of 
Bourinot,'  "  by  1848  the  provinces  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Pjriins- 
wlck  were  In  full  enjoymenl  of  tla- 
system  of  self-government  which  had 
been  so  long  advocated  by  their  ablest 
public  men." 

During  the  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  passing  of  the  Union  Act,  1840,  and 
the  confederation  of  the  provinces  in  1867, 
the  country  made  vast  strides  towards 
solidifying  and  increasing  its  constitutional 
independence.  An  elaborate  system  of 
municipal  institutions  for  I'pper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  perfected  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  ;  seigniorial  tenure,  after 
an  existence  of  over  two  centuries,  was 
abolished  in  Lower  Canada  ;  authority 
over  the  public  revenues  and  the  civil  list 
was  obtained  by  the  Legislature  ;  the 
Imperial  (Iovernment  was  induced  to  cede 
free  control  of  the  post  ofhce,  and,  not 
least  in  Importance,  Canada  and  the  other 
provinces  were  soon  entirely  free  from 
imperial  interference  in  all  matlers  affect- 
ing trade  and  commerce,  tlie  British 
colonics  in  North  America  being  autho- 
rized in  1846  to  reduce  or  repeal  by  their 
own  legislation  duties  imposed  by  Imperial 
Acts  upon  foreign  Imported  goods.  Before 
turning  to  the  critical  times  of  the  con- 
federation, mention  should  be  made  of  two 
developments  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
We  refer  to  the  repeal  of  the  clause  of  the 
Union  Act  restricting  the  use  of  the  French 

■  "Manual    of     tile    Constitutional     History    ol' 
Canada,"  chap.  x.  p.  40. 
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language  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  success- 
I  nl  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain 
an  elective  Legislative  Council.  The  first 
of  these  measures,  passed  in  1848,  owed 
its  origin  to  the  feeling  existing  amongst 
the  French-Canadian  population,  and  is 
evidence  of  the  more  harmonious  relation- 
ship which  since  tlic  reunion  of  the  pro- 
vince; had  made  itself  apparent  between 
the  British  and  P"rench  colonists.  An  elec- 
tive Legislative  Council  had  for  long  been 
the  desire  of  the  representative  House  of 
Lower  Canada.  Hy  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  1854  permission  was  obtained 
to  change  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  in  1856  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  Bill  providing  for  an  elective 
Upper  House. 

The  years  that  succeeded  the  passing 
of  the  Union  Act  witnessed  a  growing 
confusion  in  the  I^egislature  of  the  two 
provinces  concerned.  The  pre-existing 
jealousy  that  had  for  so  many  years 
hampered  the  constitutional  development 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  thougli  tem- 
porarily allaved,  still  smouldered.  The 
French  population  of  Lower  Canada  had 
never  appreciated  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  less  populated  province  had 
received  representation  in  the  Lower  House 
equal  to  their  own,  and  more  than  one 
protest  was  made  on  this  score  before  the 
immigration  that  had  steadily  flowed  into 
Upper  Canada  entirely  changed  the  situa- 
tion. It  was  now  tlie  turn  of  the  Britisli 
settler  to  claim  a  preponderance  of  mem- 
bers, and  to  demand  that  representation 
should  be  calculated  upon  a  population 
basis,  a  demand  indignantly  rejected  by 
the  Lower  Canadian  representatives  as 
opposed  to  the  terms  upon  which  the 
Union  Act  had  been  agreed  to.  In  the 
meantime  the  government  was  for  some 
years  conducted  upon  the  principle  tliat 
the  party  in  power  should  possess  a 
majority  amongst  the  representatives  of 
each  province.  Tliis  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was,  at  its  best,  more  plausible  than 
practical,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  was 
generally  disregarded.  To  the  confusion 
that  resulted,  the  claims  of  Upper  Canada 
to  additional  representation  added  new 
dangers.  Feeling  upon  all  sides  reached 
a  dangerous  level.  Members,  ceasing  to 
represent  principles,  ranged  themselves 
according  to  the  province  they  represented, 
and  the  machinery  of  legislation  came 
practically  to  a  standstill.  Some  idea  of 
the    state     of    the     Canadian     Legislature 


immediately  prior  to  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  between  May  21,  1862,  and 
the  close  of  June  1864  no  less  than  five 
different  ministers  undertook  the  charge 
of  public  business. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Government  and  Opposition  in  the 
session  of  1864  formed  a  coalition  ministry 
with  the  intention  of  securing  tlie  federa- 
tion of  the  ISritisli  provinces  in  North 
America.  The  moment  was  to  some 
extent  propitious.  But  a  few  years 
earlier  the  "  Trent "  affair  had  promised 
to  plunge  Great  Britain  into  a  war  with 
the  Northern  State,  and  the  incident, 
tliough  it  closed  peacefully,  had  not  been 
without  its  influence  over  the  disunited 
provinces  of  the  east.  At  any  rate,  it  gave 
new  force  to  the  argument  that  unity 
spelt  strength.  Thus  it  happened  that  a 
movement  towards  confederation,  partly 
with  a  view  to  mutual  protection,  was  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  east  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Legislature  of  Canada  was  being  driven 
by  domestic  events  to  seek  the  same  end. 
The  suggestion  of  a  maritime  union  took 
practical  form  in  1864,  when  delegates  from 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  met  at  Charlottctown. 
This  meeting  the  Canadian  statesmen 
sought  permission  to  join,  and  the  request 
being  granted,  the  confederation  of  the 
provinces,  long  before  advocated  by  Lord 
Durham,  became  a  practical  issue.  The 
meeting  at  Charlottctown  was  followed 
a  month  later  by  a  conference  at  Quebec, 
where  33  delegates — representing  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Kdward  Island,  and  Newfoundland — 
gathered  in  the  Parliament  Buildings. 
Here  were  agreed  to,  after  18  days  of 
deliberation,  72  resolutions  which  were 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
These  resolutions  were  formally  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  of  Canada  in  January 
1865,  where  they  were  passed  by  large 
majorities.  The  union,  however,  was  not 
yet  to  be  consummated.  No  sooner  had 
the  Canadian  Legislature  expressed  its 
agreement  than  opposition  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  New 
Brunswick  at  a  general  election  showed 
itself  hostile  ;  Nova  Scotia  expressed  dis- 
content with  the  financial  clauses  of  the 
arrangement  ;  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland  stood  aloof.  Fortunately 
for  Canada,  the  principles  of  confederation 
had  attracted  to  their  support  men  of 
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prestige  and  weight  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  threatened  shipwreck 
was  averted.  New  Brunswick,  at  an 
election  held  in  1866,  returned  a  legisla- 
ture favourable  to  tlie  movement,  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  promise 
of  more  favourable  terms,  expressed  a 
tardy  consent,  and  though  Prince  Kdward 
Island  and  Newfoundland  remained  inde- 
pendent, the  one  for  a  time  and  the  other 
indefinitely,  the  victory  of  the  advocates 
of  confederation  no  longer  remained  in 
doubt.  The  plan  of  union  was  submitted 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  February 
1867,  received  the  royal  assent  on 
March  29th,  and  came  into  force  on 
July    1st    of    the    same    year. 

The  Confederation,  as  inaugurated  in 
1867  consisted  only  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ontario  (formerly  Lower  Canada),  Quebec 
(formerly  Upper  Canada),  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  idea  of  con- 
federation had,  however,  by  this  time  taken 
root,  and  provision  was  made  in  the  British 
North  America  Act  for  the  inclusion  of  all 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 
Before  discussing  the  form  of  administra- 
tion upon  which  these  provinces  had  agreed, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  that  federation  liad 
been  achieved  not  so  much  from  idealistic 
considerations  as  from  selfish  motives. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  Canada  contained 
at  this  time  many  men  of  high  ability  with 
whom  a  more  perfect  form  of  government 
outweiglied  lesser  considerations.  But  the 
voice  of  democracy  could  be  made  to 
express  its  sanction  only  by  the  vision  of 
tangible  advantages.  For  this  reason  the 
North  America  Act  should  be  viewed 
rather  as  the  most  successful  of  com- 
promises than  as  the  basis  of  an  ideal 
constitution. 

The  vast  country  known  as  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  Nortli-West  Territory,  which 
prior  to  1867  had  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Compan)',  was  formally 
transferred  to  the  Dominion  in  1869.  From 
this  territory  the  province  of  Manitoba  was 
formed  in  1870.  In  the  following  year 
British  Columbia  decided  to  enter  the  Con- 
federation, and  in  1873  Prince  Edward 
Island  also  joined.  Tiie  next  addition  to 
the  federated  provinces  occurred  in  1905, 
when  the  provinces  of  .\lbcrta  and  Sas- 
katchewan were  formed  for  the  adminis- 
trative districts  of  Keewatin,  .-^ssiniboia, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca. 
Important  modifications  were  made  in  the 
boundaries     of      Manitoba,     Ontario,     and 
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Quebvc  in  191  J,  wluii  these  provinces 
were  increased  in  area  at  the  expense  of 
the  North-West  Territory. 

The  con>tiliilion  of  Canada  as  hiid  down 
in  the  British  North  AuKric.i  Act  is  of  a 
somewhat  complex  naiurc.  For  this  reason. 
before  subjecting  it  to  a  detailed  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  interesting  to  define  the 
relationship  that  exists  belwet-n  the  various 
constitutional  authorities  which  now  govern 
the  country.  These  may  be  st:»to(l  fur 
jieneral  purposes  as  follows  : 

The  King. 

The  Parli.unent  of  t'lreat  Britain. 

The  Judicial  Commitlf    •'"  il>'    I'li^v 

Council. 
The  Oovernment  of  tin-  Doiniiuoii. 
The  liovcrninents  of  the  IVovlnccs. 
The  Courts  of  Canada. 

Within  certain  limits,  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  by  the  .Vet  of  iSf.7.  the  legislative 
power  of  the  provinces  is  virtually  absolute, 
even   though   the  power   to  disallow   pro- 
vincial .Acts  is  vested  in  the  Government  of 
Can.ida.     The  Central  Government  can,  in 
fact,  properly  exercise  its  power  of  "  veto" 
only  when  the  .Act  under  consideration  is 
bevond   the   constitutional    power    of    tlic 
province  concerned,  or  when  it  is  hostile 
to  the  rights  enjoyed  by  a  minorlly  under 
the  constitution,  or  when  it  is  clearly  ilaii- 
gerous  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
Dominion    generally.       Kqually    wide    in 
theorj'  and   equally  limited   in   practice  is 
the    control    exercised    by    the     Imperial 
Government     over     the     (iovermncnt     of 
Canada.     Theoretically,  every  Act   of   the 
Canadian  Parliament  requires  the  sanction 
of    the    sovereign ;    in    actual    practice    it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Imperial 
Government    to    interfere    in    any   matter 
clearly  and  exclusively  within  the  authority 
of  the  Dominion  Government.     It  has  been 
laid  down   by   Bourinot  that  "only  when 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  privileges  extended  to  the 
dependency  should  the  sovereign  authority 
of     England    be    brought    into    action." ' 
But.  as  has  already  been  hinted,  a  sharp 
difference  frequently  exists   between   con- 
stitutional   rights  and   the  daily  course  of 
government.     The  right  to  interfere,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  affairs  of  the  province  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Dominion,  has  shown  itself  a  two- 
edged  sword,  for,  though   the   paramount 
•  •'  How  CanacLi  is  Guvt-rncd,"  p.  6S. 


authority   may   successfully  g.iin    its   eml, 
the  victory  is  apt   to  protluce  a  feeling  of 
resentment,    the    consequences    of    which 
nv>y  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  iniport- 
ance  of  the  matter  fust  in  dispute.     l'"or  this 
reaMin  difl<.rence>  betweeii   the  Provincial 
and  Federal  Governments  an<l  between  llie 
Federal    and    Imperial    Governments    aie 
most  usually  c.uried  to  the  courts,  where 
an  authoritative  ruling   is   obtained  either 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canad.i  or  from 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The   rights   enjoyed    by   Canada   are   in 
actual  fact  of  the  widest  docription.     Only 
by  the  Can.adian  Parliaments,  Feder.il  and 
Provincial,  can  l.ix.ition   be  imposed  upon 
the  Canadian  people  or  decisions   arrived 
at  regarding  the  expenditure  of  Canadian 
revenues.     The  supreme  authority  of  Great 
Britain    becomes   apparent    where   foreign 
nations  are  concerned,  for  Canada  cannot 
of  herself  give  validity  to  a  treaty  with  a 
sovereign   state,   and    negotiations   to   this 
end   are  conducted   through  the    Imiierial 
Government  and  its  representatives.     But 
here    again    the   practice   is   less    circum- 
scribed   tlian    the    theory   might    suggest, 
since  it  has  become  a  principle  governing 
the  relations  between  Britain  and  Canada 
that  the  Imperial  Government  shall  choose 
and    properlv    authorize    Canadian    repre- 
sentatives to  arrange  treaties  immediately 
alfecling  the  Dominion.     All  sucli  treaties 
must  be  ratified  by  the  Canadian    P.irlia- 
ment.     Canadian  interests  are  represented 
in   Great    Britain    by   the   Canadian    High 
Commissioner,  a  post  of  responsibility  and 
dignity  bestowed  bv  tlic  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  appointment  to  which  is  regarded 
as  a  signal  honour. 

The  Governor-Cieiicral  of  Canada  is 
appointed  by  the  Croan  and  holds  his 
office  as  the  direct  representative  of  the 
sovereign.  He  assents  to  all  Bills  in  His 
M,ajesly's  name,  and  assembles,  prorogues, 
and  dissolves  Parliament.  He  may  at  any 
time  dissolve  Parliament,  thongli  in  such 
an  action  he  is  guided,  except  in  wholly 
exceptional  circumstances,  by  the  advice 
of  his  constitutional  advisers.  The  powers 
of  the  Governor-General  in  this  respect 
have  been  thus  stated '  :  "  The  respon- 
sibility, which  is  a  grave  one,  of  deciding 
whether  in  any  particular  case  it  is  right 
and  expedient,  having  regard  to  the  claims 
of  the  respective  parties  in  Parliament  and 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  colony,  tliat 

'  Sir  Xlicliael  Hicks-Beach.  Secretary  of  State  ror 
tlie  Colonies,  1878. 
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a  ilissoliilion  should  be  gianteil,  iiui^t,  uikUi 
the  cousliluliiiu,  rest  with  the  Ciovernor. 
.  .  .  If  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
take  the  responsibility  ol  w.n  following  his 
milliners'  recomnund.ition,  there  can,  I 
apprehend,  be  110  doubt  that  both  law  and 
pi.iclice  empowei  hiui  to  do  so."  In  these 
and  othei  mailers,  however,  it  m.iy  be 
assumed  that  in  actual  ptaclice  the 
(ioveruor-Geneial  acts  onlv  upon  Ihe 
advice  of  his  Council,  who  in  their  tniu 
must  have  llie  conlinucd  support  of  tin' 
House  of  Coninions.  The  position  of  llie 
Governor-General  is  in  fad  analogous  to 
that  lulil  bv  the  sovereign  of  Great  Biitain. 
Wiiile  he  wields  the  strongest  influence,  it 
will  be  found  that  tliis  inlluence  is  exerted 
through  social  rather  than  political  channels. 
I'hc  Cabinet  forming  the  actual  Ministry 
is  drawn  from  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada. 
Members  of  tlie  Privy  Council  who  do 
not  for  the  time  being  form  part  of  the 
Ministrv  retain  tlieir  honorary  rank,  but 
derive  from  it  no  official  responsibility. 
The  leader  of  a  polilic.il  jiaity  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  Lower  House  when 
called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry  usually 
allots  certain  offices  to  members  of  the 
Senate,  but  since  the  House  of  Commons 
alone  controls  the  revenue,  this  and  other 
of  the  more  impoitant  departments  is 
represented  in  the  Lower  House. 

Senators  arc  appoi.iled  for  life  by  the 
Governor-General  on  the  advice  of  his 
Council,  and  must  be  of  the  full  ngc  of  thirty 
years  and  have  real  and  personal  properly 
worth  f  4,000  over  and  above  llieir  liabilities. 
In  legislation  the  Senate  has  the  same 
powers  as  the  House  of  Commons,  except 
with  respect  to  Bills  or  measures  imposing 
taxes  on  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
monies. 

These  Bills  tlie  Senate  can  neither  initiate 
nor  amend,  tliougli  it  may  reject  them. 
The  numerical  representatives  of  tlie 
province  in  the  Senate  are  as  follows  : 
Prince  Edward  Island  4,  Nova  Scotia  10, 
New  Brunswick  10,  Oaebcc  24.  Ontario  24. 
Manitoba  4,  S.iska'chewan  4,  Alberta  4, 
British  Columbia  23.  The  constitution  of 
the  Senate  has  for  long  been  a  matter 
of  criticism  in  Canada,  since  the  custom 
of  appointing  members  of  their  own  party, 
pursued  both  by  the  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives, has  been  found  to  produce  a 
partisan  chamber.  The  advent  of  a  new 
Government  usually  finds  the  Senate  com- 
posed in  its  entirety  of  members  of  the 
parte     in      opposition,     and      some      time 


1,    PARLIAMENT   BUILDINGS,   TORONTO,    ONT. 
3.    PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS,   QUEBEC. 


2.   PROVINCIAL  LEGISLATIVE   BUILDINGS,  QUEBEC, 
4.   PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS,   REGINA,  SASK, 
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necessarily  elapses  before  the  balance  can 
be  restored. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Continons  are 
elected  for  live  years  on  a  liberal  system 
of  franchise.  By  ihe  terms  of  the  British 
North  .\merica  Act.  the  representation  of 
the  different  provinces  is  readjustetl  after 
each  decennial  census  upon  a  system  of 
which  the  province  of  ^liiebec  forms  the 
basis.  This  province  enjoys  a  li.\ed  repre- 
sentation of  65  members,  and  e;ich  of 
the  other  provinces  is  assigned  such  a 
numlier  of  members  as  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  its  population  as  the  numbir  6; 
bears  to  the  population  of  Quebec. 

British  Columbia,  however,  under  llie 
terms  of  I'nion,  cannot  have  her  repre- 
sentation reduced  below  0.  The  number 
of  members  returned  by  the  province  to 
the  House  of  Comnions  immediately  after 
confederation,  upon  the  census  taken  in 
ii)oi  and  upon  the  most  recent  census 
(u)i  O,  stands  thus  : — 


given  control  over  matters  ol  a  gener.il 
or  national  ch.uMcter,  whilst  to  tlie  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  is  reserveil  the  control 
of  matters  more  local  in  importance. 
M.itters  upon  which  the  Federal  I'arlla- 
ineiit  exclusively  h.is  Ihe  right  to  legisl.ile 
arc  thus  staled  in  Ihe  llrilish  North 
America  Act  : 

1.  The  public  debt  and  properly. 

2.  The  regulation  of  ti.ule  ami  com- 
merce. 

V  The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or 
system  of  t.ixalioii. 

4.  The  borrowing  of  nuiiiey  on  iIk' 
public  credil. 

5.  The  postal  service. 

().  The  census  and  statistics. 

7.  The  militia,  niililary,  and  naval  service 
and  defence. 

8.  The  fixing  and  providing  for  the 
salaries  and  allowances  of  civil  and  other 
ofhccrs  of  the  (loverimicnt. 


Ontario 

yuebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

British  Columbia   ... 

Manitoba 

Prince  Edward  Island 

North-West  Territories 

Yukon  

Saskatchewan 
Alberta         


IN.7.                            l'»'l 
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■   Representation  .Acts  (Manitoba),  1903  and  1904. 

=  Includes  the  Yukon. 

'  Representation  .Act.>i.  Saskatchewan  and  .-Mberta,  1007,  upon  population  of  IQ06. 

'  Including  portions  of  old  Xortli-Wcst  Territory. 

5  If  the  census  figures  are  strictly  followed,  the  representation  of  Prince  Edward  Island  wi.I  be  3 
members.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  considered  possible  tliat  the  number  may  be  increased  to  4, 
adding  i  member  to  the  House. 


No  property  qualification  is  now  required 
from  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  he  must  be  a  British  subject  by 
birth  or  naturalization.  He  receives,  as 
do  members  of  the  Senate,  S  1,000  as  an 
indemnity  or  allowance  if  the  session 
exceeds  30  days  in  length,  and  10  cents 
a  mile  each  way  for  travelling  expenses, 
computed  by  the  shortest  postal  route. 

Turning  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  to  the  matters  placed 
by  the  British  North  America  Act  under  its 
immediate  purview,  it  will  be  noted  that 
in  the  main  the  Federal  .Vdministratign  is 


g.  Beacons,  buoys,  lighthouses,  and  Sable 
Island. 

10.  Navigation  and  shipping. 

11.  Quarantine  and  the  establislinieiit  and 
maintenance  of  marine  hospitals. 

12.  The  sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

13.  Ferries  between  a  province  and  a 
British  or  foreign  country  or  between  two 
provinces. 

14.  Currency  and  coinage. 

15.  Banking,  incorporation  of  banks,  and 
the  issue  of  paper  money. 

16.  Savings  banks. 

17.  Weights  and  measure?. 
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iS.  Bills  of  exch.inge  and  promissory 
notes. 

n).  interest. 

JO,  Legal  lender. 

21.  Bankrnplcy  and  insolvency. 

22.  Palenls  of  invention  and  discovery. 
.•3.  Copyrights. 

2\.  Indians  and  lands  reserveil  loi  lite 
Indians. 

.'3.  Natin.ili/.ition  and  aliens. 
2(1.   Marriage  '  ami  <livorce. 

27.  The  criiiiiiiil  law,  except  the  consli- 
lulion  of  Ihe  Com  I  of  Criminal  Jul  isdielion, 
but  including  proceiliire  and  criminal 
mailers. 

28.  Tlie  eslablishnienl,  niainlenance,  and 
management  of  peniteiiliaries  and  prisons. 

21).  Such  classes  of  subjects  as  ai  c- 
expressly  excepted  in  Ihe  enuineratioii  ol 
the  classes  of  subjects  by  this  Act  assigned 
exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  Ihe 
provinces. 

Within  the  last  clause  are  inchulLcl  lines 
of  steam  or  other  ships,  railways,  canals, 
lelegraphs,  and  other  works  exteiuling 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  province  or 
declared  bv  the  Canadian  I'.irli.uneiit  to 
be  "for  the  general  adv.mtage  of  Canada" 
or  of  more  than  one  province. 

From  amongst  the  subjects  over  which 
the  Federal  Parliament  has  juiisdictiou 
that  of  education  forms  a  notable  omis- 
sion. In  tlie  delegation  to  tlie  province 
of  a  matter  so  intensely  material  in  im- 
portance may  be  .seen  one  ol  the  dis 
advantages  arising  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  original  provinces  for  religious  and 
other  reasons  to  forgo  rights  enjoyed  jirior 
to  confederation. 

In  such  matters  as  agriculture  and 
immigration  certain  rights  are  shared  in 
common  by  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Administrations,  the  Provincial  Parliaments 
having  the  right  to  legislate  upon  these 
topics  where  such  legislation  does  not 
conflict  with  that  already  enacted  by  the 
Federal  authorities. 

Self-government  within  the  province  is 
administered    by    a     Lieutenant-Governor, 

>  The  solemnization  of  marriajje  being  reserved 
by  the  Kritish  North  America  Act  to  the  provinces, 
considerable  uncertainty  was  felt  as  to  the  powers 
appertaining  to  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Parlia- 
ments with  regard  to  this  subject.  Appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  ultimately  secured  the  ruling  (June  18, 
iqi2)  th.it  Provincial  Legislatures,  in  dealing  with 
the  solemnization  of  marriage  within  any  province, 
could  impose  conditions  affecting  the  v.ilidity  of 
contract.  The  possibility  of  uniform  legislation 
upon  this  subject  being  enacted  by  the  Federal 
Parliament  was  therefore  precluded. 
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appointed  hv  llic  Ciovcrnor-Cicm.'ral  upon 
the  advice  of  his  Council,  an  K.xceulive 
Council  responsible  to  the  l.e^jislalnre,  and 
a  Legislature  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  province.  In  two  provinces,  tjuebec 
and  Nova  Scotia,  an  I'pper  or  appointed 
Hini>e.  known  as  the  I.ejilislative  Council, 
IS  >till  in  exi>tence.  Members  of  these 
councils  arc  appointed  for  life  by  the 
l.ieutenant-Ciovernor  in  Council.  In  both 
provinces,  however,  financial  legislation 
must  originate  in  the  Lower  Mouse. 

The  Lieutenant-liovcrnor,  who  holds 
office  in  pr.icticc  lor  five  years,  is  an  officer 
of  the  Hominion  in  the  s;»n>e  respect  that 
the  Governor-l'ieneral  may  be  termed  an 
officer  of  Circat  Britain,  lie  possesses 
within  his  constitutional  spliere  all  the 
authority  of  Lieutenanl-liovernors  ap- 
pointed prior  to  confederation.  He 
summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  and  generally  fullills 
within  the  province  the  duties  performed 
by  the  Governor-General  towards  the 
Government  of  Canada.  To  a  like  extent 
he  is  guided  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
by  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council. 

The  Executive  Council  varies  within  the 
different  provinces  alike  in  the  number 
of  its  members  and  the  titles  given  to  their 
offices.  Minerals,  public  lands,  and  forests, 
except  within  the  Prairie  I^rovinces,  fall 
within  the  compass  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  and  are  administered  by 
different  members  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, the  revenue  derived  from  these 
sources  being  spent  by  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  upon  provincial  interests. 

Popul.ir  control  of  provincial  legislation 
is  therefore  supreme.  While  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, as  an  officer  of  the 
Dominion,  is  not  removable  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  and  possesses  the  power 
of  veto  over  provincial  legislation,  the 
check  thus  provided  upon  a  too  dangerous 
assertion  of  provincial  rights  is  far  more 
effective  in  theory  than  in  practice. 

It  has,  in  fact,  been  found  expedient  to 
make  such  differences  as  arise  between 
the  Federal  and  Provinci.il  Legislature  in 
the  first  place  a  subject  of  negotiation 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  in  the 
last  resort  a  subject  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 
As  a  corollary  to  the  list  already  given 
of  matters  over  which  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  alone  has  jurisdiction,  a  list  of 
subjects  exclusivch'  within  the  control 
of    the   provinces   will    prove   of   interest. 


The  Lcgi>latine  in  e.ich  province  ni.iy 
exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  the 
classes  of  subjects  enumeraletl  as 
follows  : — 

1.  The  amendnu-nl.  from  time  to  lime, 
notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Itrilish 
North  America  Act,  of  the  coiisiihiiion 
of  the  province,  except  as  reg.mU  Uu- 
office  of  Lieutenant-liovernor. 

2.  Direct  tax.Uion  within  the  province 
in  order  lo  the  raising  of  .i  revenue  lor 
provincial  purposes. 

3.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  sole 
credit  of  the  province. 

4.  The  establishment  ami  Uiiiue  of  pro- 
vincial oftices,  and  the  appointmenl  ;ind 
payment  of  provincial  officers. 

5.  The  management  and  sale  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  the  province 
and  of  the  timber  and  wood  thereon 
(except  as  regards  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,    Saskatchewan,   and    .Alberta). 

b.  The  establishmcnl,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  public  and  reformatory 
prisons  in  and  lor  the  province. 

7.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  hospitals, asylums,  charities, 
and  eleemosynary  institutions,  in  and  for 
the  province,  other  than  marine  hospitals. 

8.  Municipal  institutions  in  the  province. 

9.  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  and  auctioneer, 
and  other  licences,  in  order  lo  the  r.iising 
of  a  revenue  for  provincial,  local,  oi' 
municipal   pinposes. 

10.  Local  works  and  niulerlakings  other 
than  such  as  are  of  the  following  classes  :  — 

(a)  Lines  of  steam  or  other  ships, 
railways,  canal,  telegraphs,  and  other 
works  and  undertakings  connecting 
the  province  with  any  other  or  others 
of  the  provinces,  or  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  province  ; 

(b)  Lines  of  steamships  between  the 
province  and  any  British  or  foreign 
country  ; 

(c)  Such  works  as,  although  wholly 
situated  within  the  province,  are  before 
or  after  their  execution  decl.ired  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  be  for 
the  general  advantage  of  Canada,  or 
for  the  advantage  of  two  or  more  of 
the  provinces. 

11.  The  incorporation  of  companies  with 
provincial  objects. 

12.  ■  Solemnization  of  marriage  in  the 
province. 

'  S<;e  footnote,  p.  104. 
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1;,.  Propel  Iv  .mil  civil  iiglils  111  llic 
province. 

■  4.  The  ailmiiiisti.itiou  of  jiislice  in  Hie 
province,  including  the  constiliilion,  111. iin 
lenance,  and  organi/aliou  of  |<ioviiK'i.il 
courts,  both  of  civil  .iiid  crimin,il  juiixhc- 
lion,  and  inchuliiig  procedure  in  civil 
m.illers  in  those  com  Is. 

15.  The  imposition  of  piinislinu  nt  bv 
line,  [HiLilU  ,  01  i  ill  pri  Mill  me  11 1  leu  riilniciiig 
any  law  ol  ihe  province  m.iile  111  lelation 
to  any  matter  coming  within  any  nl  the 
classes  enumerated   in   this  section. 

i().  Cienerally,  all  mailers  of  a  merely 
local  or  priv.ite  ii.iline   in   llu-  province. 

ll  will  he  seen,  tlieielnir.  lii.il  llu-  pro- 
vinces have  jurisdiction  over  all  mailers  ul 
a  local  and  domestic  nature,  and  11  is  con- 
sequently with  the  Provinci.il  r.illier  than 
the  Federal  Govei  nineiil,  Ihal  llie  citizen 
is  brought  into  conlacl  m  Ihe  dailv  affairs 
of  life.  In  Ihe  case  of  education,  where  in 
any  province  a  system  of  separate  schools 
existed  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  or 
was  thereafter  established  bv  Ihe  Legisla- 
ture, an  appeal  lies  to  Ihe  Governor-Gencial 
in  Council  from  any  Act  of  a  provincial 
authority  "affecting  any  right  or  privi- 
lege" of  a  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
minority. 

Procedure  iiicidenlal  lo  action  for  divorce 
is  by  no  means  uniform  in  all  parts  of 
Canada.  Divorce  courts  sit  to  hear  and 
decide  cases  in  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  British  Columbia.  Divorce  in 
the  other  provinces  and  in  ihe  \orth-West 
Territories  can  be  obtained  only  by  appli- 
cation to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  by 
the  passing  of  legislation  special  to  each 
case  by  that  body.  Some  hardship  is  not 
infrequently  imposed  by  this  fact,  since 
when  the  parties  concerned  reside  at  a 
distance  from  Ottawa  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  an  application  lo  the  Dominion 
Parliament  are  very  heavy.  Evidence 
is  heard  bv  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
S.;nate. 

.\  notable  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  constitutions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  expressly 
defines  the  powers  of  the  provinces,  whilst 
the  former  defines  only  those  powers  which 
are  accorded  to  the  Federal  Pailiament. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  constitution 
ol  Canad.i  tends  to  diminish  controversy 
on  points  of  legislative  jurisdiction. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  constitution 
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of  legislative  bodies  is  the  machinery  by 
means  of   which   laws  arc  enforced.      In 
this   matter    Canada   is   iindoiibtedlv    well 
served.     Judges  of  the   llijjiier  Courts  are 
appointed    and    paid     by    the     Doniinion 
liovernment.   and    can    be    removed   only 
on  an  addre^s  by  the  two    Houses  to  the 
tiovernor-CWner.il.     Justices  of  the  I'eace. 
ptilice,    and     stipendiary    magistrates    are 
appointed  by  the  I'rovincial  Government. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court 
must    l>e   Kirrislers  of   at   least  ten   years" 
standing  at  the  lUr  of  a  province  :  County 
Court   judges,   barristers  of   ten   or   seven 
years'    standing :    stipendiary    and    police 
magistrates,   generally,  of    at    least    tliree 
years'    standing.     By   the    nature    of    llic 
appointment    and     the    conditions     upon 
which   it    is   held,  a   judge   of   a   superior 
court  is  entirely  removed  from  the  inllu- 
cnccs  of    popular    agit.ation,   and    to   this 
extent  the  individual  possesses  a  s;ifeguard 
against  ill-digested  legi>lation  on  the  part 
of  a  Provincial  Legislature.     None  the  less 
the    Hritish     North    .\merica    Act    allows 
considerable   latitude   to   the   provinces  as 
regards  the  constitution  of  provinci.al  courts 
possessing  civil   and   criminal   jurisdiction 
and  in  matters  of  procedure  in  civil  cases. 
But  while  the  Dominion  I'.arliament  lias  no 
right  to  abolish  or  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitution  of    the    provincial   courts   witliin 
their    provincial    powers,  it   is  quite   com- 
petent  for   that    body   to   assign   to   these 
courts   duties   in   connection  with  matters 
which   fall   within    the   undoubted   powers 
of  the  Central  Government. 


The  constitution  gives  to  the  provmccs 
exclusive  control  over  all  matters  affecting 
property  and  civil  rights.  It  will  be 
seen,  llierefore,  that  a  provincial  court  is 
empowereil  to  try  all  civil  and  criminal 
suits  and  actions  at  law  affecting  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  property  of  the  people  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.  'I'lie  province 
can  regiil.ite  both  the  l.iw  and  procedure 
in  matters  of  personal  or  private  rights,  but 
the  Dominion  liovernment  alone  makes 
rules  of  law  and  procetlure  in  ciiminal 
matters.  The  common  law  of  Kngland 
forms  the  found.ation  of  tlie  jurisprudence 
of  all  the  provinces,  excepting  (Juebec, 
where  decisions  in  civil  cases  are  based 
upon  tlie  French  law  in  force  prior  to  Hie 
conquest  of  Can.ld.a.  The  criminal  law  oi 
Kngland  prevails  in  all  the  provinces. 
.Appeals  are  allowed  to  tlie  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  in  criminal  cases  only  when  Hie 
Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  is  not  unani- 
mous. No  appeal  from  a  decision  in  a 
criminal  case  can  be  made  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  llu-  con- 
stitution of  Canada  as  defmed  by  the  terms 
of  the  British  Nortli  America  Act  should 
be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a  com- 
promise than  as  an  attempt  to  achieve  an 
ideal  form  of  government.  The  blemishes 
in  the  system,  good  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
and  successful  as  it  has  unquestionably 
proved  to  be,  can  scarcely  be  ignored. 
Probably  the  most  outstanding  defect  of 
the  constitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  engenders  what  may  be  described 


as  a  lack  of  b.ilance  in   legisl.dive  eflUrl  ; 
for  by  the  very  act  of  making  each   pro- 
vince a  law  to  itsi-lf  in  doniestji-  .iffaiis  Hie 
British  Noi  ill  AuK-iici  .\cl  willihoUU  lidui 
legislation    bom    oi     popular    a).;il.tlion    <ii' 
org.ini/ed  effoi  I    llu-    iisliainini;   inllnence 
of    unbiased    opinion.       lll-digesled    legis- 
lation,   passed     in     li.iste     lo    satisfy    Hie 
demand    of   a    niomenl,    is   allowed    to    lie 
dormant  when   public    alU-iilion   has  been 
diverted   into   some   new   ili.uiiiel,   onlv   lo 
be    subsequenllv    irvi\iil.    possibly    .it    llu- 
instigation  of  interested   perMins.      Tliiis  il 
occasionally    liappens    Hiat    the    law   will 
rigorously  suppress  in  one  province  what 
it  will  protect  in  another.      For  the  most 
part  provincial  adminisliaHon  is  both  sane 
and   praclical  ;  iumk-   i1k-  less  il   is  possibly 
a   weakness   of    Hie    Canadian  constitution 
tliat  it  places  legislation  at  the  mercy  of  local 
opinion,  for  the  most    p.ut  unchecked   by 
any  second   Legislative  Chamber.     Again, 
local  sentiment  not  Infrequently  stands  in 
Hic    p. all    I'l     progress.      In    matters   over 
which  Hk-   Doniinion   Parliament   has  con- 
trol  it  will   usually  be  found  that   the  sup- 
port accorded  to  a  progressive   policy  by 
other  provinces  of  the  Union  will  be  siifti- 
ciciit   to  meet    this   difficulty.      But   when, 
as  in  the  case  of  education,  lionie  rule  Is 
absolute,    religious    intolerance     or     local 
apathy  becomes  a  most  formidable  barrier 
to  efficient  legislation.     Finally,  upon  this 
question  it  m.iy  reasonably  be  questioned 
if    the    large    powers     possessed    by    the 
province   in    linanclal    matters    contribute 
towards  economy  in  expenditure. 
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MOOSE    JAW    CREEK,    ABOUT    TEN    MILES    FROM    MOOSE    JAW. 

The  lower  or  eastern  portion  of  tlie  Cretaceous  Plattau  is  underlain  by  a  succession  of  shale  beds  and  equally  soit  rocks  that  ha\e  been  somewhat  unevenly  carved 

and  cut  bv  stream  erosion. 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY 

By  D.  B.  DOWLING,  B.Sc,  F.K.S.C,  Memkhk  of  the  Gkogkafhic  Board  of  Canada 


F  tlie  early  American 
continent  in  its  for- 
mation and  its  sub- 
sequent outline  as  it 
passed  through  the 
aj^es  leading  up  to 
the  habitation  of  the 
seas  by  living  forms, 
\vc  can  form  but  a  shadowy  mental  picture. 
Fragments  of  verv  early  sediments  can 
lie  found  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
I  iiid  areas,  and  in  even  the  oldest  of  these 
liiere  is  a  suggestion  of  the  character  of 
the  material  surface  from  which  they  were 
derived.  Many  interesting  problems  re- 
lating to  the  origin  of  these  beds  have  been 
^"Ived,  but  in  the  search  for  the  original 
'  I  ust  all  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  We 
iiuist  therefore  conclude  that  the  original 
crust,  or  first  consolidated  land,  as  w'ell  as 
the  first  sediments  derived  therefrom,  have 
been  worn  away  from  a  large  part  of  the 
continent,  or  where  not  so  removed,  entirelv 
altered  by  contact  with  molten  masses  or 
by  subsidence  to  zones  of  high  temperatures. 
A  comparatively  stable  continent  can,  how- 
ever, be  traced  back  to  about  the  period  at 


which  the  seas  became  habitable  or  to  the 
dawn  of  life  on  the  planet.  In  even  the 
first  fairly  clear  conception  that  we  can 
obtain  of  the  early  continent  it  had  passed 
through  a  long  history,  its  mountains  had 
been  worn  down,  and  the  only  topographic 
features  of  importance,  except  its  outline, 
consisted  of  scars  or  depressions  over  weaUly 
supported  areas.  Various  changes  in  its 
outline  caused  by  subsidence  and  elevation 
have  been  traced,  but  its  earlv  thougli 
somewhat  larger  form  bore  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  present  continent.  It 
extended  to  Greenland  and  probably  the 
.\siatic  shores,  but  was  not  definitely  con- 
nected to  the  South  American  land  area. 
The  great  erosion,  which  resulted  in  the 
general  flattening  of  this  old  continent, 
exposed  granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks, 
whicii  when  in  a  molten  condition  played 
their  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  original 
crust.  The  general  surface  thus  exposed 
may  be  likened  to  a  mosaic  in  which  the 
base,  mostly  of  light-coloured  plutonic 
rocks,  is  ornamented  by  the  insertion  of 
green  and  grej'  patches  of  sedimentaries, 
volcanics,  and  various  highly  altered  rocks. 
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This  old  surface,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  present  continent,  is  generallv  referred 
to  as  the  Canadian  Shield.  Its  subsequent 
history  includes  a  further  smoothing  of  the 
surface  by  erosion,  a  deformation  of  its 
borders  by  tangential  strains,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  its  surface  by  the  sea  during 
periods  of  crustal  strain,  in  which  various 
portions  were  depressed.  These  periods 
of  depression  followed  by  elevation  are 
proved  by  the  marine  sediments  now  found 
on  the  continent.  The  entombed  remains 
of  living  organisms  show  a  gradual  change 
in  the  forms  of  life  sufficient  with  the 
crustal  movements  to  form  the  basis  for  a 
chronological  division  of  the  time  elapsed, 
sometimes  estimated  at  thirty  million  years, 
for  the  period  of  life  on  the  planet.  During 
this  time  the  continent  regained  its  original 
area  three  times  after  equally  long  periods 
of  unstability,  but  for  about  three  million 
years  there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
its  outline,  though  in  that  time  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  been  built  and  many  of  the 
channels  through  tliC  Arctic  archipelago 
have  been  formed. 
The  topographic  features  of  the  present 
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surface  admits  of  its  division  in  Canada 
into  several  physiographic  provinces.  The 
exposed  surface  of  the  old  pre-Canibrian 
continent  forms  one  of  the  largest  divisions 
and  is  referred  to  under  various  names, 
such  as  the  Canadian  Shield,  tlie  Acilu.m 
I'cneplanc,  and,  the  southern  boril. 
I^urentian  Highland.  The  mounl.iiiK>ii.s 
country  to  the  west  constitutes  the  Cor- 
(hllem,  while  the  mountains  of  eastern 
failed  States  arc  continued  .icross  the 
I'order  forming  the  .App.dachian  Highlands 
of  eastern  Canad.i.  The  Great  Plains, 
with  x'-arious  subdivisions,  occupy  the  area 
Ix'twecn  the  mountainous  area  of  the  west 
and  the  great  roughened  surface  of  the 
Canadian  Shield.  The  St.  I-;iwrcncc  Low- 
l.ind  occupies  a  similar  position  between 
this  central  area  and  the  Appalachian 
Highland.  Within  the  borders  of  the 
Can.idian  Shield  an  area  on  the  southern 
m.irgin  of  Hudson  Bay  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  Clay  Belt.  It  occupies  a  part  of 
the  ba^in  that  was  submerged  during  the 
Glacial  period  and  received  a  surface 
coating  of  clay  which  smoothed  over  and 
concealed  most  of  the  underlying  rocks. 
Since  its  emergence  the  surface  has  been 
but  slightly  altered  by  the  drainage  chan- 
nels cut  across  it. 

The  Canadian  Shield 
The  portion  of  tlie  preCambrian  con- 
tinent, of  which  the  exposed  surf.ice 
still  forms  a  large  part  of  Canada,  has  an 
area  of  about  2,500,000  miles.  Its  northern 
border  is  found  crossing  the  Arctic  archi- 
pelago ;  the  eastern  includes  Baffin  Land 
and  Labrador  and  reaches  to  the  depressed 
area  occupied  bj'  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  .\  short  spur  or  point  crosses 
this  valley  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  Xcw  York. 
The  southern  boundary  then  runs  west  to 
Georgian  Bay,  skirts  tlie  north  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  sweeps  almost  entirely 
around  the  ancient  depressed  area  occupied 
by  Lake  Superior.  The  western  edge  is 
found  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  which  it 
bears  north-west  to  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Athabasca,  an  old  depression  in  its  surface. 
It  also  crosses  parts  of  the  basins  occupied 
by  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  and 
reaches  the  Arctic  Ocean  east  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  delta.  In  detail  its  surface 
features  are  irregular  but  in  a  general  view 
conform  to  the  outlines  of  a  great  plain, 
depressed  toward  the  centre  and  in  the 
north,    but     slightly    elevated     along    the 


eastern  and  southern  bor<lers.  II  presents 
a  son\ewhal  steep  outward  slope  along  its 
southern  and  eastern  borders,  but  the 
elevation  is  in  general  under  j.otvi  ft. 
{•'or  the  larger  part  of  the  plain  a  general 
elevation  of  about  i.oixift.  will  be  found. 
The  highest  portion  is  along  its  norlh- 
eastern  margin,  where  it  presents  a 
steep  face  to  the  sea.  Its  outline  and 
section  suggests  faulting  01  a  great  fr.acturc 
along  the  coast  and  a  subsidence  of  the 
crust  on  the  east.  The  northei  n  border 
which  passes  through  the  Arctic  islands 
shows  great  differential  erosion,  the  result 
possibly  of  fractures  and  faulting.  Great 
elevations  are  found  on  the  eastern  shrtre  of 
Baflin  Land  north  of  Cunilxrland  Sound. 
This  lies  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  line  of 
faulting  supposed  to  parallel  the  Labrador 
coast,  and  appears  to  be  an  elevated  block 
ju^l  witliiii  the  liactured  /one  wliich 
now  constitutes  the  submerged  strip 
between  Greenland  and  the  Canadian 
shores. 

On  account  of  its  huinniocky  nature  llie 
surface  of  the  plateau  is  dotted  with 
innumerable  lakes,  the  majority  of  which 
are  rock  basins.  The  surface  being 
glaciated  and  most  of  the  former  debris 
carried  southward,  the  present  drainage 
is  not  impressed  on  the  rock  surface 
but  rather  adopts  the  lower  outlets  and 
occasionally  follows  depressions  tliat  are 
former  drainage  channels.  Reniiiaiits  of 
these,  some  of  which  are  very  ancient 
channels,  are  found  near  the  border  of 
the  plateau,  such  as  the  Ottawa  River 
channel,  the  smaller  Gatineau  River  valley, 
the  depression  through  which  the  St. 
Maurice  River  flows,  the  deep  channel  of 
the  S.iguenay,  and  the  deep  cut  occupied 
by  Hamilton  Inlet  on  the  Labrador  coast. 
Of  the  northern  drainage  the  channels 
formed  were  probably  influenced  by 
structural  breaks,  hut  the  outlet  from 
Hudson  Bay  and  such  features  as  Chester- 
field and  Wager  inlets  seem  to  be  also 
erosional  features. 

The  folding  from  pressure  to  whicli  the 
outer  edges  of  the  old  continent  were 
subjected  is  but  faintly  reflected  over 
most  of  this  area.  The  effects  of  the 
various  earth  movements  are  shown  here 
mainly  in  subsidence  and  elevation 
affecting  portions  by  allowing  an  invasion 
of  the  sea.  The  greatest  subsidence  was 
probably  during  the  Trenton  period,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.  The 
map  of  the  continent  was  for  a  time 
no 


gieally  changed.     This  aie.i  cousislid  Ihiii 
of  four  islands  as  follows  : 

1.  The  eastern  part  nf  ll.itliii  l,.iiul 
joined   to  Gieiiil.uul. 

2.  The  l.uger  part  of  the  Labradoi' 
Peninsula  or  the  present  proviiue  of 
yuebec. 

3.  An  area  noilh-wesl  of  Lake 
Superior  which  extended  to  the 
Nelson   River  depression. 

4.  An  area  west  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  east  of  the  Mackenzie  valley. 

These  portions  of  tlie  Canadian  Sliield 
appear  to  have  remained  above  the  sea 
from  a  very  early  period. 

.At  the  beginning  of  Dcvoinan  linn- 
these  islands  were  prob.ably  rejoined,  but 
a  depression  remained  to  the  west  and 
south,  from  which  the  sea  retreated  slowly 
southward  on  account  of  an  elevation,  at 
the  close  of  the  Devonian  period,  of  the 
northern  edge  of  the  continent,  whicli 
progressed  southward  througlioiit  Car- 
boniferous times. 

The  depression  now  occupied  by  I'.illni 
Bay  was  probably  not  formed  until  .after 
Cretaceous  times,  since  the  trap  overflows 
n5w  found  along  the  Greenland  shores, 
and  whicli  arc  probably  evidence  of  the 
crusfal  movements  of  the  time,  are  of 
Tertiary  age.  The  latest  coiitiiR-iitai  move- 
ment, which  effected  this  area  in  a  slight 
degree  only,  was  a  depression  during  tlie 
(jlacial  period  followed  by  a  partial 
recovery  after  the  removal  of  tlie  ice  mass. 
This  is  shown  by  modern  beaches  and 
marine  cl.ay  plains  now  above  the  sea  in 
the  lowlands  and  in  tlie  Clay  Belt  soutli 
of  Hudson  Bay. 

The  Cordilleran  Region 

The  western  part  of  the  .\niericaii 
continent  is  more  or  less  mountainous. 
The  Andean  chain,  w-hich  extends  tlirougli- 
out  the  length  of  Soutli  America,  is 
broadened  in  North  .America,  and  in 
Can.ada  has  an  average  width  of  over 
500  miles.  This  region  is  the  most  elevated 
in  Canada  and  many  of  the  summits  are 
10,000  ft.,  with  occasional  points  over 
13,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  moun- 
tainous tract  forming  the  Cordillera  can, 
on  a  broad  view,  be  divided  into  three 
parallel  hands  :  an  old  series  of  plateaus 
and  mountains  forming  the  central  part, 
referred  to  as  the  interior  system  of 
plateaus  and  mountains  ;  a  young  scries  of 
parallel  ridges  east  of  the  central  plateaus, 
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formed  of  fault  blocks  and  folds  forming 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  the  third 
division,  between  the  plateau  country  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  called  the  Coastal 
System.  This  latter  consists  of  two 
topographic  divisions,  a  granitic  ridge  or 
mountain  range  which  borders  the  coast 
and  the  second  an  interrupted  range 
forming  the  mountainous  Vancouver 
islands,  the  Oueen  Charlotte  Group,  and 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  at  the 
north-western  corner  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Interior  Svstem  of  Plateaus  and 
Mountains  has  had  a  very  long  history 
of  elevation  and  subsidence,  resulting  in 
denudation  and  deposition.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  system  is  more  modern  and  its 
ridges  show  very  little  erosion  except  for 
the  removal  of  the  debris  caused  by  the 
earth-fracturing.  The  coastal  system  is 
slightly  older,  having  undergone  consider- 
able erosion  before  the  elevation  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Hisloricdl  Mole. — The  central  part  of  the 
Cordilleras  has  long  been  a  topographic 
feature  of  the  continent,  having  a  history 
almost  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Laurentian 
plateau.  No  land  areas  of  as  remote  a 
date  are  preserved,  but  rocks  formed  from 
the  debris  of  this  land  remain  and  were 
in  turn  subjected  to  the  intensive  eroding 
agents  which  nearly  removed  them  and 
formed  deposits  in  which  are  found  the 
earliest  forms  of  life.  These  deposits  were 
in  earlv  Palaeozoic  time  raised  above  the 
sea,  and  in  turn  formed  a  land  area  into 
which  the  sea  encroached  during  Carboni- 
ferous time.  The  close  of  the  Palaeozoic 
was  marked  by  a  shallowing  of  the  sea, 
which  separated  this  ridge  from  the 
Laurentian  plateau  to  the  east,  and  by 
a  general  elevation  of  the  land.  Tliis 
elevation  was  possibly  more  pronounced 
throughout  the  region  now  occupied  bv 
the  Coast  Range,  as  in  Jurassic  times  the 
previous  sediments  forming  the  outer  crust 
were  raised  by  tlie  injection  of  molten 
granite  beneath.  Volcanic  activitv  fol- 
lowed this  great  movement,  and  outflows 
of  this  period  are  to  be  found  on  either 
side  of  the  mountain  range  then  formed. 
A  subsidence  of  adjacent  areas  is  marked 
by  deposits  of  early  Cretaceous  age,  but 
in  the  interior,  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
is  marked  by  the  denudation  and  levelling 
of  the  surface,  and  in  the  Coast  Range 
by  the  removal  of  most  of  the  stratified 
deposits  from  above  the  granite  batholith. 
The  last  invasion  of  the  continent  by  the 


sea  occurred  during  the  period  when  it 
was  separated  from  the  eastern  land  by 
the  Cretaceous  sea. 

The  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  intro- 
duces a  final  elevation  not  of  the  coastal 
area,  but  of  the  interior  belt  and  the  part 
now  occupied  by  the  great  plains.  The 
continent  now  began  to  assume  the  outline 
it  has  at  present.  The  further  denudation 
of  the  Coast  Range  and  its  dissection,  the 
deep  trenching  of  the  plateau  country  and 
the  forcing  up  of  the  ridges  constituting 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  the  principal 
occurrences.  The  period  generally  assigned 
to  the  building  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
at  the  close  of  the  Eocene,  but  has  been 
termed  the  Laramide  revolution  ;  and 
although  volcanic  outflows  covered  great 
tracts  of  the  interior,  the  violence  of  the 
crustal  stresses  were  mainly  spent  in  the 
formation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  the 
many  periods  of  erosion  and  change  of 
form,  a  variation  was  introduced  in  the 
glacial  period  when  by  climatic  changes  a 
great  mass  of  ice  spread  in  thick  streams 
down  the  water-worn  channels  and  over 
the  lower  rugged  summits,  smoothing  out- 
lines and  deepening  and  widening  the 
valleys. 

Rocky  Mountain  System 

The  Rocky  Mountain  system  embraces 
all  the  ranges  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
remarkable  valley  called  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain Trench,  which  extends  from  the  United 
States  boundary  into  Alaska.  In  all  this 
strip  the  mountains  maintain  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  structure  and  are  3'outhful  in 
outline.  The  belt  narrows  and  is  consider- 
ably lower  where  cut  by  the  valley  of  the 
Peace  and  Liard  rivers  but  is  broadened 
northward  by  additional  ranges.  The 
system  includes  the  Rocky  Mountains 
proper,  which  extend  from  the  international 
boundary  to  the  Liard  River  ;  the  Mac- 
kenzie Mountains,  to  be  found  between  the 
Mackenzie  valley  and  the  Yukon  plateau  ; 
the  Franklin  Mountains,  a  narrow  ridge  east 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  :  and  the  Rich.irdson 
Mountains,  near  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Rocky  Momilains. — On  the  basis  both 
of  form  and  structure  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  divisible  into  two  parts  :  a 
western  and  an  eastern  part.  The  axial 
ranges  constituting  the  western  part  have 
been  carved  from  a  slightly  folded  but 
greatly  elevated  block,  the  denudation  of 
which  was  probably  inaugurated  before  the 
eastern  ranges  were  elevated.  The  eastern 
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part  is  made  up  of  monoclinal  blocks  com- 
posed of  beds  generally  of  later  formation 
than  those  of  the  western  part  of  the 
mountains. 

The  eastern  ranges,  in  a  topographic 
sense,  are  merely  blocks  elevated  at  succes- 
sively higher  elevations  than  those  of  the 
foot-hills  and  from  which  nearly  all  the 
later  and  softer  beds  have  been  removed, 
exposing  the  more  consolid.ited  Palaeozoic 
sediments  beneath.  These  ridges  are  tlius 
not  masked  by  a  covering  of  sands  and 
clays  on  which  dense  forests  could  grow, 
but  are  veritable  rock  ridges,  mostly  grey 
limestone,  and  are  in  contrast  to  the  country 
of  the  central  part  of  the  Cordillera.  The 
fault  blocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
as  a  rule  tilted  westward,  and  along  their 
eastern  scarped  faces  remnants  are  often 
found  of  the  bending  that  occurred  in  these 
hard  beds  before  the  final  break  and  the 
overthrust  of  one  block  on  the  downturned 
edge  of  the  one  in  front.  The  plane  of  the 
overthrust  is  frequently  inclined  to  the 
westward  and  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
direction  of  the  strain  was  from  the  west. 
The  fault  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains is  often  of  this  character,  and  the 
amount  of  overthrust,  although  great  in 
Montana,  is  lessened  in  the  Canadian 
ranges.  In  Southern  Alberta  the  Palaeozoic 
limestones  of  the  watershed  range  on  the 
British  Columbia  boundar}-,  overlap  the 
Cretaceous  s.mdstones  and  shales  which 
are  found  on  the  western  edge  of  the  fault 
block  tilted  up  to  foi  111  the  Livingstone 
Range,  and  several  blocks  of  limestone  are 
tliere  stranded  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  a  block  of  ice  on  the  shore. 
Crow's  Nest  Mountain  is  one  of  these  rem- 
nants, being  a  limestone  mass  reposing  on 
rocks  formerly  occupying  the  superior 
position. 

A  similarity  in  the  outline  of  these  ridges 
is  a  result  of  the  general  dip  and  similarity 
in  the  beds.  The  we^te^n  slopes  are  verv 
uniform,  following  generally  the  bedding 
planes  of  the  rocks,  but  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  those  near  the  fault  planes  the 
slopes  are  often  abrupt.  Local  glaciers 
have,  moreover,  etched  this  face  into 
cirques  and  thereby  contributed  to  tlie 
irregularity  of  the  crest  line. 

The  western  ranges,  or  those  near  the 
watershed,  are  in  contrast  to  those  to  the 
east,  in  that  they  stand  in  higher  masses, 
have  more  massive  bases,  and  have  higher 
summits,  to  which  cling  many  glaciers. 
The  scenery  is  of  an  alpine  character  ;  small 
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cirques  along  the  face  of  tlie  r.ingcs  give 
place  to  great  amphitheatres,  such  as  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  l.ouisc  at  I.aggan. 

The  history  of  the  ranges  tiates  liack  to 
the  appearance  of  low  ridges  in  Jurassic 
times,  representing  the  western  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  the  major  n>ovenient 
of  the  crust  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Oligocene. 

The  Mackcniio  Mountains 

This  pail  ol  tlii-  j;iiMl  l\oi.ky  Mounl.iin 
system  is  the  greatest  mountain  group  in 
Canada,  and  con-ists  of  several  ranges  which 
can  be  divided  into  two  groups  in  the  .v:nne 
manner  as  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
proper  to  the  south. 

The  western  part  is  an  older  uplill  ami 
bears  evidence  of  a  long-conlinueil  differen- 
tial erosion.  The  eastern  ranges  are  newer 
and  liear  a  direct  relationship  to  those  of 
the  eastern  ranges  farther  south.  Their 
structure  is  due  to  the  faulting,  folding,  and 
buckling  of  the  outer  crust,  and  they  present 
the  appearance  of  faulted  and  tilted  blocks. 
The  principal  lines  of  fracture  arc  in  a 
north-west  south-east  direction,  and  the  prc- 
\-ailing  dip  of  the  beds  is  south-west. 

The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
watershed  are  not  higher  than  many  of  the 
groups  situated  at  distances  from  it.  so  the 
divide  is  not  the  most  important  element 
in  the  relief  of  the  region.  The  line  separat- 
ing the  two  topographic  divisions  appears 
to  be  to  the  east  of  the  divide,  and  with  the 
eastern  or  younger  ranges  may  also  be 
included  the  ridges  tliat  lie  east  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  called  the  Franklin 
Mountains.  These,  although  not  of  any 
great  elevation,  are  prominent,  as  the)-  are 
somewhat  isolated,  but  are  probably  due 
to  the  same  great  earth  movement.  An 
interrupted  continuation  north-westward 
near  the  Arctic  Sea  is  also  described  as 
being  of  the  typical  Rocky  Mountain 
structure. 

The  western  border  of  this  great  mount- 
ain system  has  by  custom  been  placed  at 
the  structural  and  erosion  valley  called  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench.  This  had  been 
traced  intermittently  tlirough  a  supposed 
continuous  course  from  Flathead  Lake  in 
Montana  to  the  Yukon  Alaska  boundary,  a 
distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles.  In  its 
course  its  depression  has  been  occupied  by 
parts  of  many  streams.  The  Kootcnay 
River  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  passes 
southward  through  the  valley.  The  Colum- 
bia rises   in  small  lakes  in  the  valley  and 


Itows  uorthw.nd,  eventually  le.ivuig  it  Id 
journey  southward.  The  Fraser  near  it> 
source  is  also  detlecled  northward  by  tins 
trench,  but  le.ives  it  to  tmn  soiilhwaul. 

The  gap  through  the  Rocky  Mounl.iins 
made  by  the  valley  of  the  Peace  River 
drains  by  two  long  branches  a  part  of  this 
trench.  It  is  next  tapped  by  the  v.illey  of 
the  Liard  River,  and  carries  a  small  dr. linage 
from  it  to  the  Mackenzie  River.  Northward 
the  trench  is  occupied  in  part  by  branches 
of  llie  Yukon,  and  has  been  recognized  in 
the  Klondike  countrv  as  a  p.iilly  used 
v.illey  entering  the    Yukon    near    H.uvson. 

The  Interior  System  of  Plateaus  aiui 
Mountains 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Trench  is  the  most 
convenient  line  of  ilemarkation  between  ihe 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  interior  moun- 
tains and  plateaus.  Other  great  lines  of 
erosion  serve  as  boundaries  for  the 
subdivision  of  the  mountain  masses  of  the 
southern  part  of  Central  I'ritish  Columbia. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Trench  is  thus  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Selkirk  system  of 
mountains  and  the  Selkirk  Valley  is  its 
western  boundary.  This  system  is  further 
subdivided  by  tlie  Purccll  Trench  into  the 
Purcell  Mountains  and  the  Selkirk  Moun- 
tains. The  Columbia  .system  lies  to  the 
west  of  Selkirk  Valley  and  extends  to 
Kettle  River,  merging  along  the  northern 
border  into  the  interior  plateaus.  The 
character  of  these  interior  mountain  systems 
is  in  the  main  of  alpine  type  with  deep 
valleys  and  pinnacled  summits  from  6,000 
to  9,000  ft.  above  tide.  Tlic  Cariboo 
Mountains  form  another  mountain  mass 
standing  above  the  plateau  country.  These 
are  the  several  gold  ranges  of  earlj'  writers 
and  are,  .indeed,  of  more  economic  impor- 
tance from  their  metallic  minerals  tlian 
either  the  Rockies  or  Coast   Ranges. 

The  plateau  country,  viewed  from  the 
vallej'S  by  which  the  countrj-  is  generallv 
traversed,  appears  mountainous,  but  is,  on 
examination  from  the  upland,  found  to  have 
a  general  flat  suniinit  level,  through  which 
deep  stream  valleys  have  been  cut.  That 
it  has  not  been  so  dissected  as  to  produce 
a  mountainous  topography  is  probably  due 
to  the  very  late  uplift  that  revived  the 
streams  and  to  the  smoothing  action 
of  tlie  general  glaciation. 

The     great     valleys    that     traverse     the 

plateau    country    head     near     the     Rocky 

ilountains   and   find    their   outlets   to   the 

sea    through    the    Coast     Range,    by    the 
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c.inyoiis  of  llie  h'raser,  Skeeii.i.  .iiul  Stikiiu-, 
and  norlhward  around  llie>e  niotiiil.iiiis  hv 
Ihe  Yukon. 

.\n  eastward  diain.ige  through  lln-  K'oikv 
Moiinlains  is  found  in  the  up|K'i  bi.iiuhex 
of  the  Peace  and  Liard  Rivers. 

Remnants  of  (ormer  drainage  i  li.iniuls 
are  also  found,  and  are  occasion. illv  \m<s 
peeled,  as  are  the  present  channels,  fni 
.ilhivial  gold.  The  we.ii  iiig  down,  sliiftlii;.' 
and  sorting  of  this  old  l.ind  snif.ice  has 
concentrated  the  gold  which  belongs  lo 
some  of  Ihe  old  stralas  and  i--  now  luing 
obtained  from  Ihe  river-beds  of  the  l-r.iser 
and  ils  bunches  in  Ihe  Cariboo  countrv  and 
in  Ihe  streams  in  Ihe  Yukon. 

Lake  basins,  evidently  on  old  diainagi 
channels,  are  also  a  feature  of  this  plale.iii 
countiy.  Lakes  such  as  the  Shuswap  ami 
Qnesnel  lakes,  which  occupy  narrow, 
irregular  basins  in  the  plateau  counlrv 
and  Ihe  Kootenay,  Arrow,  and  Okanagaii 
lakes  in  the  southern  mountain  region, 
belong  to  a   former  erosion   period. 

The  Coast  Ranges 

This  belt  of  mountains  is  usually  from  (nt 
to  80  miles  in  width  and  is  a  deeply 
dissected  granitic  mass  or  batholitli,  iii 
which  the  summits  near  the  sea  stand  at 
elevations  of  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  Near  Ihe 
axis  of  the  range  tlie  summits  are  found 
at  elevations  of  7,000  lo  8,000  ft.  The 
mountains  are  massive,  with  steep  slope^ 
and  rounded  dome-shaped  summits.  The 
heights  are  fairly  uniform,  with  a  few 
isolated  peaks  rising  above  Ihe  general 
level. 

The  valleys  are  deep,  steep-sided,  ami 
penetrate  the  ranges  in  all  directions. 
Glaciers  are  numerous,  especially  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  and  occupy  the  upper 
portions  of  the  valleys.  Dense  forests 
clothe  the  lower  slopes  to  an  elevation  of 
4,000  ft.  A  fiord  system  is  here  found 
which  resembles  that  of  Norway,  but  on 
a  grander  scale.  The  deep  dissection  of 
this  range  during  a  period  of  greater 
continental  elevation  may  have  been 
influenced  and  aided  by  structural  frac- 
tures, but  the  larger  penetrating  valleys 
in  some  instances  point  to  the  existence 
of  drainage  channels,  which  date  back  to 
nearly  Cretaceous  times,  or  at  least  to  a 
period  which  is  almost  as  remote  as  the 
building  of  the  mountain  chain.  The 
typical  rounded  summits  of  the  hills  and 
the  steep-sided  valleys  are  the  result  of  a 
profound    glaciation,    by    which     original 
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rough  peaks  and  valley  Ireiiclies  have  lucn 
nuxlilied. 

The  dissection  and  subsctiucnt  suhsidcncc 
and  glaciation  have  produced  an  exceedingly 
intricate  coast  line,  in  front  of  which  groups 
of  islands  are  separated  from  the  main  land 
and  one  another  in  many  coses  by  deep, 
narrow  channels,  atui  communication  by 
water  is  feasible  and  easy.  These  channels 
are  of  value  as  highways  of  commerce  along 
the  coast,  providing  long  stretches  of 
sheltered  WMterw.iys  for  the  coastwise  traile, 
in  which  the  fishing  and  lumbering 
industries   play  an   important    part. 

The  rugged  mountains  in  close  proximity 
to  the  navigable  channels,  clolhed  with 
dark  lir  and  cedar  and  topped  with  glacier 
or  rock  mass,  produce  very  impressive 
scenery. 

The  large  drainage  channels  which  cut 
the  range  at  intervals  serve  as  outlets  for 
the  drainage  of  the  interior  country.  The 
principal  ones  are  the  valleys  of  the  Krascr 
and  Skeena  rivers,  both  of  which  are 
traversed  by  transcontinental  r.iilway  lines. 
The  Fraser  valley,  which  near  its  outlet  is 
near  the  United  States  boundary,  originated 
in  a  drainage  that  had  its  inception  in 
Cretaceous  or  early  Tertiary  times,  and  the 
delta  deposit  at  its  mouth,  which  extends 
south  into  Wasliington.  is  evidence  of  the 
active  erosion  of  the  plateau  land  of  the 
interior.  The  valley  follows  a  course 
inlluenced  greatly  by  structural  features. 
It  was  broadened,  straightened,  and 
smoothed  by  the  scouring  of  a  heavy 
glacial  stream.  .\  late  activity  in  its 
erosion,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  post-glacial 
uplift,  is  shown  in  the  incision  of  a  narrow 
rock  channel  in  the  old  valley  floor,  leaving 
rock  benches  above  the  present  stream 
and  gorges  or  canyons  at  the  steeper 
gradients. 

The  Skeena  Valley,  which  is  bro.id  through 
much  of  its  upper  course,  narrows  per- 
ceptibly in  its  traverse  of  the  Coast  Range. 
It  is  there  a  steep-sided  trough  of  the  same 
type  as  the  fiord  depressions  along  the 
coast,  but,  in  contrast  to  the  Fraser,  it  has 
not  been  revived  by  post-glacial  uplift,  and 
for  fully  40  miles  from  its  mouth  is  fiord- 
like.  Above  this  for  30  miles  the  valley  is 
silted  up  and  the  stre.im  flows  through  an 
alluvial  flat.  Glacial  deposits  are  then  found 
through  which  the  stream  is  still  actively 
eroding  a  channel.  In  pLaces,  however, 
these  deposits  have  been  easily  removed, 
and  before  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Coast 
Range  is  reached,  the  rock  floor  has  been 


all.icked,  and  rock-walled  canyons  are 
found  where  the  steeper  grade  offers  some 
check  to  navig;ilion.  The  mountains  in 
view  along  this  channel  do  not  re.icli  high 
altitudes,  and  show  the  effect  of  the  great 
glacial  stre.im  tli.il  inov.il  coastward  by 
this  depression. 

The  Appalachian  Region 
The    mount. lin    system    of    the    eastern 
portion   of   the    American  continent    is  by 
no  means  as  imposing  a  feature  as  that  of 
the  western   region.    Through   the  south- 
eastern States  two  parallel  chains,  near  each 
other,  divide  the  interior  basins  from   the 
.\tlanlic  seaboard.     North  of  the  Hudson 
River   less   regularity  in  form  or  structure 
is   found,  and   the   .Appalachian   system   is 
represented    by    the    Cireen    Moinitains   of 
\'erniont     and    the    White    Mountains    of 
New    Hampshire.     The    continuation   into 
Canada  of   the   Green    Mountains   ni.ay  be 
tr.'iced  in  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains  which 
approach  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec 
and,  continuing  with  more  easterly  trend, 
form  the  highland  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula. 
Over  a  large  part  these  hills  hardly  attain 
elevations    of    the    dignity    of    mountains, 
but  peaks  rising  3,500  ft.  above  the  nearby 
coast   are   found  in  the   Gaspe    Peninsula. 
The   second  ridge,  or  continuation  of   the 
White  Mountains,  is  found  in  the  highlands 
of    Maine    and    New  P.runswick,    but   the 
continuity  can  be  followed  more  phiinlv  in 
the   evidences   of   the    great   earth   move- 
ments which  caused  the  topograpin'.     An 
apparent  additional  ridge  is  to  be  found  in 
the  outline  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  although  the  highlands  of  that  province 
rise  to  elevations  seldom  greater  tliat  1,500 
ft.,  the  rock  structure  points  to   a  moun- 
tainous    country     at      no      very     remote 
geological  period.     It  is  difficult  to  picture 
the  outline  of  this  edge   of   the   continent 
throughout  all  tlic  changes  of  level  which 
have  occurred,  as  throughout  a  long  period 
of   its   early    history   land    areas  were   not 
much  in  evidence  until  the  disturbances  of 
Devonian    time.      This    was    one    of    the 
periods  in  which  the  accumulated   strains 
in  the  crust,  due   partly  to  slirinking  and 
partly   to    shifting   of    load,   was    relieved 
along  the   front   of   the   continent   by  the 
folding   of   the   crust    liitherto   submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  the  elevated  parts  of  the 
folds  forming  the  early  land  which  appeared 
south  of  the  depression  represented  by  the 
St.  Lawrence.     'i"he  close  of  the  Devonian 
period  introduces  to  us  evidences  in  Gaspe 
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and  Xov.i  Scoli.i  "i  l.iiul  lUposils  conlaiuiiig 
plants,  and  wi-  in.iv  .ivsnnu-  Ihal  the  present 
land  areas  were  tlien  loiijjlijy  outlined  .ind 
that  surface  carving  h.ul  begun.  The  suc- 
ceeding Carboniferous  points  to  depression 
of  portions  of  the  new  land  below  the  sea 
and  a  slow  recovery,  in  which  probably  a 
much  l.nger  land  area  was  formed  than  al 
present,  as  is  indicated  by  the  subni.iiiiu- 
coal  beds  now  known. 

The  gni(  earth  movements  which 
resulted  in  llie  f.iuUing  and  folding  of  Ha- 
crust  appear  to  Iiave  passed  Ihiir  Mia\uuuMi 
before  Cretaceous  linu-  .mil  :i  period  of 
subaerial  denud.ition  \^.l^  then  begun. 
The  mountains  nf  the  pre-Carboniferous 
lands  and  the  broken  and  fractured  surfaces 
of  newer  date  were  slowly  reduced,  the 
higlier  ridges  to  a  more  rounded  outline, 
and  most  of  the  region  to  a  plain  of  low 
relief.  This  period  of  denudation,  extend- 
ing through  Cretaceous  time,  had  almost 
produced  a  mature  topography  when  a 
revival  of  the  eroding  agencies  was  brought 
about  in  early  Tertiary  time  by  a  general 
Continental  uplift.  To  this  second  cycle 
of  erosion  is  due  much  of  the  divcrsiru-d 
topography  of  the  uplands  of  the  presenl 
day.  The  Tertiary  lowlands  extend  far  out 
beneath  the  present  sea,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  larger  valleys,  such  as  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Restigouche,  and  Miramichi, 
like  tliose  of  the  streams  of  the  .Mlanlii 
seaboard  to  tlic  south,  are  drowned  by  .1 
general  subsidence  of  the  coast  before  the 
advent  of  the  great  ice  cap  of  tlie  glacial 
period. 

A  partial  recovery  of  elevation  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ice  sheet  is  found  in 
ancient  wave-built  beaches  and  marine 
clays,  containing  an  Arctic  fauna,  that  may 
be  found  along  the  coasts  at  elevations  of 
from  50  to  600  ft.  above  sea-level.  Al 
Quebec  the  highest  gravel  terraces  are 
600  ft.  above  tide,  and  are  to  be  found  011 
the  liills  behind  Chateau  Richer.  On  the 
St.  Lawrence  shore  farther  down  the  river 
at  Riviere  du  Loup,  be.aches  containing 
marine  shells  are  found  at  370  ft.  above 
tide,  showing  the  rising  of  the  land  since 
the  invasion  of  the  ice  sheet.  At  tlie 
present  time  there  is  little  evidence  of  any 
movement  of  the  crust  in  any  part  of 
Canada. 

The  Appalachian  Highlands  of  Quebec   and 
New  Brunswick 

The  conlinuation  of  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont  north-eastward  through  Quebec, 
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reaches  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
about  ICO  miles  below  Quebec,  and  extends 
with  a  more  easterly  trend  to  the  end  of 
the  Peninsula  of  (Taspe.  In  Gaspc  they 
are  called  the  Shickshock  Mountains,  and 
farther  south  in  Quebec,  the  Notre  Dame. 
The  altitudes  seldom  exceed  2,000  ft., 
and  the  topojiraphv  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  at  a  mature  stage.  The  hills  are  a 
succession  of  north-east  and  south-west 
ridges  cut  by  a  number  of  transverse  valleys. 
The  highlands  of  western  New  Brunswick 
present  the  appearance  of  an  elevated 
plateau,  which  has  been  extensively  dis- 
sected along  with  the  Notre  Dame  moun- 
tains after  the  general  reduction  of  Tertiary 
time  by  a  late  uplift  of  several  hundred 
feet.  It  is  not  definitely  known  whether 
the  main  transverse  valleys  belong  to  the 
earlier  denudation  or  were  incised  since 
the  elevation  of  this  plateau.  The  hill-tops 
of   this  second  upland  range  from  800  to 

1,000  ft.,  and  few  residual  points  in  the 
e.xtrenie  south  attain  elevations  of  1,500  ft. 

above  tide. 

The  Highlands  of  Central  and  Southern  New 
Brunswick 

In  the  north  central  part  of  New 
Brunswick  a  rough  elevated  region  known 
as  the  Central  Highland  stands  as  an 
imperfectly  reduced  part  of  the  great 
Cretaceous  peneplane  of  the  New  England 
States.  It  owes  its  superior  elevation  to 
the  strength  of  the  granites  and  gneisses 
which  appear  on  its  surface.  There  is  an 
ipparent  concordance  in  level  of  plateau- 
like remnants  at  elevations  of  about  1,700 
It.,  above  which  subdued  summits  appear 
up  to  an  elevation  about  2,500  ft.  above 
llie  sea.  The  rock  structure  is  impressed 
nil  the  topography  mainly  in  north-east  and 
-duth-west  trending  ridges  and  a  border  or 
lielt  of  foothills  of  moderate  relief  carved 
from  the  surrounding  slates  and  sandstones. 
A  similar  highland  at  lower  surface  eleva- 
tion and  of  restricted  area  is  found  in  the 
-nuthern  part  of  the  province  near  the  Bay 
I  if  Fundy. 

The   Highlands  of  Nova   Scotia 

Tile  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Xova  Scotia  is  underlain  by  a  complex, 
eonsisting  of  granitic  masses  intruded 
into  highly  folded  slates  and  quartzites 
that  at  one  time  must  have  formed  great 
mountain  masses.  This  mountainous  dis- 
trict, still  reflected  in  the  outline  of  the 
peninsula,   had   become   reduced   to    base 


level  by  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous 
period,  and  at  present  the  remains  of 
this  old  peneplane  form  the  highlands 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  surface,  which  is 
undulating,  slopes  to  the  south-east,  and 
instead  of  sharp  peaks,  the  points  above 
the  general  level  are  rounded  hills  and 
ridges  whose  summits  are  only  from  600 
to  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  An  elevation 
ill  Tertiarv  times  is  responsible  for  a 
general  redissection  and  steep,  sharply 
incised  valleys  penetrate  tlie  higher  parts 
of  the  plateau,  while  in  the  lower  parts 
to  the  south-east  wide  shallow  valleys  are 
more  in  evidence. 

The  more  resistant  rocks  of  the  formerly 
mountainous  parts  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces now  form  the  uplands,  but  their 
higher  summits  project  but  slightly  above 
the  rough  surfaced  plateaus  on  which  they 
are  found. 

In  a  general  way  these  highlands  may 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a 
sloping  plain  which  reaches  its  maximum 
elevation  in  northern  New  Brunswick 
1,700  ft.  above  sea,  descends  to  1,000  ft. 
in  southern  New  Brunswick,  and  is  about 
500  ft.  above  sea  in  Nova  Scotia.  If 
throughout  Cretaceous  time  when  the 
surface  was  being  reduced  the  same 
direction  of  slope  was  maintained,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
lines  of  drainage  would  be  established 
bearing  a  general  south-east  direction  ; 
and  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  possible 
origin  for  the  deep  cut  made  by  the  St. 
John  River  across  the  hard  rocks  of  the 
southern  highlands,  that  one  of  these 
Cretaceous  drainage  lines  was  deepened 
during  the  Tertiary  uplifts  and  drowned  by 
the  pre-glacial  subsidence. 

The   Maritime   Lowlands 

The  denudation  of  the  Cretaceous  pene- 
plane during  Tertiary  time  was  most 
complete  on  the  areas  underlain  by  the 
rocks  of  the  late  Palaeozoic  age.  These 
being  less  resistant  to  eroding  agencies 
were  rapidly  removed  and  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  New  Brunswick  as  far 
south  as  the  highlands  of  Cumberland 
and  Colchester  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  Tertiary 
lowland  was  formed  in  which  the  topo- 
graphy is  mature,  the  hills  have  easy 
slopes,  and  the  river   gradients  are  slight. 

The   Great   Plains 
A    great    area   including    many   diverse 
features  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Kockv 
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Mountains.  The  portion  that  is  included 
under  the  term  "  Cireat  Plains  "  extends  from 
the  edge  of  the  ancient  surface  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Canadian  Sliield  to  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  Cordillera. 
This  area  for  long  periods  was  below 
sea,  but  in  its  earlier  history  a  large  part 
belonged  to  the  pre-Cambrian  continent. 
To  the  west  tliere  may  have  been  a 
narrow  land  area  or  shoals,  and  into  the 
trough  between  was  swept  the  great  mass 
of  debris  from  the  disintegration  of  the  old 
pre-Cambrian  surface.  The  amount  of 
material  found  in  the  beds  represent- 
ing the  early  periods  of  denudation  is 
enormous,  and  up  to  the  time  when 
evidences  of  life  are  preserved  in  the 
rocks  the  land  area  which  formed  the 
western  part  of  the  continent  had  become 
worn  down  to  an  uneven  plain  such  as 
we  now  have  on  the  Laurentian  plateau. 
The  shifting  of  the  edge  of  the  con- 
tinental area  by  the  sinking  or  rising  of 
this  old  surface  can  be  traced  in  this  area 
through  a  part  of  its  history  in  Palaeozoic 
and  Mesozoic  time  It  seems  certain  that 
in  early  Ordovician  time  there  was  an 
advance  of  the  sea  from  the  Pacific,  but 
in  the  part  of  the  continent  here  con- 
sidered there  was  a  subsidence  in  which 
the  advance  of  the  sea  was  from  the  south, 
and  during  Cambro-Silurian  and  Silurian 
times  the  sea  covered  an  area  reaching 
from  the  present  mountains  to  the 
Winnipeg  basin  and  also  occupied  the 
Hudson  Bay  basin,  being  connected  by 
an  arm  through  the  depression  now 
occupied  by  the  Nelson  River.  The  sub- 
sidence during  Devonian  times  carried  the 
sea  northward  to  the  Arctic  by  way  of 
the  Mackenzie  valley,  and  the  whole  area 
under  the  great  plains  was  beneath  the 
sea.  A  recovery  of  elevation  took  place 
during  Carboniferous  time,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  sea  retreated  south- 
westward,  leaving  a  narrow  shallow-water 
channel  separating  the  new  land  area 
from  the  old  British  Columbia  ridge. 
This  received  the  debris  from  the  new 
land,  but  in  the  part  underlying  the  area 
under  consideration  no  great  amounts 
were  accumulated  till  the  beginning  of 
Jurassic  times,  when  the  coastal  disturb- 
ances in  British  Columbia  were  reflected 
in  the  inauguration  of  another  down- 
warping  movement  that  deepened  the 
trough  and  admitted  the  sea  from  the 
north  across  northern  British  Columbia. 
The    deposits    carried    to    this     basin    in 
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general  went  to  lonn  line-j;r;iinctl  lilack 
shales.  Sandslunc  layers  appear  in  the 
lower  part  at  intervals,  but  generally  the 
source  of  the  material  is  believed  to  have 
been  at  some  tliNtance.  At  the  close  of 
the  Jurassic,  sedimentation  became  period!- 
c:illy  rapid.  Sands  were  washed  into  the 
Kisin  and  the  surface  elevation  was  main- 
tained at  or  near  the  se.i-level,  so  that 
the  continental  drainage  replaced  the 
s;iline  water  in  tlie  b.isin.  The  higher 
l.md  surfaces  that  were  snfVering  erosion 
may  have  supported  a  land  flora,  but  no 
evidence  of  this  remains  :  the  lowland 
which  was  near  sea-level  during  this 
period  of  slow  subsidence  maintained  an 
abimdant  vegetation,  wliich  is  consolidated 
into  coal  beds  of  great  economic  im- 
portance. 

Mid-Cretaceous  time  was  markid  bv 
mountain  building,  or  other  disturbances 
in  British  Columbia,  and  the  movement 
eastward  of  large  amounts  of  coarse  material 
which  covered  the  early  forested  regions 
in  the  lowlands.  This  was  followed  by  the 
rapid  sinking  of  the  crust,  and  the  sea  ad- 
vanced to  cover  nearly  as  large  an  area 
as  it  had  in  Devonian  time.  The  western 
margin  was  subject  to  fluctuations,  and 
one  retreat  of  the  sea,  by  an  elevation  of 
the  country  to  the  west,  probably  reduced 
the  submerged  area  by  half.  This  uplift 
was  continued  for  a  short  period,  and  the 
sea  resumed  its  former  size.  Tlie  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  is  ni.irkcd  by  a  general 
slow  uplift  and  this  area  rose  to  remain 
above  sea  to  the  present  time.  The  new 
land  as  it  appeared  above  the  sea  passed 
through  the  first  stage  of  erosion,  and  the 
coastal  plain  newly  risen,  underlain  by 
soft  rocks,  was  rapidly  excavated  to  the 
harder  floor  of  the  older  rocks  beneath. 
These  shore  deposits,  which  probably 
covered  a  wide  strip  of  the  Archean  old 
land  to  the  north-east,  were  sent  b.ick 
into  the  shallowing  br.ackish  water  of  the 
Cretaceous  sea,  and  covered  the  old  muds 
with  sand  and  clay  deposits.  The  material 
which  entered  this  basin  after  the  salt 
water  of  the  sea  disappeared  at  the  end 
of  the  Cretaceous  period,  was  deposited  in 
fresh-water  lakes  ;  and  in  this  period,  which 
was  the  early  Tertiary,  there  was  a  large 
percentage  of  sand  and  light-coloured  clay. 
Some  of  it  came  from  the  west  shore  and 
originated  in  the  British  Columbia  high- 
lands, but  much  of  the  clays  were  probably- 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
Archean  rocks  to  the  east. 


The  pi. tins  during  early  Terli.iry  times 
Were  being  slowly  elevated.  The  move- 
ment was  more  rapid  in  the  west  than  in 
the  east,  and  a  slope  to  tlie  east  soon 
developed.  Theape.vof  the  elev.ition, which 
seems  to  have  been  catiseil  by  .i  compressive 
strain  in  the  outer  crusi,  was  in  the  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mount. lins,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  uplift  there  developed  into 
great  earth  fractures  and  the  tilting  up  of 
huge  blocks  in  p.irallel  ridges.  The  debris 
from  this  nevvlv  broken  suiface  was  prob- 
ably moved  eastw.ird.  As  the  denudation 
of  the  plains  was  also  being  accomplished, 
little  of  this  coarse  pebble  material  has 
remained  except  th.it  which  is  found  on  the 
top  of  the  Cypress  Hills  and  another  small 
outlier  on  the  Hand  Hills.  Assuming  that 
this  material  represents  the  debris  of  the 
mountain  building,  the  date  of  this  would 
seem  to  be  about  Oligocene  tinir. 

Part  of  the  denudation  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Cretaceous  beds  which  had  covered  the 
basin  with  great  thicknesses  of  shale,  clay, 
and  sandstone,  may  have  been  accomplished 
at  this  time,  especially  in  the  elevated  region 
near  the  mountains,  but  the  greater  part 
was  due  to  a  general  elevation  in  Pliocene 
times.  The  amount  of  material  removed 
may  be  judged  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  horizontal  strata  the  valley  of  the  south 
Saskatchewan  shows  a  tliickness  of  2,000 
ft.  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  the  top  of 
the  Cypress  Hills.  Just  where  the  material 
was  ultimately  carried  it  is  dinicull  to  say, 
but  a  large  quantity  probably  reached 
Hudson  Bay,  and  tlie  plains  assumed  prac- 
tically their  present  form. 

Many  of  the  present  valleys  are  broad 
depressions  formed  in  pre-glacial  times,  and 
sometimes  show  old  stream  gravels  covered 
by  boulder  till. 

The  advance  of  the  ice  sheet  was  from 
the  north  and  north-east,  and  the  material 
carried  by  the  ice  was  spread  in  a  mantle 
of  drift  which  extended  to  near  the  niotiii- 
tains.  A  general  smoothing  of  the  area 
probably  occurred,  but  in  Manitoba  tlie 
edge  of  the  Cretaceous  plateau,  which  w.is 
deeply  serrated  b)'  easterly  flowing  streams, 
was  steepened  by  the  shearing  .iction  of  the 
ice  in  being  deflected  southward  along  the 
face  of  the  plateau. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  ice- 
sheet  westward  is  still  an  open  one,  and  the 
glacial  till  of  the  western  part  is  believed  by 
many  to  have  been  carried  by  floating 
ice. 

The  closing  stage  of  glaciation  was  no 
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doubt  one  in  wliieh  the  ice  front  lu  Ul  li.ick 
large  lake-like  basins,  of  wliieli  llie  best 
known  is  glacial  Lake  Agassi/,  which  occu- 
pied the  b.isin  at  the  eastern  edge  of  ilu> 
Cret.iceous  pl.iteau.  This  lake  at  lii'-l 
drained  southwartl  to  the  Mississippi.  Tlie 
retreat  of  the  ice  front  lowered  I  Ik-  wain, 
but  apparently  the  inelliiig  of  I  lie  iee 
relieved  the  crust  and  allowed  a  giiin.il 
rise  to  the  noilli  -.o  tli.it  the  Like  coiiliiiiu-d 
to  spill  its  waters  to  the  MUitli  over  the  rim 
of  the  basin  until  another  outlet  was  pro- 
vided to  the  iiorlli.  This  is  unmist.ikably 
shown  in  the  many  beaches  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake  at  its  several  stages.  The 
upper  ones,  laid  down  no  duulil  ajiproxi- 
mately  on  a  level  plain,  are  now  found 
with  an  increasing  grade  rising  toward  the 
north.  The  lower  ones,  while  curved,  are 
tilled  in  less  degree.  At  Winnipeg  the  lake 
in  its  highest  stage  covered  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  560  ft.  and  reached  westward  to 
near  Brandon. 

As  many  of  the  large  drainage  channels, 
such  as  the  Saskatchewan  River,  were  ice- 
blocked  during  the  existence  of  this  lake, 
a  large  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  plateau 
entered  the  basin  by  the  valley  of  the 
Assiniboine  River.  As  a  result  of  the  valley 
cutting  which  ensued  from  this  increased 
drainage,  a  great  burden  of  the  fine-grained 
material  was  deposited  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  Like  and  now  forms  the  fertile  Liiid 
of  the  Red  River  plains  of  Manitoba. 

The  surface  features  of  the  great  plains 
are  quite  diverse.  The  gener.il  conception 
of  a  vast  area  of  level,  treeless  country  is 
descriptive  of  the  southern  portion  only. 
It  is,  however,  not  without  variety  in  its 
topography  since  a  large  part  of  it  is  a 
north-easterly  sloping  plateau  of  Mesozoic 
sediments  etched  into  somewhat  irregular 
surface  contour  and  overlapping  a  lower 
plain  that  meets  the  sloping  and  irregular 
surface  of  the  Canadian  Shield. 

In  the  belt  traversed  by  the  railway  lines 
a  threefold  division  of  prairie  steppes  rising 
one  above  the  other  is  clearly  recognizable,  ' 
though  the  divisions  are  not  distinguishable 
farther  north  and  the  term  "  prairie  "  is  not 
applicable.  These  three  divisions  are 
adopted  for  descriptive  purposes,  and  a 
fourtli  is  added  for  the  broken  hilly  country 
of  the  foothills. 

The  first  and  eastern  division  comprises 
the  plain  between  the  irregular  features 
of  the  Canadian  Shield  and  the  plateau 
formed  of  Cretaceous  sediments.  The 
second    extends    from    the    edge    of    this 
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plateau  westward  to  tlic  erosion  rem- 
nants of  former  Tertiary  deposits,  and 
the  third  from  this  line  westward  to  the 
foothills.  North  of  the  prairie  country  these 
distinctions  are  less  noticeable  and  divisions 
two  and  three  become  merited  into  one. 

Fiisl  Division. — This  division  is  the  lowest 
in  elevation  and  is  essentially  a  region  of 
lakes  in  Manitoba  and  northern  Saskatche- 
wan. It  narrows  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
.Vthabaska  but  widens  northward  to  form 
the  Mackenzie  lowlands,  through  which 
that  river  fJows  to  the  Arctic.  The  drainage 
of  the  southern  narrow  part  is  to  Hudson 
Bav  by  the  Churchill  and  Nelson  rivers. 
This  plain  is  underlain  generally  by  gently 
sloping  beds  of  Palaeozoic  limestone  and 
smoothed  over  bv  glacial  till.  South  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  the  till  is  again  covered 
bv  clays  and  silts  deposited  in  glacial  Lake 
Agassiz  which  has  since  disappeared. 
Thus  was  formed  the  rich  farming  land 
of  southern  Manitoba,  where  the  extreme 
evenness  of  the  surface  is  noticeable  because 
of  the  general  absence  of  timber.  This 
is,  however,  being  partly  forested  by  plant- 
ing and  the  natural  growth  which  woiild 
come  by  the  suppression  of  prairie  hres. 
The  lake  basins  are  due  mainly  to  the 
removal  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  from  the  older 
westerly  dipping  rock  surface. 

In  the  Mackenzie  lowlands  the  limestone 
ridges  of  the  Franklin  range  divide  the  lower 
part.  The  plain  south-west  of  Great  Slave 
Lake  has  no  very  definite  western  boundary 
fixed  at  present,  owing  to  lack  of  e.xploration 
and  the  supposed  gradual  slope  from  the 
plateau.  The  surface  does  not  stand  at 
great  elevations  above  the  large  lake  basins, 
and  the  eastern  edge  where  it  joins  the 
rough  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Canadian 
Shield  varies  in  elevation,  but  is  highest 
at  the  head  of  Churchill  River,  where 
Buffalo  Lake  is  given  an  elevation  of  i,.i30 
ft.  The  slope  eastward  is  gradual,  and  on 
the  Saskatchewan  the  basin  of  Cumberland 
Lake  stands  at  cSyo  ft.  Lake  Winnipeg,  the 
lowest  point  on  the  Nelson  River  drainage 
from  this  plain,  is  710  ft.  above  the  sea. 
From  the  highest  point  in  this  division  at 
the  head  of  Churchill  River  the  slope  north 
to  Lake  Athabaska  is  the  steepest  found 
along  the  eastern  margin,  the  descent  being 
about  600  ft.  Northward  the  slope  is  very 
gradual  and  is  reflected  in  the  Mackenzie 
River,  whicli  is  navigable  for  steamers  from 
the  delta  at  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  near  Lake 
Athabaska.  The  fall  in  this  distance  (about 
1,300  miles)  is  about  530  ft. 


Sccoiuf  Division. — The  lower  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  Cretaceous  plateau  is  under- 
lain by  a  succession  of  shale  beds  and  other 
equally  soft  rocks  that  have  been  somewhat 
unevenly  carved  .ind  cut  bv  stream  erosion. 
It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,800  ft. 
above  sea,  or  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the 
Manitoba  lakes.  The  vallevs  are  deeply 
incised,  and  one  of  these  now  carrving 
a  small  stream,  the  (Ju'Appelle,  at  one 
time  bore  also  the  waters  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  while  its  northern  drainage 
was  blocked  by  the  Kewatin  glacier.  The 
drainage  of  the  southern  part  is  eastward 
into  a  confluent  series  of  streams  entering 
the  .Assiniboine  valley  and  north-east  into 
the  Saskatchewan.  At  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  the  major  valleys  are  wide  and 
thus  divide  the  escarpment  into  several 
prominent  hills  overlooking  the  lake  plain. 
These  are  known  as  Pembina,  Riding,  Duck, 
Porcupine,  and  Pasquia  hills.  Wooded 
areas  occur  in  the  north  and  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plateau,  while  a  few 
of  the  higher  levels  of  the  central  surfaces 
are  similarly  covered. 

Tliiicl  Division. — This  area,  extendingfrom 
the  Coteau  or  the  hilly  country  west  of 
Moose  Jaw  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
is  divided  by  tlie  depression  through  which 
the  South  Saskatchewan  flows.  To  the  north 
of  this  depression  the  drainage  is  mainly 
eastward  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  north- 
eastward to  the  Athabaska,  while  the  region 
to  the  south  includes  a  fringe  of  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Missouri  River.  There  is  also 
immediately  west  of  the  Coteau  a  small 
basin  without  present  outlet  whose  waters 
evaporate  in  Lakes  Johnston  and  Chaplin. 

The  relief  of  this  division  is  accentuated 
by  the  fact  tliat  much  of  it  is  bare  of  trees, 
so  that  stream  valleys  and  such  elevations 
as  the  flat-lopped  Cypress  Hills  standing 
2,000  ft.  al')Ove  the  railway  near  Medicine 
Hat,  or  the  Hand  Hills  800  ft.  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  become  prominent 
topographic  features. 

Fouitli  Division. — The  topographic  char- 
acter of  the  foothills  is  much  more  diverse 
than  that  of  tlie  other  divisions.  The 
geological  structure  is  closely  related  to  the 
topography,  and  all  the  hills  are  formed  of 
folded  or  faulted  rock  masses. 

Since  the  folding  in  these  hills  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  that  produced  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  strike  of  the  folds  follow 
directions  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountain 
chains.  Although  often  of  considerable 
elevation,  the  summits  of  the  foothills  are 
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not  as  serrated  as  the  mountains,  since  the 
rocks  composing  them  are  of  softer 
materials.  The  flanks  also  are  either 
grassed  or  clothed  with  timber.  The 
general  arrangement  is  a  belt  of  varying 
width  and  elevation  consisting  of  parallel 
ridges  cut  here  and  there  by  streams  rising 
in  the  mountains  behind.  These  transverse 
valleys  are  strongly  marked  features  and 
are    probably  very  ancient  drainage  lines. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 

The  southern  interior  of  the  continent 
consists  of  a  plain  of  low  relief  bordered 
by  the  Appalachian  Mountains  on  tlie  east, 
tlie  Cordilleran  Mountain  systems  on  the 
west,  and  the  old  surface  of  the  Laurentian 
plateau  on  the  north.  The  north-eastern 
portion  of  this  plain  becomes  reduced  in 
width,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  is 
represented  by  a  narrow  plateau  or  shelf  on 
either  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
triangular  area  beyond,  in  which  is  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  is  structurally  related  to 
the  central  lowlands.  The  underlying  rock 
structures  are  comparatively  undisturbed 
and  for  ages  represent  great  periods  of 
deposition  that  were  continued  from  the 
Cambrian  to  Devonian  times. 

The  St.  Lawrence  lowlands  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections  :  (i)  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  plain  separated  from  (2) 
the  Eastern  Ontario  basin  by  a  point  of 
crystalline  rocks,  and  (3)  the  Ontario 
Peninsula,  a  slightly  more  elevated  plain 
whose  eastern  border  is  a  steep  escarpment, 
the  eastern  outcrop  of  a  heavy  limestone 
bed  which  underlies  the  western  peninsula. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  plain  occupies 
an  embayment  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
granites  of  the  Laurentian  plateau.  It  is 
bordered  by  highlands  on  the  east  and 
west,  but  to  the  south  by  a  belt  of  irregular, 
somewhat  rounded,  granite  hills  which 
form  a  connexion  between  the  Laurentian 
plateau  and  the  Adirondack  Hills  in  New 
York.  The  southern  part,  from  elevations 
of  less  than  500  ft.,  slopes  to  the  north-east 
to  a  lower  plain  which  at  Montreal  is  100  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  principal  topographical 
feature  of  the  lower  plain  is  the  volcanic 
group  called  the  Monteregian  Hills.  These 
vary  in  elevation  from  770  ft.  at  Mount  Royal 
on  the  west,  to  1,755  *'•  ^t  Brome  Mountain 
on  the  east.  The  plain  through  which  these 
hard  rocks  protrude  is  very  even  and  is 
divided  by  the  deep  St.  Lawrence  Channel 
as  far  south  as  Montreal.  Above  this  point 
the  two  great  rivers  which  here  meet  are  still 
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busily  cuttin!|>  into  the  rocks  bciu-ath.  and  on 
the  Ottawa  Kivcr  several  vcrv  picliii'es.quc 
tails  an<l  rapids  are  to  be  found.  «.)n  the 
Tpper  St.  Lawrence  the  eh.innel  is  not  as 
deeply  erofled  as  on  the  Dttavva.  indiealin(< 
a  newer  valley,  and  the  river  is  llowiny  over 
flat-lyiiif;  beds.  The  descent  fron>  Lake 
l.)nlario  is  (gradual,  but  the  rapids  arc  steep 
cnouyh  to  cause  exciting  navijjation  in 
their  descent,  and  require  the  aid  of  can.d 
locks  for  their  ascent.  The  surface  of  the 
pl.iin,  once  well  forested,  is  now  mainly 
under  cultivation  and  owes  much  of  its 
even  outline  and  fertility  to  the  mantle  of 
glacial  drift  which  w.is  distributed  while 
submeri;cd  bene.ith  the  sea.  The  St. 
Lawrence  lowlands  have  risen  in  altittide 
sincc  the  glacier  disappeared  about  Cxx)  ft. 
near  ^>uebec.  5O0  ft.  at  Montreal,  and  over 
475  ft.  at  Ottawa. 

The  eastern  Ontario  basin  is  underlain 
by  gently  dipping  beds  that  are  the  lower 
sediments  of  the  scries  constituting  the 
.Vppalachian  pl.iteau  farther  south.  This 
plateau  in  post-Devonian  time  emerged 
from  the  sea  and  formed  a  coastal  plain 
along  the  south  of  the  Laurentian  Hills. 
The  erosion  of  the  shore  deposits  soon 
developed  a  belted  plain  owing  to  the 
unequal  hardness  of  the  underlying  rocks. 

Several  of  the  outer  ridges  of  the  early 
series  still  remain.  The  inner  ones  are 
now  merged  into  one  major  ridge,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  heavy  limestone  bed 
which   has   resisted    the    general   erosion, 


.tuil  in  consequence  there  h.l^  been  .1 
deflection  of  much  of  the  old  di.un.ige 
from  down  the  old  se.i  pl.iin  Id  channels 
riuming  parallel  to  the  f.ice  ol  lliis  ridge 
or  cucsia,  with  .1  resullani  intensifying  of 
the  erosion  .iccoinplisheil.  There  is  thus  a 
portion  of  this  old  sea  plain  which  has  been 
decpiv  c.n  ved  through  the  softer  surface 
beds,  including  one  resist. uit  member,  to 
a  h.irder  series  beneath.  This  excavation 
in  its  deeper  parts  holds  the  waters  of 
tieorgi.m  Hay  and  Lake  Ontario,  while 
the  slope  to  the  old  continental  shore 
constitutes  the  eastern  Onlaiio  l.iiul  area. 
The  western  peninsula  is  the  portion 
between  Lakes  Krie  and  lluidii.  In  tliis 
there  is  a  gentle  rise  from  the  lakes  to 
the  edge  of  the  Niagara  escarpnieiil. 
This  portion  of  Ontario  is  probablv  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Ontario  and  supports 
a  large  population.  The  edge  nl  llie 
.Vppalachian  plateau  is  here  called  llie 
Niagara  escarpment,  so  called  from  tiic 
celebrated  falls  which  in  their  early  history 
were  over  the  outer  edge,  but  bj'  their 
erosive  action  have  now  retreated  some 
distance  from  this  face. 

The  history  of  tlic  drainage  of  tliis  area 
is  somewhat  obscure,  but  in  tlic  early 
stages  was  probably  mainly  to  the  present 
Mississippi  valley  or  into  arms  of  the  sea 
occupying  parts  of  that  depression.  An 
earh'  deflection  of  some  of  the  easterji 
streams  to  a  gap  in  the  Appalachians  took 
place  probably  in  Cretaceous  times,  to  be 


Liter  on  dillected  norlhw.nil  into  tin 
St.  Lawrence  valley.  The  present  luiking 
of  the  lakes  into  one  chain  is  a  fiiitlur 
change,  as  it  is  believid  lli.il  llu-  |Hnni|Ml 
line  of  diainage  forinei  ly  followed  Ihi-  low 
ground  lu-low  the  Niagar.i  esi  .u  pnuni, 
th.it  is  the  drain. ige  of  tin-  iippi  1  l.ikrs 
was  across  Ontario  to  l.,ake  nni.iiin.  To 
the  ice  mass  which  covered  this  p.iit 
during  the  (ilacial  period  is  also  ascribed 
some  peculiar  conditions  which  are  now 
revealeil  by  the  beaches  and  th.iiiinis. 
The  weight  of  the  ice  no  doubt  depressed 
a  large  pari  of  the  surface  of  the  eonlinenl, 
and  on  its  removal  by  nulliMg  the  re- 
covery of  elevation  followed  slowly,  and 
is  shown  in  the  be.iches  surrounding  the 
piiseiil  l.iUes  at  various  elevations.  The 
presence  of  the  ice  front  also  acted  as  a 
dam  and  changed  the  levels  to  a  great 
extent.  llie  dr, linage  when  the  ici-  h.id 
retreated  past  the  present  lakes  and  before 
the  surface  had  risen  to  any  appreciable 
extent  seems  to  h.ivc  been  divided  between 
the  Ottawa  valley  as  the  outlet  for  the 
upper  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Krie.  .\  small  elevation 
closed  the  Ottawa  outlet,  and  for  a  time 
possibly  this  was  shifted  to  an  outlet  from 
(ieorgian  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario.  Lake 
Huron,  by  the  tilling  of  the  crust, 
gradually  extended  south  and  eventually 
spilled  over  into  the  Erie  basin  through 
a  channel  wliich  had  been  used  previous 
to  the  contiiii-iital  invasion  by  ice. 
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.■\  limestone  mass  reposing  on  roclts  formerly  occupying  .-»  superior  position. 
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DUCATION  in  Canada 
presents  a  series 
of  problems  which 
arise  from  the  variety 
of  conditions  in  this 
vast  Dominion,  com- 
pHcated  bv  the  vary- 
ing traditions  of  its 
component  races.  The  early  civihzation 
of  Canada  was  planted  in  face  of  over- 
whelming difficulties  :  the  pioneers  had  to 
hew  a  space  to  live  in,  and  subdue  a  land 
reluctant  to  the  plough.  Population  grew 
hut  slowly  and  wealth  more  slowlj'  still. 
Shelter  and  food  and  fuel  were  the  reward 
of  labour,  but  money  was  not  easy  to  find. 
I'he  later  civilization  of  Canada  is  being 
achieved  in  face  of  difficulties  very  un- 
liUe  those  of  earlier  times,  but  sufficiently 
great.  The  obstacle  of  distance  has  been 
overcome  by  the  railways,  till  Canada  has 
become  literally  a  land  of  opportunity. 
Wealth  has  come  easily ;  and  capital, 
perhaps  more  hardly  won  in  older  lands, 
has  poured  in  to  make  all  projects  however 
huge  seem  feasible  without  too  nice  a 
calculation  of  cost.  Here,  as  in  all  typically 
modern  states,  towns  are  growing  at   the 


expense  of  the  country,  and  great  industrial 
communities  are  forcing  new  demands 
upon  a  perplexed  politics. 

In  general,  education  in  Canada  has  to 
meet  the  needs  of  two  great  classes,  out- 


broadening  conception  of  what  it  means. 
The  discussions  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Dominion  Education  Association  in 
.August  1913  at  Ottawa,  representatives 
being     present     from     practically     every 


side  the  town  of  moderate  size  :  the  very      province  and  type  of    educational   systen 
sparsely    scattered    countrj-    districts    and 
the  congested  towns. 

So  far  these  are  conditions  which  are 
found  in  most  countries  which  arc  follow- 
ing the  \\a.y  from  agricultural  to  industrial 
civilization.  But  in  Canada  there  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  things  no  opportunity  for 
a  stable  system  of  education  to  be  organized 
before  the  industrial  change,  except  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  In  the  newer  pro- 
vinces the  whole  educational  apparatus 
for  town  and  country,  for  elementary, 
secondary,  technical,  and  university  in- 
struction, for  administration,  training,  and 
inspection,  has  all  to  be  developed  at 
once.  This  heavy  demand  is  for  the  most 
part  being  met  with  liberality  and  fore- 
sight ;  while  the  older  provinces  are 
engaged  in  attempting  to  modify  their 
existing  systems  to  the  same  end. 

There    is,    in    fact,   all    over    Canada    a 
quickened     interest     in    education    and    a 
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to  be  found  in  Canada,  offer  a  good 
illustration  of  this.  The  technical  aspect 
of  education  was  under  discussion,  and 
great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need 
of  making  school  a  more  definite  pre- 
paration for  the  life  actually  to  be  lived 
in  an  industrial  or  agricultural  community, 
and  the  work  by  which  the  livelihood 
is  to  gained.  But  at  the  same  time 
several  speakers  recalled  that  the  object 
of  education  is  ampler  than  this:  Dr. 
Robinson  (of  British  Columbia)  carried 
the  assent  of  his  audience  when  he  said 
that  the  chief  need  of  our  education  was 
spiritual. 

These  two  motives — the  industrial  and 
the  spiritual — are  behind  the  educational 
movement  of  to-day.  The  first  is  an 
insistent  demand,  the  latter  a  searching 
of  heart.  The  first  is  the  immediate  need, 
and  its  satisfaction  does  not  at  all  involve 
the    neglect    of    the    latter  ;     but    it    does 
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involve  .1  ifcoiiMilcration  ol  the  means  of 
fcluLatioii.  It  is  certainly  the  chief  factor 
in  the  present  etliicational  revival. 

From   this   point   of   view,  tlie    need   ol 
society     is    skille<l     labour     and     i-eneral 
tnlellij;cncc.      Kmplovers   aie    always   ile- 
plorinjj    the    dilVKully    of    gctlinjj    thcni  ; 
and     the    lack    of    them    constitutes     a 
heavy    bnrden    for    society.     Attention    is 
thus  concentrated   on  the  question  :   how 
to  arrange   the    school   course  so  that   it 
passes  naturally,  and  with  the  least  possible 
waste,   into   the   industrial    life.      Kor   the 
mislit    between    school    and    life    has   too 
often     m.idc    school     a     preparation     for 
unskilled      labour      and      unemployment. 
Modern  democr.icy  and   modern   industry 
need  the  support   of   an   educated  people. 
The   strength   of   this   motive   has   been 
evident  in  many  ways,  as,  to  choose  but  a 
few  instances,  in  the  call  of   many  of   the 
larger   towns   for   technical    schools  on  a 
large   scale :    the    M.-icdonald   Movement  : 
and  the  reports  of  the  Manitoba  Commis- 
sion  and    the    Ontario    Superintendent    of 
Education.     Bodies  of  manufacturers  (such 
as  the  Canadian  Manufacturers"  .Association) 
arc  pressing  for  a  solution  of  tlic  problem. 
The     tirst    Dominion-wide    study    of    the 
needs  of  our  people  in  industrial  training 
and  technical  education  is  to  be  found  in 
the    recently    issued    report   of   the    Royal 
Commission  headed  by  Dr.  J.  \V.  Robert- 
son.    Here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
apply    the    experience    of     other    nations 
whose  education  has  been  longer  organized. 
There  can   be   no  doubt   that    the   propa- 
ganda which  Dr.  Robertson  is  basing  upon 
the  material  of  this  report  will  profoundly 
affect  public  opinion  as  to  the  need   and 
possibility  of   a  statesmanlike  handling  of 
industrial    education.     The    most    moving 
argument   for  action  is   one   which   shows 
that   the   thing   has  been   done  elsewhere 
with  profit  :   especially  when  the  material 
is  given  to  judge  how  far  the  circumstances 
are  alike,  and  how  the  differences  can  be 
met. 

The  British  North  America  Act 

In  the  forefront  of  any  consideration  of 
Canadian  education  stands  the  British 
North  .America  .Act  of  1867,  which  assures 
to  the  provinces  the  complete  control  of 
their  education.  This  leaves  the  pro- 
vinces free  from  the  interference  of  any 
centralized  authority,  which  was  specially 
important  to  the  French  majority  in 
Quebec.     But  the  conception  of  education 


h,is  greatly  ch.mged  from  th.u  whuli  w.is 
elTective,  not   in  Canada  only  but    ne.iily 
everywhere,   in     iSo;.     .Ami    the    ch.mges 
h.ive  made  education  a  far  more  expensive 
business,    because    they    have    so    greatly 
extended  its  scope.     It  had  not  then  ceased 
to  be  a    private   or    philaulhropic    matter. 
In    the    contemporary    discussions    which 
were  taking   place   in    Kngland    over    the 
proposals     for     universal     education,    llu- 
object   was   constantly   a.ssumed    to    be    a 
minimum— a    sutTiciency     of     inform. ilion 
and     intelligence     for     the      Mill      ikwIv 
enfr.inchised    voter.     It    is   only    coinpara- 
tivelv   recently,   and    not    yet    universally, 
that    it    h.is    come    to    be    regarded   as  a 
sound    iuvestmenl    of    the    State's    funds  : 
not    that    it   should   secure   the    mininmui 
for    each— but    that    it    should    undertake 
the   development   of   tlie  capacities   of    its 
individuals,   in   order   to    secure   the    most 
fruitful  training,   both   for  its  leaders  and 
its     rank     and     tile,     in     all     its     various 
activities. 

The  specialized  education  required  to 
carry  out  this  idea  requires,  however, 
expensive  equipment  in  buildings  and 
apparatus  and  teachers.  Meanwhile  the 
cost  of  ordinary  education  goes  up— the 
number  of  schools  where  the  population 
is  growing  fast,  the  expense  of  building 
and  the  salaries  of  teachers— and  the 
nation.il  income  accumulates  at  Ottawa. 
It  is  perfectly  right  and  natural  that  ways 
should  be  found  of  applying  from  these 
funds  assistance  to  specialized  forms  of 
education,  the  expense  of  which  is  either 
very  heavy  or  impossible  for  the  separate 
provinces.  This  can  be  done  without  in 
the  least  intrenching  upon  tlieir  educa- 
tional autonomy.  Grants  can  be  given 
for  cert.iin  specific  purposes,  and  entirely 
administered  by  the  province,  subject 
only  to  an  audit  which  should  guarantee 
that  the  money  had  actually  been  spent 
upon  these  purposes. 

Assistance  of  this  kind  has  already 
been  given  by  the  present  Dominion 
Government  for  agriculliiral  and  physical 
education,  in  each  case  as  part  of  a  national 
work  which  came  under  the  sphere  of  the 
Central  Government.  Thus  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  was  enabled, 
ill  addition  to  its  own  work,  to  subsidize 
that  of  the  provinces.  A  careful  schedule 
was  drawn  up  of  agricultural  purposes  for 
which  the  money  might  be  spent,  and 
among  these  came  education  in  agriculture. 
This  is  an  important  step.  It  recognizes 
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th.il  iiii.il  idiKMtion  IS  .111  iiiUl;i.iI  p.iit 
of  llu-  whole  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  also  recognizes 
that  if  there  are  forms  of  education  which 
are  necessiiry  for  the  iiation.il  welf.iie, 
yet  beyond  the  un.iided  power  nl  Uic.il 
anlhorilies,  Dominion  funds  111. iv  lu-  will 
spent  upon  IIkiii.  In  other  woiils,  the 
Dominion  (ioveriiuuiil,  in  suggesting  vahi- 
,iMe  subsidiary  ediic.ilioii.il  work  to  the 
I'roviiK-i.il  Governnienls,  lecogni/es  the 
oblig.ition  to  assist  in  carrying  it  out  : 
wliiU-  IIk-  I. liter  recognize  that  the  accept- 
ance ol  this  aid  involves  no  loss  of  authority 
and  no  risk  of  interference  in  other  aspects 
of  educational  administration. 

Similarly  with  physical  education,  wliere 
tlie  issue  was  raised  because  of  the  Govein- 
ments    desire   to   strengthen    (he    military 
organization.       Sir       l-'iederick       I'.nrden, 
Minister  of  Militia  In  llu-  l.i-t  (ioveriinKiil. 
was    instrumental     in     the    found.ition    nl 
the   Strathcona    Trust,    endowed    by    Lord 
Strathcona     to     encourage     military     and 
physical     training      in      schools     and     the 
inculcation     ol     patriotism.      The     Militia 
Department  undertook  to  provide  training 
for  teachers,  when  desired,   till  such  time 
as  the  provinces  were  prepared  to  under- 
take it  themselves.     This  arrangement  has 
been   rapidly  extended   under    the   present 
Government    and    carried   on    with    great 
vigour.     By  providing  the  instruclors  from 
the   forces,  or  in   some  cases  paying  local 
instructors  for  the  hours  given  to  instruct- 
ing,   the     Milili.i     Depaitnunt     has     spent 
large     sums     in     aid     of      the     provincial 
education  authorities.     This  is  apart  from 
the  amounts  paid  in  bonuses  to  the  teachers 
undergoing  training,  wliich    is  an  entirely 
different    principle — the   aid   going  not   to 
the  authorities  but  to  the  teacher  direct— 
and    raises    questions     of     administration. 
The   educational  aspect  of   these   arrange- 
ments   will    be  discussed  later  :   meantime 
they  establish   the  principle  that  aid  may 
be  given  from  Dominion  funds  to  provincial 
education  for  specified  purposes. 

The  same  principle  is  invoked  on  hehall 
of  technical  and  industrial  education  by 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

In  summarizing  the  claim  for  Dominion 
aid  for  technical  education,  the  report 
states  the  following  among  its  principles  : 
"(2)  That  the  relative  measure  of  support 
should  be  in  some  equitable  proportion 
to  the  interest  in  the  results,  and  tlie 
ability  to  pay,  of  the  four  possible  classes 
of    contributors,   viz.    (a)    the   individuals, 
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corporations,  and  associations  ;  (h)  thu  local 
community  such  as  town,  city,  or  county  ; 
(c)  the  province  ;  and  (i/i  tlie  Dominion. 

•'(3)  That  in  determining  tlie  proportion 
of  cost  of  industrial  training  and  technical 
education  to  be  contributed  by  different 
public  authorities,  regard  should  be  liad 
not  only  to  the  benefit  to  the  local  com- 
munity to  be  expected  from  industrial 
training  and  technical  education,  but  also 
to  the  ability  of  the  community,  and  to 
some  extent  to  its  willingness,  to  provide 
the  education  of  an  adequate  kind  and 
to  a  sufficient  extent. 

"  (4)  That  it  is  reasonable  and  desirable 
that  the  public  authority  with  the  larger 
financial  resources  should  meet  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  cost  for  the  communities 
where  population  is  most  sparse  and  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  per  head  of 
pupils  to  be  educated  is  lowest. 

"  (5)  That  the  prevention  of  progress  in 
a  locality  and  the  lack  of  development 
in  individuals,  which  might  result  from 
del.ay  in  providing  suitable  education  until 
the  local  community  was  both  able  and 
willing  to  provide  it  in  full  or  in  a  large 
measure,  would  be  felt  not  only  by  the 
community  itself  but  by  the  province 
and  Uomuiion  as  a  whole.  In  consequence, 
on  economic  as  well  as  other  grounds, 
the  larger  public  authority.  Provincial  or 
Dominion,  vk-hich  is  able  to  give  a  large 
measure  of  financial  assistance  to  a 
communilv  weak  in  resources,  would 
find  such  a  course  to  be  an  excellent 
investment.  The  development  of  industrial 
training  and  technical  education  in  such 
a  community  would  bring  it  forward 
into  ability  to  take  a  larger  share  for 
itself  in  maintaining  the  cost  of  such 
education  and  other  public  services. 

"(6)  That  the  authorities  by  whom 
financial  support  is  furnished  should  have 
sufficient  cognizance  of  the  results  from 
it  to  be  able  to  pass  intelligent  and  fair 
judgment  on  the  question  of  continuing 
or  lessening  or  increasing  the  amount  of 
support  to  be  given." 

In  the  appointment  of  this  Commission, 
in  Hon.  Mackenzie  King's  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  Premiers,  and  in  their 
replies,  great  care  was  rightly  taken  to 
safeguard  the  autonomy  of  the  provinces. 
But  the  I-Jeport  establishes  beyond  doubt 
that  the  educational  development  of  the 
Dominion  needs  the  application  of  larger 
funds  than  are  locally  available,  and  that 
these    funds   can    be   drawn    from    central 


resources,  not  only  without  prejudice  to 
the  provinces  but  to  their  great  advantage. 

The  separation  between  the  provinces 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  history.  The 
older  provinces  were  separated  by  distance, 
Ijy  race,  and  religion.  They  settled  tirmly 
in  their  tracks  before  intercourse  was  easy, 
and  had  to  some  extent  different  conditions 
to  face.  The  Prairie  Provinces  may  be 
classed  together,  while  certain  important 
differences  arise  in  the  case  of  British 
Columbia. 

I  will  deal  briefly  with  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  touching  tlie  points  of  outstanding 
interest  in  their  history  and  present 
condition.  In  doing  this  we  shall  raise 
questions  applicable  to  the  whole  Dominion, 
and  be  able  after  a  very  brief  treatment 
of  the  other  provinces  to  close  with 
certain  Dominion-wide  considerations. 

Quebec 

The  history  of  education  in  Canada 
begins  in  the  French  settlements  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  in  Acadia.  The  French 
were  the  first  colonists,  and  have  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  while  steadfastly 
maintaining  their  language  and  religion. 
The  fact  that  they  have  always  more  than 
held  their  own  in  Lower  Canada,  and  now 
comprise  some  85  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  of  Quebec,  gives 
unique  interest  to  the  education  of  the 
province.  The  position  has  given  rise 
to  acute  controversy  from  time  to  time, 
and  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
limitation  of  Dominion  functions  in  the 
British  North  .America  Act,  which  was 
designed  to  protect  the  French  interests. 

The  keynote  of  French  education  was 
struck  when  in  1615  Champlain  brought 
four  Recollets,  who  10  years  later  invited 
the  Jesuits  to  join  them.  Ever  since  with 
little  interruption  French-Canadian  educa- 
tion has  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious  orders.  Their  great  buildings 
are  a  striking  feature  of  the  province, 
standing  out  as  they  do  everywhere,  near 
the  imposing  churclies  which  join  with 
them  in  testifying  to  the  strength  of  lioman 
Catholicism.  Quebec  remains  indeed  a 
piece  of  pre-Rcvokition  France,  except 
that  it  flourishes  under  a  benevolent 
Government,  and  it  presents  the  most 
unbroken  phalanx  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  to-day  can  show. 

The  P'rench  tradition  has  carried  with 
it  an  ideal  of  courtesy  and  refinement  which 
is  still  strong  to-day.  In  the  use  of  words, 
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too,  the  French  have  retained  that  taste 
and  artistic  touch  which  the  use  of  their 
language  fosters.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  beauty  of  their  language  : 
it  is  to-d.iy,  M.  Bourassa  reminds  his 
English  compatriots,  what  Greek  was  two 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
a  race  whose  stamina  has  resisted  assimila- 
tion and  stiffened  under  conquest,  whose 
natural  increase  is  so  high  that  its  survival 
is  certain  for  a  very  long  time,  should 
maintain  its  pride  in  its  language.  This 
is  a  fact  simply  accepted  by  unbiased 
observers  in  Quebec,  but  less  easy  to 
realize  in  provinces  whose  tradition  is 
British  and  in  which  the  French  are  a 
minority  of  new-comers. 

To  return  to  its  history,  which  is  of 
absorbing  interest,  the  colony  suffered, 
as  did  all  the  early  settlements,  from  the 
hardships  of  pioneering  in  Indian  country. 
To  this  was  added  the  running  war  with 
the  English,  which  naturally  bore  heavily 
on  education.  For  example,  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  in  1629  on  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  They  returned  in  1632,  to  found 
their  college  in  iC)36,  the  year  before  the 
foundation  of  Harvard.  In  1639  the 
Ursulines  opened  the  first  girls'  school, 
at  Quebec.  In  1633  the  founder  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  still  holds  a  commanding  place, 
arrived  at  Montreal.  The  Sulpicians  (to 
whose  ownership  leases  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal  are  still  traced  back)  came  in 
i(>^(K  Thus  there  was  implanted  a  firm 
and  strong  educational  tradition,  backed 
by  a  powerful  organization  with  a  con- 
viction of  finality  which  made  a  conflict  in- 
evitable with  the  ideas  of  tlie  English,  who 
were  soon  to  he  possessors  of  the  country. 

The  Religious  Difficulty 

After  the  iinal  conquest  by  the  English, 
formally  completed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  lyfij,  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  religious  orders  were  suppressed  and 
the  estates  of  the  Recollets  and  Jesuits 
confiscated.  In  higher  education  the  Petit 
Seminaire  took  the  place  of  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Quebec,  and  (in  1773)  the 
Sulpicians  founded  the  school  known  later 
as  the  College  de  Montreal.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  national  .system 
of  elementary  schools,  but  it  met  with 
entire  failure,  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  French  to  co-operate  in  a  scheme 
conceived  with  little  sympathy  for  them. 
The  consequent  controversy  lasted  through 
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many  troubloil  years,  thi;  rccoivl  of  wliicli 
bcloiij;s  to  j»eiKTal  history,  till  the  Act  of 
1840  linally  rccoj;iii/cd  tliat  scp.ir.ito  school 
systems     were     inevitable.       The    Roman 
Catholic    claim    is    perfectly    clear,    and 
admits    of     no     conjpromise     at     present 
itevised.     1    take   a   statement   of    it   from 
the  I'apal  Kncyclical  of  1897  dealing  willi 
the    ManitoKt    school    question.      It    lays 
down  the  necessity  of  "Catholic  le.ichers, 
reading  liooks.  and  text-books  approved  by 
the  Hishops  :  of  beinj;  free  to  rejjniale  the 
school  in  a  manner  whicli  shall  be  in  full 
.iccord  with  the  profession  of  the  Catliolic 
faith."      The    clearest     thinj;     abont     the 
typical  Knglish  view — a  view  which  neccs- 
s.arily  lacks  the  clearness  and  concentration 
which  the  other  owes  to  its  authoritative 
character  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hold 
it — is,  that  whatever  an  educational  system 
may  be,  it   is  not   that.      Even  if   certain 
Protestants  would  like  to  possess  the  same 
unquestioned  authority  over  non-Catholics, 
they  are    prevented    by   the   number   and 
v.ariety  of   their  sects,   to  many  of   whom 
the  idea  of  such  discipline  is  fundamentally 
wrong.      In    spite    of    the    sectional    and 
individu.il    differences    for    which    Protes- 
tantism gives  scope,  the  typically  Protes- 
tant conception  of  education  is  to  regard 
it,    thougli    with    varying    and    spasmodic 
limitations,  as   a   prejiaration   for  intellec- 
tual freedom  ;  and  few  features  of  higher 
educ-ation  arc  more  jealously  prized  tlian 
freedom  of  research,  thought,  and  expres- 
sion.    I  am  not  concerned  to  attempt  any 
valuation   of   the   two  temperaments,  only 
to  point  out   that  the  conflict  is  absolute 
so   far   as   can    be    seen    at    present.      In 
Quebec    it    has   resulted   in   the   complete 
separation  of  the  educational  systems  from 
top  to  bottom  ;    for  the  fact  that  there  is 
one   Superintendent  with  two  committees, 
Catholic     and     Protestant,     has     no     real 
meaning   e.xcept    to    preserve   an   exterior 
appearance    of    symmetry.      Kven   in   the 
realm  of   technical  education   every  effort 
is  made  to  keep  the  instruction  exclusively 
in  denominational  institutions — for  example, 
the  agricultural  colleges ;  ajid  the  attempt 
of  Sir  Lonier  Gouin's  Government  to  found 
national     technical     schools,     for     which 
splendid    buildings    have    been    provided 
in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  owes  its  partial 
failure    largely   to    this    cause.     There    is 
under  consideration  at  the  present  moment 
(1914)  a  proposal  to  affiliate  the  Technical 
School  of  Montreal  with  Laval  University, 
which,    if    consummated,    will     bring     it 


under    the    dirccl   control  of    the  Catholic 
hierarchy. 

The  solution  then  was,  and  is,  that  each 
race  should  proviile  its  own  education. 
The  Act  of  i.S4()  provided  for  a  prim.ary 
school  in  every  parish  of  I  he  religion 
of  the  majority,  while  allowing  for  (he 
establishment  of  dissentient  schools.  ll 
establi>hed  the  principle  of  the  taxation 
of  real  estate,  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  owner,  for  the  m.iintenance  of  the 
schools.  The  beneficial  result  of  this 
agreement  was  seen  in  the  Normal  School 
Act  of  185^),  after  which  the  Government 
founded  the  French  Normal  Schools  of 
Laval  and  Jacques  C.irlicr,  ami  IIk'  Knglisli 
one  of  McGill  in  Montreal.  Thus  the 
Government  recognized  its  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  the 
minority,  even  in  excess  of  the  aclual 
numerical  proportion  of  the  population. 
The  final  step  in  the  separation  was 
taken  in  1875,  when  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  was  divided  into  two  entirely 
independent  committees,  thus  giving  the 
Protestant  minority  control  of  tlieir 
schools.  The  Government,  wliicli  of 
course  supplies  the  funds,  contains  no 
tlirect  representative  of  education.  Tliis 
defect  bears  more  hardiv  on  llu'  minority 
in  the  shaping  of  policy  and  apportion- 
ment of  funds,  for  obvious  reasons. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  uniform  valuation 
of  real  estate,  and  no  audit  of  the  educa- 
ti0n.1l  accounts  of  local  authorities. 

I  have  taken  the  leading  features  of  this 
long  controversy  and  the  mctiiis  vivcndi 
on  which  it  rests  for  the  present,  both 
because  of  its  great  interest  and  intrin-^ic 
importance,  and  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  tlie  prolileni  as  it 
has  arisen  in  other  provinces  under 
different  conditions — notably  in  Manitciha, 
and  again  in  Ontario,  where  it  is  still 
the  subject  of  acute  difficulty  witliout 
any  immediate  settlement  in  view. 

McGill  and  Laval 
During  these  administrative  delays,  just 
as  in  the  early  history  of  education  in  so 
many  countries,  private  enterprise  was 
at  work.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
especially  were  busily  founding  their 
schools  and  colleges,  Protestant  effort 
being  hampered  by  lack  of  organization 
and  funds.  The  culmination  of  the 
systems  was  reached  in  the  foundation 
of  the  French  University  of  Laval  and 
the  English  one  of  McGill.  Tlie  history 
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of    Ihi-    Iwo    •-hows   .1    signific.ml    confi.isl. 
NKCill   w.i-  the  first  to  be  fminiKil.      llu- 
I  bin.     |.une>     McGill,    who   died    in    iKi?, 
Iitl    .1    property    anil     /jo, 000   to   fomul    a 
college   in   a   provincial   univeisily,   which 
was   part    of   the    plan   already  mentioned 
for    eslablishing    a    provincial    syslini    (if 
I'ducalion.       Tlui^     flu-     fnitinus     of     fhe 
bequest   were   bomul   up  with   an   illfaled 
scheme,   which,   as  we   have  seen,   had   to 
be    abandoned.     However,    llie    \i\;\\\   nf    a 
college    was    not    tlropped,    and    a    K'nyal 
Charter     was     obtained     in     1S21.      .\llir 
protracted     litigation,     Ihc     pioperty    was 
snrrendereil     in     iH.'i),     .iml     tlie     college 
opened   witli    l-'acnllics  of   .\its  and   Medi- 
cine.      Hilt     except     for    the     Faculty     ol 
Medicine,    tlie    college    could     hardly     1» 
said   to    exist.      Its  furliiiies  revived    after 
the  new  Charier  of   1852.     A  Law  Faculty 
was     organized     in      1853.      Engineering, 
lauglit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  since    1856, 
developed    by    1878   into    the    Faculty   of 
Applied   Science,   now  recognized  as   one 
of    the    best   engineering    schools    in    the 
world.     From   the    first,  McGill    has   been 
dependent    on     private    benefaction    in    a 
society     in     w'hich     there     was     no     such 
tradition     as     built     up     the     great     old 
universities  of   England  and  Scotland  and 
the    United   Slates.     P.iit   its   benefactions 
steadily    increased,   and    one    of    these    is 
of    great    importance    in    the    history    of 
Canadian  education.     It  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  who 
has   not   only  been  a   princely  benefactor 
to  Canadian  education,  but  has  conceived 
his  gifts  in   what  is   more   rare,   a   states- 
manlike   spirit,  as    we    shall    see    in   other 
connections.     In  1907  Sir  William  founded 
the  great  college  at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue 
which    bears    his    name    and    is    now   an 
incorporated  college  of  McGill.     Here  the 
Faculty    of    Agriculture    was    established, 
modelled   more   or  less  upon  the  Ontario 
Agricultural   College   at  Guelph.     But  the 
conception  of  the  founder  and  his  adviser. 
Dr.    Robertson,    was     to     bring    together 
the    regenerative    forces   of    country   life ; 
so    that    a    school   of    Household   Science 
was  added  to  the  school  of  Fanning,  and 
the    triad    completed    by   the    removal    of 
the      McGill      Normal     School     out     from 
Montreal. 

Thus  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
Protestant  community,  McGill  has  come 
to  perform  very  completely  the  academic 
work  of  the  English  side  of  the  province. 
But    in   addition    McGill    is    distinguished 
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by  its  cosmopolitan  cliaiaclcr.  A  vitv 
large  proportion  of  students  and  stall'  in 
all  its  Facilities  con\c  ftoin  outside  the 
province,  coverinn  a  very  wide  area. 
Even  the  proportion  of  French  students 
is  increasing.  The  story  of  I. aval  is 
uneventful  by  comparison.  ll  vv.i> 
founded  .it  ijuebec  in  185J,  the  year 
Mcllill  obtained  its  second  charter.  As 
an  ecclesiastical  foundation,  it  has  had 
since  the  bejiinnniji  all  the  prestiije  of 
the  great  organization  behnid  it,  if  it  has 
also  had  the  corresponding  limitations. 
In  iSyfi  a  branch  university  was  established 
in  Montreal  bearing  the  same  name. 
Laval  has  an  afliliated  .Agricultural  College 
—that  of  the  Trappists  at  Oka  founded  in 
i.S)3.  The  classical  colleges,  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the 
French  svstcm.  are  in  intimate  relation  to 
L.ival.  There  arc  nineteen  of  them,  staffed 
almost  entirely  by  religious,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  bishops :  tliey  receive 
little  assistance  from  the  Govcrnmcnl. 
They  receive  boys  at  about  twelve,  and 
do  work  of  all  grades  up  to  the  degree  in 
arts  or  science,  which  is  conferred  by 
Laval.  These  colleges  have  for  many 
generations  furnished  the  French  with 
their  leaders  in  professional  and  public 
life. 

Compulsory  Education 
No  account  would  be  complete  without 
recording  the  fact  that  Quebec  is  one  of 
the  very  few  western  countries  which 
has  not  adopted  compulsory  education. 
Neither  is  education  free,  e.vcept  in  the 
Protestant  schools  (which  are  also  attended 
bv  tlie  children  of  the  Jewish  population) 
of  the  city  of  Montreal  :  the  average 
school  fee  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  province  is  about  25  cents  a  month. 
Apart  from  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
enforcing  school  attendance  under  the 
dual  system,  it  is  clear  that  in  many  small 
country  communities  the  public  opinion 
of  the  province  may  be  relied  on  to  secure 
fair  attendance.  But  if  public  opinion  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  country,  it 
is  hopeless  in  a  crowded  cosmopolitan  city. 
For  the  city  at  least,  and  for  non-Catholics 
especially,  compulsion  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Public  opinion  is  steadily  turning  in 
that  direction,  though  Dr.  Finnie's  attempts 
at  legislation — first  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  last  session  for  Protestants — 
meet  strong  opposition  from  the  majority. 
On     the     other     hand,    many     prominent 


French  leaders  h.ive  expiesseil  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  principle. 

The  ipiickened  interest  in  the  welf.ire 
of  children  and  the  increased  study  of 
(he  economy  of  industrial  communilies 
which  is  everywhere  so  marked,  are 
enforcing  the  v.ilue  of  coi\ipulsion,  and 
relieving  it  of  some  of  the  oiliuni  implied 
in  its  n.ime.  There  is  luuloubtodly  .1 
feeling  thai  such  a  system  might  interfere 
with  the  char.icler  of  denominational 
schools  ;  but  this  is  sniely  a  problem  not 
bcvond  statesmanship  to  solve.  The 
meaning  of  compulsion  is  thai  llie  coni- 
munily  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the 
training  of  all  its  children,  not  only  of 
those  whose  guardians  are  wise  enough 
or  sulliciently  free  to  lake  the  responsibility 
themselves.  I  may  repeat  here  part  of  the 
evidence  1  gave  on  this  subject  before 
the  Royal  Commission  in  u;i';.  I  quote 
the  summary  of  the  w.-iys  in  which  the 
lack  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
injures  Montreal,  because  the  experience 
of  other  countries  has  shown  it  to  be 
universally  true  of  such  communities. 

"(ii)  In  the  first  place,  it  greatly  reduces 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  system. 
There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
Montreal  schools.  But  before  assigning 
the  blame,  it  is  necessary  to  see  if  that 
system  is  working  under  fair  conditions. 
This  is  obviously  not  the  case  where 
many  cliildren  do  not  go  to  school  at  all, 
where  very  many  go  too  late,  and  the  great 
majority  leave  too  early.  The  schools 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  failure  of  those 
whom  it  has  had  no  fair  chance  to  train. 
To  give  them  a  fair  chance,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  regular  attendance  shall 
be  enforced  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course.  Then  it  will  be  easier 
to  come  to  a  fair  judgment  as  to  whether 
that  course  really  does  succeed  in  prepar- 
ing the  children  for  life. 

"  (b)  It  hampers  the  improvement  of  the 
present  system.  It  is  far  easier  to  handle 
both  a  single  class  and  a  whole  system 
where  the  attendance  is  constant  through- 
out the  school  course,  and  far  easier  to 
introduce  desirable  changes  without 
dislocation. 

'•(c)  It  hampers  the  development  of  the 
higher  grades  of  education  and  of  intelli- 
gent work,  because  there  is  no  hard  and 
firm  foundation  of  previous  preparation.  It 
is  founa  everywhere  (to  take  an  example) 
that  great  numbers  of  students,  anxious 
to  take  advantage  of  evening  classes,  are 
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too  ill  pup.iiid.  This  is  true  .iKn  mi  Mu>^l 
places  which  have  compulsion,  becau  e 
no  place  h.is  as  yet  .1  complete  system 
which  ha^  hein  working  long  enough  : 
Imt  the  ilifliculty  is  fill  li.isl  wluic  Ilie 
svsteni  is  nuisl  comphlr. 

"(c/)  II  depresses  the  ipialily  of  thesupiilv 
of  teachers.  A  good  stand, ud  of  previous 
puparalion  makes  bellei  training  possible  ; 
for  the  li.nnirs  of  teachers  now  li.ivr  In 
spend  nuuli  lime  on  leaching  snlijicN 
which  onghl  lu  In-  niasUied  in  school, 
and  so  lose  time  thai  is  nniili  lueded 
lor  professional  work,  especi.illy  ni  this 
province  where  Ihe  course  is,  in  any  case, 
short.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  improved, 
it  can  only  be  through  the  iinproveineiil 
of  the  teachers. 

"  (e)  It  prevents  the  due  care  of  children 
in  mailers  outside  the  narrower  concep- 
lion  of  education  :  for  there  is  no  complete 
record  of  the  city's  ch.ldren.  With 
compulsion  there  comes  the  school  census, 
Ihe  complete  list,  corrected  yearly,  of 
all  children  of  school  age.  In  this  way 
the  record  of  each  child  is  kepi,  .iiul  it  is 
shown  which  children  are  being  neglected, 
or  exploited,  or  are  defective,  or  in  any 
way  need  such  help  as  the  community  is 
prepared  to  secure  for  lliem.  The  lack  of 
record  .md  publicity  which  hampers  every 
movement  for  their  vvellare  is  just  Ihe 
condition  of  affairs  in  which  llnive  llie 
agencies  of  degeneration. 

"(f)  On  these  special  counts,  and  in 
general,  it  is  false  economy.  It  neglects 
the  development  of  the  most  fundamental 
and  vital  n.ational  resources,  the  brains 
of  its  Inlure  citizens.  It  depends  too 
much  on  Die  alnindaiit  supply  of  fresh 
trained  brains  from  immigration,  and  on 
the  possibilities  of  success  offered  to 
untrained  natural  talent  by  almost  bound- 
less natural  resources.  In  a  word,  it 
belongs  to  the  pioneer  stage. " 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  census  as  that 
referred  to  in  (c)  it  is  impossible  to  state 
how  many  are  actually  not  being  educated 
at  all.  Probably  the  bulk  of  the  Catholics 
and  Knglibh-speaking  Protestants  do  go 
to  school,  though  the  school  reports  show 
only  too  clearly  how  the  attendance  falls 
off  in  the  upper  classes  long  before  the 
statutory  age  for  factory  employment,  and 
though  cases  of  illiteracy  are  frequently 
met  by  social  workers.  The  Jews  are 
most  careful  to  get  their  children  trained. 
There  remains  a  large  immigrant  popula- 
tion of  many  races  and  creeds  of  whom 
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we  have  not  the  same  assurance  r  yet  it 
is  of  great  importance  tn  the  nation  that 
they  they  sliould  be  educated  into  our 
citizenship. 

The  Fiftli  Census  sliows  tlie  difhculty 
caused  by  the  rate  of  immigration  into 
a  wide  country.  Of  their  children 
between  7  and  14  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan had  one-third  not  attending 
school  in  iQio  ;  British  Columbia  and 
Manitoba  had  one-quarter.  In  the  east 
the  difficult}'  is  not  so  great.  Out  of  1,000 
children,  7-14,  New  Brunswick  had  200, 
Ouebec  190,  and  the  otliers  less  down  to 
Prince  Edward  Island's  154,  out  of 
school  in  1910. 

Tlie  Jewish  population  of  Montreal  now 
exceeds  50,000  :  so  that  its  children  form 
a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of 
scholars — obviously  a  serious  problem  for 
a  denominational  system.  Without  going 
into  liistory,  it  is  enough  to  record  that 
for  educational  purposes  they  are  ranked 
as  Protestants  ;  that  is,  they  have  right  to 
school  places,  and  their  real  estate  tax 
goes  into  the  Protestant  panel.  But  tlie 
School  Commissioners  have  refused  till 
recently  to  appoint  Jewish  teachers,  and 
there  is  still  no  provision  for  Jewish 
representation  on  the  Board. 

Salaries 

Dr.  Parmelee,  English  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  wrote 
in  igog  that  "  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  when  setting  forth  the  main 
features  of  the  educational  system  .  .  . 
is  inclined  to  touch  lightly  upon  the 
question  of  salaries  ;  for  the  treatment  of 
teachers  in  this  respect  is  not  creditable 
to  people  of  intelligence  and  a  high 
average  of  wealth."  \atives  of  few  other 
provinces  would  care  to  say  much  more 
for  themselves.  There  is  much  talk 
about  the  fate  of  Canada  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers,  but  little  evidence 
that  the  responsibility  is  worth  much  in 
casli.  There  has  been  considerable 
improvement  since,  and  salaries  are 
steadily  rising,  partly  owing  to  campaigns 
undertaken  by  the  Protestant  Committee 
during  the  summers  of  1912  and  1913, 
partly  owing  to  the  generous  example 
of  the  West,  and  still  more  to  the  magnetic 
effect  of  that  generosity  on  the  teaching 
staff.  On  the  Catholic  side  salaries  are 
no  doubt  depressed  by  the  large  number 
of  religious    who   teach,    especially   in    the 


intermediate  and  secondary  schools,  where 
they  number  85  per  cent,  of  the  staff. 

Still,  and  especially  for  men,  teaching 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  profession  ; 
so  low  are  the  salaries  and  so  few  the 
prizes,  that  comparativeh-  few  make  it  a 
life-work,  and  fewer  still  become  masters 
of  the  craft.  From  the  inspectors  of  every 
province  come  complaints  of  the  im- 
maturity and  lack  of  knowledge  of  too 
many  teachers. 

Evening  Classes  in  Quebec 
Evening  classes  are  the  first  and  most 
natural  device  for  remedying  the  defects 
of  previous  education,  and  always  become 
necessary  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
skilled  labour,  in  a  community  in  which 
no  complete  system  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion has  been  established  long  enough  to 
have  trained  a  generation  :  or  where  there 
is  an  adult  foreign-speaking  immigration. 
But  they  serve  other  purposes,  notably 
to  give  technical  instruction  to  those  who 
are  at  work  all  day  and  (n)  will  get  no 
other  training,  (b)  wish  to  prepare  to  enter 
a  technological  school,  (c)  wish  to  get 
advanced  teaching  in  a  special  subject. 
The  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
(incorporated  1872)  has  established  78 
classes  in  13  different  places  in  the 
province,  open  to  all  without  distinction 
of  race  or  creed.  Similar  classes 
have  been  established  in  later  years 
liy  the  Montreal  Technical  Institute,  the 
Proteslant  Board  of  Montreal,  bv  various 
industrial  concerns  such  as  the  Dominion 
Pjridge  Company,  and  in  the  fmc 
Technical  Institute  founded  at  Shawinigan 
Falls  by  Mr.  Aldred. 

Ontario 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  had  a 
simpler  history  than  that  of  Quebec  :  its 
population  has  been  more  homogeneous. 
It  has  thus  been  able  to  build  up  a  com- 
plete and  well-rounded  system,  which  has 
naturally  formed  a  model  for  the  other 
provinces,  except  Quebec.  Its  early  edu- 
cational history  was  much  that  of  the 
F^nglish  colonies  to  the  south  from  which 
its  settlers  were  mainly  drawn.  Elemen- 
tary instruction  of  a  rough  sort  was  given 
in  primitive  schools  by  casual  teachers. 
But  higher  education  was  from  the  first  a 
natural  care  of  men  who  had  a  good 
tradition — many  of  them  college  men. 
By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
several  classical  schools  had  been  started, 
12^ 


for  example  at  the  places  now  known  as 
Kingston,  Niagara,  Toronto.  This  care  for 
higher  education  was  shown  by  the  Land 
Grant  of  1797  for  the  establishment  of  a 
university  and  four  grammar  schools, 
which,  however,  proved  premature. 
When  the  university  plan  was  started 
in  1827  by  the  charter  of  King's  College 
under  the  aegis  of  Bishop  Strachan,  a  lon« 
and  bitter  religious  controversy  began. 
The  college  was  not  opened  till  1843 
under  Strachan's  presidency  ;  after  a 
period  of  continual  controversy  it  passed 
out  of  ecclesiastical  hands  and  became  in 
1849  the  University  of  Toronto,  under 
Government  control.  Thus  Ontario  ob- 
tained its  State  university  aliout  the  time 
Quebec  was  dividing  its  higher  education 
between  two  independent  universities, 
one  supported  by  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic 
organization,  the  other  by  private  bene- 
faction. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  by  various 
affiliations  and  extensions,  has  become 
the  largest  English  university  in  the 
Empire.  It  is  itself  a  complex  system  of 
federated  universities  and  colleges,  which 
among  them  provide  very  completely 
for  the  academic  needs  of  the  province. 
University  College  is  the  Stale  college, 
Victoria  and  Trinity  retaining  their 
Methodist  and  Anglican  control  respec- 
tively. But  though  the  colleges  do  some 
of  the  teaching  in  Arts,  the  university 
not  only  provides  its  own  Arts  course 
in  University  College,  but  sets  the  curri- 
culum, examines,  and  confers  degrees. 

As  part  of  the  conflict  between  ideals 
of  State  and  ecclesiastical  control,  various 
degree-giving  institutions  were  founded. 
One  of  these  has  remained  independent 
and  has  achieved  a  most  honourable  place 
in  the  history  of  Canadian  education. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  founded  in 
1840  by  the  Presbyterians,  has  maintained 
the  high  traditions  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  its  prototypes.  Its  scope 
has,  like  that  of  all  modern  universities, 
been  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  The 
most  notable  was  the  foundation  of  the 
School  of  Mining,  in  1893.  Queen's  has 
recently  become  more  provincial  and  less 
denominational,  and  is  more  closelj'  allied 
to  the  provincial  system  through  its 
Faculty  of  Education,  which  (like  the 
much  larger  one  at  Toronto)  trains 
teachers  under  the  provincial  regulations. 

Meantime,  beginning  in  1806,  a  system 
of  State-aided  grammar  schools  was  being 
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built  up  which  was  orj;anizi-il  in  185^ 
under  the  control  of  the  SuperintcndL-iil 
of  Kducation  :  but  they  hardly  iKgan 
lo  lake  the  very  liijlh  place  they  have 
since  won  till  after  the  Act  of  1871.  The 
or$<anizalion  of  elementary  education 
be,s<an  in  1816.  and  the  (■overnineni 
steadily  increasctl  its  j;rants,  which  in 
1.S41  went  to  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
schools.  The  Ontario  Klementary  School 
system  will  always  look  to  Kjjerton 
Kyerson  as  its  founder.  I>urin}«  his 
tenure  of  office  of  30  years,  he  applied 
his  knowledge  of  other  systems  to  Ont;uio 
conditions,  and  laid  the  main  lines  of  the 
system  as  it  stands  to-day.  Krouj  the 
Act  of  184(1  to  that  of  1871  the  principles 
for  which  he  stood  were  steadily  adopted, 
namely,  compulsory  free  education,  com- 
petent examination  and  inspection.  Thus 
Confederation  in  1S67  found  Ontario  with 
a  svstem  already  well  defined  and  only 
needing  to  be  developed.  This  has  been 
carried  on  till  now  Ontario  has  a  sj'stcni 
very  notable  for  its  completeness,  and  the 
articulation  of  tlie  various  grades.  In  1876 
a  Ministry  of  Education  was  established 
which  gave  education  its  rightful  place 
.-u;  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, requiring  a  representative  who 
could  speak  in  the  Cabinet  with  full 
knowledge  and  undivided  interest.  The 
Minister  has  wide  powers,  as  his  colle.'igucs 
have  in  their  departments  :  and  provision 
is  made  for  e.xpert  advice.  In  ii)o6  the 
Advisory  Council  was  created,  upon  whicli 
the  Minister  is  represented  by  the 
Superintendent,  who  is  the  actual  execu- 
tive. The  system  has  attained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  :  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  in  inspection  and  administration 
a  good  standard  is  maintained,  the  fruit 
of  an  immense  amount  of  energy  and 
interest.  The  compulsory  law  is  well 
enforced  in  towns,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  difficult  in  rural  districts.  The 
completeness  of  organization,  combined 
with  the  fair  rate  of  salaries,  means  that 
teaching  is  a  more  attractive  and  stable 
profession  than  it  is  elsewhere — either  in 
the  east  where  posts  are  few,  or  in  the 
west  where  the  call  of  more  lucrative 
employment  is  too  imperative.  In  all 
these  ways  Ontario  reaps  the  benefit  of 
its  social  stability  and  homogeneity,  just 
as  it  has  incurred  a  certain  disadvantage 
of  rigidity.  In  Quebec  the  professional 
feeling  is  almost  absent,  }'et  there  is  the 
compensation  ot   a   certain  freshness  and 


initiative  :  in  Ontario  the  professional 
hand  is  sometimes  heavy  on  originality 
and  misympathetic  lo  depai tines  fioni 
routine. 

The  right  to  separate  schools  was 
secured  bv  the  llritish  North  .\merica 
Act,  and  has  increasingly  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Roman  Lalholics. 
These  schools  are  subject  to  Ciovernineiil 
regulation  and  inspection.  Oreat  difficulty 
has  arisen  over  the  use  of  French  as 
the  medium  of  instruction,  and  the 
Whitney  Oovcrnment  in  attempting  to 
enforce  the  use  of  Knglish  is  meeting  with 
much  opposition.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  now,  or  into  the 
equally  debatable  question  of  the  teaching 
of  Knglish  to  the  non-Knglish  raised  by 
Dr.  Merchant's  report.  Very  brielly  the 
question  at  issue  may  be  said  to  be 
whether  the  right  to  use  French  as  the 
language  of  school  is  limited  to  (Quebec, 
or  is  to  be  recognized  throughout  the 
Dominion. 

Technical  Education  in  Ontario 
Technical  and  industrial  education  has 
been  advancing  rapidly  in  Ontario.  The 
.Agricultural  College  dates  from  1875,  and 
its  graduates  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  raising 
the  level  of  fanning.  With  Macdonald 
College,  the  experimental  farms,  and  tlie 
Commission  of  Conservation,  it  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  the  spread  of  scientific 
knowledge.  In  llie  industrial  sphere, 
the  Industrial  Education  Act  of  i(;ii  and 
the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 
of  it)i2  mark  the  strong  position  attained 
in  the  organization  of  training,  as  does 
Ur.  Seath's  verj'  thorough  and  detailed 
report.  The  .\ct  of  191 1  replaces  all 
previous  legislation  and  covers  all  indus- 
trial, technical,  and  art  schools.  These 
are  classified  as 

1.  Dav  Schools,  giving  basic  preparation 
for  trades,  together  with  a  continuation 
of  general  education.  Such  schools  have 
been  established  at  Brantford,  Hamilton, 
London  and  Toronto. 

2.  Special  Industrial  (or  Trade)  .Schools, 
such  as  those  at  Haileybury,  Sudbury,  and 
Toronto. 

3.  Technical  High  Schools:  Haileybury, 
Hamilton,  Saull  Ste  Marie,  Sudbury,  and 
Toronto. 

4.  Co-operative  Industrial  classes  estab- 
lished jointly  by  the  Board  and  employer. 
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These  .ire  of  two  kind--  ;  (<i)  wIktc  em- 
ployees are  sent  to  the  technical  day 
school  (Sault  Ste  Marie)  ;  (h)  where  pupils 
of  the  tiay  school  are  sent  lo  the  work- 
shops (l.oiiiliml. 

5.  Schools  of  .\il:  1  l.iiLiilUiii,  London, 
and  Toronto. 

(I.  livening  Scliools.  There  are  many 
of  these  in  operation  and  others  are  being 
instituted  by  the  A<lvisory  Industrial 
Connnittees  constituted  niukr  the  Act. 
The  cre.dion  of  these  Connnittees  h,is 
resulted  in  much  progress  already  :  and 
a  special  Director  of  Technical  and 
Industrial   Education  has  been  appointed. 

Ouebec  and  Ontario  have  given  us  the 
cliaracleristic  types  of  Canadian  educ.i- 
tion.  The  former  could  only  develop  .iihI 
continue  tnuler  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  kilter  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  system  which  develops  noinially 
in  .1  typical  modern  .\nglo-Saxon  com- 
munity. The  others  do  not,  upon  a 
general  view,  vary  gieatly  from  this 
type. 

Nova  Scotia 

The  early  history  of  Xova  Scotia  (as 
of  Quebec)  is  French,  the  first  settlement 
being  that  of  Port  Koval  (Annapolis)  in 
1605  ;  but  no  such  complete  system  of 
education  w'as  built  up.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  (iospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  sent  out  teachers  and  clergy  with 
the  settlers,  who  in  1749  founded  what 
is  now  known  as  Halifax.  The  early 
schools  were  under  clerical  control,  as 
was  the  little  university  of  King's  College, 
Windsor,  which  was  founded  in  1790. 
The  usual  struggle  took  place  to  free  the 
schools  from  this  control,  which  was 
achieved  in  iSii,  when  a  system  of 
grammar  schools  was  established.  In 
order  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  univer- 
sity free  from  religious  tests,  Pictou 
Academy  was  founded  in  1816  :  it  had 
a  chequered  career  through  a  time  of 
troubled  politics,  and  never  achieved 
university  rank.  Nevertheless  it  bears 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  schools 
which  have  educated  the  leaders  of 
Canada.  Dalhousie  was  founded  in  181 8  ; 
and  after  efforts  were  made  in  vain  to 
consolidate  it  with  King's,  the  college  was 
opened  in  1S38.  Sectarian  zeal  still  further 
complicated  the  situation,  for  the  Baptists 
founded  Acadia  in  i8,iS  ;  and  Dalhousie 
had  to  close  as  a  university  till  1863, 
since  when  it  has  steadily  progressed  and 
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TYPES    OF    THE    DOMINION'S    EDUCATIONAL    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

I.  The  Uxivkksity,  Tdroxto,  Oxt.  2   McGii.i.  Uxivf.rsitv,  Montukai.,  ijik.  3.  kix<;'s  College,  Windsok,  N.S. 

4.  RovAL  Vicroun  CoLLi;(.f;  (Ladiks),  Movtheat  .  5.  mcKenzie  School.  Dauphin,  Man. 
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become  tlic  chici  university  of  tin- 
province.  The  snialler  ones  have  not 
been  federated. 

The  subject  of  technical  education  has 
received  much  attention  in  Nova  Scotia  : 
in  lc)o6  a  committee  of  tlie  I'rovincial 
Kducalion  .Association  presented  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  revision  of  tlie  Com- 
mon School  course  and  its  correlation  with 
the  High  Schools.  The  Kducation  Depart- 
ment is  working  closely  with  this  committee 
and  with  the  Technical  College  to  carry  out 
these  objects :  Drs.  M.icKay,  Soloan.  and 
Sexton  liave  all  written  with  much  force 
on  the  necessity  of  such  niodilicalions  as 
will  more  closely  relate  the  school  course 
to  the  after  life  of  its  pupils. 

Agricultural  tr.iining  is  provided  by  the 
College  at  Truro.  A  well-conceived  plan 
for  a  system  of  technic.d  education  in 
other  branches  was  passed  by  the  (lovern- 
nient  in  iiK^i.  The  working  out  of  that 
plan  under  Director  Sexton  is  a  most 
interesting  educational  experiment.  The 
local  universities  agreed  to  afliliate  with 
the  new  Technical  College,  leaving  to  it 
entirely  the  last  two  years  of  tlie  engineer- 
ing course :  some  of  them  had  h.ad  a 
similar  arrangement  with  distant  McGill. 
For  the  first  two  years  a  standardized 
course  was  worked  out  and  adopted  by 
all  the  contracting  universities.  Outside 
the  college,  the  Technical  Education 
Department  has  set  out  to  solve  the 
problem  of  giving  secondary  technical 
instruction  for  the  industries  of  tlie  pro- 
vince. There  are  three  types  of  tliese, 
viz.  (i^  evening  technical  schools,  (2)  coal 
mining  schools,  (3)  engineering  schools. 
These  schools  arc  doing  admirable  work, 
and  growing  fast  both  in  scope  and  attend- 
ance. Dr.  Sexton  is  a  strong  believer  in 
the  system  by  which  employers  allow 
apprentices  a  fixed  time  out  of  working 
hours  for  industrial  continuation  work. 
This  plan,  familiar  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  and  practised  voluntarily  by 
various  firms.  Dr.  Sexton  believes  to  be 
well  in  sight  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  Ontario 
the  .Adolescent  Attendance  Act  of  19 12 
looks  in  the  same  direction.  Meantime 
the  Department  is  going  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  as  many  industries 
as  possible,  and  is  working  out  the 
problems  of  attendance  created  by  the 
hours  of  labour. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  closely 
connected  with  Nova  Scotia,  e.g.  the 
Truro  Agricultural  College  accepts  island 


students  without  fees  and  so  <loes  .ul- 
mirable  woik  lor  this  indusliy.  The 
problems  of  rural  education  are  heavily 
encountered  here :  a  notable  attempt  to 
meet  them  w.is  that  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald,  who  established  a  con- 
solidated school  at  Hillsborough.  This 
is  not  yet,  however,  a  success.  Although 
it  seems  to  have  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  consolidation,  it  has  had 
to  be  closed  for  l.ick  of  local  financi.il 
support.  Educ.itioiial  mailers  aie  arouNing 
more  interest,  .uul  in  u)oS  a  Com- 
mission inquiied  into  Ihe  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  and  made  comparative  studies 
of  rural  education  elsewhere.  It  is 
probable  that  this  interest,  and  the 
educational  activity  of  Nova  Scotia,  will 
lead  to  the  reforms  looked  for  bv  Ihe 
islanders. 

New  Brunswick 

In  New  Brunswick  the  eaily  priv.ile 
educational  efforts — mostly  clerical,  naliiral 
in  a  new  settlement— were  supplemenlecl 
in  1802  by  an  .Act  granting  ^10  to  e.uli 
parish  to  encourage  the  foundation  of 
schools.  The  National  Society  of  London, 
then  eagerly  spreading  the  Hell  (Madias) 
system  of  monitorial  teaching,  did  much 
for  the  province;  and  in  1819  a  Madras 
Board  was  incorporated.  Tliese  parisli 
schools,  however,  did  not  develop  a 
strong  sj'stem,  as  was  made  vcrv  clf:ir 
in  the  report  of  1845.  As  a  resiiU  a 
regular  system  witli  a  Hoard  of  Edu- 
cation, Normal  Scliool  (Fredericton),  and 
inspectors  w'as  erected  in  i''>47.  In  i85(S 
an  Act  provided  for  one  superior  school 
in  each  parisli.  In  1871  a  radical  change 
was  made.  Voluntary  assessment  for 
education  had  failed,  but  the  attempt 
to  substitute  universal  assessment  for 
non-sectarian  schools  aroused  great  hos- 
tility, especially  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
(largely  French-Acadian)  population. 
After  a  bitter  struggle  the  compromise 
was  reached  that  properly  qualified 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  should  be 
employed  and  Catholic  children  assigned 
to  their  schools.  This  compromise  in  its 
working  out  in  Batliurst  raised  controversy 
again  from  the  Protestants,  which  was 
not  settled  till  1896.  The  compulsory 
attendance  law  is  optional  and  not  usually 
enforced,  except  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  College  of  New  Brunswick  was 
founded  in  1800  ;  it  became  King's  College 
in  1828  and  the  University  of  New 
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Hrunswick  in  iS(m).  Ii  w.is  fniil  iroiu 
leligious  tests  in  1S25,  bul  h.nl  lo  uieel 
the  competition  of  Ihe  (.MelhodisI)  Mounl 
Allison  College,  founded  in  184V  The 
Roman  Catholic  University  of  Si.  |osiplis 
College  was  founded  in   18^14. 

The  university  is  closely  liound  li. 
Ihe  Slate  sysleui  hv  Ihc-  Ln i  lli.il  Ihe 
Chief  Superinlencknl  nl  ihe  l.illei  is  ils 
President.  In  addition  lo  ils  Arts  course, 
much  work  is  tlone  in  .\pplied  Si.ience. 
Ill  agrictilliire.  New  Hiimswick  sludenls 
.ue  welcomed  at  Tiuio,  and  several  go 
I'l   Macdonald  College  and  (;iul|i|i. 

Manitoba 

In  the  early  days  ol  Manitoba  the 
schools  were  connected  with  the  churches. 
Lord  Silkiik  was  responsible  for  the 
Iciuiul.ilion  of  the  Catholic  school  at  Si. 
Boniface  in  1818,  .uul  (Ik'  Protestant 
school  in  wh.il  is  nnw  Winnipeg  in  1820. 
Schools  were  founded  for  the  various 
races  of  the  population  Indians,  -Scotch, 
French,  English-speaking  and  French- 
speaking  half-breeds.  Of  higher  schools, 
M.iniloba  College  was  founded  in  1871, 
the  date  of  the  first  public  school  law, 
which  formed  a  Hoard  of  separate 
sections,  Catholic  and  Protestant  (like 
that  of  Ouebec).  The  usual  difiiculties 
arose,  the  Protestants  taking  strong 
exception  to  the  .separate  schools.  Tin- 
long  controversy  was  brought  to  a  head 
and  settled  by  the  Acl  of  1890.  which 
abolished  the  separate  schools.  This, 
like  the  New  Hrunswick  Acl,  led  to 
protracted  litigation,  and  had  giavc 
political  complications.  But  the  Acts  with 
various  amendments,  one  of  which  allows 
religious  teaching  by  clergy  to  cliildien 
of  their  own  faith,  arc  still  in  force. 
Religious  exercises  are  also  peniiilted 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  lasl 
period  of  the  school  day  being  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. 

The  "  Manitoba  School  Question "  is 
now  the  prolilcm  of  the  non-English 
immigrant  and  the  lack  of  compulsory 
attendance  wliich  so  .sadly  hampers  the 
desirable  transformation  of  these  new- 
comers into  Canadian  citizens  —  one  of 
Canada's  greatest  difficulties.  Manitoba 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  overtake  the 
heavy  task  of  providing  schools  for  her 
rapid  immigration,  although  since  1906  an 
average  of  two  new  schools  a  week  has 
been  maintained.  The  lack  of  compulsory 
attendance     in     a    population     so     largely 
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illiterate,  and  so  foreign  to  Canadian 
ideals,  is  deplorable.  I  will  say  no  more, 
but  only  refer  back  to  my  comments  on 
the  case  of  Quebec,  where  also  there  is 
no  compulsory  law.  Probably  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  :  surely  the  statesman- 
ship which  has  created  the  line  school 
system  of  Winnipeg  will  proye  equal  to 
this  problem.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of 
the  situation  is  frankly  admitted,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  is  actively 
campaigning  for  consolid.-^ted  schools, 
and  taking  up  the  proved  reforms  in 
rural  education. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg,  by  a  referendum 
of  its  citizens,  has  built  two  technical 
schools  providing  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  courses.  Other  evidence  of 
the  advance  that  is  beginning,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  lyio  Com- 
mission on  Technical  Education,  whose 
recommendations  are  many  of  them  now- 
being  put  into  force.  In  face  of  many 
difficulties  Manitoba  is  building  up  its  uni- 
versity, a  private  corporation  which  in  1877 
was  given  a  monopoly  of  degree-giving 
powers  :  it  is  not  yet  fulh'  equipped  in 
many  departments,  .\mong  its  affiliated 
colleges  is  the  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College  which  was  established  (by  the 
Government)  on  the  lines  of  the  colleges 
at   Guelph  and   Macdonald. 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

When  the  North-West  Territories  were 
organized  for  educational  purposes  in  1896, 
a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  formed 
with  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
representatives.  At  this  time  there  were  366 
schools,  as  compared  with  76  ten  years 
before.  The  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  were  organized  in  1905.  In 
the  former  especially  the  rural  schools 
have  absorbed  an  immense  output  of 
Government  energy.  Since  190A  Saskat- 
chewan has  opened  an  average  of  five 
schools  a  week  (Alberta  in  the  same  period 
has  maintained  an  average  of  three).  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  it  has  founded  a 
university  at  Saskatoon,  whicli  began  work 
in  1909  in  Arts  and  Science  and  in  1910  in 
agriculture.  Technical  instruction  in  this 
subject  is  greatly  needed,  both  because  of 
the  new  problems  of  climate  which  await 
the  immigrant  pioneer,  and  because  so 
large  a  proportion  of  them  (said  to  be  25 
per  cent.)  have  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence.    The  Agricultural    College    is   doing 


what  it  can  in  investigation  and  extension 
work. 

In  Alberta  also  the  problem  is  mainly  a 
public  school  one  at  present,  and  much 
energy  goes  into  the  founding  of  new 
schools.  In  Calgary  a  very  complete 
series  of  evening  technical  classes  has 
been  arranged  recently,  and  a  technical 
school  is  planned.  At  present  the  need 
of  technical  instruction  is  specially  felt  in 
mining  and  other  industries  of  Lethbridge. 
There  is  a  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at 
Lethbridge,  but  the  conditions  of  farming 
make  an  agricultural  college  very  necessary. 

The  province  founded  a  university  at 
South  Edmonton  which  began  work  in 
1908,  and  another  university  is  being 
founded  by  private  benefaction  at  Calgary. 
The  provision  of  separate  schools  for 
Catholics  has  avoided  the  controversy 
which   has  torn  so  many  provinces. 

British  Columbia 

British  Columbia  inherited  the  beginnings 
of  a  free  school  system,  foundations  having 
been  laid  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
on  Vancouver  Island  in  1855  and  by  the 
Vancouver  House  of  Assembly  in  1865. 
The  provincial  system  was  established  in 
1872,  being  in  the  main  of  the  Ontario  type. 
Common,  graded,  and  high  schools  are  all 
free  and  non-sectarian.  There  are  22  high 
schools,  and  in  Vancouver  good  evening 
schools ;  and  a  hope  long  held  has  been 
at  last  fulfilled  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Provincial  University  which  is  to  be  built 
at  Point  Grey,  Vancouver.  The  demand 
for  academic  completion  of  an  excellent 
system  w-as  previously  supplied  in  a  very 
interesting  way.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  a  branch  college 
of  McGill  University  was  founded  in  1906 
at  Vancouver,  which  has  come  to  prepare 
for  the  first  three  years  in  Arts,  and  two 
in  Applied  Science.  Students  proceed  to 
McGill  for  the  last  year  or  two  years 
respectively,  and  graduate  there.  When 
the  new  university  begins  to  teach,  and 
puts  on  its  full  courses,  the  McGill  con- 
nection will  automatically  lapse. 

The  education  authorities  of  British 
Columbia  have  upheld  a  high  standard 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  McGill 
connection.  They  have  been  mainly 
men  from  the  East  with  Scottish  tra- 
ditions behind  them  ;  and,  although  the 
building  up  of  an  education  system  can 
never  be  easy,  they  have  escaped  the 
urgent  pressure  which  has  made  the 
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problem  of  tlie  Prairie  Provinces  so 
difficult.  They  have  also  escaped  the 
worst  of  the  controversies  with  which 
good  men  have  so  often  cursed  education  ; 
and  the  abundant  wealth  at  their  disposal 
has  been  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the 
Dominion,   especially  the   East. 

An  Educational  Clearing-House 

Various  Dominion-wide  movements  may 
be  recorded  which  tend  informally  to 
unify  the  province<.  The  Dominion 
Education  Association  cannot  yet  act  as  a 
teachers'  parliament  and  therefore  exert 
the  strong  unifying  force  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  States.  It  has  been 
found  that  its  meetings  tended  to  be  pro- 
vincial. But  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  1913 
may  indicate  a  change.  This  was  attended 
almost  entirely  by  responsible  officials  in 
the  various  provinces ;  and  the  value  of 
the  discussions  indicated  that  this  might 
prove  to  be  the  function  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Opinion  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  meetings,  and  the  project  of  a 
central  bureau,  the  lack  of  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
provincial  isolation,  was  forcefully  revived. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
overdue  reform  is  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  Quebec  that  it  might  lead  to  inquisition 
and  interference.  But  the  lack  of  it  is 
a  serious  gap  in  the  national  economy. 
The  proposals  of  the  Royal  Commission  if 
adopted  will  lead  incidentally  to  a  central 
bureau  for  technical  and  industrial  edu- 
cation, which  will  be  a  boon  to  students 
and  administrators  alike.  Indeed  the 
report  has  already  proved  most  useful  in 
this  respect.  The  proposals  themselves, 
which  could  not  in  any  case  come  into 
full  force  for  many  years — thev  can  only 
be  developed — would  prove  a  strong 
uuifj'ing  force. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science 

The  educational  policy  with  which  Sir 
William  Macdonald  has  endowed  the 
Dominion  has  been  touched  at  many 
points.  Some  notice  may  be  given  here 
of  his  endowment  of  the  beginnings  of 
manual  training  and  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  education.  In  1899  he  brought 
out  27  manual  training  teachers  from 
England  (chosen  by  Dr.  Robertson)  and 
established  centres  from  coast  to  coast. 
These  he  maintained  for  three  years,  by 
which  time  the  education  authorities  were 
prepared   to   take   them   over.      Meantime 
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other  teachers  were  traiiuxl  .uul  the 
movement  spread  till  it  has  become 
general.  Witli  the  co-oper.ilion  of  Hr. 
Robertson  5  rural  school  gardens  were 
founded  in  each  of  5  provinces.  Dr. 
Robertson  chose  travelling  instructors, 
who  were  sent  for  further  traiiiin.H  to 
various  centres  of  a.^ricult»ral  education. 
This.  loo.  is  jxissinjj  into  the  renul.ar 
proj^^mme.  To  crown  the  work  Sir 
William  established  2  centres  of  traininj; 
for  rural  life  :— the  M.icdonald  Institute 
attached  to  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph.  Ontario  :  and,  as  part  of  a  wider 
foundation,  tlie  Macdouald  College  of 
McC.ill. 

Private  Schools 
One    feature   oi    C.uiuluin    education    is 
becoming  more  noticeable.     It   is  a  rule 
in     all     countries     where     schooling     is 
univers;il    and    free,    that    the    rich    seek 
for  better   schools.      There  is  a  demand 
for  a  higher  standard  in  many  directions, 
and  very  constantly  for  the  advantage  of 
discipline  in  a  residential  school.     Schools 
of    this  type   have   been  of  slow  growth 
in     Canada,     whose     rich     are     of     com- 
paratively recent  date  and  have  been  able 
to  send  their  children  to  Europe  and   the 
States.   But  there  are  a  few  old  foundations, 
such  as  Upper  Can.ida  College  at  Toronto, 
and    Bishop's   College   School    at    Lcnnox- 
ville,    P.Q.,    and    an     increasing     number 
of    new    ones,    either    entirely    or    partly 
residential,    such    as    the    Lower    Canada 
College  at  Montreal.     For  girls  also  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  such  schools. 
There    is  a   rapidly   growing   desire    that 
Canada  should  have  schools  of  the  English 
public  school  type,  strong  in  scholarship, 
sport,   discipline,    and    manners,    and    the 
next    few    vears    may    see    developments 
in    this    direction,    which    will    result     in 
fewer     Canadian     boys     being     educated 
abroad.      To    something     of     the     same 
feeling   is  due    the    favour   in    which   the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston  is  held. 

Physical  Education 

The  progress  of  physical  education, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern 
school  systems,  has  recently  been  advanced 
in  Canada  also  owing  to  the  Dominion 
movement  already  mentioned. 

The  Strathcona  Trust  adopted  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises,  slightly 
modified  from  that  used  in  England  since 
1904,  which  has  been  based  (by  joint  action 
of  mihtary  and  gymnastic  authorities)  on 


the  Swedish  (I.ing*  system.    I'lifortunately 
this      book      is      not       well       suited      to 
Canadian    conditions  :     it    pre-stipixises    a 
highly  organized  school  system  and  a  staff 
of  Ir.ained  teachers,  and  is  unworkable  in 
rural  schools.     The  recasting  of  the  syllabus 
is  under  discussion.    The  great  difliculty  is 
with  the  training  of  teachers.     In  order  to 
meet  this,  the   Militia   Department  offered 
the  services  of  sergeants  for  short  courses  ; 
this    offer     was     widely     accepted.     Very 
rapidly    tliousands    of    teachers    in    every 
province   took    the   modicum    of    training 
and  were  able  to  begin  the  work  in  school. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  in  so  short 
a  course  it  was  impossible  to  teach  more 
than  12  out  of  the  72  tables  in  the  book,  and 
this  is   now   the  regulation.     But  these  12 
are  exercises  for  children  seven  to  nine  years 
old.     The  prospect  of  teachers  who  have 
learnt  12  exercises,  and  these  designed  for 
infants,   teaching   tlicni   yen    in   and   year 
out,  without  sufficient    knowledge    to    give 
the     variety     and     progression     wliicli     is 
absolutely    necessary,   opens   an   appalling 
vista  of  dullness. 

No   doubt   this   will   be    changed   when 
the   syllabus  is  recast.     But  the  difficulty 
of    training    remains.      It    can    never    be 
satisfactory   for  army   sergeants,   however 
good,  to    train  women   teachers    how    to 
handle  children.     Not  only  is  it  a  business 
of  which  tliey  have  no  special  knowledge, 
but   their   own   very   tiiorough    (.xperience 
has  been  in  the  quite  different  sphere  of 
grown    nun.     Meantime    there    is   a    real 
risk   of   lowered   standards   when   a   short 
course    of    30    lessons    not    given    by    an 
expert  leads  to  a  certificate  which  might 
seem   to   guarantee    professional  standing. 
The  question  is  fundamentally  and  finally 
educational.     There  should  be  a  physical 
side  to  the  method  work  of  every  teacher 
in  training,  who  should  know  this  subject 
as   she    knows   others  :    and    the    habit    of 
command     and    precision     will     incident- 
ally   be    of     the     greatest     help     in     her 
ordinary    subjects.     Their    trainers    must 
be   expert   women.      Canada   has   not   yet 
its   complete   college,   but   it   has  made   a 
beginning,     and    a     very     thorough     one. 
McGill   has   a   school  of   physical    educa- 
tion, which  is  at  present   the   only   place 
in   Canada    where    such    training   can    be 
obtained  as  is  given  in  the  great  gymnasium 
schools  of  Europe  and  the  States. 

One     of     the    most    valuable     sides    of 
physical   work  in  its  best  modern  form  is 
the  practice  of  organized  games  and  folk 
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d.incing.  These  give  the  best  liaiiiing  lliere 
is  in  team  play,  and  fair  pl.iy,  and  mi 
graceful,  self-respecting  carriage  of  the 
body.  They  have  the  great  .advantage  of 
being  n-al  forms  of  self-expression,  in  which 
.ill  children  take  delight.  Montreal  has 
In  in  .1  piimeei  in  Canada  in  Ihi^  direction  ; 
lor  many  years  all  the  children  in  the 
Protestant  schools  have  had  their  organized 
games  and  simple  gymnastics. 

A  very  important  side  of  the  Str.ithcona 
Trust  is  the  cadet  work.  This  is  the 
natural  care  of  the  Militia  l)ei\ii  InK-nt, 
which  has  special  directors  and  libeially 
uses  its  ofiicers  and  supplies  camps  at 
its  own  cost.  Tlie  eventual  stage  of  co- 
operation between  the  Militia  and  the 
provincial  education  departuKiits  will  1111- 
doubtedlv  be  that  the  former  will  conduct 
the  training  of  the  boys  drafted  from 
the  schools — or  perhaps  in  the  schools 
where  teachers  are  not  available:  while 
the  physical  training  of  the  childiLii  will 
be  a  vital  function  of  the  latter,  who  will 
see  to  it  that  experts  are  available  to 
guide  their  teachers  in  the  best  methods 
of  work  and  play. 

Medical  Inspection 

The  question  of  medical  inspection  is 
closely  connected.  Here,  too,  Canada  is 
at  the  beginning,  tentative  plans  being 
at  work  in  several  cities.  The  first  stage 
is  a  system  of  rapid  inspection  to  detect 
infectious  disease  and  so  protect  the  com- 
niunitv  from  some  of  the  most  obvious 
dangers.  The  next  is  to  help  to  rid  the 
children  of  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
healthy  mental  and  physical  development. 
The  last  is  to  give  active  and  skilled 
co-operation  in  bringing  out  their  best 
capacities.  We  arc  still  far  from  this  : 
but  interest  is  stirred  and  inquiry  being 
made  in  many  provinces,  and  the  eventual 
result  will  be  attained  by  partnership 
of  the  physical  director  with  medical 
inspectors  specially  trained  to  deal  v/ith 
growing  children. 

In  another  allied  matter  also  Canada  is 
moving,  namely,  in  the  care  of  feeble- 
minded children.  In  this,  Ontario  has 
a  long  lead  :  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  has 
just  issued  the  eighth  annual  report. 
Inspector  Putman,  of  Ottawa,  took  last 
year  the  important  step  of  sending  one 
woman  teacher  to  Vineland  and  another 
to  Waverley  to  study  at  these  headquarters. 
In  every  one  of  the  provinces  educated 
attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  problem. 
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In  I(;i3  British  Columbia  appointed  a 
special  teacher ;  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
have  special  classes. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  physical  care  of 
growing  children  has  received  much  study 
and  experiment  in  otlier  lands.  Indeed, 
its  whole  relation  to  the  general  training 
of  healthy  and  effective  manhood  and 
womanhood   has  been  complctciy  changed 


within  only  a  few  years.  We  can  have  no 
doubt  that  as  we  appro.ich  an  ideal  system 
of  education,  we  shall  more  and  more  bear 
in  mind  the  claims  of  the  body— not  for 
casual  general  exercise,  but  for  training 
based  upon  accurate  knowledge.  This 
training  will  bring  out  as  an  absolute 
essential  of  education,  the  capacity  on  the 
one    hand    of   a    vigorous   and    satisfactory 


enjoyment  of  health  and  movement,  and 
on  the  other  of  an  effective  control  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  And 
its  result  will  be  a  people  not  only  better 
prepared  to  spend  their  leisure  in  whole- 
some recreation,  but  better  equipped 
for  wage  earning,  and  for  taking  an 
alert  and  intelligent  part  in  the  world's 
work. 
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Statistics 

N  :i  population  of 
a  little  more  than 
7,ooo,oco  we  find 
representatives  o  f 
over  200  sects  or 
religions,  according 
to  the  census  of 
191 1.  Only  26,027 
are  returned  as  of  "  No  religion,"  and 
only  32,490  are  returned  as  "Unspecified." 
Of  the  200  denominations,  139  are 
tabulated  under  the  heading  of  "Various 
Sects"  with  a  total  of  only  1,920 
adherents;  53  others  claim  the  allegiance 
of  only  299,321  persons  altogether,  no  one 
of  them  having  even  i  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  among  its  votaries — those 
having  over  10,000  are  the  following : 
Buddhists,  10,012 ;  Doukhobors,  10,493  > 
Evangelicals,    10,595;     Disciples,    11,329; 
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Pagans,  11,840;  Confucians,  14,562;  Mor- 
mons, 15,971  ;  Bible  Christians,  16,773  : 
Salvation  Army,  18,834  ;  Protestants,  30,265  ; 
Congregationalists,  34,054 ;  Mennonites, 
44,611.  Three  others  claim  a  total  of  392.935 
or  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population, 
as  follows  :  Jews,  74,564  ;  Greek  Church, 
88,507  ;  Lutherans,  229,864. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  belong 
to  five  denominations.  The  following  table 
gives  the  names  of  these,  the  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  each,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  entile  population. 


Percentage 

Roman  Catholics 

2,833,041 

39'3i 

Presbvterians  ... 

i>ii5.324 

15-48 

Methodists 

1,079,892 

14-98 

Anglicans 

1,043,017 

i4'47 

Baptists 

382,666 

531 

Total       ... 

6,453.940 

*<9'55 

Increase. — The  following  paragraplisfroni 
the  introduction  to  Vol.  ii.  Census  of  Canada, 
1911,  will  be  interesting  as  showing  the 
growth  of  the  larger  bodies. 

"The  increase  of  1,835,328  in  the  last 
decade  included  603,441  Roman  Catholics, 
361,523  .Vnglicans,  272,882  Presbyterians, 
163,006  Methodists,  137,340  Lutherans, 
72,877  Greek  Church,  64,661  Baptists, 
58,163  Jews,  12,814  Mennonites,  and 
9,180  Mormons. 

"The  Roman  Catholics  comprised,  in 
1911,  39'3i  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
having  fallen  from  41-43  per  cent,  in  1881, 
41-21  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  41-51  per  cent, 
in  1901.  The  Presbyterians  were  15-64  per 
cent,  in  1881,  15-63  per  cent,  in  1891,  15-68 
per  cent,  in  1901,  and  15-48  per  cent,  in 
1911.  The  Methodists  were  17-18  per  cent. 
in  1881,  17-54  per  cent,  in  1891,  17-07  per 
cent,  in  1901,  and   14-91;  per  cent,  in   1911. 
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The  Anglicans  were  i3"35  per  cent,  in  1881, 
i3'37  psr  cent,  in  1891,  i2'69  per  cent,  in 
1901,  and  i4'47  per  cent,  in  191 1.  Tlie 
Baptists  were  6"86  per  cent,  in  i88i,6'29pcr 
cent,  in  1891,  5-92  per  cent,  in  1901,  and 
5'3i  percent,  in  191 1.  Tlie  Lutherans  were 
roy  per  cent,  in  1881,  r32  percent. in  1891, 
172  per  cent,  in  1901,  and  3"i9  per  cent,  in 
191 1.  The  Greek  Church  grew  from  0^29 
per  cent,  in  1901  to  i'23  per  cent,  in  191 1  ; 
and  the  Jews  from  o-o6  per  cent,  in  iSSr  to 
0'i3  per  cent,  in  1891,  to  0'3i  per  cent,  in 
1901,  and  to  i'04  per  cent,  in  191 1.  All  other 
religions  are  below  i  per  cent,  for  each 
of  the  four  decades.  The  Anglican,  the 
Lutheran,  and  the  Greek  Church,  which 
show  the  greatest  increase  of  percentages, 
are  apparently  indebted  to  the  arrival  of 
immigrants  during  the  last  decade." 

Five  Leading  Denominations 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  five 
denominations  embrace  90  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population.  Therefore  in  dealing 
with  the  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Canada 
it  is  quite  evident  that  these  five  bodies 
should  claim  special  attention.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  equipment  and  activities 
of  these  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Roman  Catholic. — 2,833,041  persons,  or 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  are  Roman  Catholics,  ministered  to 
by  nearly  4,000  priests.  "  Canada  has  8 
ecclesiastical  provinces  :  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Halifax,  St. 
Boniface,  and  Victoria.  To  each  archi- 
episcopal  see  are  attached  as  suffragans 
one  or  more  episcopal  sees  or  Vicariates 
Apostolic.  ...  In  the  Province  of  Quebec 
the  parish  priest  named  by  the  bishop  has  a 
right  to  tithes,  and  this  right  is  recognized 
by  the  civil  authority.  .  .  .  Where  tithes 
do  not  exist,  the  support  of  the  priest  is 
provided  for  by  an  annual  contribution, 
either  voluntary  or  prescribed  by  the 
bishop,  or  else  by  Church  collections." 
("Catholic  Encjxlopedia.") 

The  Church  owns  and  controls  40 
colleges  and  seminaries,  the  four  principal 
centres  for  theological  education  being  at 
Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa. 

She  has  ever  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  charitable  and  benevolent  work, 
caring  for  the  victims  of  povertv,  ignorance, 
and  vice.  Her  monasteries  and  nunneries 
have  provided  her  with  a  large  staff  of 
trained  leaders  which  has  enabled  her  to 
manage  these  enterprises  economically. 
There   is  no    citv   of  anv    size    which   has 


not  some  institution  for  these  purposes 
— orphanages,  rescue  homes,  refuges, 
reformatories — over  200  in  all.  In  many 
of  these  practical  steps  are  taken  to 
encourage  industry  and  thrift.  The  inmates 
are  given  a  training  in  some  trade  or 
craft  to  fit  them  for  a  life  of  self-help  and 
independence. 

Her  missionary  operations  arc  extensive 
— along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay,  and  in  the  vast  stretches 
of  the  North-West  reaching  out  into 
regions  only  half-explored.  The  native 
Indians  and  Esquimaux  have  been  the 
special  objects  of  her  missionary  zeal. 

Religious  orders  that  have  been  forced 
out  of  European  countries — notably  France 
and  Spain,  where  less  tolerance  is  shown 
to  such  classes — have  flocked  to  Canada 
and  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  a  large  body  of 
persons  trained  for  service  along  educa- 
tional, charitable,  and  missionary  lines. 

Besides  the  numerous  papers  in  Quebec 
printed  in  French,  and  influenced  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  on  all  questions — social,  edu- 
cational, industrial,  and  political,  as  well 
as  on  religious  matters  —  The  Casket, 
published  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
The  Register,  in  Toronto,  are  religious 
weeklies  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  mighty 
power  of  this  Church  in  Canada.  Her 
numbers  alone  make  her  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Her  organization,  the 
least  democratic  of  all  the  Churches, 
enables  her  to  carry  out  her  policies 
more  quietly  and  more  successfully  than 
the  other  bodies.  Her  cherished  ideal  of 
State  subordination,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  Constitution  makes  the  State 
the  sovereign  power,  combined  with  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  in  all  situations 
between  civil  and  religious  relations,  have 
often  involved  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  circumstances  where  she  has  provoked 
a  good  deal  of  bitter  feeling  in  the  sister 
Churches  of  Canada.  There  need  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  gradually  the 
sense  of  our  national  unity  and  the 
urgency  of  our  national  problems  will 
teach  all  denominations  to  find  their 
places  in  co-operating  to  promote  national 
progress. 

Presbyterian. — The  last  census  shows  the 
Presbyterians  to  be  the  largest  Protestant 
body    in     Canada,     numbering     1,115,324. 


There  are  about  1,800  ministers  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  with,  perhaps,  1,000 
candidates  at  various  stages  of  preparation 
who  render  active  service  while  receiving 
their  education.  There  arc  2,300  congre- 
gations with  as  many  mission  stations, 
grouped  together  to  form  the  70  presby- 
teries, these  again  forming  8  synods,  and 
all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  meets  annually. 

In  consequence  of  her  persistent 
advocacy  of  public  unsectarian  education 
she  has  no  educational  institutions  except 
her  theological  colleges.  There  are 
eight  of  these — at  Halifax,  Montreal, 
Kingston,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon, 
Edmonton,  and  Vancouver.  The  only 
official  organ  of  the  Church  is  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  Presbyterian  Recoril  : 
but  there  are  three  weekly  religious 
journals  devoted  to  her  interests :  The 
Presbyterian  U^ilness,  The  Presbyterian,  and 
The  West  Land.  She  has  developed  a  full 
and  varied  line  of  publications  in  the  way 
of  helps  for  Sunday-schools  and  young 
people's  work. 

Of  recent  years  she  has  pursued  an 
aggressive  policy  along  the  lines  of  social 
service.  A  special  board  for  this  purpose 
employs  a  number  of  secretaries  who,  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  a  strong  educa- 
tional propaganda,  are  promoting  a 
thoroughly  practical  programme.  Some 
of  its  features  are  :  Securing  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  laws  for  moral  and 
social  betterment ;  maintenance  of  redemp- 
tion homes  for  the  victims  of  social  vice, 
drink,  and  drugs  ;  social  settlements  ;  social 
surveys  of  rural  and  urban  life  ;  teaching 
of  English  to  immigrants.  Already  there 
are  five  redemption  homes  and  three  social 
settlements  established. 

Her  foreign  mission  work  is  extensive, 
ministering  to  14,000,000  heathen  in 
Formosa,  Korea,  Northern  China,  Central 
India,  and  to  the  East  Indian  immigrants 
in  Trinidad  and  Demerara.  She  carries 
on  an  aggressive  home  mission  work, 
paying  special  attention  to  immigrants. 
She  maintains  a  chaplain  across  the  seas, 
chaplains  at  the  four  ports  of  entry,  and 
at  the  two  great  distributing  centres  of 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  besides  her  eleven 
"  superintendents "  whose  business  is  to 
supervise  the  home  mission  work  with 
a  view  to  the  most  effective  organization 
possible. 

Methodist. — This  Church,  with  a  con- 
stituency  of    1,079,892   persons,    has   some 
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3,700  church  cdiliccs,  5,ioo  prcachinj; 
places,  and  about  1,600  ministers  niul 
probationers.  Oversight  of  the  work  is 
exercised  by  the  various  district  boards 
in  the  1 1  Conferences  which  ineel 
annually,  all  these  bein;;  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Conference  which 
meets  qu.idrciitiially. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  a  line  edu- 
cational equipment.  She  possesses  13 
institutions  of  learning;.  3  of  these  being 
ladies'  collej;es,  2  high  schools,  and  the 
renwinder  giving  regular  university  train- 
ing in  whole  or  in  part,  or  theological 
training,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

She  h.xs  "Book  Rooms"  at  ILilifax, 
Montre.Tl,  and  Toronto,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Latter  a  large  and  finely  equipped 
publishing  house  as  well.  The  following 
weeklv  religious  periodicals  are  puWished 
under  Church  auspices  :  Tlw  llVs/tv.m  and 
Tlif  Clirhliiin  Guardian. 

She  also  publishes  her  own  Sund.-iy- 
school  Lesson  Helps  and  young  people's 
magazines. 

She  has  an  .aggressive  missionary  policy 
for  her  work  at  home  and  abroad.  She 
is  particularly  active  among  the  North- 
West  Indians,  for  whom  she  is  doing  a 
splendid  work,  and  by  no  means  neglects 
Italians,  Austrians,  and  Asiatics.  The 
sphere  of  her  foreign  mission  work  is  in 
West  China  and  in  Japan. 

In  the  field  of  social  service  she  has 
made  a  good  beginning.  Three  secre- 
taries are  now  employed  pushing  an 
effective  educational  propaganda  through 
the  agencies  of  the  platform,  pulpit, 
press,  and  special  literature.  In  some  of 
the  more  practical  efforts  the  Boards  of 
the  Methodist  and  Presbvterian  Churches 
are  co-operating  for  the  sake  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

Anglican.  — The  adherents  of  this  Church 
numbered  1,043,017  in  191 1 — an  increase 
of  over  50  per  cent,  in  the  decade — by 
far  the  most  marked  increase  in  any  of 
the  larger  Churches.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  immigation  from  Kngland. 

The  General  Synod  which  meets  tri- 
ennially  legislates  for  and  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  Church  in  Canada.  The 
territory  is  divided  into  four  ecclesiastical 
provinces  —  Canada,  Ontario,  Prince 
Rupert's  Land,  and  British  Columbia — 
embracing  23  dioceses,  each  of  which  is 
again  divided  up  into  deaneries  for  a 
closer  oversight  of  the  work  in  the  various 
parishes. 


This  Church  has  a  large  education. d 
eipiipment,  with  colleges  distributed  In 
suit  the  needs  of  the  work  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  The  following  do  university 
work  in  addition  to  furnishii\g  theological 
training  :  King's  .at  Windsor,  N.S.,  Bishop's 
at  Lennoxville,  ^^uebec,  Trinity  at  Toronto, 
St.  John's  at  Winnipeg,  Kmmanuel  at 
Saskatoon,  and  St.  Mark's  Mall  at  Van- 
couver. There  are  also  Wyclifle,  Toronto, 
Diocesan  College.  Montreal,  and  Huron 
College,  London,  all  of  which  give  a 
theological  tr.aining. 

In  addition  to  a  missionary  mag.azine 
published  monthly  the  following  religious 
weeklies  arc  issued  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  :  Chinch  Work,  at  Halifax,  N.S., 
and  The  Canadian  Churchman,  Toronto. 
Her  Sundav-school  Lesson  Helps  and 
other  publications  are  specially  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  tlie  Church. 

Besides  a  vigorous  home  mission  work 
among  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  and 
for  immigrants,  she  carries  on  foreign 
mission  work  in  Japan  and  China,  has 
a  small  staff  in  Africa  and  India,  and  one 
or  two  workers  in  Palestine  and  Soulli 
America. 

Her  programme  of  social  service  work 
is  not  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  Churclics 
already  mentioned  ;  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  said  that  it  is  mostly  parochial,  and 
not  diocesan  or  national,  in  organization 
and  policy. 

The  prestige  of  this  Cluirch,  because 
of  her  position  as  the  State  Church  in 
Kngland  and  the  remarkable  increase 
in  numbers  due  to  present  immigration 
from  the  Motherland,  assures  her  of  a 
large  place  in  the  development  of  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Baplisl.—1'he  census  of  191 1  reports 
382,666  Baptists  in  Canada.  They  have 
in  all  some  1,300  cliurch  buildings  and  tSoo 
pastors. 

Though  congregational  in  their  form 
of  government,  the  Baptists  secure  the 
advantages  of  closer  co-operation  by 
organizing  for  fellowship,  consultation, 
and  inspiration.  Through  boards  ap- 
pointed by  these  larger  bodies,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  management  of 
such  Church  business  as  cannot  be  carried 
on  by  the  individual  congregation — educa- 
tion, missions,  etc.  Groups  of  congregations 
are  united  into  Associations,  and  these 
again  into  Conventions,  of  which  there 
are  six  in  all  —  one  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  one  for  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
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anil  one  foi  e.ich  of  the  lour  Wislern 
Provinces.  The  four  Western  Conventions 
have  imited  to  form  the  Baptist  I'nion  of 
Western  Canada,  to  direct  such  features 
of  the  work  as  are  oonnnon  lo  the  several 
Conventions. 

Attempts  h.ivi.'  Ik-cu  ni.idc  to  organize 
a  General  I'nion  to  supervise  tlie  work 
of  the  whole  body  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
A  constitution  was  drafted  and  two  meet- 
ings held  for  this  purpose.  Thus  far, 
however,  it  has  not  been  possible  lo 
organize  sucli  a  permanent  body,  bnl  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  denomination  are 
still  holding  this  ideal  before  the  eyes  of 
the   Church. 

The  only  piaclic.d  onteome  of  Ihc  move- 
ineiit  has  been  the  uniting  of  the  foreign 
mission  work  of  the  Church  under  a 
General  Board  for  all  Canada.  This  was 
extremely  important,  not  merely  on  the 
general  principle  that  unity  makes  for 
efhciencv,  but  for  tlic  practical  reason 
that  tlie  Maritime  Province  Convention 
and  the  Quebec  and  Ontario  Convention 
were  each  carrying  on  work  in  India 
among  the  Tehigns. 

Each  Convention  looks  after  its  own 
higher  education  and  its  home  mission 
work.  The  colleges  of  tiie  denomination 
are  Acadia  for  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
McMastcr  for  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
Brandon  and  Okanagan  for  the  Weslern 
Provinces.  In  addition  to  these  a  number 
of  collegiate  schools  and  ladies'  colleges 
are  under  the  denoiiiinalional  manage- 
ment. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  Western 
Union  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  but 
for  the  interest,  co-operation,  and  support 
of  the  otlier  Conventions  which  make 
generous  contributions  in  men  and  money 
for  this  purpose,  lliough  without  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  administration. 

The  Churcli  papers  which  serve  the 
denomination  are  'I'lic  Maritime  Haptnt, 
The  Canudiiui  BaplisI,  and  The  Western 
Outlook.  The  Baptist  Book  Room  is 
maintained  in  Toronto. 

Partly  because  of  the  comparatively 
small  constituency  and  partly  because  of 
the  lack  of  an  all-Canadian  organization, 
the  Baptist  Cliurch  in  Canada  has  not 
undertaken  tlie  task  of  publishing  their 
own  Sunday  School  Lesson  Helps  and 
supplementary  literature.  Thus  far  they 
use  the  publications  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation in  tlie  United  States  or  those  of 
independent  publishing  houses. 


1.   NOTRE    DAME    CATHEDRAL,    MONTREAL.  2.    PILGRIMAGE    CHURCH,    ST,    ANNE    DE    BEAUPRE,    QUE. 

3.   OLD    CHURCH,    GRANDPRE,    N.S.,    •' EVANGELINE'S '■    COUNTRY.  4.   GREENOCK    CHURCH,    ST.    ANDREWS,    N.B. 
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Some  of  iho  ^innlliT  denominations 
deserve  special  mention  because  they  are 
rcndcrinj;  a  service  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  size.  Such  are  the  SiiltutlH'ii  .Imiv, 
which  is  doing  a  splendid  work  among 
the  poorer,  neglected,  outcast  classes, 
especially  in  the  slums  of  the  cities  ;  and 
the  Congrfgalionalisls,  whose  intelligence, 
virility,  and  progressiveness  make  them 
a  wholesome  factor  in  the  religious  life 
of  our  land.  There  are  others  that  deserve 
mention  because  they  represent  the 
interests  of  peoples  from  various  foreign 
lands — such  as  the  l.ulh(ran  Chunk. 
ministering  to  our  Cicrman  citizens,  the 
Jevcish  Church  for  those  of  that  race,  and 
the  Gnek  Church,  ministering  to  those 
coming  from  \orth-K;istcrii  Kuropc. 

Church   and   State 

The  Canadian  Constitution  places  all 
Churches  on  an  equality  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Law.  The  smallest  equally  with  the 
largest  Church  is  assured  of  State  protection, 
of  a  fair  opportunity  to  do  its  best  work. 
No  Church  need  expect  any  special  favours. 
Whatever  advantages  any  denomination 
may  possess  are  due  to  other  causes,  such 
as  size,  organization,  or  other  inherent 
superiority.  Exception  should  be  made  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  where,  as  already  noted,  it  is 
practically    the  Established  Church. 

This  relation  between  Church  and  State 
has  worked  out  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both.  All  Churches  feel  that  their 
welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  Rejoicing  in  the  protection 
afforded,  they  make  the  interests  of  the 
nation  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  standing  in  the  same  legal  relation 
to  all  Churches,  and  having  no  favours  for 
any,  feels  that  her  best  interests  are 
served  by  seeing  that  all  have  the  fullest 
and  freest  opportunity  for  prosecuting 
their  tasks.  Consequently  the  most  cordial 
goodwill  prevails  between  Church  and 
State. 

The  larger  Churches  are  rendering  a 
great  service  to  the  nation  in  promoting 
and  intensifying  the  feeling  of  national 
unity,  and  in  fostering  a  national  as 
contrasted  with  a  sectional  spirit.  These 
Churches  have  interests  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  Representatives  of  every 
province  and  section  meet  in  the  highest 
courts  of  the  Churches  and  there  are 
forced  to  look  at  local  questions  from  the 
high    view-point    of    national    well-being. 


The  personal  contact  of  these  men  in 
such  an  atmosphere  is  a  potent  factor  in 
cementing  the  various  sections  and  creating 
a  common  interol.  Moreover,  the  older 
and  better  organized  eastern  sections  have 
been  contributing  generously  of  their 
money,  menilH'rsliip,  anil  ministry  for  the 
promotion  and  maintenance  of  organized 
religious  life  in  the  new  and  sparsely 
populated  western  provinces.  Such  in- 
tluences  as  these  arc  operating  at  least 
quite  as  strongly  as  our  national  parliament 
to  foster  and  maintain  the  feeling  of 
unity  among  a  people  so  widely  scattered 
and  with  interests  so  diverse. 

Then,  again,  the  Churches  are  doing 
a  work  of  national  importance  in  which 
the  Slate  must  be  very  deeply  interested 
in  their  attitude  toward  immigration.  No 
nation  before  ever  faced  such  a  problem. 
Last  year  (1913)  over  400,000  immigrants 
entered  the  country,  or  one  new  arrival  for 
everj'  iS  former  residents.  The  Churches 
are  grappling  earnestly  with  tlic  task  of 
helping  these  new  citizens  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  their  new  environment.  Cliaplains 
welcome  thcni  at  all  the  ports  of  entry,  and 
often  are  able  to  give  tliem  mformation 
and  counsel  that  is  invaluable  to  strangers 
in  a  strange  land.  The  words  of  welcome 
may  be  unintelligible,  but  the  kindness 
of  attitude  and  action  speaks  in  a  language 
that  all  can  understand.  Thus  the  very 
first  impression  made  is  likely  to  be 
favourable. 

A  large  part  of  tlie  home  mission  work 
of  the  Churches  consists  in  helping  these 
newly  arrived  settlers  to  build  places  of 
worship  and  maintain  regular  religious 
>ervices  in  the  sparsely  populated  districts 
and  in  the  frontier  settlements. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  given  to 
those  of  their  own  faith  and  language,  all 
the  larger  Churches  are  doing  a  splendid 
work  for  those  who  are  foreigners  in  nearly 
ever}'  sense  of  the  word.  Besides  the 
assistance  given  in  many  cases  to  train  for 
leadership  in  religious  work  young  men 
from  among  these  peoples  speaking  their 
own  language,  and  familiar  with  their 
customs,  habits,  and  traditions,  hospitals 
have  been  built  for  the  sick,  boarding 
schools  are  being  maintained,  supplies  of 
such  commodities  as  clothing  are  being 
distributed  to  the  poor,  and  in  many  cases 
attempts  are  being  made  to  teach  English 
in  a  practical  way  even  to  the  adults 
where  these  can  be  gathered  together  after 
their  day's  work  is  done.  The  value  of 
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•-uch  service  as  this  in  winning  tlie  goodwill 
of  the  stranger  and  in  preparing  him  for 
loyal  and  intelligent  eiti/eiisliip  i mm  li.ndly 
be  overestimated. 

Dcnomiiuilional  Kclalioiis.—'Vhc  attitude 
of  the  Slate  toward  the  t-'hurches  has 
created  goodwill  not  onl\  m  tlie  relations 
lietween  the  various  Churches  ami  the  Stale, 
but  also  in  the  relations  between  the 
various  Chinches,  one  with  another.  As 
there  is  no  State-favoured  Cliiuch,  there 
is  none  of  the  enmity  and  bitterness 
that  is  apt  lo  e.\ist  where  there  is  an 
ICstablished  Church.  On  the  whole,  .1 
feeling  of  goodwill  prevails  between  tin- 
several  denominations.  The  urgent,  prac- 
tical problems  which  they  have  all  alike 
been  called  upon  to  f.ice  have  forced  them 
more  or  less  to  adapt  traditional  ideas  and 
practices  so  as  to  suit  the  new  conditions 
in  this  rapidly  growing  country.  These 
adapt.itions  h.ive  almost  invariably  resulted 
in  approximations  lo  common  ideas  and 
practices.  The  hard-and-fast  lines  that 
divided  them  in  other  lands  and  in  former 
times  are  being  obliterated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  urgent  pressure  of  common 
circumstances. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  widest  gap 
exists  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  others,  although  a  certain  aloofness 
is  still  felt  between  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  other  Protestant  Churches.  Still, 
in  no  case  is  there  anything  like  the 
distance  that  separates  the  same  Churches 
in  the  old  lands  across  the  sea.  It  is  quite 
possible  tliat  the  intimacv  of  the  connection 
between  the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada 
and  the  Mother  Church  in  England  has 
helped  to  retain  sonielhing  of  the  feeling 
between  her  and  the  other  Protestant 
Churches  in  Canada,  in  spile  of  the  fact 
that  in  Canada  she  has  no  legal  or  oflicial 
advantage  over  them.  But  notwilhsland- 
ing  the  evil  suspicions  and  the  malicious 
utterances  of  the  extremists,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  country  in  the  world — not 
even  in  the  republic  to  the  south  of  us  — 
where  there  is  a  kindlier  feeling  between 
the  different  denominations,  or  where  they 
co-operate  so  closely  or  work  so  har- 
moniously together.  It  is  quite  safe  lo 
.say  that  racial,  political,  and  sectional 
divisions  constitute  a  much  greater  obstacle 
to  national  unity  and  harmony  than 
denominational  differences.  Of  course,  in 
a  case  like  that  of  Quebec  where  race  and 
language  as  well  as  religion  combine  to 
place  natural  barriers  in  the  way  of  fellow- 
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ship  and  intercourse  a  serious  problem  is 
created.  The  greatness  of  this  difricully 
may  be  reahzed  from  the  followim;  facts  : 
lUMfly  two-tilths  of  the  entire  population  of 
Canada  arc  Roman  Catholics  ;  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  these  arc  in  the  province  of 
(Quebec  ;  and  nearly  four-tifths  of  these 
arc  French.  To  put  it  otherwise,  one-lifth 
of  the  entire  population  of  Canada  are 
French  l^oman  Catholics  massed  tojiether 
in  the  province  of  ^luebec. 

Notwithstanding!^  all  this,  aiul  in  spite 
of  the  bigotry  and  partisanship  of  sonic 
ecclesi.istics  and  politicians  who  for 
supposed  denominational  and  party  ad- 
vantages seek  to  kindle  racial  and 
relifjions  feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
th.it  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  good- 
will between  the  two  great  religious 
bodies,  and  the  gap  between  them  is 
not  only  being  bridged  over  here  and 
there  but  is  yearly  growing  narrower. 
.-Vll  that  is  necessary  to  make  this  feel- 
ing of  goodwill  operative  everywhere  is 
some  common  platform  on  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  divided  bodies  can  meet 
without  sacrifice  of  convictions  for  the 
frank  and  friendlv  discussion  of  common 
interests  and  an  explanation  of  apparently 
differing  ideals.  It  is  being  felt  more 
and  more  that  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare  in  a  practical  way — the 
great  national  interests — furnishes  many 
points  of  common  contact. 

Already  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  way.  All  denominations,  Roman 
Catholic  and  non-Roman  Catholic,  arc 
co-operating  heartily  to  preserve  Sunday 
as  a  national  rest-day  against  the  en- 
croachments of  industry,  commerce,  and 
pleasure.  The  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of 
Canada  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
enlisting  the  support  of  all  Churches 
in  this  effort.  Again,  on  the  question 
of  Temperance  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of 
co-operation.  In  Quebec  the  Anti-Alco- 
holic League  and  in  Xova  Scotia  the 
League  of  the  Cross — both  Roman  Catholic 
societies — are  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Provincial  Temperance  Alliances  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Temperance.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  larger  churches  have 
a  place  in  the  national  committee  for 
the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
and  are  working  cordially  and  effectively 
together.  In  a  number  of  cities  where 
social  and  moral  reform  movements  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  civic 
welfare   the   clergy   of    all    denominations 


h.ive  been  found  working  enlhusiastic.illy 
together  in  committee  rooms  and  making 
a  common  plea  for  action  liefore  the 
civic  authorities.  These  are  only  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  has  already  been 
achieved  and  suggestions  of  what  may  be 
expectetl  in  the  future.  As  the  various 
Churches  relate  themselves  more  vitallv 
to  the  social,  educational,  industrial, 
economic,  and  political  aspects  of  the 
people's  life — and  this  they  are  doing 
in  increasing  measure— so  they  will  liiid 
common  points  of  agreement  and  common 
interests  to  promote,  and  the  latter  can 
be  most  successfully  accomplislied  by 
co-operation. 

.Vlrcady  a  practical  step  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  made  by  three  of  the 
Churches.  For  a  number  of  years  nego- 
tiations have  been  carried  on  between 
the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Con- 
gregational Churches  looking  toward 
organic  union.  The  Union  t.'ommittec 
found  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring a  "  Basis  of  Union "  on  sucli 
important  matters  as  Doctrine,  Worship, 
Polity,  and  Church  Practice.  Two  years 
ago  the  negotiating  Churches  voted  on  the 
question,  the  Methodists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  giving  overwhelming  majorities, 
and  the  Presbyterians  a  large  but  not  so 
sweeping  a  majority,  in  favour  of  organic 
union  on  the  proposed  basis.  Negotiations 
are  still  being  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  consummate  this  union  which  is  being 
ratlier  stubbornly  opposed  by  the  Presb)-- 
terian  minority.  At  this  stage  it  is  not 
easy  to  predict  wliat  will  happen.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  union,  if  it 
can  be  carried  through,  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  forces  making  for  national 
righteousness  and  progress ;  but  tlie 
Presbyterian  minority,  led  by  a  number 
of  strong,  aggressive  clergymen  and 
laymen,  threaten  to  break  away  from  their 
brethren  rather  than  enter  into  union 
under  the  present  terms.  This  attitude 
is  meantime  hindering  the  movement. 

And  now  comes  a  proposal  for  a  larger 
union,  initiated  by  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  States,  the 
immediate  aim  being  to  secure  a  "  world- 
conference  on  faith  and  order,"  but 
looking  to  a  reunion  of  Christendom. 
Already  in  Canada  informal  conferences 
have  been  held  for  the  discussion  of  this 
proposal.  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
new  country  is  more  nearly  readv  for 
such  a  movement  than  any  other  in  the 
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woi  Kl,  for  reasons  ah  e.uly  indie. iled.  lUil 
the  various  denominations  natiirallv 
hesit.ile  to  separate  from  their  own  sister 
communions  in  other  l.uids— especially  in 
the  lliilish  liiii\H--lan<l  to  unite  willi 
other  Churches,  however  desiiable  and 
even  necessary  sncli  unions  niav  appi-.u 
to  be. 

I'eilia[is  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  spirit  that  is  growing  in  Canad:i 
is  the  movenu'tit  in  Montreal  which  h.is 
resulted  in  a  cooperative  theological 
college.  .\11  tlie  Protestant  denominations 
which  h.id  a  training  school  for  their 
ministry  in  that  city  -.\nglican,  Presbv- 
tei  iaii,  Methodist,  and  CongrcgationalisI 
agreed  to  unify  their  work  and  combiiu' 
their  forces  so  that  in  all  subjects  except 
a  few  that  are  strictly  denominational, 
such  as  Systematic  Theology  and  Church 
History,  the  students  are  meeting  in  the 
same  class-room,  receiving  the  same  in- 
struction, and  listening  to  the  same 
professors.  These  professors  are  men  who 
were  formerly  on  the  faculties  of  the 
several  denominational  colleges.  This 
eminently  successful  cxperimcMl  sati'-- 
factory  to  the  students,  professors,  and 
the  interested  Churches — is  one  in  which 
Canada  seems  to  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  ecclesiastical  progress  of  the 
world. 

Democralic  Spirit. — A  noticeable  ten- 
dency in  ecclesiastical  circles  is  that  toward 
democratic  action.  In  the  olden  day^ 
the  Churches  were  governed  largely  by 
the  clergy,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
having  the  forms  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. To-day  archbishops,  bishops, 
priests,  synods,  conferences,  and  councils 
arc  recognizing  the  voice  of  the  people. 
In  the  management  of  the  local  Church, 
in  the  appointment  of  the  parish  priest 
or  minister,  and  in  other  matters  directly 
affecting  the  life  of  the  people,  their  wishes 
are  consulted  and  respected  even  where 
they  have  no  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Numerous  societies  are  being  organized 
for  men  and  women  who  by  this  means 
are  exercising  a  direct  induence  on  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  nation,  and  arc 
thus  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  public  welfare.  Many  of  these 
societies  have  been  created  by  the 
Churches  or  have  their  sanction  and 
commendation.  They  are  varied  in  the 
interests  they  seek  to  promote — mission- 
ary,    educational,    social,    and     civic.      A 
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number  of  these  among  Protestant  bodies 
are  interdenominational,  as,  for  instance, 
tlie  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement. 

Practical  Kcligioii. — One  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  ecclesiastical 
life  of  to-day  is  its  practical  character. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  pro- 
nouncedly a  matter  of  deeds  rather  than 
creeds.  Not  merely  is  this  true  of  the 
personal  practice  of  the  members  of  the 
Churches,  but  the  official  programmes  and 
the  regular  reports  of  the  various  bodies 
show  a  marked  tendency  in  this  direction. 
Such  subjects  as  the  following  are  com- 
monly discussed  in  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  assemblies  :  Education,  Immigration, 
Sanitation,  Recreation,  Social  Vice,  Hous- 
ing, Insanity,  Political  Purity,  Legislation, 
and  Temperance. 

The  sentiment  is  rapidly  rising  that 
whatever  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  any  vital  way  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real 
interest  to  the  Churches.  These  are 
informing  themselves  regarding  social, 
industrial,  and  economic  conditions,  in 
some  cases  merely  with  a  view  to  edu- 
cating their  membership,  in  other  cases 
with  a  view  to  talcing  more  or  less  direct 
and  practical  action.  By  harnessing 
religious  sentiment  to  the  practical 
problems  of  everyday  life  a  beneficial 
effect  is  being  wrought  both  on  the 
Churches  and  on  the  public.  The  closer 
acquaintance  with  these  conditions  and 
a  clearer  understanding  of  tliem  is  giving 
the  Churches  a  wholesome  influence 
over  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
bodies  which  have  to  deal  authoritatively 
with  these  matters.  It  also  enables  them 
to  exercise  a  sane  and  steadying  influence 
upon  the  public  mind. 

The  Training  of  the  Young. — As  a  result 
of  this  growing  practical  interest  and  a 
consequent  sense  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  tlie  various  factors  contributing 
to  personal  conduct  and  national  right- 
eousness, the  training  of  the  young  is  a 
question  that  is  receiving  marked  atten- 
tion. The  Church  and  State  alike  are 
coming  to  realize  that  the  early  years  of 
human  life  are  decisive  factors  in  the 
formation    of     character    and     citizenship. 


and  serious  thought  is  being  given  to  the 
best  methods  of  religious  training.  In- 
vestigations are  being  made  by  several 
Churches  and  nearly  all  are  revising  tlieir 
methods.  It  is  felt  that  it  will  not  do  to 
conhne  attention  to  a  few  brief  hours  of 
devotion  and  instruction  within  the  church. 
Some  attempt  must  be  made  for  more  or 
less  continuous  inculcation  of  moral  and 
religious  ideals.  Consequently,  "  through- 
the-week"  activities  are  receiving  attention. 
Church  architecture  is  being  modified  to 
meet  the  social  and  recreational  needs 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  Gymnasiums, 
shower-baths,  parlours,  and  game-rooms 
are  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  modern  church  building. 
In  progressive  communities  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  relate  the  Cluirch  in 
some  vital  way  with  the  public  school, 
the  public  playground,  the  moving-picture 
theatre,  and  every  other  institution  of  a 
public  character  that  claims  the  time  and 
interest  of   the  growing  youth. 

For  the  same  reason  there  is  a  re- 
awakening of  interest  in  the  home-life 
of  the  people.  The  influence  of  the  home 
must  ever  be  fundamental  in  moulding 
cliaracter.  The  Churches  are  re:ilizing 
that  if  they  are  to  secure  the  best  results 
they  must  help  the  home  to  do  its  work 
more  effectively.  Judging  from  present 
indications,  it  looks  as  if  within  a  very 
few  years  an  attempt  might  be  made  to 
secure  religious  and  moral  training  in 
the  home  by  regular  and  systematic 
methods  arranged  for  by  the  Churches 
instead  of  leaving  it  as  now  to  the 
interest  and  initiative — or  may  be  the 
lack  of  them — in  each  family. 

The  Church  and  the  People 

The  Churches  in  C.uiada  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  people — over  all 
classes  of  the  people.  Only  now  arc 
they  beginning  to  feel  the  force  of  cur- 
rents that  threaten  to  sweep  away  their 
membership  from  them — powerful  currents 
that  have  already  done  great  damage  to 
the  Churches  on  the  Continent,  in  Hritain, 
and  in  the   United  States. 

First  of  these  currents  we  may  menlion 


the  scientific,  critical  movement  of  the 
past  century.  The  statements  of  Church 
doctrine  were  framed  in  an  age  when 
science  and  historical  criticism  were 
unknown.  Naturally  they  conveyed  a 
very  different  meaning  to  the  people  of 
that  time.  Instead  of  re-stating  the  great 
truths  of  religion  in  the  phraseology  and 
thought-forms  of  the  present  time,  the 
Churches  stubbornly  opposed  any  such 
change.  The  failure  of  the  Churches 
to  adapt  the  eternal  message  (o  the 
thought,  feeling,  and  needs  of  to-day  has 
weakened  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Already,  however,  a  change 
is  taking  place,  and  the  Canadian  Churches, 
which  are  tlie  last  to  feel  the  force  of 
such  movements,  are  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  the  Churches  in  other 
countries. 

A  second  current  affecting  the  Churches 
adversely  is  the  industrial  movement. 
The  previous  movement,  being  intellectual, 
touched  chiefly  the  learned  classes ;  but 
this  carries  with  it  the  great  body  of 
working  people — "  the  masses."  The  up- 
rising of  the  common  people  to  claim 
their  rightful  place  in  the  aftairs  of  the 
world  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features 
of  modern  times.  In  the  older  world  a 
certain  spirit  of  antagonism  against  the 
Churches  has  developed  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  In  Canada  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  drift  is  being  felt,  but  it  is 
due  more  to  indifference  than  opposition. 
The  Churches  here  are  profiting  by  the 
experiences  of  the  Churches  abroad,  are 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  social  and 
industrial  problems  of  the  time,  and  are 
seeking  earnestly  to  apply  Christianity  to 
the  everyday  affairs  of  her  people. 

On  the  whole  the  future  of  the  Churches 
in  Canada  is  bright.  They  occupy  a  large 
and  important  place  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  They  are  striving  seriously  and 
intelligently  to  assist  in  solving  the  national 
problems.  The  urgency  of  these  are 
bringing  them  into  closer  co-operation 
with  one  another.  They  are  walking  in 
the  light  of  the  ecclesiastical  experience 
of  the  older  lands,  and  they  are  facing 
the  future  willi   hope. 
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ANADA  embraces  llie 
larger  part  of  the 
northern  half  of  the 
continent  of  North 
America  and  uitliin 
her  3,750,000  square 

miles      of     territory 

there  are  many  geo- 
logical provinces  and  sub-provinces, 
each  characterized  bj'  special  features. 
Many  geological  details  are  known  of 
limited  areas,  but  there  still  remain  exten- 
sive regions  concerning  which  onlv  little 
has  been  learnt,  and  even  in  the  cases  of 
those  districts  of  which  most  is  known, 
the  accumulated  facts  onlj-  emphasize  how 
much  remains  to  be  learnt.  The  territory 
is  so  large,  the  geological  features  are  so 
complex,  and  geological  knowledge  is,  after 
all,  so  limited,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  in  a  short  space  any  account  of  the 
geology  of  Canada  that  is  not  inadequate 
and  perhaps  misleading.  Fortunately,  for 
descriptive  puxposes,  the  country  ma)'  be 
divided  into  si.x  great  regions  each  of 
which,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  unit  bj'  itself 
and    is   characterized   by   various   broadly 
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developed  geological  features.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  first  very  briefly  to 
indicate  the  relative  positions  and  charac- 
ters of  these  si.v  regions,  and  then  to 
attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the  more 
prominent  points  in  the  geology  of  each 
region. 

The  largest  of  tlic  six  great  geological 
and  physical  provinces  into  which  Canada 
may  be  divided  is  the  l.auientian  plalcau. 
This  region  centres  about  Hudson  Bay 
and  embraces  the  greater  part  of  Eastern 
Canada.  It  possesses  a  comparatively  level 
surface  and  is  underlain,  almost  exclusiveh", 
by  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  The  Laurentian 
plateau  is  bordered  on  the  south-east  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  lowlands,  which  extend 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  to  Lake  Huron 
and  consist  of  a  succession  of  plains  under- 
lain b\"  flat-lying  Palaeozoic  measures.  On 
the  west  and  south-west  the  Laurentian 
plateau  is  bordered  by  the  Interior  Con- 
tinental plain,  formed  on  gently  dipping 
Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  beds. 
On  the  north  the  Laurentian  plateau  is 
bounded  by  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  occu- 
pied by  nearly  horizontal  Palaeozoic, 
Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  strata.  West  of 
the  Interior  Continental  plain  lies  the 
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Cordilleran  region,  which  embraces  a  wide 
zjne  of  mountainous  country  forming  the 
western  border  of  the  continent  and  occu- 
pied by  disturbed  strata  of  pre-Cambrian, 
Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  age,  cut 
by  plutonic  bodies.  Kast  of  the  .St. 
Lawrence  lowlands  lies  the  Appalachian 
region,  which  forms  the  eastern  border  of 
the  continent  and.  like  the  Cordilleran 
region,  is  occupied  by  disturbed  strata  cut 
by  plutonic  masses. 

The  Laurentian  plateau  is  an  inunense, 
V-shaped  area  reaching  from  Lake  Superior 
on  the  south  to  the  Arctic  on  the  north, 
and  from  the  North  Atlantic  on  the  east 
to  the  Mackenzie  River  basin  on  the  west. 
The  region  has  an  area  of  approximately 
2,000,000  square  miles  and  is  underlain 
almost  entirely  by  pre-Cambrian  rocks. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Laurentian  plateau 
is  characterized  by  its  comparativelv  level 
surface.  Only  towards  the  north-west, 
along  tlie  Labrador  coast,  is  the  country 
mountainous,  elsewhere  it  is,  in  the  main, 
a  rolling  upland  which  in  places  ascends 
abruptly  from  the  bordering  seas  or  plains 
or,  as  in  other  places,  rises  inland  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  gradient. 

The  Laurentian  plateau  is  mainly  under- 
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lain  bv  pix-Caiubrian  jjranitic  and  gncibb.ic 
roclc.~,  customarily  referred  to  as  the 
Laurentian  granites  and  gneisses.  These 
plutonic  rocks  in  certain  districts  are 
known  to  be  of  greatly  different  ages,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  seems  likelv  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  belong  to  an  early,  yery 
long  period  of  prc-Cambrian  time  during 
which  great  accumulations  of  sediment- 
ary and  volcanic  strata  were  formed  which 
were  folded,  and  invaded  bv  plutonic 
bodies,  and  subsequently  were  profoundly 
eroded  so  that  the  sediments  and  volcanics 
were  largely  removed  and  the  plutonic 
bodies  laid  bare.  In  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Laurentian  plateau,  over  the  country 
stretching  north-eastward  from  Lake  Huron, 
there  are  extensive  areas  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  crystalline  limestones, 
quartzites,  various  types  of  gneisses  of 
sedimentary  origin,  and  massive  and 
schistose  basic  igneous  rocks.  This  general 
assemblage  includes  the  Grenville  series 
as  developed  in  the  districts  bordering  the 
lower  Ottawa  River.  Probably  there  are 
in  tliis  general  region  a  number  of  series  of 
different  relative  ages,  but  the  group  as  a 
whole  includes  the  oldest  known  strata  of 
the  area  and  these  beds  are  characteristic- 
ally much  altered,  closely  folded,  and 
everywhere  are  penetrated  by  the  Lauren- 
tian granites  and  gneisses  upon  which  they 
appear  to  rest. 

The  e.xtent  of  the  general  area  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  crystallijie  lime- 
stones and  the  associated  strata,  is  only 
vaguely  known  in  the  north-east,  whereas 
towards  the  south-west  it  may  be  defined 
witli  some  exactness  by  a  boundary  line 
running  north-eastward  from  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Huron.  Westward  of  this 
line,  over  the  broad  territory  lying  between 
Hudson  Bay  and  Lake  Superior,  the  areas 
of  the  older  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  no 
longer  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
crystalline  limestone  and  clastic  rocks  but, 
instead,  by  variously  altered  acid  and  basic 
volcanics  generally  referred  to  as  forming 
the  Keewatin  series.  This  series,  in  many 
districts,  is  associated  with  a  monotonous 
group  of  gneisses  probably  of  sedimentary 
origin,  and  which  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Superior  are  known  as  the  Coutchiching 
series.  Also  associated  with  the  Keewatin 
in  various  districts  are  groups  of  sediment- 
ary strata  such  as  the  Timiskaming  series, 
which  are  undoubtedly  younger  than  the 
Keewatin,  but  which,  so  far  as  their  history 
is  concerned,  appear    to   be  more  closely 


united  with  the  Keewatin  tlian  with  any 
younger  groups.  AU  of  these  groups — the 
Keewatin,  the  Coutchiching,  the  Timi- 
skaming, and  similar  series — have  been 
much  folded  and  metamorphosed,  and  have 
been  invaded  bv  the  Laurentian  granites 
and  gneisses. 

So  far  as  known,  the  general  relations 
outlined  as  pertaining  to  the  better  but 
still  very  imperfectly  known  portion  of  the 
Laurentian  plateau  in  the  south  apply  also 
to  the  northern,  relatively  unknown,  greater 
part  of  the  region.  Everywhere  occur 
limited  areas  of  volcanic  or  sedimentary 
strata,  usually  much  altered,  much  dis- 
turbed and  penetrated,  surrounded  and. 
presumably,  underlain  by  the  I^auienlian 
granites  and  gneisses. 

Throughout  tlie  Laurentian  plateau  occur 
other  pre-Cambrian  series  which,  unlike 
those  described,  are  relatively  undisturbed 
and  unaltered,  are  not  cut  by  the  Laurentian 
granites  and  gneisses,  and  overlie  the 
Keewatin  and  such  series  with  a  pro- 
nounced unconformity.  The  general  rela- 
tions thus  outlined  suggest  that  during 
an  early,  very  lengthy  period  of  pre- 
Cambrian  time,  a  period  which  might  be 
designated  the  Grenville-Keewatin  period, 
the  area  of  the  Laurentian  plateau  region 
was  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a 
succession  of  series  of  sedimentary  and 
volcanic  rocks.  At  least  twice  during  this 
period  e.\tensive  upwellings  of  plutonic 
rocks  took  place  ;  and  at  least  twice  during 
tlie  same  interval  the  strata  were  subjected 
to  mountain-building  forces.  After  tlie 
final  great  plutonic  invasion  and  after  the 
last  period  of  mountain  building,  the  region 
as  a  whole  was  subjected  to  prolonged  and 
intense  denudation  whereby  it  was  given 
a  plain-like  character,  and  the  former 
covering  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic 
rocks  was  largely  removed  so  as  to  expose 
the  Laurentian  granites  and  gneisses,  wliich 
if  they  are  not  themselves  a  metamor- 
phosed form  of  the  foundation  on  which 
were  laid  the  earliest  pre-Cambrian  bedded 
rocks,  had  utterly  destroyed  this  founda- 
tion. 

The  above  generalizations  regarding 
what,  for  convenience,  lias  been  termed 
the  Grenville-Keewatin  period,  are  none 
too  securely  based,  since,  for  instance,  the 
relative  ages  of  the  Keewatin  and  Grenville 
series  are  not  known  and,  since  it  seems 
not  improbable  when  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Laurentian  plateau  is  considered,  to 
suppose  that  the  plutonic  invasions  of 
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distant  points  might  be  of  altogether 
different  relative  ages.  But  even  if  the 
invasion  of  the  Laurentian  plutonics  was 
not  confined  throughout  the  region  to  one 
general  period,  it  still  seems  fairly  certain 
that  they  were  so  confined  over  very  large 
areas.  One  such  extensive  area  embraces 
a  large  part  of  the  Labrador  peninsula, 
where  the  older  disturbed  and  metamor- 
phosed strata  and  the  invading  granites  arc 
unconformably  overlain  by  the  unaltered, 
relatively  undisturbed  sediments  of  the 
Nastapoka  series.  Essentially  the  same 
conditions  are  exemplified  farther  south  in 
the  Timiskaming  region  by  the  Cobalt 
series,  which  is  a  pre-Cambrian  group  of 
sedimentary  strata,  perhaps  of  glacial 
origin,  that  overlie  the  folded  and  meta- 
morphosed Keewatin  beds  and  the  Lauren- 
tian granites.  The  Huronian  series  of  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  is  another 
unmetamorphosed,  relatively  undisturbed 
pre-Cambrian  series  ;  so  is  the  Animikie 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Superior;  and  still 
another  such  series  is  developed  over  the 
country  between  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the 
Arctic.  Any  correlation  of  such  widely 
separated  developments  of  pre-Cambrian 
strata  as  those  mentioned  is  of  doubtful 
value,  but  yet  it  appears  as  though  all  these 
groups  belonged  to  one  period,  which 
might  be  termed  the  Huronian  period,  and 
that  they  were  laid  down  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  denudation  which  followed  the 
last  general  invasion  of  the  Laurentian 
plutonics. 

The  various  series  of  pre-Cambrian  strata 
which  have  been  tentatively  grouped  in 
the  Huronian,  are  all  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  sills  of  diabase.  These  sills 
are  generally  held  to  be  of  Keweenawan 
age,  that  is,  are  thought  to  belong  to  the 
closing  portion  of  pre-Cambrian  time, 
though  some  authorities  are  disposed  to 
consider  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Keweena- 
wan sediments  as  being  continental  deposits 
of  Cambrian  age.  The  Keweenawan  in 
Canada  is  confined  to  the  Lake  Superior 
basin,  where  on  Michipicoten  Island  it  is 
represented  by  some  thousands  of  feet  of 
acid  and  basic  lava  flows,  tuffs,  agglomer- 
ates, etc.,  while  elsewhere,  as  about  Lake 
Xipigon,  the  series  is  composed  of  gently 
dipping,  reddish  sandstones  and  shales. 
Far  to  the  north-west,  on  the  south  side  of 
Athabasca  Lake,  is  a  somewhat  similar 
sedimentary  series  possibly  of  the  same 
age,  while  to  the  north-east  of  the  same 
lake  is  a  large  area  occupied  by  relatively 
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undisturbed  volcanic  rocks,  whicli  may  be 
in  some  measure  (he  equivalents  of  the 
volcanic  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior 
basin. 

The  Laurentian  plateau  at  one  lime  may 
have  been  largely  covered  l>y  strata  de- 
posited in  the  I'alaeo/oic  seas  which  at 
ditt'erent  intervals  and  from  dilierent 
directions  advanced  upon  the  region,  but 
if  so  these  beds  have  been  almost  wholly 
removed  during  various  periods  of  erosion 
of  Palaeozoic  and  later  time.  In  the  west 
Cret.-iceous  stnita  may  have  mantletl  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  region,  but  if 
they  did  these  beds  were  afterwards  com- 
pletely removed.  In  the  main,  however, 
it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  from 
Pal.ie07.oic  time  onwards  the  region  has 
rcm;uned  above  sea- level  and  subject  to 
erosion. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  long  period  of 
denudation  of  the  Laurentian  plateau,  in 
the  Cilaci.il  period,  the  region  was  covered 
by  a  great  ice  cap.  This  ice  cap  flowed 
radi.-Uly  outwards  from  certain  centres, 
gathering  up,  reworking,  and  transporting 
the  products  of  rock  weathering,  abrading 
fresh  rock  surfaces,  and  locally,  doubtless, 
vigorously  eroding  the  bed  rock.  At  least 
three  j>oints  of  dispersion  are  known  from 
which  the  glacial  ice  flowed  radially  out- 
wards. One  of  these  centres  lies  in  Central 
Labrador,  east  of  Hudson  Bay,  another  lies 
south  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  third  is 
situated  west  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  ice 
from  these,  and  possibly  other  centres, 
flowed  westward  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  southward  into  the 
United  States,  and  eastward  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley.  The  main  work  of  this 
ice  sheet  or  sheets  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  transporting  vast  quantities  of  material 
and  depositing  it  in  moranic  forms  and 
thereby  largely  disorganizing  the  drainage 
system  of  the  region.  .A  notable  feature  of 
the  final  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  was  the 
development  of  large  bodies  of  water  whose 
birth  and  temporary  existence  depended 
on  the  ice  sheet  and  its  movements. 

The  Laurentian  plateau,  except  in  the 
north-east  where  it  fronts  directly  on  the 
Atlantic,  is  bordered  by  level  regions  floored 
with  nearly  horizontal  Palaeozoic  and 
younger  sediments.  These  measures  are 
largely  marine  in  origin  and  were  laid 
down  in  relatively  shallow  seas,  which  in 
Palaeozoic  and  later  eras  encroached  upon 
and  at  times  swept  over  the  pre-Cambrian 
land    areas.     These    younger    strata    pre- 


sum.>bly  rest  on  slu-lf-like  extensions  of  the 
Laurentian  plateau,  and  the  shelf-like 
extensions,  together  with  the  l.aurcnti.in 
pl.iteau  itself,  have,  since  pre-Ciinbi  i.iii 
time,  been  parts  of  a  stable  area  almost 
un.ilTected  by  mount.iin-building  forces 
and  almost  entirely  free  from  auv  mani- 
festations of  igneous  activity.  The  Lauren- 
tian plateau  and  bordering  areas  appear, 
however,  from  pre-Cambrian  time  onwards, 
to  have  been  subjected  to  differential 
warpings  and  tiltings  of  the  surface,  and  in 
this  way,  perhap.s,  amongst  others  ihi- 
P.ilaeozoic  and  later  seas  were  caused  to 
alternately  expand  and  contract  and  to 
otherwise  shift  their  boundaries. 

The  St.  Lawrence  lowlands,  which 
presumably  mark  a  shelf-like  extension  of 
the  Laurentian  plateau,  borckr  tlial  region 
on  the  south-east  and  extend  up  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  great  lakes. 
On  the  south-east  they  are  bordered  by 
the  mountainous  or  semi-mountainous 
.Appal.achian  region,  while  to  the  south-west 
they  expand  into  the  great  Interior  plains 
region  of  the  United  States. 

The  St.  Lawrence  lowlands  are  floored 
with  .strata  ranging  in  age  from  late 
Cambrian  to  Lite  Devonian.  At  several 
horizons  occur  sandstones  apparently  of 
continental  origin,  but  by  far  the  greater 
bulk  of  tlie  strata  are  limestones  and  shales 
that  were  deposited  in  marine  waters. 
Everyw'here  the  strata  seeminglv  succeed 
one  another  conformably,  but  palaeonto- 
logical  evidence  unequivocalh-  indicates 
that  in  every  district  there  are  hiatuses  in 
the  stratigraphic  columns  and  that  the 
Palaeozoic  seas  must  have  been  constantly 
changing  their  outlines.  .At  times  the 
region  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
various  distinct  embaymcnts  of  the  sea  :  at 
other  times,  as  during  a  portion  of  Ordovi- 
cian  time,  the  whole  area  appears  to  have 
been  flooded  by  one  sea.  These  seas 
existed  until  at  least  late  Devonian  time  ; 
remnants  of  them  may  have  persisted  into 
Carboniferous  time,  but  if  so  the  deposits 
of  that  date  and  any  of  more  recent  periods 
that  may  have  formed  have  been  entirely 
swept  away. 

Along  the  north-west  border  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  lowlands,  against  tlie  Laurentian 
plateau,  the  Palaeozoic  strata  when  traced 
from  place  to  place  present  distinct  evi- 
dences of  overlap — successively  younger 
measures  being  found  to  rest  directly  on 
the  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  Lj'ing  to  the 
north  of  the  Palaeozoic  area  and  well  within 
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the  Laiuentian  pl.iteau  are  a  few  known 
occurrences  of  Palaeozoic  measures,  such 
as  the  Ordovici.m  strata  of  Lake  St.  Jolni, 
nortli  of  tjuebec,  and  the  Sihni.m  >trata  of 
Lake  Timiskaming  in  Ontario.  These 
outlieis  indie. ite  that  the  Palaeozoic  seas 
once  extended  well  over  the  Laurentian 
plateau  region,  pmlMlilv  in  Ihi-  foi  in  nl 
great  embaymejil--.  Perhaps  the  seas  at 
times  may  have  extended  completelv  ovt  r 
the  Laurentian  plateau  to  join  basins  In 
the  west  and  north. 

The  Interior  CoutiMijilal  j^laiii,  which 
boideis  the  Laurentian  pl.itr.m  on  the 
south-west  is,  like  the  St.  L.iwrence  low- 
l.mds,  floored  with  nearly  horizontal  strata, 
Init  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  strata  as  well 
.IS  Palaeozoic  beds  are  present,  anil  the 
western  plains  region  is  much  the  more 
extensive,  having  a  breadth  of  Soo  miles 
along  the  Iiiti-rnational  boundary.  On  the 
eastern  border  of  the  region,  Ordovician, 
.Silurian,  and  Devonian  beds  outcrop.  These 
measures,  however,  occupy  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  plains,  and  to  the  west  are 
overlapped  by  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
beds  that  extend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  form  the  natural,  westerly  boundary 
of  the  region.  In  the  upturned  blocks 
of  the  Rockies  the  underlying  Palaeozoic 
measures  are  again  exposed,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  almost  conformable  arrange- 
ment of  lale  pre-Cambrian,  Palaeozoic,  and 
Mesozoic  strata,  that  the  Interior  plains 
region,  together  with  the  area  along  its 
western  border  now  occupied  by  the  tilted 
strata  of  the  Rockies,  was  from  late  pre- 
Cambrian  to  early  Tertiary  time  a  stable 
region  virtually  unaffected  by  igneous 
forces  and  free  from  mountain-building 
stresses  as  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
lowlands.  During  this  very  lengthy  time 
great  thicknesses  of  strata  were  laid  down 
in  ever  shifting  seas,  which  in  Mesozoic 
time,  at  intervals,  withdrew  and  permitted 
of  the  formation  of  great  accumulations  of 
continental  deposits.  In  early  Tertiary 
time  the  western  border  of  this  region  was 
subjected  to  mountair.-buildmg  forces  and 
the  strata  were  faulted  and  thrust  eastward 
in  blocks  successively  overriding  one 
another  and  which  now  form  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  To  the  eastward  the  effects  of 
the  mountain-building  forces  are  seen  in 
the  folded  strata  of  tlie  foothills  bordering 
the  Rockies.  Still  farther  east  waul  the 
folds  gradually  die  out. 

The    Rocky    Mountains,    togetlier    with 
certain     adjoining     ranges    on     the    west 
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apparently    mark    the    western    margin    of 
the     stable    western     Laurcntian     plateau 
shelf  as  it  existed  till   the  opening  of  the 
Tertiar}'   era.     This   western    border   area 
was   for   the    greater    part   of   the   time   a 
region  of  deposition,  and  in  it  many  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  strata  were  deposited.     In 
late  pre-Cambrian  time  great  accumulations 
of   strata,    perhaps   largely    of   continental 
origin,    were    built    up.      On    these   were 
deposited  marine  beds — in  places  of  Lower 
Cambrian  age,  in  other  places  of  younger 
age.     All  through  Palaeozoic  time  until  the 
Permian   period    marine    strata    continued 
to  be  laid  down,  but  the  sections  nowhere 
arc  complete  and  everywhere  gaps  occur 
>howing  that   the    seas,  as   in    the  case  of 
those  which  once  occupied  the  St.  Lawrence 
lowlands,    were    constantly   shifting    their 
boundaries.     Bui     it     would    appear    that 
during  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
Palaeozoic   time,    a    relatively   permanent 
seaway    extended     north-westward     along 
the  present  site  of  the  Rockies  or  somewhat 
eastward  thereof,  and  from  this  seaway  the 
waters  alternately  advanced  and  retreated 
both  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 
The  maximum  eastward  extensions  of  these 
waters    appears    to    have    been    (first)   in 
Ordovician     time,    when     the    Ordovician 
strata  of  Manitoba  were  formed  and  when 
the  sea  may  have   extended   to  the  site  of 
Hudson    Bay  ;     (second)   in    .Silurian  time, 
when  after  a  retreat  following  the  Ordovi- 
cian period  of  deposition,  the  seas   again 
advanced  and  again  may  have  affected  a 
junction    with    the    Palaeozoic     basin     of 
Hudson  Bay  ;  and  (third)  in  Devonian  time, 
when  another  advance  following  a  general 
retreat  was  made.     In  Carboniferous  time 
it   seems    likely    that    the    seas    remained 
withdrawn  from  the  east,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,   during    this    period    Carboniferous 
seas  occupied  much  of  the  western  border 
of  the  continent.    During  the  closing  period 
of   Palaeozoic  and  the  opening  period  of 
Mesozoic  time,  the  Great  Plains  region  was 
probably     almost     completely    withdrawn 
from  the  sea.     In  Jurassic  time   a  seaway 
again  existed  along  the  site  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  it  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of   strata  accumulated.     Lower  Cre- 
taceous   time    was    a   non-marine    period 
during   which   a   great   thickness  of   coal- 
bearing    strata    was     laid     down     in     the 
western  border  region.     Upper  Cretaceous 
time   opened   with   a   marine   invasion    of 
practically  the  whole  Interior  plains  region. 
To  this  succeeded   a   non-marine   interval 


during  which  a  wide-spread  coal-bearing 
fresh  and  brackish  water  deposit  was 
formed.  Then  came  a  second  great  inva- 
sion of  the  sea  when  nearly  the  whole 
region  was  once  more  submerged.  Finally, 
in  late  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  time, 
land  sedimentation  held  sway  and  in  early 
Tertiary  time  the  long-continued  era  of 
deposition  was  ended  by  the  great  revolu- 
tion whereby  the  western  portion  of  the 
erstwhile  stable  Laurentian  plateau  shelf 
was  fractured  and  the  measures  were  then 
folded  and  faulted  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains formed.  But  up  to  this  date,  from 
a  late  pre-Cambrian  period  onwards,  the 
region  was  so  stable  that  everywhere  the 
strata  succeed  one  another  with  only  the 
slightest  of  unconformities,  even  though  in 
each  district  there  are  great  gaps  in  the 
stratigraphic  column  due  to  intervals  of 
non-deposition  or  of  erosion. 

Conditions  analogous  to  those  wliich 
obtained  in  the  Great  Plains  region  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  lowlands  seem  also  to  have 
held  over  the  area  of  the  Arctic  Archipe- 
lago, where,  in  this  region  bounding  the 
Laurentian  plateau  on  the  north,  there 
seems  to  be  another  stable,  shelf-like  ex- 
tension of  the  Laurentian  plateau  floored 
by  nearly  horizontally  disposed  Palaeozoic 
Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  measures.  Very 
little  is  known  of  this  northern  region  but 
presumably  it,  too,  during  Palaeozoic  time 
was  occupied  by  fluctuating  seas,  and  these 
seas  in  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and  Devonian 
times  alternately  advanced  southward  and 
retreated.  At  present,  bordering  Hudson 
Bay  on  the  south,  there  is  a  large  area  of 
strata  of  these  three  periods.  In  certain 
districts  the  Ordovician,  in  others  the 
Silurian,  and  in  others  the  Devonian  rests 
on  the  pre-Cambrian.  Possibly  in  each  of 
the  three  periods  the  seas  extended,  pro- 
bably by  different  routes,  to  join,  respec- 
tively, certain  of  the  contemporaneous  seas 
of  the  Interior  Continental  plain  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  lowlands. 

The  Cordilleran  region  lies  west  of  the 
Interior  Continental  plain,  and  with  a  width 
of  about  500  miles  stretches  to  and  borders 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  extends  north- 
westward into  Alaska.  The  region  is 
mountainous  and  its  structure  is  complex, 
but  marked  by  a  general  north-westward 
trend  of  its  various  units.  Its  eastern 
border  is  formed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  adjoining  ranges  to  the  west,  and  these 
follow  a  general  north-westerly  course  but 
are  offset  to  the  east  in  about  latitude  60' 
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north,  and  again  are  stepped  eastward 
farther  north.  West  of  the  Rockies  and 
adjoining  ranges  lies  the  Interior  plateau 
region,  an  elevated,  deeply  dissected  and, 
therefore,  in  effect,  mountainous  area. 
West  of  the  Interior  plateau  region  rises 
the  Coast  Range  and  adjoining  ranges  such 
as  those  composing  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  and  certain  ad- 
joining ranges  which  form  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Cordilleran  region  are 
formed,  as  already  described,  of  late  pre- 
Cambrian,  Palaeozoic,  and  Mesozoic  strata, 
which  follow  one  another  with  scarcely 
any  signs  of  angular  unconformity  and 
which  only  in  a  few  districts  are  associated 
with  igneous  rocks.  The  measures  of  these 
eastern  bordering  ranges  were,  until  the 
opening  of  Tertiary  time,  part  of  the 
Interior  Continental  plain  region,  charac- 
terized by  the  general  absence  of  any 
manifestations  of  igneous  activity  or  of 
mountain-building  processes. 

To  the  westward  of  the  now  faulted, 
folded,  and  mountain  built  western  edge  of 
the  Interior  Continental  plains  region,  the 
Cordilleran  region  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  Palaeozoic  time  seems  to  have 
been  an  upland,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  areas  of  presumably  pre-Cambrian 
rocks,  the  oldest  know-n  strata  exposed  over 
the  Interior  plateau  and  the  bordering 
ranges  to  the  west  are  of  Carboniferous 
or  possibly,  in  part,  late  Devonian  age. 
Measures  of  this  general  age  occur  at 
intervals  throughout  the  length  of  the 
Interior  plateau,  and  also  seem  to  occur 
to  the  west  of  the  Coast  Range.  These 
Carboniferous,  perhaps  in  part  Devonian, 
beds  include  great  thicknesses  of  lime- 
stone, of  slates  and  other  sediments,  and 
also  great  volumes  of  volcanic  material, 
presumably  the  product  of  submarine 
volcanoes.  The  Carboniferous  seas  in 
which  these  strata  formed  seemed  to  have 
5wept  across  the  whole  Cordilleran  region 
to  join  the  Carboniferous  basins  of  the 
Continental  plains  region.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  Carboniferous  basins  of  the  two 
regions  may  have  been  largely  separated 
by  a  barrier  w-hose  axis  now  seems  indicated 
by  certain  relatively  large  areas  of  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks  forming  a  complex  such 
as  characterize  the  Laurentian  plateau. 
These  areas  of  pre-Cambrian  lie  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Interior  plateau. 

In  Southern    British  Columbia  the  Car- 
boniferous strata  are  succeeded  by  great 
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accumulations  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic 
beds  of  Triassic  age.  The  Tiiassic  seas 
presumably  at  one  time  or  another  occupied 
the  greater  part  ol  the  Cordilleran  region. 
and  towards  the  north,  at  least,  probably 
swept  completely  across  the  region.  Hut 
it  seems  that  from  earliest  times  the 
Cordilleran  region  was  marked  by  north- 
westerly trending  uplands  or  mounl.un 
ranges  that  were  alternately  built  up  and 
destroyed,  and  such  ranges  during  the 
various  periods  of  geological  time,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Triassic,  formed  local  and 
regional  barriers  separating  the  interior 
continental  basins  from  those  of  contem- 
poraneous ages  to  the  west. 

In  early  Jurassic  time  marine  waters 
occupieil  a  part  of  the  Cordilleran  region, 
but  this  period  was,  in  the  main,  char.icter- 
ized  by  the  occurrence  of  extensive  batho- 
lilhic  invasions  of  igneous  rocks  and  of 
mountain  building.  It  was  during  this  time 
interval  that,  presumably,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  granitic  rocks  forming  the  loo-milc 
wide  Coast  Range  balliolith  were  intruded, 
and  presumably,  too,  the  Coast  Range  itself 
formed  at  this  time.  Kxtensive  batholithic 
invasions  occurred  at  this  time  over  tlic 
Interior  plateau  region. 

Towards  the  close  of  Jurassic  time, 
mountain  building  and  plutonic  activity 
gave  way  to  sedimentation,  volcanic  activity, 
and  denudation.  Sedimentary  and  volcanic 
strata,  partly  marine,  partly  continental,  in 
origin,  now  occur  on  both  sides  of  the 
Coast  Range,  and  mark  a  comparatively 
tranquil  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  the  region. 
Later  Cretaceous  strata  occur  to  the  west 
of  the  Coast  Range,  but  eastward  are  not 
known  until  the  Rockies  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Cordillera  are  reached.  The 
Cretaceous  period  seems  to  have  been 
largely  a  time  of  uplift,  of  erosion,  of 
mountain  building,  and  of  plutonic  inva- 
sions. This  unstable  period  culminated  in 
the  great  revolution  which  at  the  close  of 
Cretaceous  time  gave  birth  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  this  time  onwards  the 
Cordilleran  region  as  a  whole  has  remained 
above  the  sea. 

In  early  Tertiary  time,  during  the  Eocene 
period,  the  region  underwent  vigorous 
erosion.  During  the  succeeding  Oligocene 
period  sedimentary  beds  were  laid  down 
in  fresh-water  basins  throughout  the 
Interior  plateau  region  and  extensive 
accumulations  of  volcanic  material  formed. 
Later  than   this   mountain-building  forces 


again  affected  the  region  and  batholithic 
invasions  look  place.  The  closing  epochs 
of  Tertiarv  tinie  antl  the  succeeding 
<y}uaternary  interval  has  been  a  period  of 
erosion  marked  by  only  rel.itivelv  U-i-blo 
volcanic  phenomena. 

During  the  Glacial  period  llie  CordilUian 
region,  except  in  the  Yukon  basin  in  the 
north,  was  buried  in  an  ice  cap  above 
which  only  the  highest  peaks  and  suniinits 
projected.  The  effects  of  this  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  glacial  ice  is  every- 
where made  apparent  by  tlie  miikiil 
modifications  of  the  shapes  of  the  valUy^ 
and  of  the  mountains  themselves. 

The  Appalachian  region,  which  forms  tlie 
eastern  border  of  the  continent,  is,  in  a 
measure,  the  counterpart  of  the  Cordilkr.in 
region  of  the  west.  The  region  is  charac- 
terized bv  the  general  north-easterly 
trend  of  its  component  pliysical  and  geo- 
logical units.  In  part  of  a  mountainous 
cliaracter,  the  region  as  a  whole,  liowever, 
is  more  properly  described  as  being  hilly, 
but,  geologically,  its  structure  is  mountain- 
built. 

Presumably  the  region  is  underlain  at  a 
depth  by  an  older  pre-Cambrian  complex 
such  as  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
Laurentian  plateau,  but  these  older  rocks 
have  been  recognized  with  certainty  only 
in  two  circumscribed  areas,  one  along  the 
New  Brunswick  coast  of  the  B.iy  of  Fundy, 
and  the  other  in  Cape  Breton  Island.  Late 
pre-Cambrian  scdiniL-nts  of  great  total 
thickness  occupy  a  very  large  area  in  Xova 
Scotia,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  Pre- 
Cambrian  rocks,  perhaps  of  a  late  period, 
also  occur  in  Quebec.  Except  for  the 
above-mentioned  occurrences,  and  for 
certain  areas  of  Triassic  beds,  the  region 
is  occupied  by  Palaeozoic  sediments  and 
volcanics,  with  considerable  areas  of  intru- 
sive plutonics. 

From  the  Cambrian  period  on  into  the 
Carboniferous  period  the  region  seems  to 
have  been  subject  to  invasion  by  the  sea, 
and,  in  general,  these  successive  invasions 
seem  to  have  followed  long,  comparatively 
narrow,  south-westerly  extending  "  straits  " 
or  embayments.  In  early  Cambrian  time 
an  arm  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  extended 
south-westward  along  a  course  now  ap- 
proximately marked  by  the  channel  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  but  the  strata  deposited 
in  this  channel  are  no  longer  visible  and 
the  direct  evidence  of  their  former  exist- 
ence   is    mainly    recorded    by   fragments 


preserved  in  conglomerates  of  younger 
horizon.  Dining  l.itor  C.imbri.m  time  tlie 
seas  invaded  C.ipe  Breton  and  Southern 
New  Brunswick.  In  the  Ordovlcian  period 
the  greater  i->art  of  the  region,  but  perhaps 
not  incluiliiig  much  of  Nova  Scoli.i,  was 
MibuK-rged  al  iiitiiv.ils  and  in  miiiic  areas 
volcanoes  were  active. 

Dining  the  inleival   liniii  C  .uiiln  i.iii  Innc 
onward  to  Devoni.m,  the  periods  of  inva- 
sions of  the  arms  of  the  sea  alternated  with 
others  of  retreat,  of  erosion  an<l  of  marked 
disturbances,  as    in    early   Ordovician    and 
possibly    again    in     late   Oidoviciaii    time. 
A    major    revolution    occuncd,    however, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Devonian  period, 
when    practically    the    whole    region    was 
wilh<lr.iwii    frdin    the   sea  .iiid  wlieii  lxIi-ii- 
sive  invasion--  of  plutonic   rocks  took  place 
and  mountain-bnilding  forces  were  active, 
l-'rom      DLVoiiiaii      time      onwards     the 
western   portion   of  tlie  Cordilleran  region 
seems,  except  until  comparatively  recently, 
to  have    undergone   erosion  unlv.     But  in 
Eastern  New  Brunswick  ami  over   nearly 
the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  during  Carboni- 
ferous time  sedimentation  was  in  progress. 
In    the  beginning  marine  waters  occupied 
imich  of  this  area,  but  in  later  Carboniferous 
and   Permian  time  coal-hearing    beds  and 
otlier  continental  or  shallow  water  deposits 
were  formed.     Dining  Carboniferous  time 
the   region   w.is   at  intervals  subjected   to 
periods  of  uplift  and  locally  to  diastrophic 
forces,  hilt  these  more  pronounced  disturb- 
ances appear   to  have   been  confined  very 
largely  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Southern  New 
Brunswick,   and   even   there    their    effects 
differ  m.irkedly  in  degree  from  district  to 
district.     In  some  areas  plutonic  invasions 
appear  to  have  taken  place,  while  in  neigh- 
bouring areas  only  a  dimly  m  irkcd  uncon- 
formity  or  disconformity  in  what  appears 
to  be  an  otherwise  continuous  succession  of 
sediments,  marks  the  interval  of  disturbance. 
The    Carboniferous    period    appears    to 
have  been  closed  by  an  interval  of  rather 
widespread  disturbance,  following   which, 
in  Triassic  time,  a  thick  series  of  presum- 
ably continental  elastics  capped  by  sheets 
of    diabase   formed    along    the   shores    of 
the    Bay  of    Fundy.      From   Triassic  time 
onwards    the   whole    Appalachian    region 
appears    to    have    remained    uplifted    and 
subject    to    erosion.      During    the   Glacial 
period  the  region  in  general  was  occupied 
by  glacial  ice,  though  certain  districts  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  affected. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

By  HARLAX   I.  SMITH,  Archaeologist,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa 


WV.  dictionary  tells  us 
that  archaeology  is 
the  science  of  anti- 
quities, that  branch 
of  knowledge  whicli 
takes  cognizance  of 
past  civilizations  and 
investigates  their  his- 
tory b}-  means  of  the  remains  of  art, 
architecture,  monuments,  inscriptions, 
literature,  language,  implements,  customs, 
and  all  other  records  which  have 
survived. 

Canadian  archaeology  possesses  no  written 
ancient  literature  or  language,  and  what 
of  the  ancient  literature,  language,  and 
customs  is  handed  down  orally  is  not 
studied  as  archaeology,  but  as  ethnolog\'. 
The  most  ancient  remains  of  man  or  his 
handiwork  found  in  Canada,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  are  not  very  old. 
Nothing  has  been  found  in  Canada  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  best 
students  that  the  country  was  inhabited 
by  man  as  long  ago  as  the  Glacial  period. 
The  oldest  remains  of  man  are  probably 
the  shell-heaps  and  objects  found  in  them 
which  occur  along  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.     The  age  of  some  of  these  heaps 


is  considerable,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  Douglas-hr  stumps  over  7  ft. 
in  diameter  and  standing  on  9  ft.  of 
unbroken  layers,  many  of  which  are  only 
an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  Judging  from 
these  stumps,  the  top  layers  of  the  shell- 
heaps  cannot  be  less  than  five  hundred 
years  old,  while  the  lower  layers  must  have 
been  deposited  a  considerable  time  before, 
to  allow  for  the  formation  of  9  ft.  of  strata 
above  them. 

No  great  age  can  be  assigned  to  any 
of  the  remains  thus  far  secured  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia.  Above  the 
remains  there  are  neither  la3'ers  of  soil  nor 
tree  growths  of  a  character  tliat  surely 
indicates  great  antiquity.  The  Indians, 
however,  sometimes  lind  bones  which  are 
so  old  that  thev  do  not  claim  them  as  of 
their  own  tribe.  It  is  reasonably  certain, 
judging  from  the  complete  absence  of 
Pluropean  objects  in  some  of  the  undis- 
turbed graves,  that  they  are  older  than 
the  days  when  the  Indians  began  to  trade 
with  white  men.  A  number  must  be 
several  hundred  years  old. 

Nothing  has  been  found  to  show  that  the 
great  plains  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  have 
been  inhabited  for  a  very  long  period  of 
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lime,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Indians  did  not  live  there  until  some  of 
them  or  their  neighbours  had  secured  the 
horse. 

In  the  eastern  woodlands  are  found 
many  places  yielding  glass  beads,  copper 
kettles,  iron  tomahawks,  and  other  objects 
indicating  tliat  tlie  people  wlio  left  those 
particular  remains  lived  there  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country  by  Europeans ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  many 
places  where  thousands  of  specimens  may 
be  dug  out,  but  not  one  will  bear  any 
relation  to  tlie  white  man.  The  latter 
places  were  no  doubt  abandoned  before 
the  Indians  living  there  had  met  white 
men,  or  were  even  able  to  get  from 
neiglibouring  tribes  objects  that  had 
originally  been  obtained  from  white  men, 
so  that  all  these  places  are  probably  nearly 
tour  hundred  years  old,  and  many  of  them 
no  doubt  were  old  before  the  discovery  of 
.America.  On  the  whole  we  may  .say  that 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic  are  found 
in  Canada  a  great  manj'  remains  deposited 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by 
Columbus,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  of  them  are  more  than  a  few  hundred 
3'ears  old. 
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Arcliacoloj<ic:U  rcin.iiii.s,  su  far  as  is  kiu>\vn 
to-day,  are  most  nuiiterous  and  of  greater 
extent  in  those  parts  of  l"anada  wlicre 
there  are  the  niost  railroads,  tlial  is,  in 
the  St.  L;i\vrence  lowlands,  lietwcen  the 
head  of  Lake  Krie  and  the  city  i>f  ^luebef, 
in  the  region  rotnul  Winnipeg,  between 
Lake  Superior  and  South-Wcstern  M.mi- 
tolxi,  in  the  southern  interior  of  Hritisli 
Cohinil>ia,  and  on  tiic  southern  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  these  ."ue  the  portions  of  Can.ada 
which  are  richest  archaeologically.  antl  that 
future  exploration  will  not  result  in  dis- 
coveries that  will  lead  to  this  tlieory  being 
abandoned. 

Village  sites,  the  places  in  which  the 
Indians  formerly  lived,  where  they  lost 
and  buried  objects  of  their  handiwork  and 
near  which  they  frequentlv  buried  their 
dead,  are  very  numerous  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  Canada  from  the  city  of 
(Quebec  to  Windsor,  and  particularlv  in 
Southern  Ontario.  In  an  average  township 
in  the  latter  district  one  man,  working  less 
than  nine  days,  unearthed  over  three  pro- 
ductive archaeological  sites  per  day,  or  a 
total  of  more  than  thirty-one  sites  in  an 
area  of  much  less  than  loo  square  miles. 
This  township  may  contain  more  remains 
than  some  other  townships  in  Southern 
Ontario,  but  the  f.ict  that  it  was  selected 
at  random  forbids  the  supposition  that  it 
is  altogether  exceptional.  Similar  sites  are 
found  along  the  streams  and  sea  coast  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  the  region 
immediatelj-  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
occasionally  throughout  the  prairies.  In 
the  latter,  however,  the  people  were 
probably  always  more  or  less  nomadic, 
and  consequentlj-  left  few  remains  in  any 
one  place.  Some  large  sites  are  found  in 
the  interior  of  British  Columbia  and  are 
frequent  along  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of 
Canada. 

-Along  the  coast  village  sites  arc  easily 
identified  by  the  remains  of  the  shellfish 
consumed  by  the  Indians  as  food.  Shell- 
heaps  are  very  numerous  along  the  entire 
coast  of  British  Columbia,  many  of  them 
being  40  ft.  wide,  from  300  ft.  to  4  miles  in 
length,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  2  ft. 
There  is  a  great  variation  in  size,  however. 
Some  are  only  i  ft.  long  and  i  in.  or  so 
in  depth  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
shell-heap  about  6  miles  south  of  the  citv 
of  Vancouver  which  covers  several  acres 
and  reaches  a  depth  of  over  9  ft.  The 
shell-heaps  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  not  as 


numerous  or  as  large.  The  average  heap 
is  perhaps  not  over  u«  fl.  in  length,  .u>  ft. 
in  width,  and  i  fl.  in  depth,  although  on 
the  south  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  near 
the  I'niled  States  boundary  line,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  .Viuhews,  some  large, 
deep  shell-heaps  are  found. 

Burial  mounds  are  found  in  l.uge 
numbers  in  Southern  Manitoba,  and  a 
few  exist  in  Southern  Ontario  and  Soutliei  n 
British  Columbia.  The  southern  coast  of 
the  latter  province  is  the  only  region  in 
which  typical  cairns  occur,  consisting  of 
a  single  grave  covered  with  a  pile  of 
stones.  In  a  few  cases  this  pile  of  stones 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  As 
a  rule  objects  are  not  found  in  tiie  cairns, 
except  in  the  graves  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia. 

Earthworks  are  found  in  the  same  regions 
as  mounds.  There  are  several  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Thomas  in  Southern  Ontario,  which 
were  no  doubt  fortifications.  They  con- 
sist of  a  nearly  circular  or  oval  area 
enclosed     by     an     embankment    of    earth 

2  or  3  ft.  higli  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 
There  is  a  variety  of  earth  structures  in 
Southern  Manitoba.  A  few  form  enclosures, 
and  may  be  tlic  remains  of  house  sites  ; 
others  resemble  sections  of  a  railroad 
embankment,  some  of  them  terminating 
in  a  dome-shaped  mound.  The  earlluvorks 
in  British  Columbia  are  fortifications,  and 
in  several  places,  notably  at  Comox,  Vic- 
toria, and  near  Boundary  Bay,  are  found  on 
bluffs  overlooking  the  sea.  They  consist  of 
nearly  semicircular  areas  on  the  edges  of 
the  bluffs  bounded  by  an  earth  ridge  about 

3  ft.  high,  and,  as  in  Southern  Ontario, 
surrounded   by  a  moat. 

Throughout  each  area  there  is  a  uniform 
material  culture,  that  is  the  style  of  the 
handiwork,  although  the  latter  differs  as 
between  one  area  and  anotlier.  For 
instance,  the  character  of  the  material 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada 
differs  from  that  found  in  tlie  interior 
plateaus  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
Mackenzie  region.  The  material  found 
on  the  Arctic  seaboard  is  different  again, 
but  from  one  end  of  the  Arctic  to  the 
other  tlie  material  is  so  uniform  in  character 
that  it  may  be  assigned  to  one  culture  area. 
In  the  Great  Plains  is  still  another  class  of 
handiwork,  while  the  eastern  woodlands 
form  another  great  culture  area.  These  five 
regions  form  the  live  principal  culture  areas 
of  Canada,  although  it  would  be  possible 
to  subdivide  them  if  necessary.  They 
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be.n-,  however,  but  little  relation  to  the 
linguistic  areas,  although  in  some  cases 
the  bound.iries  may  overlap.  Some  of  the 
Indian  languages  were  as  similiar  as 
Spanish  anil  Portuguese  ;  others  as  different 
as  iMiglisli  and  Turkish.  The  kindred 
I.uiguages  have  been  grouped  into  lin- 
guistic stocks,  and  it  is  found  ill, it  Iheie 
are  a  number  of  the  latter  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  only  live  of  any  extent  east  of 
llic  RolKv  Mountains.  These  live  are  the 
.\tliap.isc.ui,  Algonquian,  Iroquoian,  Siouaii, 
and  ICskimoan.  As  illiistraling  the  manner 
in  wliich  a  linguistic  area  may  overlap  a 
culture  area,  it  may  be  said  that  in  British 
Columbia  the  Salish  linguistic  area  extends 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast. 
In  one  part  of  it  the  material  culture  belongs 
io  the  plateau,  in  the  other  part  it  belongs 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  And,  conversely,  the 
Pacific  coast  culture  area,  which  extends 
from  the  Eskimo  country  of  Alaska  to 
about  the  region  of  the  Columbia  River, 
has  at  one  end  the  Tlingit  language  and 
at  the  other  end  the  Salish,  with  several 
other  linguistic  stocks  between   them. 

The  Arctic 

The  Arctic  coast  of  Canada,  and  in 
fact  all  tlie  great  northern  part  of  the 
country,  has  been  very  little  explored 
by  archaeologists,  so  there  are  only  a  few 
archaeological  collections  from  tlic  region, 
and  these  are  not  particularly  large.  The 
archaeological  literature  likewise  neither 
consists  of  many  titles,  nor  titles  regarding 
which  very  much  has  been  written.  The 
archaeological  specimens  are  nearly  all 
found  among  the  collections  brought  back 
by  Arctic  explorers  from  the  Eskimo, 
liastily  picked  up  from  the  surface  or 
secured  by  removing  a  few  inches  of  soil 
which  thaws  out  in  the  summer,  and 
perhaps  repeating  the  operation  two  or 
three  times.  The  Eskimo  learned  that  such 
objects  were  in  demand  and  gathered 
them  to  trade  witli  the  explorers  and 
whalers.  Some  archaeological  objects 
from  the  region  are  no  doubt  the  same 
as  objects  still  used  by  the  Eskimo. 
Explorers,  whalers  and  Eskimo  have  all 
destroyed  graves  and  house  sites  to  secure 
quantities  of  specimens,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  archaeological  and  others 
recent,  and  the  work  has  almost  always 
been  done  chiefly  to  obtain  objects,  so 
that  very  little  in  the  way  of  taking  notes, 
making  plans,  maps,  or  photographs  has 
been   done.     It  is  consequently  difficult  to 
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tell  which  of  the  objects  in  sonic  Kskimo 
collections  are  really  archaeological  and 
which  are  not.  Likewise  in  the  literature, 
objects  picked  up  on  the  surface,  taken 
out  of  the  thawed  upper  portion  of  sites, 
or  plundered  from  graves  and  house  ruins 
have  usually  been  de^cri^ed  as  a  part  of  the 
culture  of  the  present  Kskimo,  anil  have 
seldom  been  identified  as  archaeological 
material  or  treated  together  by  them- 
selves. 

The  entire  Arctic  coast  of  Canada  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Alaska, 
with  a  single  exception  of  the  coast  from 
the  head  of  James  Hay  to  Cape  Churchill, 
when  lirst  visited  by  white  men  was 
inhabited  by  Kskimo,  so  far  as  is  known. 
These  people  never  lived  far  inland,  so 
that  behind  the  narrow  strip  of  Kskimo 
country  skirting  the  sea  there  were  found 
in  the  east  tribes  speaking  .Mgonquian 
languages,  and  from  Cape  Churchill  west, 
tribes  speaking  .Athapascan  languages. 

The  great  antiquity  of  man  in  the 
.•\rctic  of  Canada  has  yet  to  be  proven. 
Nothing  has  been  found  to  show  that 
any  one  lived  in  this  region  before  the 
Eskimo.  The  Eskimo  culture  throughout 
its  entire  distribution  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  is  similar  and  characteristically 
Kskimo,  and  quite  different  from  what  is 
found  among  their  Indian  neighbours. 
This  seems  to  show  that  they  have  been 
in  Canada  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  so  long,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  known 
from  whence  they  came.  Xo  Eskimo 
remains  have  been  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  except  in  Siberia,  where,  it 
is  understood,  the  Kskimo  from  .America 
colonized  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  Eastern  Woodlands 
The  woodlands  of  Onturio,  Southern 
Quebec,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
Newfoundland  were  inliabited  by  Indians 
when  the  region  was  first  visited  by 
white  men.  They  have  been  classed  by 
ethnologists  as  belonging  to  the  eastern 
woodlands  culture,  that  is,  their  handiwork, 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought  had  certain 
resemblances  throughout  the  area,  and 
were  somewhat  different  from  the  handi- 
work, customs,  and  modes  of  thought 
found  among  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  Eskimo  of  the 
Arctic  on  the  other.  In  part,  this  unity 
of  culture  in  the  eastern  woodlands  was 
no  doubt  due  to  a  unity  of  phj'sical 
environment.       The     woodland      country 


made  it  possible  lor  lliem  to  do  oerl.iin 
things  which  could  not  be  done  in  llie 
plains  or  the  .\rclic.  The  birch-tree,  for 
instance,  furniNhed  material  for  houses, 
canoes,  and  dishes.  The  niaple-lrec 
furnished  sugar  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-eighth  of  their  food  supply.  Another 
eighth  was  the  wild  rice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  character  of  this  country  made 
it  impossible  or  at  least  diOicult  for  them 
to  do  certain  things  which  could  easily 
be  done  in  the  pl.iins,  or  other  things 
which  could  easily  be  clone  in  the  .\rctic  ; 
for  instance,  they  could  not  well  make 
houses,  ferry  boats,  and  moccasins  from 
the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  or  subsist  almost 
entirelv  upon  his  meat ;  nor  would  a  snow 
house  serve  as  well  in  the  eastern  wood- 
lands as  in  the  Arctic. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  culture  ol  the 
eastern  woodlands  must  have  been  prac- 
ticallv  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  date  when  tlie  Indians  were  fust 
discovered.  Certainly  the  character  of  tlie 
countrv  which  has  niucii  to  do  with  the 
culture  has  remained  more  or  less  unaltered 
since  the  time  that  men  first  existed  iji 
the  region.  There  are,  however,  some 
slight  variations  in  archaeological  cultures 
within  the  area  as  there  are  in  modern 
Indian  cultures.  When  first  discovered  by 
white  men  the  region  was  inhabited  by 
Indians  of  four  great  groups,  if  the 
Kskimo  may  be  included.  These  four 
groups  were  those  speaking  the  languages 
of  the  Algonquian,  the  Iroquoian,  the 
Eskimoan,  and  the  Beothiikan  stocks. 
The  slight  variations  in  the  cultures  of 
these  four  groups  are  due  to  the  difference 
in  geographical  situation  within  tlic  area, 
the  Beothuks  being  coastal  people,  the 
Eskimo  inhabiting  the  sea-coast  regions 
to  the  north  of  tlic  area,  the  Iroquoian 
people  being  confined  to  the  southern 
portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  the 
Algonquian  people  being  more  general!}' 
distributed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
area. 

Besides  these  culture  differences  there 
are  also  found  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  material  from  old  or  recent 
archaeological  sites.  In  the  most  recent 
sites  there  are  found  glass  beads,  copper 
kettles,  and  other  evidence  that  the  culture 
was  beginning  to  change  with  the  intro- 
duction of  European  ideas  and  materials 
b)'  the  white  race. 

The  great   antiquity  of    man   has   never 
been    proven    for    the    eastern   woodlands 
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»l  (.'.til. III. I,  .illhougli  Ihere  is  evidence  to 
show  lli.tl  the  eountiv  iiiu>l  h.ive  been 
inhabited  for  a  eonsidei.ihle  time  before 
the  days  of  the  voyagers.  M.iiiy  of  the 
sites  which  have  not  been  iiiliabiled  bv  a 
large  population  since  Ihev  weie  (iist 
discovered  in  the  early  (hiys  h.ive  l.iige 
quantities  of  material,  while  sevei.il  v.iiia- 
tions  in  culture  are  fouiul  each  of  which 
is  more  or  less  closely  adapted  lo  local 
conditions  and  is  not  found  in  di-l.inl 
parts  of  the   world. 

The  Koebuck  site  in  Ontario,  about  ^o 
miles  south  of  Ottawa,  may  be  considered 
as  representative  of  the  culture  of  the 
whole  eastern  woodlands  in  general, 
although  in  detail  it  is  of  tlic  Iro- 
quoian culture  of  llie  area  eoinmoii  to 
tlie  rich  agiiciillural  St.  Lawrence  low- 
lands, the  Iroquoian  linguistic  area,  and 
Southern  Ontario.  The  site  is  on  a 
tribul.iry  of  the  Ottawa  River,  although 
within  about  S  miles  of  Prescott  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Within  jo  miles  one  may 
find  material  still  of  tlie  eastern  woodlands 
cultiue,  but  surprisingly  different  from 
that  of  the  Iroquoian  Roebuck  site,  and 
apparently   Algonquian. 

The  site  stands  on  high  dry  sand,  while 
on  each  side  is  a  swamp  which  must  have 
furnished  some  protection  from  attack. 
Indian  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Nation 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Ottawa 
must  have  furnished  facilities  for  tpiick 
transportation  to  and  from  tlie  village. 
There  were  springs  along  the  base  of 
the  sand  ridge  at  the  edge  of  the  swamps 
which  no  doubt  supplied  drinking  water, 
while  the  sand  hill  would  be  a  dry  site 
for  houses  and  would  be  easily  excavated 
for  gravej'ard  purposes.  Along  the 
southern  portion  of  the  ridge  was  a  large 
amount  of  village  refuse,  averaging  about 
I  ft.  in  depth  and  extending  down  pos- 
sibly for  3  ft.,  where  it  was  thrown  over 
the  edge  of  tlie  hill  towards  the  swamp. 
There  were  21  nearly  circular  spots  on 
the  hill,  made  up  of  dark  material  filled 
witli  village  refuse,  resting  upon  tlie  light 
yellow  sand  of  the  hill.  The  place  was 
apparently  deserted  by  the  Indians  before 
the  first  white  man  came  to  it  or  had 
settlements  within  trading  distance,  for 
no  object  made  by  white  people  were 
found. 

Fifty-one  graves  were  found,  all  but 
one  of  them  being  located  outside  of  the 
palisade.  These  were  all  opened,  and 
some   were    found    to    be    the   graves    of 
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children,  while  some  contaiiiL'd  skeletons 
ot  two  persons.  Only  one  grave  was 
found  that  contained  anything  besides  the 
human  bones,  and  in  this  was  a  beautifully 
formed  and   nicely  decorated  pottery  vase. 

The  Great  Plains 

Archaeological  collections  from  the 
plains  of  Canada,  speaking  generally  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  have 
been  so  few  and  so  small  that  very  little 
is  known  about  the  archaeology  of  the 
whole  region,  and  the  literature  is  con- 
sequently scant,  even  clues  to  the  location 
of  sites  being  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  such  a  northern  region,  and  one 
where  trees  had  been  naturally  scarce 
and  where  to  a  certain  extent  there  was  a 
lack  not  only  of  great  water  transportation 
but  of  moisture  generally,  it  could  hardly 
be  e.xpected  that  there  would  be  found 
archaeological  material  comparable  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  that  found  in  the 
South-Western  United  States,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Egypt,  and  the  other  great  archaeological 
centres.  Such  are  usually  located  in  warm 
countries,  where  it  was  so  easy  to  gain 
the  necessities  of  life  that  the  population 
had  ample  time  for  engaging  in  artistic 
pursuits  and  where  consequently  a  large 
amount  of  archaeological  material  was 
left   behind. 

When  first  visited  by  white  men  the 
area  was  inhabited  by  Indians.  They 
mainly  spoke  Algonquian  languages, 
although  in  the  north  there  were  some 
speaking  Athapascan  languages,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  the  region,  more  particu- 
larly South-Western  Manitoba,  were  some 
speaking  Siouan  languages. 

The  modern  Indians  of  the  plains  were 
nomadic,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  predecessors  were  otherwise. 
Consequently  they  rarely  burdened  them- 
^elves  with  so-called  objects  of  art  such 
as  pottery,  and  there  is  therefore  a  dearth 
of  archaeological  specimens.  Of  those 
that  have  been  collected  only  a  few,  such 
as  the  grooved  stones  used  as  hammers 
and  the  skin  fleshers  made  of  bone,  ha\'e 
enough  individuality  to  characterize  them 
as  from  this  region. 

House  and  village  sites  are  occasionally 
found.  In  the  western  part  of  the  area 
and  in  South-Western  Manitoba,  circles  of 
stone,  marking  ancient  lodge  sites,  are 
found.  Village  sites  are  found  on  high 
ridges  near  streams  or  springs,  whereas 
in  some  parts  of  North  America  they  are 


only  found  on  the  river  bottoms.  The 
modern  Blackfoot  Indians  living  in  the 
United  States  just  south  of  Alberta  use 
stones  to  hold  down  the  edges  of  their 
tepees.  Hut  circles  are  reported  in  the 
Souris  valley  south  of  Estevan,  Saskat- 
chewan. Hutrings  and  pits  and  two  large 
rectangular  house  sites  may  be  seen  in 
South-Western  Manitoba. 

Pottery  was  not  extensively  made  in 
the  plains,  but  it  has  been  found  here  and 
there  as  far  west  as  Blackfoot  Crossing, 
some  60  miles  east  of  Calgary  in  Alberta. 
It  is  usually  found  broken  into  fragments, 
due  no  doubt,  largely  to  the  action  of 
frost.  It  is  most  often  discovered  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plains  from  Soutli- 
Western  Manitoba  towards  Lake  Superior. 
It  is  common  in  the  whole  territory  east 
of  Winnipeg  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
southward.  Further  explorations  may 
show  that  it  w-as  made  in  the  whole  region 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  past  the  Mackenzie 
valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon. 

Hammers  were  made  of  river  pebbles. 
One  is  simply  flattened  on  the  sides  and 
resembles  a  hammer-stone  of  the  east 
except  that  it  is  without  the  usual  pits  on 
each  side.  Usually  they  have  been 
battered  from  use  and  have  a  groove 
pecked  around  the  middle  where  a  handle 
could  have  been  lashed.  They  are  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  archaeological 
objects  of  the  whole  region.  Exactlv 
similar  hammers  have  been  collected 
from  living  Indians  in  this  region,  and 
these  have  a  iiandle  bound  round  the 
groove  ;  some  of  them  are  covered  witli 
skin.  Celts  or  chisels  made  of  stone,  a 
gouge,  and  scrapers  chipped  from  stone 
are  also  found.  The  scrapers  are  rather 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Indian  women 
in  various  parts  of  North  America  for 
preparing  skins.  The  Indian  women  of 
the  plains  have  used  iron  instead  of  stone 
for  their  scrapers  during  recent  years. 
Fleshers  were  made  of  leg  bones  of  the 
elk.  These  implements  are  chisel-shaped 
and  have  a  serrated  edge.  They  must 
have  been  used  for  removing  fat  and 
flesh  from  skins,  as  they  are  like  the 
modern  iron  implements  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Beads  of  disc  shape  made 
of  shell  and  sliell  pendants  have  been 
found  in  South-Western  Manitoba,  together 
with  whistles  made  of  large  hollow  bones 
of  birds. 

The   art   of   the   people   was    expressed 
by  markings  on  pottery  and  bone  imple- 
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ments,  painting  on  bones  and  rocks  and 
boulders  laid  in  patterns  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  ground.  Some  of  the  pottery  was 
decorated  about  the  upper  edge  by  im- 
pressions of  twisted  cord,  of  cord-wound 
sticks,  of  finger-tips  and  nails,  by  little 
modelled  projections,  and  by  holes 
punched  part  way  through  from  the 
outside.  Human  bones  painted  with  red 
ochre  have  been  found  in  South-Western 
Manitoba. 

Pictures  painted  or  pecked  upon  rocks 
occur  in  Alberta.  On  Churchill  River  in 
Saskatchewan  are  pictographs  represent- 
ing men,  mammals,  birds,  and  cosmic 
signs.  They  resemble  the  pictographic 
writing  of  the  Indian  secret  societies  on 
birch  bark  and  the  representations  of 
dreams  as  depicted  by  Indians  both  west 
and  east  of  here.  A  boulder  mosaic, 
representing  the  liuman  figure,  is  reported 
near  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

The  Interior  of  Southern  British  Columbia 

The  collections  from  the  Thompson 
River  region  of  the  southern  interior  of 
British  Columbia  are  typical  and  com- 
prehensive enough  to  give  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  handiwork  or  material  culture 
of  the  older  people  who  dwelt  in  that 
area,  and  who,  it  is  evident,  were  the 
ancestors  of  tlie  Indians  now  living  there. 
It  is  representative  of  the  general  material 
culture  of  a  very  much  larger  area  than 
the  Thompson  River  region,  probably  in- 
cluding the  whole  plateau  region.  The 
term  "  plateau "  is  used  to  include  the 
interior  of  the  slate  of  Washington,  a  long 
narrow  strip  to  the  southward  of  that 
state  ;  the  Thompson  River  region  and 
the  remainder  of  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  ;  and  probably  the  interiors 
of  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  and  Alaska.  The 
archaeology  of  this  culture  area  is  very 
imperfectly  known,  for  the  collections 
from  the  respective  plateaus  in  Canada — 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  the 
Thompson  River  region — are  exceedingly 
small.  When  an  archaeological  survey  of 
tlie  entire  plateau  region  in  Canada  is 
completed,  slight  variations  in  the  material 
culture  vi'ill  no  doubt  be  disclosed.  The 
general  material  culture  of  the  plateau 
differs  markedly  from  that  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  W'est,  and  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Great  Plains  to 
the  east. 

The   culture    of    the   prehistoric   people 
was  similar  to  that   of   the   present  native 
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inhabitants,  the  Thompson  Kivcr  Indians 
of  to-day.  Collections  from  the  latter 
contain  many  objects  made  ol  wood,  horn, 
skin,  and  other  materials  snbject  to  decay, 
and  consequently  such  objects  are 
scarcely  likely  to  be  found  among  the 
prehistoric  remains.  These  would  consist 
of  objects  of  a  more  enduring  n.iturc. 
An  cx:imination  of  the  bones  found  in 
graves  h;is  shown  that  the  prehistoric 
people  were  physic.illy  much  like  the 
Indians  living  in  the  s;ime  region  to-day. 

.'Mthough  an  inland  people,  they  had 
secured  sea-shells,  which  suggests  that 
they  had  traded  with  tlie  people  of  the 
coast — 150  miles  to  the  west.  Sonie  of 
the  c.irvings  so  much  resemble  those  made 
by  the  coast  people,  and  arc  so  different 
from  the  carvings  usually  found  inland, 
th.it  it  seems  that  the  people  must  either 
have  obtained  them  from  the  co.ast  people 
or  else,  after  h.aving  seen  the  work  of  the 
Coast  Indians,  must  have  endeavoured 
to  imitate  that  work.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  character  ol  the  objects  found 
suggests  that  the  prehistoric  Indians  of 
the  Thompson  River  Valley  were  more 
comparable  to  the  people  of  the  western 
plateaus,  and  even  the  plains,  than  to  the 
coast  people. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  definitely  the 
age  of  the  specimens,  because  they  were 
found  in  sandy  valleys  and  hillsides, 
where  the  wind  is  continually  shifting  the 
soil  :  but  judging  from  the  complete 
absence  of  objects  made  by  white  men 
in  many  of  the  places  explored,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  specimens  found 
there  must  have  been  made  and  used 
before  the  coming  of  white  traders— prob- 
ably several  hundred  j-ears  ago. 

The  methods  by  which  the  earlier 
Indians  secured  their  food  were  un- 
doubtedly hunting  and  fishing  and  the 
collecting  of  wild  plant  products.  Thcv 
evidently  had  no  domestic  animal  except 
the  dog,  and  did  not  make  a  practice  of 
cultivating  the  land. 

Many  points  for  arrows,  spears,  and 
knives,  chipped  and  flaked  out  of  stones 
that  chip  well,  especially  glassy  basalt, 
have  been  found,  but  points  ground  out 
of  mica  schist  or  argillile  are  rare.  As 
many  as  forty  leaf-shaped  points  made 
of  tlie  former  material  have  been  found 
deposited  together  in  the  ground.  It 
would  seem  that  these  deposits  were 
small  arsenals.  Several  such  deposits 
were   found   within   a   distance   of   100  ft. 


of  each  other,  suggesting  lli.it  they 
were  under  individual  houses.  Possibly 
they  were  the  stocks  of  arrow-m.ikers. 
Ilesi<les  the  chipped  stone  points  there 
were  also  foimd  a  few  points  and  barbs 
rubbed  out  of  lH)iie,  and  several  fragments 
of  bows  were  also  found. 

Several  grooved  stones  were  probably 
used  as  sinkers,  and  suggest  that  salmon 
were  secured  by  the  use  of  nets.  Hone 
scrapers  were  evidenllv  used  lor  securing 
veget.ible  or  pl.uil  food.  The  handles  of 
root-diggers  made  of  antler  have  been 
found.  They  are  perforated  in  the 
middle  for  receiving  the  htitt  of  a  digging 
stick. 

Among  the  articles  used  in  the  (ii  e- 
paration  of  food,  are  stone  pestles  of 
various  forms.  The  pestles  conform  to 
two  general  types — one,  the  type  of 
pestle  or  hammer  made  bv  the  people 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thompson  River  ; 
the  other,  the  type  made  bv  the  people 
of  the  Kamloops  region.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  few  pestles  were  found  which 
are  of  types  common  to  other  regions. 
Certain  specimens  are  probably  mere 
cylindrical  pebbles,  selected  for  pounding 
or  rubbing  ;  some  have  the  tops  carved 
to  represent  the  heads  of  animals.  These 
pestles  served  for  crushing  dried  meat, 
berries,  and  other  food. 

On  all  the  old  village  sites  there  were 
many  Hat,  oval  boulders,  some  with 
shallow,  saucer-shaped  depressions  in  one 
or  liotli  sides.  Occasionally  large  slabs 
of  sandstone  were  found.  It  would  seem 
that  these  stones  were  employed  as  anvils 
or  hand-mills.  No  fragment  of  ancient 
pottery  has  been  found  in  this  region, 
however,  nor  anywhere  in  Britisli 
Columbia,  and  it  may  therefore  be  con- 
cluded that  the  aborigines  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  potter's  art.  Slate 
knives,  resembling  in  shape  the  blade  of 
our  common  chopping-knives,  have  been 
found,  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
area. 

Until  recent  years  the  modern  Indians, 
after  placing  their  uncooked  food  in 
closely  woven  baskets  and  covering  it 
with  water,  dropped  in  hot  stones  and 
thus  boiled  the  food.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  these  ancient  village  sites 
there  are  found  stones  cracked  and 
blackened  by  fire,  and  apparently  denoting 
that  the  same  custom  was  prevalent  in 
earlier  times. 

All  through   this   region    are   evidences 
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of  prehistoric  habit. ilions  locateil  .it  v.iiy- 
ing  distances  fnnn  llu-  l.irger  village  sites. 
This  suggests  that  the  mode  of  hie  i>f 
the  prehistoric  people  was  simil.n  li>  ihiil 
of  the  present  Indians,  of  whom  one  or 
two  f.iinilies  often  live  at  some  dist.ince 
fiom  the  main  villages. 

Oil  the  sites  of  the  old  villages  then- 
are  shallow,  saucer-shaped  depressions, 
like  those  formed  by  continual  sweeping 
in  the  conical  lodge  or  summer  house  of 
the  modern  Indians,  These  are  no  doubt 
the  remains  of  earlier  summer  houses. 
Similarly  a  ninnber  of  circular  depressions, 
10  to  30  ft.  in  diameter,  2  to  •;  ft.  deep, 
and  surrounded  liv  .1  ridge  of  e.ulli,  wcniM 
seem  to  show  th,it  llic  wiiilir  houses  also 
were  alike. 

Among  the  tools  used  by  the  men  are 
found  many  interesting  implements. 
Wedges  made  of  the  antler  of  the  elk 
wcie  not  uncommon.  Celts,  of  which 
many  have  been  found,  were  no  doubt 
used  chiefly  as  chisels  or  adzes.  These 
were  made  of  green  stones,  ranging  from 
serpentine  to  a  hard,  semi-precious  trans- 
lucent rock  called  nephrite.  Maiij'  of 
these  implements  have  grooves  along  the 
edges,  showing  that  they  were  partly 
detached  and  then  broken  from  larger 
pieces  ;  a  few  boulders  show  the  process 
of  manufacture.  Some  of  the  celts  are 
double  bitted  and  many  are  so  sharp  that 
they  must  have  made  effective  instruments 
for  cutting  wood.  Chisels  made  of  bone 
have  also  been  found. 

Some  specimens  are  apparentiv  points 
for  scrapers,  knives,  and  drills.  These 
tools  were  made  from  such  materials  as 
glassy  basalt,  jasper,  opal,  clialcedony, 
and  chert.  One  piece  of  bone  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  used  as  a 
handle.  The  front  tooth  of  the  beaver 
was  also  formed  into  what  is,  no  doubt, 
a  blade  for  a  carving-knife.  Instruments 
of  tills  natuie  are  extensivelv  used  by 
various  living  tribes. 

Half  cylinders  of  sandstone,  with  a 
groove  lengthwise  in  the  flat  side,  were 
common.  Some  are  decorated  with 
geometric  designs  made  up  of  incised 
lines  tilled  with  refl  paint.  They  were 
probably  used  for  straightening  and 
smoothing  the  shafts  of  arrows  in  the 
same  way  as  we  would  use  sandpaper. 
These  are  similar  to  the  modern  arrow- 
shaft  smoothers,  which  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  among  archaeological  finds 
on  the  coast  or  among  the  present  Indians 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL    FINDS    THROUGHOUT    CANADA. 

I.  Typical  Archaeological  Objects  foin-u  on  the  Southern  Fart  of  the  Coast  of  British  Coli  mbia.    Points  groixd  out  of  Stone  for  Arrows,  Spears,  and  Knives. 

2.  Finds  in  the  Great  Plains,  Canada.  .  3.  Finds  on  the  Arctic  Co.«t  of  America. 
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tln.ro  :  tlieir  presence  in  the  Thompson 
River  Valley  strengthens  the  belief  in 
the  affiliation  of  the  culture  in  this  area 
with  that  of  the  plateaus  and  the  cast. 
Other  objects,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  have  also  been  found. 

Among  the  tools  used  by  women  .ne 
scrapers  for  preparing  skins,  awls  for 
piercing  them,  and  needles.  These  tools 
were  used  in  making  clothing  of  skin  and 
other  material. 

Some  of  the  scrapers  are  chipped  from 
stone  ;  others  arc  made  of  bone  anil 
antler.  One  that  w.is  fountl  shows  evi- 
dence of  something  having  been  wound 
around  the  ends.  The  modern  Indians 
wind  horse  ribs  in  a  similar  w.iy,  and 
use  them  like  a  drawshave  for  scraping 
skins  which  they  l.iy  over  a  pole  or 
beam. 

After  the  skin  has  been  prepared,  stone, 
bone,  and  antler  perforators  were  no 
doubt  used  in  making  it  into  garments, 
pouches,  and  tiic  like.  All  these  things 
have  been  found  in  this  area.  Sonic  of 
the  bone  awls  are  decorated  with  incised 
designs  and  notches.  Others  had  been 
daubed  with  red  ochre.  The  awls  made 
of  the  ulnae  and  metapodial  bones  of  the 
deer  are  of  forms  and  materials  common 
to  many  parts  of  America. 

Needles  made  of  bone  have  been  found. 
The  eye  is  usually  elliptical  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  end.  Some  have  two 
eyes,  and  a  few  are  decorated  with  incised 
lines.  Needles  were  probably  used  not 
only  for  sewing  skin  garments,  but  for 
fastening  together  cat-tails  and  rushes, 
to  make  mats  similar  to  those  seen  among 
the  present-day  Indians,  for  use  as  house 
covers.  Similarly  shaped  needles  are 
made  of  iron  by  the  Thompson  Indians, 
and  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Many  fragments  of  bags  or  mats,  made 
by  weaving  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  sage- 
brush, and  also  some  fragments  of  skins 
bearing  fur,  have  been  preserved,  owing 
in  some  cases  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate 
and  in  others  to  the  preserving  action  of 
copper  salts. 

It  is  probable  that  tlie  chipped  stone 
points  and  rubbed  stone  and  bone  points 
for  arrows,  spears,  and  knives  mentioned 
previously  were  also  used  in  war.  Club- 
licads  made  of  stone  were  also  used  as 
weapons.  There  were  certain  implements 
which  were  probably  used  exclusively  in 
warfare,  such  as  daggers  or  lance-heads 
made  of  bone  and  antler.     War-clubs  were 


also  found.  l)ne  is  m.ide  ol  copper,  .nid 
another  by  sharpening  a  short  prong  of  an 
antler  and  using  the  long  one  for  a  handle. 
Others  were  made  of  whale  ribs.  Two  of 
these  have  a  knob  at  the  end  of  the  li.uulle 
carved  to  represent  a  human  head. 

.Vmong  the  specimens  which  may  be 
termed  articles  of  lu.xury,  are  a  certain 
wliite  earth,  red  ochre,  yellow  ochre,  and 
green  copper  material.  These  were  prob- 
:Mv  used  for  painting  the  face  and  body. 
Skins  of  deer  and  l>irds,  and  woven  fabrics 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  sage-brush  and 
other  fibres,  were  used  for  dress. 

Copper  was  made  into  pendants  for 
the  ear  or  necklace.  There  are  some 
other  copper  articles  which  the  modern 
Indians  think  were  used  by  their  ancestors 
for  hair  ornaments.  Copper-stains  on 
human  wrist  and  ankle  bones  suggest 
the  ancient  use  of  bracelets  and  anklets. 

Pieces  of  galena,  mica,  calcite  crystals, 
and  sea-shells,  some  of  them  of  the  largo 
scollop,  iridescent  haliolis  or  abaloiie,  bone 
daubed  with  red  ochre,  pieces  of  bone, 
incisor  teeth  of  the  deer,  the  canine  and 
incisor  teeth  of  the  elk,  canine  teeth  of 
tlie  bear,  and  claw  bones  and  nails  of 
the  bear,  were  all  made  into  pendants. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  used  as  ear- 
rings. 

Among  the  woodchuck  and  beaver  teeth 
which  have  been  found,  a  number  were 
ornamented,  some  with  straight  lines, 
others  with  pits.  The  Indians  of  to-day 
use  similar  objects  in  gambling,  and  it 
is  probable  therefore  that  the  ancient 
Indians  used  these  teeth  as  dice.  The 
bars  of  bone  found  decorated  by  incised 
lines,  and  the  tubes  cut  from  bird  bone 
— all  of  which  resemble  present-day  Indian 
gambling  implements  in  that  country — may 
also  have  been  used  in  games. 

The  art  of  tliis  ancient  people,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  their  achieve- 
ments. Many  of  the  specimens,  such  as 
tlie  antler  handle  for  a  digging-stick  and 
the  war-club  made  of  copper,  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  or  engraved  notclies 
and  lines,  forming  geometric  designs  or 
pictographs,  both  of  which  are  interpreted 
by  modern  Indians.  Some  represent 
animal  forms  in  a  schematic  or  conven- 
tional w.ay. 

This  is  the  type  of  art  characteristic 
of  the  ancient  people  of  Thompson  River 
Valley,  although  the  circle-and-dot  design 
is  frequently  found  on  old  articles  here 
as  on  those  of  modern  origin,  not  only  in 
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this   region  but  also  on  the  pl.ile.ui  to  llie 
south  and  the  coast  to  the  west. 

Carvings  were  sometimes  made  in  bone 
and  stone.  All  these  represent  animal 
forms  .iiul  are  admii.ibly  done.  Ilie  .irl 
resembling  somewhat  lli.il  nl  the  enasl 
]>eople.  Ked  paint  was  used  toi  m. irking 
upon  great  boulders.  The  skill  of  the 
present  Indians  in  this  line,  as  well  as 
in  carving  and  in  urdiii.iiv  h.iiuliwni  k, 
is  manil'esllv  inferior  to  lliil  "ii  ailieles 
found   on   llie  old   sites. 

The  Coast  of  Southern  British  Columbia 

.\i  eli,ieulii^ie.il  colleelmns  liinn  the  eoasl 
of  Southern  British  Columbia  are  so  com- 
plete as  to  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
handiwork  or  material  culture  of  the  people 
who  formerly  lived  there. 

These  collections  are  also  probably 
representative  of  the  general  Pacific  coast 
Indian  area,  from  Columbia  River  as  far 
north  as  the  Aleut  and  Eskimo  country. 
The  archaeology  of  this  great  region  is 
to-day  only  partly  known,  thougli  very 
useful  ci)llections  of  material  taken  from 
the  vicinity  of  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and 
Pugct  Sound  are  to  be  found  in  the 
national  collections  at  Ottawa  and  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York.  The  handiwork  of  Upper  I'uget 
Soimd  seems  to  lie  different  from  that 
of  parts  of  the  Fraser  delta,  and  tliis 
differs  again  from  that  of  Nortliern 
\"ancouver  Island,  but  since  both  belong 
to  tlie  North  Pacific  coast  area  in  general, 
they  may  be  considered  as  belongijig  to 
one  culture  with  another  cultmc  on  the 
coast  including  California,  probably  anotlier 
on  the  co.ast  of  Alaska  beyond  the  Tlingit 
Indian  Area,  and  still  another  on  the 
plateaus  of  the  interior. 

The  archaeological  materials  in  these 
regions  are  usually  dug  out  of  the  shell- 
heaps — the  remains  of  refuse  or  garbage 
of  the  ancient  villages.  The  old  graves  in 
this  region  seldom  contain  any  examples 
of  human  handicrafts,  hut  their  structure 
is  studied  as  well  as  the  physical  character- 
istics and  deformities  of  the  human  bones 
found  in  them. 

The  shell-heaps  are  found  on  many 
Hats  along  the  coast  and  at  tlie  mouths 
of  most  streams  where  the  beach  is  smooth 
enough  for  canoe-landing.  More  than  150 
of  them  have  been  counted  in  an  area 
of  less  than  1,000  square  miles.  The  streams 
were  highways  to  the  interior,  sources  of 
fresh  water  and  of  food.     At  their  mouths 
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mud    flats  are    formed,   ou  which  shcUfish 
live. 

These  shell-heaps  consist  ahnost  ex- 
clusively of  clam  and  mussel  shells, 
generally  with  a  very  few  artifacts  ;  in 
the  heaps  of  the  Fraser  delta,  however, 
artifacts  and  human  remains  are  often 
found.  If  the  early  people,  like  the  Indians 
of  to-day,  used  tools  and  implements  of 
cedar,  this  would  explain  the  scarcity  of 
archaeological  specimens  in  the  shell-heaps 
of  the  sea  beaches. 

The  skeletons  and  stray  human  bones 
found  in  the  shell-heaps  of  the  Lower 
Fraser  River  were  deposited  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  layers,  and  were 
not  intrusive  burials,  as  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  numerous  unbroken  strata  extending 
over  them.  The  bodies  usually  lie  on  the 
side,  with  knees  close  to  the  chest.  As 
has  been  said,  there  are  but  few  if  any 
objects  accompanying  them,  except,  in 
rare  instances,  a  few  shell  beads,  copper 
ornaments,  and  chipped  and  ground  stone 
points  for  arrows,  spears,  etc.  Specimens, 
as  well  as  other  artifacts,  were  frequent!}' 
found  scattered  in  the  lavcrs,  and  it  is 
jirobable  that  they  were  only  near  the 
vkeletons  by  accident. 

Various  objects  formerly  used  in  secur- 
ing food  have  been  found  in  the  shell- 
heaps.  These  include  points  for  arrows, 
spears,  and  knives  chipped  out  of  various 
kinds  of  stone  and  ground  out  of  slate 
and  schist.  Bone  and  antler  were  also 
rubbed  into  form  for  arrow  and  spear 
points.  There  are  also  perforated  stones 
which  no  doubt  served  as  sinkers  of  lish 
nets  or  anchors. 

The  discovery  of  several  caches  or  little 
prehistoric  arsenals  of  inchoate  forms 
have  also  been  reported.  Ground  points 
are  more  than  half  as  numerous  as 
chipped  points,  while  in  the  interior 
country,  where  chipped  points  are 
common,  they  are  rare. 

Bone  points  for  use  with  arrows,  spears, 
and  barbs  are  more  numerous  in  this 
region  than  points  made  of  stone.  They 
are,  in  fact,  much  more  abundant  here 
than  in  the  interior.  Archaeologists  have 
also  discovered  some  sharp  bone  objects, 
which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  teeth 
for  fish-rakes  or  as  barbs  for  fish-hooks. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
notice  that  the  Indians  still  use  a  fish- 
rake  for  raking  little  fish  into  their 
canoes.  Bone  objects,  exactly  like  those 
until  recently  used  by   the    Coast    Indians 


as  the  points  of  salmon-spears,  have  also 
been  found.  Bone  points  with  barbs  on 
one  side  only  are  not  uncommon.  Some 
have  guards  and  a  few  of  these  have 
one  of  the  guards  perforated.  These 
barbed  points  are  about  as  numerous  as 
cliipped  stone  points,  but  are  not  so 
abundant  as  the  simple  bone  points.  A 
very  few  hone  points  are  barbed  on  both 
sides.  None  of  the  barbed  bone  points 
found  here  resemble  the  few  barbed 
points  of  the  interior  of  Southern  British 
Columbia.  Some  of  the  harpoon  points 
were  decorated,  sometimes  by  etchings 
representing  geometric  forms,  and  some- 
times by  animal  forms.  Barbed  bone 
points  seem  to  be  numerous  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  America,  but  are  rare  or 
entirely  absent  in  great  stretches  of  the 
interior  of  tlie  continent.  No  specimens 
known  to  have  been  used  for  collecting 
vegetable  food  have  been  found,  although 
root-diggers  and  baskets  must  have  been 
used. 

In  the  preparation  of  food,  pestles  and 
mortars  were  used  for  crushing,  slate 
fish-knives  for  cutting,  and  pebbles  for 
boiling. 

Flat,  oval  boulders  and  pieces  of  sand- 
stone have  been  found  which  had  been 
used  as  mortars  or  anvils.  Some  are 
decorated  by  incised  geometric  designs  ; 
others  are  sculptured  to  represent  animals. 
These  mortars  seem  to  be  different  from 
those  of  the  Thompson  River  region,  and 
unlike  the  latter  suggest  no  relationship 
with  the  interior  of  Oregon  and  California. 
Pieces  of  slate,  sharpened  on  one  or 
more  edges,  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers.  These  were  evidently  knives, 
and  are  not  unlike  the  chopping-knife 
used  in  modern  kitchens  for  making 
mincemeat  and  hash.  The  Indians  of 
the  same  region  to-day  use  a  knife  of 
almost  the  same  shape  made  of  iron. 
These  knives  are  used  for  cutting  up 
salmon,  halibut,  etc.,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  old  slate  knives  probably  served 
the  same  purpose  before  iron  was  to 
be  had. 

A  number  of  rib  bones  have  been  found, 
and  these  may  have  been  used  as  spoons. 
The  Indians  of  the  coast  make  many 
spoons,  using  the  horn  of  the  mountain 
goat  for  the  purpose.  In  tliese  shell- 
heaps  spoons  of  this  kind  .ue  not  found, 
but  numbers  of  cores  of  the  mountain 
goat  horn  broken  from  the  skulls  exist, 
and  the  skulls  are  missing.     This  suggests 
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that  the  horns  were  broken  from  the 
head  of  the  goats  where  they  were  killed 
by  the  hunting  party,  and  that  the  horns 
were  brought  to  the  village,  so  that  horn 
spoons  may  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  probably  disintegrated  or  been  eaten 
by  insects. 

As  in  the  Thompson  River  region, 
absolutely  no  pottery  is  found,  but  there 
are  some  crackled  and  burnt  pebbles,  so 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  food  had 
been  boiled  in  baskets  or  boxes  by 
dropping  hot  pebbles  into  them.  At  any 
rate,  this  theory  would  account  for  the 
large  number  of  crackled  and  burnt 
pebbles  found  in  the  shell-heaps. 

The  modern  houses  of  the  Lower 
Fraser  Valley  are  made  of  immense  logs 
and  planks  split  from  cedar.  They  are 
built  facing  the  rivers  and  beaches  and 
parallel  with  them.  The  old  shell-heaps 
occupy  similar  positions,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  houses  of  the 
olden  time  were  similarly  located.  House 
sites  are  sometimes  indicated  in  the  more 
modern  heaps  by  an  embankment  en- 
closing a  rectangular  level  space.  These 
suggest  that  the  old  houses  were  of  great 
size  and  made  of  planks  like  the  present 
dwellings  of  the  Indians. 

The  men's  tools  include  wedges  made 
of  antler,  which  were  no  doubt  used  in 
building,  as  they  are  found  here  even 
more  frequently  than  they  are  in  the 
Tliompson  River  region,  and  stone  pestles 
which  were  no  doubt  used  as  hammers. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  bones 
and  pieces  of  bone  which  had  been 
sharpened  so  that  they  have  one  edge 
like  a  chisel,  and  many  celts  or  chisels 
made  of  nephrite  and  serpentine.  Knives 
made  of  beaver  teeth,  such  as  were  found 
in  the  interior,  are  not  seen  here,  nor 
arc  drills  or  perforators  chipped  from 
stone,  although  the  latter  are  found  in 
the  interior. 

Tools  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
women  are  common  enough  in  the  coast 
area.  Only  a  few  implements  supposed 
to  have  served  for  the  preparation  of 
skins  have  been  found,  while  awls  and 
needles,  especially  the  former,  are 
numerous.  A  comb-like  object  made  of 
antler  found  here  may  have  been  used 
in  preparing  fur. 

Awls  made  of  bone  are  common,  but 
none  chipped  from  stone  or  made  of 
shell  or  metal  have  been  found.  Awls 
made  of   "elbow   bone''   of   the  deer   are 
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very  common,  as  they  are  in  many  parl> 
of  North  America  whore  this  type  of 
awl  is  widely  distributed.  The  greatest 
number  of  awls  arc  mere  sphnters  of 
l-wne  sharpened  at  the  more  acute  end. 
Slender  whole-wing  bones  nf  birds  were 
also  made  into  awls  by  cultinj;  dia^onally 
across  one  end.  These  are  hollow  except 
at  the  tip  where  cut  across.  Needles  also 
are  not  uncommon.  They  are  made  of 
bone  and  all  have  an  eye. 

Many  of  the  iniplements  that  were  used 
for  hunting,  and  perhaps  others  that  may 
have  been  used  as  tools,  were  undoubtedly 
also  employed  in  warfare.  The  chipped 
and  ground  points  for  spears,  arrows, 
knives,  and  similar  weapons,  which  have 
been  previously  described,  certainly  served 
either  purpose.  Large  bone  d.aggers  or 
knives  have  been  found,  war-clubs  made 
of  bone,  antler,  or  copper,  such  as  arc 
found  in  the  interior,  are  not  found  in 
the  shell-heaps  of  the  Lower  Frascr,  but 
different  clubs  made  of  stone,  bone  of 
the  wliale,  and  copper  are  found  on  the 
coast  near  by.  Sever.il  of  the  skulls 
found  had  circular  holes  crushed  in  them 
about  the  size  of  the  points  of  stone 
clubs,  which  may  have  been  used  cere- 
monially in  the  killing  of  slaves. 

Some  materials  that  may  have  been 
used  as  paints,  and  a  considerable  number 
and  variety  of  objects  supposed  to  be 
personal  ornaments,  have  been  found. 
These  include  copper  objects,  labrets,  and 
pendants,  but  there  are  no  ornaments 
made  of  pecten  or  abalonc  shell.  From 
the  discovery  of  the  paint  materials  it 
seems  probable  that  painting  the  face 
and  parts  of  the  body  may  liave  been 
practised. 

At  Eburne  a  pendant  of  ivory  was 
found.  The  canine  tootli  of  a  dog  with 
a  hole  drilled  through  the  middle  of  the 
root  and  the  incisor  of  an  elk  bearing  a 
transverse  cut  across  the  lower  half  of 
tlie  root  on  the  front  side  were  also  there. 
Wristlets  and  anklets  are  suggested  not 
only  by  the  copper  and  stains  of  copper 
salts,  but  also  by  thin  pieces  of  bone  and 
a  fragment  of  shell. 

Articles  of  use  were  decorated  with 
sculptured  animal  forms.  A  small  carved 
mask  of  soft  coal  is  particularly  remark- 
able. The  realistic  art,  as  a  rule,  is 
cruder  than  that  of  the  North,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  Lillooet  Valley 
near  by.     Pecked  petroglyphs  of  realistic 


char.icler  were  seen  ne.n  N.ni.iimn.  I'm  civ 
pictographic  .irl  is  not  fouiul,  but  incised 
geometric  designs  exist  .is  in  tlie  southern 
interior  of  lirilish  Colnnibi.i.  The  circle- 
and-dot  design,  common  in  tlie  interior 
and  among  living  Indians,  both  in  tlie 
interior  and  on  the  coast,  is  wanting  on 
archaeological  specimens.  The  art  work 
on  objects  found  in  the  lowest  layers  of 
the  shell-heaps  seems  to  be  better  than 
that  of  the  modern  Indian  work. 

Shell-he.ips,  cairns,  or  mounds,  cover 
the  human  skeletons.  Artifacts  are  not 
generally  found  with  these  remains,  and 
skeletons  are  rarely  found  in  the  shell- 
heaps,  except  in  the  deltas  of  the  Fraser. 
If  tree  burial  prevailed  in  former  times 
as  at  present,  it  would  account  for  this 
scarcity  of  human  remains  in  the  sliell- 
heaps  of  the  coast.  In  the  Fraser  delta 
they  were  usually  found  in  the  rear  portion 
of  tlie  heap,  with  numerous  unbroken 
strata  above  them. 

The  cairns  are  found  on  Soutli-Kastcrn 
Vancouver  Island.  This  nietliod  of  burial 
is  known  to  have  antedated  contact  with 
white  men  by  a  considerable  period.  The 
stone  structures  are  usually  located  on 
slopes  with  a  gravelly  soil,  which  are 
strewn  with  angular  boulders  and  near 
the  sea.  So  far  as  is  known  they  are 
always  within  a  mile  of  shell-heaps. 

In  general  the  cairns  consist  of  irregular 
piles  of  boulders,  from  3  to  20  ft.  in 
diameter.  One  is  found  over  each  body, 
which,  in  some  cases,  arc  surrounded  by 
a  more  or  less  rectangular  cyst  formed 
b)'  placing  the  straightcst  sides  of  several 
boulders  towards  it  and  covering  the 
opening  thus  formed  with  one,  two,  or 
more  slab-shaped  rocks  of  like  character. 
Over  the  cyst  the  rough  pile  of  the  cairn 
was  reared.  Rectangular  cairns  have  been 
found  similar  to  a  truncated  pyramid. 
Cairns  were  also  found  in  which  the  body 
was  placed  at  the  side  of  a  large  boulder 
and  covered  with  small  boulders  piled 
up  against  the  large  rock. 

The  skeletons  are  sometimes  Imrned, 
but  the  evidences  of  fire  in  the  cairns  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  conclude  thai  tlie 
bodies  were  burned  in  the  vaults.  The 
skulls  show  a  varietj'  of  types  and  defor- 
mations, both  post-  and  ante-mortem.  As 
in  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley,  specimens  of 
anv  kind   are  rarely  found  in  the  graves. 

From  the  material  found  and  cited  in 
the     preceding     paragraphs     it    may    be 


didiiced  tli.il  the  prehistoric  pn'pU-  lived 
in  ui.my  respects  like  the  prestnl  ii.itives 
of  the  l'"raser  delta.  They  depended 
l.irgely  upon  shelHish,  fished  and  used 
retrieving  harpoons  for  Large  sea-ni,iinmals, 
and  they  hunted  the  mountain  goal,  the 
deer,  and  the  elk.  They  made  garments 
of  skins  and  they  were  workers  in  wo(i<l. 
Physically,  they  were  of  two  types.  One 
type  is  characterized  by  .1  narrow  head, 
narrow  and  high  nose  ami  rather  narrow 
face  ;  the  other  by  a  wide  head  and  a 
wide  face. 

The  similarity  of  culture  of  the  pre- 
historic people  in  the  Fraser  Kiver  delta 
and  ill  Saanich  coincides  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  languages  at  the  present  day. 
The  Salisli  languages  reacli  the  Gulf  of 
Cieorgia  and  southward  to  Shoalwatei 
Bay.  In  the  same  latitude  the  same 
dialect  is  spoken  east  and  west  of  the 
Oulf  of  Georgia.  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  opposite  mainland  must  therefore 
have  had  a  common  history.  It  is  probable 
that  an  earlv  migration  from  the  interior 
carried  the  art  of  stone  chipping,  tlic 
decorative  art,  and  tlie  pipes  to  the  coast. 

One  result  of  tlie  migration  referred  to 
may  have  been  the  niodilication  of  burial 
customs  in  the  south-east  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Tlie  earliest  known  form  of  burial, 
long  antedating  contact  with  the  whites, 
was  in  stone  cairns.  Later,  tlie  bodies 
were  put  in  wooden  chests,  which  were 
placed  on  tlic  ground  or  in  trees,  in 
caves  or  on  little  islands.  Sometimes  a 
canoe  was  used  for  a  chest.  Here  it 
should  be  noted  thai  tlie  highest  type 
of  art  on  the  north-west  coast  never 
extended  south  of  Comox,  and  never 
reached  the  west  coast  of  the  mainland. 
A  few  specimens  point  to  similarity 
between  the  prehistoric  people  of  the 
Fraser  delta  and  those  of  the  north. 
The  most  striking  is  the  labret,  which  in 
historic  time  was  not  found  south  of 
Milbank  Sound. 

On  the  wliole,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  people  of  tlie 
shell-heaps  was  in  essential  particulars 
similar  to  that  of  the  tribes  now  inhabiting 
the  same  area,  though  it  was  more  strongly 
influenced  from  the  interior.  In  general, 
the  culture  of  the  North  Pacific  coast 
does  not  extend  far  inland.  Northward 
its  limits  are  unknown,  but  southward  it 
coalesces  with  that  from  the  Columbia 
River. 
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THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  CANADA 

By  C.    M.  BARBEAU,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Oxon.),  Assistant  Anthropologist,   Geological  Survey  of  Canada 


UR  present-day  know- 
ledge of  the  customs, 
religions,  arts,  and 
languages  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of 
Canada  is  derived 
from  various  sources. 
The  journals  and 
memoirs  of  the  early  explorers  constitute  a 
precious  mine  of  information  only  to  be 
surpassed  in  value  by  the  descriptive  studies 
made  for  various  institutions  by  scholars 
and  ethnographers.  The  vast  collections 
(if  Indian  relics  and  specimens  preserved 
m  American,  Canadian,  and  European 
museums,  on  the  other  hand,  illustrate 
extensively  the  material  culture,  technology, 
and  arts  of  the  natives. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  language 
alone,  the  Canadian  aborigines  fall  into 
nine  or  ten  unrelated  linguistic  stocks  or 
groups,  between  which  no  genealogical  or 
historical  connections  have  so  far  been 
detected.  These  are:  (i)The  Eskimos  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  (2)  the  Algonkian  of  the 
Eastern  Woodlands  and  the  Plains,  (3)  the 
Iroquoian    of    the    Great    Lakes,    (4)    the 


Siouan  of  the  North-Western  Plains,  (5) 
the  Athapascan  tribes  occupying  vast 
regions  east  and  west  of  the  Northern 
Rocky  Mountains,  (6)  the  Kootenai,  now 
located  in  tlie  interior  of  British  Columbia 
but  formerly  dwelling  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  (7)  the  Salishan  of  Southern 
British  Columbia,  (8)  the  Wakashan  of  tlie 
adjacent  coast,  (g)  the  Tlingit-Haida  group 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  Southern 
Alaska,  and  (10)  the  Chimmesyan  family 
of  Nass  and  Skeena  Rivers,  British 
Columbia,  possibly  related  to  Athapascan. 
Although  the  habitat  of  the  Eskimos, 
extending  from  Southern  Alaska  to 
Labrador  and  Greenland,  stretches  along 
a  thin  strip  of  Arctic  coast  more  than 
5,000  miles  long,  their  language  and 
culture  offer  a  great  homogeneity  through- 
out ;  the  only  striking  divergent  branch  of 
the  Eskimo  linguistic  family  being  that 
of  the  Aleut,  of  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska. 
Of  all  the  native  languages  the  Algonkian 
and  the  Athapascan  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  in  North  America.  The  Al- 
gonkian-speaking  peoples  of  Canada  cover 
an    immense    area    extending     from     the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to 
Fort  Churchill,  on  the  coast  of  Hudson 
Bay.  They  are  differentiated  into  two  main 
groups,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Algonkins. 
The  Western  Algonkins,  collectively  known 
as  Blackfeet,  are  the  Bloods,  Piegans,  and 
Blackfoot  proper,  of  Alberta  and  Montana. 
The  ?2astern  .\lgonkin  languages  of  Canada 
belong  to  two  sub-families.  Tlie  first 
consists  of  the  Micniac,  Malecite,  and 
Abenaki  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The 
second,  on  the  one  hand,  includes  the 
Nascopies  and  Montagnais  of  North-Eastern 
Quebec,  the  Crees  of  the  vast  regions  ex- 
tending south-west  of  Hudson  Bay,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  closely  related  dialects 
of  Algonquin  proper,  Ottawa,  Ojibwa,  and 
Saulteux  of  Western  Quebec,  Ontario,  and 
Manitoba.  The  Athapascan  or  Denes  of 
the  North-West  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  been  classified  by  Father  A.  G. 
Morice  into  five  groups,  namely  :  {a)  Atha- 
pascan proper  or  Eastern  Denes,  includ- 
ing the  Chipewyans,  the  Cariboo-Eaters, 
and  the  Lake  Athabasca  tribes,  whose 
habitat  stretches  north-eastward  from 
Churchill  River,  Athabasca  and  Great  Slave 
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I^ikcs  :   (ft)   the  sub-Arctic    Ocik-s.  known 
under  the  name  of  Hares,  Dog-Kibs.  Slaves, 
and  Yellow- Knives,  and  dwcllini;  between 
the  Mackeii/:ie  River,  the  dreal  Slave  Lake, 
and  the  Coppermine  Kivcr  ;  (()  the  Ktilchin 
or    Loncheux   of    the    Klondike    and    the 
interior  of    Alaska;    [il\    the   intern\ediate 
Henes  of  the  nortlK-ri\  i  idj;es  of  the  Kocky 
Motnitains,  among  whom  are  the  Sekanais, 
the  Beavers  of  the  I'ppcr  Peace  River,  the 
N'.ihanais,   livinjj  in  the  nei};hlxjuihood  of 
Stikine    River  and   Teslin   l.ake.  Northern 
British    Columbia,    and    the    Sarcis    (now 
located  on  a  reserve  near  C.dt;ary,  Alberta)  : 
and  (e)  the  Western  Uenes  of  the  interior  of 
Xorthern  British  Columbia,  popularly  called 
the  Babincs,  Carriers,  and  Chilcotins.     The 
Iroquoian  nations  of  the  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Kric,  who  are  still  represented  in  (Juebec 
and   Ontario   reserves,  were   characteri/ed 
mainly  by  their  use  of  dilTercnt  dialects  of 
the  same   langu.ige,  fallinjj  into  two  sets  : 
the    Iroquois   proper,  spoken    bj'  the  Five 
Nations,   and   the    Huron   dialects   of    the 
Huron-Wvandots,  the  now  extinct  Neuters 
and     Kries     of    Ontario.      The     Canadian 
SiouN — more    specifically     named     Assini- 
boines  or   Stonies.   and    belonging   to   the 
Dakota-Siou.\  linguistic  sept — represent  but 
a   small   fraction  of  a  large  language  unit 
of  the  I'nited  States.     From  their  former 
home    near     Lake    Winnipeg    they    have 
drifted    to   Alberta,    where   thev  are   now 
parked  on  reserves  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.    Other   Siouan  tribes  of  the  Dakota 
sept,   named    Teton,    arc    now    found    on 
reserves     in     the    south-west     corner     of 
Manitoba.     Of    the     remaining    stocks    of 
Canada,    the    Salish   of    Southern    British 
Columbia  and  the  Wakashan  of  the  adjacent 
coast  have  the  most  markedly  differentiated 
sets  of  dialects.     The  Wakashan  group  of 
the  coast  consists  of  the  Nootka  of  Western 
Vancouver     Island     and     their     northern 
neighbours,  the  Kwakiutl  and  Bella  Bella. 
In  reference  to  the  broadest   aspect  of 
their   culture,   the    Canadian    Indians    are 
found  to   belong   to   three  different  tj-pes. 
While   some   were    sedentary  and   chiefly 
agricultural   and   others   nomadic,  a   large 
number  were,  and  are  still,  semi-nomadic 
peoples,   returning   to   their  permanent  or 
quasi-permanent   dwellings   after   seasonal 
migrations.     The     only    agricultural     and 
truly   sedentary  tribes   were   the   Iroquois 
of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  neighbouring  Algonkin  tribes — 
not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  United  States 
— such   as   the   Ottawas   and    the    Eastern 


Ojibw,i>.  The  Iroquois  of  the  southern 
shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the 
llnronsand  Eries  of  Ontario  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  tliscovery,  org.uii/ed  into  large 
comnumilies  sometimes  exceeding  one 
thousand  in  number,  living  in  permanent 
villages  or  palisaded  towns,  which  usually 
included  several  rows  of  long  bark  aiul  leg 
houses.  .\lt hough  lishing,  hunting,  trading, 
and  war  were  the  only  piusuits  of  men, 
and  agriculture,  together  with  fniil  gather- 
ing, a  woman's  activity,  the  subsistence  of 
these  people  on  the  whole  (Upended  upon 
their  large  harvests  of  cultival(.<l  Indi.ui 
com,  beans,  squashes,  sunllowers,  ami  upon 
the  gathering  of  wild  potatoes  and  peas, 
strawberries,  and  otlier  fruits.  Owing  to 
the  gradn.al  destruction  of  firewood  and 
empoverishment  of  tlic  soil,  they  used  to 
shift  their  village  sites  once  every  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years. 

Practically  all  the  coast  peoples  of 
Canada— the  Eskimos  and  the  Norlh-West 
Coast  tribes — whose  diet  is  derived  partly 
from  the  sea  and  partly  from  the  hunt 
of  land  animals,  belong  to  another  type 
of  culture,  which  may  be  termed  semi- 
nomadic  or  niigratorv.  During  the 
summer  months  the  Eskimo  small  family 
units  scatter  in  many  directions  and  over 
a  vast  district,  in  search  of  game  and 
wood.  The  various  related  family  groups, 
temporarily  isolated  the  ones  from  the 
otliers  and  living  in  movable  skin  tents, 
shift  their  dwellings  from  place  to  place 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  hunt. 
When  the  winter  is  near  they  all  gather  at 
their  quasi-permanent  village  sites  along 
the  sea-coast,  at  a  place  where  the  sea- 
mammals,  especially  the  seal,  are  known  to 
congregate  during  the  winter  months,  and 
upon  the  slaughter  of  which  their  sub- 
sistence chiefly  depends.  Their  winter 
dwellings,  termed  /.i;/"s,  are  elaborate 
structures  arranged  into  village  groups 
and  made  of  different  materials — snow, 
stones  and  earth,  or  wood  and  snow — 
according  to  the  surroundings.  The 
actual  location,  along  the  coast,  of  such 
village  communities,  consisting  generally 
of  no  more  than  two  hundred  members, 
depends  upon  the  indispensable  neighbour- 
hood of  marine  animals  and  seal  herds. 
As  a  result  of  these  seasonal  migrations  the 
life  of  the  Eskimos  offers  a  striking  differ- 
ence during  the  summer  and  the  winter. 
While  their  life  is  stable  and  chiefly  com- 
munual  in  the  winter,  being  in  great  part 
devoted  to  religions  and  civic  feasts,  it  is 
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highly  mdivulu.ilislic  .ind  nnseltlcd  in  llu- 
summer.  Roughly  speaking,  the  tribes  of 
the  North-West  Coast  belong  lo  a  closely 
similar  type  of  cull  me.  Tlic  Tlingil  and 
the  Tsinislii.m  ni  ilu-  Sdulhcin  .M.iskan 
and  Noilliern  Ihilish  l.  olmnlnan  coa->t,  the 
ll.iidas  of  Oneen  Chailolle  Islands,  the 
Kwakiutl,  the  Nootka  and  the  .Salish  tribes 
of  the  coast  of  British  Colmnbia,  dwell 
a  part  of  the  year,  especially  dining  llie 
winter  months,  in  perniaiienl  vill.igcs  con- 
sisting of  l.uge  log  an<l  plank  houses, 
erected  in  a  single  row  along  the  sea-sliore. 
When  the  season  for  gathering  tlieii 
provisions  has  come  they  niigrale  in  small 
bands  to  tluii  luniliug  grounds,  lishing 
streams,  fruit  and  root  patches  ;  and  while 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  game  or  fish  they 
usually  live  in  small  and  temporary  houses. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  ceremonials 
concerning  the  "  first  fruits,"  some  hunting 
and  individualistic  rituals,  the  religious  and 
conuuunal  life  of  these  peoples,  in  the 
summer,  is  comparatively  inactive,  absorbed 
as  the)'  are  in  utilitarian  pursuits.  Their 
social  and  religious  functions  enter  into  a 
period  of  intense  activity  as  soon  as  tliey 
have  repaired  to  their  villages  for  the 
winter.  In  some  parts  of  Sonthern  British 
Columbia,  as  among  the  Kwakiutl,  the  social 
structure  undergoes  a  radical  change  during 
the  winter.  While  the  clan  and  fanuly 
relationship,  usually  devolving  in  the 
paternal  line,  is  at  the  basis  of  the  summer 
social  frame,  it  is  replaced  in  the  winter 
bv  a  complex  system  of  brotherhoods, 
societies,  and  clubs,  the  membership  of 
which  is  transmitted  either  in  the  maternal 
line  or  in  various  ways.  Many  of  the 
coast  tribes,  it  must  be  added,  were  not 
far  from  being  sedentary,  owing  to  their 
food  supply  being  close  at  hand  and 
restricted  to  a  rather  small  and  accessible 
territory. 

Most  of  the  interior  tribes  of  Canada 
belong  to  a  purely  nomadic  type  of  culture. 
The  Algonkins  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands 
and  the  northern  territories — with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Huron-Iroquois — 
the  Plains  tribes,  such  as  the  Cree,  the 
Blackfoot,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Athapas- 
cans or  Denes,  of  east  and  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  essentially  nomadic 
peoples.  Their  most  common  type  of 
dwelling  is  the  small  bark  or  skin  tent 
(termed  "tipi")  which  they  shift  from  place 
to  place  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  hunt.     The  prolonged  contact  between 
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the  Athapascans  of  British  Columbia,  the 
Salish,  and  the  North-West  Coast  peoples 
has  proiliicecl  some  alterations  in  the  mode 
of  living  of  the  former,  in  the  way  of 
making  it  less  unsettled  and  nomadic. 

Corresponding  roughly  to  their  respec- 
tive mode  of  cxisience — nomadic,  semi- 
nomadic,  or  sedenl.iry — we  tind  that  the 
social  culture  of  the  Canadian  natives  offers 
several  distinct  types.  The  sedentary 
peoples  arc  naturally  characterized  by  a 
comparatively  elalxjr.ite  system  of  social 
organization  and  government,  of  customs 
relating  to  communal  or  individual  pro- 
perly, inheritance,  and  the  fulliluKiit  of 
acknowledged  duties  towards  kinsmen  or 
foreigners.  Such  social  institutions,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  quite  simple  and 
undeveloped  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
the  interior,  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
their  wandering  and  scattered  bands  pre- 
cluding complexity. 

At  the  basis  of  the  social  structure  and 
the  kinship  or  brotherhood  systems  of  the 
Indians  operate  various  definite  customs 
or  laws  of  inheritance  or  devolution. 
Blood  relationship  having  been  reckoned 
for  an  immemorial  time  e.xclusivel)'  in 
the  maternal  line  among  the  Iroquoians 
and  the  northernmost  of  the  West  Coast 
tribes — the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  and 
Heiltsuq — the  result  is  that  they  are  now 
subdivided  into  but  a  few  groups  of 
kinsmen,  tracing  back  their  origin  to  as 
many  distinct  remote  ancestors,  with  whom 
thej-  are  linked  through  long  series  of 
ascending  mothers.  The  above-mentioned 
North-West  Coast  nations  are  each  sub- 
divided into  from  two  to  four  phratries 
as  follows  :  The  Raven  and  Wolf  pliratries 
among  the  Tlingit,  the  Gyitina  and  Koala 
(Killer-Whale  or  so-called  Raven  and  F^aglc) 
phratries  of  the  Haidas,  the  Raven,  Eagle, 
Bear,  and  Wolf  of  the  Tsimshian,  and  I^avcn, 
Eagle.and  Killer-Whale  among  the  Hciltzuq. 
Practically  every  person  in  these  nations 
belong  to  one  of  their  phratries,  which  are 
further  split  up  into  a  fairly  large  number 
of  units  of  more  closely  related  kinsmen, 
termed  clans,  house-groups,  and  families. 
The  perfect  stability  for  long  ages  of 
such  a  system  of  kinship  as  makes  the 
mother  and  her  people  the  blood-relatives 
of  the  children  and  the  father  a  perfect 
stranger,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
phratry  consider  themselves  as  kinsmen 
and  friends,  although  they  may  respec- 
tively  belong   to    different   nations,   speak 


different  l.uiguages  and  live  huniheds 
of  miles  apart.  In  other  words,  the 
maternal  kinship  group  is  the  fund.i- 
mental  element  at  the  basis  of  their  society. 
The  system  of  relationship  among  the 
Iroquoians  (the  Five  Nations  and  the 
Hurons)  is  closely  similar  to  the  one  just 
described.  .Ml  the  individuals  in  these 
nations  belonged  exclusively  to  one  of 
from  IJ  to  15  clans,  distributed  tlirough 
the  various  tribes,  and  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  Turtles,  Hear,  Wolf, 
Ileer,  ll.iwk.  and  Snipe  clans.  As  is  the 
case  among  the  West  Coast  tribes,  more- 
over, tlie  numerous  members  of  eacli  cl.m 
of  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  were  all  con- 
sidered as  lilood-relatives,  however  remote 
their  comnjon  hypothetical  ancestor  and 
their  tribal  connection.  The  Iroquoian 
clans,  the  membership  of  which  also 
devolved  strictly  in  the  maternal  line, 
were  federated  into  phratries,  or  larger 
groups  of  kinsmen.  Tlie  history  of  these 
phratries  may  be  slightly  different  among 
the  Iroquoian  and  the  North-West  Coast 
peoples,  in  so  far  as,  among  the  first,  tliey 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
confederation  of  previously  unrelated 
clans  rather  than  a  gradual  growth  and 
differentiation  of  the  phratry  into  clans, 
as  is  the  case  among  the  second.  A  result 
of  such  a  difference  is  that  while  among 
the  North-West  Coast  tribes  the  phratric 
tie  of  relationship  is  strong  and  the  duties 
resulting  therefrom  important,  it  is  much 
looser  among  the  Iroquoian,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  did  not  long  survive  the 
disturbing  circumstances  following  tlie 
discovery. 

A  certain  number  of  neiglibouring  tribes, 
the  Kwakiutl,  some  Coast  Salish  and 
Athapascans  of  British  Columbia,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Ojibwas 
and  Ottawas  of  the  great  lakes,  have  clans 
or  gentes.  The  gentes  arc  large  groups 
of  kinsmen  similar  in  nature  to  the  clans, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  descent 
is  reckoned  exclusively  in  the  paternal  line. 
This  type  of  social  unit,  however,  is  far 
less  widespread  than  that  in  which  descent 
is  matrilinear  (that  is,  in  the  mother's  line)  ; 
and  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  that  of  the 
Kvakiutl.  a  combination  of  both  systems 
has  taken  place. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
phratries,  clans,  and  gentes  consists  in  their 
ownership  of  distinctive  crests  or  coats- 
of-arms  by  means  of  which  their  members 
are  characterized.     Roughly  speaking,  the 
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crests  represent  pictori.illy  the  .iinui.iK 
after  which  these  social  units  are  n.iuK'd 
in  their  quality  of  seuii-diviiu'  prolielors 
of  totems. 

The  small  f.uuily  null,  iMiliuhiig  the 
fat  her,  mot  her,  children,  a  HI  I  gr.md  children, 
is  the  outstanding  social  fiatuii-  auu)ng 
the  Eskimos  and  nm^l  nl  thr  lumi.idic 
tribes,  not  to  S|ie.iU  of  the  I'l.iteau  liibes 
of  British  Columbia.  Whenever  a  larger 
conimunily  is  periodically  or  occasionally 
formed  among  them,  it  consists  of  several 
families  usually  related  through  a  comnmn 
ancestor.  Besides  the  kinship  groups  above 
described,  we  hud  in  various  parts  of 
Canada  a  [iiinilni  of  brotherhoods,  clubs, 
secret  or  religious  societies.  Some  of  these 
brotlierhoods  are  patlerned  after  the  phra- 
tries, clans,  or  gentes  of  the  tribes  to  whicli 
they  belong,  and  have  in  a  like  manner 
a  totem  or  mythical  protector,  and  occasion- 
ally crests  and  amulets,  whicli  are  either 
transmitted  in  the  maternal  or  paternal 
line,  or  acquired  on  account  of  special 
qualifications.  Several  clubs  or  societies 
ai  e  found  among  the  Kwakiutl,  the  Nootka, 
and  the  Coast  Salish  :  the  Seals  and  the 
Qiiequtsa  winter  fraternities  among  the 
Kwakiutl,  for  instance,  and  the  Tlokoala 
(or  Wolf)  and  Tsayek  societies  among  the 
Nootka.  The  Iroquois  had  also,  for  various 
utilitarian  purposes,  several  important  secret 
societies  and  fraternities,  the  membership 
to  which  was  elective  and  not  hereditary. 
Among  their  neighbours,  the  Ojibwas,  the 
most  important  social  body  is  the  Midewi- 
win,  a  so-called  "  Medicine  Society,"  the 
members  of  which  are  classified  into  many 
degrees.  Other  clubs  and  brotherhoods 
endowed  with  a  complex  system  of  age 
or  qualification  grades  of  ascending  im- 
portance are  also  found  among  the  Plains 
tribes,  the  Blackfeet  in  particular. 

Although  partly  based  upon  their  systems 
of  kinship  and  brotherhoods,  the  early 
government  of  the  Indian  tribes  usually  was, 
among  the  sedentary  and  semi-nomadic 
peoples,  under  the  control  of  various  bodies, 
the  most  characteristic  of  which  correspond 
to  our  own  civil,  religious,  and  military 
governing  organizations.  Between  un- 
federated  nations  or  tribes  even  belonging 
to  different  linguistic  stocks,  aggressive 
or  defensive  alliances  were  often  entered 
upon,  the  political  effect  of  which  was 
strictly  restricted  to  the  aim  in  view.  The 
famous  league  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois  (Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,   and  Seneca)  is  the  most  remark- 
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able  instance  of  the  foilcralioii  ol  previously 
isolated  social  units,  devised  with  a  view 
to  bringing  into  effect  far-sijjliteil  plans 
of  self-defence  and  national  cNpansioii. 
According  to  a  delinitc  original  agreement, 
each  clan  of  the  Iroiniois  nations  used 
to  elect  periodically,  from  among  them- 
themselves,  a  lixed  number  of  chiefs  or 
s;ichems,  whose  function  was  to  represent 
their  constituents  in  the  councils  of  the 
fe<ieration.  Wherever  the  totemic  phratries, 
clans,  and  families  prevail  ^along  the  North- 
West  Coast,  among  the  Iroquoians  and 
neighl-Kiuring  Algonkins),  at  least  two  of 
such  independent  and  unrelated  groups  arc 
found  dwelling  side  by  side  in  each  village, 
owing  to  the  cst.iblished  custom  of  inter- 
marriage or  exogamy,  and  exchange  of  a 
number  of  conventional  services  between 
these  opposite  social  units.  The  village 
and  the  tribe,  thus  being  a  complex  body 
of  more  tlian  one  group  of  kinsmen,  is 
usually  headed  by  a  chief  belonging  to 
the  locally  predominant  clan  or  family, 
and  whose  authority  outside  of  his  own 
kin-group  is  quasi-nominal.  Such  local 
chiefs  among  the  Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  Ilaida 
and  Heiltsuq.  of  the  North-West  Coast,  are 
called  "  town  mothers,"  and  are  usually 
supposed  to  represent  the  whole  village 
in  its  dealings  with  foreign  tribes.  Their 
equivalent  is  also  found  among  the  Xootka, 
S;ilish,and  some  neighbouring  Athapascans, 
wliere  they  are  the  leading  chiefs  of  local 
families.  In  the  total  or  partial  absence 
of  totemic  institutions,  the  loose  direction 
or  government  of  the  Eskimo,  Algonkin, 
Athapascan,  and  Plains  tribes  was  variously 
got  hold  of  by  the  family  heads,  the 
war  chiefs,  the  scciet  societies'  and  clubs' 
leaders  —  especially  among  the  Plains 
Indians  and  Ojibwas — and  the  independent 
and  individualistic  nicdicine-men,  sorcerers, 
and  shamans. 

The  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the 
natives  was  unevenly  developed  in  the 
different  parts  of  Canada.  Practically 
every  tribe  adhered  to  some  beliefs  re- 
garding deities  in  control  of  the  natural 
or  even  sociological  phenomena,  although 
it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  they 
worshipped  them,  as  it  may  be  noticed 
that  beliefs  and  rituals  travel  along  more 
or  less  independent  lines.  These  super- 
natural beings  are  found  almost  every- 
where to  belong  to  two  distinct  classes  : 
first,  the  high  gods  or  tribal  deities  ;  and, 
second,  the  phratric,  clan,  family  and  in- 
dividual  totems,  protectors   or    guardians, 


variously     termeil      "  manitous,"     "  ukis," 
'•  snams,"  "  sniias,"  or  "  metlicinc." 

.V  cert.iin  number  of  high  person. d 
deities,  such  as  the  Thuiulerer,  usii.illy 
known  as  the  Thunder  liinl.  the  Sun  ami 
the  Moon,  the  Transformer,  the  mythical 
Old  Man  (called  N.ipi  anumg  the  lilack- 
fect)  of  the  Plains  tribes,  Coyote  among 
the  Salish  of  British  Columbia,  the  Old 
Woman  living  in  the  ocean  and  ruling 
over  the  marine  animals  and  the  storms 
among  the  Kskimo,  Manebojo  or  Oluscap 
of  the  Kastern  Algonkins,  Teharonnawa- 
gon  and  T.iweskaron.  the  good  and  bad 
creators  of  the  Iroquoian  pantheon,  occupv 
a  prominent  place  in  tlie  beliefs  of  the 
natives  of  Canada.  The  Thunder  Bird,  in 
fact,  is  the  most  universally  revered  deity 
east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  British  Columbian  Indians  believe  that 
the  thunder  is  caused  by  a  monstrous  and 
omnipotent  bird,  living  on  the  high  moun- 
tain peaks,  and  feeding  upon  whales.  Tlie 
lightning  is  supposed  to  flash  whenever  he 
casts  upon  the  eartli  his  belt,  made  of  a 
snake.  An  almost  identical  being  is  also 
well  known  among  tlie  peoples  living  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Iroquoian 
Thunder  god,  called  llinon,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  retained  but  few  of 
the  "  bird  "  characteristics  ascribed  to  him 
elsewhere,  and  he  is  also  worshipped  here 
in  the  quality  of  benevolent  rain  and  war 
god.  The  belief  in  the  Sun,  and  his 
worship  as  high  god  and  the  real  Provi- 
dence of  the  Indians,  assumes  a  far  greater 
importance  among  the  Plains  tribes — 
especially  the  Blackfect,  wliere  he  is  one 
of  the  two  chief  deities — and  the  Five 
N:;tions  of  the  Iroquois  than  anywhere  else 
in  Canada,  although  he  is  bv  no  means 
unknown,  in  some  form  or  other,  among 
the  Algonkins  and  British  Columbian 
Indians. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  aboriginal 
religious  creeds  consists  of  the  belief  in  a 
multiplicity  of  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
spirits  residing  in  animals,  plants,  rocks, 
rivers,  or  associated  with  phenomena  of 
nature.  In  so  far  as  they  are  supposed  in- 
cessanth'  to  interfere  in  the  dailv  life  of 
the  natives,  for  their  benefit  or  detriment, 
they  are  prayed  to  or  pi  opitiated  by  means 
of  sacrilices  or  gifts  of  various  kinds.  A 
large  number  of  these  spirits  have  become 
"  socialized  "  to  various  extents  among  most 
of  the  Canadian  natives.  The  universally 
accepted  belief  that  such  supernatural 
beings  may  become  the  protectors  of 
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iMil.ited  or  conledei.iled  iiulivulii.iK  has 
led  1(1  interesting  developments,  Practi- 
cally in  every  tribe  from  the  Pacilic  to 
the  .\iclic  ami  .Atlantic  Oceans,  guanliaii 
spirits  or  personal  totems— most  of  wliom 
are  animal-like  monsters  and  spirits  are 
s.iid  to  appear  especially  to  secludetl  young 
men  and  women  during  llieii  pei  ind  ol 
tr.iiiiing  or  education,  In  give  Ihiin  in 
sliuctioiis  ami  chai  iiis  o(  v.u  ious  KnuK, 
and  otfei'  them  their  protection  for  Iheii 
lifetime.  Within  large  areas  (the  North- 
West  Coast,  Ihe  Plains  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  (ire.it  Lakes)  these  personal 
deities  have  become  further  "  socialized  " 
by  extemliiig  their  mythical  protection  not 
only  to  their  individual  proteges,  but  also 
to  relatives  or  associates,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  such  individuals.  The  origin  of  the 
phratries,  clans,  and  families  of  the  North- 
West  Coast  tribes,  the  Iroquoians  and 
neighbouring  Algonkins,  is  traced  back  by 
the  natives  to  some  mythical  adventure 
of  an  ancestor  who  met  a  monster  from 
whom  he  secured  "powers"  and  a  crest. 
Such  crests  and  "  powers "  being  also 
meant  for  the  benelil  aiul  use  of  the 
proteges'  relatives  and  descendants,  are 
found  to  have  spread,  in  the  course  of  time, 
so  as  to  include  large  bodies  of  people  who 
still  consider  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  same  ancestral  totems,  the 
emblems  of  which  they  use  as  coinniunal 
descriptive  crests. 

The  souls  of  human  beings  form  another 
class  of  spirits,  in  connection  with  whom 
many  customs  have  arisen,  such  as  tem- 
porary and  permanent  burials,  the  short 
and  long  periods  of  mourning,  and  certain 
offerings,  presents,  and  sacrihces  to  the 
dead.  Verv  many  of  the  medicine  men's 
rituals  and  doctoring  practices,  in  fact, 
are  derived  from  the  popular  belief  that 
diseases,  often  being  caused  by  the  occa- 
sional departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 
may  be  healed  by  certain  experts  who 
claim  the  power  of  seeing  wandering  souls 
and  of  restoring  them  wherever  they 
belong.  The  widespread  belief  in  rein- 
carnation of  human  souls  has  also  given 
rise,  among  many  Canadian  tribes,  to 
ceitain  customs  and  ceremonies  meant  to 
bring  about  the  transfer  of  the  disembodied 
soul  into  the  body  of  a  child  who  is 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  deceased  relative 
formerly  in  its  possession. 

Supernatural  power,  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
natives  of  Canada,  has  not  its  only  source 
in  the  deities  above  described.     It  is  also 
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derived  from  inorganic  or  inipcrsonid 
agencies,  such  as  objects  endowed  with 
queer  or  mysterious  qualities,  usually 
termed  "charms"  or  "amulets."  Many 
ritualistic  actions  or  operations,  moreover, 
are  taken  as  efficient  in  bringing  about 
results  of  a  specific  nature,  by  means  of 
what  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  sym- 
pathetic magic  "  ;  for  instance,  with  a  view 
to   overcoming   the   enemy,   a   war   dance 


nomadic  peoples  than  among  the  purely 
nomadic  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  those 
dwelling  in  the  Plains.  And  nowhere 
among  them  have  the  rituals  and  cere- 
monials reached  such  a  remarkable  com- 
plexity as  among  the  North-West  Coast 
nations,  where  most  of  the  winter  is  usually 
spent  in  the  performance  of  rituals  and 
dramatic  representations  of  various  kinds. 
Although  space  forbids  here  any  lengtliy 


instruments,  tools,  and  weapons  were  made 
of  hard  wood,  flaked  or  polished  stones, 
bone,  shell,  or  ivory,  according  to  the 
local  resources  of  the  district.  The 
technology  of  the  Eskimo,  in  this  respect, 
is  quite  remarkable.  The  lack  of  all  but 
driftwood  along  most  of  the  Arctic  coast 
made  it  imperative  for  them  to  utilize  bone 
and  ivory  instead.  Their  small  men's 
canoes     (termed      kavaks),     used     in     sea 
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was  formerly  held  among  the  Hurons,  in 
the  course  of  which  these  Indians  per- 
formed among  themselves  a  mock  attack 
upon  a  fictitious  enemy  impersonated  by 
one  of  their  own,  whom  they  feigned  to 
shoot  down  and  scalp.  Performances  of 
this  type  were  based  upon  tlic  Indian^' 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  be  that  "the 
like  brings  the  like,"  and  were  meant  to 
bring  into  reality  the  deeds  accomplished 
in  previous  mimic  rehearsals. 

The  rituals  accompanying  such  beliefs 
have,  on  the  whole,  assumed  far  greater 
proportions  among  the  sedentary  and  semi- 


discussion  on  the  material  culture  and 
arts  of  the  natives  of  Canada,  it  may  be 
said  tliat,  on  the  whole,  utilitarian  arts 
and  technology,  being  subordinate  to  the 
necessities  of  life,  had  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  development  than  their  aesthetic 
arts.  Living  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
woods,  along  rivers,  or  near  the  sea,  they 
were  experienced  hunters,  fishermen,  and 
canoemen  ;  and,  after  the  discovery,  the 
fur  companies  depended  exclusively  upon 
them  for  the  collection  of  the  coveted  furs. 
The  use  of  metals  being  unknown  before 
its  introduction  by  the  white  men,  the 
l6i 


hunting  and  tishing,  and  their  large 
women's  boats  (termed  umiaks)  are  made 
of  dressed  skins,  sewn  together  and  fitted 
on  to  a  slender  frame  of  driftwood  or  bone 
of  the  whale.  The  most  typical  weapons 
of  the  Eskimos  are  harpoons  and  bows 
and  arrows.  Their  composite  harpoon 
consists  of  a  detachable  point  or  head 
secured  to  a  shaft  made  almost  entirely  of 
ivory  from  the  walrus  tusks.  Their  bows 
are  the  most  complex  found  in  America, 
being  made  of  horn  or  wood  and  usually 
reinforced  with  sinew  or  cord.  Xo  sooner 
had  the   Eskimos  come  into  contact  with 
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the  wliitcs  than  tlicy  realized,  a>  did  the 
other  American  tribes,  the  nlility  of  metal, 
and  suhsiitutcd  it  for  their  more  primitive 
spear  and  arrow   points.    The  canoes  of 
the    other  Canadian    tribes    arc,    roughly 
speaking,  of  two  kinds,  the  baik  canoe  and 
the  dug-outs  (these  last  being  carved  out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  single  treeV    While  the 
dug-out  is  the  only  kind  of  canoe  known  to 
the  North-West  Co.ist  tribes,  it  is  also  used, 
together  with  bark  canoes,  l\v  the  S;Uish  of 
British   Columbia,  the  Iroquoian,  and  the 
Ojibwas  of  the  Kastern  Woodlands.    Bark 
canoes   of   ditTerent  shapes  and  generally 
made  of  birch-bark  are  found  everywhere 
in  use  among  the  Algonkins  of  the  Kastern 
Woodlands     and     the     North-Wcst,     the 
Athapascans,     and     the      Kootenai.      The 
Eskimos  and  their  close  neighbours  have 
long   been  known  for   their  characteristic 
nielliod  ol  transportation  overland.     Their 
wolf-like  domesticated  dogs  arc  harnessed 
and  put   to  sleighs,   as    a   means   of   con- 
veyance in   their  long  journeys.     Similar 
dog-trains  have  long  since  been  utilized  by 
Europeans    exploring  the   Arctic   regions. 
A  most  handy  contrivance  for  travelling  on 
the  soft  snow  consists  of  various  types  of 
snowshocs,  which  arc  worn  in  the  winter 
by  the  Canadian  natives,  with  the  excep- 
tion of   the  Eskimos  and  the  North-West 
Coast   peoples.     Notwithstanding   the  fact 
that  the  Indians  had  until  the  discovery 
dispensed   with   all   domesticated   animals 
but   the  dog.   it   is   curious   to   note    how 
rapidly    they   adapted    themselves   to   the 
use    of    the  horse.     First  introduced    into 
Central  America  by  the  Spanish,  the  horse 
soon  became  known  to  the  Indians  of  the 
South- Western  Plains,  whence  it  travelled 
northwards.     It    soon    revolutionized    the 
culture  of  the  Plains  tribes  as  far  north  as 
Canada  ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Plains  peoples  of  Canada 
when    the   white    men    lirst    visited    their 
country-. 

The  utilitarian  arts  of  a  domestic  nature, 
such  as  weaving,  basket-making,  tanning, 
the  making  of  costumes  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  are  among  the  many-sided 
women's  activities,  and  had  progressed  to 
various  extent  before  the  natives  had  been 
submitted  to  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
white  man's  culture.  While  the  Salish  and 
Xootka  are  about  the  best  basket-  and  mat- 
makers  in  Canada,  their  northern  neigh- 
bours— the  Tlingit,  the  Tsimshian,  and  the 
neighbouring  Athapascans — excelled  all  the 
others  in  weaving  the  mountain  goat's  wool 


into  line  bl.inkets.  The  Chilkal  blankets 
of  the  Tlingit  and  llaidas  .are  splendid, 
and  deservedly  well-known,  specimens  of 
the  remarkable  craft  of  these  natives.  The 
tanning  of  hides  and  tlie  making  of  skin 
girments  was  a  familiar  domestic  art  of 
all  the  natives  of  Canaila,  who  depended 
chielly  upon  such  material  for  their  cos- 
tumes before  the  introduction  of  the 
woollen  blaiiket  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  British  Columbian  Indians 
have,  besides,  evolved  a  remarkable 
technique  in  the  use  of  reel  and  wliite 
cedar  bark  for  weaving  purposes. 

The  most  remarkable  achievements  in  all 
the  aboriginal  aesthetic  arts  consist  of  tlie 
high  or  low  relief  carvings  of  the  North- 
west Coast  natives  and  the   Eskimos  and 
of    the    decorative    appUquc    designs    of 
the    Plateau    tribes    of    British   Columbia, 
Yukon,   and   those   dwelling    east    of    tlie 
Rocky  Mountains.     The  native  music  and 
dancing,   mimic    and    dramatic    arts,   and 
oratory,  on   the   other   hand,  also  deserve 
a  mention   here.     The  remarkable  skill  of 
the    native    North-West    Coast    artists    in 
carving  wood,  bone,  ivory,  or  minerals  into 
various  mythological  figures  and  emblems 
is    almost    w-ithout     parallel    in    America. 
Their   highly   conventional    art,   especially 
among  the  Il.iida  and  Tsimshian,  finds  its 
expression     in     the     abnormally    frequent 
representation   of    the  crests  or  coats-of- 
arms.   Such  characteristic  crests  are  carved 
on  their  individual  property  and  on  "  totem 
poles"     or     carved     pillars     showing    the 
owner's    crests.      Besides     engraving     on 
ivory    a    number     of     familiar   decorative 
designs,  which  they  die  with  nicotine  from 
their  pipes,  the  Eskimos  carve  walrus  tusks 
into  figures  of  animals  and   birds,  or  into 
conventional   articles   used   as    charms   or 
ornaments.     Their     realistic     pictures     of 
scenes  of   everj'-day   life   have   developed 
into  an  interesting  system  of  pictographs 
or   picture-writing,  by  means   of  which   a 
definite  meaning  can  be  conveyed.     When 
compared  with  the  decorative  arts  of  the 
North-West  Coast  and  Eskimo  peoples,  the 
painted,   woven    or    applique    patterns    of 
the  Athapascan,  Plains,  or  Eastern  Wood- 
land tribes  offer  quite  a  striking  contrast. 
While  all  these  natives  are  still  addicted  to 
their  aboriginal  art,  which  consists  mainly 
in  drawing,  carving,  or  painting  naturalistic 
pictures  of  animals  or  other  objects,  they 
have  long  been  seriously  influenced  by  the 
white  man's  art.     A  large  number  of  Euro- 
pean   patterns,   in    fact,    have    apparently 
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been  borrowed,  deloriued,  and  .nl.ii'Utl  lo 
their  purpose.  A  strong  tendency  low.iuK 
using  Moral  patterns  is  noliceable  among 
the  Kastern  and  Northern  .Mjjonkins,  the 
Iroquois,  and  llie  Alliapascans.  (ieo- 
metrical  designs,  nn  Ilie  nlher  hand,  pre- 
dominate anumg  Ihe  I'Liius  Nidians, 
especially  the  Sioux,  the  Blackfeel.  .iiid 
the  Saulteux  (or  Western  Ojilnvasl  The 
two  chief  spheres  of  Kuropi  in  inlliKiue 
on  the  native  arts  seem  to  have  been 
Cenlr.d  .\merica  and  the  Norlliern 
.Vtlantic  coast.  The  geonuirical  cUsigns 
of  the  Plains  tribes  are  not  unlikely  to 
have  spread  northward  from  the  Central 
American  zofie  ;  ami  tin-  Ihir.il  .iiid  olhcr 
patterns  of  the  north  and  eastern  natives 
have,  no  doubt,  been  in  part  inspired  by, 
or  borrowed  from,  the  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  invaders  of  the  east  coast. 

This  article  may  be  concluded  by  a 
rapid  review  of  tlie  native  population 
within  the  frontiers  of  Canada  and  tlie 
respective  numbers  of  each  native  race. 
In  iQio  there  were  approximately 
110,000  natives  in  the  whole  Dominion, 
25.141}  of  whom  were  located  in  British 
Columbia,  22,565  in  Ontario,  i(),ooo  in  the 
North-West  Territories,  11,874  in  (Juebec, 
9,155  in  Alberta,  8,990  in  Saskatchewan, 
and  12,908  in  Yukon,  Manitoba,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Their  numbers  within  each  linguistic 
stock  run  as  follows  :  Algonkin-speaking 
peoples,  about  50,000,  15,000  of  whom  are 
Crees,  15,000  Ojibwas,  and  2,440  Black- 
feet  ;  Iroquoians,  approximately  11,000; 
Siouans,  1,471  ;  Athapascans,  16,100;  Sali- 
shan,  10,264  ;  Kootenai,  553  ;  WaUashan, 
4,150;  ChimiTiesyan,  4,341;  Haida,  900; 
and  Eskimo,  7,680. 

These  figures  represent  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  native  population  of  Canada 
before  the  discovery.  Several  tribes  be- 
longing to  various  linguistic  families  have 
been  wiped  out  of  existence  as  a  direct 
or  indirect  result  of  their  contact  with  the 
white  man ;  many  have  dwindled  down 
to  but  a  few  surviving  members  ;  and  the 
racial  characteristics  of  most  of  the  others 
have,  at  least  slightly,  been  altered  by  a 
considerable  infusion  of  the  white  man's 
blood.  While  the  Beothuk  of  Newfound- 
land, an  Algonkin-speaking  people,  have 
now  been  extinct  for  over  fifty  years,  a 
few  half-breed  representatives  only  of  the 
Abenaki  and  Ottawa  are  now  left.  The 
Erie  and  Neuter  nations  of  the  Iroquoian 
race   have   been    annihilated    as    early  as 
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1650  ;  and  of  tlie  25,000  Hurons  visited  in 
1613  by  Champlain  barely  a  few  hundred 
half-breeds  have  survived.  Of  all  the 
others,  the  North-West  Coast  tribes  have 
suffered  the  most  and  decreased  most 
markedly  in  numbers  as  a  consequence 
of  their  relations  with  the  Kuropeans.     The 


already  reduced  population  of  the  Haida 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  for  instance, 
has  steadily  decreased  from  8,328,  at  which 
tliey  were  estimated  in  1840,  to  about  600 
in  1895. 

All    but     a     few    thousand     natives    are 
now  parked   on    comparatively   small   and 


wretched  reserves  scattered  through  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  fortunate  that, 
in  the  general  parcelHug  of  their  former 
country  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  white 
men,  some  of  their  bands  should  have 
secured  at  least  enough  land  to  save  their 
independence  and  welfare. 
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AXADA,  the  northern 
hah"  of  the  continent 
of  North  America, 
St  retelling  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific 
and  from  the  United 
States  boundary  to 
the  Arctic  Sea, 
covers  an  enormous  territory,  most  varied 
in  latitude,  in  altitude  above  the  sea,  in 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  topographical 
features.  It  follows,  then,  quite  naturally 
that  climatic  conditions  are  very  varied, 
and  as  lofty  mountain  ranges  parallel  the 
Pacitic  coast,  at  no  great  distance  from  it, 
it  follows  also  that  the  continental  type  of 
climate  predominates,  and  it  is  only  the 
immediate  coast-line  of  British  Columbia 
that  possesses  a  climate  of  the  marine  type, 
such  as  that  of  North-Western  Europe. 

Ontario.— The  province  of  Ontario  alone 
is  a  vast  territory,  stretching  over  15"  of 
latitude  from  a  point  on  the  same  parallel 
as  Rome,  Italy,  to  a  point  on  the  same 
parallel  as  the  North  of  Scotland,  with  a 
breadth  including  20°  of  longitude.  Almost 
the   entire   north    and   east   shores   of   the 


Great  Lakes  belong  to  Ontario,  and  its 
lands  form  about  half  the  west  shore-line 
of  Hudson  Bay.  In  portions  of  Ontario 
the  climate  is  tempered  by  lake  influence  ; 
other  portions  are  affected  by  the  nortliern 
inland  sea ;  and  oilier  portions,  again,  are 
exposed  to  tlic  severe  cold  waves  from  tlie 
far  north-west,  which  in  winter  sweep  with 
unchecked  severity  over  the  country  north 
of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  Then, 
again,  altitude  is  responsible  for  some 
climatic  variation,  the  country  rising  away 
from  the  various  lake  levels  to  heights 
which  reach  1,800  ft.  just  south  of  the 
Georgian  Bay,  and  over  1,500  ft.  near  the 
Upper  Ottawa. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  of  Ontario 
is  much  warmer  than  tliat  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  province.  It  is  true  that  the 
first  part  of  March  is  usually  rather  cold, 
but  bright  sunshiny  days  and  swelling 
buds,  together  with  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  snow,  which  now  lies  only  in 
sheltered  places,  give  omen  of  spring, 
which  soon  comes  on  apace.  Light  snow- 
falls occasionally  occur  in  April,  but  this 
month,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  about 
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43",  three  inches  of  rain,  and  190  hours  of 
bright  sunshine,  is  truly  spring,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  month  wild  flowers  are  in 
bloom  and  the  trees  are  leafing  out. 

With  a  high  jierccntage  of  bright  sun- 
shine and  ample  rain,  vegetation  makes 
rapid  progress  during  May.  Frosts  are 
quite  infrequent,  and  by  about  the  24th 
most  of  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf. 

The  summers,  while  warm,  are  not 
oppressively  so,  the  mean  temperature  ot 
July  at  tlie  more  southern  stations  being 
but  a  sliade  above  70°,  and  a  few  degrees 
lower  in  June  and  August.  Wholly  over- 
cast and  rainy  daj's  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
the  rain  falling  in  showers  and  thunder- 
storms of  short  duration  ;  indeed,  from  the 
middle  of  June  until  the  end  of  .August  we 
ma)-  expect  no  day  without  a  few  sunny 
hours.  The  autumn  sets  in  very  gradually, 
and  while  frost  may  sometimes  occur  as 
early  as  September  20th,  it  is  usually  well 
on  in  October  before  there  is  anything 
severe,  and  towards  the  end  of  November 
before  the  mean  daily  temperature  falls  to 
the  freezing-point. 

Northward    and     eastward    from     Lake 
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Ontario  to  the  Ottawa  \'allcv  the  spring 
opens  somewhat  later  than  in  the  soiitli, 
but  from  mid-Apiil  on  until  tlie  end  of 
August  the  temperature  and  rainfall  arc 
much  the  same  as  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  province,  modified  in  certain  districts 
lij-  the  effect  of  higher  altitude,  and  in 
others  by  lying  to  the  eastward  of  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Sep- 
tember, however,  shows  a  more  rapid 
downward  trend  of  the  temperature  curve. 
Killing  frosts  occur  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
the  whole  northern  country  is  usually  snow- 
covered  before  the  close  of  November, 
while  in  all  southern  counties  it  is  still  bare. 
The  snow  covering  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  more 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  country 
where  lumbering  is  carried  on,  since  with- 
out snow  the  work  is  at  a  standstill  during 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  watercourses  are 
not  sufficiently  in  flood  during  the  spring 
months  to  float  logs  to  the  large  streams. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
winter  months  is  fully  io°  lower  than 
in  the  south,  but  during  March  and 
April  the  temperature  curves  rapidlv  con- 
verge. The  lowest  temperature  of  which 
there  is  record  at  Ottawa  was  — 33" ;  and 
at  Toronto  the  lowest  was  — 26°,  and  at 
London  — 25°  ;  yet  at  the  southern  stations 
such  extremes  are  very  rare,  while  at 
northern  stations  they  are  of  not  infre- 
quent occurrence. 

That  portion  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
north  of  and  immediately  south  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  sometimes 
called  New  Ontario,  lies  between  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron  and  Hudson  Bay, 
and  includes  the  major  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  region  is  as  yet  quite  sparsely 
settled,  and  hut  few  meteorological  obser- 
vations have  been  taken  there.  There  is, 
however,  sufficient  data  to  show  that  the 
whole  region  is  one  with  very  cold  winters, 
which  increase  in  severity  vvith  the  increas- 


ing latitude  ;  and,  indeed,  in  Patricia,  by 
which  name  is  known  the  north-western 
portion  of  Ontario,  the  winter  type  is 
distinctly  sub-Arctic.  In  the  more  southern 
parts  of  this  region,  except  near  Lake 
Superior,  the  spring  is  well  in  evidence  in 
April,  and  by  June  ist  tlie  trees  are  in 
full  leaf.  Northward,  towards  James  Bay, 
the  opening  of  spring  is  later,  with  a 
probability  of  frosts  in  June  ;  but  the 
summer  is  fairly  warm,  even  near  James 
Bay,  with  frequent  temperatures  of  80°  ; 
and  occasionally  readings  of  90°  and  over 
are  recorded. 

Near  Lakes  Nipissing  and  Temiskaming 
the  rainfall  of  the  growing  season,  May- 
.■\ugust,  is  nearly  13  in.,  very  similar  to 
that  in  Southern  Ontario  ;  but  northward 
this  gradually  diminishes,  until  at  Moose 
Factory  it  is  about  10  in.  and  at  Fort  Hope 
8  in.  The  winter  snowfall  is  between  80  and 
100  in.,  which,  with  practically  no  thaws, 
gradually  accumulates  as  the  winter  passes. 


TABLE    I. 
Showixg  the  Average  Meax  Highest  Temperature  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  Ontario. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

London      

20-5 

279 

39'9 

53-4 

67-3 

771 

8i-2 

787 

73-1 

587 

44  "4 

333 

Toronto     

289 

29'6 

35-6 

48-9 

6i-3 

72-0 

77-4 

75-6 

67-5 

54' I 

42-0 

32-2 

Ottawa      

20-5 

22-3 

33-6 

526 

663 

757 

793 

76-4 

687 

54'o 

383 

233 

Calvin        

17-8 

201 

327 

50-5 

65-1 

753 

78-1 

747 

669 

527 

36-2 

22'2 

Haileyburv           

177 

ig-8 

32-1 

48-3 

61 -6 

737 

767 

73-0 

6=;-i 

5i'2 

353 

21-0 

Abitibi       

12-5 

14-2 

28-2 

40'3 

S4'6 

679 

72'6 

689 

6o-2 

47-2 

31-1 

166 

Moose  Factory 

81 

10-5 

25-1 

38-8 

53-1 

67 'O 

74-1 

703 

6r6 

483 

303 

13-9 

TABLE    11. 
The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temperature. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

London     

143 

10-4 

21-9 

32-9 

44' I 

52-9 

57-4 

55-1 

497 

37-9 

293 

205 

1  oronto     ... 

149 

'43 

21-4 

32-8 

429 

527 

57-9 

57'o 

49'9 

387 

299 

19-6 

Ottawa       

2-9 

3-8 

163 

327 

44-2 

54'9 

583 

55'9 

48-8 

37'i 

257 

8-8 

Calvin         

—21 

-07 

no 

27-6 

39'4 

477 

53-0 

48-8 

44-0 

327 

23-6 

50 

Haileyburv            

—43 

—2-9 

83 

26-3 

39-0 

50-2 

55-4 

5,8 

44'4 

33  9 

209 

3-2 

Abitibi        

-11-3 

-iro 

1-6 

2I"0 

36-4 

493 

553 

523 

457 

321 

1 8-2 

-1-4 

Moose  I-actory 

—153 

-14-8 

—3-0 

i6-3 

31-8 

42-4 

50-6 

483 

41-9 

323 

16-4 

-4-8 

TABLE    III. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

London  ... 

220 

1 9' I 

30-9 

432 

557 

65-0 

69'3 

66-9 

61-4 

483 

36-9 

27-0 

453 

loronto 

21  9 

22 'O 

283 

40-8 

52'i 

62-4 

67-6 

663 

587 

46-4 

36-0 

25-9 

44-1 

Ottawa 

117 

13-0 

25-0 

427 

55-2 

653 

68-9 

66-2 

587 

45-6 

32-1 

l6-2 

417 

Calvin 

7-8 

97 

10-9 

39-0 

52-2 

613 

65-6 

617 

55'4 

427 

29-9 

13-6 

373 

Haileybury        

67 

83 

1 1-9 

373 

503 

62  0 

660 

624 

547 

423 

28-1 

I2-I 

3<3'9 

.\bitibi 

0-6 

1-6 

14-9 

30-6 

453 

58-6 

640 

60(1 

523 

39-6 

2  4-(. 

7-6 

33-4 

Moose  I-actory 

-3-6 

-2-2 

no 

276 

42-4 

547 

623 

593 

517 

397 

233 

-43 

30-2 
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l.oiuloii  .. 

'roioiui)... 

Otlaw.i   ... 
Cilviii     .. 
H.iilovburv 
Abilihi    ... 
MtKi-ic  Faotoiv, 


lAT.I.K    IV. 
Till-:  .\vi-i;,\(;k   Mi'.w   Mumiiiv    K'vinimi.. 


.,. 

\ 

\l..v 

lull, 

luh 

I-(H, 

ns 

3"^-' 

r,s.) 

1-50 

2-IS 

21)7 

.'7(. 

304 

I    11) 

«7« 

250 

375 

4- 10 

083 

roi 

2-1)9 

320 

3-47 

051 

I  26 

314 

303 

3*)' 

oo»; 

roo 

V^. 

267 

277 

(1  Jl 

04? 

'•.VI 

2-4S 

Nov. 

h., 

-'75 

■77 

2'45 

'■53 

rf>5 

124 

031 

o-()4 

042 

077 

()i)i) 

"•.^7 

(V04 
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TABLE   VI. 
The  .\vEK,\Gii  I'EKci  \  I  \i,K  OF  THE  Possible  Bkiuht  Sunshi.ve. 


2yS 

27'S 

24-S 

22'3 
22'4 

l.S'l 


S;.Ttu>ii 

|..n 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 
0'2 

June. 
00 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

130 

Dec. 

Vt'ai 
(rol.ih 

London 

2^7 

-^'.> 

'59 

00 

00 

00 

22'0 

iio'S 

Toronto 

'7-3 

I  (.-.:; 

"•5 

25 

0"I 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

4'ft 

4' 6 

I3'0 
1 8-6 

6S'S 

Ottawa 

252 

20'I 

13-4 

17 

0-2 

GO 

00 

00 

00 

o'3 

70 

86' s 

Calvin 

18S 

156 

12-4 

4"4 

o"5 

O-Q 

00 

O'O 

O'O 

•"3 

1 1 '8 

i<r5 

«43 

Hailcvbiirv 

17-2 

'7'4 

17-2 

5-8 

0-8 

O'C 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

2-8 

I3'i 

u/8 

1)4' I 

.Vbitibi 

iS-o 

»4'5 

21-6 

43 

2'2 

00 

O'O 

00 

00 

4' I 

I2'8 

2r3 

98'8 

Moose  K:ictory 

11/ 1 

lO'O 

7  3 

9"  I 

47 

00 

00 

O'O 

O'O 

4.1 

8-2 

'4-3 

77'o 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

.M.iy. 

June. 

July. 

Auk. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

n.^. 

■S'car. 

London 

Toronto 

27 

37 

40 

47 

48 

56 

60 

60 

55 

44 

29 

24 

1      4(^ 

Ottawa 

29 

38 

40 

47 

48 

49 

54 

56 

46 

39 

28 

23 

^' 

Haileybury        

37 

4" 

4^ 

46 

43 

5f> 

54 

54 

44 

35 

18 

20 

42 

Quebec. — The  province  of  Quebec,  like 
Ontario,  covers  an  immense  area,  being 
included  between  22°  of  longitude,  and 
extending  from  latitude  45  to  the  barren 
lands  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Straits. 
The  south-western  districts  of  the  province, 
which  arc  the  warmest,  are  not,  as  in  the 
Ontario  Peninsula,  protected  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  lience  the  winters  are  consider- 
ably colder  and  the  autumnal  frosts  occur  a 
little  earlier.  The  Montreal  summary  shows 
very  well  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
warmest  part  of  tlie  province,  and  the 
Quebec  and  Father  Point  summaries  show 
the  chief  features  of  the  middle  and  lower 
portions  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
Montreal  climate  is  the  rapidity  of  the 
advance  of  spring.  March  is  essentially  a 
winter  month,  but  April  is  on  the  average 
nearly  as  warm  as  Toronto,  the  May  normal 
is  3°  higher,  and  the  summer  months  are 
all  slightly  warmer  than  in  Toronto.  The 
September  and  October  normals  are  both 


quite  similar  to  the  corresponding  figures 
for  South-western  Ontario,  but  in  Novem- 
ber the  temperature  shows  a  more  rapid 
downward  trend,  and  then  follows  a  winter 
with  a  normal  temperature  10°  lower  than 
in  Toronto,  while  for  four  months  the 
ground  is  usually  covered  witli  a  deptli  of 
between  i  and  3  ft.  of  snow.  Eastward, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  the  summers 
are  cooler  and  the  winters  decidedly  colder, 
and  with  the  retardation  of  the  opening  of 
spring,  consequent  upon  a  higher  latitude 
and  the  more  gradual  melting  of  a  snow 
covering,  it  is  not  until  May  that  the  leafing 
of  the  trees  is  at  all  rapid.  Mid-September, 
too,  usually  sees  the  brilliant  coloration  of 
the  autumnal  tints. 

Xorth-western  Quebec,  or  that  part  of 
the  province  that  lies  between  the  47th 
and  51st  parallels  and  west  of  Lake  St. 
John,  is  a  territory  almost  wholly  lacking 
meteorological  stations,  but  the  summaries 
for  Haileyburv,  .\bitibi,  and  Moose  Factory 
without  doubt  indicate  very  closely  the 
166 


climatic  conditions  from  south  to  north 
over  tliis  large  district.  The  winters,  setting 
in  towards  tlie  end  of  November,  are 
decidedly  cold  witli  a  heavy  snowfall,  and 
it  is  usually  well  on  in  .April  or  early  May 
before  the  woods  are  entirely  free  of  snow. 
The  summers  are  distinctly  warm,  as  indi- 
cated by  an  average  maximum  of  74'5"  at 
Haileyliury  in  the  south  and  of  69-8"  at 
.Abitibi  in  tlie  north,  and  few  seasons  pass 
without  some  lieat  spells,  when  cp"  ami 
over  are  recorded.  As  in  New  Ontario, 
early  June  frosts  would  appear  to  be  a  most 
serious  detiiment  to  agriculture,  but  as  vet 
it  is  not  known  conclusively  liow  often 
these  occur.  September  is  autumn,  and 
frosts  are  quite  probable  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Both  summer  rain  and 
winter  snowfall  are  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  Ontario  zone,  and  both 
gradually  diminish  northward. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  Quebec  territory 
Iving  north  of  a  line  joining  Pont  des 
Monts  and   Ruperts    House  on  James  Bay 
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has  a  cool  siinnnLT  and  a  long  and  severe       in  the  district  indicate  that  the  climate  is       although    garden   stuff  will    mature  in    the 
wiiilir,  and  reports  from  the  few  observers      not  suitable  for  any  extensive  agriculture,       more  southern  localities. 


TABLK    I. 
Showing  thic  .'Vvf.kacik  Mk,\x   Highi;st  Tkmper.\turr  in  the  Vahkh's  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  Oueukc. 


TABLE   II. 
The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temper.vtuke. 


TABLE   III. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


TABLE   IV. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 


TABLE   V. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Snowfall. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 
49-0 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept- 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Montreal   ... 

207 

23 '4 

307 

64-0 

737 

77-4 

75-1 

66-5 

52-9 

387 

26-2 

Oiiebec 

177 

20'2 

307 

45-3 

62-0 

70-8 

757 

71-5 

63  0 

47-8 

357 

22-2 

bather  Point        

18-3 

20'2 

30'6 

41-1 

53'o 

6o-6 

670 

64-1 

577 

47-5 

36-1 

24-2 

Lake  Mistassini 

" 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Montreal  ...          

Quebec 
Father  Point 
Lake  Mistassini    ... 

4'4 
1-8 
0-3 

7'4 
37 

2'2 

l6-g 
15-0 
140 

32-8 
287 
26-3 

45-8 
420 

-)/S--. 

56-4 

SI'S 
44-1 

6o-8 
56-6 
49'4 

58-9 

54-1 

47-5 

50-8 
46-9 
420 

390 
36-3 

33-8 

266 
287 
238 

I2-I 

7-8 
9' 4 

St.ition. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Montreal           

12-5 

I5'4 

23-8 

40-9 

54-9 

65-0 

6ri 

670 

58-6 

46-0 

327 

19'2 

42-1 

Quebec 

97 

I2'0 

22-8 

370 

52-0 

6l-2 

66-1 

62-8 

55-3 

42  0 

32-2 

15-0 

39'o 

Father  Point     

93 

112 

22-3 

337 

44-6 

52-3 

58-2 

55-8 

498 

40'6 

299 

i6-8 

3S'4 

Lake  Mistassini 

-59 

-0-9 

7-1 

28-1 

417 

53-5 

587 

53 '3 

45' I 

350 

17-4 

07 

27-8 

station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April.            May.            June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 
346 

377 
298 

Oct.             Nov. 

net-            Y'^'' 
"'"■      '    (Total). 

Montreal           

Quebec 

Father  Point    

0-85 
0-64 
0-23 

072 
074 
0-2I 

■•45 
I'29 

0-86 

i'6g     '     3-01     1     3-2I 
1-42         301         3-83 
126         2-99     '     3-34 

1 

3-95 
4-30 

3'04 

3-35 
4 '00 

3 '29 

3'i3 
2-94 

3-35 

226 

175 
127 

I-I7         28-3 
0-85         28  5 
044     ,     23-3 

Station.                       1       Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April.            May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 
(Total). 

Montreal           :     31-4 

Quebec [     307 

Father  Point...             ...        19-5 

26-1 

27-3 

20-6 

i9'5 
19-9 
192 

5-3      '      o-i 

6-4              0-4 
67              07 

00 
00 
O'O 

00 
00 
00 

GO 
00 
00 

00 
O'G 
00 

I '4 

1-5 
0-8 

117 
14-2 

6-2 

25-2 
25'2 
25-5 

1207 

125-6 

99-2 

TABLE    VI. 
The  Average  Percentage  of  the  Possible  Bright  Sunshine. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Montreal           

34 

41 

4S 

50 

51 

50 

59 

58 

53 

41 

30 

26 

47 

Quebec 

Father  Point     

31 

36 

41 

43 

42 

45 

47 

48 

45 

40 

24 

29 

40 

1 
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Nova  Scoliii,  S'ru'  Bniiisv'ick,  iiiiil  I'liiuf 
Eihciini  /s/<in</.— The  Maritime  Provinces 
have  a  climate  \vhicl\  is  in  many  respects 
comparable  with  that  of  Snilhern  Ontario, 
but  there  arc  impoi  tant  differences.  The 
spring  opens  somewhat  later  near  the  sea 
and  in  a  latitude  somewhat  hii;her  ;  and 
then,  again,  the  sinnmers,  while  a  little 
warmer  than  in  the  south  of  England,  are 
rather  cooler  than  in  the  peninsula  of 
Ontario.  Temperatures  exceeding  85"  and 
at  times  45"  are  by  no  means  infrequent 
during  the  summer  months,     .\fter  Sep- 


temlier  the  teniper.iture  declines  quite 
rapidly,  and  while  October  is  a  month  of 
much  line  weatlier,  night  frosts  are  apt 
to  be  severe,  and  towards  the  close  ot 
November  the  normal  daily  temper.ttiiri.- 
falls  below  the  freezing-point. 

Tlie  winters  in  Nova  Scotia  are  not 
quite  as  cold  as  in  Southern  Ontario,  but 
over  the  greater  part  of  New  Brunswick 
lliey  arc  colder,  and  taking  Fredericton 
as  a  good  example  of  pievailing  winter 
conditions,  we  lind  them  closely  compar- 
able with  those  of  Western  (Juebec,  wliere 


zero  tempi T.itiius  mi.  111  qiiili-  Ininniilly 
between  n>id-l)ecembcr  and  the  first  of 
March.  The  precipitation,  which  is  ample 
tliKHigluiul  the  provinces,  is  heaviest  along 
the  south  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  it 
exceeds  50  in.,  while  between  40  and  ^5 
is  more  general.  The  snowfall  i-N  very 
heavy  in  Northern  New  Hninswick, 
where  it  exceeds  100  in.,  and  diiiiinishes 
soiitluvaril  towards  Nova  Scotia,  where 
the  precipitation  accompanying  winter 
storms  is  usually  partly  in  the  furin  of 
rain. 


r.\i;i.i-;  i. 

SHOWIXC.    Till-:    .AVER.XGE    Ml  \N    llir.HEST  TKMfERATURE    IN'    THE   VARIOUS    MONTHS   AT   VakIiUS    STATIONS 

IN  THE  Maritime  Provinces. 


station. 


St.  John  ... 
Fredericton 
Halifax  ... 
Charlottetown 


Jan. 


Feb. 


28-3 
233 
309 

24'Q 


282 
263 
31-6 

25'3 


Mar. 


360 

35-2 
36-5 
3i'3 


April. 


46-6 
48-1) 

46<) 
414 


May. 

June. 

July. 

.S4-6 

(.4-1 

68-8 

63-2 

722 

75-9 

.s8-4 

68-2 

73 '9 

1     •'■''''' 

66-4 

716 

Auk. 
68-8 

74':^ 

11-2 


Sept. 


63-0 

676 

637 


Ocl. 

Nov. 

-=;''2 

43' 

52-3 

417 

56-2 

44-2 

52-8 

40' I 

Dec. 


3^"4 
27"o 

34'3 
298 


Station. 


St.  John  ... 
Fredericton 
Halifax  ... 
Charlottetown 


Jan. 


lO'I 

2-8 

i3'i 
6-2 


TABLE   II. 
The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temperature. 


Feb. 


117 

39 

139 

70 


March. 


207 
l6'0 
20-8 

i6'o 


April. 


310 
28-1 
299 

27 '4 


May. 

408 
39'9 
.38-9 

377 


June. 

487 

49' I 
470 
490 


July. 


.S2-0 
54'4 
54'4 
562 


Aui<. 


526 

53  5 
554 
57'i 


Sepl. 

48-9 
44'9 
48-8 

497 


Oct. 


397 
34-4 
39-8 

40'2 


30"o 
249 
32-2 
28-3 


165 

90 

197 

1 5  9 


TABLE   in. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


station. 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

St.  John 

Fredericton 

Halifax 

Charlottetown  ... 

1 
...  j   192 
...     13-0 

22'0 
...           15-1 

20'0 

151 
227 

i6-i 

28-4 
25-6 
287 
237 

39' I 
38-5 
38-2 

34"4 

477 
51-6 

487 
46-3 

56-4 
606 

57-6 
577 

6o'4 
65-2 
64-2 
63-9 

607 

63-5 
64-8 
647 

55'9 
.55-2 
58-2 

567 

45'4 
43'3 
480 

46-5 

36-6 

33-3 
38-2 
34'2 

24'4 

i8-2 

27-0 
22'9 

41-2 
40-3 
43-2 
40-2 

TABLE   IV. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total). 

St.  John 

2-66 

1-98 

3'07 

2-89 

368 

3-27 

3-63 

3-86 

374 

4'49 

3-88 

2-83 

400 

Fredericton      

1-82 

0-85 

2-o8 

179 

326 

3-41 

2-91 

3-54 

3'57 

4-10 

3-02 

I  69 

32 '0 

Halifax 

400 

2-31 

4-26 

4-22 

3'90 

372 

376 

4-'4 

4-20 

5-53 

5-6 1 

4-19 

49-8 

Charlottetown 

1-32 

079 

1-88 

2-27 

2-54 

2-53 

310 

3' 14 

3-56 

4-35 

3-80 

2'19 

3i'5 
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TABLE   V. 
Thk  Average  Mean  Moxthi.v  Sxowkai.i.. 


St.  John... 
Fredericton 
Halifax  ... 
Charlottctown 


Jan. 


Kcb. 


2I-4 
2f6 

19-1 


I9'2 

26'4 
.87 


March. 


147 
176 

I2T 


April. 


6-2 
6-0 

67 
9-2 


May. 


0'3 

0'2 

Trace 
0-8 


June. 


00 
O'O 
O'O 
O'O 


July. 


o-o 

O'O 
O'O 
O'O 


Aug. 

Sept. 

O'O 

00 

O'O 

O'O 

00 

00 

00 

O'O 

Nov. 


Year 
(Total). 


O'i 

o"3 


5-3 
9'3 

2'6 

6-5 


i3'4  :     8i'o 

190  i04'3 

139  :   766 

i5'8  849 


TABLE   VL 
The  Average  Percentage  of  the  Possible  Sunshine. 


station. 

J:.n. 

Feb. 

Marcli. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 
(Total). 

St.  lohii 

_ 

Fredericton 

Halifax 

39 

43 

42 

46 

44 

46 

50 

51 

48 

45 

33 

36 

44 

Charlottetown 

34 

40 

38 

39 

44 

SI 

5' 

54 

49 

36 

26 

24 

42 

Manitoba. — The  province  of  Manitoba  is 
almost  in  tlie  centre  of  the  continent,  about 
midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  I'acihc 
Oceans,  and  also  midway  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  tiie  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  many 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  any  high 
mountains,  and  there  are  no  important 
water  areas  to  the  westward.  The  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  province  are  not 
pronounced.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total 
area,  including  the  basins  of  Lakes  Winni- 
peg and  Manitoba,  are  at  a  level  of  less 
than  1,000  ft.,  while  to  the  westward  the 
levels  increase  gradually  to  about  1,600  ft., 
with  some  few  districts  a  little  higher. 

Sucli  being,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  the 
geographical  and  topographical  features 
of  the  province,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  climate  is  typically  continental  in  its 
character,  and  that  such  differences  as 
exist  between  different  districts  are  due 
chiefly  to  latitude  and  the  general  meteor- 
ology of  the  zone  witliin  which  the 
territory  lies. 

The  very  pronounced  contrast  between 
the  continental  and  littoral  type  of  climate 
is  well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
mean  range  in  temperature  between  the 
warmest  and  the  coldest  months  of  the  year 
is  68"  at  VV'innipeg,  wliile  it  is  but  21°  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The  absolute 
recorded  range  of  temperature  at  Winnipeg 
is  153°.  A  change  of  temperature  of  40°  in 
24  hours  is  not  very  exceptional  in  winter 
in  J\Lanitoba,  and  a  range  of  49°  has  been 
registered.  Very  pronounced  also  are  the 
departures  from  the  normal  in  correspond- 
ing months  in  different  years,  there  being 
a  January  on  record  with  the  mean  tem- 


perature 8°  above  normal,  and  another 
with  the  mean  temperature  13"  below 
normal,  and  a  February  with  a  mean 
temperature  25°  above  normal,  and  also 
one  with  the  mean   13"  below  normal. 

The  monthly  variations  from  normal  are 
not  so  pronounced  in  summer,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  warmest  July  having 
been  70'2''  and  of  the  coldest  Oofr'. 

As  will  be  obvious  from  the  figures  just 
given,  the  change  from  winter  to  spring 
and  summer  is  more  rapid  than  in  Great 
Britain  or  Western  Europe,  and  frequently 
an  April  which  is  wintry  at  the  beginning 
ends  with  conditions  approaching  those  of 
summer.  An  average  April  is  not  so  warm 
a  month  in  Manitoba  as  it  is  in  England. 
The  season  is  not,  however,  so  backward 
as  the  monthly  mean  temperatures  might 
seem  to  indicate.  The  daily  range  is  large, 
approximately  25',  and  while  the  nights  are 
cold,  the  day  temperatures  are  high.  The 
frost  soon  leaves  the  ground,  and  the 
fanner  may  commence  sowing.  The  mean 
temperature  of  May  is  as  high  as  in  the 
south  of  England,  with  the  mean  maximum 
considerably  higher,  and  while  frosts  occa- 
sionally occur,  they  are  seldom  severe. 
Light  snowfalls  also  occur  in  this  month, 
and  at  times  are  accompanied  by  high 
winds,  but  these  storms  are  seldom 
injurious  to  agriculture. 

The  rapid  upward  trend  of  (he  tempera- 
ture curve  continues  during  June,  the 
average  daily  maximum  of  which  month 
is  74°  at  Winnipeg  and  72°  at  Minnedosa. 
Warm  days  with  frequent  showers  produce 
an  almost  phenomenally  rapid  growth, 
which  continues  through  July,  for  w^hich 
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month  the  mean  temperature  at  Winnipeg 
is  66",  with  an  average  daily  maximum  of 
78'.  Few  summers  go  by  without  several 
heat  spells,  during  which  the  temperature 
rises  to  go°  or  over,  and  in  August  1886 
103°  was  recorded  in  Winnipeg  and  104" 
in  the  more  western  districts. 

August  shows  a  declining  mean  tempera- 
ture after  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
the  last  fortnight  is  a  period  of  uneasiness 
among  farmers,  as  it  is  known  that  in  some 
years  slight  frosts  have  occurred,  injuring 
such  crops  as  were  not  fully  ripe.  Summer 
is,  however,  by  no  means  over,  and  periods 
of  exceptionally  warm  weather  are  not 
infrequent  even  in  September  ;  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  there  are  night  frosts  in 
that  month.  October  is  the  true  autumn 
month,  during  which  the  temperature 
curve  begins  its  most  rapid  decline  ;  and 
before  its  close  severe  frosts  are  of  nightly 
occurrence,  and  on  some  days  the  tem- 
perature may  not  rise  above  the  freezing- 
point. 

The  winter  m.ay  be  regarded  as  of  five 
months'  duration,  namely  from  November 
to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  not  usually, 
however,  until  the  last  week  in  November 
that  the  temperature  falls  to  zero.  This 
occurs  on  a  few  days  only,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  zero  is  registered  after  March  25th. 

Januarj',  with  an  average  mean  tempera- 
ture of  —3°,  is  colder  than  Februarv,  but 
in  both  these  months  there  are  generally 
long  spells  of  exceedingly  low  temperature, 
during  which  for  days  together  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  rise  above  zero.  As  an 
example  of  this,  in  January  1883  on  22 
days   the   temperature  did   not  rise  to  the 


rwiNiii  111   ci'N  1 1  KN    i.\irKi-:ssiONS  oi'  c:anai).\ 


.^lo    |>oiiii,   .tiivl   .1    iiiiiiiiiiiuii    rcadiii).;    ol'  the  licaviot,  abuul  21  In.,  occuiriii^  in  the 

— 4()'~  was   recorclcil.     Tliis   was,   however,  e.xtiemc    eastern    portion,   and    the    least, 

exceptional,   and    in    marked    contrast    to  alvnit    17   in.,    in   the    more   southern   and 

January  1S7S,  when  there  were  only  three  western   districts.     .\s,   however,    most   of 

days  on   which   the   temperature   did    not  the   precipitation,   especially   the    summer 

rise  above  zero,  and  miiuis  reatlin}»s  were  rainfall,  comes  from  local   storms,  there  is 

registered  on  Init   12  d.iys.     The  most  e.\-  sometimes  a  consiilerahle  difference  in  the 

ceplional   winter    month    on    record    was  amounts  recorded  at  places  not  far  (list. ml 

February   1S7S.  when   the  mean  tempcr.i-  from  each  other.     Between  i)  and  10  in.  of 


lure  w.is  24"  and  the  temperature  fell  below 
zero  on  but  one  day.  In  niost  years  — 40" 
is  registered  at  least  once  during  the 
winter  ;  — 46"  has  been  recorded  four 
times,  and  — 50°  was  registered  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1871). 

There  are  no  wide  dilferences  in  the 
monthly  and  annual  amounts  of  precipita- 
tion in  the  dilYerent  parts  of  the  province. 
The  mean  annual  amount  is  about  u)  in.. 


r.iin,  or  approximatelv  50  per  cent,  of  Ihe 
total  annual  precipitation,  occurs  between 
May  and  August,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
amount  that  occurs  during  the  same  period 
in  Ontario  and  in  the  midland  counties  of 
Kngland.  At  Winnipeg  the  greatest  annual 
precipitation  recorded  was  29"24  in.  in  1878, 
and  the  least  I4".i8  in.  in  1886,  in  which 
year  only  4"23  in.  fell  during  the  May  to 
August  period.     Most  of  tlie  suninicr  rain- 


fall occurs  in  Ihumlerslorms,  which  .il 
times  are  i|iiile  heavy,  accompaiiiicl  In- 
violent  squalls  and  less  frequently  by  hail. 
II  is  but  very  seldom  thai  Ihesi-  slmins 
altaiii  llu'  energy  of  a  loiii.iilo.  which  is 
not  uucoMinicMi  1)11  llu'  mnie  heaUcl  puiiits 
to  the  south. 

The  snowf.iU  of  Manitoba  ranges  Iroui 
SJ  in.  in  the  eastern  dislricis  to  44  in.  in 
the  western  ilistricis,  and  while  the  ground 
is  usually  well  covered  linin  I  )i,cenilKi  lu 
March,  it  is  seldom  lli.il  Ihc-  ili|i|h  i^  great. 
In  most  winters  {\\cn-  .ur  si.vn,il  heavy 
north-west  gales  succeeding  the  passage 
of  cyclonic  areas,  and  in  these  storms,  as 
the  temperature  drops  quicUly,  accom- 
panied by  a  blinding  drift  of  the  drv  snow, 
we  have  the  well-known  bli/./.ard  of  the 
prairies. 


TABLE    I. 
Showing  the  Average  Mean  Highest  Temperature  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  Manitoba. 


SUUon. 


Winnipeg... 
Brandon   ... 
Minuedosa 
Norway  House 
York  Factory 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 
466 

May. 

June 
74-5 

July 
783 

Aug. 

,Sv|.: 

t '  1 
50-2 

\..v 

27-8 

Oil' 

U 

104 

246 

65-1 

759 

647 

14-6 

10-8 

25-6 

So"9 

646 

72-9 

77-8 

7.S-9 

664 

529 

30-3 

'77 

10-5 

12-4 

268 

49"4 

62'9 

7. -8 

7(y} 

747 

65-1 

517 

307 

19-4 

06 

4"2 

■9-3 

427 

57-4 

66-4 

72-1 

68-6 

57-1 

42-4 

23-8 

6-6 

-9-6 

—4/ 

9-6 

302 

41  "4 

.i9'3 

66- 1 

630 

53-3 

37'3 

237 

S'3 

TABLE   II. 
The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Tempi;nati:ke. 


Winnipeg... 
Brandon   ... 
Minncdosa 
Norway  House 
York  Factory 


Jan. 


-l6'2 

-14-1 

-11-6 
-19-4 
-271 


Feb. 


-I2-6 

-13-2 

-ii'3 
-17-9 
-247 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug.      1      Sept. 


Oct. 


79 

20 

3'i 
-40 
-12-3 


25'3 

26' I 

26'0 

21-5 

99 


39'o 
364 

36"4 
35'S 
24'5 


497 

47-0 

47-3 
44'4 
39'5 


.=;3-8 

50-5 

51-1 

527 

45'9 

50-5 

4  7 '9 
48^0 

507 
43' I 


4i'o 
38-6 

394 

409 

377 


293 

277 

29'5 
29' 2 

23  o 


Nov. 


100 

8-9 
1 1 -6 

94 

8-2 


—5-3 
-4-8 

— 1'3 
—  107 
—127 


TABLE   III. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Te.mterature. 


station. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Winnipeg 

-     -5-1 

— 1'4 

I2'2 

368 

52-1 

62-4 

66-1 

63-6 

530 

397 

i9'3 

5-0 

33-6 

Brandon 

...  1  —27 

—  1-2 

>3-8 

38-5 

50-5 

eoo 

64-2 

622 

52-5 

40'3 

19-6 

(>-5 

337 

Minnedosa 

...     -0-6 

— 06 

149 

377 

497 

S9'6 

637 

613 

52-2 

406 

21-1 

91 

.34-2 

Norway  House 

...  '  -9-4 

—6-8 

7-6 

32-1 

465 

55-4 

62-4 

597 

49-0 

35-8 

i6-6 

— 2'I 

289 

York  Factory  ... 

...    -i8-3 

—147 

—1-4 

20'0 

329 

494 

560 

53-0 

45-5 

30- 1 

159 

—37 

22'I 

TABLE    IV. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 
0-25 

April. 

ri7 

May. 

June. 

July. 
3-08 

Aug. 

Sept. 

OcL 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Tot,il ) 

Winnipeg          

coo 

000 

2' 1 5 

3-53 

2-63 

2 '09 

1-52 

0-17 

o'i4 

1673 

Brandon            

O'OO 

000 

00 1 

055 

1-54 

3-40 

2-41 

2-32 

1-34 

0-88 

005 

000 

12-50 

Minnedosa       

001 

OCO 

0'20 

0-48 

I '97 

310 

264 

2-33 

171 

071 

0'09 

Trace 

13-24 

Norway  House 

000 

Q-OO 

006 

037 

078 

249 

3-56 

2-62 

2-i8 

046 

O'OI 

003 

1 2  "SO 

York  Factory 

0"CO 

000 

Trace 

001 

078 

r2o 

4-42 

3'22 

2-35 

079 

Trace 

Trace 

1277 

170 
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TABLE   V. 
The  Average  Mram  Monthly  Snowfall. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Marcl). 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 
00 

Oct. 

Nov. 

9-8 

Dec. 

Year 
(Total). 

Winnipeg 

P 

9'4 

8-8 

4'3 

!•.? 

0"0 

O'O 

o-o 

13 

7-6 

51-2 

Brandon            

2'4 

8-9 

4'9 

•■9 

1  race 

O'O 

00 

O'O 

00 

ri 

95 

5-3 

40-0 

Minnedosa       

^'5 

5-4 

6-4 

5'^ 

I'O 

GO 

GO 

00 

O'S 

r-9 

9'3 

^'•5 

447 

Norway  Honse 

So 

49 

10-3 

4-8 

3 '3 

Trace 

00 

00 

1-2 

37 

8-1 

8-4 

527 

York  Factory 

8-2 

40 

.^■o 

4-6 

3"o 

17 

O'O 

O-G 

07 

SO 

6-6 

7^ 

460 

Saskalcliiwan. — The  southern  half  of  this 
province  is  almost  wholly  prairie  land,  and 
it  is  only  to  the  northward  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan that  any  extensive  forest  areas 
are  found.  The  climate  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Manitoba,  except  that  in  the  south- 
western portion  spring  sets  in  somewhat 
earlier  than  north  and  east,  and  in  mid- 
winter the  Chinook  effect  of  the  mountains 
extends  at  times  even  as  far  east  as  Reji;ina. 
Up  to  the  end  of  April  the  temperature  of 
Southern  Saskatchewan  is  somewhat  hitrher 


than  in  Manitoba,  but  from  May  onward 
throuyli  tlie  summer  it  is  a  little  lower,  and 
remains  so  until  December.  Reference  to 
the  Regina  summary  will  show  that  the 
tendency  to  temperature  extremes  is  even 
greater  in  Saskatchewan  than  in  Manitoba, 
an  absolute  maximum  of  107"  and  a 
minimum  of  — 56°  having  been  registered. 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  during 
the  summer  months  is  here,  as  in  the  other 
prairie  provinces,  very  large,  amounting 
to   between    25°  and    28°,  and  occasionallv 


during  both  early  June  and  the  latter  half 
of  August  the  temperature  goes  dangerously 
near  the  freezing-point,  and  there  are 
several  instances  on  record  of  considerable 
dam.age  by  frost  to  unripened  crops.  Tlie 
mean  total  annual  precipitation  is  from  15 
to  18  in.,  of  which  amount  nearly  60  per 
cent,  falls  in  the  growing  season,  Mav- 
August.  The  snowfall  is  from  30  to  36  in. 
in  western  and  southern  districts,  and 
from  10  to  15  ill.  greater  in  the  east  and 
north. 


TABLE    L 
Showixg  the  Averagk  Meax   Highest  Tempehatuke  i\  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Statidxs  in   Saskatchewan. 


station 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Marcli. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

I'.attleford 

...  '       8-6 

107 

25-0 

49-6 

64-6 

717 

767 

74-8 

64-8 

52'o 

277 

i6-6 

I'rince  Albert       

6-6 

102 

25-3 

50- 1 

63-8 

70'6 

747 

72-9 

62-1 

49'5 

2.S7 

i5'i 

Qu'Appelle            

7-2 

9-3 

237 

48-5 

64-1 

72-3 

76-3 

747 

63-8 

50'3 

28-2 

i6-2 

Swift  Current       

i6-2 

i8-2 

30-5 

53-4 

63"9 

72-4 

79-1 

77'3 

(,<>-2 

54- 1 

34-5 

25'9 

TABLE    IL 

The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temperature. 


station. 

Jan. 

—  io'6 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Ocl. 

Nov. 

j        Dec. 

Battleford              

—9-0 

3-3 

25-9 

387 

47-0 

SC4 

.s. 

39'2 

28-6 

IG-6 

1 

Prince  Albert       

—  I7'G 

-14-8 

— 2'2 

236 

35'3 

440 

48-() 

4.S-I 

361 

264 

6-1 

-67 

Qu'Appelle            

— 08 

-9-6 

4-0 

267 

H''! 

47-0 

51-0 

48-9 

39' I 

298 

IO-8 

—07 

Swift  Current       

—1-3 

I'O 

II'2 

292 

38-6 

477 

51-6 

49'4 

40-2 

317 

167 

9-r 

TABLE    in. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

^ray. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Battleford          

— 10 

08 

I4'i 

377 

51-6 

59-3 

64-0 

617 

52-0 

40-3 

I9'i 

77 

33 '9 

F^rince  Albert 

— 5'5 

—2-8 

II-3 

36-8 

49' I 

57-6 

61-9 

S8-8 

491 

37-6 

i6g 

4-2 

31-2 

Qu  .\ppelle 

—2-9 

-0-6 

1 3 '5 

377 

50-8 

59'6 

^>37 

61-5 

51-5 

39-1 

i9"3 

8-3 

33-f' 

Switt  Current 

7-4 

,-. 

208 

4f3 

51-2 

6go 

65-3 

(^y3 

53-2 

429 

25'6 

17-5 

38-2 

TABLE    IV. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 
(Total). 

Battleford         

Trace 

Trace 

0-04 

0-15 

I -60 

3-35 

2-IS 

1-86 

ri7 

0-36 

0-07 

0'02 

ro77 

Prince  Albert 

O'OO 

0'O2 

010 

0-40 

I '35 

2-68 

2-21 

2'II 

1-27 

0-56 

O'll 

000 

io-8i 

yu'Appelle        

goo 

O'O  I 

003 

0-37 

i'S9 

3-48 

2-SS 

1-36 

1-27 

0-48 

OG4 

001 

"•39 

Swift  Current 

001 

001 

0'03 

0-39 

i-8i 

3-12 

2-47 

1-94 

I-I3 

0-52 

007 

001 

11-51 

171 


TWENTIETH    CEN^UR^■    IMl^Kl'.SSIONS    OV    CANADA 


lAlU.K    V. 
'rill     Avium. 1     \li\v    Munihiv   Svhwi.mi. 


Hattlifonl 

PlillCl'  AllHTt 

yu'AppclIc 

Swill  C'liii'i'nl 


(  I    .   < 


70 

•^7 


Si 
8-9 

77 


-■4 
44 
So 


M.iy 

June. 

Trace 

July. 
0*0 

Auk. 
CO 

Scpl. 

06 

Ocl. 

N     ^ 

1'. . 
3"5 

11 

08 

8-8 

'4 

O'O 

00 

O'O 

OM 

2"5 

67 

J-| 

<)0 

01) 

O'O 

ri 

S-5 

8-2 

(ro 

2'2 

111 

(>■(> 

00 

0-6 

i-S 

5"-: 

(}-2 

2f)-2 

^s■o 

54  .> 


i.viii.i';  \i. 
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Alhcrtii. — It  is  doulilful  whether  there  is 
any  other  territory  on  the  surf.ice  of  the 
globe  with  a  winter  cHmate  as  variable  as 
in  this  province.  The  normal  winter  is 
cold,  and  in  some  years  extreme  cold  is 
continuous  from  November  to  March,  but 
in  other  years  the  Chinook  is  most  per- 
sistent, and  warm  days  with  bright  sun- 
shine are  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  winter,  e.g.  the  mean  temperature  of 
November  1896  at  Calgary  was  39°  ;  the 
mean  of  November  1896  was  2" ;  the  mean 
of  January  1906  was  — 6" ;  while  the  mean 
of  January  of  the  following  year  was  26°. 
Corresponding  %'ariations  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  province. 

Average  daily  maxima  of  53°  at  Calgarj', 
52°  at  Edmonton,  and  58  at  Medicine  Hat, 
indicate  very  clearly  that  .April  is  truly 
a  spring  month,  and  verifies  the  state- 
ment that  spring  seeding  is  well  under 
way  or  perhaps  completed  in  .April.  The 
rapid  upward  trend  of  the  temperature 
curve  continues  during  May  and  June,  and 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of 
Julj-  occurs  the  heaviest  rainfall  of  the 
year,  a  rainfall  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  during  the 
same  period,  and  wliich  as  a  rule  is  ample 
to  ensure  successful  crops.  Bright  hot  days 
may  be  confidently  looked  for  during  July 
and  August,  and  very  occasionally  in  these 
months  temperatures  exceeding  90 ,  per- 
haps nearly  100",  are  recorded ;  but  the 
average  mean  maxima  of  82°  at  Medicine 


Hat,  75°  at  Calgary,  and  73"  at  Kdmonlon, 
indicate  a  not  unpleasant  wanntli,  while 
the  corresponding  minima  sliow  that  tlic 
nights  are  pleasantly  cool.  An  important 
fact  in  connection  witli  the  climatology  of 
.\lhcrta  is  that  the  isotliLMiiis  during  the 
summer  months  run  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  the  mean  summer  temperature 
is  almost  as  high  in  the  extreme  north  as 
in  the  south.  Fort  Dunvegan,  in  the  Peace 
River  County,  and  Fort  Ciiipewyan,  on 
Lake  .\thabasca,  have  the  same  mean 
summer  temperature  as  Calgary  and  Ed- 
monton, and  with  the  longer  period  of 
summer  sunlight  it  is  probable  that  plant- 
life  in  the  north  may  make  more  rapiil 
growth  tlian  in  the  southern  districts.  But 
while  the  summer  is  of  a  pretty  uniform 
character  throughout  the  provinces,  the 
effect  of  the  increasing  latitude  is  r,hown 
before  the  end  of  August  by  the  more 
rapidly  diminishing  temperature  at  northern 
stations,  and  we  find  the  following  winter 
mean  temperatures  :  Calgary,  17° ;  Edmon- 
ton, 13°;  Fort  Dunvegan,  V ;  and  Fort 
Chipewyan,  5°  below  zero. 

The  Chinook  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  .Alberta  climate,  and  usually 
occurs  with  strong  south-west  and  west 
winds.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  south, 
but  is  by  no  means  uncommon  even  in 
the  Peace  River  district.  Sometimes  a 
change  of  wind  from  north  and  north-cast 
to  south-west  will  in  Alberta  mean  a  rise  of 
temperature  from  perhaps  20"  below  zero 
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to  40°  above  in  a  few  hours.  Largely  to 
the  effect  of  this  wind  is  due  the  fact  that 
tlie  prairies  of  Southern  Alberta  are  usually 
bare  of  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter. 

In  that  piniion  of  .\lherta  which  is 
drained  bv  the  north  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River  the  average  annual 
precipitation  amounts  to  18  in.,  of  which 
14  in.  is  rain.  During  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September 
the  average  precipitation  slightly  exceeds 
i2i  in.  The  basin  of  the  Red  River 
receives  annually  about  2I  in.  more  than 
that  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  about 
4  in.  more  than  tliat  of  the  How  and  Uelly 
Rivers.  From  May  to  September,  i^  in. 
fall  in  the  basin  of  the  Red  Deer  and 
II  in.  in  the  basin  of  the  Bow  and  Belly. 
Records  kept  for  1 1  years  at  Pincher 
Creek  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  basin  of  the  Old  Man,  which  is 
tributary  to  the  Bow,  but  traverses  the 
footliill  belt  of  the  south-west,  flowing 
between  high  wooded  ridges  during  a 
great  portion  of  its  course,  the  annual 
precipitation  amounts  to  20  in.  Records 
from  tlie  Peace  and  .Athabasca  Rivers 
suffer  from  lack  of  continuity,  but  fairly 
well  establish  the  fact  that  the  annual 
precipitation  in  the  northern  portion  of 
.Alberta  does  not,  on  the  average,  exceed 
13  in.  .As  in  the  other  districts,  however, 
the  major  portion  of  it  falls  in  the  growing 
period. 
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TAP,LE    I. 
Showing  the  Average  Mean   Highest  Temperature  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  Ai. 


station. 


Mc-dicinc  Hat 
Calgary  ... 
lOdniontou 
Dunvegan 
Chipewyan 


BERTA. 


TABLE    II. 

The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temperature. 


TABLE    III. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature, 


TABLE    IV. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 


Jan. 


O-QI 
OOO 
O-OS 
O-QO 

ooo 


Feb. 

March. 

0'02 

o-ii 

O'OO 

OOO 

OOO 

o'o6 

ooo 
Trace 

0-07     [ 
Trace 

o'43 
0-30 
050 
0-32 
0-90 


May. 


June. 


162 

1-93 
176 
1-50 
150 


2-83 


2-83 
2 -So 


July. 


2'13 

3  "02 

3-47 
1-30 
230 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


1-55 

222 

2-04 

2-05 

330 


114 

ri8 

1-39 
1-17 
2-30 

043 

0-19 

0-32 

o'90 
1-50 


Nov. 


015 
000 

O-OS 
0-50 
040 


Dec. 


o-o8 
000 
o-o8 
010 
o-oo 


TABLE   V. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Snowfall. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Medicine  Hat 

6-8 

77 

6-0 

2-5 

0-6 

O'O 

O-O 

O-O 

0-5 
2-1 

1-4 

27 

4'2 

7-6 

8-2 

Calgary 

,       4"9 

6-3 

71 

3-8 

2-4 

o-o 

0-0 

00 

Edmonton 

60 

7-3 

6-3 

3-5 

1-4 

o-o 

O'O 

O-O 

0-0 

5-6 
6-8 

Dunvegan 

105 

9-1 

I2'2 

3  9 

8-1 

O'O 

o-o 

0-0 

i-o 

6-8 

1.  liipewyan 

107 

6-8 

57 

4-8 

19 

o-S 

00 

o-o 

1-7 

3'3 

8-9 

Dec. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Medicine  Hat       

Calgary      

Edmonton             

Dunvegan... 

Chipewyan           

20-8 

219 
15-2 

4'5 
—20 

21-6 

243 
192 
l6-2 

—0-4 

367 

359 
340 
289 

i5'i 

577 
52-6 
52-2 
48-3 
38-1 

68-6 

63-6 
65-1 
634 

S5'2 

74-8      '      81-9 
68-9            74-9 

f>97         73'4 
70-1     ,     74-4 
62-6         71-3 

80-9 

737 
720 

f'9-3 
67-5 

69-0 

637 
62-1 

600 
54-6 

58-4 

549 
526 

44'S 
40-7 

38-4 

359 

31-5 
25-4 
17-0 

294 
30-1 

231 

97 

II -3 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March.     '      April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept.. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Medicine  Hat 

Calgary      

ICdmonton 

Dunvegan 

Chipewyan 

—0-4 
00 

—4-5 
-157 
—  18-0 

2-8 

1-8 

—  1-6 
-12-8 

-18-4 

14-1             31-0 

12-4             26-7 

I  I -2             28-5 

—3-7             20-1 

— 39         18-1 

41-4 

357 
38-3 
32-6 
36-1 

47-8 
42-4 
44-0 
41-8 
43-8 

53-3 
46-5 
47-9 
46-0 

51-3 

50-9 

449 
463 
44-0 

47-8 

407 
36-8 
37'2 
38-4 

37-8 

31-6 
28-1 

297 
24-7 

26-6 

16-3 
13-9 

'37 
61 
1-9 

9-4 

IO-8 

5-9 
-5-6 
-4-6 

station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.            Year. 

Medicine  Hat 

Calgary 

Edmonton         

Dunvegan          

Chipewyan        

9'3 
10-8 

5-3 

—5-5 

—13-2 

iro 

13-0 

8-8 

17 
—9-9 

25'4 
24-2 
227 
12-6 

47 

44"5 
397 
40-3 
34'2 
26-0 

54-8 

497 
Si-6 
48-0 
43-9 

61-8 

557 

57' I 
56-0 

55-6 

67-8 
60-7 
60-6 
602 
617 

65'9 
59-3 
59'o 
567 

58-2 

55-1 
50-3 
49-6 
49-2 
46-2 

44-8 
41-5  . 
41-0 

34-6 
32-9 

27-4 
24-9 
22-8 
157 

11-8 

19-8            40-6 

20-4     1     375 

14-9            36-1 
—20            304 
—  1-0      j      26-5 

Year 
(Total). 


10-50 

11-87 

12-54 
10-74 
15-00 


Year 
(Total). 


British  Columbia. — Vancouver  Island,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  occupies  somewhat  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  tlie  American 
continent  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  Atlantic, 
does  to  Europe,  lying  between  nearly  the 


same  parallels  of  latitude.  The  climate,  as 
in  all  parts  of  British  Columbia,  varies 
much  with  the  orograpliical  features  of  the 
country.  The  annual  rainfall  along  the 
exposed  western  coast  of  the  island  is  very 
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great,  generally  exceeding  100  in.,  but  in 
the  more  eastern  districts  it  is  less  than 
half  that  amount.  A  comparatively  dry 
period  extends  from  May  to  September, 
while  copious  rains  fall  between  September 
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and  M.irch.  The  mean  monthly  and  mean 
annual  tcmpcralurcs  correspond  very 
closely  with  those  found  in  parts  of  Knj;- 
laiid  :  the  summers  are  quite  as  lung,  and 
severe  frosts  scarcely  ever  occur. 

On  what  is  usually  termed  the  lower 
mainland  of  British  Columbia,  which  in- 
cludes all  parts  of  the  province  that  lie 
at  comparatively  low  levels  west  of  the 
Selkirks,  the  climate  is  everywhere  equable 
and  mild.  The  lower  Fraser  Valley,  in 
its  northward  reach  to  its  junction  with 
the  Thomson  Kiver,  traverses  latitudes 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  southern 
half  of  Kngland.  The  spring  opens  early, 
the  summers  are  warm,  and  the  winters, 
which  ;u-e  usually  mild  and  rainy  near  the 
coast,  increase  somewhat  in  severity  with 
increasing  distance  from  the  sea.  At 
Agassiz,  about  70  miles  from  Vancouver, 
the  average  mean  temperature  for  January 
is  33°  and  for  July  6^',  with  a  mean  daily 
range  of  10°  in  the  former  month  and  of 
26°  in  the  latter.  The  lowest  temperature 
on  record  is  — 13"  and  the  highest  97". 
Frosts  seldom  occur  as  late  as  May,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  during  the 
summer  months.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
67  in.,  two-thirds  of  which  falls  between 
the  beginning  of  October  and  the  end  of 
March.  At  New  Westminster  the  rainfall 
is  essentially  the  same  as  at  Agassiz,  the 
winter  mean  temperature  being  a  few 
degrees  higher  and  the  summer  tempera- 
ture a  little  lower. 

The  change  in  climate  between  the  wu^t 
and  east  sides  of  the  Coast  Range  is 
decidedly  abrupt.     The    Pacific  winds  are 

Showing  the  Average  Me.ax  Highest 


deprived  of  much  of  their  moisliiie  in 
ascending  the  western  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  air  Hows  eastward  or  is 
drawn  down  to  lower  levels,  becoming 
drier  and  warmer :  hence  the  interior 
pl.ifeaus  between  the  Coast  and  Selkirk 
K.mges  possess  a  relatively  dry  climate. 
The  summers  are  warmer  and  the  winters 
colder  than  on  the  lower  niainlanil.  The 
cold  of  winter  is,  however,  .scarcely  ever 
severe,  and  the  hottest  days  of  summer 
are  rendered  pleasant  by  the  fact  thai  tlu- 
air  is  drv  and  the  nights  are  cool.  In  all 
the  lower  levels  of  British  Columbia  March 
is  distinctly  a  spring  inonlh.  In  the  more 
southern  divisions  the  mean  temperature 
of  April  corresponds  very  closely  with  that 
of  the  same  month  in  England,  while  the 
summer  may  very  well  be  compared  with 
that  of  Southern  Ontario,  except  that  the 
air  is  much  drier  and  the  rainfall  is  scant. 
Over  the  larger  portion  of  Yale  district 
apples,  pears,  plnms,  cherries,  as  well  as 
cereals,  are  most  successful  crops,  and  in 
Okanagan  grapes  and  peaclies  thrive,  and 
tobacco  is  yearly  proving  more  successful. 
The  meteorological  tables  for  Kamloops, 
Vernon,  and  Mission  Valley  show  approxi- 
mately the  mean  temperature  and  rainfall 
values  of  the  region. 

In  the  more  mountainous  region  of  East 
Kootenay  the  winters  are  colder  again,  hut 
even  here  the  summers  are  warmer  and 
the  winters  not  so  cold  as  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

On  tlie  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  about  100  miles  east  of  Kamloops, 
among    the    foothills    of    the    Selkirks,    is 

TABLE    I. 
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(iiillni  l„ike,  .111(1  here  the  ilteii  ol  ili^-t.ince 
from  the  high  Coast  Range  and  also  of 
increased  altitude  is  shown  in  a  larger 
amount  of  precipitation  and  .1  snniewhat 
lower  temperature.  The  snowl.ill  aggre- 
gates  130  in.  each  winter. 

As  the  Selkirks  are  asceiuUd  I  In-  illeii 
of  increasing  altitude  becomes  manifest, 
and  at  the  (ilacier  House,  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Sir  Don.ild.  the  mean  nimillilv 
tempeiature  averages  nearly  M"  lower  than 
at  (iiilTni  Lake.  The  precipitation  also  is 
imicli  gieater,  owing  chiefly  to  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  snowfall  between  October 
and  April,  llie  fall  aggregating  as  much  as 
36  ft.  July  and  August  are  months  with 
a  mean  temperature  rarely  exceeding  ^y 
or  58°,  and  witli  pleasantly  warm  days  and 
usually  bright  sunshine,  followed  by  cool 
nights,  the  marvellous  scenery  of  the 
Selkirks  and  the  great  Illecillewael  (ilacier 
can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

East  of  Rogers  Pass,  in  the  valley  of  the 
norlhward-llowing  Columbia,  there  is  again 
found  the  Chinook  effect,  drier  weather 
and  a  greater  preponderance  of  clear  skies 
prevailing  than  on  the  western  slopes. 
The  level  is  still  high,  however.  The 
lofty  Rockies  lie  not  far  eastward,  .uul 
the  distance  from  the  coast  is  now  so 
great  that  except  when  the  Chinook  is 
blowing  the  cliaracter  of  the  winter  par- 
takes ratlier  of  the  continental  than  the 
coastal  type.  Reference  to  the  tables  will 
show  that  at  Donald  nearly  all  inonllis  are 
cliaractcri/ed  by  a  large  daily  range  of 
leniperature,  and  that  occasionally  in  winter 
ver)'  low  tcniperatures  arc  recorded. 

AHIOUS    SlWTIONS    IX    BRITISH    CoLU.MlilA. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Victoria     ... 

New  Westminster 

Kamloops... 

Agassiz 

Mission  Valley     ... 

Salmon  .Arm 


43'5 
41-2 

307 

379 

289 

28-6 


4.SO 
450 
337 
63-5 

^'•9 


April. 


49-2 

497 
469 
52-0 

45*^ 
46' I 


54'9 
56"9 
605 

55-2 
577 


May. 


June. 


607 
66-8 
70-2 
62 '9 
64-9 
64' 2 


65-1 
705 
75-f' 

f'9'.T 

740 

72-5 


July- 


6g-2 

73-8 
8i-8 
767 
81-2 
80-3 


Aug.  Sept. 


Dec, 


68-8 
732 

82-1 

79-0 

80-3 
78-7 


"J  .1 
66- 1 

^>9'5 
67-4 

f>3'9 
62-2 


^()'o 

i577 
56-8 
61-3 
.i4'9 
53' « 


48-6 

45' 1 

4f''3 

42'5 

400 

35-3 

44'4 

40-8 

37'.S 

33' 

3"7 

349 

TABLE   n. 

The  .Average  Mean  Lowest  Temper.vture. 


station. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


M.irch. 


Victoria     ... 

\ew  Westminster 

Kamloops... 

Agassiz 

Mission  Valley     ... 

Salmon  Arm 


35-0 

322 

177 
28-2 

147 
tri 


35;6 

33'4 
'«-5 
3'7 
19-8 
1 8-6 


370 
34-8 
27-6 

359 
239 
241 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Xov. 

Dec. 

40'6 

45-3 

49-0 

51-2 

5 1 '2 

479 

44-8 

40-5 

37-8 

39'6 

42-5 

493 

520 

53-4 

47-2 

44-0 

366 

32-4 

37-6 

45'9 

5 1  3 

54-8 

54'9 

^6-1 

39' I 

28-3 

24-9 

38-3 

44-8 

48-3 

51-0 

50-5 

467 

42-1 

34' I 

3 ''9 

3i'9 

39'^' 

42-9 

46-8 

44-8 

37-5 

30'4 

23-3 

2 1  -6 

33-5 

40'0 

44  4 

47'5 

4  5 '9 

37'9 

33 'o 

23-3 

24-0 
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TABLE    III. 

The  AvEKAdE  Mea\  Monthly  and  Axxuai,  Temperature. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Victoria 

39'2 

40'3 

43-1 

477 

S3'0 

57-1 

60-3 

6o-o 

55-6 

504 

4f5 

4i'S 

494 

New  W  cjitminstcr 

yn 

39-J 

42-3 

48-3 

54-6 

599 

62-9 

63-3 

567 

509 

41-4 

38-4 

49-6 

Kamloops          

24-2 

26-1 

37'2 

49-0 

58-0 

f'3-S 

68-3 

68-5 

57-8 

48-0 

34'2 

30' I 

47' I 

Agassiz  ... 

33 'o 

syci 

44-0 

467 

53'9 

58-9 

63 '9 

647 

S7-0 

S'7 

39'3 

36-3 

48-9 

Mission  \  alley 

21-8 

28-2 

34-8 

45'o 

52-2 

58-4 

64-0 

62s 

S07 

427 

30'4 

27'3 

43'2 

Salmon  .Arm      

20-9 

277 

35  ' 

45^' 

52-1 

58-4 

63-9 

62-3 

SO- 1 

43-1 

30-0 

29-4 

43-2 

TABLE    IV. 
The  Average  Mean  Monthly   Rainfall. 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 
(Total). 

Victoria 

3-88 

3-08 

240 

173 

1-30 

0-93 

036 

0-65 

2'OI 

2'S5 

6-,  I 

5-86 

31-1 

New  Westminster 

7-2(, 

571 

4'5t 

3-80 

3-30 

3'27 

I '45 

I '39 

2-97 

4'47 

9'Si 

7-22 

S4'9 

Kamloops          

o-i6 

017 

o-i8 

0-36 

0-85 

1-15 

I '23 

I -03 

I '09 

0-51 

036 

0-38 

7'5 

Agassiz 

5-31 

469 

474 

4-41 

4-85 

474 

2"IO 

254 

479 

5-48 

8-26 

676 

58-6 

Mission  \  alley 

0-13 

0-51 

0-38 

0-41 

i'09 

1-44 

I-2I 

0-89 

1-31 

086 

074 

0-30 

9'3 

Salmon  Arm 

0-26 

0-31 

o'34 

0-88 

1-39 

I '93 

1-09 

077 

175 

I '60 

I '54 

0'26 

I2'I 

Victoria 

New  Westminster 
Kamloops 
Agassiz  ... 
^lission  Vallev... 
Salmon  Arm 


TABLE   V. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Snowfall. 


J.in. 


63 

11-3 

87 

I     12-3 

I       9'9 
2ri 


Feb.  March. 


4-5 

8-2 

55 
10-3 

5-9 
12-4 


I  "5 

5^' 
I '3 
4"4 
5 '4 
3'4 


April. 

May. 

O'O 

00 

0-4 

00 

01 

00 

o'3 

o-o 

0-2 

O'O 

O'O 

O-Q 

June. 


O'O 
0  0 

00 

O'O 
O'O 

00 


July. 


O'O 
O'O 
O'O 
O'O 

00 

O'O 


Aug. 


00 

O'O 

00 

O'O 
O'O 
O'O 


Sept. 


O'O 

00 
00 
00 
00 

O'O 


Oct. 


00 
00 
O'O 
O'O 

Trace 

O'O 


1-5 

57 
6'6 

5-5 
40 

9'2 


Dec. 


O'S 

2-0 

4'0 

6'3 

8-5 

159 


V'ear 
(Total). 


33'4 
26'2 

39' 1 

33 '9 
62  o 


The  Sub-Arctic. — To  the  northward  of  tlie 
provincial  boundaries,  in  latitude  60',  tliere 
arc  immense  territories  where  the  climate 
is  of  a  sub-Arctic  t3'pe,  with  modifications 
in  certain  localities.  The  most  striliing  of 
these  occurs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  where  the  summers  are  comparatively 
warm  and  wheat  has  matured  within  the 
.Arctic  Circle,  and  certainly  vegetables 
nia}'  be  grown  quite  generally.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  mild  conditions 
obtain  over  all  the  territory  between  the 
river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
winters  are,  however,  extremely  cold,  and 
while  snow  is  disappearing  rapidlj-and  wild- 
fowl are  flying  in  April,  it  is  May  before 
there  is  much  sign  of  growth  ;  and  after 
severe  frosts  in  September,  winter  begins 
in  October.  The  summer  rainfall  is  scant 
over  all  the  northern  country  and  the 
winter  snowfall  is  by  no  means  heavy. 

Very  much  the  same  conditions  obtain 
in  the  Yukon  territory  as  in  the  Mackenzie. 
The  average  mean  annual  temperature  at 


Dawson  is  about  22" ;  the  mean  of  the 
three  summer  months  is  about  57°  ;  July 
being  61°,  and  of  the  3  winter  months 
— 16°,  with  January  — 23°.  Spring  may 
be  said  to  open  towards  tlie  end  of 
April,  the  last  zero  temperature  of  the 
winter  usually  occurring  about  the  s'h 
of  that  month.  May,  with  an  average 
temperature  of  44°,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
pleasant month,  and  the  23rd  is  the  average 
date  of  the  last  frost  of  spring.  Daily 
observations  during  5  summers  indicate 
that,  on  the  average,  the  temperature  rises 
to  70"  or  higher  on  46  davs  and  to  80°  or 
higher  on  14  days  ;  90°  was  recorded  in 
Dawson  in  June  1889,  and  95°  in  Julv  of  the 
same  year.  These  temperatures,  with  much 
bright  sunshine  and  an  absence  of  frost 
during  3  months,  together  with  the  long 
days  of  a  latitude  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  amply  account  for  the 
success  so  far  achieved  by  market  gardeners 
near  Dawson  in  growing  a  large  varietv  of 
garden  produce,  including  lettuce,  radish, 
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cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  potatoes,  and 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  hardier  cereals 
might  possibly  be  a  successful  crop,  both  in 
parts  of  the  Yukon  territory  and  in  the  far 
northern  districts  of  the  Mackenzie  Basin. 
August  23rd  would  appear  to  be  the  average 
date  of  the  first  autumnal  frost,  tlie  tem- 
perature rapidly  declining  towards  the 
close  of  the  month.  Although  night  frosts 
are  not  infrequent  in  September,  the  month, 
as  a  whole,  is  mild,  with  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  42°.  October  may  be  fairly  termed 
a  winter  month,  the  mean  temperature 
being  but  22'5°,  and  the  lirst  zero  of 
the  winter  is  recorded  on  the  average 
about  the  i8th.  Ice  usuallv  begins  to  run 
in  the  Yukon  about  tlic  second  week  of 
October,  but  it  is  not  until  quite  the  end  of 
the  month,  or  early  in  November,  that  the 
river  is  frozen  fast.  The  temperature  on  the 
average  during  a  winter  falls  to  20°  below 
zero  or  lower  on  72  days,  to  40°  below 
or  lower  on  21  days,  to  50°  below  or  lower 
on  7  days,  and  to  60°  below  or  lower  on  2 
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days.     In  January  i8i/»  65"  below  zero  was  Observations  of  r.iiii  ami  snow  li.ivt- until      i.iml.ill    iic.ii    I),u\m>ii   Is  iimi.iIIv    IhIuh'm 

registered al  Fort Constanlincaiid in  Janiiaiy      the  close  of  last  snniincr  been    very  fraj;-      7  ,iiul  9  in.,  ami  that  llie  total  siiowLill  oi 
uioi  68°  below  was  recorded  at  Dawson.  iiienlary.  but  it  is  probable  that  the  siiininer      autiniin  .iml  winter  is  between  50  and  00  in. 

TAin.K    I. 

SlIOWIXi;     THK     AVKUAC.K     Ml  AN      llUllllSr      I'lMI'KKATl'KK     IN     TMK     VaKIUIS     MoNTIlS    AT    X'aUKH'S    STATIONS     IN     TllK 

Mackkn/.ik   Vali.ky   and  tiik    Yukdn. 


I.HI 

III. 

M.irvh. 

April. 

M.iy. 

June. 

July. 

AUR. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

I)l> 

Hav  Kivi.r... 

-94 

—  *\i 

13-6 

36-6 

.^2-5 

f)2i> 

724 

(KjO 

5<>-9 

39-2 

12'I 

— o"5 

l-'ort  Sniijison 

-10-3 

-59 

93 

37-2 

5-8 

()(ri 

70-3 

66-4 

53-3 

33-2 

4'9 

— .V3 

Fort  Inuxl  Hope 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 



Fort  Mcl'herson 

— 186 

-ivo 

41 

194 

37-4 

6o-8 

68-0 

64-0 
661 

44-1 

20-8 

-4'4 

-105 

Dawson  Cilv         

-167 

— 43 

>7"5 

.W9 

.=;7'> 

70-5 

727 

500 

30'9 

4-.'; 

45 

Herschell  Isl.and 

-161 

— .>"9 

—47 

94 

-•5'2 

410 

506 

46-5 

37'S 

203 

2-6 

—80 

T.vr.I.K    II. 
Tmk  .\verage  Mean  Lowest  Ti'Mperatuke. 


station. 

J.-.n 
—259 

Kill. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

39\S 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Di. 

Hav  River 

—21-8 

—  13-3 

'3' 

-io6 

490 

46s 

37' I 

239 

— 3'o 

-->.s-, 

Fort  Simpson       

..     —26-6 

—26-8 

— 16'4 

150 

31-8 

43  9 

47-8 

44'9 

341 

14-2 

-«-5 

—  1 99 

Fort  Good  Hope 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fort  McFlierson 

•■    —34-9 

— 326 

—19-2 

-6-9 

20-1 

407 

48-0 

42-2 

28-3 

77 

-17-4 

—249 

Dawson  Citv         

■     -30-5 

— 20'0 

-67 

,5-6 

32-9 

45-2 

48-1 

42-9 

32-5 

15-9 

— 7'4 

—  16-4 

Herschell  Island 

..     -280 

— 207 

—19-5 

-5-2 

131 

300 

37-6 

360 

251 

II-8 

-150 

2ro 

T.VBLK    III. 
'riiK  Average  Mean  Monthly  anu  Anxiai.  TEMrEkATiKE. 


station. 

J.m. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 
607 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Wm 

Hav  River         

-176 

—  11-6 

0'2 

24-8 

41-6 

5 1  2 

58-0 

470 

31-6 

46 

-7-8 

23-6 

Fort  Simpson 

-18-4 

-i6-4 

—41 

26-4 

42-1 

54-8 

58-9 

557 

44-6 

236 

—1-3 

-    12-5 

2ri 

Fort  Good  Hope 

—280 

—21-8 

-87 

16-9 

367 

55-1 

59-1 

53-5 

377 

170 

—  io'9 

—21-1 

15-5 

Fort  McF'herson 

— 27'5 

-23'3 

— 7'4 

77 

28-S 

Sro 

577 

53« 

36-3 

i3'9 

— ii'4 

—  177 

13-5 

Dawson  City     

-236 

—12-1 

5'4 

277 

45'5 

57"5 

f)0'4 

.S4'5 

41-6 

24-1 

— 1"5 

--IO-3 

22-4 

Herschell  Island 

— 22'0 

-123 

—  12'I 

2'I 

19-2 

35-5 

44' I 

4' '3 

3(y3 

lO'O 

— 61 

-14-5 

lo-fi 

TABLE    IV. 
The  Average  Total  Monthly  Precipitation  (Rain  and  Melted  Snow). 


station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 
(Total). 

Hay  River         

_ 

_ 



_ 

. . 









_ 

Fort  Simpson    ... 

070 

0-50 

o'6o 

070 

3-00 

208 

1-89 

1-40 

I  00 

1-30 

I'lO 

I -20 

15-5 

Fort  Good  Hope 

0-H6 

0'26 

o'9o 

083 

0-86 

0-33 

0-46 

07s 

0-82 

1-28 

1-50 

1-28 

lO'I 

Fort  McPherson 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dawson  Citv     

o'90 

075 

030 

0-50 

094 

0-82 

177 

i-«5 

I -60 

I '25 

07s 

1-15 

12-58 

Herschell  Island 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-w— 

~ 

" 

~ 
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FIRST    TRAINLOAD    OF    WHEAT    SHIPPED    OVER    THE    TRANSCONTINENTAL    RAILWAY. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CANADIAN   TRADE 

Bv  J.  CASTELL  HOPKINS,   F.S.S.,   F.R.Ci.S.,  Authok  of  "The  Canalman  Axxual  Review  of  Public  Affairs" 


RADE  is  to  a  new 
country  wiiat  life- 
blood  is  to  the  human 
frame  ;  tariff's  are  the 
elements  which  con- 
trol, modify,  invigor- 
ate, and  direct  tlie 
channels  and  course 
of  trade.  In  older  communities,  commerce 
runs  along  well-defined  lines  of  production 
and  population,  supply  and  demand,  ship- 
ping and  transport ;  in  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  a  new  land  like  Canada,  com- 
merce, interior  or  exterior,  becomes  the 
most  essential  factor  in  its  development 
and  tariffs,  consequently,  the  most  con- 
spicuous element  in  its  politics.  Mixed  up 
with  trade  evolution  in  Canada  have  been 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  forces  in  its 
history — the  records  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try and  the  annals  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ;  the  story  of  the  Loyalist 
pioneers  and  the  French  voyageurs  and 
trappers;  adventures  in  vast  forests  and 
wildernesses,  over  great  lakes  and  mighty 
livers,  with  all  the  real  romance  of  Indian 
legend,  savage  warfare,  and  wild  animal 
life  ;  trade  in  pelts  and  furs,  commerce  of 
the  crudest  kind,  rivalries  of  the  vast 
expanses   of    uncivilized    waste ;    struggles 


of  an  almost  barbarous  character  and 
competition  of  a  modern  kind  between 
the  small  forces  of  a  tiny  population  and 
the  unceasing  energies  of  American 
competition. 

Prior  to  1760,  when  Canada  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain,  its  exports  consisted 
mainly  of  furs,  seal-oil,  flour,  and  peas, 
averaging  yearly  about  .£^100,000  in  value. 
The  imports  were  about  X20o,ooo,  and 
it  was  then  a  standing  complaint  of  the 
French  Governors  that  English  traders 
monopolized  business  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  settlers.  That  was  the  age  of  the 
fur  trade,  of  the  French  trappers,  and  of 
the  evolution  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  at  one  time  extended  its 
operations  over  4,000,000  square  miles  of 
area,  held  152  posts  or  stations,  emploved 
3,000  agents  or  traders,  and  had  over 
100,000  Indian  hunters.  Then  followed, 
under  early  Britisli  rule,  the  growth  of  the 
shipbuilding  and  lumber  trades  :  in  1786 
the  exports  of  fish,  lumber, and  furs  totalling 
;£490,ooo.  The  system  of  colonial  monoply 
was  still  in  vogue  :  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  forbidden  to  foreign 
vessels,  and  the  lumber  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  shipped  upon  British 
vessels  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  As  a 
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recompense  for  the  disabilities  which 
prevented  Canadian  ships  from  entering 
foreign  ports,  the  provinces  were  allowed 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  lumber 
and  provisions  to  the  British  West  India 
Islands.  The  trade  in  these  products  was, 
therefore,  fairly  good,  and  by  1841  the 
shipbuilding  branch  of  Quebec's  business 
produced  no  less  than  64  sea-going  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  of  23,122  tons  burden. 
The  exports  of  lumber  alone  from  Quebec 
in  1S08  totalled  $157,360.  The  chief  items 
in  this  trade  were  staves,  which  by  1S29 
totalled  4,537,732  in  number,  and  deals  and 
boards,  which  in  the  same  year  numbered 

9-S43/H5- 

The  entire  trade  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  in  1808  was  £"1,776,060  or  $8,400,000, 
of  which  tlie  exports  were  Xi, 156,060,  the 
imports  from  England  £330,000,  and  from 
the  United  States  £280,000.  The  vessels 
engaged  in  trade  out  of  Quebec  in  1805 
nnmbered  146  of  25,136  tonnage  ;  in  1S28 
they  had  increased  to  716  of  183,481 
tonnage  :  in  1846  they  numbered  1,480 
of  568,225  tonnage. 

During  these  years,  the  British  American 
Provinces — which  then' consisted  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Xova  Scotia — had  most 
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cxun.MM- i<iini  I  IK  i-  .iiui  J..  i\  IK  ;^iMH  llic  liclio    of     l{iiti>li     North    Aiiu-iica  ;    .iiul,  colonics.      I.oul    Huili.mi,    iii    oiHiiiiii;   liis 

niarkcts  of   Great    Britain.     In    1845,    just  scconiUy.    by     tlic     vixalioiis    regulations  celcliralcd   Kcporl    upon    ihr   con.lilion  of 

before  the   Britisli  change  to    Krce  Trade,  which  tied  up    the   external    trade   of   the  the     provinces     in     i.S.V),    iliew    a    dismal 

the  Imperial  larilT  upon  provisions  was  as  colonies   in   the  hands  of    British    middle-  picture,    which    was    apparently    only   tuo 

follows:—  men    and    shipping     interests.      Canadian  true,   of    the   differeme    IkIwum    Ihc    twi> 
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2S. 
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.\s  a  passing  illustration  of  how  trade 
changes  and  production  varies  from  time 
to  time  and  .ilso  of  how  impossible  it  is  to 
frame  an  unalterable  t.iriff  policy,  it  may 
be  said  that  a  few  years  before  this — Oc- 
tober 12,  184J— the  Legislature  of  Canada 
(Ontario  and  (Quebec)  p;issed  an  Act  which 
was  held  for  the  time  of  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  and  which  imposed  a  duty  of  3s. 
a  quarter  on  all  wheat  imported  into 
Canada,  except  that  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  Colonics. 
It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  that  this  was 
done  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  reciprocal 
reduction  in  the  duties  upon  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Canada.  In  the  succeeding 
year  this  became  law  but  with  very  impor- 
tant changes  looming  upon  the  horizon. 
The  fust  Canadian  interest  to  suffer  under 
the  British  Free  Trade  movement  was  the 
one  most  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
moment.  Up  to  this  time  the  British  duty 
imposed  upon  Baltic  timber  had  been 
SSs.  per  load,  whilst  Canadian  timber 
was  admitted  at  the  nominal  iigure  of 
IDS. ;  in  1841  the  rates  had  been  lowered 
to  30s.  and  IS.  respectively.  The  result 
was  a  steady  growth  of  unrest  in  the 
provinces  and  a  natural  diminution  of 
faith  in  the  permanence  of  English 
tariff  legislation. 

In  studying  the  condition  at  this  time 
of  the  Canadian  provinces — prior  to  1841 
there  was  no  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada — it  seems  evident  that  the  British 
preferential  tariff  helped  the  colonists 
but  that  its  full  benefit  was  destroyed 
and  the  measure  of  its  usefulness  restricted 
by,  first,  absolute  ignorance  amongst 
Canadians,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  foreign 
countries,   as   to   the    vast    resources    and 


trade  with  the  I'niled  States  over  a  lenn 
of  yeais  at  this  period  shows  to  what 
an  extent  the  foreign  comnierce  of  British 
America  was  handicapped— not,  of  course, 
by  the  preference  given  Canadians  in  the 
British  market,  but  by  the  Navigation 
Laws  and  other  commercial  regulations 
of  that  age  of  colonial  leading-strings. 
In  a  Memorandum  prepared  by  Sir 
Kdward  Thornton,  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  George 
Brown  and  dated  .\pril  27,  1874,  were 
recorded  official  statistics  of  the  trade 
referred  to  with  the  United  States. 

The  figures  for  the  whole  11  years, 
1821  to  1831  inclusive,  showed  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  (in- 
cluding Newfoundland)  to  be  $31,401,326, 
whilst  the  imports  from  the  provinces 
were  only  87,''>84,539,  In  the  13  years 
following,  1833-45,  there  was  an  increase. 
The  total  exports  from  the  Republic  into 
the  provinces  were  $58,722,869,  and  the 
imports  from  the  provinces  into  the 
United  States  were  $23,356,275.  During 
this  period  there  was  never  such  a  degree 
of  prosperity  in  the  provinces  as  would 
be  satisfactory  to  a  modern  Canadian. 
From  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  up  to 
1 84 1  the  provinces  were  indebted  for 
any  little  progress  which  they  did  make 
to  their  preference  in  the  British  market, 
to  the  consequent  growth  of  the  lumber 
trade,  and  to  the  business  operations  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Tariffs  were 
in  a  most  complex  condition.  Each 
province  had  duties  against  the  other, 
and  over  all  was  the  controlling  power  of 
the  Home  Government  legislating  in 
natural  ignorance  of  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  then  comparatively  insignificant 
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countries  of  this  cciMliiKiil  wlmse  hcjrders, 
then  as  now,  ran  together  fur  thousands 
of  miles.  In  1846  came  the  abolition  of 
Britain's  Protective  policy,  and  the  con- 
setiuent  abrogation  of  the  Preference 
followed  by  the  Annexation  movement 
of  184c)  and  a  period  of  deep  depres- 
sion. 

I)ari[ig  tliese  years  of  change  in  llie  Old 
Land,  Canadian  duties  remained  pretty 
nmcli  the  same,  the  average  being  lo.J  per 
cent.,  and  the  free  imports  into  the  country 
forming  only  2^  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
For  the  8  years  from  1841  to  1849  the 
imports  of  Canada— the  two  provinces — 
amounted  to  $117,715,000  and  the  total 
duty  collected  to  $14,040,000.  But  these 
importations,  small  as  they  may  seem 
to  the  Canadian  of  to-day,  were  too  large 
for  the  business  and  population  of  that 
time  and  undoubtedly  helped  to  swell  the 
troubles  of  the  country.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  earlier  provincial  trade 
vvitli  tlie  United  States,  and  the  same 
comparative  conditions  continued  to  pre- 
vail. During  the  8  years  1846-53  the 
Repulilic  exported  to  the  provinces 
$77,092,  514  and  imported  from  them  only 
$36,753,592.  This  great  preponderance  in 
United  States  exports  to  Canada  over 
its  imports  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  of  Canada  steadily  increasing  its 
use  of  .-Vmerican  railways,  canals,  and 
jobbing  centres  in  carrying  British  goods 
into  the  provinces.  This  trend  in  the 
transportation  trade  became  especially 
marked  after  the  abrogation  of  the  British 
Protective  tariff.  Prior  to  1846  there  had, 
of  course,  been  no  bonding  system  or 
similar  arrangement.  The  export  of 
British  and  other  non-continental  products 
to    British    America    through    the    United 
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states  before  and  after  that  event  was  as 
follows  : — 


From  1 82 1  to  1832  inclusive 
,,      1846  ,,   1853 


Dollars. 
403,1)09 

4,640,332 

22,072,200 


Tills  laige  increase  was  clue  to  the 
.irrangenient  by  which  merchandise,  after 
1846,  was  brought  into  the  provinces 
without  any  payment  of  duties  at  the 
rnited  Stales  seacoast.  Through  the 
more  complete  method  in  operation  after 
1854,  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was 
consummated,  this  transit  trade  rose  till  in 
1868  it  amounted  to  $21,515,664,  or  nearly 
the  amount  of  the  whole  eight  years  from 
1846  to  1853.  Unfortunately  no  official 
ligures  were  kept  during  the  time  that 
Treaty  was  in  force,  and  we  can  only  guess 
at  the  great  value  it  must  have  been  to 
American  transportation  interests  by  the 
largelv  increased  general  trade  from  across 
the  border.  Much  of  the  British-American 
Lxport  trade  to  Great  Britain  also  went 
over  United  States  railways.  During  all 
these  years  Canadian  duties  against  the 
Republic  had  averaged  about  loi  per  cent., 
while  American  duties  upon  Canadian 
snoods  were  twice  as  high  and  sometimes 
more.  In  the  Republic's  history  from  1800 
to  i860  the  .A.merican  tariff  varied  far  more 
than  Canada's  had  done.  .A.t  times  it  was 
highlv  protective,  at  other  periods  almost 
free  in  its  scope  and  effect.  But,  whatever 
the  duties,  Canadian  imports  rose  steadily 
after  1849,  and  it  really  seems  in  ♦his  case, 
as  it  proved  in  many  others,  that  the  greater 
the  import  trade  of  this  new  country 
the  less  was  the  general  prosperity. 
Disorganization  of  business  and  commerce 
naturally  injured  internal  production  and 
appeared  to  cause  the  increased  import 
of  foreign  products.  The  following  trade 
table  is  from  official  sources  of  tliat 
I  period  ; — 


Imports. 


Duty. 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
18^3 
■«54 


£ 
3,002,891 

4.24.S017 
5o5^.097 
5,071,623 

7.995-359 
10,132,331 


444~547 
615,694 

737.439 

739.263 

1,028,676 

1.234.751 


In  this  latter  year,  however,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  relations  between 
the  Republic  and  the  provinces.  For  some 
time  previously  Canadian  farmers  had  been 


prospering  visibly.  The  Crimean  War 
kept  up  the  price  of  grain  to  a  very  high 
figure  and,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
exports  nearly  all  went  to  Great  Britain 
via  .\merican  railroads  and  ports,  this 
prosperity  was  maintained.  Just  as  the 
war  was  about  to  close,  and  a  reaction 
in  prices  might  have  been  expected,  Lord 
Klgin  succeeded  in  negotiating  his  famous 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  thus  opened  to  Canadian  farmers 
another  market  which  was  destined  in  a 
few  years  to  become  immensely  valuable, 
though  in  a  transient  way  and  because 
of  the  Civil  War  which  depleted  agri- 
cultural population  and  decreased  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  United  States. 
The  commercial  clause  in  the  Treaty, 
whicli  was  signed  on  June  5,  1854,  and 
terminated,  after  notice  by  the  United 
States,  in  1866,  enacted  that  certain  articles, 
being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the 
British  colonies,  or  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  admitted  into  each  country, 
respectively,  free  of  duty — the  more 
important  of  these  articles  being  grain, 
flour,  breadstuffs,  animals,  fresh,  smoked, 
and  salted  meats,  fish,  lumber  of  all  kinds, 
poultry,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  ores  of  metal, 
pitch,  tar,  flax,  liemp,  unmanufactured 
tobacco  and  rice. 

No  manufactures  of  any  kind  were 
included  in  the  Treaty,  and  whatever  the 
provinces  made  free  to  the  States  were 
also  made  free  to  Britain  ;  though  of 
course  this  did  the  Mother  Country  no 
particular  service  as  she  exported  hardly 
any  of  the  products  named.  But  dis- 
crimination was  avoided.  There  can  be 
no  question  regarding  the  apparent  value 
of  this  measure  to  Canada  and  the  Atlantic 
Provinces.  Agricultural  prices  remained 
high,  and  in  the  last  four  years  of  the 
Treaty  rose  still  higher.  Canadian  farmers 
prospered  greatly,  and  some  of  their 
descendants  have  looked  back  with  an 
easilv  understood  regret  to  the  time  when 
Reciprocity  existed.  Yet  special  events 
and  conditions  created  the  trade  and  caused 
this  prosperity,  in  the  main,  and  not 
specific  Treaty  arrangements.  Freights 
to  England  were  then  very  heavy ; 
transportation  of  all  kinds  was  slow  and 
costly ;  American  middlemen  largely 
controlled  the  traffic  ;  the  British  market 
was  not  what  it  is  to-day— a  pivotal  point 
of  agricultural  observation  and  attention. 
In  the  United  States,  when  the  tariff 
walls  were  thrown  down,  two  reasons,  one 
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following  the  other,  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  measure.  England,  which  even  at 
that  time  imported  a  large  amount  of 
.American  produce,  was  demanding  more 
than  local  conditions  would  permit  the 
Republic  to  supply — and  the  provinces 
therefore  benefited.  Internal  affairs  in 
tlie  United  States  aided  considerably  in 
this  direction. 

By  the  U.S.  Tariff  Bill  of  1846  and  the 
further  sweeping  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in 
1857,  the  American  market  had  become 
glutted  with  British  manufactures,  industries 
had  fallen  right  and  left,  hard  times  had 
supervened,  and,  after  the  crisis  of  1857, 
in  which  hundreds  of  banks  suspended, 
it  was  found  that  agricultural  production 
and  prosperity  had  naturally  suffered  with 
the  general  welfare.  .And,  although  this 
reacted  upon  the  Canadas  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  also  gave  an  opportunity  for 
provincial  products  to  take  the  place  of 
.American  in  the  British  markets  and  so 
helped  the  farmers.  Then,  in  1861,  after 
the  Morrill  Protective  Tariff  had  come  into 
force,  the  Civil  War  began,  and  once  more 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  Republic 
were  deranged  and  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  farmer's  product  enormously 
enhanced.  There  was  a  complete  reversal 
in  the  trend  of  trade.  Between  1854  and 
1866,  inclusive,  British  .America — the 
Canadas,  Atlantic  Provinces,  and  New- 
foundland—exported the  comparatively 
large  total  of  1267,612,131  worth  of 
products  to  the  United  States ;  while 
during  those  years  the  Republic  sent  the 
ISritish  Provinces  (Newfoundland  included) 
a  total  of  $271,940,897.  The  details  of  the 
trade  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  alone 
during  this  period  were  as  stated  in  the 
table  on  the  following  page. 

Tlie  political  and  international  causes  for 
the  abrogation  of  this  Treaty  need  not  be 
gone  into  here,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  some  apparent  ground  for 
the  reasons  put  forward  by  the  United 
States  opponents  of  the  arrangement. 
There  was  the  change  in  trade  just  men- 
tioned. Then  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
provinces  upon  manufactured  articles, 
which  for  many  years  had  averaged  about 
10  per  cent.,  began  after  1854  to  rise,  and, 
although  increased  nominally  for  revenue 
purposes  and  applied  to  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States,  this  process 
naturally  gave  room  for  American  criticism, 
and,  in  time,  formed  a  very  comfortable 
basis    for    the    Treaty    abrogation.       The 
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1850 

1 8";;  I 
.852 

«^5.> 
1854 

i8s<> 

1858 

i8s» 
1 8(11' 

i86i 

i»'3 

i8f)4  (one-haJf) 

1865 

i866 
1S67 


Imports  from 
f.rfjl  H'H.ilii. 


9,031,(1^1 

10,(17  1,1  33 
18,481),  IJl 

i2,i)(i3.3;,o 

i8,2ij,i)34 
17.550,025 
12.28(1,85^ 

M.7"7.S7i 
15,839,520 

•7.045.570 
21.089,915 
20. 1 7(1,964 
11,878,1^7 
21,055,871 
28,9()4,550 
54,2(10,509 


Imiiorts  trom 
llic  I  nllcd  SlalM. 


<'.57-.404 
7.*)5.=;.97.: 
f*.477.f'«».i 
11,782,147 

20,828,077 
22.704,501) 
20,224,(151 

i5.^'35.550 
17,592,265 
17,258,585 
20,206,080 
22.642,8(10 
18,457,(185 

7,952,401 
14,820,577 
20,474,6()2 
20,272,907 


I'ollowiny  t.ible  aliords  ;in  iiuin.;iliun  vt  liic 
position  of  Can.ndian  duties  upon  leading 
articles  in  the  years  mentioned  : — 


■857 


1859- 


Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Molasses       ... 

16 

II 

II 

30 

Sugar  (refined) 

32 

28 

25 

40 

Sugar  (other) 

27* 

20 

17A 

30 

Boots  and  shoes 

I2i 

17 

20 

25 

Harness 

12i 

Hi 

20 

25 

Cotton  goods... 

12* 

i.^* 

15 

20 

Iron  goods    ... 

12* 

18* 

15 

20 

Silk  goods     ... 

12* 

13* 

15 

20 

Woollen  goods 

12^ 

14 

15 

20 

Total  Imports. 


Doll.iiv. 

i6.7.5i).7f' 
20,i)()4,85; 

20,28(1,41)3 
31,981,430 
40,521), 325 
3(1,080,1(19 
43,584,387 

.3').4.3o.5i)S 
29,077,852 

35..=;.i.=i.')'."^ 
34,412,431 
39,7,50, 1 61 
45.080,939 
41,312,206 
21,406,712 
39,851,991 
53.802,319 
39,648,987 


Kxports  to 
('.rent  llrltAlu. 


llollarv. 
(.803,399 
0.021,401 

1 1 ,405,408 

10,870,714 

0,738.441 

10,407,044 

1 1,102.045 

8,,Si)8,6i'i 

7.073,100 

i2,74i),8i)i 

18,787,592 

15,045,420 

17,401,850 

4,700,244 

14,637,158 

12,981,641 

14,9(12,504 


l-l\p4>rtt  to  tlic 
Unltcil  Statts. 


Il.>ll.<tv 

5  1)33.243 
4.017.420 
7..=;.V'.i55 
■0.725.4.S5 
10,418,883 
20,002,291 
20,218,054 

14.7''2.64' 

'3..i73.'.V'* 

i5..5f*<>.Oi7 
20,61)8,348 

16,158,374 
1(1,980,810 
20,910,533 
8,022,963 
24.213,582 
34,770,261 
25,583,800 


Tol.nl  Kxpiiils. 


II..II.11S. 
12,943.795 

13,8io,(ki4 
15,307,(107 
23,801,303 
23,019,190 
28,188,4(11 
32,047,017 
27,006,024 
23.472,609 
24,703,329 

',4,^4  2, 062 

36,369,682 

"33.4 '7. 1 2« 
40,14(1,129 

'3.179.342 
40,792,1)60 
50,256,852 
45070,219 


In  a  document  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Treasury  by  the  Hon.  R.  Hatch, 
a  Special  Commissioner  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  Treaty,  it  was  reported — 
March  28,  i860 — that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment had  set  itself  deliberately  to  promote 
trade  and  transportation  of  products  within 
the  provinces  and  upon  Canadian  waters, 
besides  trying  to  increase  commerce  at 
.American  expense.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
something  in  this  contention.  Probably, 
also,  the  influx  of  British  goods  into  the 
United  States  under  its  low  tariff  was 
indirectly  affecting  provincial  industries. 
At  an)'  rate,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Buchanan,  of 
Hamilton,  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a 
vigorous  Protectionist  campaign,  and  in 
1858  Win.  Cayley,  Inspector-General,  or 
Finance  Minister  as  it  would  now  be 
termed,  raised  the  duties  considerably.  It 
was  left,  however,  to  the  Hon.  .\.  T.  Gait, 
who  held  that  position  in  the  succeeding 
j'ear,  to  inaugurate  a  consistent  policy  of 
Protection.  Public  meetings  had  been 
held  and  numerouslj'  signed  petitions  pre- 
sented    dealing    with     the    state     of     the 


cc-miiiiy,  llie  collapse  of  the  mercantile 
credit,  and  the  paralysis  of  industry  follow- 
ing upon  the  crisis  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  low  duties 
prevalent  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the 
Rcpulilic. 

The  result  of  tliis  condition  of  affairs — 
one  strikingly  similar  in  many  w^ays  to  that 
in  which  history  repeated  itself  in  1878 — 
was  the  Tariff  .Act  of  1859,  an  increase  of 
revenue  over  expenditure,  a  decided  pro- 
tection to  provincial  products,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  policy  of  "  Canada  for 
the  Canadians,"  which  has  ever  since  been 
carried  out  —  sometimes  efficiently  and 
effectively,  sometimes  very  inefficiently. 
Of  course  the  duties  were  not  uniform  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  with  those  in  the 
Canadas ;  they  usually  averaged  10  per 
cent,  upon  American  products  not  included 
ill  tlie  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and,  generally, 
the  same  rate  prevailed  against  goods  from 
Canada — as  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  still 
called. 

The  Treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866, 
and  with  that  event  began  a  new  era 
in  Canadian  history,  a  new  and  clearly 
defined  Canadian  national  life,  and  a 
development  of  trade  and  general  pros- 
perity far  beyond  anything  dreamed  of 
either  by  the  makers  or  breakers  of  the 
Reciprocity  arrangement.  Confederation 
was  created  (1867),  and  from  it  followed 
the  evolution  of  a  powerful  British  com- 
munity in  North  America  with  an  area, 
resources,  prosperitj',  and  prospects  second 
to  none  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere. 
The  provinces  of  Canada  started  out 
in  1867  with  a  great  country — greater 
indeed  than  they  knew  of — and  with 
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possibilities  of  progress  which  the  suc- 
ceeding 47  years  have  made  clear.  Con- 
federation was,  in  its  broad  sense,  a 
natural  result  of  evolution  towards  a 
Canadian  nationality ;  in  detail,  it  was 
tlic  product  of  American  aggression,  of 
commercial  necessities,  of  provincial 
jealousies,  and  of  Legislative  deadlocks. 
By  it  all  tariffs  between  the  provinces 
were  swept  away,  and  a  uniform  rate  of 
15  per  cent,  established  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  countries  outside  the  Con- 
federation. For  some  years  trade  matters 
were  in  the  background,  and  fiscal  history 
was  not  a  subject  of  intense  interest. 
The  small  revenue  tariff  served,  under 
the  depressed  conditions  of  tilings  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  sufticient  incidental 
protection  to  permit  of  considerable  in- 
dustrial development  ;  while  the  great 
prosperity  prevalent  in  England  prevented 
any  sacrifice  sale  of  surplus  English 
products  in  Canada.  Different  causes 
produced  in  this  case  the  same  result. 
United  States  manufacturers  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  financial  dislocation  of 
the  war,  and  British  concerns  seemed 
to  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  great 
markets  of  the  world.  Conseepiently 
Canada  was  let  alone,  and  its  little  15 
per  cent,  tariff  was  sufficient  for  tlie 
moment. 

In  1872  a  change  in  these  conditions 
commenced.  Up  to  that  time  the  new 
Confederation  had  been  fairly  prosperous, 
and  Parliament  had  devoted  the  most 
of  its  time  to  constitutional  organiza- 
tion and  local  disputes  or  to  international 
questions,  such  as  the  Fenian  raids  or 
the     Washington     Treaty.      The     results 
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anticipated    from    tlic    abrogation    of    tlie  duties    in    oidc-r    to   replenish    an    empty 

Reciprocity  Treaty   liad    been   averted    by  exchequer    and    provide     against     deficits 

tlic    rnion    or    else    the   fears    expressed  which  threatened  to  become  chronic, 

prior  to  that  event   had  been   tinged  with  The   trade  of   this  period,  1868  to  1878, 

an      exaggerated     idea     of      the     Treatv's  was  as  follows  : — 


1868 
1 869 
1870 
1 87 1 
1872 
187,^ 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Total  Imports, 


Dolhiis. 

73.459/H4 

70,415,165 
74,8:4,339 

c;6, 01)2,971 

111,430,527 

128,011,281 

128,213,582 

123,070,283 

93,210,346 

99,327,962 
93,081,787 


Total  Exports. 
Dollars. 

57,567,888 
50,474,781 

73.573  490 
74,173.618 
82,639,663 
89,789,922 
89.351,928 
77,886  979 
80,966,435 

75.«75.393 
79,323,667 


Dolliirs. 

131.027.532 
130,889,946 
148,387,829 
170,266,589 
194,070,190 
217,801,203 

-i7.5^'5.5io 
200,957,262 
174,176,781 
175.203.355 
172,405,454 


importance.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  S.  L. 
Tilley  was  able  to  announce  in  1872 
a  revenue  of  819,300,000  as  compared 
with  one  of  813,600,000  at  Confederation, 
togetlicr  with  a  surplus  of  over  three 
millions.  .A.t  the  stime  time,  however, 
he  sttitcd  that  Americtm  industries  httd 
revived,  and  that  their  competition  would 
very  soon  become  dangerous  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  injurious  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Dominion.  He  declared 
that  during  the  next  Session  the  Tariff 
must  be  increased  in  the  direction  of 
protective  duties. 

Fate  and  the  Canadian  people  ordained 
otlierwise,  though  not  in  reference  to 
that  particular  issue.  The  Pacific  Rail- 
way charges  intervened,  with  a  restilt 
shown  in  the  elections  of  1873,  and 
the  accession  of  .Alexander  Mackenzie 
to  power.  The  fisctil  policy  of  the 
Libertils  during  tlie  ensuing  period  is 
well  known,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie's  opinions 
upon  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  are 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  history.  He 
implicitly  believed  in  the  British  system, 
although  the  changes  in  continental  con- 
ditions during  his  term  of  oflrce  practi- 
cally made  the  Government's  policv  an 
entirely  different  one  from  that  of  the 
preceding  Administration — even  while  the 
duties  were  exactly  similar.  This  fact 
has  been  too  often  disregarded  or  unknown 
in  the  fiscal  discussion  of  a  later  day. 
It  soon  made  itself  obvious  to  the  people 
themselves.  Mr.  Tilley,  while  Finance 
Minister,  had  been  able  to  take  the 
duties  off  tea  and  coffee,  thus  remitting 
a  million  of  taxation  :  but  Mr.  Cartwright, 
before  very  long,   had    to    re-impose  these 


Meanwhile  the  revenues  decreased  while 
the  expenditures  increased  from 
*i9,i74,647  in  1873  to  824,445,381  in 
1879 ;  deficits  totalled  up  to  |6,ooo,ooo 
during  the  same  term  of  years.  Every 
branch  of  Canadian  life — commercial, 
financial,  and  national— either  slumbered 
or     retrograded.      It    was     not    that    the 


Product. 

Wheat 

Rye  and  barley 

Indian  corn  and  oats... 

Wheat  and  flour 

Rye  flour  and  cornnieal 

Oatmeal 

Potatoes 

Live  animals    ... 

Coal       

Salt        


Wool 

Pig  iron 

Bar  iron 

Plate  and  boiler  iron.. 

Iron  rails 

Steel  rails 

Bricks   ... 

Trees,  plants,  shrubs.. 

Flax,  dressed  ... 

Flax,  undressed 

Flax  seed 

Starch   ... 


expansion  of  revenue.  It  was  simplv 
that  they  did  nothing  to  avert  the  evils 
which  threatened  Canada  in  1873— 
nothing  to  ameliorate  the  troubles  which 
afflicted  it  from  that  time  up  to  1879. 
The  following  table  of  duties  imposed 
by  the  United  States  upon  specified 
Canadian  products,  and  those  imposed 
by  Canada  upon  .Vmerican  products,  in 
1873,  reveals  the  exact  situation. 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  United 
States  market  was,  Canadians  had  no 
power  to  enter  it,  while  American  manu- 
facturers and  producers  had  the  full  and 
free  sweep  of  Canada  and  made  good 
use  of  their  privilege,  .\merican  goods 
were  steadily  "slaughtered"  in  the 
Dominion  until  home-made  production 
was  utterly  discouraged,  and  even  the 
importation  of  British  goods  reduced 
from  $68,492,  100  in  1873  to  $37,315,000 
in  1878.  There  was  little  money  in  the 
country  and  little  enterprise  or  progress 
evident  amongst  those  classes  which  have 
since  become  the  bone  and  sinew  of  its 
industrial  development.  .As  with  manu- 
facturers, so  with  the  farmers.     In  1878  the 


Canadian  Duty. 

1                   American  Duty. 

Free 

20  cents  per  bushel 

Free 

15  cents  per  bushel 

Free 

10  cents  per  bushel 

Free 

20  per  cent. 

Free 

ID  per  cent. 

Free 

i  cent  per  lb. 

10  per  cent. 

15  cents  per  bushel 

10  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

Free 

75  cents  per  ton 

Free 

In  packages  12  cents  per 
100  lb.,  in  bulks  cents 
per  100  lb. 

... 

Free 

25  to  50  per  cent. 

Free 

87  per  ton 

5  per  cent. 

25  to  75  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 

825  and  8^0  per  ton 

Free 

814  per  ton 

... 

Free 

825  per  ton 

Free 

20  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

Free 

840  per  ton 

Free 

820  per  ton 

... 

Free 

20  cents  per  bushel 

... 

2  cents  per  lb. 

I  cent  per  lb.  and  20  per 

cent,  ad  valorem 

(iovernment  of  the  day  w.ts  primarilv 
to  blame  :  they  did  nothing  to  produce 
the  general  depression  or  to  render  more 
acute  the  American  competition  which 
destroyed  Canadian  industries,  deprived 
the  artisans  of  food  and  work,  and 
checked  the  development  of  tlie  countrv, 
the  progress  of  trade,  and  the  n.itural 
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Dominion  actuallv  imported  817,909,000 
worth  of  flour,  grain,  animals,  and  general 
agricultural  produce  from  the  United 
States  ill  competition  with  home-grown 
productions.  A  strenuous  political  struggle 
commenced  in  1876  and  ended  in  1878 
with  the  return  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald     to     power.       Protection    was     in- 


TWENTIETH    CEN'l  URN     IMPKI.SSIONS    Ol"    (CANADA 


auj;ur;Ucd,  the  N;ilioii;il  Policy  vv.i> 
established,  trade  and  icvciuic  increased 
as  follows : — 


1879  ... 
1882  ... 


Ill  wiu.ii  I.,  llu-  Mollier  Coiiuti  v  was  valued 
at  8.'t),j;7i  :  in  1S7S,  S4,;4i.;i)2  ;  In  iS.jj, 
$5,726,505.     The   e.xporl   of   oats   to  dreat 


1884  ... 
1886  ... 
iSqo  ... 
1S93  ... 
iS«)5  ... 


Between     i.^M     .mil     iNm     the     capital 

invested       in       Canadian        manufactures 

increased   by   8188,534,11)4   ;">cl   the   value 

of     the    product     hy    $i(-)^,yU),(>},7-      I" 

1S6S    Can.ada     had      imported      2,000,000 

lb.   of    raw  wool  ;   in    1S79,  4,900,000   lb.  ; 

in  1S92,  10.200,000  lb.     In  1868  it   bought 

abroad    1,200,000   lb.  of   cotton;    in    1879, 

8,703.000   lb.  :   in   1S92,  46,300,000    lb.     In 

1868   it   purchased    from    other    countries 

21,600,000    lb.    of     raw    sugar  :    in    1879, 

22,900,000    lb.  ;     in    1892,    343,000,000    lb. 

So,   in    a   lesser  degree,   with   regard   to 

hides,  hemp,  gutta-percha,  and  silk.     While 

the   various   industries   were   estimated   to 

have  added  §89,000,000  per  annum  to  the 

wealth    of     the    country    since     1881,     as 

compared  with  833,000,000  a  year  added 

during   the   previous  decade,  the   farmers 

also  improved  their  conditions.     Primarily, 

the     prosperity     of     the      country     was 

dependent    upon     its    agriculturists ;    and 

there    can  be    little    doubt    that    as     the 

home    market    grew    by    the    growth    of 

cities   and  as    foreign    competition   within 

the   Dominion   was   restricted    the   farmer 

correspondingly  prospered. 

Meanwhile,  the  previous  large  imports 
of  .American  products  were  restricted,  the 
production  of  the  North-West  increased 
greatly,  while  concurrently  with  the  supply 
of  a  much  larger  home  demand  the 
farmer  sent  more  of  almost  everything  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  opened  out  a 
dozen  new  avenues  of  production  and 
supplv.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
increase  of  agricultural  exports  to  the 
Mother  Country  during  these  years  of 
important  commercial  history.  In  1867 
Canada  exported  to  Great  Britain  cheese 
valued  at  8180,194;  in  1878  she  sent 
§3,801,643  worth;  in  1892,  811,593,660.  In 
1867  no  cattle  were  shipped  to  England  ; 
in  1878  the  export  was  8686,700  ;  and  in 
1892  it  was  87,481,613.     In  1867  the  export 


ll.lll.ll^ 

i>..ii.<iv 

II..II.IIS. 

Si../>4,427 

7'.4')<.-\vS 

>.^.^.4.^.^•''•'*- 

119.410,500 

102,137,203 

221,55(1.703 

110,31)7.043 

9i,40(>,4i)'> 

207,803,531) 

104.424.5(11 

85,251,314 

i8i),(i75,875 

121,858,241 

i)<).74>),i4t) 

2  1 8,607,  W" 

129,074,268 

118,5(14.352 

247,638,(120 

1 10,781.682 

113,638,803 

224,420,485 

l'"ctlcrat  Revenue. 


li..;;,u-. 
22,517,382 

.i.'v.if*,v4.=;^> 
31.861,962 

■?.^.^  77.040 
3<).87').<)23 
^8,1(18,(109 
33,978,129 


Britain  rose  from  $642,393  to  8891,880  and 
thence  to  81,975,485.  The  export  of  peas 
rose  from  81,187,312  to  81,429,425  and 
thence  to  82,422,088.  The  export  of 
apples  rose  from  nothing  in  1867  and  1878 
to  §1,405,527,  and  that  of  barley  from 
nothing  in  those  years  to  81,233,844  in 
1892.  In  short,  Canadian  agricultural 
exports  to  Great  Britain  —  including 
animals  —  increased  at  the  following 
rates : — 

Dollars. 

At   Confederation,    year   ending 

June  30,  1867 4,895,564 

Year  ending  June  30,  1878        ...   19,174.835 
Year  ending  June  30,  1892        ...  39,188,661 

The  development  of  Manitoba   and   the 
North-West   went    on   apace    and  showed 
possibilities  of  becoming   the   great   home 
market  that  has  since  come  into  existence. 
Its  progress  was  not  characterized  by  the 
phenomenal  rapidity  that  left  some  of  the 
Western  States  full  of  wrecked  settlements, 
bursted   booms,   and    deserted  towns,    but 
was,  with  the  exception  of   Manitoba  and 
its   land  boom,  a   slow   progress.     Winni- 
peg (with    the    exception    of    188 1-4)    and 
Brandon,  Regina  and  Calgary,  Port  .\rthur 
and  Portage  La  Prairie,  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,    showed   the    same   steady   growth  ; 
while  Manitoba  teemed  with  wheat  farms 
instead  of   deserted  prairie  lands,  and  the 
Territories  slowly  replaced  the  gopher  and 
coyote  with  cattle  and  horses.     The  cattle 
in  Assiniboia,   .Alberta,   and  Saskatchewan 
increaced  from  10,000  in   1881    to    100,000 
in    1891  ;   horses   from    9,500    to    231,000; 
sheep  from  346  to  4,920.     The  question  of 
what   was  really  the   best  market  had  not 
yet   become    a    subject   of    doubt    to    the 
people   of  any   part   of   the  great  country 
stretching    from    Lake    Superior     to     the 
Paciiic.     True,  the  United  States  lay  along 
the    border,    but     Dakota     or    Minnesota, 
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Oregon  or  W.islnugton,  h.ul  pioihiels  veiy 
siniihir  to  those  of  Manitob.i  m  lliilisli 
Columbia.  They  were  riv;ils  in  milling, 
competitors  in  production,  opponents  in 
i.iihv.iy  ni. liters  ;  the  cities  were  antagonists 
in  enterprise,  in  jobbing,  and  importing 
and  dislributing  interests.  .Ml  tlie  >urphis 
staple  products  of  e;ich  side  of  the  border 
went  to  the  common  natur;d  market  in 
tireal  Britain.  The  v;iluc  of  this  United 
Sliites  market  to  Canada  became,  how- 
ever, the  great  issue  of  the  general 
elections  of  1891,  and  though  disreg.udeil 
then,  it  again  beciime,  in  hju,  llie  vil.il 
ijuestion  of  Ihe  d;iy. 

In    i8()i    Canada   had    exported  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  United  States  valued 
at    810,917,358,    but    imported    from    that 
country  §9,395,747  worth.     The   net  value 
of  the  market  to  our  farmers  was  therefore 
81,521,610    during    th;it    year.     Meantime, 
the    export     to     Great     Britain     of     farm 
products  was  825,074,464  ;  the  agricultural 
imports     from     there — chicHy     wool     and 
hemp — 81,408,239.     This  relative   value  of 
the    two   markets    was   a    vital    matter    in 
connection    with  tlie  policy  of    Canada  in 
this   period.     The   advocates   of   Canadian 
Protection      claimed      that     the      British 
market  was  aiul  always  must  be,  so  far  as 
could  be  seen  ahead,  the   main   object   of 
the   farmers'   attention   after   the    .satisfac- 
tion of  local  demands.     The  promotion  of 
trade  in  that  direction    naturally   followed 
hv   the   creation   of   rapid   lines   of    inter- 
communication, by  favourable   tariff   rates 
and    by   the   consistent   cultivation  of   old 
and  new  products  for  the  immense  demand 
which  existed  there. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
was  really  the  most  profitable  market  for 
the  whole  Dominion,  as  it  was  for  towns 
and  farmers  along  the  border,  then 
Canadian  policy  should,  presumably,  have 
been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
American  trade,  of  continental  commerce, 
of  transportation  .systems  fitted  into  a 
North  and  South  system.  If  the  lirst 
policy  was  the  correct  one,  Canada  would 
naturally  retain  Protection  and  grant 
preferential  tariffs  to  Britain,  support 
better  cable  rates,  faster  steamship  lines, 
Imperial  conferences,  Empire  exhibitions, 
etc.,  as  important  factors  in  promoting 
trade.  If  the  second  were  the  true  course, 
commercially,  and  political  or  national 
considerations  were  waived  as  not  being 
pertinent  to  the  issue,  then  commercial 
union    or    absolute    free    trade    with    the 
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United  States  was  the  only  complete  and 
logical  method.  Following  i8g6  and  the 
chanf^e  of  Government,  the  British  line 
of  policy  was  followed  and  developed — 
loliowecl  in  the  form  of  moderate  Protec- 
tion, developed  by  a  Preferential  tariff. 
The  followmg  table  shows  the  progress 
of  trade  and  business  under  the  Laurier 
Administration  : — 


tariffs.  But  the  new  Dominion  tariff  was 
not  especially  contrived  to  encourage  trade 
among  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  it 
still  tended  southward  to  the  magnet  of 
a  large  population  and  the  attraction  of 
great  industries — which  steadily  expanded 
as  the  time  of  Civil  War  receded  into 
the  distance.  A  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1883 


Imports. 


E.\ports. 


1896  ... 
1898  ... 
1900  ... 
1902  ... 
1904  ... 
1906  ... 
1908  ... 
I910  ... 


Dollars. 
1 18,01  T, 508 
140,323,053 
189,622,513 
212.270,158 
259,211,803 
294,286,015 
370,786,525 
391,852,692 


Dollars. 

121,013,852 
104,152,683 
191,894,723 
211,640,286 
213,521,235 
256,586,630 
280,006,606 


Bank  Assets. 


Dominion 
Revenue. 


Dollars. 
316,122,706 
365,634,052 
440,348,102 
581,786,985 

t'94.303.415 

861,602,330 

926,017,629 

1,230,825,305 


Dollars. 
36,618,591 
40,550,238 
51,029,994 
58,050,790 
70,669,817 
80,139,360 
96,054,506 
101,503,711 


In  191 1,  another  change  of  Government 
took  place  over  the  Reciprocity  proposals, 
but  there  was  no  change  in  tariff  policv, 
and  trade  still  continued  to  develop. 
The  imports  of  191 1  were  $472,247,540; 
of  1912,  *559,320,544  ;  of  1913,  8692,032,392. 
The  exports  of  191 1  were  $297,196,365; 
of  1912,  $315,317,250  ;  of  1913,  $393,232,057. 
The  tariff  duties  collected  in  these 
three  years  were,  respectively,  $73,312,367, 
$87,576,036,  and  $115,063,687.  Then  came 
the  depression  of  1913  and  1914  and  a 
partial  clieck,  but  only  a  check,  upon  the 
bounding  prosperity  of  Canada. 

One  other  tr.ide  topic  or  biT.nch  of  tlie 
general  condition  should  be  dealt  with  in 
conclusion.  During  the  years  following 
Confederation  there  was  a  vital  but  almost 
unnoticed  development  which  had  more 
to  do  with  public  prosperity  than  almost 
any  other  condition — though  perhaps  a 
result  of  several  causes  rather  than  in 
itself  a  cause.  The  confederated  provinces 
started  with  a  tiny  traffic  amongst  them- 
selves of  a  million  or  so  and  with  the  very 
large  trade,  comparatively,  of  $75,000,000 
between  the  provinces  and  the  Republic. 
After  union,  what  might  be  called  the  home 
trade  grew,  but  very  slowly,  for  a  decade. 
Reciprocity  was,  of  course,  a  fact  as 
between  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Dominion  and  was  a  vivid  contrast  to  the 
previous  conditions  of  reciprocity  with 
a    foreign     country    and     inter-provincial 


and,  after  exhaustive  inquiry,  reported  that 
the  trade  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  with 
the  other  Provinces  had  increased  from 
$1,200,000  in  1866  and  an  average  of  i* 
millions  a  year  between  1850  and  1865,  to 
$22,000,000  in  1882.  The  trade  in  tish 
from  Nova  Scotia  westward  had  developed 
to  very  large  proportions,  and  as  far  west 
as  Montreal  a  very  considerable  trade 
was  being  done  in  fish  and  oils,  in  West 
Indian   goods,   and   in    coal. 

Kxact  information,  either  then  or  now, 
is  difficult  to  obtain  upon  this  point. 
There  were  no  tariffs  to  draw  upon,  for 
facts  and  figures  had  to  be  largely 
estimates.  It  is,  however,  known  that 
from  1882  onward  the  business  between 
the  provinces,  both  east  and  west,  greatly 
and  .steadily  increased.  Canadian  manu- 
factured goods  held  tlieir  own  home 
market  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and, 
as  the  country  grew  in  population,  wealth, 
and  transportation  facilities,  the  value  of 
this  internal  market  naturally  developed. 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures  from  Nova 
Scotia  came  up  to  the  inland  provinces, 
cotton  and  other  goods  of  New  Brunswick 
reached  the  markets  of  Ontario.  Farm 
implements  and  various  products  of 
industrial  activity  from  Ontario  poured 
into  the  Xorth-Wcst.  Boots  and  shoes  from 
Quebec  supplied  part  of  the  Ontario 
market.  The  fish  of  the  Atlantic  and  tlie 
Pacific   came  west  and  east  in  expanding 


quantities.  Nova  Scotia  coal  supplied 
Quebec  more  and  more  largely.  Indica- 
tions of  this  increasing  inter-provincial 
traffic  were  found  in  the  coasting  trade, 
which  grew  10,000,000  tons  in  volume 
between  1887  and  1896;  in  the  freight 
carried  by  railways,  which  increased 
8,000,000  tons  during  tlie  same  period  ;  in 
the  shipment  of  food  products  sent  from 
Montreal  to  tlie  Maritime  Province  ports, 
which  expanded  very  largely  in  these 
years  ;  in  the  freight  carried  by  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  which  grew  from  421,000 
tons  in  1877  to  1,379,000  in  1896  and  still 
more  largely  in  succeeding  years.  While, 
therefore,  estimates  only  were  possible, 
the  evidences  of  a  large  increase  in  this 
inter-provincial  trade  were  sufficiently 
clear  to  warrant  George  Johnson,  the 
Dominion  Statistician  of  that  time,  in 
making  elaborate  calculations  and  de- 
ductions from  wliich  (in  1899)  he  placed 
tlie  total  trade  interchange  among  the 
provinces  at  $80,000,000.  Following  out 
his  methods  of  calculation,  the  figures  in 
1913  would  be  at  least  $250,000,000. 

In  the  future  Canadian  trade  will  follow 
along  fairly  well-beaten  tracks  unless  some 
cataclysm  of  war  should  change  its  current 
and  lines  of  development.  Population 
will  grow  and  internal  commerce  expand 
like  that  of  the  United  States  ;  railway 
systems  running  east  and  west,  and  their 
affiliated  steamship  lines,  must  continue  to 
influence  the  courses  of  trade  across  the 
oceans  and  into  other  continents  ;  new 
and  ever-clianging  tariff  adjustments  in 
the  American  Republic  must  act  and  re- 
act upon  Canadian  conditions  ;  possible 
fiscal  changes  in  Britain  or  in  Canada 
itself  will  modify  or  promote  existing  lines 
of  commerce.  It  is,  however,  fairly 
obvious  that  no  force  now  visible  can 
prevent  Canadian  commerce  from  being 
large  in  measure  and  important  in 
character — or  can  limit  it  in  any  broad 
way  to  either  this  continent  or  to  the 
Empire  to  which  the  Dominion  belongs. 
There  was  a  stage  in  development  when 
either  of  these  latter  conditions  might 
have  been  created  and  rendered  reason- 
ably permanent  ;  that  stage  is  now  (1914) 
apparently  past,  though  either  policy  can 
be  aided  to  a  limited  extent  by  tariff 
changes  and  adjustments. 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR 
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II K  relations  between 
Capital  and  Labour  in 
Canada  have  deve- 
loped along  lines 
similar  to  those  fol- 
lowed in  other  coun- 
tries,  inlUienced 
chiefly  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  former 
through  her  traditions  as  the  mother  country 
of  half  the  population,  and  the  latter  through 
juxtaposition,  by  which  constant  untram- 
melled intercourse  between  the  two  peoples 
is  permitted.  Mutual  interests  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  numerous  employers' 
associations  on  the  one  hand,  and  labour 
organizations  on  the  other,  sometimes 
working  together  for  common  ends,  or 
negotiating  with  each  other  in  a  friendly 
spirit  to  compose  their  differences,  and  at 
other  times  strenuously  fighting  each  other 
by  strike  or  lock-out. 

So  far  as  is  known,  employers'  associa- 
tions in  Canada  date  only  from  about  1874, 
in  which  year  were  formed  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Mason 
Builders'  section  of  the  Builders'  Exchange 


of  Toronto.  A  list  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  by  the  Department  of  Labour  of 
Canada,  in  September  1905,  shows  a  total 
of  220  emploj'ers'  associations  in  existence, 
of  which  80  had  been  formed  since 
1901.  As  this  list  was  admitted  to  be 
incomplete  at  the  time,  and  as  new 
associations  have  since  been  formed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  growth  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the 
present  number  at  over  300.  As  an 
instance  of  the  development  of  employers' 
associations  in  recent  years,  it  ma}-  be 
mentioned  that  the  membership  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has 
increased  from  340  in  1900  to  3,007  in  1913. 
This,  the  most  important  organization  of 
employers  in  the  Dominion,  is  interested 
in  questions  affecting  manufacturers  in 
general,  and  is  not  concerned  particularly 
with  the  relations  between  employers  and 
their  emplovxes  or  with  questions  of  trade 
unionism.  At  their  last  annual  meeting 
the  subjects  discussed  or  referred  to  in 
the  President's  address  were  commercial 
intelligence,  fire  insurance,  legislation, 
workmen's  compensation,  transportation, 
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the  tariff,  and  technical  education.  With 
regard  to  the  last,  a  committee  appointed 
to  deal  with  technical  education  recom- 
mended co-operation  with  labour  organiza- 
tions and  other  bodies  in  approaching  the 
various  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. Other  employers'  associations, 
cliiefly  the  building  trades,  have  as  an 
important  feature  of  their  work  the  con- 
duct of  negotiations  with  the  trade  unions 
with  reference  to  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment.  Xt  times  employers  have 
banded  together  to  enforce  the  principle 
of  the  '•  open  shop,"  but  more  frequently 
they  conduct  friendly  negotiations  with 
officials  of  trade  unions  and  sign  agree- 
ments as  to  wages,  hours,  and  general 
conditions  of  employment. 

The  trade  union  movement  in  Canada 
is  of  a  far  earlier  origin,  having  existed  in 
the  province  of  Ouebec  nearly  ninety  years 
ago.  In  1827  there  was  a  local  union  of 
printers  in  the  city  of  Ouebec,  and  in  1834 
there  was  a  shoemakers'  union  in  Montreal. 
Ten  years  later  the  stonecutters  in  that 
city  were  also  organized.  In  Ontario  the 
earliest  trade  unions  were  the  shoemakers', 
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called  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  and  the 
printers',  who  subsequently  became  aftili- 
atcd  with  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  formed  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  in  1869. 
In  1868-9  "1^  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  and 
blaclismiths  were  organized  at  Ottawa,  and 
from  1870  there  lias  been  a  rapid  spread 
of  trade  unionism  in  Canada.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1913  there  was  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Labour  the  existence  of 
2,017  local  branches  and  independent  trade 
union  organizations  of  all  types  in  Canada, 
with  a  membership  of  175,799,  representing 
over  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Tlie  local  unions  form  brandies  of  general 
organizations,  most  of  wliom  represent 
particular  trades.  These  again  are  united 
in  still  larger  organizations,  of  which  the 
more  important  are  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labour,  with  which  are  affiliated 
87  international  unions  operating  in  Canada, 
having  a  membership  of  over  93,000  ;  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
representing  in  1913  a  membership  of 
80,801  ;  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Labour,  vi'hicli  is  now  in  its  fifth  year, 
and  represents  nationalism  as  distinguished 
from  internationahsni  in  the  trade  union 
movement. 

Labour  organization  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  dates  from  1864,  when  a  union 
was  formed  in  the  metal  trades  in  Nova 
Scotia,  but  for  nianv  vears  progress  was 
very  slow.  Since  1879,  however,  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth.  In  1912  there  were 
147  local  unions  in  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Tlie  most  important  development 
was  the  formation  in  1879  of  the  Provincial 
Workmen's  Association  in  Nova  Scotia, 
with  jurisdiction  over  miners  and  miners' 
helpers  in  that  province.  The  objects  of 
this  association  are  "  to  advance  the  inte- 
rests of  its  members  morally  and  socially, 
to  secure  remuneration  for  labour  as  the 
state  of  trade  shall  warrant,  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labour,  to  secure  true  weight 
of  the  miners'  output,  and  generally  to 
secure  better  conditions  for  members  of 
the  society. "  In  1908  the  territory  of  the 
Provincial  Workmen's  Association  was 
invaded  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  and  the  latter  had  10  local 
branches  in  1913,  compared  with  23  lodges 
of  the  Provmcial  Workmen's  Association. 
In  1909  the  Provincial  Workmen's  Asso- 
ciation became  affiliated  with  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Labour,  bringing  to  the 
Federation   a   large    increase   in    member- 


ship, and  extending  its  scope  and  influence 
to  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  dates  from  December  1883,  having 
been  preceded  bv  the  Canadian  Labour 
Union,  wliicli  was  formed  in  1873,  but 
lapsed  after  its  third  annual  congress  in 
1875.  Since  1885  meetings  of  the  Congress 
have  been  held  every  year,  and  it  has 
steadilv  grown  in  numbers  and  influence. 
In  1902  a  number  of  unions  broke  away 
froui  tlie  Congress,  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  amendments  to  its  constitution  excluding 
from  representation  branches  of  the 
Knights  of  Labour  and  national  unions 
where  international  unions  of  the  same 
craft  existed.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
National  Trades  and  Labour  Congress, 
wiiicli,  in  1908,  became  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Labour. 

The  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  deals  particularly  with  labour 
legislation,  both  provincial  and  federal, 
and  every  year  deputations  from  this  body 
wait  upon  the  various  Governments  to  lay 
before  them  the  views  of  the  Congress  on 
matters  of  public  interest,  and  to  discuss 
the  new  laws  that  are  desired  by  the  labour 
organizations.  The  Congress  also  issues 
charters  to  federations  of  local  unions, 
which  comprise  2  provincial  federations, 
6  building  trades  councils,  3  metal  trades 
councils,  8  printing  trades  councils,  and 
3  federations  of  railway  employees.  There 
is  also  a  Canadian  National  Printing  Trades 
Council,  affiliated  with  tlie  Canadian 
Federation  of  Labour. 

In  addition  to  the  labour  organizations 
already  mentioned,  local  branches  of 
different  trade  unions  have  established 
"district  councils"  or  "conference  boards," 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  a  stated  area, 
whether  it  be  a  municipality,  province,  or 
as  in  one  or  two  cases  the  whole  Dominion. 
Each  district  council  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  one  craft  only,  and  meets  at 
stated  intervals  to  consider  matters  affect- 
ing the  membership  which  could  not  be 
so  advantageously  dealt  witli  by  the  local 
unions.  There  are  14  different  district 
councils  or  conference  boards  in  tlie 
building  trades,  3  in  the  metal  trades, 
and  4  in  mining.  Boot  and  shoe 
workers,  garment  workers,  printers,  long- 
shoremen, and  barbers,  have  one  organ- 
ization each  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
various  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees 
have  likewise  general  councils,  better 
known     as     protective,     adjustment,     or 


grievance  committees,  which  deal  with 
matters  affecting  conditions  of  employ- 
ment on  the  different  railways,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
possesses  legislative  boards  for  each 
province  as  well  as  one  for  the  whole 
Dominion. 

An  interesting  development  in  trade 
unionism  is  the  rise  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  which  had  its 
origin  in  Chicago  in  1903  and  spread  to 
Western  Canada  some  years  later.  In 
1912  the  organization  claimed  a  member- 
ship of  40,000,  including  5,000  members 
in  Canada,  chiefly  in  British  Columbia. 
In  1913,  however,  the  membersliip  declined 
to  14,310,  with  1,000  members  in  Canada. 
As  distinguished  from  the  regular  trade 
unions,  the  plan  of  the  I.W.W.,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  is  to  organize  by  indus- 
tries rather  than  by  crafts,  claiming  that 
the  trade  unions  foster  a  state  of  affairs 
wliicli  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be 
pitted  against  another  set  in  the  same 
industry.  It  is  revolutionary  in  its  aims, 
which  it  declares  to  be  the  abolition  of 
the  wage  system.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "American  Syndicalism," 
and  like  syndicalism  it  is  based  on  class 
consciousness  rather  tlian  craft  con- 
sciousness. While  organized  from  the 
first  to  admit  of  indefinite  expansion, 
however,  it  has  not  yet  formulated  a 
definite  plan  of  action,  such  as  the  syndi- 
calist scheme  to  vest  the  ownership  of 
each  industry  in  the  workers  therein. 
Tlie  I.W.W.  lias  met  with  little  success 
ill  enlisting  the  workers  of  the  more 
highly  skilled  trades,  but  has  recruited 
its  ranks  chiefly  from  the  more  poorly 
paid  workers,  who  had  little  organization 
before.  In  1913  there  were  13  local 
unions  of  the  I.W.W.  in  Canada,  9  of 
them  being  in  British  Columbia,  3  in 
Alberta,  and   i   in  Manitoba. 

The  earliest  legislation  with  regard  to 
labour  organizations  in  Canada  was  "  The 
Trade  Unions  Act,"  passed  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament  in  1872.  Prior  to 
that  trade  unions  were  under  British 
common  law,  and  were  teclmically 
unlawful  associations  in  so  far  as  they 
attempted  by  combination  to  alter  their 
conditions  of  employment  by  means  of 
strikes,  or  by  otherwise  acting  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  This  .Act  defines  a  trade 
union  as  sucli  combination,  whether 
temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating 
the      relations      between      workmen      and 
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in.i>ui>.  in  i>M  luijH'Miig  rostiictivc  cuu- 
(lilions  on  the  conduct  of  any  tr.ulc  or 
business,  as  would,  but  for  this  Act,  have 
been  deemed  to  be  an  unlawful  com- 
bination by  reason  of  some  one  or  more 
of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of 
trade.  While  the  Act  did  nut  allow 
the  enforcement  in  the  Courts  of  any 
agreement  between  members  of  a  trade 
union  concerning  the  conditions  of  their 
employment,  or  for  the  payment  of  any 
subscription  or  penalty  to  the  union,  or 
for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the 
union  to  provide  benelits  to  members, 
to  furnish  contributions  to  any  employer 
or  workman  not  a  member  of  such  trade 
union,  or  to  discharge  any  fine  imposed 
by  a  Court,  or  of  any  agreement  between 
one  trade  union  and  another,  or  of  any 
bond  to  secure  the  performance  of  any 
of  these  agreements,  vet  none  of  these 
agreements  were  to  be  deemed  unlawful. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  Act  for  the 
registration  of  trade  unions,  but  tiiis 
privilege  has  been  very  seldom  exercised 
by  labour  organizations.  An  important 
section  of  the  Act  declares  that  "  the 
purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not, 
by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in 
restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  un- 
lawful, so  as  to  render  any  member  of 
such  trade  union  liable  to  criminal  pro- 
secution for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  or 
so  as  to  render  void  or  voidable  any 
agreement  or  trust." 

The  ne.\t  Dominion  legislation  of  im- 
portance affecting  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour  was  not  passed  until 
the  year  igoo,  when  "The  Conciliation 
Act,  1900,"  became  law  on  July  i8th. 
This  Act  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Labour  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  publishing  information 
relating  to  the  conditions  of  labour, 
making  inquiries  into  important  industrial 
questions,  and  issuing  the  Labour  Gazcltc 
as  an  official  monthly  publication  con- 
taining information  regarding  conditions 
of  the  labour  market  and  kindred  subjects. 
In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  Laboiii 
Gazelle  has  been  issued  regularly  since 
September  1900. 

The  first  form  of  intervention  in  labour 
disputes  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
Government  is  derived  from  this  Act, 
which  provides  that  where  a  difference 
exists  between  employers  and  workmen, 
or  between  two  classes  of  workmen,  the 
Minister  may  (a)  inquire  into  the   causes 


M\d  ciicumslances  of  the  difference;  (l<) 
take  such  steps  as  to  him  seem  expedient 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  parlies 
to  the  dilTerencc  to  meet  together,  by 
themselves  or  their  representatives,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  chairman  mutually 
agreed  upon,  or  nominated  bv  him  or  bv 
some  other  person  or  body,  with  a  view 
to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  <lif- 
ferencc  :  or  ((•)  on  the  application  of 
employers  or  workmen  interested  .  .  . 
appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as 
conciliator  or  as  a  board  of  conciliation  ; 
or  (if)  on  the  application  of  both  parties 
to  the  difference,  appoint  an  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  registra- 
tion of  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
formed  by  an  agreement  between  the 
employers  and  employees,  but  as  the 
registration  was  merely  permissive  and 
did  not  convey  any  particular  benefits 
to  the  conciliation  boards  or  to  any  of 
the  parties  interested,  none  of  ihem  took 
advantage  of  this  power. 

While  the  Conciliation  Act  did  not 
directly  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  yet  it  was  the  means  of 
bringing  to  an  end  many  disputes  between 
emploj'ers  and  their  workmen,  while  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
under  the  Act  provided  an  opportunity 
of  collecting  valuable  iiitorniation  on  all 
phases  of  the  labour  question,  thus  laving 
the  basis  for  subsequent  legislation  for 
the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
From  the  time  of  its  coming  in  force  in 
1900  up  to  1907,  when  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  superseded,  the  friendh"  mediation 
of  the  Department  under  the  Act  was 
sought  in  forty-two  cases,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  a  settlement  was 
arranged  satisfactory  to  both  parties  to 
the  dispute.  Since  the  Department  rarely 
intervened  without  its  services  being 
sought,  it  followed  that  generally  at  least 
one  party  was  ready  to  come  to  terms, 
and  the  offer  of  the  friendly  mediation 
of  the  Department  was  seldom  refused 
by  the  other  parly.  All  that  was  then 
required  was  for  an  outsider  to  act  as 
a  go-between,  informing  each  side  of  the 
points  on  which  they  were  both  agreed, 
and  finding  out  how  far  each  was  pre- 
pared to  go  in  compromising  on  the  other 
points.  The  occasions  on  which  failures 
to  effect  a  settlement  were  recorded  were 
chiefly  those  in  which  one  party  claimed 
that  they  were  no  longer  concerned. 
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The  next  important  legislation  was  the 
Railway  Labour  Disputes  Act,  l<)o.>.  In 
the  preamble  to  this  Act  the  motives 
underlying  its  adoption  were  stated  in  the 
following  terms:  "Whereas  from  lime  to 
time  differences  may  aiise  between  rail- 
vv.iy  companies  and  their  employees  which, 
the  parlies  thereto  failing  to  adjust,  may 
iisult  in  lock-outs  and  strikes  ;  and  whereas 
railway  lock-outs  and  strikes  may  interfere 
with  the  proper  and  efficient  transportation 
of  mails,  passengers,  and  freight,  interrupt 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  countiv, 
cause  railw.ays  to  fall  into  disrepair  to  llie 
danger  of  the  lives  of  passengers  and 
employees,  and  in  various  other  ways 
occasion  serious  injury  both  public  and 
private  ...  it  is  desirable  to  aid  in  the 
settlement  of  such  differences."  This  Act 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute 
between  railwa)'  employers  and  employees, 
wliicli  llireatens  to  ciilniinale  in  a  strike 
or  lock-out,  a  committee  of  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  investigation  may  be 
established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
upon  application  of  either  party  to  the 
dispute  or  of  any  municipality  directly 
affected  by  it.  The  duty  of  the  concilia- 
tion committee  is  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  settlement.  Failing 
this,  the  Minister  may  refer  the  matter 
to  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  with  full  power 
of  summoning  witnesses  and  examining 
them  under  oath.  While  the  award  of 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  is  not  binding 
on  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  provision  i^ 
made  for  its  publication  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  in  the  hope  that  the  force  of  an 
informed  public  opinion  will  compel  the 
acceptance  of  the  award  by  the  dis- 
putants. 

For  some  time  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  relations  between  railway  com- 
panies and  their  employees  were  remark- 
ably tranquil,  and  the  Act  was  only 
invoked  once,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute 
between  the  tirand  Trunk  Railway 
Company  and  telegraphers.  In  this 
instance  the  Act  proved  fully  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
not  only  was  a  strike  averted  but  the 
differences  themselves  were  adjusted  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act. 

In  1906  there  was  a  serious  strike  of 
coal  miners  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  which 
being  prolonged  until  towards  the  close 
of  November  was  largely  responsible  for 
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a  coal  shortage,  amounting  almost  to  a 
famine  tlirougliout  tlie  adjoining  province 
of  Sasliatchewan.  The  dispute  was  tinally 
terminated  througli  the  intervention  of 
the  Department  of  Labour  under  the 
Concihation  Act,  1900,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  the  situation  was  quite  reheved 
in  the  communities  dependent  upon  these 
mines  for  their  fuel  supph'.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  strike  tlie  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  11)07,  v.-as 
passed  in  the  following  March.  The 
objects  of  this  measure  were  to  prevent 
so  far  as  possible  the  outbreak  of  strikes 
or  lock-outs  in  mines  or  public  utilities, 
and  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  any 
differences  arising  in  these  industries  that 
might  lead  to  a  cessation  of  work.  The 
principles  adopted  to  attain  these  ends 
were  simply  an  extension  of  those  em- 
bodied in  the  Railway  Labour  Disputes 
Act,  and  may  be  defined  as  compulsory 
investigation  of  trade  disputes  as  distin- 
guished from  voluntary  conciliation  and 
arbitration  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
compulsory  arbitration  on  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  railvva\'  disputes  the  parties 
concerned  might  avail  themselves  of 
either  Act,  but  it  was  declared  unlawful 
for  any  employer  to  declare  or  cause  a 
lock-out,  or  for  any  employee  to  go  on 
strike,  in  any  industry  coming  within  the 
scope  of  these  Acts,  prior  to  or  during  a 
reference  of  such  dispute  to  a  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation.  Another 
important  provision  of  the  Act  is  one 
which  requires  employers  and  employees 
to  give  at  least  30  days'  notice  of  any 
intended  change  affecting  conditions  of 
employment  as  to  wages  or  hours.  In  any 
industry  apart  from  mines  and  public 
utilities,  when  a  strike  or  lock-out  is 
threatened,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
provisions  of  this  .A.ct  with  the  consent 
of  both  parties  to  the  dispute.  Tlie 
administration  of  the  Act  is  directly  in 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
assisted  by  the  Registrar  of  Boards  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  and  register  all 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation, 
to  bring  them  at  once  to  the  attention 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and  generally 
to  "do  all  such  things  and  take  all  such 
proceedings  as  may  be  required  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  prescribed 
under  this  .\ct,  or  any  regulations  there- 
under."    The  form  of  application  is  strictly 


defined,  and  must  set  forth  (i)  tlie  parties 
to  the  dispute,  (2)  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  dispute,  (3)  .m  appro.ximate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  affected, 
and  (4)  tlie  efforts  made  by  the  parties 
themselves  to  adjust  the  dispute.  X  Board 
must  be  constituted  within  15  daj's  of  the 
receipt  of  the  application,  and  when 
formed  it  may  "  make  all  such  suggestions 
and  do  all  such  things  as  it  deems  right 
and  proper  for  inducing  the  parties  to 
come  to  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement 
of  the  dispute."  In  lyio  an  amending 
Act  was  passed,  but  the  changes  made 
were  for  the  most  part  unimportant  and 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  general 
principles  of  the  original  Act. 

While  this  legislation  has  not  completely 
put  a  stop  to  strikes  and  lock-outs  in 
mines  and  industries  of  public  utility,  it 
has  been  a  means  of  amicably  settling 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  differences 
that  would  otherwise  in  all  probability 
h.ive  resulted  in  strikes  or  lock-outs  of  a 
serious  nature. 

In  the  first  6  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  from  March  22,  1907,  to  March 
31,  1913,  a  total  of  145  disputes  were 
referred  to  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  under  the  Act,  and  on  only 
18  occasions  did  they  fail  to  avert  or 
end  strikes.  Of  the  145  disputes  that 
came  under  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
51  affected  mines  and  85  affected  industries 
of  transportation  and  communication. 
Four  others  involved  various  classes  of 
civic  employees  and  5  affected  other 
industries.  There  were  40  references 
under  the  Act  from  coal  mines,  61  from 
steam  railways,  and  13  from  street  rail- 
ways. The  largest  proportion  of  failures 
to  avert  strikes  was  in  the  metal  mines, 
in  which  there  were  recorded  5  failures 
out  of  a  total  of  11  disputes  referred 
to  boards. 

Laws  providing  for  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  of  trade  disputes  have  also 
been  enacted  by  the  provinces  of  Ontario, 
British  Columbia,  Quebec,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Ontario  Trade  Disputes 
Act  and  the  British  Columbia  Labour 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  both 
date  from  1894.  The  Quebec  Trade 
Disputes  Act  was  passed  in  1901,  and  the 
Nova  Scotia  Conciliation  Act  became  law 
in  1903.  In  addition  to  tliese,  the  Railwav 
and  Municipal  Board  of  Ontario  is  required 
to  endeavour  by  mediation  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement  of  any  strike  or  lock- 
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out  of  employees  of  any  railway  or  street 
railway  company  or  public  utility  in  the 
province,  and  failing  in  this  the  Board 
may  investigate  all  facts  bearing  upon  such 
strike  or  lock-out  and  make  public  its 
findings.  There  are  no  statistics  avail- 
able showing  the  results  achieved  by 
these  provincial  laws,  but  they  have  had 
a  fair  measure  of  success  in  promoting 
industrial  peace,  more  especially  perhaps 
in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

While  Canada  has  had  its  share  of 
labour  unrest,  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
has  rendered  even  the  most  serious  strikes 
purely  local  in  their  effects,  and  while 
certain  towns  have  suffered  heavily 
through  this  cause  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  been  but  slightly 
affected  even  at  times  of  the  greatest 
unrest.  There  has  also  been  comparative 
freedom  from  violence  arising  out  of 
industrial  disputes,  and  it  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  that  dangerous  riots  have  broken 
out.  .An  analysis  of  the  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  Canada  during  tlie  years  from 
1901  to  1912  inclusive,  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labour, 
shows  a  total  loss  in  those  twelve  years  of 
a  little  over  8,888,381  working  days.  The 
loss  in  191 1,  which  was  higher  than  in 
any  other  year,  amounted  to  a  little  over 
2,000,000  days.  Estimating  the  total 
luiniber  of  wage-earners  in  that  y'ear  to 
have  been  slightly  under  1,300,000,  and 
the  possible  number  of  working  days  at 
390,000,000,  this  means  that  the  time 
losses  through  strikes  in  that  year  would 
represent  a  loss  per  worker  of  a  fraction 
under  two  days.  In  1913  the  time  losses 
were  estimated  at  less  than  1,300,000 
working  days,  representing  a  loss  of  less 
than  one  day  per  worker.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  strikes  have  occurred 
in  the  building  tr.ides,  in  which  there 
were  5,296  out  of  a  total  of  7,843  in  all 
trades  from  1901  to  1912.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  great  activity  in  building 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
decade  and  to  the  strength  of  the  organi- 
zations in  the  building  trades.  With 
regard  to  actual  time  losses,  however, 
the  mining  industry  far  exceeded  any 
other  branch.  This  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  great  development  of  mining 
in  the  last  decade,  the  large  numbers  of 
men  employed  by  the  leading  mining 
companies,  and  in  the  case  of  coal  mines 
at  least,  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
wages    schedules     rendering     them     very 
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diflicult  to  revise  in  a  iiiaiiiii.-r  s.ilislaclory 
to  both  employers  and  men. 

An  examination  of  tl\c  can!>cs  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs  throws  an  interestint;  li.cht 
on  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour.  In  the  decade  from  1901  to  iqio 
inclu>ive,  strikes  (or  increased  wages 
alone  accounleil  for  307  per  cent,  of  the 
working  days  lost  through  trade  disputes. 
Including  the  cases  in  which  otlicr  causes 
entered  as  well,  the  disputes  in  whicli 
questions  of  wages  were  either  the  only 
or  one  of  the  chief  causes  represented  no 
less  than  4()  per  cent,  of  the  time  lost 
through  all  disputes  of  that  period.  This 
may  rightly  Ik-  attributed  to  the  abounding 
prosperity  of  the  country,  causing  a  con- 
tinually increasing  demand  for  labour. 
and  consequently  an  upward  tendency  in 
wages.  This  in  turn  led  in  many  cases 
to  higher  prices  being  placed  on  com- 
modities, which  again  induced  the  workers 
to  demand  still  higher  wages,  prices  and 
wages  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other  so 
long  as  the  wave  of  prosperity  continued. 

Xext  in  importance  came  the  disputes 
which  arose  from  demands  by  employees 
for  the  recognition  of  their  tmde  union. 
This  accounted  for  22'6  per  cent,  of  the 
time  losses  during  the  decade.  In  most 
cases  it  meant  that  the  men  wanted  to 
present  their  grievances  through  officers 
of  the  union  instead  of  through  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own,  the  employers  re- 
fusing to  meet  the  union  officials.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
treat  with  the  unions,  when  they  are  of 
sufficient  strength  in  their  establish- 
ments to  be  fairly  representative  of  all 
the  employees  concerned.  Out  of  21 
trade  disputes  arising  from  this  cause 
during  the  years  from  1901  to  1910,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  reported,  eight 
resulted  entirely  in  favour  of  the  em- 
ployees, while  in  three  cases  compromises 
were  reached  involving  some  concession 
iu  the  way  of  recognition.  The  eight  dis- 
putes in  which  the  men  were  successful 
involved  209  firms  and  13,183  employees, 
and  caused  a  loss  of  about  326,620  working 
days.  In  the  three  disputes  which  ended 
in  a  compromise,  32  firms  and  1,160  men 
were  affected,  and  about  191,400  days 
lost.  Compared  with  this,  in  the  10 
disputes  which  the  employers  won,  just 
24  firms  and  2,085  tnen  were  involved, 
and  the  loss  of  time  amounted  only  to 
about  94,084  days. 


In  September  1911(1  the  Labour  Gazelle 
began  the  publication  of  the  le.xt  of  indus- 
trial agreements  entered  into  by  employers 
and  their  employees  or  their  representa- 
tives governing  conditions  i>f  eniploynienl. 
Since  that  dale  up  to  llie  end  of  March 
1014  there  have  been  recorded  20()  of  these 
agreements,  an  analy^is  of  wliich  sheds  an 
interesting  light  on  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour  in  t'anada.  Of  llu-se 
agreements,  ()9  were  made  by  raiUv.iy 
companies  and  tlieir  employees,  including 
Government  railways,  33  were  in  the 
mining  industry,  while  the  building  trades 
came  next  with  32,  followed  by  printing 
and  bookbinding  estalilishmenls  with  25, 
the  metal  industry  with  15,  and  transporta- 
tion companies  other  than  railways  with 
an  equal  number.  The  17  remaining 
agreements  related  to  other  branches  of 
industry  including  the  clothing  and  textile 
trades,  the  preparation  of  food  and  tobacco, 
etc.  There  were  no  formal  agreements 
recorded  in  any  branches  of  the  agricul- 
tural, fishing,  or  lumbering  industries,  or  in 
the  woodworking  and  leather  trades. 

Of  the  206  agreements,  30  contained 
clauses  in  which  the  employers  recognized 
tlie  principle  of  "  closed  shops,"  that  is  to 
say,  in  which  they  agreed  to  employ  none 
but  members  of  a  trade  union.  In  eight 
other  cases  they  agreed  to  give  preference 
of  employment  to  trade  unionists,  while  in 
a  number  of  other  cases  they  promised  not 
to  discriminate  against  trade  unionists. 
There  were  60  agreements  which  pro- 
vided for  the  arbitration  of  any  disputes 
that  might  arise  under  the  agreement, 
19  of  which  were  in  tlie  building  trades 
and  12  in  the  printing  trades.  Sixty- 
three  agreements  provided  for  the  giving 
of  notice  by  either  party,  of  any  change 
desired  in  the  agreement,  the  length  of 
notice  varying  from  one  month  to  one 
year.  Such  provision  occurred  in  iS 
agreements  in  the  building  trades  and 
in  the  same  number  of  railway  agree- 
ments. 

Profit-sharing,  which  has  been  success- 
fully applied  in  other  countries,  particularly 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  has  met  with 
little  success  in  Canada.  Apart  from  the 
banking  institutions,  of  which  most  of  the 
larger  ones  have  adopted  the  custom  of 
giving  bonuses  to  their  employees  at  Christ- 
mas, only  half  a  dozen  companies  in  the 
whole  of  Canada  are  known  at  the  present 
moment  to  have  in  force  any  profit-sharing 
scheme,  while  three  companies  after  giving 
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an  arrangement  of  this  kind  a  trial  fur  a 
nund)er  of  years  in  each  case  abandoiud  il 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  expei  inn  nl 
along  these  lines  was  that  of  the  lliilish 
Cohnnbia  Klectrie  K'ailvvav  Coiiipuiv, 
Ltd.,  which  operates  street  railways  and 
supplies  electric  light  and  power  in  the 
cities  of  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  New 
Westminster.  The  plan  adopted  was  that, 
after  paying  a  4  per  cent,  dividend  to 
their  ordinary  shaieholders  the  balance  of 
profits  available  for  dividends  was  allotted 
in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the 
ordinary  shareholders  and  one-third  to 
the  employees.  Kach  employee  who  had 
worked  regulaily  during  the  pievious 
twelve  months  was  entitled  to  participate, 
and  all  shared  alike,  without  regard  to  rank 
or  length  of  service.  Apart  from  this 
bonus,  the  company  claimed  to  be  paying 
the  union  rale  of  wages  for  skilled  labour 
and  the  highest  current  rates  for  the 
unskilled,  the  bonus  therefore  being  over 
and  above  the  rate  of  wages  paid  else  when  . 
This  scheme  was  continued  until  June 
1910.  when  it  was  stopped  after  the  com- 
pany liad  granted  a  demand  of  the  men 
for  an  increase  in  w.iges  amounting  to 
3.J  cents  per  hour.  Tlie  amount  of  the 
bonus  of  course  varied,  ranging  from 
$35  per  head  in  1904  to  $66.78  in  igoiS,  or, 
on  an  average,  about  $50  per  year,  equiva- 
lent to  an  increase  of  about  2  cents  an 
hour  for  motormen  and  conductors.  1 1 
appears  that  the  older  men  did  not  want 
the  bonus  to  be  discontinued,  but  that  the 
younger  men,  who  had  not  served  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  bonu^, 
preferred  il  to  be  dropped,  provided  they 
received  an  increase  in  wages  instead.  .\ 
temporary  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the 
bonus,  owing  to  heavy  outlays  on  improve- 
ments, also  tended  to  make  it  unpopular. 

.Another  firm,  the  jolm  Morrow  Macliine 
Screw  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Ingersoll,  Ontario, 
intrcduced  a  profit-sharing  scheme  in 
1903,  but  abandoned  it  five  years  later, 
tlieir  reason  for  doing  so  being  that  they 
found  the  amount  involved  was  too  small 
to  be  appreciated,  and  that  after  the  fir^t 
year  or  two  the  employees  regarded  the 
bonus  as  their  due.  The  employers  came 
to  the  conclusion  "  that  good  wages  and  a 
bonus  system,  enabling  the  employees  to 
earn  increased  wages  by  better  work,  were 
more  satisfactory  than  the  system  of 
allowing  the  employees  to  share  in  the 
profits  at  the  close  of  the  business  year." 
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The  most  successful  schemes  of  Canadian 
companies  along  these  lines  are  those  of 
the  W.  F.  Hatheway  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  wholesale  dealers 
in  tea,  flour,  etc.,  and  Stanley  Mills  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  who 
conduct  a  departmental  store.  In  the 
case  of  the  former  company,  employees 
with  salaries  of  from  1 1,000  to  $1,500 
receive  2  per  cent,  of  the  company's 
net  profits,  and  those  with  salaries  of 
from  f6oo  to  $1,000  receive  i  per  cent., 
wliile  more  poorly  paid  vi'orkmen  receive 
from  i  to  I  per  cent,  according  to 
their  wages.  The  bonus  is  paid  in  cash, 
but  the  employees  are  strongly  urged  to 
leave  tlie  money  with  the  firm,  who  pav 
6  per  cent,  on  it,  and  nearly  all  do  so. 
The  money  so  deposited  is  supposed  to  be 


witlidrawn  only  in  a  serious  emergency 
or  for  investment  in  land  or  a  house. 
The  plan  of  Stanley  Mills  &  Co.  is  to 
sell  preferred  stock  bearing  8  per  cent, 
interest  to  their  employees  at  par.  These 
preferred  shares  are  for  employees  alone 
and  can  only  be  sold  back  to  the  company 
itself.  In  1913  the  employee-shareholders 
were  given  the  option  of  exchanging  their 
old  preferred  shares  to  new  preferred 
7  per  cent,  shares,  with  a  bonus  of  100 
per  cent,  in  common  stock. 

Profit-sharing  schemes  are  also  in  force 
in  tlie  Canadian  branches  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  and  the 
International  Nickel  Company,  similar  to 
the  plans  adopted  in  their  United  States 
factories.  The  plan  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  takes  the  form  of  an 


annual  bonus,  which  may  be  taken  in  cash 
or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  stock  sold 
at  a  price  much  below  the  market  value. 
The  plan  of  the  International  Nickel 
Company  is  to  allow  employees  to  pur- 
chase stock  by  p.aying  for  it  in  monthly 
instalments,  which  will  earn  dividends  on 
payment  of  the  first  instalment.  An  extra 
5  per  cent,  will  be  paid  for  five  years 
to  employees  who  retain  their  stock 
and  continue  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany. 

A  number  of  employers  have  encouraged 
the  formation  of  mutual  benefit  societies 
among  their  employees,  and  these  organi- 
zations are  doing  much  good,  as  provident 
institutions,  for  the  welfare  of  the  industrial 
workers,  of  whom  their  membership  is 
composed. 
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HE  British  North 
America  Act,  which 
wns  passed  bj'  the 
Parhanient  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in 
1867  and  amended 
at  various  limes  since 
that  date,  forms  the 
constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  prescribes  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Dominion  Farhament  and  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  provinces. 
To  a  hmited  extent  these  powers  are 
concurrent,  but  for  the  most  part  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between 
matters  which  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  and  tliose 
which  are  entrusted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  provinces.  Indirect  taxes  are 
reserved  for  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  accordingly  no  province  may  impose 
an  indirect  tax  of  any  form  or  description. 
The  Dominion  Parliament  has  also  the 
power  to  levj'  direct  taxes,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  has  not  done  so,  and  there  is  little 
probability  that  it  will  change  its  policy 
in  this  respect  in  the  near  future.  The 
large  and  increasing  receipts  furnished  by 
the  protective  tariff  and  the  excise  duties 
are  sufficiently  ample  to  produce  all  the 
revenue  that  is  needed,  while  as  vet  there 


is  no  popular  demand  for  tiie  resort  to 
the  direct  taxes  which  are  so  dear  to  tlie 
free  trader.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
provinces  obtain  all  their  revenue  from 
direct  taxes,  which  form  their  sole  source 
of  support,  with  tlie  exception  of  tlic  sub- 
sidies which  are  granted  to  tliem  from 
the  revenue  of  the  Dominion.  As  the  pro- 
vinces have  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  providing  for  tlieir  needs  by 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  direct  taxes, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment will  add  to  this  difficulty  by  en- 
croaching upon  their  fiscal  preserves. 

The  provinces  have  long  felt  that  they 
have  been  rather  harshly  treated  in  the 
restriction  placed  upon  their  taxing  powers. 
This  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  lack  of  the 
necessary  ta.xable  assets  as  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  direct  taxes  and  the  natural 
hesitation  to  extend  a  system  vihich  is 
repugnant  to  most  of  the  people.  Added 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  previous  to  con- 
federation the  separate  provinces  relied 
almost  wholly  upon  indirect  taxes  for 
replenishing  their  exchequers.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  considerable  hesitation  in 
broadening  the  basis  of  taxation  in  the 
individual  provinces,  and  a  tendency  to 
impose  the  burden  upon  those  forms  of 
wealth  from  which  the  least  resistance  is 
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expected,  with  the  result  tliat  in  many  cases 
the  taxes  imposed  arc  unfair  and  inequit- 
able. In  addition,  when  a  larger  revenue 
is  needed,  the  provinces  are  very  much 
inclined  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Dominion  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  increase  in  the  subsidies. 

Dominion  Government  Receipts 

Tile  revenue  of  the  Dumiiiiun  (ioverii- 
ment  is  obtained  largely  from  import  and 
excise  duties.  The  gross  receipts  from 
the  Post  Office  and  from  the  Government 
railways  are  items  of  considerable  import- 
ance, but  the  corresponding  expenditures 
for  these  departments  are  also  great,  so 
tliat  little  or  no  net  revenue  is  obtained. 
If  the  interest  on  the  capital  sum  expended 
on  the  Government  railways  is  considered 
to  be  a  part  of  the  annual  cost,  there  is  no 
net  revenue  at  all  but  a  large  deficit.  The 
item  wliich  is  called  by  that  name  in  the 
Government  returns  is  merely  the  excess 
of  gross  revenue  over  operating  expenses. 
The  net  revenue  obtained  from  the  postal 
department  is  also  of  somewhat  doubtful 
character,  since  the  cost  of  construction 
of  post  offices  is  charged  not  to  the  Postal 
Department  but  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. 
The  steady  and  marked  increase  in  the 
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public  receipts  of  the  Dominion  is  shown 
by  the  figures  in  the  table  appended  : 


Fiscal  Year. 
1867-68 
1877-78 
1887-8S 
1897-98 
1907-08 
1912-13 


Recetpls. 
Dollars. 

I3.6S7,<)2S 

22.375.012 
35.908,464 

40.555.238 

96,054,506 

168,689,903 


The  receipts  from  the  principal  sources 


must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
receipts  as  given  above  include  the  earn- 
ings obtained  from  the  Postal  Department, 
from  the  Government  railways,  and  from 
other  sources  of  less  importance.  In  such 
cases  the  contributors  received  a  direct 
service  for  the  expenditure  incurred,  and 
in  judging  the  per  capita  burden  it  is 
better  to  exclude  those  items  which  are 
not  true  taxes.  The  receipts  from  taxes 
amounted  to  8135,002,358  during  the  fiscal 


Dominion  Government  Expenditure 

Tlie  total  expenditure-  of  the  Dominion 
Government  is  divided  into  several  parts. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is 
known  as  Consolidated  Fund  Expenditure. 
It  is  difTicult  to  say  in  all  cases  why  this 
method  of  dividing  expenses  has  been 
adopted,  but  there  are  a  few  definite 
principles  which  seem  to  have  influenced 
the  Government  in  thus  complicating  their 
balance    sheet.     For   the   most   part   Con- 
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of     revenue    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
March  31,  1913,  were  as  follows: 


Customs  

Excise  ... 

Post  Office     

Government    railways 
Dominion  lands 


Dollars. 
111,764,699 

21.447.445 

12,051,729 

12,442,203 

3,402,027 


In  1911  the  population  of  Canada  was 
7,206,643.  With  this  population  as  a  basis 
the  per  capita  contribution  to  the  revenue 
of  the  Dominion  was  over  S23  in  1913.     It 


year  1912-13.     Using  the  same  population      solidated  Fund  Expenditure  includes  those 
figure  for  the  numerator,  we  obtain  a  per      items  which  recur  regularly  and  annually 


capita  tax  burden  of  nearly  S19.  In 
addition  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  provincial  and  municipal  taxes 
to  be  paid.  Furthermore,  the  Canadian 
consumer  in  most  cases  pays  more  for 
goods  produced  within  the  country  than 
would  be  necessary  if  there  were  no  pro- 
tective tariff.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  the  burden  that 
results  from  this  cause,  but  that  it  is  no 
light  one  is  a  patent  fact. 
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and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  business 
man,  are  chargeable  to  revenue.  Outlays 
of  less  importance  are  included  under 
Capital  Expenditure.  In  the  world  of 
business,  outlays  so  incurred  are  made 
for  permanent  improvements  from  which 
corresponding  revenues  are  expected,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  with  reference  to  a 
large  part  of  the  expenditure  known  as 
Capital  Expenditure  in  the  Government 
reports.     For  instance,  the  amounts  spent 


TWENl'IErH    CENTURY    IMIM^I'SSIONS    OE    CANADA 


on  canals  arc  incUulcil  in  tln^  mini.  Inii 
the  use  of  the  Canadian  canals  is  not 
subject  to  tolls  and  the  only  revenue 
obtained  from  them  is  paid  by  the  users 
of  water  power,  etc.,  and  the  amount  of 
money  so  obtained  is  a  mere  Iriile.  'I'lie 
cost  of  some  of  the  public  works  and  of 
various  harbour  improvements  is  also 
charged  to  this  fund.  The  laii;er  part  of 
the  money  spent  under  this  heatl  is  for 
the  National  Transcontinei\tal,  the  Inter- 
colonial, the  Prince  Kdward  Island,  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railways,  anil  there  is 
a  fairly  good  reason  why  expenditures  for 
these  purposes  should  be  charged  to  capital 
since  a  revenue  is  anticipated  from  some 
of  these  investments.  The  subsidies  paid 
to  the  r.iilw.iys  are  included  under  a  third 
divi=ion  known  as  Kailw.^y  Subsidies,  from 
which  no  money  return  is  received. 

The  total  amounts  expended  l\v  the 
Dominion  Government  at  different  times 
since  confederation  arc  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


hlscal  Year. 
1867-68 
1877-78 
1887-88 
1897-98 
I907-0S 
I912-I3 


K.vpcndilurc. 
Doll.lrs. 

14,071,689 

••  30045.77^ 

...  45,064,1^4 

...  45,334,281 

...  112,578,680 

...  144,456,878 


The  principal  items  of  expenditure  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  were 
as  follows  : 

COXSOLID.4TED    FUXD    EXPENDl TLKE. 

Government    railways  Doii.irs. 

and  canals 14433.356 

Public  works 14,154,876 

Subsidies  to  provinces  13,211,800 

Interest  on  public  debt  1 2,605,882 

Post  Office     10,882,805 

Militia 9.H4.533 

Civil  government      ...  5,109,459 

Customs          3.i5o>777 

Arts,   agriculture,  and 

statistics       2,647,879 

Xaval  service             ...  2,086,049 

C.\PiT.^i-  Expenditure. 


Railways 
Canals  ... 
Public  Works 


Dollars. 
18,888,889 

2,259,642 

6,057,515 


R.\iL\v.\Y  Sl'bsidies...      4.935607 

The  pc-r  capita  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1912-13  was  $20  and  the  population 
is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in  1911,  the 


ve.u-  of  the  last  census.  t)f  course  the 
population  has  increased  during  the  ensuing 
two  years,  but  any  attempt  to  delerinine 
what  that  increase  has  been  would  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  estimate,  so  tlial  it  is 
probably  better  to  use  such  figures  as  are 
well  authenticated.  This  pi-r  capita  ex- 
penditure of  820  includes  expenditure 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment railways  and  the  l'o>l  Office.  For 
some  purposes  it  is  .advisable  to  deduct 
the  revenue  yielded  by  these  Government 
institutions  from  the  total  expenditure.  If 
that  is  done  the  per  capita  expenditure 
falls  lo  about   *i7. 

The  Relation  between  Receipts  and 
Expenditure 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  differ- 
ence   between    receipts    and    expenditure 
confusion  may  arise   in  defining  tlie  term 
expenditure.      Expenditure    may   be    used 
in   the  sense  of  Expenditure    on    Consoli- 
dated    Fund,     exclusive    of    Capital     Ex- 
penditure,   etc.,    or     it    may    mean    total 
expenditure.     It  is   in   the   former  limited 
sense    that    the    expression    is     generally 
used      by     the      Dominion     Government 
when   a  surplus   or   deficit   is   announced. 
If   by  expenditure  is  meant  Consolidated 
Fund  Expenditure  there  have  been  deficits 
during  only  twelve  of  the  forty-seven  years 
which   have   elapsed   since    confederation. 
If     by   expenditure     total    expenditure    is 
meant,  there   have   been   surpluses  during 
only  eiglit  of   the  forty-seven  fiscal   years. 
If   sinking   funds  are  to  be  considered  as 
items  of  expenditure,  the  number  of  years 
when  a  surplus   w-as  obtained   is  reduced 
to  five.      It  is  gratifying  to  note  tliat  the 
surplus  for   the   last   fiscal   year  (1912-13) 
was  by  far  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  amount,  including  the  Sinking 
Fund,    being    $25,617,835.     The   Canadian 
Government  is  accustomed  to  spend  money 
pretty  freely,  and  it  is  perhaps  rather  strange 
that  such  an  excellent  financial  statement 
should  have  been  permitted.     The  explana- 
tion  may   be   that   the  Government  failed 
to    procure    the    consent    of     the    Senate 
to    certain   legislation   which    would    have 
necessitated    the   expenditure   of   a   larger 
sum  than  the  surplus  eventually  announced. 

The  Debt  of  the  Dominion  Government 

The  history  of  the  debt  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  begins  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
federation  of    the    provinces,   when   their 
debts    were    assumed    by    the    Dominion 
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Ciovcrnmcut.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  the  compromise  wliicli  then 
took  place  between  those  provinces  whose 
debts  were  heavy  and  those  whose  debts 
were  comparatively  light.  It  is  suflicient 
to  point  out  that  the  former  were  reipiired 
lo  pav  interest  on  the  ainonnt  by  which 
their  debt  exceeded  the  sum  assumed  to 
be  their  due,  while  llie  latter  were  to  receive 
interest  on  llie  aiiiounl  bv  which  Iheir 
debts  fell  short  of  their  fair  iiuolas.  Since 
1867  several  of  the  provinces  have  at- 
tempted to  secure  more  generous  treat- 
ment on  the  debt  ijueslion,  and  lo  a  certain 
extent  they  have  succeeded.  In  adililion, 
as  new  provinces  have  Ihiii  .[duiitlrd  llu-ir 
debts  also  have  been  assumed  by  the 
Dominion  (iovernment,  and  annual  p.iy- 
ments  have  been  made  to  them  in  those 
cases  where  their  existing  debts  were  small. 
As  a  result  of  all  this  bargaining  llu' 
Dominion  Government  eventually  assumed, 
on  behalf  of  the  provinces,  an  indebtedness 
amounting  to  $125,645,148.  In  addition  to 
the  liability  incurred  by  the  assumption  of 
the  debts  of  tlie  provinces,  the  Dominion 
has  added  largely  to  its  indebtedness  by 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  railways, 
canals,  and  certain  other  public  works. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1913,  the  gross  debt  of  the 
Dominion  was  $483,232,555,  and  the  assets 
were  $168,930,929,  leaving  a  net  indebted- 
ness of  $314,301,626.  This  means  a  per 
capita  gross  indebtedness  of  $67,  a  per 
capita  net  indebtedness  of  nearly  $44.  The 
interest  paid  on  the  debt  in  1913  was 
$12,605,882,  while  the  interest  received 
from  investments  was  $1,430,511.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  funded  debt  is  p.iy- 
able  in  London,  tliere  being  only  $2,190,76^1 
payable  in  Canada.  At  the  same  time  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  gross 
indebtedness  (apart  from  the  funded 
portion)  is  to  be  considered  as  held  in 
Canada.  For  instance,  in  1913  Dominion 
notes  to  the  value  of  $112,101,886  were 
outstanding  in  Canada,  either  in  circulation 
among  the  people  or  in  the  vaults  of  banks, 
by  which  they  are  used  in  making  pay- 
ments to  each  other.  These  Dominion 
notes  are  a  liability  of  the  Government 
and,  as  such,  go  to  swell  the  gross  debt. 
The  deposits  in  the  Government  and  Post 
Oftice  Savings  Banks  are  also  liabilitie> 
of  the  Government,  and  are  added  to  the 
gross  debt.  In  addition  there  are  smaller 
amounts  under  the  names  of  trust  funds, 
province  accounts,  etc. 
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Bv  fiir  tlic  most   iinporlaiit  asset  of  the 
Dominion  Government  is  tlie  j;old  reserve 
whicli    is   m;init.iine(l    as   a   fund    for    the 
redemption    of    dominion    notes  and   tlic 
protection  of  llic  depositors  in  the  Savinj^s 
Banks.      The   Oovernnient    is  required   to 
liold  as  a  yold  reserve  :  '^i)  As  :ij<ainst  the 
lirst  830,000,000  of  notes  issued,  onc-qiiarler 
of     that    amount    in    gold    or    Dominion 
securities     guaranteed     liy    tlie     Imperial 
Government — of  which  the  gold  shall  form 
at  least  15  percent,  of  the  830,000.000— and 
three-quarters  of  that  amount  in  Dominion 
securities.     As  a  matter  of  f.nct  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  practice  of  keeping  the 
full  quarter,  i.e.  87.500,000,  in  gold.     (2)  As 
against     the     note     issue     in     excess     of 
830,000,000,  dollar  for  dollar  in  gold  must 
be  held.    The  Government  is  also  required 
to  maintain  a  gold  reserve  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  Saving  Bank  deposits.     In  1913 
these  requirements  necessitated  a  gold  re- 
serve of  805,315,1)34.  whereas  the  Govern- 
ment actually  held  on  March  31, 1913,  a  gold 
reserve  of    898,507,113.    Other  important 
assets  include  Sinking  Funds,  amounts  owed 
by  the  provinces,  and  certain  investments 
and    loans.      On    some     of     these     loans 
interest   has  not  been  paid   and   it  is  un- 
likel)-  that  the  capital   sum  will  ever  be 
repaid,  so  that  they  should  not  be  included 
as   assets  of    the   Government.     The   sum 
credited  to  the  Sinking  Funds  in   1913  was 
Si3.737'567.     The    Dominion    Government 
has  the  power,  when  a  new  loan  is  Hoated, 
to  establish  a  Sinking  Fund  in  connection 
with  the  loan,  but  the  money  to  be  used 
each    year    for    the    maintenance    of    the 
Sinking  Fund  must  not  exceed  ^  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  liability  of  the  loan.     It  has 
not   been   customary  within   recent   years 
to  make  use  of  this  power,  but  lately  the 
practice     has    been    revived,  although    it 
seems     rather    ridiculous    to    maintain    a 
Sinking    Fund    when    money   has    to    be 
borrowed   to   provide   for   it,  and  such    is 
generally  the  case.     It  was  plainly  shown 
long   ago   that  a  surplus  is   the   only  real 
Sinking  Fund,  and  Canada  has  not  enjoyed 
manj'  real  surpluses. 

The  funded  debt  payable  in  London 
(8258,679,819  in  1913)  for  the  most  part 
bears  interest  at  3*  per  cent.  The  3^  per 
cents,  in  1913  amounted  to  8175,582,054 
and  were  floated  a  little  below  par. 
Recently,  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
offer  4  per  cent,  in  order  to  secure  a  sale 
near  par.     Most  of   the  3^   per  cents,  are 


known  as  the  i93<.>-5o  loan.  This  means 
that  the  capital  shall  not  l>e  repaid  before 
1930  an<l  may  not  be  repaid  before  1950. 
This  method  of  lloating  a  loan  is  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Knglish  perpetual  debt, 
the  capital  sum  of  which  need  not  be  repaid 
at  any  time.  The  Canadian  plan  is  based 
upon  the  pniclicc  generally  followi-d  by 
the  .\merican  Government  in  burrowing 
money.  The  condition  that  the  capit.il 
shall  not  be  repaid  before  1930  is  an 
attraction  to  investors,  the  majority  of 
whom  prefer  to  lend  for  a  determinate  and 
fairly  long  period  when  investing  in 
Government  securities. 

Provincial  Government  Receipts 

Previous  to  conleder.ition  the  British 
provinces  in  North  .Vmerica  obtained 
their  revenue  from  import  and  excise 
duties.  The  British  North  .America  Act 
assigned  these  and  all  indirect  taxes  to 
the  Dominion  Government  alone,  and  in 
return  the  Dominion  Government  was 
required  to  share  with  the  provinces  a 
portion  of  the  receipts  arising  from  these 
taxes,  such  portion  being  called  the 
Dominion  subsidy.  The  amount  of  the 
subsidy  depends  in  most  cases  upon 
the  population  of  each  province.  The 
subsidy  in  each  case  is  divided  into  two 
portions — a  specific  sum  wiiich  is  rather 
larger  for  the  more  populous  provinces, 
and  is  intended  to  meet  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  Provincial 
Government,  .ind  a  proportional  sum  which 
varies  witii  the  population  of  each  province 
and  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The 
so-called  specific  portion  is  8100,000  for 
a  province  having  a  population  not  ex- 
ceeding 150,000,  and  may  be  as  great  as 
8240,000  for  a  province  having  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  1,500,000.  The  variable 
portion  is  based  upon  a  payment  of  80 
cents  for  each  person  in  a  province  until 
the  population  reaches  2,500,000,  when  the 
rate  become  60  cents  a  head  on  the  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  2,500,000.  The  Province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  receives  an 
additional  grant  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  Crown  lands,  from  which  a  revenue 
would  otherwise  be  received.  New  Bruns- 
wick has  also  obtained  an  increase  in  her 
subsidy  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the 
right  to  levy  export  duties  on  lumber 
floated  down  the  St.  John  River.  The 
Prairie  Provinces — Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  .\lberta — have  been  granted 
special  and  favourable  treatment  because 
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in  IhoM-  pidvinces  ihr  piililic  or  Crown 
l.mds  are  owned  and  .idniinistered  by 
the  Dominion  GovernmenI,  which  also 
receives  the  revemie  from  their  sale  or 
lease.  The  Dominion  subsidy  lornis  the 
most  itnporlant  single  source  of  revenue 
for  most  of  the  provinces.  Willi  llie 
increased  expenditure  which  has  accom- 
panied the  industrial  growth  of  the  country, 
tile  provinces  have  incuried  the  habit  of 
asking  for  larger  subsidies  from  the 
Dominion  Government.  This  is  repre- 
hensible, because  it  conllicls  with  a  gene- 
rally accepted  maxim  of  public  finance 
that  the  power  which  controls  taxation 
should  also  control  expenditure.  Nor  is 
there  any  real  necessity  for  it  since  the 
provinces  can  easily  increase  their  revenues 
by  increasing  their  direct  taxes,  and  the 
heavier  burden  so  imposed  could  to  a 
certain  extent  be  offset  by  its  better 
adaptation  to  accepted  financial  rules.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  provinces  can  claim 
and  with  truth  that  they  are  getting  a 
much  smaller  part  of  the  Dominion  re- 
ceipts than  was  the  ca.se  at  confeder.ition, 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  imports 
and  the  receipts  from  import  duties 
have  increased  much  faster  than  has  the 
population. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  Dominion  subsidy  each  province  makes 
use  of  licences  and  direct  taxes  within 
the  province.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  receipts  is  obtained  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  the  Crown  lands,  stumpage 
dues  on  timber,  and  royalties  on  minerals. 
The  principal  licences  in  use  are  imposed 
on  the  sale  of  spirits,  beer,  and  wine,  and 
the  revenue  so  obtained  is  considerable. 
The  direct  taxes  are  the  corporation  tax, 
the  succession  duty  and,  in  British  Columbia 
and  Prince  ICdward  Island,  the  income-tax. 
These  are  the  only  provinces  where  an 
income-tax  is  imposed  by  the  Provincial 
Government.  .As  a  municipal  tax  it  is 
much  more  widely  used,  although  the 
tendency  at  present  is  to  discard  it  as  it 
is  not  popular  and  the  method  of  collecting 
it  often  results  in  unfairness  to  those  wliose 
incomes  are  matters  of  record. 

The  corporation  tax  is  in  use  in  all  the 
provinces.  Two  onlj- — (Juebec  and  British 
Columbia — collect  taxes  from  all  kinds  of 
corporations,  the  other  provinces  restrict- 
ing the  corporation  tax  to  the  financial 
and  transportation  companies.  This  is 
unjust,  and   it  is  not  the   only  injustice  to 
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be  found  in  the  tiiiancial  nictliods  of  the 
provinces.  Most  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions are  taxed  on  the  amount  of  llieir 
paid-up  capital,  or  on  the  number  of 
branches  of  the  parent  institution  in  the 
province,  or  both  methods  m.ay  be  com- 
bineil.  The  injustice  here  lies  in  tiie  fact 
that  these  criteria  are  not  in  all  cases 
evidences  of  ability  to  p.iy.  More  int- 
porlant  still  is  the  fact  that  the  capital 
on  which  the  tax  is  imposed  is  the  total 
paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  in  use  all  over 
the  Dominion.  M  the  same  time  the  ta.\es 
are  light,  and.  as  a  result,  the  tiicoretical 
injustice  of  the  system  has  produced  little 
or  no  h.irdship.  !nsur.incc  companies  are 
generally  laxeil  on  the  gross  premiums 
received  within  the  province.  In  so  far  as 
people  look  upon  their  insurance  premiums 
as  inveslmeiits,  this  seems  very  much  like 
taxing  banks  in  proportion  to  deposits. 
R.iilways  are  ta.\ed  on  their  mileage  within 
the  province,  their  gross  earnings  in  the 
province,  or  on  their  real  estate.  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces  they  are  not  subject 
to  any  provincial  tax.  Those  provinces 
which  impose  taxes  on  the  tramway  com- 
panies do  so  on  the  mileage  basis.  The 
other  agents  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication are  taxed  by  the  various 
provinces  in  ditJcrent  ways,  either  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  adopted  for  the  other 
companies  or  some  combination  of  those 
methods.  British  Columbia  has  the  best 
sj'stem  of  corporation  taxes.  In  that 
province  all  the  companies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  banks,  contribute  their 
shares  to  the  revenue  in  accordance  with 
the  amounts  of  their  gross  earnings  in 
the  province. 

Succession  or  death  duties  are  found  in 
all  the  provinces,  and  the  returns  from 
them  form  a  very  important  part  of 
the  total  receipts.  In  all  cases  the  duties 
are  graduated,  large  estates  and  legacies 
being  subject  to  higher  rates  than  smaller 
estates  and  legacies.  It  is  also  customary 
to  increase  the  rate  with  the  distance 
in  relationship  between  the  deceased  and 
the  legatee.  The  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion of  property  bequeathed  to  direct 
heirs  is  for  a  much  larger  sum  than 
is  the  case  when  the  property  is  left  to 
collateral  relatives,  to  distant  relatives,  or 
to  strangers  in  blood.  The  maximum  tax 
imposed,  arising  in  connection  with  a  large 
estate  left  to  a  distant  relative  or  stranger, 
is  lo  per  cent,  in  most  of  the  provinces.  In 
Quebec   it   is    15    per   cent.     Some  of  the 


I'rovinci.il  Ciovernments  have  agreements 
with  the  I'liiled  Kingdom  to  prevent  the 
donlile  taxation  of  estates  which  niiglil 
otherwise  be  subject  to  death  duties  bolli 
in  (.'.iiiad.i  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
.According  to  recent  decisions  of  the 
Privy  Council  it  would  seem  that  a  province 
may  claim  death  duties  on  real  estate  only 
when  it  is  situated  within  the  province,  and 
on  personal  property  only  when  it  is  within 
the  province  or  is  lirought  in  for  probate 
purposes. 

Tlie  public  receipts  of  the  different 
provinces  for  their  various  fiscal  years 
were  : 


l*IOVitU-C. 

Prince  Kdward  Island' 
Ouebec     ... 
S.iskalchew;iii     ... 

'  I'illci'ii  miinllis. 


Kxiicndtturc, 
l)iill!ir!i. 

.S'^..^7.S 

4,4(>j,8oo 


The  Debts  of  llic  Provincial  Governments 
The  provincial  public  debts  have  been 
incurretl  to  meet  the  excess  of  expeiulitiire 
over  ordinary  revenue.  When  the  expen- 
diture is  ordinary  recurring  expenditure, 
this  method  of  making  both  ends  meet 
is  generally  reprehensible.  On  the  other 
hand,  wiien  the  investment  yields  a  retuiii 
siirticieiil  to  pav  interest  on  the   borrowed 


I'loviiu  < 

I'isciil  ytar  cndiiit; 

Kccclpls 
Ddlhirs. 

Alberta          

December  ;,  i,  i()i2 

4,040,508 

British  Columbia 

Marcli  31,  11)12 

10,743,70s 

Manitoba 

December  31,  1913 

5.788,070 

New  Brunswick       

October  3"!,  U)i2 

'1,417,722 

Nova  Scotia 

September  30,  1912 

1 ,870,055 

Ontario          

October  31',  igi2 

10,042,000 

Prince  Kdward  Island      

December  31,  191 2 

•i*<.s..0.s ' 

Ouebec 

June  30,  1913 

«-.3«2,737 

Saskatchewan          

February  28,  1913 

4,614,219 

I   Fifteen  iriDnHis. 


Provincial  Government  Expenditures 

As  a  result  of  increasing  population,  new 
demands,  and  the  widespread  tendency 
toward  Government  ownership  and  control, 
the  expenditure  of  the  provinces  has 
increased  to  a  marked  extent  within  recent 
years.  Although  the  investment  lias  not 
always  been  made  very  economically,  a 
good  deal  of  money  having  been  wasted 
in  the  process,  yet  for  the  most  part  tlie 
increased  expenditure  is  justified.  In  no 
case  is  this  latter  statement  better  justified 
than  in  connection  with  the  increased  and 
increasing  expenditure  for  education. 
Other  important  items  which  are  respon- 
sible for  large  amounts  from  the  provincial 
funds  are  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
legislation  and  civil  government,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  management 
of  the  Crown  lands,  .agriculture,  etc.  Tlie 
expenditures  of  the  provinces  for  their 
various  fiscal  years  ending  ia  191 2  or  1913 
were  as  follows  : 


I*rovince. 

.A.lberta    

British  Columbia 
Manitoba... 
New   Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario     ... 


Expenditure. 
Dollars. 

5,648,356 
8,194,803 

5.3i4.*^49 

1,409,049 

1-832,075 

10,287,992 


capital,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  float- 
ing a  loan  for  lliat  purpose.  The  same 
conclusion  holds  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
necessity  for  a  large  initial  expenditure, 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  are  insuffi- 
cient, and  this  is  particularly  true  in  a  new 
and  growing  country  having  considerable 
natural  resources.  The  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  people  arc  prone  to  rely  too  much 
on  borrowed  capital  to  finance  public 
expenditure  when  they  would  not  think 
of  doing  so  for  their  private  ventures. 
That  the  provinces  have  large  assets  a^ 
a  set-off  against  their  liabilities  is  shown 
by  the  figures  in  the  table  on  p.  197. 
In  most  cases  the  statistics  are  for  the 
year   1912. 

Municipal  Finance  in  Canada 

The  municipalities  in  the  Knglish-speak- 
ing  provinces  of  Canada  relied  for  many 
years  upon  the  General  Property  Tax  a> 
their  principal  source  of  revenue.  In  a 
primitive  communit}',  or  one  which  In 
primarily  agricultural,  there  can  be  no 
great  objection  to  this  method  of  taxing 
property,  because  under  such  conditions 
most  wealtli  is  in  the  form  of  real  property 
whose  value  is  easily  ascertained.  No  great 
hardship  arises  until  personal  property 
begins    to   appear.      Personalty  is    prover- 
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Province. 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Alberta           

British  Columbia 

Manitoba       

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia             

Ontario           

Prnice  Edward  Island      

Quebec           

Saskatchewan           

Dnll.ir.s. 

7.293.333 
12,286,796 
17.005.593 

6.857.386 

io,894,r)52 
27.580,538 

994.321 

27.469,257 

8.500,000 

Doll.lrs. 
8.733.579 

I3.34M74 

".047.473 
2,163,928 
6,261.682 

27,985,263 

893.389 
8,201,781" 

I  Not    includin"    public    buildings  and    other   property    not   immediately   available   for   payment    of 
liabilities. 


bially  immaterial  and  evasive,  and  any 
attempt  to  value  it  in  the  same  way  that 
real  property  is  valued  only  ends  in  failure. 
The  result  is  that  the  owner  of  real  property 
pays  far  more  than  he  should,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  personalty  or  the  larger  part 
of  it  escapes  the  eye  of  the  assessor.  In 
the  Maritime  Provinces  the  General  Pro- 
pert}'  Tax  is  still  in  use  in  the  munici- 
palities, but  there  is  a  pronounced  agitation 
against  it.  In  the  other  provinces  of  Canada 
where  personaltv  is  ta.xed  it  is  generally 
taxed  apart  from  realty. 

The  method  adopted  for  reacliing  per- 
sonalty is  by  means  of  the  Business  Tax 
alone  or  in  conjunction  witli  an  Income 
Tax.  The  Business  Tax  may  be  based  on 
the  annual  value  of  the  premises  or  upon 
the  floor  space  or  both,  or  it  may  be  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  real  property, 
as  is  the  case  in  Ontario,  where  this  per- 
centage varies  with  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  parts  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  British  Columbia,  where  the  so-called 
Single  Tax  is  in  use,  personalty  is  not 
taxed  at  all  by  the  municipalities.  Alon,g 
with  the  Business  Tax,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  lieu  of  the  tax  on  personalty,  we 
often  lind  that  Income  Taxes  are  collected 
by  the  municipalities.  Many  cities  and 
towns,  on  the  other  hand,  make  no  attempt 
to  collect  a  tax  on  incomes,  and  even  where 
it  nominally  exists,  incomes  are  under- 
valued or  not  valued  at  all.  The  objection 
to  an  Income  Tax,  where  the  income  is 
declared  by  the  owner  or  valued  by  the 
assessor,  is  that  the  person  whose  salary 
or  wage  can  be  ascertained  easily  is  un- 
fairly treated  in  comparison  with  the 
person  whose  income  is  known  only  to 
himself.  Until  the  rule  of  collection  at 
the  source  is  adopted  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  have  no  Income  Tax  at  all,  and  in  any 
case  it  should  be  a  Dominion  or  provincial 
rather  than  a  municipal  tax. 


The  "Single  Tax" 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ment in  municipal  taxation  in  Canada  is 
tlie  partial  or  total  exemption  of  improve- 
ments from  taxation,  in  other  words  the 
la.xation  of  site  value  only.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  "  Single  Tax,"  but  it  is 
not  the  "Single  Tax"  of  Henry  George, 
since  other  taxes  are  imposed  and  collected 
by  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, and  in  some  cases  by  the  muni- 
cipalities themselves.  At  present  the 
so-called  "Single  Tax"  is  confined  to  the 
provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
British  Columbia,  where  the  land  speculator 
flourishes  and  grows  fat,  and  it  is  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  curbing  his  undesirable 
activities  that  the  tax  has  been  adopted. 
It  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  west 
that  people  in  the  eastern  provinces  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  may  not 
be  used  to  induce  better  use  of  the  land 
in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west.  Unfor- 
tunately the  municipalities  are  dependent 
upon  the  permission  of  the  Provincial 
Governments  before  the  experiment  can 
be  tried,  and  the  average  member  of  a 
Provincial  Government  can  usually  be 
convinced  more  readily  by  any  other 
argument  than  reason. 

In  British  Columbia  all  the  cities  and 
most  of  the  towns  and  villages  exempt 
improvements  wholly  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  and  in  no  municipality  are  im- 
provements taxed  at  their  full  value.  In 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  all  the  cities 
exempt  improvements  or  tax  them  only  in 
part.  In  one  or  two  cases,  where  buildings 
are  taxed  on  a  low  percentage  of  their 
valuation,  total  exemption  will  undoubtedly 
follow  in  a  few  years.  The  villages  and 
local  improvement  districts  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  have  in  many  cases  decided 
to  tax  site  values  only.  To  a  certain  extent 
a  partial  exemption  has  been  made  com- 
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pulsory  by  the  Provincial  Governments, 
to  a  certain  extent  further  exemption  is 
a  matter  of  choice  with  the  municipalities, 
but  there  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion 
that  total  exemption  is  the  goal  to  be 
attained. 

Assessments  and  Exemptions 

In  Canadian  municipalities  the  tax  on 
real  estate,  whether  imposed  on  the  site 
value  alone  or  on  the  site  value  and  build- 
ings, is  on  the  capital  value.  The  city  of 
Quebec  is  the  sole  exception  to  this  rule. 
There,  the  real  estate  tax  is  imposed  on 
the  annual  value  in  accordance  with  the 
English  practice.  The  capital  value  is 
ascertained  by  assessors,  with  certain 
privileges  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
owners.  This  method  is  probably  better 
adapted  to  hasten  development  of  the  land 
than  is  the  taxation  of  the  annual  or  rental 
value,  which  may  be  very  small  in  the  case 
of  a  valuable  lot  held  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. Land  held  for  charitable,  religious, 
or  educational  purposes  is  exempt  from 
taxation,  but  the  exemption  is  much  more 
carefully  limited  in  some  provinces  than 
in  others.  In  Montreal,  for  instance,  the 
exemption  of  land  held  for  the  above 
purposes  is  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 
Special  assessments  for  local  improvements 
are  quite  common  in  Canadian  munici- 
palities. 

Other  Sources  of  Revenue 

Other  sources  of  revenue  are  licences 
(other  than  liquor  licences)  and  the  receipts 
of  tramway  and  other  companies  which 
have  obtained  special  franchises  from  the 
municipalities.  With  the  exception  of  the 
water  supply,  Canadian  municipalities,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  own  the  public  utilities. 
Light,  power,  communication,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  are  generally  furnished 
by  private  corporations,  which  are  taxed  by 
the  municipalities  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  franchise  granted  by  them. 
The  receipts  arising  from  the  sale  of 
water  for  household  and  pow'cr  purposes 
forin  an  important  part  of  the  municipal 
revenue.  The  most  important  items  of 
expenditure  arc  interest  on  the  municipal 
debt,  administration,  departincntal  expenses, 
roads,  water,  police,  lire,  light,  sewers,  and 
health. 

Debts  of  the  Municipalities 
Most   Canadian   municipalities   have   in- 
curred debts  of   considerable  size,  and   in 
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inaiiy  cases  they  arc  so  j»reat  tliat  the 
heavy  interest  charges  entailed  seriously 
curtail  the  power  of  the  municipalities  to 
finance  expenditures  Ironi  current  revenue. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  have  limited  the 
borrowing  activities  of  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  under  their  jurisdiction.  This 
limitation  generally  takes  the  form  of 
requiring  that  the  indebtedness  shall  not 
exceed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  real  property  within  the 
municipality.  In  too  many  cases  this 
limitation  is  reached  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  there  often  seems  to  e.xist  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  sort  of  expenditure  which 
mav  reasonably  be  met  by  liorrowing  and 
the  sort  that  should  be  met  from  current 
revenue.  This  is  a  matter  which  merits 
the  serious  attention  of  the  provincial 
legislators,  though  in  many  cases  tlic 
legislators  themselves  would  perhaps  be 
the  better  for  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  elementary  rules  of  public 
finance.  A  good  example  has  recently 
been  set  by  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia,  which  have  appointed  oflicial 
boards  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
control  over  borrowing  by  municipalities. 
The  province  of  Xova  Scotia,  too,  has 
adopted  much  the  same  sort  of  policy. 

British  Investments  in  Canada 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  fore- 
going opinions  that  the  British  or  foreign 
investments  in  Canada  are  in  anv  danger. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  better  field  for 
investment  in  any  country.  It  is  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  municipalities 
themselves  that  the  question  arises  whether 
a  halt  should  not  be  called.  In  spite  of  the 
large  and  increasing  municipal  revenues, 
man\-  cities  and  towns  are  finding  it  hard 
to  obtain  monej'  from  current  revenue 
for  desirable  improvements  as  a  result  of 
the  large  amounts  pre-empted  for  interest 
charges.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  Canada  by 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1912  is  ;£4io,449,ooo.  This 
sum  is  distributed  as  follows  : 

Dominion  Government  ...  50,484,000 

Provincial  Governments  ...  16,700,000 

Municipal  Governments  ...  32,327,000 

Railways           ...         ...  ...  236,129,000 

Miscellaneous  ...         ...  ...  74,809,000 


Puring  the  year  1913  the  lut  sun>  so 
invested  was  8238,804,146,  conip.ue<l  with 
8204,009,000  in  H)i2  anil  8i89,2i>>.ooo  in 
1911.  Of  the  total  amount  borroweil  in 
1913  834,022,000  were  for  the  numicipal 
governments.  These  large  loans  explain 
the  great  excess  in  the  value  of  Canadian 
imports  over  exports,  for  the  credits 
obtained  by  floating  loans  abroad  have 
been  largely  used  to  buy  commodities 
abroad.  When  the  borrowing  ceases  or 
slackens  we  shall  see  that  exports  will 
exceed  imports  as  is  the  natural  course  of 
events  for  a  debtor  country. 

THE    BANK    OF    HAMILTON 

The  presence  in  a  city  of  a  bank  which 
is  purely  a  product  of  local  enterprise, 
founded  to  meet  local  needs,  developed 
bj'  local  capital,  supported  by  home 
commerce,  with  its  head  office  in  the  midst 
of  the  industries  and  business  it  seeks  to 
serve  and  wliich  it  understands  so  in- 
timately, must  of  necessity  be  of  great 
value  to  the  city  so  fortunately  served. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Bank  of  Hamilton, 
the  only  banking  institution  wliich  has  its 
head  office  in  tliat  progressive  and  busy 
city.  This  bank  deserves  well,  and  has 
been  treated  well,  by  the  people  of 
Hamilton.  It  has  been  associated  for  forty 
years  with  the  growth  of  the  place.  It 
has  financed  and  supported  the  commerce 
and  industries  of  its  birtliplace,  and  it  has 
endured  and  flourished  in  keeping  with 
the  expansion  of  the  old-time  country 
town  into  a  maijnificcnt  modern  city. 

The  Bank  of  Hamilton  was  founded  in 
1872,  when  the  need  for  a  local  bank,  with 
interests  in  common  with  those  of  the 
people  it  aspired  to  serve,  was  very  keenly 
felt.  .Among  those  associated  with  the 
promotion  of  the  bank  were  :  Donald 
Mclnnes,  John  Winer,  Edward  Jackson, 
Edward  Gurney,  James  Turner,  J.  M. 
Williams,  M.P.,  D.  B.  Chisholm,  Dennis 
Moore,  Hon.  Samuel  Mills,  Charles  Magill, 
M.P.,  John  Stuart,  X.  T.  Wood,  Edward 
Martin,  Anthony  Copp,  A.  Harvey,  John 
Harvey,  and  James  Watson,  all  of 
Hamilton  :  Jacob  Hespeler,  of  Hespeler, 
and  E.  Hyman,  of  London.  Mcst  of  the 
founders  of  the  bank  then  were  men  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  their  town.  At  the  outset  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  was  subscribed,  of 
which  §273,000  was  paid  up,  the  bank 
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opening  fur  business  in  Stpliuilui  1872. 
The  following  olVicers  were  idiiililKil 
with  the  inslilution  at  its  inception  : 
president,  Donald  .Mclnnes  ;  vice-president, 
John  Stuart;  cashier,  II.  i.'.  ll.iuunoiul  ; 
directors,  Donald  Mcliuus,  John  Slii.ul. 
lulw.ird  Gurney,  James  Turner,  Dennis 
Moore,  Jacob  Hespeler,  and  Hon.  Samuel 
Mills.  The  first  year's  business  closed 
with  net  profits  of  823,951,  and  tlie  deposits 
amounted  to  823 i,a)o.  The  initial  year's 
operations  enabled  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  to  he  paid,  and  the  bank  was  so  well 
established  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
Hamilton  and  the  surrounding  district 
that  a  lirancli  was  opened  at  Listowel. 
I'^ach  subsequent  year  saw  an  enlargement 
of  the  bank's  operations  and  an  extension 
of  its  branches,  the  policy  of  the  directors 
being  to  establish  modest  offices  in  new- 
towns  wherever  a  likelihood  of  growth  was 
apparent,  and  allowing  each  branch  to 
grow  with  the  town  in  which  it  was 
situated.  This  policy  has  been  pursued  to 
the  present  day,  and  as  a  result  the  Bank 
of  Hamilton  has,  in  each  case,  repealed 
the  success  it  met  with  in  its  home  town, 
also  giving  to  many  other  places  the 
facilities  and  assistance  of  a  sympathetic 
financial  institution.  To-day  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton  has  125  branches.  It  has  alw^ays 
conducted  business  upon  .sound  lines, 
keeping  well  within  its  financial  resource-., 
and  preserving  the  assets  in  such  shape 
as  to  be  able-  to  meet  any  linancial  or 
commercial  contingency  that  might  arise. 
Starting  with  the  modest  sum  of  $275,000, 
tiie  Bank  of  Hamilton  has  at  various  times 
increased  its  paid-up  capital,  and  "at  the 
same  time  has  strengthened  its  reserves, 
as  may  be  seen  from  tlie  following  table 
which  deals  with  years  in  which  increases 
took  place  : 


Kescrve  and  Un- 

Year. 

Capital. 

divi<lcd  Protils. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1872 

275,000 

— 

1888 

1,000,000 

360,000 

1898 

1,250,000 

800,000 

1899 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

I9OI 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

1907 

2,500,000 

2,600,000 

I9II 

2,869,400 

3,490,360 

19 1 2 

3,000,000 

3,750,000 

To-day  the  bank  has  assets  of  over 
$44,000,000,  deposits  of  w-ell  over 
834,000,000,  and  a  note  circulation  of 
roughly   $3,000,000.     The    dividends    paid 
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in  191 1  and  1912  were  n  per  cent.,  and 
in  1913  12  per  cent.  The  officers  of  the 
bank  have  an  excellently  managed  pension 
fund,  which  is  liberally  supported  b}^  the 
institution,  which  in  191 1  set  aside  $29,000 
for  this  purpose,  and  $33,700  in  1912.  The 
present  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton 
are  :  Lieut. -Colonel  tlie  Hon.  J.  S.  Hendrie, 
C.V.O.,  president  ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Birge,  vice- 
president  ;  Messrs.  C.  C,  Dalton,  C.  H. 
Newton,  George  Rutlierford,  I.  Turnbr.ll, 
and  W.  \.  Wood. 

The  general  manager,  Mr.  Bell,  lias 
been  engaged  in  banking  all  his  life, 
entering  the  service  of  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton  in  1888,  and  having  been  suc- 
cessively agent  at  Berlin  and  Brantford, 
and  manager  of  the  Hamilton  office, 
finally  succeeding  Mr.  James  TurnbuU  as 
general  manager  in  1914. 

THE   BANK  OF   OTTAWA 

The  Bank  of  Ottawa,  founded  as  far 
back  as  1874,  i*  to-day  occupying  a  leading 
position  in  banking  circles  of  Canada. 
The  bank  has  been  closely  associated  with 


the  building  up  of  tlie  capital  city,  and 
although  it  cannot  claim  priority  of  place 
in  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  it  can 
claim,  or  it  can  be  claimed  for  it,  that  from 
the  Dominion  capital  it  worthily  sets  an 
example  throughout  Canada  for  banking 
methods.  The  men  who  occupy  seats  on 
the  board  are  :  Mr.  David  McLaren, 
president  ;  Hon.  George  Bryson,  vice- 
president  ;  Sir  Henry  N.  Bate,  Messrs. 
Russell  Blackburn,  Henry  K.  Egan,  John  B. 
Fraser,  Denis  Murphy,  Hon.  George  H. 
Perley,  and  Edwin  C.  Whitney.  Here  is  a 
galaxy  of  the  best  business  talent  that  could 
be  found  on  the  board  of  control  of  any 
financial  concern.  These  gentlemen  re- 
present interests  of  immense  value.  They 
are  all  men  who  have  won  their  way  and 
gained  their  experience  of  the  soundest 
business  methods  in  the  hardest  school. 
They  comprise  men  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  banking,  commerce,  or  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  greal  natural  resources  of 
Canada,  and  they  bring  to  bear  on  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  all 
the  business  acumen  that  has  made  them 
successful.  Necessarily  the  history  of  the 
Bank  of  Ottawa  reveals  tlie  periods  in  the 


Dominion's  career  when  depression  and 
hard  times  faced  the  country.  There  is 
no  institution  in  a  country's  industrial  life 
so  reliable  a  barometer  of  the  state  of  a 
country's  affairs  tlian  is  a  large  bank  whose 
operations  extend  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  and  gazing  over  the  tabulated 
record  of  the  Bank  of  Ottawa  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  task  for  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  country  to  pick  out 
the  years  that  were  lean.  Nevertheless 
there  has  been  a  long-continued  and  steady 
progress.  There  have  been  no  meteoric 
advances,  followed  by  meteoric  declines 
in  its  affairs.  From  the  year  1880  down  to 
the  end  of  1912  capital,  reserve,  deposits, 
loans,  and  dividends  have  all  increased 
steadily,  and  easily,  indicating  the  close 
pursuance  through  periods  of  fair  and 
foul  industrial  and  commercial  conditions, 
of  a  sober,  cautious,  and  determined  policy. 
The  report  revealing  the  bank's  position 
at  the  end  of  November  1912  showed 
that  the  net  profits  for  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  lialance  brought  forward,  totalled 
$758,387.  From  this  dividends  of  11} 
per  cent,  (totalling  $419,432)  were  paid, 
*54o95    \\''i^     written     oft    premises     and 


Reserve  Fund. 


Deposits. 


i88i 

I 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1S99 
1900 
1901 

I(_)02 
1903 
1904 
1903 
1906 

i()o7 
1908 
1909 
1 9 10 
1911 
1912 


600,000 
722,328 
992.578 
999,580 
1 ,000,000 
1,000,000 
1 ,000.000 
1 ,000,000 
1,000,000 
1 ,000,000 
1,175,220 
1,335,410 
1,478,910 
1,500,000 
1 ,500,000 
1 ,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
i,6.S7,2oo 

1, 1)93 .940 
2,000,000 
2.000,000 
2,471,310 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3.000,000 
3.297.5.50 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,825,480 


Dollars. 

20,000 

60,000 

110,000 

160,000 

210,000 

260,000 

310,000 

360,000 

400,000 

425,000 

574,468 

707.549 

^''43.536 

925,000 

1 ,000,000 

1,065,000 

1,125,000 

1,170,000 

1,370,400 

1,660,455 

1,765,000 

1,865,000 

2.389.179 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3.297,550 
3.900,000 
4,000,000 
4.325.480 


Dollars. 

442,418 

801,209 

1,075,696 

1,256,407 

1. 479.54  7 
1 ,689,967 

2,098,415 
2,087,536 
2.386,359 
3,021,861 

3. 145.213 
3,240,723 

3.839.554 

4,100,382 

4,805,147 

4,680,543 

5,219,167 

5,974,032 

6,549,861 

8,365,250 

9,699,277 

10,399,004 

11,853,290 

13,926,367 

15,126,229 

17,889,267 

23,114,690 

22,988,769 

24,085,416 

28,776,193 

32,418,445 

34,864,146 

38,157,676 


Circul.ition. 


Dollars. 
258,992 
453,684 

596.134 
556.782 
588,303 

593.215 
643,706 

749.764 
880,505 
807,684 

857.374 
1 ,03  1 ,468 
1,069,857 
1,129,439 
1,127,930 
1,188,865 
1,316,165 

1.392.705 
1,428,055 
1,615,551 
1,866,361 
1,958,966 
1,874,196 
2,416.73: 
2,374,017 

2,323.279 
2,825,400 

2,842,485 
2,835,320 
3,162,900 
3,472,460 

3.743,395 
3,960,040 


Loans. 


Dollars. 
875,302 
1,459,663 
2,092,772 
2.339.345 
2,747,931 
2.809,355 
3,456,419 
3,461,598 
3,863,691 
4,550,036 
4,873,169 
5,098,812 

6.147.737 
6,451,205 
6,286,144 
7,274,484 
8,028,912 

7.836,342 
8,108,647 
10.993,541 
11,716,002 
12,635,778 
12,619,109 
15,242,750 
16,815.827 

18,793.999 
23,262,877 
24,029,848 
21,405,675 
26,463,940 
30,843,060 
32,745,687 
36.338,078 


Per  cent. 

3 
6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8  &  I 
8  &  I 
8  &  I 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9i 
10 
10 
10 
10 
loi 
II 


.Amount. 


Dollars. 
17,148.72 
35,723.60 
37,892.05 
51,798.10 

69,892.95 
69,985.30 
70,000.00 
70,000.00 
70,000.00 
80,000.00 
80,000.00 
80,962.37 
99,084.43 
1 10,274.65 

1 1 9. 1 75-95 
120,000.00 
120,000.00 
135,000.00 
135,000.00 
137,0.56.74 
166,060.37 
179,740.49 
180,000.00 
208,743.19 
224,407.22 
237.500.00 
294,871.15 
300,000.00 
300,000.00 
303,785.83 
360,334.23 
385,000.00 
419,432.74 
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mrniluic,  Si5,ocki  w.i^  tiMiistcrrcd  to  tlio 
oflicers'  pension  fund,  anil  tl\i:  hanilsonio 
balance  of  8269,559  was  carried  forward. 
The  report  aiso  stated  that  the  paid-up 
capital  had  heen  increased  by  S.';25.4So 
from  payments  on  new  stock  issued  antl 
Rest  account,  which  now  stands  at 
84.325,480,  by  a  similar  amount  fron>  the 
premium  on  these  shares.  The  capital 
•account  of  the  liank  stands :  Capital 
(authorized),  85,000,000 ;  subscribed, 
§3.857,800  :  paid  up,  $3,825,480  ;  Rest,  and 
undivided  protits,  $4,595,031).  The  bank 
has  close  upon  100  branches  spread 
throughout  the  Dominion.  The  table  given 
on  the  preceding  page  indicates  the  yearly 
progress  of  the  bank  since  iSSo. 

The  principal  olTicers  of  the  Bank  of 
Ottawa  are  :  general  manager,  Mr.  George 
Burn  ;  assistant  general  manager,  Mr. 
D.  M.  Finnic  ;  cliief  inspector,  Mr.  \V. 
Duthie.  Mr.  Burn  is  a  native  of  Thurso, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born  April  10,  1847. 
He  began  his  banking  career  willi  llie 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  coming  to 
Canada  joined  the  slafT  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Bank  at  Toronto  in  1866,  and 
later  was  accountant  for  the  Exchange 
Bank,  Montreal.  He  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Ottawa  in 
1880,  and  it  was  under  his  control  that 
that  institution  began  its  career  of  real 
and  regular  prosperity.  Mr.  Burn  has 
played  many  prominent  parts  in  public 
life,  and  is  a  man  of  keen  musical  and 
dramatic  tastes.  He  is  associated  with 
many  charitable  institutions.  Mr.  Finnic 
was  born  in  Peterhead,  Scotland,  July  10, 
1849,  and  had  a  sound  business  and 
banking  training  there.  He  came  to 
Canada  early  in  life  and  joined  the  service 
of  the  Bank  of  Ottawa  at  its  inception  in 
1874,  taking  the  management  of  the  only 
branch  the  bank  then  had.  This  was  at 
Arnprior.  Later  he  was  made  manager  at 
Ottawa,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position.  Mr.  Finnic  has  been 
closely  identified  with  several  important 
public  companies.  Mr.  Duthie,  a  native 
of  London,  England,  entered  the  bank's 
service  in  1897,  having  previously  had  ten 
years'  experience  with  the  Ontario  Bank. 
He  was  appointed  inspector  in  1905  and 
chief  inspector  igio. 

^^ 
BANK  OF   TORONTO 

The  Bank  of   Toronto   was    established 
in    1855,    and     commenced    business    the 


following  vc:ir  with    .1    p.ml  up    i.ipit.d    of 

The  conditions  that  followed  immeiliately 
upon  its  debut  were  far  from  being 
auspicious,  the  harvest  of  1857  being  very 
bad.  monev  light,  and  failures  numerous. 
For  two  or  three  years  the  bank  was 
compelled  to  restrict  its  business  to  as 
small  an  amount  as  was  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  and  it 
was  some  little  time  before  the  resources 
of  the  bank  were  sleadilv  and  fullv  em- 
ployed. 

In  1863  the  capital  amounted  to  *Soo,ooo, 
at  which  figure  it  remained  until  1870, 
when  8200,000  additional  stock  was  offered 
to  the  shareholders  at  a  premium  of  5  per 
cent.  Other  issues  were  autliorized  from 
time  to  time,  the  paid-up  capital  now 
amounting  to  S5,ooo,<.xx). 

At  the  very  beginning  a  lit  111  policy  was 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  reserve  account, 
and  almost  every  year  a  portion  of  the 
profits  was  added  to  this  fund.  By  1901 
tlie  reserve  and  the  paid-up  capital  were 
equal,  and  to-day  (end  of  financial  year 
1913)  the  reserve  amounts  to  86,000,000, 
or  81,000,000  more  th.ui  the  paid-up 
capital. 

The  following  figures  ilhistratc  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  bank  and  the  financial  position 
at  the  end  of  1913  : 


THE   CANADIAN    BANK   OF   COMMERCE 

Since  it  lirsl  opened  its  doors  foi  husiuess 
on  May  15,  1867,  the  Canadian  I!,iiiU  of 
Commerce  has  enjoyed  a  niii^uii'  of 
prosperity  that  has  falUii  In  the  lot  of  few 
financial  iuslilulions  eitlier  in  the  Old  W'oi  id 
or  the  New.  Us  progress  to  tlu-  position 
it  now  occupies  lias  imt  been  iiilirely 
continuous,  for  its  fortunes  have  been  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent  perhaps,  still  are  wrapped 
up  willi  tlie  foiluiies  of  Can. id. i.  .iiul 
(.'.iiiada  lias  not  always  been  prosperous. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  financial 
crisis  through  which  the  country  passed 
in  1857  and  1858,  (he  bank  would  probably 
have  commenced  business  some  years 
earlier,  lor  the  charter  was  actually 
secured  in  1858.  Great  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  experienced  in  securing  sub- 
scriptions for  the  initial  capital  stipulated 
by  the  charier,  which  required  tliat  8250,000 
out  of  an  authorized  capital  of  83,000,000 
should  be  paid  up  before  business  was 
commenced.  It  was  only  after  these 
amounts  had  been  reduced  to  8100,000 
and  81,000,000  respectively,  a  reduction 
authorized  in  1866,  that  the  bank  was  able 
to  organize  for  business.  In  the  original 
charter,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  bank 
was  named  "  Bank  of  Canada,"  but  the 
amendment  of  18S6  provided  for  the 
adoption  of  the  present  title. 


Year. 

Capital  and 
Reserved  Funds. 

Deposits. 

Loans  and 
Investments. 

Dollars. 

Assets. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1857   ... 

439,148 

263,100 

1,103,078 

1,268,413 

1862    ... 

893,048 

474.722 

I. .195.472 

1,960,939 

1872   ... 

2,253,421 

2,803,479 

5,524,075 

6,^78,289 

1882  ... 

3,007,188 

3,730,470 

7,156,661 

«..393.375 

1892  ... 

3.83*<.9«.^ 

7.S17.429 

I  1,008,794 

13,523,641 

1902    ... 

5,193,128 

I.S.I  1 9-753 

19,181,925 

23.424.935 

191 1    ... 

10,268,120 

41,126,664 

45,609,223 

57.067,664 

I9I2    ... 

11,176,578 

41,622,345 

48,126,011 

59,226,548 

I9I3  ... 

11,307,272 

43.306,595 

57.743.530 

60,925,164 

The  board  of  directors  comprises  : 
Messrs.  Duncan  Coulson,  Toronto ; 
W.  G.  Gooderham,  Toronto ;  Joseph 
Henderson,  Toronto ;  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
Hyman,  London  ;  William  Stone,  Toronto  ; 
John  Macdonald,  Toronto  ;  Lieut. -Colonel 
E.  A.  Gooderman,  Toronto ;  Mr.  Nicholas 
Bawlf,  Winnipeg  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  S. 
Meighen,  Montreal  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Englehart,  Toronto,  and  William  I.  (rear, 
Montreal. 
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Having  its  headquarters  in  Toronto,  the 
bank  immediately  opened  branches  in 
London,  St.  Catharine's,  and  Barrie,  all 
towns  in  Ontario,  to  which  province  the 
directors  confined  their  attention  for  some 
years.  In  1870  occurred  the  first  of  a 
number  of  amalgamations,  each  of  which 
was  designed  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  bank  and  to  extend  its  sphere  of 
operations.  The  Gore  Bank  of  Hamilton, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1835  and  was 
therefore  one  of  the  oldest  banks  in  the 
country,  had   met    with    evil  days,  and  its 


I.  Head  Office,  Tukoxt 


THE    CANADIAN    BANK    OF    COMMERCE,    TORONTO. 
2.  Winnipeg  Branch.  ,,  Vancouver  Branch. 


4.  iMtHiuK  OF  Montreal  Br.a-nch. 
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shareholders  accepted  55  cents  in  the 
dollar  in  shares  of  the  Canadian  Hank  of 
Commerce.  From  this  tinte  tiic  business 
of  the  bank  jjrew  rapidly,  as  may  readily 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  principal 
items  in  the  balance  sheets  of  June  1868 
and  December  1873.  The  paid-up  capital 
had  increased  from  8260,000  to  86,000,000, 
while  other  items  in  the  balance  sheets  had 
sjrown  as  follows  : 


Deposits 
Circulation 
Current  Loans 
Total  Assets    . 


L)..U.ii>.  lloll.irv. 

1,302,480  3,743.221) 

702,388  2,61)4,302 

1,894,294  13,237.840 

2,997,081  I    16,547,940 


With  the  exception  of  an  agency  at 
Chicago  and  branch  ofliccs  at  Montreal 
and  New  York,  the  bank's  various  sub- 
sidiary establishments  were  long  confined 
to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence 
the  bank  had  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent.,  and  this  it  increased  to  10  per  cent. 
at  the  beginning  of  1874.  A  prolonged 
period  of  industrial  and  commercial 
depression,  however,  made  it  advisable  to 
revert  to  the  lower  rate  at  the  close  of 
1875,  and  at  the  same  time  some  appro- 
priations from  the  reserve  fund  were  found 
necessary.  From  now  until  1888  was  a 
period  of  anxietv,  b.ad  years  occurring  with 
great  frequency.  In  1888,  however,  the 
tide  turned  and  a  new  era  set  in. 

In  1893  a  branch  was  opened  in  Winni- 
peg, and  the  bank  commenced  to  build  up 
the  vast  business  which  it  now  transacts  m 
Western  Canada,  where  it  has  established 
179  branches.  One  of  these  is  situated 
at  Dawson  City  in  the  Klondike,  the  bank 
in  1898  having  been  appointed  agent  of 
the  Dominion  Government  for  collection 
of  the  royalty  on  gold  mined  in  the  Yukon 
territorv.  The  sudden  development  of 
mining  in  British  Columbia  was  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  branches  m  the  chief  mining  centres 
of  that  province  and  at  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
and  Skagway,  the  two  latter  being  on 
American  territory.  This  led  up  to  the 
second  amalgamation  carried  out  by  the 
bank,  which  in  1900  acquired  the  business  of 
the  Bank  of  British  Columbia,  established 
in  1862.  By  this  amalgamation,  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  acquired 
offices  in  London.  England ;  Portland, 
Oregon  ;  San  Francisco,  California ;  and  at 


a  number  of  places  in  the  province  ot 
British  Columbia.  At  the  same  time  the 
paid-up  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
S8.txio,ooo,  the  new  issue  being  allotted  to 
the  former  .shareholders  of  the  li.uik  of 
British  Columbia. 

Three  years  later,  in  ii)(\^  the  bii>iness 
and  assets  of  the  Halifax  Banking  Company 
were  purchased,  including  13  branches 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  two  in  New  Brunswick. 
For  this  purpose  8700,000  new  stock  was 
issued.  At  the  same  time  the  bank  turned 
its  attention  more  seriously  tn  llic  I'rairie 
Provinces,  where  it  opened  a  large  number 
of  new  branches  and  in  1906  decided  to 
increase  the  paid-up  capital  to  810,000,000. 
In  the  same  year  the  business  of  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  Prince  Kdward  Island 
was  acquired. 

In  1908  the  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  bank  was  increased  to  815,000,000,  but 
none  of  the  new  stock  was  issued  until 
May  1911,  when  82,000,000  was  allotted  to 
the  shareholders  at  180.  In  the  following 
year  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
was  united  with  the  Eastern  Township 
Bank,  and  the  remaining  83,000,000  of 
authorized  capital  was  issued  to  the  former 
sliareholders  of  the  Eastern  Township 
lianl;,  replacing  the  slock  which  the}'  had 
held  in  that  institution.  In  the  same  year 
the  authorized  capital  was  increased  to 
the  present  figure  of  825,000,000,  none 
of  the  additional  810,000,000  having  yet 
been  issued. 

The  men  who  steered  the  bank  through 
the  troublous  periods  when  industrial  and 
financial  depression  caused  the  gravest 
anxiety  in  Canada  were  quite  equal  to 
their  task.  The  directors  of  to-day  are 
among  tlie  most  prominent  men  in  the 
Dominion.  Three  have  received  tlic 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  all  have  earned 
recognition  in  various  walks  in  life.  The 
president,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
public  men  in  the  Dominion  and  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  its  foremost 
bankers.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  bank.  He  has  served  on  the  staff 
almost  from  boyhood,  and  was  general 
manager  for  many  years  before  succeeding, 
to  the  presidency.  The  general  manager, 
Mr.  Alexander  Laird,  has  been  connected 
with  the  bank  since  1876.  He  was  born 
in  Ballater,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  banking  in 
the  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Aberdeen. 
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.\flir  joining  Ihi'  L'.madi.in  I!. ml;  ui  Com- 
merce he  served  for  many  yeais  in  iIk- 
Chicago  and  New  York  agencies,  and 
becune  assist, int  general  manager  at 
Toronto  in  ujo.'.  lie  lK'can\e  general 
manager  in  1907,  uiHin  the  election  of 
Sii  I'Mmunil  W.dker  to  the  presidency  of 
the  bank.  The  position  of  the  bank  to-day 
is  strong.  Against  a  paid-up  capital  of 
815,000,000  it  has  a  reserve  fuiul  ni 
813,000,000,  Its  assets  amounted  ai  ilie 
end  of  November  1913  to  the  huge  total 
of  8260,030,720.57,  while  the  net  pmlits 
for  1913,  after  providing  for  all  bad 
and  doubtful  debts,  amounted  to  nearly 
83,000,000.  The  record  of  its  growth  is 
one  of  which   it   niav  will  be  proud. 

THE    DOMINION   BANK 

Considering  the  crises  tlirough  which 
Canada  has  passed  at  several  periods  in 
her  history  there  have  been  remarkably 
few  bank  failures  to  record.  Stabilit\-  and 
conservation  appear  to  be  the  main  attri- 
butes of  the  premier  Canadian  linancial 
institutions,  and  none  has  exliibited  these 
virtues  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  the 
Dominion   Bank. 

In  this  year  of  1914  the  bank  has  been 
in  existence  for  43  years,  having  been 
founded  in  1871.  Its  original  charter 
authorized  a  capital  of  81,000,000,  and  of 
this  8970,250  had  been  subscribed  at  a 
premium  of  5  per  cent,  by  May  31,  1872. 
The  paid-up  capital  to-day  amounts  to 
85,998,080.  As  will  appear  later,  these 
figures  are  perhaps  not  the  most  interesting 
or  significant  that  the  bank  can  show. 
They  serve  well,  however,  to  exemplify 
the  manner  in  whicli  it   has  jirogresscd. 

The  bank  opened  its  first  offices  on 
King  Street,  East  Toronto,  and  ^upplc- 
mented  these,  during  its  first  year  of 
existence,  with  a  branch  on  Queen  Street 
West,  Toronto,  and  at  Whitby,  Oshawa. 
Orillia,  and  Uxbridge.  Conditions  were  by 
no  means  favourable  during  the  first  year, 
but  nevertheless  net  profits  of  8107,488 
were  reported  and  a  dividend  declared 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  This  dividend 
was  maintained  during  the  next  ten 
years. 

The  first  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
was  in  1882,  when  8500,000  worth  of  stock 
was  allotted  to  the  shareholders  at  a 
premium  of  50  per  cent.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  succeeding  year  the    dividend  was 
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increased  to  lo  per  ctiii.,  llie  profits  for 
the  year  i8S.;  having  leaped  from  8i<)iri)i(> 
to  $203.1)72. 

Both  in  these  c.irly  years  and  in  tlie  l.iler 
life  of  the  bank,  the  directors  adopted  the 
policy  of  maintaininj;  as  hij;h  a  reserve 
fund  as  was  possible.  Tluis  a  fund  of 
950.000  in  1872  grew  steadily  until  it 
reached  8500,000  in  1SS2,  and  then  in 
one  jump  incre.ised  to  8850,000  in  1883. 
In  iS«H  ''  '"■*'  reached  the  same  figure  as 
the  paid-up  capital,  and  to-day  the  bank  is 
in  the  liappy  condition  of  possessing  a 
reserve  fund  which  is  larger  than  the 
paid-up  capit;il  stock  by  81,000,000. 

.\fler  the  issue  of  stock  in  18S2  no  further 
addition  was  made  to  the  capital  until  H)oo 
when  8l.ooo.ooo  was  issued  and  taken  up 
at  a   premiunt   of    100   per   cent.     In   11)07 
another  million  was  taken  up  at  a  preniiuni 
of   no  per  cent.,  and  in   1911  and    1913  a 
further  million  at  a  premium  of    100  per 
cent.     On  its  paid-up  capital  the  bank  lias. 
since   1882,  paid  a  yearly  dividend  of   not 
less  than  10  per  cent.     From    1883  to   1887 
it  stood  at  10  per  cent,  and  the  same,  plus  a 
bonus  of    I   per  cent.,  from  1S88  to   1894. 
From  1895  to   1900  it  was  increased  to   12 
per  cent.,  and  in  1901.1902.  1903.  1904.  1905, 
ID  per  cent,  was  paid  ;  from  1906  to  1913. 
12  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent,  to 
the  shareholders  in  1912  and  1913. 

The  following  figures  depict  the  growing 
importance  of  the  bank  since  1901  : 


position     is    occupied     by     Mi.     CLuence 
.-Mkinson    Hogert.    a    native    of    Napaiui-. 
Ontario.       Kntering    the     service    of    tlie 
b.iuk    in     November      1881     as     a    junior 
clerk,  Mr.   Hogert  quickly  passed  through 
various    subordinate    positions     and    was 
appointed      assistant    inspector    in     1893. 
In    1895   he    was    given     the    position   of 
assistant      manager      in      Toronto,      and 
appointed     manager     of      the      Montreal 
branch    when     it    opened    in     1898.     He 
was   promoted   to   his  present  responsible 
position    in    1906.     The    president  of   the 
liank    is   a    man   who    is    as    well    known 
in     Kngland    as     he    is     in     Canada.     Sir 
Edmund   Boyd  Osier  is  one  of  the   very 
greatest      financial      magnates       in       the 
Dominion.       He     has     been     upon      Hie 
directorate  of    the    bank    since    1882,  and 
occupies  a  scat  upon   the   board  of  many 
of   the    largest    undertakings    in   Canada, 
including  the  Canadian    Pacific    Railway. 
He  has  represented  West  Toronto  in  the 
Federal    House   of   Commons   since    1896, 
and    the    year    which    saw    him    take   his 
scat   in   that    assembly   for   the   first   lime 
also   saw   him   elected   to   the    presidency 
of  the  Toronto   Board  of  Trade.     He  was 
also,     in      1896.     one     of     the     Canadian 
representatives    at    the    Congress    of    tlic 
Chambers  of   Commerce  held  in  London, 
England.     His     birthplace    is    Tecuinseh, 
Simcoe  County,  Ontario.     The  vice-presi- 
dent—Mr. Wilmot   D.    Matthews— is    also 


Year. 


I901 
1902 
1903 

1903,  Dec.  31st 

1904  .. 

1905  - 
1906 

1907  >. 

1908  „        „ 

1909  „        „ 

1910  „        „ 

191 1  »        .. 

1912  „         „ 

1913  "        " 


C3pit.1i 

Paid  Up. 


Dollars. 
2.440.291 
2,500.000 

2.983.*>65 

3.000,000 

3,000.000 

3,000,000 

3.000,000 

3.84«-597 

3.9S3092 

^,000.000 

4,000,000 

4,702.799 

5,000,000 

5.81 1.344 


Dollar?. 
2,440,291 
2,500,000 
2,983,865 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3 ,900,000 

4-833.4.S^i 
4,981.731 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,702,799 
6,000,000 
6,811,344 


Total 
Deposits. 


Dollars. 

i8,577.''^i7 

20,862.559 
23,389.680 
26.377.141 
29,700,043 
34,083,108 
36,876,156 
34,242,155 
37,913,096 

45487.813 
49,302,784 

53.547.865 
59.342436 
59.788.590 


Loans  and 
Discounts. 


Dollars. 

13,245.420 
17,101.052 

19.192.349 
21.409.271 
23.689,045 
28,564,199 
32,915,267 
31,447,382 
30,960,438 

34,815,943 
37,920,928 
40,492,726 
46,415,841 
48,495.567 


Net 
Profits. 


Djllars. 
275.192 

353.172 
445.567 

3= '.073 
459.670 

490.495 
539.360 

635.235 
641,318 

620,927 
659.300 
704.045 
901,529 
950,402 


Total 
Assets. 


Dollars. 

25.623,245 
28.999.57' 
33.791.703 
35.745.198 
39.225.789 
44,403,739 
4').694.379 
48,497.217 
50,881.381 
58,957,038 
62,677,820 

70.179.552 
79,224,680 
80,506,462 


A  strong  factor  in  this  development  has 
been  the  unusually  high  standing  of  the 
men  who  have  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  From  the  beginning  they  have 
been  men  whose  names  were  associated 
with  the  greatest  financial  enterprises  in 
Canada,  whose  integrity  was  unquestioned 
and  whose  ability  had  been  repeatedly 
proved.       To-day     the      chief      executive 


a  Canadian,  having  been  born  at  Burford, 
Brant  County,  Ontario.  He  succeeded 
Sir  Edmund  B.  Osier  as  president  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade  in  1887,  is  a 
director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  and  associated  with  the 
operations  of  many  important  enterprises 
in  Canada. 

The    directorate    of     the    bank    is    an 
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exceptionally    strong    one,  and  111   .iddilioii 
to   Sir    Kdmunil    B.  Osier  ami   Mr,   W.  D. 
M.itlhews  is   composed    of    the    following 
gentlemen  :  Messrs.  A.  W.  Austin,  loinnlc. 
capitalist,     president     of     the    Consuiiurs 
Gas   Company  of  Toronto;    W.  R.   Brock, 
Toronto,  president    of    Hie   \\'.    \<-    Ihock 
Company,  1-ld.;  James  Carrulliers,  Montreal, 
president    James    Carrulliers  iS:   Co,,   Ltd., 
and   Canada  Steamship   Lines,   Ltd.  ;   R.  J. 
Christie,  Toronto,  president  Christie,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  J.  C.  Eaton,  Toronlo,  president 
The  T.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd.;   Hon.  J.  J. 
Fov,     K  C.    M.L.A.,     Toronto,     Attorney- 
Cieneial  for  (he  I'loviiicc  of  Ontario  ;  E.  W. 
Hamber,  Vancouver  ;  B.   C.   Mills.  Timber 
and  Tr.ading  Company  ;11.  W.  lliitcliiiison, 
Winnipeg,     vice-president    and    inaiiagiiig 
director  John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Ltd.  ; 
A.      M.      Nantoii.     Winnipeg,      of     Osier, 
llaiiimond,  and  N'anton,  director  Canadian 
Pacilic   Railway   Coiiip,iny. 

THE   MERCHANTS   BANK  OF  CANADA 

.•\nii.ng  ihr  gnat  Innnci,,!  institutions  of 
tlie     Dominion,    the    Merchants    Bank    of 
Canada   occupies  a   proud  and   prominent 
place,  and  its  history,  especially  during  the 
past    few    vears,    is    one     of     remarkable 
progress.     The     bank     was     founded     at 
Montreal   in    1864   by   the   late   Sir    Hugli 
Allan,  of  the  Allan  line   of   steamers.     Al 
that  time  the  province  of  Quebec,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  Canada,  was  feeling  sonir 
depression   consequent    upon    the    terrific 
and    long-drawn   struggle   between    North 
and  South  in  the   United  Slates;  and  the 
formation  of  another  bank  in  Montreal  at 
such  a  time,  when  the   outlook   generally 
was     very     ,gloomv,     produced     no     little 
misgiving  as  to  its  future.     In  the  light  of 
subsequent  years  these  fears  proved  to  be 
without  ground.     It  was  said,  for  instance, 
that  there  would  never  be  enough  deposits 
and  trade  to  sustain  the  bank,  and  that  the 
tield  was  already  overcrowded.     Sir  Hugh 
Allan,   however,  was   not   the   man   to   be 
daunted     by     such     pessimism.     As     the 
director  of  the  important  shipping  line  that 
was   bringing   thousands   of   emigrants  to 
Canada,  he  had  a  keener  eye  to  the  future 
of  the  country  and  its  trade  prospects  than 
most  men,  and  his  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Canada,  and  especially  in  the  future  of 
the   proposed   bank,   was   amply  justified. 
To-day   the    Merchants    Bank    alone    has 
4    millions    more    deposits    than    all    the 
banks  in   Canada  had   in    1864,  and  in  the 
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last  12  years  its  assets  have  risen  from 
$29,583,521  to  over  85  millions.  Its  capital 
is  $6,750,000,  its  reserve  $5,1)00,000  ;  its  note 
circulation  is  over  6k  millions,  and  its  total 
deposits  over  65  millions.  The  Merchants 
Bank  was  established  under  the  presidency 
of  its  founder,  Sir  Hugh  .A.lhui,  Mr.  Jackson 
Rae  being  general  manager.  The  business 
grew  steadily,  and  in  i8()S,  when  its 
charter  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 


was  establi>hed  in  1872.  F"rom  tliat  time 
right  up  to  the  present  the  bank  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  development  of  that 
magnificent  agricultural  country  e.xtending 
from  Manitoba  to  the  further  valleys  of 
Alberta  along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  bank  has  meantime  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  Canada, 
and  has  now  189  branches  throughout  the 
Dominion,   reaching   from    tlie   .Atlantic    to 


the  high  esteem  in  wliich  the  general 
manager  is  held  by  the  shareholders  is  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
John  I^attersou  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  bank  iu  191 1,  when  a  remarkably 
successful  year's  operations  was  reported. 
Mr.  Patterson  said  :  "This  bank  has  made 
profits  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  this  year,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  some 
extra    recognition  of  the  work  of  its  staff. 
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amended  to  enable  it  to  absorb  the 
Commercial  Bank,  the  business  included 
extensive  operations  in  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  1877  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  retired  from  tlie  presidency,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Hamilton.  During 
the  same  year  Mr.  George  Hague  became 
general  manager,  and  held  the  reins  of 
management  for  20  years,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Fyshe  became  associated  with 
him  as  joint  general  manager.  The 
directors  of  the  Merchants  Bank  were 
among  the  first  members  of  the  com- 
mercial community  of  the  settled  provinces 
to  discern  the  possibilities  of  tlie  great 
North-West,    and    a    branch    at    Winnipeg 


the  Pacihc.  The  present  bo.ud  of 
directors  consists  of  Sir  Montagu  Allan, 
president  ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Blackwell,  vice- 
president  ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Long,  F. 
Howard  Wilson,  Alex.  Barnett,  F.  Orr- 
Lewis,  C.  C.  Ballautyne,  Andrew  J.  Dawes, 
and  A.  A.  .-VUan.  The  general  manager  is 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hebden.  Mr.  Hebden  has  spent 
a  lifetime  in  the  service  of  his  bank,  and 
has  risen  from  the  junior  position  to  the 
highest.  He  conunenced  his  banking 
career  in  the  Hamilton  branch  as  a  junior 
officer,  and  advanced  through  every  grade 
of  the  service  until  in  May  1905,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  F"yshe,  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position.  Some  evidence  of 
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The  statements  of  the  bank  have  shown 
sucli  wonderful  improvement  since  Mr. 
Hebden  took  control,  and  especially  during 
the  past  two  years,  when  the  assets  have 
doubled,  that  I  think  any  general  manager 
and  staff  which  can  accomplish  such  things 
deserve  special  recognition."  In  addition 
to  numerous  branches,  the  Merchants  Bank 
has  agencies  at  all  the  centres  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  correspondents  through- 
out the  world.  Its  dividends  have  latterly 
been  10  per  cent.,  the  capital  $6,750,000, 
and  there  is  everv'  indication  that  even  this 
handsome  return  may  be  safely  increased 
some  time  in  the  future.  As  the  name  of 
the     institution     signifies,     its     operations 
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appeal  particularly  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  large  towns,  but  it  has  also  met  with 
the  heartiest  support  t'roni  all  branches  of 
industry  in  every  centre  in  which  it  has 
opened  an  ofJice.  It  has  been  a  well- 
known  friend  to  the  settler  and  the  farmer, 
and  has  done  a  great  work  for  all 
branches  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
vast  country. 


THE   MOLSONS   BANK 

The  Molsons  Hank  is  one  ol  the  leading 
financial  institutions  of  the  Dominion,  and 
its  history  is  practically  that  of  the  province 
of  Ijuebec  itself  in  so  far  as  Quebec's 
financial  and  comnicrcial  life  is  concerned. 
Founded  in  1S55  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
William  Molson,  a  prominent  ligure  in  the 
public  life  of  Montreal  during  a  greater 
part  of  last  century,  the  bank  has  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  province,  has  enjoyed 
its  periods  of  prosperity,  endured  its 
vicissitudes,  and,  like  tlie  nation,  has 
emerged  triumphant.  To-day  it  stands 
in  an  impregnable  position,  enjoying  the 
conlidcnce  of  every  one,  and  realizing  its 
full  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
Canada.  Originally  incorporated  on 
October  i,  1855,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  ;^25o,ooo,  and  5300,000  paid-up 
capital,  the  Molsons  Bank  had  as  its 
directors  Messrs.  William  Molson, 
president  ;  Hon.  John  Molson,  vice- 
president  :  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Molson, 
J.  H.  R.  Molson,  and  E.  Hudon.  From 
its  inception  it  proved  a  popular  institution, 
and,  conducted  on  safe  conservative  lines, 
its  initial  operations  realized  a  profit  for 
the  tirst  three  months  of  8  per  cent.  Its 
popularity  as  an  institution  in  which  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  business  community 
of  Montreal  might  be  invested  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  two  years  after 
its  incorporation  its  authorized  capital  was 
fullj-  subscribed  and  Xi69,279  paid  up.  In 
these  days,  when  the  bank  has  a  paid-up 
capital  of  §4,000,000  and  its  reserve  fund  is 
§4,800,000,  the  figures  given  may  appear 
small,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
city  of  Montreal  was  a  comparatively 
humble  place  then,  and  had  only  recently 
passed  through  a  severe  financial  crisis,  the 
fact  that  the  bank  was  able  to  issue  all  its 
stock  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  it.  Hardly  had  the  bank  found 
its  feet,  so  to  speak,  than  Montreal  was 
again  overtaken  by  a  financial  crisis  of 
far-reaching  effect ;  but  the   bank  was   so 


firmly  established  thai  it  not  only  came 
through  the  crisis  s;ifely,  but  paid  its  usual 
S  per  cent,  dividend.  The  b.mks  accounts 
were  now  kept  in  decimal  currency.  In 
1858  the  capital  was  increased  to  8820,1)63, 
to    81)37,773    in   1859,    and     to     Si,o<X),cxxi 


the  tU'.illis  1,1  pioneer  directors  of  the 
institution,  but  though  tlie  personnel  of  the 
directorate  underwent  many  alterations  the 
policy  ol  the  bank  was  maintained,  and 
the  results  of  it  were  seen  in  the  steady 
expansion    of     business.     Dividends    were 


in  1860.  M  the  annual  meeting  on  paid  ipiarterly,  and  grew  from  8  pi'i-  ciiit., 
.\ugust  6,  i860.  President  Molson  with  .1  i  per  cent,  bonus  in  11/10  and  i()oi, 
described    the    bank     as  "  doing    a    safe,      to  9   per   cent,    for    tlie    next    three   years, 


rather  than  a  large  business,  and  avoiding 
large  risks  in  anticipation  of  large  profits." 
The  wisdom  of  this  cautious  policy  was 
justified  during  the  course  of  the  American 
Civil  War  which  followed,  with  all  its 
attendant  uncertainty  in  business  and 
commerce.  Many  important  concerns 
were  badly  shaken,  but  the  Molsons 
Bank  progressed  and  its  profits  increased. 


In  1870  the  bank's  range  of  operations  was      shows  ; 


10  per  cent,  from  ii>o5  to  1910,  and  11  per 
cent,  since  kjii.  Since  incorporation  llie 
bank  has  paid  nearly  810,000,000  of  profits 
in  dividends,  or  an  average  of  8-36  per 
CLiil.  on  its  capital,  and  now  has  a  reserve 
equal  to  120  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  A 
pension  fund  for  officers  is  in  existence. 
The  general  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Moslons    Bank    on    September    30,     191^, 


Note  CircuLition. 

Dollars 
3,933.360 


Deposits. 

Doll.irs. 
36,728,097 


Discounts, 

Dollars. 
36,269,882 


Tot.il  Assets. 

D.illars. 
50,384,269 


Profits. 
Dollars. 

f>94.356 


extended  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
the  next  year  saw  branches  established  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  Some  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  bank  during  what  may  be 
considered  the  troublous  times  of  tlie 
Dominion,  before  it  settled  down  into  tlie 
unbroken  era  of  prosperity  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  table  : 


For  1913  a  dividend  of  11  per  cent,  was 
paid,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
the  bank's  rapidly  growing  business  will 
permit  of  an  increase  in  this  respect  very 
shortly.  Tlic  institution  is  in  a  thoroughly 
sound  condition,  and  is  deservedly  popular 
among  l.irge  sections  of  tlie  agricultural 
communities  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
Ontario   and    Quebec,  as  well  as   enjoying 


Ye.ir. 

Note  Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Discounts. 

Total  Assets. 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1858 
i860 
1862 
1864 

276,431 
317,226 

187,853 
161,171 

342,540 
649,956 
689.578 
854,501 

1,073,850 
1,509,972 
1,703,466 
1,841,816 

1.519,931 
2,087,147 
2,061,053 
2,247,668 

1866 
1868 
1870 
1871 

102,120 
101,970 
494,392 
837,809 

854,212 

774.476 

693  .^'73 
1,385,903 

1,565,791 
1,365,846 
1,680,395 
2,781,153 

2,206,297 
2,172,477 
2,417.741 
3,524.179 

In  the  year  1872  tlie  branches  in  other 
provinces  were  increased,  and  corre- 
sponding agents  were  secured  in  llie 
United  States  and  abroad.  In  1875  Mr. 
William  Molson,  the  president  of  tlie 
bank  since  its  inception,  and  under 
whose  guidance  the  bank  had  weathered 
the  storms  of  its  early  davs,  passed  away, 
and  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Macpherson  was 
elected  to  the  board.  Despite  the  severe 
depression  that  prevailed  for  some  years, 
the  8  per  cent,  dividend  was  paid  and  the 
reserve  increased  to  §500,000.  Througji- 
out  the  succeeding  years  the  bank's  history 
is  one  of  steady  progress.  There  were 
many  changes  in  the  board  owing  to 
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the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
manufacturing  and  general  commercial 
industries  of  those  provinces.  The 
following  are  the  directors  and  principal 
officers  of  the  bank  :  Mr.  William  Molson 
Macpherson,  president  ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Evving,  , 
vice-president  ;  Messrs.  George  E.  Drum-  f 
mond,  D.  McNicoll,  F.  W.  Molson, 
William  M.  Birks,  and  W.  A.  Black, 
directors ;  Mr.  Edward  C.  Pratt,  general 
manager  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Draper,  superin- 
tendent of  branches ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Wand, 
inspector  ;  Mr.  T.  Beresford  Phepoe, 
western  inspector  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  A. 
Harries  and  T.  Carlisle,  assistant 
inspectors. 
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THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

Although  the  Koval  Bank  of  Canada  has 
onlv  been  Unown  by  that  title  since  1901, 
it  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1864.  It  was 
in  the  latter  year  that  the  Merchants  Bank, 
a  co-partnership  institution,  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Halifax,  and  the  Koyal  Bank 
of  Canada  is  really  a  development  of  that 
corporation.  How  great  a  development  it 
has  been,  and  how  important  a  part  it  has 
played  in  Canadian  iinancial  matters,  the 
facts  and  figures  related  in  the  ensuing 
paragraphs  will  show. 

At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  as  a  joint 
stock  institution  on  October  18,  i86g,  the 
old  Merchants  Bank  had  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $300,000,  a  reserve  fund  of  |2o,ooo,  notes 
in  circulation  of  $90,460,  deposits  at  call  of 
$167,955,  deposits  at  interest  of  $116,700, 
specie  in  hand  totalling  $310,899,  current 
loans  of  $266,970,  and  total  assets  of  $729,163. 
The  new  bank  was  formed  with  an  autho- 
rized capital  of  $1,000,000,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  $500,000  was  at  first  offered  for 
subscription,  and  the  title  was  changed  to 
read  "  Merchants  Bank  of  Halifax."  The 
Merchants  Bank  of  Halifax  of  1869,  a 
provincial— almost  a  local — institution,  is 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  of  191 3,  a 
powerful  corporation  that  has  extended 
its  activities  even  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  first  president  of  the  bank  was  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Kinnear,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  former  Merchants  Bank.  After  a 
very  short  time,  however,  'Mr.  Kinnear  was 
obliged  to  leave  for  England,  and  early  in 
1870  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kenny  was  elected  to 
the  presidential  chair.  This  position  he 
occupied  until  his  death  nearly  forty  years 
later,  and  to  his  judgment,  industry,  and 
suggestions  the  bank  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity.  His  death  was  a  severe  loss 
both  to  the  bank  and  to  the  city  of  Halifax, 
in  the  public  affairs  of  which  he  had  always 
been  keenly  interested.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  the  first  board  of  directors, 
which,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Kinnear  and 
Mr.  Kenny,  consisted  of  Messrs.  William 
Cunard,  J.  B.  Duffus,  John  Taylor,  M. 
Dwyer,  and  Edward  Smith. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
bank  confined  its  operations  to  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  making  slow  but  steady 
I  progress,  and  establishing  branches  from 
time  to  time  at  such  points  as  the  volume 
of  business  justified.  For  the  first  few 
years  an  annual  increase  was  made  to  the 


paid-up  capital  until  in  1875  it  reached 
$900,000,  at  which  figure  it  remained  until 
1882.  From  1875  to  1882,  a  period  of 
financial  stringency  and  trade  depression, 
no  marked  progress  was  made  ;  the  net 
annual  profits  of  the  bank  even  decreased 
during  those  years,  although  the  deposits 
grew  continually  larger.  From  1871,  how- 
ever, the  annual  dividend  had  never  been 
less  th;in  7  per  cent.,  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  b.mk  in  dividends  from  the  date  of 
organization  to  1882  amounting  to  over 
$500,000. 

In  1882  Mr.  D.  H.  Duncan  became 
cashier,  and  a  year  later  Mr.  Edson  L. 
Pease  entered  the  service  of  the  bank  as 
accountant  in  the  Halifax  oflice.  These 
two  events  are  worthj'  of  notice  owing  to 
tlie  influence  which  in  later  years  these 
two  gentlemen  exerted  over  the  policy  of 
the  bank.  Mr.  Duncan  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  bank  since  1878  in  the 
position  taken  over  by  Mr.  Pease  five 
years  later,  and  on  becoming  cashier 
organized  the  establishment  of  several 
branches  in  New  Brunswick,  and  one  at 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  branch  was  afterwards  closed,  but  its 
one-time  existence  is  interesting  in  view  of 
the  bank's  present  activity  in  these  islands. 

In  1885  the  bank  received  the  first  set- 
back in  its  career.  Until  that  time, 
wliile  nothing  phenomenal  had  been 
accomplished,  progress  had  at  least  been 
continuous,  if,  at  times,  but  slight.  During 
that  year,  however,  as  the  result  of  an 
unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
the  bank  was  compelled  to  draw  upon  its 
reserves  to  the  extent  of  $80,000.  The 
occurrence  is  far  from  being  without 
interest,  since  it  forms  the  only  occasion 
upon  which  the  reserve  funds  of  the  bank 
have  been  temporarily  depleted.  At  no 
other  period  in  its  history  lias  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  touched  its  cash  reserve, 
which  to-day  stands  at  a  far  greater  figure 
than  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak. 

Since  1883  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
bank  had  stood  at  $1,000,000,  but  in  1889 
$100,000  was  added  to  this  amount.  This 
was  partly  necessitated  by  the  wider  opera- 
tions which  followed  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  in  Montreal  in  1887,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Pease  was  in  charge.  Until 
1892  business  continued  to  be  satisfactory, 
but  in  that  year  another  period  of  depres- 
sion set  in.  This  continued  until  1897. 
Low  rates  for  money  prevailed  at  all  the 
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chief  financial  centres,  and  the  general 
disquietude  was  accentuated  by  the  free 
silver  agitation  in  the  United  States.  A 
conservative  management,  however,  con- 
trived not  only  to  weather  the  storm  but 
to  add  to  the  bank's  reserve  fund,  which 
increased  from  $5 10,000  in  1892  to  $1,075,000 
in  1896.  The  paid-up  capital  was  also 
increased  during  that  period  to  $1,500,000. 

In  1897,  when  conditions  throughout  the 
country  commenced  to  show  marked  im- 
provement, the  first  steps  were  taken 
towards  that  expansion  which  has  since 
raised  the  bank  to  the  prominent  position 
it  now  occupies.  The  practical  control  of 
much  of  the  bank's  business  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Pease.  This  gentleman  had 
devoted  much  time  to  a  study  of  conditions 
in  Western  Canada,  which  he  recognized 
was  on  the  verge  of  an  era  of  great 
development,  and,  acting  on  his  sugges- 
tion, the  directors  in  that  year  established 
a  branch  at  Vancouver  and  other  places 
throughout  British  Columbia.  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Pease  was  responsible 
for  the  opening  of  a  branch  of  the  bank  at 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  while  in  1S91)  a  branch 
was  opened  in  New  York.  Mr.  Duncan 
was  then  the  general  manager  of  the  bank, 
but  on  December  18,  1899,  Mr.  Pease  was 
made  joint  general  manager.  Mr.  Duncan 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Mr. 
Pease  assumed  the  sole  management. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  extensions 
$500,000  of  new  stock  was  issued  at  100 
per  cent,  premium,  which  was  almost 
wholly  paid  up  by  the  end  of  1899,  an 
entirely  adequate  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  the  institution  was  held.  In  1900 
a  still  further  increase  was  found  necessary, 
$1,000,000  was  issued,  and  the  whole 
taken   up  during   1902  and   1903. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  cover  the 
period  in  which  the  institution  was  known 
as  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Halifax,  and 
bring  us  down  to  the  time  when  the 
present  title  was  adopted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Kenny.  The  new  name  came 
into  operation  at  tlie  beginning  of  January 
1901,  and  with  the  change  commenced  a 
decade  of  almost  unprecedented  progress. 
To  follow  the  development  of  the  bank 
step  by  step  is  not  possible  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal,  despite  the  interest  that 
such  a  recital  would  contain.  It  must 
suffice  to  relate  the  chief  events  of  the 
next  12  years.  At  the  beginning  of  upi 
the  bank  had  42  branches  in  Canada,  the 
United   States,   and    Cuba.     In    1903    the 
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assets  of  the  Banco  de  Orienlc  at  S.mtiiij;o 
were  purchased,  as  well  as,  in  1904,  the 
assets  of  the  Banco  del  Coniercio,  Havana. 
In  the  latter  year  the  bank  was  appointeil 
agent  by  the  dovernnicnt  of  Cnba  to  dis- 
tribute the  8(ii.o<xi,ooj  which  had  been 
awarded  to  that  Republics  army  of 
liberation. 

In  ii)o<)  the  capit.il  stock  was  increased 
bv  Sqoo.ooo,  which  was  issued  at  110  per 
cent,  premium.  Si)t)0,ooo  was  addeii  to  the 
reserve  funil,  and  the  dividend  was  in- 
creased to  10  per  cent.  In  the  same  year 
the  transfer  of  the  bank's  headquarters  from 
Halifax  lo  Montreal  wasauthori/ed.a  transfer 
that  was  duly  effected  in  11)07.  At  the  same 
lime  an  extension  of  branches  into  Ontario 
and  the  North-West  was  inaus^urated. 

In  1910  and  1912  the  purchase  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Halifax  and  the  Traders 
Bank  of  Canada  were  two  important  events. 
The  lirst  institution  had  a  paid-up  capital 
of  81,500,000,  a  reserve  fund  of  $1,250,000, 
undivided  profits  of  813,877,  notes  in  circu- 
lation of  81,398,480,  deposits  of  810,889,290, 
cash  on  hand  of  81,535,945,  loans  and 
discounts  of  88,760,432,  and  assets  of 
815.099,578.  It  had  35  branches  at  points 
where  the  Royal  Bank  was  not  represented, 
and  10  at  points  where  it  also  had  agencies. 
The  amalj;amaiion  of  the  Traders  Bank 
of  Canada  with  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  was  more  important,  and  100  new 
branches  were  acquired  through  the  pur- 
chase. During  1912  the  bank  also  pur- 
chased the  business  of  the  Bank  of  British 
Honduras  on  advantageous  terms.  Tlie 
Roj'al  Bank  of  Canada  now  has  nearly 
400  branches  in  operation  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  Indies.  Its 
authorized  capital  stock  has  been  increased 


to  825,ixx),ooo  ;  its  reserve  fund  stands  :it 
812,560,000;  its  liquid  assets  amount  to 
873.428,782,  being  47*64  per  cent,  of  the 
total  liabilities  to  the  |iublic  ;  and  the  total 
trade  assets,  excluding  the  valuation  of 
bank  premises,  exceed  the  total  liabilities 
to  the  public  by  the  sum  of  8 ii), 552, 249. 
Tlie  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows 
the  progress  of  the  bank  from  189S  to  1912. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  CANADA 

The  Union  Bank  of  Canada  was  incorpo- 
rated by  .\ct  of  the  Provincial  Parliament 
of  Canada  in  October  1865,  under  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  Lower  Canada,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  82,000,000.  Its 
held  ofilice  was  situated  at  Quebec,  and 
the  provisional  board  of  directors  was  as 
follows  :  Charles  K.  Levev,  John  Burstall, 
John  Sharpies,  Joseph  Roberts,  Timothy  H. 
Dunn,  Matthew  G.  Mountain,  and  William 
Dunn  as  cashier.  In  December  1865 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Levey  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Mr,  'Ihonias  McOreevv  vice- 
preside  11 1. 

In  1867,  the  year  of  Confederation,  all 
the  chartered  banks  of  Canada  came  under 
the  Federal  Bank  Act. 

In  1868  a  branch  of  the  b.inU  was 
established  at  Montreal.  In  1S71  Mr. 
William  Dunu  (cashier)  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Peter  McKwen,  who  had  been  filling 
the  position  of  manager  of  tlie  Montreal 
branch,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
By  1872  over  81,800,000  of  the  capital  had 
been  paid,  witli  a  reserve  of  8200,000.  In 
April  of  tliat  year  the  asjets  and  liabilities 
of  tlie  Quebec  Provident  and  Savings  Bank 
were  taken  over.  In  1877  Mr.  Charles  K. 
Levey,  who  had  remained  president  of  the 


b.Mik  since  its  found. itinn,  resigned,  anil 
Mr.  .\ndrew  TlKinison  was  elected  lo  (ill 
this  important   position. 

lu  Julv  1S.S5  permission  was  aslud  and 
obtained  fioni  the  Dominion  I'.Mli.inuiil  In 
change  the  name  of  the  b.mk  fiom  the 
Union  Bank  of  Lower  Canada  lo  the  Union 
H.mU  of  Canada.  In  i.S.So  Mi.  iviii 
MclCweii  resigned  as  cashier  and  Mr.  10.  K. 
Webb  was  appointed  in  his  ste.ul.  In 
np^  Mr.  Webb,  who  had  filled  the  posi- 
tion, and  also  that  of  general  manager,  for 
eighteen  years,  died,  and  Mr.  li.  11. 
Balfour,  the  present  general  manager, 
succeeded  to  this  highly   important  ofhce. 

Duiiug  Mr.  Webb's  regime  his  ini- 
bounded  faith  in  the  future  of  Western 
Canada  was  responsible  for  the  opening 
of  a  number  of  branches  in  that  portion  of 
the  Dominion.  These  proved  most  suc- 
cessful almost  immediately  from  the  day  of 
their  opening,  thus  proving  Mr.  Webb's 
faith  in  tlie  West  was  not  in  the  least 
misplaced,  and  the  bank  now  has  a  system 
of  branches  west  of  Fort  William  at  the 
head  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  to  \'ictoria,  British 
Columbia,  ninnbering  one  lumdred  and 
ninety-seven. 

In  January  1907  Mr.  Andrew  Thomson 
died,  and  his  loss  was  a  very  great  one  to 
the  bank,  as  he  had  always  taken  the  very 
keenest  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  Hon. 
John  Sharpies  succeeded  Mr.  Thomson  as 
president. 

In  191 1  the  li.uik  absorbed  the  United 
ICmpire  Bank  of  Canada.  This  acquisition 
was  of  great  beneht,  as  some  twenty 
branches  in  the  richest  part  of  Ontario 
were  secured  where  the  Union  Bank  had 
not  previously  been  represented. 

Ill    1912    the    liead    office  was    removed 


Year. 

Paid-up  Capital 

Rest, 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 
Doll.irs. 

Current  l.oans  and 
Discounts. 

Dollars. 

Net  Profits. 

lotal  Assets. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollnrs. 

1898      

1 ,500,000 

1,250,000 

1,387,104 

8,275,407 

8,544,829 

186,796 

12,681,664 

1899      ...           ... 

1,985,070 

1,700,000 

1,853,990 

",323,599 

11,873,486 

249,077 

17,101.513 

1900      

2,000,000 

1,700,000 

1,833.313 

12,015,710 

12,820,094 

182,426 

17,844,038 

I90I      

2,000,000 

1,700,000 

1,847,152 

13,363,124 

13,260,579 

208,524 

19,376,717 

1902      

2,481,000 

2,500,000 

[,920,713 

13,929,120 

14,192,124 

279,786 

2 1 ,8(K),9f)8 

1903 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,303.518 

16.087,446 

16,341,856 

373,252 

25,106,736 

1904      ... 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,534,9-44 

21,945,144 

18,198,282 

435-058 

31,183,652 

1905 

3,000,000 

3.400,000 

2,820,791 

26,435,658 

22,489,005 

491,918 

3<'.373,57''' 

1906      

3,900,000 

4,390,000 

3-780,348 

32,464,685 

28,664,923 

604,495 

45,437,51''' 

1907      

3,900,000 

4,390,000 

3,653,910 

33,265,498 

29,797,847 

742,034 

46,351,498 

1908      

3,900,000 

4,600,000 

3,55(>,432 

37,443,441 

30,626,109 

74'^'.77.S 

50,470,210 

1909      

5,000,000 

5,700,000 

4,579-^178 

50,822.129 

43,812,886 

838,306 

67,051,102 

1910      

6,200,000 

7,000,000 

5,925,890 

72,079,fK)7 

60,541,144 

95',h<> 

92,516,346 

I9II      

6,251,080 

7,056,188 

6,338,000 

88,294,808 

59,646,165 

1,152,249 

110,528,512 

1912  (Nov.  30) 

11,560,000' 

12,560,000 

12,584,617 

137,891,667 

99,828,879  = 

1,527,324 

179,210,758 

The  purchase  of  the  Traders  Bank  of  Canada  was  effected  September  i, 
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Eleven  months  only. 


I.  Head  Ofmce,  Moxtreai,. 
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from  \Jiiebcc  to  \Vinnipci».  M.iiiiloli.i,  In 
the  same  year  the  Hon.  John  Sliarples,  on 
account  of  ill-luMllh.  resigned  the  presi- 
dency, bcconunj;  lionor.irv  president,  ami 
Mr.  John  Gall  of  the  western  lioanl 
became  president  of  the  bank.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  note  that  the  b.nik 
now  has  a  chain  of  branches  from  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Kast,  to  Victoria,  B.C., 
in  tlic  West,  numln-ring  three  hundred  and 
eiglit.  From  small  besjinninsjs  the  business 
of  this  institution  has  steadily  j;rown  until 
the  bank  is  now  one  of  the  leadinji 
financial  institutions  in  Canada.  The 
following  figures  are  full  of  interest  as  they 
indicate  the  progress  made  lu-twcen  the 
periods  given,  viz.  ; — 


/'.i;</-H/'  Ciipilijl. 


May  31,  ii>95     ... 
November  30,  1913 


Dollars. 
1,200,000 

^,O0O,lXX) 


Amoiinl  cf  Rest,  or  Reserve  Fiiiul. 

May  31,  1895     280,000 

November  30.  1913     ...  3,400,000 

Xuntber  0/  Briunlies  and  Agencies. 

May  31,  1S95 21 

November  30,  1913     
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Xel  Prorils. 

May  31,  1895     79,486.91 

November  30,  1913     ...  750,095.27 

Union  Biink  of  Canada,  Xoles  in 
Circulation. 

May  31,  1895      818,782.00 

November  30.  19 13      ...      6,287,179.00 

Total  Deposits. 

May  31,  1895     4,904,128.00 

November  30,  1913     ...    64,595,288.19 

Liquid  Assets. 

May  31.  1895     1,216,118.00 

November  30,  1913     ...     27,655.780.14 


Total  .-Is.'iW.'i. 

M.iy  31,1895     7,8o2,o<)9,oo 

November  30,  1013      ,..     80,7^)6,532.48 

In  Sipleiiibir  mil  a  braiicli  of  tlie 
bank  was  established  in  London,  Iviij^laiid 
at  51  ThreadiRcdle  Street,  and  this  move 
met  witli  uiK|iialilicd  success.  Another 
branch  is  being  opened  shortly  in  I.oiulon 
in  H.nyinarket. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  directors 
and  principal  officials  of  the  bank  : 
William  Prince,  honorary  president  ;  John 
Gait,  president  ;  K.  T.  Rilery,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  (1.  H.  Thomson,  vice-president; 
Hon.  S.  Barker,  B.C.,  M.I'.,  W.  Bull, 
Lieut. -Colonel  John  Carson,  B.  B.  Cronyn. 
K.  L.  Drcwery,  K.  K.  .A.  Du  Vernct,  K.C., 
Stephen  Haas,  K.  \V.  llcubacli,  F.  K. 
k'enaston,  William  Shaw;  G.  H.  Balfour, 
general  manager  ;  H.  B.  Shaw,  assistant 
general  manager  :  and  tlie  advisory  com- 
mittee in  London  consists  of  :  J.  Leigh 
Wood,  C.M.G.  (of  Messrs.  Brown-Shipley 
&  Co.),  Hon.  Sidney  Feel,  and  F.  W. 
.\she,  e.v  otiicio. 

GEORGE  HOPPER  BALFOUR 

Mr.  George  Hopper  Balfour,  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada, 
is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew 
Balfour,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  was 
born  at  Frost  Village  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  on  the  5th  of  April,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  Bishop's  College  School, 
Lennoxville,  and  entered  a  mercliant's 
office  in  Quebec  in  Januar\'  1864,  joining 
the  staff  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Lower 
Canada  (as  it  was  then  called)  in  1870 
at  Quebec.  He  was  accountant  at  the 
Montreal  branch  from  1872  to  1875,  and 
inspector,   witli    headquarters    at    Quebec, 


from  1875  nnlil  1884,  wluii  hi'  w.is  li.ms- 
leiud  lo  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  as  man,iger 
ol  tlie  hi.nieli  in  tli.il  city.  This  position 
he  held  uulil  1S89,  when  he  was  moved 
lo  Montie.il,  and  was  manager  there  until 
H)03,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  head 
office  at  Quebec  as  aetmi;  gciuial 
ni.mager,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  1'..  F. 
Wibb,  the  geiUT.il  manager  of  the  li.ink. 
On  Mr.  Webb's  dealli  in  j.iiui.ny  1004 
Mr.  li.ilfour  was  appoinled  general 
manager  of  the  bank,  wliich  position  he 
has  held  u|>  to  Hit'  present  time,  moving 
to  Winnipeg  in  |uly  1912,  when  the  head 
ollice  of  the  bank  was  transferred  from 
Quebec  to  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Ball'oui  was  .111  active  ineinlxM  of  tin- 
Canadi.in  Militia  for  many  years,  retiring 
in  18S6  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  active  service  during 
the  F"enian  Raid  of  1870.  He  is  greatly 
interested  in  rifle  shooting,  and  was  the 
winner  of  the  Governor-General's  Prize 
(King's  Prize  of  Canada)  at  the  Dominion 
of  Canada's  Rifle  Association  matches  in 
1880  ;  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Wimbledon  team  whicli  won  the  cup 
presented  by  the  Rajah  of  Kolaporc  at 
Wimbledon  in  1881,  open  to  competition 
liy  teams  of  eiglit  men  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies.  He  was  for  some  years 
captain  cf  the  Royal  Montreal  Golf  Club, 
and  subsequently  president  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Golf  .Vs.^ociation.  He  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  curler  for  many  years, 
and  held  the  position  of  president  of  tlie 
Canadian  branch  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Curling  Club  of  Canad.i. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  a  member  of  the  following 
clubs  :  the  Garrison  Chib,  Quebec  ;  St. 
James's  Club  and  Mount  Royal  Club, 
Montreal  ;  the  Hunt  Club  and  the  York 
Club,  Toronto;  the  Manitoba  Club,  Hunt 
Club,  and  St.  Charles  Country  Club, 
Winnipeg. 
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A    FARM    GATHERING    IN    ALBERTA. 


AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL   ORGANIZATION 

Hv  T.  K.   DOHKK'^^■,   1.1..B.,  Commissionkk,  Intkknationai.  Ai;i;k  n.i  ikai,  Insthttk,  Ottawa 


N  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  a  conciuTcnt 
power  of  legislation 
with  regard  to  agri- 
cultiMc  is  exercised 
hy  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Parlia- 
ments. The  Federal 
Government  may  make  laws  concerning 
agriculture  in  any  or  all  of  the  provinces, 
and  any  law  of  the  Legislature  of  a 
province  relative  to  agriculture  shall  have 
effect  in  and  for  the  province  so  long  as 
and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to 
any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
Consequently,  in  considering  Agricultural 
Organization  in  Canada,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  organizations  under 
Dominion  control  and  those  regulated  by 
provincial  legislation. 

In  the  following  monograph,  separate 
sections  have  been  devoted  to  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture  which  have  been 
taken  up  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Grain  Growing. 

2.  Live  Stock. 

3.  Dairying. 

4.  Horticulture. 

5.  Entomology. 

6.  Farmers'  Institutes  and  Women's 
In^titutes. 

7.  Co-operative  Agricultural  Associations. 


1.  Grain  Growing 
The  grain-growing  industry  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  agriculture  in  Canada. 
In  1913  there  were  produced  :  of  wheal, 
231,717,000  bushels;  of  barley,  48,319,000 
bushels  :  of  oats,  404,669,000  bushels. 
Therefore,  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  to  the 
activities  of  the  Ciovernments  and  of 
associations  tliat  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  tills  particular  hr;Micli 
of  the  industry. 

(a)  Thk  FEDEiiAL  Seed  Ukanch 
The  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
established  the  Seed  Brand)  in  1900,  wlicn 
an  ofticcr  was  appointed  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  supply  and  commerce  of 
seeds.  The  Seed  Branch  seeks  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  farmers  and  others 
by  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  no.xious  weeds 
througii  impure  commercial  samples,  and 
by  promoting  the  general  use  of  good 
seed  on  Canadian  farms. 

Tlic  service  has  constantly  extended  in 
each  of  the  three  main  divisions:  (a) 
seed  growing;  (6)  seed  testing;  (c)  seed 
inspection.  A  seed  laboratory  for  the  testing 
of  seeds  was  established  in  iipi  ;  and  a 
Seed  Control  Act  requiring  the  inspection 
of  seeds,  when  exposed  for  sale  in  com- 
merce, became  law  in  1905. 

Sic'il  Gyoiviiig. — New  and  iin(iroved  vai  ie- 
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ties  and  strains  of  seeds  are  commonly 
made  available  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
bv  plant-breeding  experts  employed  at 
both  federal  and  provincial  experiment 
stations.  There  are  a  few  seed  growers  in 
each  province  who  follow  an  improved 
system  of  selection  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  such  seed  while  increasing  the  quality 
from  year  to  year.  Their  crops  and  seeds 
are  regularly  inspected  ,ind,  if  of  superior 
quality,  are  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Seed  Inspectors  for  registration  in  the 
records  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers' 
.Association.  The  selected  seeds,  produced 
by  growers  who  make  a  speciality  of  that 
work,  are  much  in  demand  by  farmers  who 
compete  for  prizes  in  tield-crop  competitions 
with  seed  grain  and  other  field  and  garden 
crops.  The  plan  for  co-operating  with  the 
provinces,  authorized  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  in 
1912,  witli  a  view  to  extend  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  these  field  competitions, 
has  been  productive  of  gratifying  results. 
These  seed-growing  competitions  among 
farmers  have  materially  increased  in 
all  of  the  provinces,  and  in  addition  lo 
creating  large  supplies  of  excellent  seed 
grain  and  other  seeds  in  almost  every 
farming  district  and  even  locality,  the 
special  care  as  to  cultural  methods  in 
producing  prize-winning  crops  serves  as 
an   excellent    object   lesson    and   tends  to 
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stiniuhite  much  interest  amon"^  farmers 
in  fjeneral  in  the  agricultural  practices 
of  their  more  successful  neighbours. 

Seed  fairs  and  provincial  seed  exhibitions 
are  botli  educational  and  commercial  in 
scope  and  cliaracter.  The  seed  fairs  are 
quite  local  and  held  al  an  opportune  time 
of  year  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  seeds 
among  farmers.  The  best  exhibits  shown 
at  seed  tairs-the  seed  from  prize-winning 
fields  in  the  field-crop  competitions  and 
registered  seeds  of  selected  stocks — are 
brought  together  for  exliibition  and  sale  at 
the  larger  provincial  seed  exhibitions.  To 
meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  sub- 
ventions are  provided  to  all  the  provinces 
to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  prizes 
awarded.  The  usefulness  of  these  organi- 
zations was  mateiiallv  extended  during 
11)12. 

Si-c'ii  Tesliiii^. — The  testing  and  grading 
of  seeds  under  the  Seed  Control  Act  has 
continued  to  increase  year  by  year.  Grass 
and  clover  seed,  for  puritv  test  and  official 
grading,  made  up  68  per  cent,  of  the  total 
work  at  the  Ottawa,  and  only  about  9  per 
cent,  at  the  Calgary  Seed  Laboratory 
during  H)I2.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
samples  received  at  the  Calgary  Laboratory 
were  of  cereal  grains  for  germination  test. 
In  all,  11,215  samples  were  received, 
tested,  and  reported  upon  by  the  Ottawa 
laboratory  during  that  vear,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  13  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  change  in  the  Seed  Control  Act, 
which  requires  seed  merchants  to  grade 
their  timothv  and  clover  seeds  according  to 
definite  standards  of  quality  (Extra  No.  i. 
No.  I,  No.  2,  or  No.  3)  before  exposing 
them  for  sale,  has  entailed  a  large  i[icrease 
in  the  service  of  testing  and  grading 
samples  for  seed  merchants.  P'ormerly 
about  one-half  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Ottawa  Seed  Laboratory  was  for  farmers  : 
during  191 2,  8,208  samples  were  tested 
for  seed  merchants,  and  3.007  for 
farmers  at  Ottawa  ;  and  2,092  for  seed 
merchants,  and  3,645  for  farmers  at  the 
Calgary   Laboratory. 

Seed  Inspeclion. — The  work  of  seed  in- 
spection is  instituted  to  secure  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Seed  Control  Act.  For  the 
convenient  and  more  efficient  administration 
of  this  service  tlie  whole  territory  to  be 
covered  is  divided  into  seven  principal 
districts,  and  each  district  is  placed  under 
the  direct  charge  of  a  competent  and 
experienced   seed    inspector.      During  the 


busy  season  of  the  seed  trade  temporary 
inspectors  are  employed  to  assist  with  the 
work  in  eacli  district.  It  is  their  duty  to 
inspect  the  seed,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
contaminated  with  noxious  weed  seeds, 
wrongly  graded,  non-vital,  or  otherwise 
exposed  for  sale  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  an  oflicial  sample  is  drawn  in 
the  presence  of  the  seller  and  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  comparison  with  the  original 
sample  that  was  graded,  or  for  vitality  or 
purity   test. 

The  26  inspectors  employed  in  1913 
visited  1,439  cities,  towns,  and  villages  and 
inspected  the  stocks  of  4,012  seed  dealers, 
manv  of  whom  were  visited  several  times. 
In  all,  839  violations  of  the  Act  were 
detected,  of  which  10  per  cent,  were 
recommended  for  prosecution. 

[h)  Sked  Growers'  Association 

An  important  Dominion  organization  is 
the  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association. 
This  association  receives  financial  and 
other  support  from  the  Seed  Branch. 
The  main  object  of  the  association  is  to 
encourage  through  combined  effort  the 
production  and  use  on  the  farms  of 
Canada  of  seed  of  superior  quality  and 
yielding  power.  To  do  this,  a  system  of 
breeding  has  been  adopted  which  recog- 
nizes certain  fundamental  laws  in  nature, 
but  which  is  so  simple  in  operation  that 
any  farmer  of  intelligence  can  follow  it  on 
his  own  farm,  and  produce  high-class  seed 
for  his  own  use  and  for  the  trade.  Seed 
grown  under  the  direction  and  oliservation 
of  the  .Association  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  is  accepted  for  registration  by  the 
Association  as  pure-bred  or  registered 
seed,  provided  the  quality  of  the  sample 
be  such  as  to  warrant  such  recognition. 
As  a  registration  bureau  for  seed  grown  in 
Canada,  it  occupies  a  place  corresponding 
very  closely  with  the  bureau  of  registra- 
tion for  animals. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  there  are 
two  important  organizations  connected 
witli  grain  growing :  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural and  Experimental  Union  and  the 
Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Association. 

(i)  Ont.ario  F'xfkrimental  Union 

In  the  year  1879  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
and  Experimental  Union  was  formed. 
The  objects  of  this  association  were  to 
form  a  bond  of  union  amongst  the  officers, 
students,  and  ex-students  of  the  Ontario 
.Agricultural  College,  to  promote  their 
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intercourse  with  a  view  to  mutual  infor- 
mation, to  discuss  subjects  in  the  wide 
field  of  agriculture  with  its  allied  sciences 
and  arts,  to  conduct  experiments  in  this 
field,  in  union  as  far  as  possible,  or  by 
individual  efforts,  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  county,  and  to  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  to  hear  papers  read  and  addresses 
delivered  by  competent  peisons  and  to 
report  upon  the  labour  of  the  past  year. 

The  co-operative  work  of  the  union  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  outcome  of  the 
experimental  work  done  at  the  college, 
and  it  is  principally  based  on  the  results 
obtained  at  the  college  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  In  field  husbandry  that 
work  has  been  conducted  27  years,  during 
which  time  there  have  been  68,329  distinct 
tests  throughout  the  province.  The 
number  of  experimenters  in  1912  was 
5,027. 

Work  similar  to  that  done  by  the  Ontario 
Experimental  LInion  has  been  recently 
carried  on  with  success  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

(rfj  Ontario  Corn  Growers' 
Association 

The  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Association 
was  formed  in  1908.  This  association 
decided  to  carry  on  an  educational  propa- 
ganda in  various  ways  to  secure  better 
methods  of  selecting  and  caring  for  seed 
corn  and  to  awaken  new  interest  in  the 
industry.  One  indication  of  their  success 
is  in  the  fact  that  while  there  were  only 
123  exhibits  at  the  first  exhibition  there 
were  800  exhibits  at  the  exhibition  during 
the  past  year,  and  a  total  attendance  of 
4.500.  They  also  aim  by  developing  high 
quality  to  supply  the  seed  corn  for  the 
province  instead  of  having  it  brought  from 
other  countries.  The  association  has  a 
membership  of  600,  each  studying  seed 
selection  and  planting  and  proper  methods 
of  cultivation. 

(e)  The  Western  Grain  Growers' 

Association 
There  are  three  great  grain  growers' 
associations  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  :  The 
Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  Association, 
the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers'  Association, 
and  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta.  As 
the  organization  and  objects  of  these 
associations  are  practically  identical,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  description  of 
one  of  them. 
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The  Saskatcl)c\van  Grain  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Saskatchewan  l.efjislatme  in  iijoS. 
It  has,  however,  been  in  existence  since 
1901.  The  objects  of  the  association 
are  :— 

(tt)  To  forwanl  the  interests  of  tlie 
jirain  growers  in  every  honourable  ;incl 
legitimate  way. 

{b)  To  watcl)  legislation  relating  to  the 
grain  growers"  interest,  particularly  that 
affecting  the  marketing,  gnuling,  and 
transportation  of  their  grain. 

(c)  To  suggest  to  Parliament  noin  inne 
to  time,  as  it  is  found  necess;iry,  through 
duly  appointed  delegates,  the  passing  of 
any  new  legislation  to  meet  changing 
conditions  and  requirements. 

The  association  is  composed  of  local 
associations  and  a  central  executive.  The 
local  associations  meet  at  dates  suitable 
to  themselves  and  discuss  and  pass  reso- 
lutions concerning  any  questions  which 
.iffect  their  interests  as  farmers.  These 
resolutions  are  forwarded  to  the  central 
executive,  by  which  they  are  discussed  and 
filed  for  future  reference,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  before  the  general 
convention  which  meets  annually,  the 
delegation  from  the  local  association  to 
the  convention  being  one  for  every  ten 
members  in  good  standing. 

The  importance  of  the  local  association 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tliat  it  tends 
to  bring  together  and  promote  friendly 
relations  between  the  new  settlers  of 
various  nationalities,  creeds,  and  opinions. 

(J)  The  Grain  Growers'  Grain- 
CoMP.ANv,  Ltd. 

The  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Grain  Growers'  Associations. 
When  the  associations  were  first  organized, 
the  farmer  complained  that,  as  regards  the 
marketing  of  his  grain,  he  was  practically 
at  the  mercy  of  a  few  dealers  who  were 
backed  up  by  the  railways.  In  1905  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Grain 
Growers'  Associations  to  look  into  the 
situation.  As  a  result,  the  Grain  Growers' 
Grain  Company,  Ltd.,  was  organized  in 
1906  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  commission 
business  in  grain. 

The  company  was  at  first  incorporated 
under  the  "  Manitoba  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies Act,"  with  a  capital  of  8250,000, 
which  was  increased  by  an  Act  of  the 
Manitoba  Legislature  in  1909  to  S  1,000,000. 


In  May  1911  ihc  company  was  gianliil  a 
Dominion  Charter  by  Act  of  the  Dcnninion 
Parliament,  By  that  Act  the  capital  was 
placeil  at  82,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
825  each,  no  shareholder  being  allowed  to 
hold  more  than  40  shares.  Only  farmers 
or  owners,  or  lessees  of  farms  or  tlieir 
wives  may  be  shareholders,  except  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  company.  Kach  share- 
holder has  only  one  vote. 

The  objects  of  the  company  arc  :  "  tn 
produce,  niamifaclure,  import,  export,  huv, 
sell,  deal  in  and  deal  with  all  cereals,  fruit, 
vegetable,  animal,  or  other  product  of  the 
farm,  all  products  or  by-products  thereof, 
and  all  machinery,  implements,  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  which  may  be 
used  in  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  products  of  the  farm,  and  all  articles, 
substances,  and  things  which  mav  be 
utilized  in  the  said  production  or  in  the 
maintenance,  cultivation,  improvement,  and 
development  of  farms  :  and,  without  re- 
stricting the  generality  of  the  foregoing 
expressions,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
farmer  in  all  its  branches." 

The  progress  made  by  the  company  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Tin;    Wkstekn    Co-ni'i-.UAriyi-     I'j.i-VArou 

CoMl'ANIKS 

Two  other  large  cooperative  companies 
are  doing  for  llie  respective  provinces  in 
which  they  operate  work  similar  to  that 
of  tlic  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company  for 
all  lime  I'rairie  Provinces.  The  Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative  ICIevator  Company, 
and  the  Alberta  l'"arnH'rs'  Ivk-vatdr  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  eslablislieil  in  i<|i  1  .iiid  nji^ 
lespeclively,  were  both  incorpor.iled  iiiKkr 
provincial  Acts,  and  are  managed  on 
purely  co-opeialiye  principles.  The  "  one 
man  one  vote "  rule  prevails.  I'"rom  the 
net  profits  there  are  paid  to  the  sh.ire- 
holders,  who  must  be  grain  growers,  divi- 
dends not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  Saskatchewan  Company,  and 
not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  for  tlie  .Mberta 
Company.  The  remainder  is  divided 
among  the  shareholders  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  according  to  the  volume  of  business 
done,  Aftiliatcd  with  the  central  company 
in  each  case  are  independently  managed 
local  elevators.  Kach  of  these  has  a  local 
board  of  management.  The  management 
of  the  central  company  is  in  llie  h.inds  of 
a  board  of  nine  directors,  who  are  given 
wide  powers  to  act   for  the  local  units  in 


Date. 

Shares 
Allotted. 

C.inital 
Subscribed. 

Capital 
Paid  Up. 

Grain  Receipts. 

Profits. 

Number. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

liushels. 

Dollars. 

June  30,  1907              

1,853 

46,325 

11.795 

2,340,000 

790 

June  30,  1908 

2,932 

73,300 

20,385 

4,990,541 

30,190 

June  30,  1909 

7,558 

188,950 

120,708 

7,643,146 

52,902 

June  30,  1910             

14,13' 

353,275 

292,957 

16,332,645 

95,'"')3 

June  30,  191 1              

24,602 

615,050 

492,062 

18,845,305 

69.575 

June  30,  1912 

27,321 

683,000 

586,472 

27,775,000 

121.614 

August  31,  1813'       

32,500 

809,950 

645,361 

29.975.361 

164,332 

'  Fourteen  months  in  this  year. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  company's  sucli     matters     as      securing     the     grain 

work   is   its   development   of   co-operative  employing  managers,  inspecting  elevators 

effort  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost  of  and     records,     purchasing     building     and 

many  of  the  commodities   which   farmers  fencing   materials   and    supplies  (such    as 

use.     .\  small   flour  mill  in  Manitoba  was  flour,   seed,   and   other    commodities    that 

leased     and     a    co-operative    department  may    be     shipped    in    car    lots    ;md    dis- 

opened   in   the  office  of  the  company  for  tributed      from     a     warehouse),      making 

handling  it.     It  was  undertaken  to  sell  at  linancial    arrangements,    etc.     The    locals 


$2.55  per  100  lb.  first-grade  flours  for  which 
the  farmers  were  paying  $3  or  more. 

The  cooperative  department  also  got 
in  touch  with  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers' 
.Association,  with  the  result  that  many 
thousand  barrels  of  apples  have  been  sold 
to  Western  farmers.  The  department  is 
also  handling  coal,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  dealing  in  lumber  and 
binder  twine. 
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appoint  two  or  three  delegates  to  represent 
them  at  the  general  meetings  of  the 
central. 

The  operations  of  both  these  co-opera- 
tive companies  have  increased  at  a  speed 
even  beyond  expectations,  and  each  seems 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  rival  the 
importance  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain 
Companj'. 


1.  Potatoes.  Alberta. 


DIFFERENT    PRODUCTS    OF    THE    SOIL. 

2.   VECETABLE  GARDEN-.,   MaXHOBA.  .5.   FLOWER   GARDEXS,  SASKATCHEWAN'.  4-  SrRVWBERRIE.,   ..\LBERTA 

5.  Second  Crop  .VLKALtA.  Alberta. 
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2  Live  Stock 
Besides  tlio  woik  .n.-coniplislK'(1  l\v  tlic 
Federal  Departinciil  ol  Ajiriciillure,  llie 
interests  of  the  live  stock  industry  of 
Canada  are  looked  after  by  three  main 
classes  of  organizations  :  i.  Kecord 
Associations  ;  2.  Live  Stock  Associations  : 
and  -?.  Agricidtur:d  Societies,  Farmers' 
Clnbs,  etc.  Tlie  lirst,  which  serve  tlie 
entire  Dominion,  have  for  their  object  and 
work  the  registration  of  pedigrees  of  pure- 
bred animals,  the  issuin,i<  of  ccrtilicates  and 
the  pubhshini;  of  Books  of  kecord.  The 
second,  which  are,  witli  one  exception, 
hmited  to  provincial  boundaries,  seek  to 
advance  the  interests  of  breeders  of  stock 
in  every  legitimate  w.iy.  The  third  are 
local  organizations  each  serving  a  small 
circumscribed  district,  county,  or  parish. 

Dominion  Live  Stock  Services 

Branch  of  the  Veterinary  Director-General. 
— The  protection  of  the  health  of  live  stock 
on  Canadian  farms  was  one  of  the  first 
purely  agricultural  undertakings  of  tlie 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  after 
its  organization.  The  organization  dates 
back  to  iS7(>,  when  cattle  quarantine 
stations  were  opened  and  have  been 
developed  and  improved  so  as  to  cover  all 
important  ocean  ports  and  international 
frontier  points  selected  for  convenience  in 
relation  to  that  important  trade. 

The  "  Animal  Contagious  Diseases  .Act  " 
was  passed  in  1903  and  the  old  Act  of  1885 
repealed.  There  was  established  in  Ottawa 
in  connection  with  this  Branch  in  1902  a 
biological  laboratory  where  such  products 
as  tuberculin  and  mallein  could  be  pre- 
pared, specimens  of  dead  tissues  examined, 
and  research  w-ork  in  connection  witli 
diseases  carried  on.  The  administration 
of  the  "Meat  and  Canned  Foods  Act,"  1906^ 
is  assigned  to  this  Branch.  This  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  inspection  by  a  dulv  qualified 
veterinarian  of  all  the  carcasses  of  animals 
slaughtered  in  abattoirs  which  carry  on 
inter-provincial  or  export  trade,  and  of 
canned  goods  of  all  descriptions.  The  Act 
applies  to  the  establishments  which  engage 
in  the  export  trade,  "  export "  being  defined 
as  out  of  one  province  into  another  or  out 
of  the  Dominion. 

Branch  0/  tlie  Live  Stock  Commissioner. — 
Following  the  resignation  of  the  former 
Live  Stock  Commissioner,  the  Veterinary 
Director-General  was  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioner  from    1906   to    Xovembcr    191 2, 


when  a  separate  Live  Slock  Counnissioner 
w.is  appointed  and  given  special  powers 
and  facilities  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
live  .stock  breeders.  Kducational  features 
assumed  a  considerable  importance  in  tlu- 
programme  followed  from  the  inception 
of  the  work.  .\  great  many  compii-heMsive 
addresses  have  been  written  .iiul  widily 
ilistributed.  lecture  tours  have  been 
.ui.inged,  anil  addresses  delivered  by 
oflicers  of  the  Branch  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  information  and  stinuilating 
progressive  effort,  particularly  in  the 
provinces  and  territories  where  the  local 
Departments  of  .Agriculture  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  perfect  their  organization  or 
successfully  inaugurate  their  agricultural 
propaganda. 

Distribution  of  Male  Animals. — I'lukr  llie 
present  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon. 
Martin  Burrell,  the  Branch  has  recently 
entered  upon  a  comprehensive  niovenient 
in  an  undertaking  to  provide  pure-bred 
sires  for  the  use  of  f.uniers  in  newly  settled 
districts  where  satisfactory  male  breeding 
animals  have  not  been  otherwise  available. 
The  needs  of  settlers  in  large  areas  of 
the  Dominion  for  assistance  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  particularly  appareiil 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The 
shortage  in  the  meat  supply,  the  liquida- 
tion of  female  breeding  stock,  and  the 
difficulties  of  bridging  the  distance 
between  the  breeders  and  buyers  have 
suggested  opportunities  for  work  which 
would  lead  not  only  to  increased  produc- 
tion but,  as  well,  to  a  general  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  finish  of  the  market 
supply.  The  scheme  of  distribution 
requires  the  organization  of  a  number  of 
farmers  into  an  association  which  through 
its  secretary  may  apply  to  the  Department 
for  assistance,  in  accordance  with  certain 
conditions  pertaining  to  operation  and 
management.  It  thereupon  provides  for 
the  loan  of  a  pure-bred  sire  to  an  asso- 
ciation whose  application  has  been  duly 
approved,  the  understanding  being  that 
the  animal  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  Department,  but  that  its  maintenance, 
for  the  time,  shall  be  undertaken  by  the 
association.  The  members  shall  pledge 
themselves  to  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  cover 
the  cost  of  such  maintenance,  and  the 
Department  holds  the  association  respon- 
sible, through  its  officers,  for  the  collection 
of  all  money  charges  and  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  various  conditions  imposed.  During 
the  current  year  a  large  number  of  bulls, 
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bo.us.  and  i.ini>,  lonethir  with  .1  lew 
stallions,  h.i\e  lueii  dislribulid  111  .n  curd- 
ance  with  this  policy. 

/\'<ii';i/  (>/  t'erforinantc.  rhinui^h  llic 
C.ui.idi.ni  Kecord  of  IV 1  turniaiKc  a 
practical  method  has  been  establislnd  for 
delermining  the  actual  milking  and.  indi- 
reellv.  the  breeding  pel  Inrniaiue  nl  llu- 
nio>t  representative  pun-bied  dairy  cows 
of  the  eounliv.  Tlie  inspectors  who 
perform  llu-  tests  visit  the  dilfeienl 
herds  from  which  cows  are  iiiUnd  al 
varying  inteivaK  nol  exceeding  two  nioiillis 
in  duration,  when,  covering  two  days  in 
each  case,  actual  weighing  and  lesU  are 
made  of  the  milk  and  huller-tat  produced 
bv  each  cow.  The  results  obtained  are 
nnmediately  reported  to  the  office  of  the 
Live  Stock  Commissioner,  wliere  they  are 
tabulated,  and,  in  the  case  of  cows  whicli 
quallfv,  recorded  in  theollicial  performance 
record. 

The  £,i,',C  Circle  Movemenl. — The  attention 
of  the  Br.uich  in  relation  to  the  poultry 
industry  ha>  thus  fai  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  marketing  problems 
peculiar  to  llie  present  situation  as  regarfls 
the  rearing  and  selling  of  poultry  products. 
A  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Co-operative 
Egg  Circle  Movement  has  also  been  a 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Branch, 
rnqucslionably,  the  latter  undertaking  is 
p.iving  the  way  for  an  expansion  of  co- 
operative effort  amongst  producers  in 
every  branch  of  the  business. 

The  Sheep  In.Uistry. — The  introduction 
recently  of  breeding  stock  into  districts 
not  otherwise  supplied,  the  dissemination 
of  information  through  specially  appointed 
officers  and  an  earnest  effort  to  improve 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  wool,  represent  the 
chief  features  of  the  work  which  have  been 
followed  to  promote  the  slieep  industry. 

{a)  Record  Associ.xrioxs 
I'litil  the  year  1900  there  was  no 
Dominion  legislation  providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  Live  Stock  Associations. 
This  Act  provided  for  the  incorporation 
of  not  more  than  one  association  for  each 
distinct  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  a  number  of  lesser 
records,  many  of  them  provincial  in 
scope,  existed  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 
This  multiplication  of  records  was  be- 
coming a  source  of  confusion,  preventing 
harmony    among     the     breeders     in     tlie 
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different  sections  of  tlie  Dominion  and 
creating  a  hindrance  to  inter-provincial 
trade  in  pure-bred  live  stock. 

Agreements  were  entered  into  between 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  provincial  and  other  Record 
Associations  whereby  a  single  Record 
Association  for  each  breed  would  be 
formed  or  perpetuated  under  the  Live 
Stock  Pedigree  Act.  To  this  end  the 
oldest  and  strongest  associations  were 
continued  while  the  others  were  purchased 
and  closed.  The  result  was  the  forming 
of  the  National  Record  Association.  This 
includes  all  the  recognized  pedigree 
Record  Associations  in  Canada  with  the 
exception  of  that  for  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle. 

The  national  scheme  involves  the  con- 
solidation of  the  work  of  registration  of 
all  breeds,  with  the  single  e.xception 
given,  under  one  supervisor,  directed  by 
the  National  Records  Board  representing 
the  various  Record  Associations.  It  in- 
volves also  the  affixing  of  a  Government 
seal  to  registration  certificates  by  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  signi- 
fying the  endorsement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  registration.  Through  the 
Record  Hoard,  each  association  manages 
its  own  affairs,  according  to  its  rules  of 
entry  and  other  regulations,  and  in  the 
case  of  weak  associations  one  registrar 
serves  several,  the  cost  of  the  work  being 
properly  distributed  among  them. 

For  horses  there  are  9  associations  ; 
for  cattle  8  ;  for  sheep  and  swine  i  each, 
the  former  representing  1 1  and  the  latter 
7  breeds.  The  strongest  association  of 
horse  breeders  is  that  for  Clydesdales, 
of  which  5,702  pedigrees  were  registered 
in  1910,  and  3,678  in  lyij.  Of  cattle 
associations.  Shorthorns  head  the  list 
with  7,543  regi^tr.ilions  in  1910  and  9,183 
in  1913. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  small  number 
of  newly  formed  associations,  each  issues 
Herd,  Stud,  or  FTock  Books,  usually  once 
a  year.  Each  association  administers  its 
own  funds,  certain  portions  of  which  are, 
as  a  rule,  granted  as  prizes  at  exhibitions. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
Canada  conducts  its  record  separate  from 
the  National  Record  Association.  It  is 
organized  under  Dominion  Charier,  but 
prefers  to  retain  its  autonomy. 

(6)  Live  Stock  Associations 
Live   Stock   Associations    are,   with    the 


exception  of  the  Maritime  Stock  Breeders' 
Association,  which  serves  the  three 
Atlantic  Maritime  Provinces,  provincial 
bodies  incorporated  under  provincial 
laws.  Their  objects  are  to  promote  the 
interests  of  tlie  classes  of  live  stock 
represented  bv  each  respectively.  The 
associations  in  the  several  provinces 
differ  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
organization  and  work  accomplished.  In 
the  province  of  Ouebcc,  one  general 
association,  known  as  the  General 
Breeders'  Association,  consists  of  the 
combined  memberships  of  the  F"reiich 
Canadian  Cattle  Breeders'  Association, 
the  French  Canadian  Horse  Breeders' 
Association,  the  Ouebec  Slieep  Breeders' 
Association,  and  the  (Quebec  Swine 
Breeders'  .Association.  The  two  former 
arc  really  record  associations  repre- 
senting the  breeds  of  French  Canadian 
cattle  and  Cmadian  horses.  The  two 
l.itter  are  made  up  of  breeders  of  pure- 
Iired  sheep  or  swine,  who  choose  to 
secure  membership  which  involves  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee. 

Ontario  Live  Stock  Associations  con- 
sist of  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
breeders.  As  a  rule,  the  members  are 
residents  of  the  province  belonging  to 
Record  associations.  In  some  cases, 
membership  fees  are  paid  in  lump  sums 
by  Record  associations  ;  in  others,  by 
individual    fees. 

Kach  association  receives  a  provincial 
grant,  which,  with  the  membership  fees, 
is  used  to  promote  special  fairs,  collect- 
ing and  shipping  for  members,  in  car- 
load lots,  pure-bred  cattle  to  purchasers 
in  distant  provinces  :  to  organize  demon- 
stration flocks,  to  select  and  nominate 
judges  of  the  various  classes  of  stock  for 
large  exhibitions,  and  for  such  other  work 
as  the  associations  decide  upon. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  there  are 
Horse,  Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine  Breeders' 
.Associations  made  up  of  breeders  of 
pure  -  bred  stock.  p^ach  receives  a 
Government  grant  and  charges  member- 
ship fees  to  carry  on  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  live  stock  industry.  An 
important  work  in  each  province  is  the 
holding  of  an  annual  winter  fair  and 
a  co-operative  sale  of  breeding  animals. 
The  latter  is  chiefly  confined  to  cattle. 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
the  chief  live  stock  organization  is  the 
British  Columbia  Stock  Breeders'  and 
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Dairymen's  Association.  There  is  also  a 
Flock  Masters'  Association  made  up  of 
breeders  resident  on  Vancouver  Island. 

In  most  of  the  provinces  there  are  pro- 
vincial and  district  poultry  associations 
that  concern  themselves  chieily  with  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  poultry  sections 
of  the  leading  exhibitions  and  shows. 
There  are  also  formed  at  different  points 
co-operative  poultry  associations  organized 
to  market  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  Maritime  Stock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion is  made  up  of  members  residing  in 
the  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  Its 
chief  work  is  the  holding  of  the  Maritime 
Winter  Fair,  which  consists  of  a  fat  stock, 
dairy  cattle,  and  poultry  show  at  which 
prizes  amounting  to  more  than  5,000 
dollars  are  given,  as  well  as  lectures  and 
discussions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
live  stock  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  live  stock  associations 
alreadv  referred  to,  which  are  managed 
to  serve  the  interests  of  breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock,  there  are  two  similar  bodies 
organized  on  behalf  of  the  raising  and 
marketing  of  commercial  live  stock.  Both 
arc  located  in  the  province  of  Alberta 
and  their  memberships  consist  chiefly 
of  ranchers. 

The  memberships  of  these  associations 
are  confined  to  persons  owning  or  con- 
trolling cattle,  horses,  mules,  or  asses,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  breeding, 
growing,   or   raising  the   same   for   profit. 

(c)    AcklCUl.TUKAL    SoCIliTIES,    P^TC. 

Agricultural  societies  are  amongst  the 
oldest  organizations  in  Canada  for  the 
promotion  of  the  live  stock  industry. 
Their  chief  work,  so  far  as  the  live  stock 
industry  is  concerned,  is  devoted  to  the 
holding  of  fairs  and  exhibitions  ;  but  in 
some  of  the  provinces  they  are  conducted 
as  stock  improvement  .societies  by  the 
cooperative  ownership  of  pure-bred  male 
animals.  In  some  of  the  provinces,  notably 
yuebec,  this  latter  work  is  looked  after 
by  lesser  organizations  known  as  "  Cercles 
Agricoles,"  or  "  F-armers'  Clubs." 

The  number  of  agricultural  societies  in 
Canada  is  very  large,  there  being  363  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  7O  in  Quebec,  i6i 
in  New  Brunswick,  160  in  Nova  Scotia, 
55  in  Manitoba,  74  in  Saskatchewan,  29  in 
Alberta,  and  24  in  British  Columbia. 

3.  Dairying 

The    dairying    industry    of     Canada     is 
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served  by  the  Kctleral  luniTnincnt  thrDiijjli 
the  HraiiL-h  of  llic  noininioii  Dairy 
Commissioner  and  by  the  Provincial 
Governments  throiijih  provincial  dairv 
associations  and  olTicers. 

CO-OPKKATIVK    HaIKV    I.KlilSl.ATlON 

Dairv  associations  either  for  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  or  cheese  or  both  are 
organized  under  provincial  laws  which  are 
more  or  less  uniform.  Provision  is  j;ene- 
rallv  made  that  live  or  more  patrons  may 
form  a  company  with  a  capital  of  81,000 
and  upwards  divided  into  shares  of  85  to 
825  each.  In  some  companies  each  sliare 
carries  a  vote,  and  in  others  the  rule  is 
'•one  man,  one  vote."  I'sually  there  is  a 
fixed  charge  for  manufacturing,  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  factory,  and 
this  ch.arge  furnishes  the  company  with 
its  working  expenses  and  its  dividends  as 
protits  are  available.  Where  no  dividends 
arc  paid  the  manufacturers'  charge  is  tixed 
each  year  with  a  view  to  meeting  current 
expenses  only. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  purchase 
the  milk  outright.  The  product  belongs 
to  the  milk  suppliers  and  they  receive 
usuallj-  once  a  month  the  value  of  all  the 
cheese  or  butter,  less  the  manufacturing 
charge.  The  factories  arc  not  grouped 
into  federations  co-operatively  like  the 
Irish  societies  are  with  a  central  society 
to  attend  to  the  marketing,  which,  as  well 
as  the  collective  purchase  of  supplies,  is 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  with  con- 
sequent economic  results.  In  Canada  a 
salesman  is  appointed  by  the  patrons  to 
attend  on  certain  appointed  days  meetings 
of  the  Butter  and  Cheese  Boards,  where 
the  patrons  meet  the  commission  mer- 
chants and   sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 

In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  chiefly  where 
the  inspection  system  prevails,  through  the 
Cheese  and  Butter  Makers'  Co-operative 
Societies,  butter  and  cheese  made  by  the 
members  are  graded  by  the  general 
inspectors  before  being  sold.  Each  grade 
is  sold  separately.  After  the  sale  the 
graders  tell  the  makers  w'hat  defects  were 
found  in  their  butter  and  cheese  and  how 
they  can  be  remedied.  If  tlie  maker  does 
not  improve,  his  factory  is  visited  by  an 
inspector,  who  takes  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  an  improvement.  Very  good 
results  have  been  obtained  by  this  system. 
The  quality  is  better,  prices  are  higher, 
and  the  cheese  from  these  co-operative 
associations  now  has  a  good  reputation. 


(lli     Till-:    I'KDKHAl.    DaIKV     llUANell 

The  object  and  work  of  the  l-Vder.il 
D.iiry  Branch  is  to  facilitate,  prolect,  .mil 
encourage  internal  and  export  trade  in 
dairy  products,  and  to  render  assistance  in 
the  improvement  of  these.  The  work  done 
l\v  the  provinces  is  largely  eclucalional 
although  in  some  cases  provinci.tl  in- 
structors arc  also  sanitary  inspectors. 

The  Branch  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture was  established  in  iSi;o,  and  has 
from  time  to  time  been  extended  and 
developed  so  that  it  now  includes  a 
division  for  the  extension  of  markets 
and  for  cold  storage,  as  well  as  for 
dairying,  each  division  being  under  tlie 
immediate  charge  of  a  chief  wlio  is  subject 
to  the  Dairy  Commissioner. 

The  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  dairying 
industry  include  much  educational  work 
wliich  is  carried  on  by  the  oflicers  of 
the  Branch,  who  deliver  lectures  at  con- 
ventions and  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
Canada.  Mucli  experimental  work  is 
undertaken  to  prove  and  demonstrate  the 
best  methods  of  conducting  the  industry. 

During  the  winter  of  i<Si)i  the  Branch 
undertook  to  dispel  the  generallv  accepted 
idea  that  batter  could  not  be  profitably 
made  by  a  co-operative  concern  during 
tlie  winter  montlis — an  idea  which  had 
curtailed  the  butter  business  very  materi- 
ally. This  demonstration  work  has  proved 
a  success,  and  there  are  now  hundreds 
of  these  factories  making  butter  of  a 
uniform  character  and  in  substantial 
quantities  during  the  winter  months. 

Co-operative  cheese  factories  were 
started  in  Prince  Edward  Island  hv  the 
Commission  in  1892,  the  Government 
loaning  the  machinery,  which  in  most 
cases  was  afterwards  bought  by  the 
concern  when  the  latter  became  firmly 
established.  Cheese  factories  sprang  up 
rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  10  years  the 
number  had  grown  from  4  to  47  and  the 
annual  output  from  88,448  to  8566,824. 

In  1894  and  1895  a  Dominion  expert 
conducted  a  creamery  at  Moose  Jaw,  in 
what  was  then  the  North-West  Territories, 
but  which  is  now  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. In  1895,  two  dairy  experts  visited 
the  new  creameries  and  cheese  factories 
established  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  Territories.  The  sum  of  815,000  was 
voted  bv  Parliament  at  its  last  Session 
in  1896  to  permit  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  creameries  in  the  Xorth- 
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West  Teiritories,  while  assistance  was 
gi anted  to  districts  too  far  rcmoviil  In 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  these  institution--. 
This  aid  was  subsequently  inere.ised  and 
eonlinued  until  the  I, iking  ovi  r  of  llu- 
creameries  bv  the  newlv  formed  provinces 
ill  11)115.  In  other  pniviiices,  travelling 
d.iiries  anil  dairv  seliools  received  sub- 
si. uitial  support. 

In  11)02,  four  ceiih.il  innl  ciiiiiiji  romiis 
were  established  at  different  points  In 
demonstrate  tlie  advantages  arising  Iroiii 
the  proper  method  of  curing  cheese.  Afki 
being  in  operation  four  years,  tlie  virtues 
of  lliis  system  had  become  so  apparent 
(hat  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
coiilinue  the  demonstration  any  longer, 
anil  now  a  great  many  f.iclories  have 
adopted  the  iiractice.  More  recently 
experiments  have  been  conducted  to 
show  tlie  gre.it  importance  of  the  proper 
handling  of  milk  for  cheese-making 
purposes,  and  information  has  been 
collected  wliicli  is  likely  to  effect  great 
improvements  in  the  clieese  business  of 
the  future. 

Ill  1904,  iiiuler  tlie  superintendence  of 
lliis  Branch,  cow  testing  associations 
were  started  in  three  counties  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  and  subsequentlv 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Canada,  so  that 
in  1912  records  were  received  of  16,076 
cows  owned  bv  i,4i<S  dairymen.  Milk 
record  forms  are  supplied  by  the  Branch 
not  only  to  regular  associations  but  to 
scores  of  dairymen,  who  make  the  test 
priv.atcly  and  do  not  report.  Forms  for 
keeping  feed  records  are  also  furnished 
to  all  applicants. 

In  1911,  further  extension  of  the  cow 
testing  movement  was  initiated,  enabling 
the  dairy  oflicers  to  organize  several  dairy 
record  centres.  These  centres  cover  areas 
of  a  radius  of  from  6  lo  10  miles,  and  the 
expert  in  charge  spends  his  whole  time 
among  the  farmers  in  that  territory.  He 
is  required  to  take  a  complete  census  of 
each  herd,  and  to  encourage  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  owners  to  have  their 
herds  tested.  Twenty-one  of  these 
centres  existed  in  1913,  and  the  number 
is  expected  to  increase  rapidly. 

The  Dairy  Branch  prepared  plans  and 
specifications  of  factory  buildings  for 
creamery,  cold  storages,  and  dairies  suit- 
able for  farmers'  use.  These  plans  are 
distributed  free  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 

In  1895,  a  refrigerator  service  on  railways 
for  the  safe   transportation  of   butter  was 
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established.  The  same  year  arraiij^cnients 
were  made  for  mechanical  cold  storajie  to 
l>c  installed  on  steam>hips  s;iiliii,i;  from 
Montreal  in  the  season  of  iSi)(>.  Owing 
to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  refrigerator 
company  which  had  agreed  to  pnt  in  the 
refrigerating  plant  to  do  so  in  time,  the 
arrangements  for  titling  up  steamships 
with  mechanical  refrigeration  plant  were 
not  carried  out  until  itnjj,  when  there 
was  provided  a  complete  chain  of 
mechanical  cold  storage  accommodation 
in  connection  with  the  export  trade  in 
perishable  products.  A  bonus  of  8100 
was  also  offered  to  owners  of  creameries 
who  would  establish  and  run  a  cold 
storage  room  according  to  regulations, 
such  bonus  to  be  paid  only  once  to  a 
creamery  in  any  one  district.  Subsidies 
were  also  offered  private  parties  or  cor- 
porations who  would  erect  and  operate 
mechanical  lold  storage  warehouses  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  It  is  safe  to  s;iy 
that  the  development  and  use  of  practical 
cold  storage  systems  has  revolutionized 
trade  with  foreign  countries. 

.•\  Dominion  Conference  of  Dairv 
K.xpcrts  is  held  every  two  or  three  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dairy  Coni- 
niis>ioner. 

(6)  Provinci.ai.  Oki;axiz.\tioxs 
Dairy  organizations  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  consist  of  two  provincial  organi- 
zations, dividing  the  province  geographi- 
cally, and  a  small  number  of  district 
associalions.  There  are  two  (".overnmciit 
dairy  schools,  one  being  a  part  of  tlie 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  (luelph, 
and  the  other  situated  at  Kingston  to 
serve  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province. 
The  whole  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Farmer^'  Insli- 
tutes. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  province  is 
divided  into  24  syndicates  having  an 
instructor  in  charge  of  each.  Each 
syndicate  includes  a  group  of  cheese 
factories  varying  in  number  from  30  to 
47.  Many  of  the  factories  are  co-opera- 
tive, the  remainder  being  owned  and 
operated  by  joint  stock  companies.  The 
inspectors  spend  their  whole  time  visiting 
these  factories  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  patrons  who  supply  the  milk.  Not 
only  do  they  make  regular  visits  to 
factories  but  they  also  answer  calls  from 
cheese-makers  who  feel  the  need  of 
expert  advice  in  their  work. 


The  instructors  are  also  s;initary  in- 
spectors, and  are  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  conditions  that  are  not  good,  and  tluse 
they  entleavour  to  have  improveil.  Thev 
also  test  milk  for  adulteration,  and  have 
brought  to  ju-^tice  patron--  who  tamper 
with  their  milk. 

The  work  performed  bv  the  Western 
Ontario  Association  corresponds  closely 
with  that  done  by  ihc  lOastern  Associations 
already  describeil.  Tlie  instructors  in  eacli 
case  are  employed  and  [laid  directlv  by 
the   Provincial  Dep.irlnRiit  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  in  the  province  of  (Juebec 
is  carried  out  in  much  the  same  way  as 
in  Ontario.  The  province  carries  on  a 
dairy  school  at  St.  Hyacinthc,  where 
cheese  and  butter  makers,  and  also  in- 
structors, are  tiained  for  their  work.  This 
province,  which  was  the  first  in  Canada 
to  introduce  llu-  syndicate  svstem,  h.is 
small  factories  which  are  grouped  into 
syndicates,  eacli  of  wliich  is  looked  after 
by  an  oflicial  inspector  and  instiuctor,  as 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  province  has  a  Piovincial  Dairy 
Association,  wliich  was  organized  in  i,S.S2. 
It  also  has  two  active  District  Associations, 
each  seeking  to  promote  the  dairying 
industry  in  their  respective  localities. 

Each  of  the  remaining  provinces,  except 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  possesses  asso- 
ciations which  do  much  educational  work. 
Instructors  and  inspectors  are  employed 
as  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  each  of 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta  a  Superintendent  of  Dairying 
is  employed  to  look  after  this  industry. 
This  officer  in  Manitoba  is  also  tlie 
Professor  of  Dairying  at  the  Agricultural 
College.  These  men  in  all  the  provinces 
organize  campaigns  of  education,  and 
direct  instructors  who  work  among  the 
factories  and  patrons.  They  also  supplv 
judges  for  butter  and  cheese  at  agricultural 
fairs. 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  the 
Provincial  Government  aids  the  establish- 
ment of  co-operative  factories  by  loaning 
ihe  promoters  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
building,  plant,  and  fixtures,  repayable  in 
eight  instalments  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent.,  the  first  of  the  instalments  to  be  paid 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years  and  the 
other  seven  annually  thereafter. 

The  latest  returns  show  that  there  are 

in    Canada     1,985     cheese     factories,    865 

creameries,     782     cheese     factories     and 

creameries   worked    in    combination,    and 
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iji)  skimming  sl.ilions.  There  .ue,  nii>re- 
over,  iij  contlensed  milk  or  milk  powder 
plants.  The  value  of  the  various  il.iiry 
products,  in  ii)io(h'ifth  Censusl  including 
milk  ,iiul  ere. nil  consunied  as  sm  li  01  usi-d 
lor  ice  cieam,  is  #ioi), 3  ^0,1)74. 

The  Kxtension  of  the  Maikels  Division 
of  the  Dominion  l'.ni\  Hrancli  ixercises 
supervision  over  Ihe  h.indhng  and  dis- 
tribution of  peiisli.ibif  locicl  pioducts. 
Instruclors  .ne  eniploved  al  Ihe  i.iilway 
lerniinals  to  watch  the  :irii\al  of  re- 
frigerator cars,  and  see  tli.il  lluv  .11  e  in 
proper  condilion  and  supplied  with  a 
reasonable  amouiil  ol  ice.  Inspectors 
watch  Ihe  h. nulling  ;nul  loading  of  butter, 
cheese,  meals,  Iniils,  etc.,  on  ocean 
steamers  sailing  from  Ihe  le;iding  ports. 
Inspectors  who  watch  the  discharge  of  all 
steamers  carrying  products  from  Can.ada 
are  also  stationed  in  the  different  British 
ports.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  promote 
trade  in  farm  products.  For  this  purpose 
lists  of  exporters  and  importers  aie 
IMiblished,  and  a  register  is  kept  of  the 
average  weekly  prices  of  live  stock,  dairy 
produce,  meats.  Hour,  etc.,  in  all  llie  leading 
niaikels  in   Canada  and  the    I'niled  Slates. 

4.  Horticulture 
In   addition  to  llie  work  of  the  h'ederal 
Fruit  Division,  the  fruit-growing   industry 
of    Canada    is    served    by   numerous    pro- 
vincial and  district  or  local  organizalions. 

(<()  Thk  Federal  Fhuit  Division 
The  Federal  Fruit  Division  takes  up  the 
commercial  side  of  the  fruit  industry.  For 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  Inspection 
and  Sale  Act  (the  Fruit  Marks  Act)  a  staff 
of  12  permanent  inspectors  and  16  tem- 
porary inspectors  are  employed.  These 
are  distributed  at  the  ports  of  export,  the 
shipiiing  points,  and  tlie  large  dislrilnitiiig 
centres  of  the  North-West. 

The  same  corps  of  inspectors  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  with 
reference  to  the  sizes  of  packages,  and  in 
this  direction  most  excellent  work  has  been 
done.  As  the  Dominion  increases  its  out- 
put, the  trade  will  not  be  hampered  with 
too  many  different-sized  packages,  but 
there  will  be  absolute  uniformity. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  has 
obtained  in  preventing  the  fruit-growing 
industry  in  Canada  from  attaining  the 
success  it  should  was  Ihe  absence  of 
combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers. 
The    Fruil    Division    has   taken    an    active 


^. 


DIFFERENT    PRODUCTS    OP    THE    SOIL. 
I.  Hop  Ranch— Kxi'ERniEXTAL  Farm,  Agassiz.  2   VixEVAkii  \hk  Ottawa,  Oxt.  3.  Part  of  Sf.vexteen  Acres  ok  Potatoes,  H.C. 

4   Vegetables  grown  in  Saskatchewan,  5.  Corn,  Cabbage.  Tiknips,  and  Carrots,  Alberta. 
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part  in  the  organization  of  coopcr.vlivc 
associations  among  thcic  growers,  and 
co-operative  associations  arc  now  tic- 
vcloping  rapidly.  They  have  already  been 
able  to  secure  tran>porl.Uion  facilities  and 
storage  accommodation  that  would  be 
impossible  for  individual  shippcr>.  They 
have  also  secured  recognition  from  foreign 
and  distant  Canadian  fruit  dealers,  so  tli.it 
better  prices  arc  now  being  obtained  and 
fruit  is  being  shipped  in  belter  condition 
with  much  greater  economy. 

Many  of  the  local  cooperative  associa- 
tions arc  incorporated  companies— sonu- 
of  them  run  on  a  non-profit  plan, 
"  one  man  one  vote,"  etc.  :  others  are 
co-operative  rather  in  name  than  in  fact. 
The  United  Fruit  Company  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  one  of  the  most  important 
co-operative  fruit  companies  in  Can.ida. 
It  consisted  in  u)ii  of  27  affiliated  local 
independent  companies  formed  among  the 
growers.  Kach  afiiliatcd  company  is 
represented  by  two  delegates  at  the 
general  meetings  of  the  central  company, 
all  the  companies  conforming  to  a  by-law 
which  gives  the  central  company  complete 
control  of  all  their  fruit.  Some  successful 
federations  e.vist  in  Ontario  which,  together 
with  the  local  units,  although  organized 
under  the  general  "Companies  .Vet,' 
possess  the  distinctive  features  of  co- 
operation. 

At  the  experimental  farms  experiments 
in  methods  of  culture,  tests  of  varieties, 
>praying  and  plant  breeding  arc  carried 
on  in  order  to  aid  the  fruit  growers  in 
the  different  provinces.  The  divisions  of 
Chemistry,  Entomology,  and  Botany,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Central  Farm  at 
Ottowa,  lend  their  aid  in  tlie  more  scientific 
aspects  of  horticulture.  The  farms  are 
bureaux  of  information  to  which  fruit 
growers  may  write  and  receive  replies  with- 
out any  cost  to  themselves.  Annual  reports 
and  bulletins  are  published  giving  an 
account  of  the  work  done.  There  are  also 
experimental  farms  associated  with  the 
Provincial  .Vgricultural  College. 

(6)  Provincial  Associations 
In  each  fruit-growing  province  there 
is  organized  a  provincial  Fruit  Growers' 
Association.  In  some  cases  its  work  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  fruit  industry,  but 
in  others  the  whole  field  of  horticulture 
is  embraced.  They  are  powerful  agents 
in  bringing  about  needed  legislation  in 
regard   to   the  fruit  industry.     From  time 


to  tune  representatives  i>f  these  asso- 
ciations meet  in  Oltowa  in  a  Dominion 
Conference,  in  which  matters  affecting 
legislation  for  the  wlmle  of  Canada  are 
discussed. 

Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  ami  Mritish 
Columbia  are  the  leading  fruit-growing 
provinces  and  are  well  equipped  with 
organizations.  On  behalf  of  fniil  growing 
(he  Provincial  ncp.irtment  of  Agriculture  of 
Ontario  possesses  a  vigorous  Fruit  Hrancli 
which  has  supervision  over  the  provincial 
Fruit  tirowers'  Association.  Ilie  lleparl- 
ment  also  has  supervision  of  the  provincial 
Horticultural  Association,  which  isorganized 
to  promote  the  work  of  beautifying  towns 
and  cities  by  the  cultivation  of  ornanienlal 
pl.mls  :iiul   fruits. 

(.)  H0RTICUI.TURAL  Societies 
There  were  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
in  1913,  71  hoilicultural  societies,  which 
received  in  u)io  amongst  them  a  legisla- 
tive grant  of  3ii,993,  *ii,455  •"  members' 
fees,  and  total  receipts  of  »32,64o. 
There  is  also  a  provincial  Horticultural 
Society,  the  objects  of  which  .ire  to  ad- 
vance the  interests,  promote  the  welfare, 
increase  the  usefulness,  and  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  local  horticultural 
societies.  The  Central  Association  Imkis 
an  annual  meeting  which  is  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  local  associations,  who 
discuss  matters  of  general  interest,  special 
fc-itures  of  society  work,  lectures  and 
reports  for  educational  circulation,  and 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  as  are  deemed  best  in  the 
interest  of  the  societies. 

The  local  societies  endeavour  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  towns  by  encouraging 
private  effort.  To  this  end  they  give  each 
member  in  return  for  his  or  her  annual  fee 
a  choice  of  a  number  of  plants,  seeds, 
shrubs,  etc.,  and  hold  competitive  exhibi- 
tions at  which  prizes  are  given.  In  a  few- 
cases  these  societies  issue  a  monthly 
journal.  They  also  issue  pamphlets  and 
circulars  containing  information  for  amateur 
growers.  In  igio  the  total  membersliip 
of  the  province  was  nearly   10,000. 

((/)  Vegetable  Growers'  Association- 
A  recent  development  has  been  the 
organization  of  the  Ontario  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  which  was  established 
in  1904.  This  association  carries  on  its 
work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Provincl.il  1  iip.nliiuiil  oi  .\gi  iciiltiMe,  by 
which  an  .mniial  grant  of  »8oo  is  given. 
It  has  branch  associ.ilions  Ihroiighoiit  the 
province  organizeil  in  the  saiiu-  ni. inner  as 
(he  horticultural  societies. 

The  objects  of  this  associaliou  arc  lo 
assist  in  every  legiliinale  maiiiur  Ihr 
vegetable-growing  indiislry.  The  central 
organization  periodically  receives  reports 
of  crops  from  all  p.iils  of  the  pioviiKc 
and  issues  a  general  report  totlie  members. 
Islforts  are  made  lo  improve  such  staple 
crops  as  potatoes  by  seem  lug  from  various 
favourable  sources  seed  of  special  varieties 
for  distribution  among  the  branches.  II 
endeavours  to  secure  favourable  legislation, 
and  in  this  much  success  has  alieady  been 
attained. 

The  Central  Association  holds  an  annual 
convention,  at  which  reports  are  received 
from  branch  associations  and  officers  ; 
papers  are  read  and  topics  discussed  for 
tlie  enlightenment  of  the  delegates  and 
visitors.  Like  each  of  tlie  other  provincial 
organizations,  it  issues  a  valuable  annual 
report  for  wide  distribution. 

(f)  Work  in  other  Provinces 
The  fruit-growing  interests   of   each    of 
tlie  provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova     Scotia,      Prince      Fdward     Island, 
Manitoba,   and     British     Columbia    enjoy 
the  support  of  a  provincial  Fruit  Growers' 
Association   receiving  Government    assist- 
ance.    Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  British  Columbia  also  have  district  or 
local     organizations     wliicli     are      almost 
entirely      co-operative.       Through      these 
organizations  the  growers  in   Nova   Scotia 
sell   fully   one-third   of   their   apple  crops. 
TIk-    business   is   conducted    by   a   central 
association  with  which   all   the  others  are 
affiliated.     In  Nova  Scotia  the  co-operative 
associations  are  carried  on    independently 
of   the    Government.     In    Prince    Edward 
Isl.ind     the     Secretary      for     Agriculture 
manages  the  co-operative  work. 

The  provincial  associations  in  all  pro- 
vinces except  Manitoba  hold  one  or  more 
large  fruit  exhibitions  annually.  They 
also  hold  annual  and  other  ineetings  and 
in  other  ways  promote  the  interests  of 
growers. 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  in 
which  fruit  growing  is  making  very  rapid 
progress,  the  industry  is  supervised  by  a 
Horticultural  Board  operating  under  the 
Horticultural  Board  Act.  This  I5oard  con- 
sists of   the  Minister  and  Uepuly-Minister 
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of  Agriculture  (who  is  the  secretary)  and 
four  members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  one  for  the  province  at  large 
and  one  each  for  three  prescribed  districts. 
This  Board  lias  power  to  make  regulations 
for  the  inspection  of  fruit  and  nursery  stock, 
for  pests,  and  to  ti.\  and  impose  fines  for 
evasions  of  the  Horticultural  Board  Act. 
It  has  also  power  to  order  infested  stock 
to  be  destroyed  and  premises  disinfected. 
The  Act,  among  other  things,  demands 
that  importers  of  fruit  trees,  plants,  and 
nursery  stock  sliall  obtain  a  provincial 
licence. 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba  the 
Western  Horticultural  Society  carries  on 
a  work  on  lines  almost  identical  witli  that 
done  by  the  horticultural  societies  of 
Ontario.  As  premiums  to  members  for 
their  annual  fee  this  society  offers,  in 
addition  to  flowering  plants  and  shrubs, 
specimens  of  seedling,  apples  and  other 
fruit  trees.  It  also  offers  prizes  for  the 
best-kept  school  grounds  in  each  inspec- 
toral district  in  the  province.  The  society 
holds  an  annual  exhibition  in  connection 
with  tlie  Winnipeg  Florists'  Association. 
The  Horticultural  Society  receives  an 
annual  grant  of  ^200. 

The  central  fruit  growers'  association 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  is  designated 
the  "  Fomological  and  Fruit  Growers' 
Society  of  the  Province  of  Quebec."  It 
corresponds  in  its  organization  and  work 
with  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. There  are  also  organized  in  the 
province  18  county  or  parish  horticultural 
societies,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to 
fruit  culture,  others  to  shrub  and  flower 
growing,  and  others  again  to  both  of  these 
industries. 

The  Provincial  Government  contributes 
a  grant  to  the  central  society  as  well 
as  to  eacli  of  the  local  societies,  but 
exercises  no  supervision  over  them  beyond 
being  assured  of  their  organization  and 
the  number  of  their  memberships. 

Demonstralion  Orchards. — In  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick. 
Prince  Fdward  Island,  and  British 
Columbia  there  are  small  orchards  of 
from  I  to  5  acres  to  demonstrate  the 
best  varieties  and  methods  of  culture. 
There  are,  for  instance,  35  of  these  in 
Xova  Scotia  and  23  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  Provincial  Government  furnishes  the 
trees  free  and  sends  a  man  to  plant  them, 
the  owner  caring  for  the  trees  according 
to  directions  for   10  years  or  more.     The 


Government     also    sometimes    supplies    a 
spray  pump. 

S.  Entomology 

Tliere  are  two  societies  in  Canada 
organized  to  study  and  combat  insect 
enemies  of  agriculture  ;  one  of  these,  the 
Quebec  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Plants,  is  of  only  recent  origin. 

The  parent  body  is  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Ontario,  which  was  organized 
in  1S63  under  the  name  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  Canada.  The  member- 
ship at  the  beginning  and  for  many  years 
included  all  those  men  known  to  be 
interested  in  insect  life  in  Canada.  Soon 
the  society  commenced  to  publish  the 
Canadian  Entomologist,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  issued  montlilv.  In  addition 
the  society  published  a  popular  report 
which  was  printed  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Minister  of  .\gricuUure  and  of 
Arts  of  Ontario. 

In  icSyo  the  society  was  incorporated 
as  the  Hlntomological  Society  of  Ontario 
under  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  \ct  of 
that  province,  which  gave  at  the  same 
time  material  aid  by  allowing  an  annual 
grant  from  the  public  funds.  Since  that 
time  the  society  has  performed  a  most 
useful  work  in  behalf  of  agriculture. 

While  the  society  was  provincial  in 
name,  the  scope  of  its  work  extended  to 
all  the  provinces,  and  among  its  directors 
have  always  been  found  scientists  living 
in  other  provinces.  From  the  beginning 
the  Dominion  Entomologist,  who  was  an 
officer  of  the  Dominion  E.xperimental 
Farms,  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  society  and  was  usually  a  director 
or  officer.  By  this  officer  a  permanent 
link  was  formed  between  the  Ontario 
organization  and  the  work  waiting  to  be 
done  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 

Tlie  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario 
holds  an  annual  meeting  at  which  are 
heard  reports  by  officers  representing 
different  districts,  papers  and  discussions 
upon  insects  that  have  been  specially 
prominent  during  the  year,  observations 
on  various  phases  of  the  science  by 
members,  and  many  otlier  topics.  The 
society  receives  an  annual  grant  of  $800, 
and  membership  fees  of  fi  per  member. 
It  issues  a  voluminous  annual  report 
which  is  distributed  by  tlie  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  meml^er- 
ship  includes  67  from  Ontario,  48  from 
Oueliec,   2   from    Alberta,   26  from    British 


Columbia,  4  from  Manitoba,  5  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  2  from  Saskatclievvan. 

The  Quebec  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Plants  was  organized  June  24,  190S. 
It  was  formed  for  tlie  investigation  of  the 
cliaracter  and  habits  of  economic  insects 
and  fungi,  and  for  tlie  dissemination  ot 
information  among  the  people  regarding 
the  pests  of  cultivated  plants. 

The  society  is  doing  valuable  work. 
Up  to  the  time  of  its  organization  there 
had  been  no  agency  in  Quebec  province 
doing  work  along  the  lines  for  which 
this  society  was  organized,  except  that 
of  the  Dominion  Entomologist  and  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  through 
its  48  members,  many  of  whom  have  been 
zealous  workers.  As  a  result,  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  of  the  province  are 
being  supplied  with  reliable  information. 

6.  Farmers'  Institutes  and  Women's 
Institutes 

(a)  P'armkrs'  I\stitutes 
Tlie  farmers'  institute  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  agricultural 
agencies  in  Canada.  It  is  a  purely  pro- 
vincial movement,  each  conducted  on  its 
own  system.  The  system  in  each  province 
except  Quebec  is  in  charge  of  a  Government 
Superintendent.  Its  work  extends  to  all 
branches  of  farming  and  rural  life,  and 
is  carried  on  tlirough  the  agencies  of 
public  meetings  which  are  addressed  by 
practical  experts  and  successful  farmers. 
Meetings  are  held  chiefly  during  what 
may  be  termed  the  slack  season  of  the 
year,  more  especially  during  the  winter. 
Institutes,  or  corresponding  societies, 
are  organized  in  each  province.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  Saskatchewan,  and  .VIberta,  the 
institute  meetings  are  lield  through  the 
agencies  of  agricultural  societies  and  are 
arranged  by  the  provincial  superintendent 
of  such  societies.  In  the  province  of 
Quebec  institute  meetings  are  held  by  tlie 
"  cercles  agricoles "  and  agricultural 
societies.  The  meetings  are  arranged  by 
the  provincial  superintendent,  who,  after 
consulting  the  local  officers  regarding 
subjects,  provides  the  speakers  and  fi.xes 
the  dates.  During  the  summer  months 
in  many  cases  meetings  are  held  in  the 
fields,  the  orchards,  etc.,  where  the  lessons 
to  be  brought  out  are  strikingly  demon- 
strated. Membersliip  is  secured  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  fee,  for  which  the 
members  receive  in  relurn   all   the  reports 
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and    hullcliiiN   iNSUi-d   by   llio    Dcpartiiu-iit 
of  AjjriciiUiirc  for  llic  provinirc. 

The  miinhcr  of  the  organi/alions  in 
Canada  that  carry  on  farmers'  institute 
work  are  as  follows:  farmers'  institutes — 
Ontario  loj.  New  Brunswick  i.;^,  Prince 
Kdward  Island  5J.  Maniti>k>  S.  British 
Columbia  31  ;  agricultural  societies— 
Siiskatchewan  irK\  Alberta  2«),  Nova 
Scotia  io6.  tjiiebec  .***>,  and  674  "  cercles 
agricoles."  which  conform  pretty  nearly 
to  the  farmers'   institutes   in  Ontario. 

(^)    WOMKXS    ISSTITITKS 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  there  is 
orj«;»ni/cd  a  system  of  women's  institutes. 
The  sN-stem  is  under  the  same  supervision 
as  the  farmers'  institutes  and  is  organized 
in  practically  the  same  wa\ 

Before  women's  institutes  wm-  wig.m- 
ized.  it  was  custontary  to  attach  a 
woman  lecturer  to  each  of  a  large  number 
of  farmers'  institutes  staffs  following  out 
circuits  of  meetings.  These  women  dis- 
cussed household  topics  and  in  this  way 
brought  out  a  large  attendance  of  women 
to  the  meetings.  Out  of  this  grew  the 
organization  of  women's  institutes,  which 
now  extend  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
province. 

The  work  undertaken  is  very  broad,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  women's  institute 
motto,  "  For  Home  and  Country."  While 
devoting  special  attention  to  the  immediate 
interests  of  the  home,  they  are  now  under- 
taking work  for  civil  improvement,  the 
establishment  of  local  libraries,  the 
encouraging  of  school  gardens,  and  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  thev  have  undertaken 
the  erection  of  a  county  hospital. 

There  are  now  organized  600  brandies 
of  women's  institutes,  with  a  membership 
of  14,000.  These  figures  include  local  as 
well  as  district  institutes.  During  the  year 
1909,  5,000  meetings  were  held,  including 
370  summer  meetings,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  about  136,000. 

Each  women's  institute  receives  a  small 
Government  grant,  but  this  does  not  nearly 
meet  their  requirements.  A  small  annual 
fee  is  charged  to  members  and  in  addition 
all  manner  of  plans  are  carried  out  to  raise 
funds,  such  as  the  holding  of  bazaars,  con- 
certs, socials,  and  other  entertainments. 

Women's  Institutes  in  Other 
Provinces 
The     excellent      institutes     of     Ontario 
which  have  been   in   successful  operation 


for  such  .1  long  lime  h.ive  served  a-. 
models  for  the  establishment  recent Iv 
of  similar  institutions  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces. In  New  Brunswick,  \<>  institutes 
were  organized  in  it)l  1  ;  the  niiinbei 
increased  to  ^5  in  i<)i-'.  ;md  to  41  in  11)13, 
with  a  total  membership  of  S56  ;  Prince 
Kdward  Island  h.id,  in  11)13,  18  institutes 
with  a  membership  of  400  ;  Nova  Scotia, 
14  with  a  membership  of  about  31x1.  In 
the  province  of  t^luebec,  women's  work 
has  recently  been  established  through  the 
organization  and  encouragement  of  House- 
keeping Schools,  of  which  2()  were  in 
existence  in  1913.  In  Manitoba,  the  work 
has  been  confined  to  an  educative  cam- 
paign, and  the  establishment  of  institutions 
is  likely  to  follow  in  the  near  future. 
In  S.askatchewan,  40  Homemakers'  Clubs 
were  organized  in  i<)i2  and  are  working 
quite  successfully.  In  Alberta  the  same 
year,  practical  demonstrations  in  domestic 
science  were  given  and  a  general  educative 
campaign  conducted  with  a  prospect  of 
the  early  organization  of  siinil.ar  clubs.  In 
1912,  British  Columbia  had  29  women's 
institutes  organized  with  a  nienihership 
of  1,336. 

7.  Co-operative  Agricultural  Associations 

Reference  has  been  made  lu  llie  loriiia- 
tion  under  provincial  laws  of  co-operative 
Societies  for  the  purposes  of  marketing 
grain  and  fruit  and  the  purchase  of  supplies 
required  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
members.  Provincial  laws  providing  for 
incorporation  of  co-operative  associations 
for  other  purposes,  if  the  co-operative 
credit  banks  or  "caisses  populaires,"  estab- 
lished chielly  in  the  province  of  (Quebec, 
be  excepted,  are  not  of  such  economic 
importance.  A  brief  survey  of  that  legisla- 
tion, without  any  extended  reference  to 
the  particular  institutions  organized  under 
it  and  the  results  of  their  activities,  will 
suflice  for  the  purpose  ot  this  article. 

British  Columbia.  —  The  Agricultural 
Associations  Act  provides  for  the  forma- 
tion, with  share  capital  and  limited 
liability,  of  associations  for  production  as 
well  as  for  sale  of  nearly  every  product 
of  the  farm,  as  w'ell  as  for  tlie  purcliase 
of  supplies.  In  fact  they  may  be  organ- 
ized for  any  purpose  which  may  be 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
having  for  its  purpose  the  development 
of  agriculture.  A  shareholder  may  have 
shares  to  an  amount  mentioned  in  the 
by-laws  but  not  to  exceed  one-quarter 
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of  Ihc  sh.ire  e.ipil.tl.     Sli.iii--  .iie  li.mski 
iMe  subject  to  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  .issocialioM,  and  i.u  li  sli,in'  carries  a 
vole, 

Sii'lion  .(i  of  Ihe  ,\cl  provides  :  "  .An 
association  shall  be  (leemed  to  be  foiimil 
upon  the  co-operative  system  if  provision 
is  made  by  its  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  securing  to  all  producers  wlio  are 
members  of  the  association  a  sli.m-  m  Ihr 
profits  of  the  associalion  in  pnipoiiion 
to  Ihe  value  of  the  produce  supplied  by 
lliem,  after  payment  of  .1  ilividciul  upini 
the  capital  slock  not  exceeding  six  per 
cenliini  per  annum.  Provision  shall  also 
be  made  for  eii.ibliiig  all  prodiniis  in 
Ihe  district  to  heconie  inembeis  ol  the 
association  hv  limiting  the  number  of 
shares  to  be  held  by  any  single  member 
or  by  other  effective  regulations." 

Albcrla. — The  Co-operative  Associations 
Act  (Chapter  12  of  the  Statutes  of  1913) 
provides  for  incorpor.ition  of  associations 
of  limited  liability  "  for  the  purpose  of 
carrving  on  any  labour,  or  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  any  contract  or  under- 
taking, by  or  on  behalf  of  labourers,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and  carry- 
ing on  :i\\y  co-operative  store  or  business, 
wliolesale  or  retail."  The  number  of 
shares  to  be  issued  is  unlimited,  but  each 
member  has  but  one  vote.  There  is  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
paid-up  portion  of  the  shares  ;  the  net 
earnings  over  and  above  tliat  may  be 
applied  to  any  lawful  purpose.  Any  two 
or  more  associations  may  amalgamate. 

Saskalchewaii.—'Vhe  Saskatchewan  Agri- 
cultural Co-operative  Associations  Act 
(Chapter  62,  1913)  provides  for  the 
formation  of  associations  for  the  purposes 
of  purchasing  or  selling  of  live  stock, 
farm  products,  or  supplies  on  the  co- 
operative plan.  fhe  word  "supplies" 
is  interpreted  to  mean  building  and 
fencing  material,  flour,  feed,  and  such  other 
commodities  as  may  be  shipped  in  car 
lots  and  distributed  from  a  warehouse, 
but  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  applying  to 
a  retail  business. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  share- 
holders must  be  agriculturists.  There  is 
provision  for  the  single  vote,  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  reserve  fund  equalling  at  least  30 
per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital  ;  payment 
of  interest  on  the  capital  stock  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent.  ;  and  division  of  the 
remaining  profits  among  the  patrons  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  business  done. 
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Manitoba. — Tlic  Co-opcralivc  Associa- 
tioiK  Alt  I  Chapter  36,  Koviscil  Statutes 
lovidcs  (or  limited  liability 
.is>"Ci.ilion--  "lor  the  purpose  of  carrviiiR 
on  anv  lalxiur,  trade,  or  busiuess.  whether 
\vholes;ilc  or  retail,  except  the  working 
of  mines,  minerals,  or  quarries,  ami  tlie 
business  of  bankin{<  or  insurance." 

l)ii/.»no.— In  Ontario,  where  many  co- 
operative societies  rt.>M[i-li,  there  is  no 
special  co-operative  1  pcration   is 

secured  under  a  j;cnci.il  cl.iuse  of  the 
General  Stock  Companies  Act  by  applying 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary.  Under  this 
arrangement  a  great  deal  of  latitude  is 
permitted  as  to  constitution,  by-laws,  rules, 
and  rcfjulations.  The  Department  of 
.-Vgricullurc  has  .idopted  certain  model 
bv-Iaws  which  are  particularly  recom- 
mended, but  the  by-laws  do  not  form  part 
of  the  letters  patent  and  can  be  amended 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  association. 

Quebec. — F.irmcrs'      clubs     co-opcralivc 
societies   are   provided   tor   by    Section   8 
of    the    Revised   Statutes  of    1909,    stock- 
breeding    syndicates    by    Section    9,    and 
co-operative    agricultural    associations    by 
Section   12,  amended  by  the  Statutes  ct" 
1912.     The     economic    activities    of     the 
various   associations   formed    under    these 
Acts    have     not    yet     attained     important 
proportions.      Much    more   important    arc 
the    associations    formed    under    the    Co- 
operative   Syndicates    Act,   Section    19  of 
the    Revised    Statutes   of    1909.     The    co- 
operative    credit    banks    styled     "  caisses 
populaires,"  to  which  reference    has  been 
made,    are    established    in     the    province 
under    this   .Act.     Co-operative   syndicates 
may  be  formed  for  consumption,  produc- 
tion, and  credit.     They  are  in   the  nature 
of     joint-stock     companies    with    limited 
liability     with     the     declared     object     of 
"  studying,  protecting,  and  defending   the 
economic  interests  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  for  that  purpose  buying  and  re-selling 
to     the    members    such     articles    as    arc 
necessary    for    the    support    and    for   the 
industrial  works  of  the  members,  opening 
up  credits  for  them  and  making  loans  to 
them  ;   establishing  works  in  common  for 
the    associates    or    authorizing     tlicm     to 
devote  themselves  to  processes  of  produc- 
tion  and   to   the   selUng   of   the   products 
thereof  either  collectively  or  individually." 
Farmers'  clubs   and    agricultural  societies 
mav  acquire  shares  under  the  Co-operative 
Syndicates  Act. 

A  board  of  management  of  five  members 


.ippoinleil  .It  the  general  inielnig  11.111^.111 
all  the  bu>iness  of  the  associ.ilions.  The 
activities  of  this  Board  arc  subject  to  a 
bo.-\rd  of  supervision.  Then  a  board  of 
cretlit  of  three  members  absolutely  con- 
trols loan>.  The  '"  one  man  one  vote  "  rule 
and  other  lecogni/ed  co-operative  features 
prevail.  Although  the  provisions  of  the 
.\ct  do  not  indicate  that  they  were 
particularly  eloigned  for  the  farmers, 
nevertheless,  farming  communities  in 
the  province  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  Act,  especially  for  the  orgaiii/.alioii 
of  the  co-operative  credit  institutions  just 
referred  to.  The  formation  of  these 
banks  under  the  guidance  of  their  founder, 
Mr.  .\lphonse  Desjardins,  preceded  by 
several  years  the  passing  of  the  Syndicates 
Act.  It  is  understood  that  this  Act  was 
enacted  chielly  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment 01  these  banks  and  the  co-operative 
economic  activities  of   their  members. 

Prince  Edward  /.s/<i);,/.— Although  there 
is  no  general  Act  providing  for  co- 
operation, the  Co-operative  Fruit  Com- 
pany and  the  Co-operative  F-gg  and 
Poultry  .Association,  incorporated  under 
special  .Acts,  have  been  attended  by 
marked  success.  Under  the  latter  Act 
local  egg  and  poultry  circles  are 
organized  on  a  purely  co-operative  basis, 
and  the  local  units  have  been  federated 
for  economic  purposes  of  common  ad- 
vantage. The  Dominion  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  througli  the  Live  Stock 
Branch,  has  collaborated  actively  with 
the  Provincial  Department  in  designing 
the  requisite  legislative  and  regulatory 
measures,  besides  furnishing  the  services 
of  two  or  three  experts  who  are  continu- 
ally in  attendance.  The  work  done  on 
the  Island,  involving  the  formation  and 
federation  of  64  circles,  is  typical  of 
other  similar  work  being  successfully 
accomplished  in  nearly  every  province  of 
the  Dominion. 

.Vtit'  Brunswick. — No  co-operative  legis- 
1,-ition  exists.  However,  the  members  of 
many  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  societies 
occasionally  co-operate  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Nearly  all  of  them  buy  pure-bred 
live  stock  and  improved  seeds  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members,  and  some  of 
them  deal  quite  extensively  in  fertilizers. 
>lova  Scotia. — The  cultivation  of  fruit 
is  the  leading  farm  industry  in  this 
province,  and  hence  the  United  Fruit 
Company  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ltd.,  already 
referred  to,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
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lliiwever,  the  Act  under  the  authority 
of  which  this  company  h.is  been  forme<l 
provides  facilities  for  the  incorpor.'ition 
of  companies  for  purposes  other  than 
fruit  culture.  The  law  provides  for  tin- 
formation  of  local  independent  units  and 
for  their  federation  into  central  ciiiiipaiiies. 
Itv  Chapter  22  of  the  Statutes  of  mu'. 
amended  by  ChaiMer  63  of  the  Statutes 
of  11)13,  any  number  of  companies,  not 
fewer  than  ten,  incorporatid  uiulei  I  In 
provisions  of  Chapter  3'?  of  the  Statute^ 
of  n)4iS  entitled  "An  Act  to  Facilitate  tin 
Incorporation  of  Farmers'  Fruit,  Produce, 
and  Warehouse  Associations,"  or  for  a 
like  purpose  under  the  "  Nova  Scoli.i 
Companies  .Act"  if  authorized  by  its 
memorandum  of  association  so  to  do,  may 
form  themselves  into  a  central  cninpaii\ 
for  the  following  purposes,  namely  : — 

"  (d)  Buying,  selling,  bartering,  taking 
on  consignment  or  disposing  of  on 
consignment,  and  packing  and  dealing 
in  fruit,  fodder,  and  other  farm  pro- 
duce, as  well  as  fertilizer  and  artificial 
manures  of  all  kinds  :  arsenate  of  lead, 
spraying  materials,  and  all  kinds  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  power 
spraying  outfits,  hand  pumps,  and  all 
other  commodities  or  material  inci- 
dental to  the  use  of  the  same,  nails, 
pulp  heads,  paper,  and  all  nialeiial 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  packing 
fruit  and  farm  produce,  flour,  feeds, 
and  all  milling  produce,  seeds,  fann- 
ing implements,  tools,  and  wagons 
and  all  manner  of  merchandise. 

"  (b)  Warehousing  the  same,  as  well 
with  cold  storage  as  otherwise,  and 
marketing  and  transporting  the  same 
and  carrying  on  the  business  of  ware- 
housemen and  shippers  of  such  fiuit, 
fodder,  and  other  farm  produce." 

The  local  is  a  limited  joint  stock  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  at  least  $1,000, 
of  which  one-half  must  be  subscribed. 
The  shareholder  is  entitled  to  one  vote 
for  each  share  of  stock,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  shares  he 
may  hold.  Notwithstanding,  these  pro- 
visions are  not  of  the  purely  co-operative 
type,  the  members  are  practically  pro- 
ducers only  and  save  profits  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  middlemen.  P'very 
local  company  becomes  a  shareholder  in 
the  central  company  with  which  it  is 
affiliated  and  is  entitled  to  representation 
at  the  annual  meeting  by  three  delegates. 
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The  directors  ol  llic  cculi.il  .ipiH>iiii  .i 
board  of  manaiienK-ut  (or  all  tlu-  husincss 
transactions  of  the  company.  Dividends 
nuy  be  declared  from  the  prolits  of  tin 
company  to  the  shareholders  in  propci 
tion  to  the  amount  paid  up  on  their 
respective  shares,  or  the  profits  at  the 
discretion  of  the  directors  may  he  used 
for     any     business     purpose     within     the 

powers   of   the    - ■    •■'•'''■    :< 

reserve  fund. 

I'nder  this  yeneial  Act,  l>csiiks  the 
fnited  Fruit  Company  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Ltd.,  and  its  thirty-odd  aftiliated  com- 
panies, a  large  numlicr  of  farmers'  and 
fruit  packers'  associations  have  been 
formed  and  are  in  successful  operation. 
.■\  ninnl->er  of  these  conduct  farmers'  stores, 
ill    which    all    sorts    of    commodilics.   in- 


cUuliun    .seeds   and   lertili/.ers.  ;ire   b<iii.i;lu 
and  sold. 

Ao.uiciM.Ti'KAi.  IxsTurcriKN-  .\cr 

Hearing  materially,  althougli  indirectly, 
on  agricultural  organization  in  Canada  is 
the  .Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  passed 
in  11)1.;  on  the  initiative  of  the  Oomininn 
Minister  of  .Xgricultiire,  and  (.-inlioclied  in 
Chapter  la  of  the  St.ilutcs  of  1912-1.^ 
This  Act  provides  for  the  payment  by 
the  Dominion  Government  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  of  8io,ooo,0(X),  to 
be  distributed  to  them  and  expended 
by  them  during  a  period  of  Icn 
years. 

Through  this  aid  the  pi<)viiKi:il  (Ugaiii- 
zations    alrc.-idv    in    exislencc    liave    licen 


rxuiiiUil  .iml  effectively  stiniul,ilcil,  and 
many  new  features  atlded.  In  provinces 
where  agricultural  schools  have  not  been 
previously  established,  or  at  least  t'uinly 
established,  some  of  llii-  moneys  are 
devoted  to  the  eiiuipuu-iit  :in(l  mainten- 
ance of  schools.  Ill  oIIki  provinces  tliev 
are  expendeil  tor  .ulililioiis  to  Hie  staffs  ol 
the  inslitiitioiis  already  in  exiatenie.  Hie 
introihictiuii  of  school  gardens,  for  nature 
study,  courses  of  training  for  teachers,  and 
other  new  features  ;  for  short  courses  in 
agriculture,  for  live-stock  judging  classes, 
for  cow  testing  ;  for  various  kinds  of 
investigation  and  demonstration  work  in- 
cluding demonstration  trains  ;  for  agri- 
cultural buildings,  district  reprcsentalivi- 
or  travelling  iiislnictors'  work,  and  tlie 
organization  ol   women's  inslitutcs. 


-SS.?^ 


■^^fss- 
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By  Pi^oFEssoR  S.  B.  McCKEAUV,  B.SA.,  Dihkctui^  oi'  ICi.kmi-nt.akv 
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Jurisdiction    of  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments 

BY  virtue  of  the  Brilisli  North  .Vmcrican 
.\ct  passed  by  the  British  l^arliament, 
under  which  the  provinces  become  a 
federation  known  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  concurrent  power  of  legislation 
with  regard  to  agriculture  is  exercised  by 
tlie  Federal  and  Provincial  Parliaments. 
The  t'ederal  Parliament  may  make  laws 
concerning  agriculture  in  any  or  all  of  the 
provinces,  and  any  law  of  the  legislature 
of  a  province  relative  to  agriculture  shall 
have  effect  in  and  for  the  province  so  long 
as  and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to 
any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

Education  in  its  restricted  sense,  in- 
cluding the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
schools,  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
Provincial  Governments.  However,  in  its 
broader  sense  of  educational  agencies 
other  than  the  regular  schools,  concurrent 
power  is  exercised  b\-  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Governments.  Sometimes, 
moreover,  there  is  a  certain  measure  of 
collaboration  between  them. 

The  Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  1913 
The  passing  of  the  .Agricultural  Instruc- 
tion Act,  1913,  hy  the  Dominion  Parliament 
during  its  last  session,  at  the  instance  of 


the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Martin 
Burrell,  is  the  most  momentous  event  that 
has  occurred  in  the  history  of  agricultural 
education  in  Cmada  in  recent  years. 
From  it  a  great  impetus  for  agricultural 
education  has  been  generated.  This  en- 
couragement lies  in  the  favourable 
sentiment  awakened  by  the  Federal 
Parliament's  action,  perliaps,  as  much  as 
in  the  generous  vote  of  money. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  sum  of 
S  10,000,000  is  set  aside  for  distribution 
amongst  the  provinces  during  tlic  next  ten 
years  on  a  pro  rata  of  population  basis. 
While  the  expenditure  of  the  provincial 
grants  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
provincial  authorities,  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  authorities  is  first  necessary  for 
any  proposed  outlays. 

No  restricting  provisions  appear  in  the 
.Act.  -Any  commendable  line  of  effort  tliat 
the  provincial  Departments  of  Education 
and  Agriculture  may  desire  to  carry  out 
will  be  supported.  It  aims  to  strengthen 
all  lines  of  instructional  and  educational 
work  already  under  development.  Many 
of  the  undertakings  mentioned  below  as 
being  carried  out  by  the  different  provinces 
have  been  initiated  or  are  being  made 
possible  of  development  because  of  the 
support  of  this  Act.  In  every  part  of 
Canada  its  influence  is  being  felt. 
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Instruction  through  Agricultural 
Organizations 

It  is  rather  difficult   to  define  the   term 
'agricultural  instruction."     Ordinarily  the 
word    "instruction"   is    restricted    to    the 
work    of    schools    and     teachers,    but     in 
agriculture  other  agencies  may  and  often 
are    considered    as    educational    agencies. 
These  agencies  are  more  numerous  perhaps 
in    the   province  of   Ontario   than   in    the 
other  provinces  of  Canada,  although  they 
are   more  or  less  represented  in  them  all. 
Their   objects  are  educational  ;  they  seek 
to    promote    some    particular    branch     of 
agriculture    or    farm    life   through   shows, 
competitions,     annual     meetings,     printed 
reports,  and  courses  of  lectures.     They  are 
designated   as   Associations,   Societies,    In- 
stitutes,    and     Unions.     Of     those     called 
.Associations     there     are     the     A'egetablc 
Growers',    Fruit    Growers',    Bee    Keepers', 
Corn    Growers',    Cattle    Breeders',    Sheep 
Breeders',       Swine       Breeders',        Horse 
Breeders',     and     Dairymen's.       Of     those 
called  Societies  there  are  the  Agricultural, 
Horticultural,  and  Entomological.     Of  the 
Institutes  there  are  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
and   the    Women's   Institutes.     The  Agri- 
cultural and  Experimental  Union  is  another 
educational  organization.     All  of  these  re- 
ceive funds  from  the  provincial  treasuries, 
and     are    under    the    supervision    of    the 
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DcpartmenU  of  Agriculture.  Besiilcs 
thesf  orijani/ations,  numerous  Karujcrs' 
Cluhs  and  Boys"  and  Girls"  Clubs  have 
come  into  existence  witliiu  the  past  few 
years  and  n>ay  l>e  considered  as  educa- 
tional factors  in  agriculture.  There  are 
very  few  parts  of  the  country  where  at 
least  one  of  the  org:ini/ations  is  not 
represented.  Their  memlxTship  is  made 
up  of  the  most  progressive  people  as  a 
rule,  although  there  are  still  many  people 
to  be  reached  by  them.  Demonstration 
trains  have  in  recent  years  also  taken 
instruction  and  demonstrations  to  the 
farmers  ;  they  are  operated  jointly  by  the 
railroad  and  the  Department  of  .Agriculture. 

I'nder  the  support  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  .Agriculture  there  are  other 
organizations  doing  educational  work,  such 
as  the  Dominion  K.xperinienlal  Farms,  the 
Dominion  Seed  Growers'  Association,  the 
Forestry  .Associations,  and  Cow-Tesling 
.Associations.  Some  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
are  under  the  direction  of  special  officers 
called  Commissioners.  There  is  a  Live 
Stock  Commissioner,  a  Seed  Commissioner, 
a  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner. 
It  has  also  a  special  Publications  Branch 
which  looks  after  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  all  reports,  bulletins.  ;ind 
circubrs. 

These  organizations  and  officers  of  the 
Dommion  Government  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Provincial  organizations  and 
officers.  Their  work  is  carried  out  so  as 
to  supplement  and  lielp,  and  not  to 
overlap  the  provincial  work.  There  is 
friendly  co-operation  along  all  lines.  The 
Experimental  Farms,  located  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  Dominion,  besides 
teaching  thousands  of  farmers  by  actual 
demonstrations,  distribute  valuable  planting 
material  and  reports,  and  send  out 
members  of  their  staffs  to  lecture  at 
farmers'  meetings.  The  Seed  Growers' 
.Association,  besides  training  its  membeis 
in  the  growing  of  select  seed,  further 
serves  the  farmers'  interests  by  securing 
and  distributing  such  seed.  The  Dairy 
and  Cold  Storage  Branch  organizes  and 
supervises  Cow  -  Testing  Associations 
throughout  the  Dominion,  being  assisted 
in  this  by  the  provincial  authorities.  The 
Seed  Branch  looks  after  the  administration 
of  the  Seed  Control  Act,  through  which 
farmers  are  protected  from  impure  seed  ; 
in  its  laboratories,  seed  for  planting  is 
tested    for     purity    and     germibility     and 


reported  upon  to  the  iudiviilual  farmer. 
The  Live  Stock  iirnnch  serves  its  own 
field  in  all  the  dilTerent  provinces. 

In  every  pha-.c  of  its  activity  the  work 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculline 
is  educ.it ional.  It  has  taken  no  small  share 
of  the  work  of  instructing  C.inadian  farmers 
in  scientific  agriculture.  .As  time  goes  on 
its  work  increases. 

Ontario. — In  the  province  of  Ontario  there 
is  at  the  he.id  of  the  schemes  for  agricultural 
education  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
located  at  Guelph.  It  has  been  in  operation 
for  39  years.  In  u)02  the  Macdonald 
Institute  w.as  established  and  made  part 
of  the  College.  In  tliis  tlu-ie  arc  Depart- 
ments of  Home  Kconomics.  Manual  Train- 
ing, and  Nature  Study  organized  to  train 
teachers  and  to  promote  these  subjects  in 
the  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  to  give  to  girls 
from  tlie  farms  training  in  cookery,  sewing, 
laundry  work,  etc.  The  Ontario  College 
is  the  mother  amongst  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  Dominion.  The  other 
colleges  resemble  the  parent  college  in 
many  of  their  features. 

The  regular  work  in  agriculture  has  two 
aims  or  conclusions.  Students  attending 
two  years  receive  diplomas  as  Associates 
of  the  College  ;  the  work  is  adapted  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  practical  needs  of  the 
farmer  in  his  everyday  work  and  problems. 
A  further  attendance  of  two  years  leads 
to  graduation  as  a  Bachelor  of  the  Science 
of  .Agriculture  (B.S.A )  granted  by  the 
Provincial  I'niversity.  The  last  two  years' 
work  takes  the  student  farther  into  tlie 
scientific  study  of  the  subject.  The  College 
constitutes  part  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Much  instruction  is  given  in  short  courses. 
These  are  held  throughout  the  year.  Thcv 
include  a  three  months'  course  for  cheese- 
makers  and  butter-makers  (another  dairy 
school  serving  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  is  located  at  Kingston),  a  two 
weeks'  course  on  seed  and  cattle  judging, 
a  four  weeks'  course  in  poultry  keeping, 
tW'O  weeks'  course  in  fruit  growing  and 
bee  keeping,  a  ten  weeks'  spring  course 
for  Normal  teachers,  three  months'  courses 
in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  five 
weeks'  courses  for  Public  and  High  School 
teachers,  besides  shorter  courses  for  school 
inspectors,  judges  of  field-crop  competitions, 
milk  inspectors,  ice  cream  manufacturers, 
and  travelling  dairy  instructors.  In  the 
month  of   June  the   College  is  given  over 


to  the  enterl.iiiimenl  .uid  Instruction  of 
thousands  of  incnilHis  of  l'"armers'  Insti- 
ttiles  which  arrange  excursions. 

During  the  past  six  years  there  h.is  been 
a  marked  growth  in  the  work  of  the  so- 
called  District  or  County  Agricultural 
Representatives.  From  six  appoinli-d  in 
1907  the  number  has  grown  to  37.  These 
young  men  are  .ill  graduates  of  the 
Agricultural  College  holding  tlu-  degree 
of  B.S..A.  From  central  locations  in  their 
counties  they  carry  on  many  diverse  lines 
of  activity.  These  include  holding  short 
courses  in  the  local  High  Schools,  leaching 
elementary  agricultcue  to  the  regular  High 
School  classes,  holding  seed  and  stock- 
judging  courses  out  in  the  country,  organiz- 
ing h'arniers'  Clubs,  Township  School  Fairs, 
Egg-collecting  Circles,  Pure  Seed  Clubs  for 
growing,  selling,  or  buying  improved  seed, 
visiting  farmers  on  their  farms,  teaching 
lessons  in  country  schools,  carrying  out 
co-operative  experiments  on  fertilizers, 
demonstrating  modern  orchard  manage- 
ment, lecturing  at  Farmers'  and  Women's 
Instilule  meetings,  and  makmg  drainage 
surveys  for  farms. 

In  the  Elementary  Schools  the  teaching 
of  agi  iculture  has  been  making  satisfactory 
advances.  It  Is  uiuler  the  cliarge  of  an 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Education 
designated  as  the  Director  of  Elementary 
.Agricultural  Education.  No  text-book  is 
prescribed  ;  the  work  is  based  on  Nature 
Study  and  Scliool  G.ardening.  Teachers 
are  specially  trained  In  spring  and  summer 
courses  at  (iuelph,  receiving  the  Elementarv 
Certificate  ni  .Agriculture.  Special  grants 
are  paid  to  teachers  and  trustees  under- 
taking the  work.  The  work  is  optional 
hut  public  sentiment  In  favour  of  it  is 
growing  steadily.  One  hujidred  and  eighty 
schools  entered  for  the  work  in  1913  to 
qualify  for  the  special  grants.  Many  other 
schools  are  conducting  school  gardens  and 
giving  some  instruction  in  agriculture  with- 
out engaging  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements 
for  the  special  grants.  Through  the  Schools' 
Division  of  the  Experimental  Union,  choice 
planting  material  Is  furnished  to  the  schools 
free  for  experimental  and  demonstration 
purposes.  During  the  past  season  six  Field 
Agents  in  Agricultural  Education  assisted 
the  Director  of  the  work  in  supervishig 
and  inspecting  the  work  in  these  schools, 
besides  giving  instruction  at  Teachers' 
Instilutes  and  the  Model  Schools  wliere 
teachers  are  trained.  .At  the  Normal 
Schools    also   teachers    receive    instruction 
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in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  School 
Gardening. 

In  the  High  Schools,  besides  the  short 
courses  given  by  the  County  Agricultural 
Representatives,  a  commencement  has  been 
made  this  year  to  introduce  agriculture 
as  a  regular  subject  along  lines  similar 
to  the  Public  School  work.  Teachers  are 
specially  trained  for  the  service  at  a  summer 
school  held  at  Guclph,  receiving  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  in  Agriculture. 
Special  grants  are  given  to  them  and  to 
the  trustees.  Two  schools  have  commenced 
the  undertaking.  The  subject  is  optional, 
but  an  examination  is  held  on  it  and  the 
marks  obtained  added  as  a  bonus  on 
teachers'  qualifying  certificates. 

Qicehec. — In  Quebec,  Macdonald  College, 
located  at  Ste  Anne  de  Bcllevue,  near 
Montreal,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  schemes 
for  agricultural  education,  particularlj'  for 
the  English-speaking  population  of  Ouebcc. 
Besides  this,  there  are  smaller  French 
Colleges  located  at  Oka  and  Ste  Anne  de 
la  Pocatiere.  The  Agricultural  Institute 
of  Oka,  as  it  is  called,  is  affiliated  with 
Laval  University  and  gives  a  four-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.A.  ; 
it  is  in  charge  of  the  Trappist  Monks, 
four  or  five  of  the  Fathers  or  Brothers 
being  professors  in  the  school.  The 
school  at  Ste  Anne  is  of  more  recent 
establishment  than  that  at  Oka. 

McDonald  College  is  affiliated  with 
McGill  University  and  graduates  receive 
from  it  the  degree  of  B.S.A.  after  a  foui- 
year  course.  As  in  the  Ontario  College, 
there  is  a  two-year  course  for  the  Asso- 
ciate Diploma.  A  School  of  Domestic 
Science  and  a  School  for  Teachers  are 
comprised  in  the  College.  The  School  for 
Teachers  takes  tiie  place  of  the  McGill 
Normal  School  which  formerly  carried 
on  the  teacher-training  work  for  the 
English  schools.  Within  the  past  year 
arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
agricultural  students  of  the  two  or  four- 
year  courses,  by  taking  special  instruction 
in  pedagogy  and  practical  teaching  receive 
certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  in  the 
English  rural  or  urban  schools.  A  special 
propaganda  has  been  carried  on  also 
aiming  at  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.  Besides  training  teachers  in 
agriculture,  the  College  also  issues  leaflets 
on  agricultural  topics  for  use  by  the  pupils 
in  the  Rural  Schools. 

District  or  Agricultural  Representatives 
carrying  on  work  similar  to  that  in  Ontario 


have  been  appointed  in  Quebec  also.     Six 

of  these  are  under  the  charge  of  Macdonald 
College  and  five  are  working  amongst 
the  French  population  and  connected 
with  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  the  French  Elementarv  Schools  in- 
struction is  given  in  agriculture  bv  means 
of  a  text-book,  "  L' Agriculture  dans  les 
Ecoles."  This  has  been  in  use  for  about 
i8  years.  In  some  localities  school  gar- 
dening has  been  commenced  under  the 
encouragement  of  the  District  Representa- 
tives. For  [913  there  were  234  schools 
located  in  53  counties  reported  as  carrying 
on  this  work.  In  further  support  of  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  it  is  proposed  to 
give  students  attending  the  Normal  Schools 
theoretical  and  practical  training  in  sucli 
branches  as  dairying,  poultry  husbandry, 
and  horticulture,  and  also  to  encourage 
teachers  and  schools  to  lake  it  up  by 
offering   special    grants  of  money. 

Xo2\i  Scotia. — In  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Agricultural  College,  located  at 
Truro,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  work 
in  agricultural  education.  Besides  Nova 
Scotia  this  College  has  been  serving 
the  iieeds  of  the  two  other  Maritime 
Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  work  carried  on 
corresponds  to  the  first  two  vears 
for  associate  standing  at  the  Macdonald 
College  and  Guelph,  and  accredited 
graduates  are  admitted  to  the  third-year 
work   of  these   larger  Colleges. 

The  provincial  Normal  College,  also 
located  at  Truro,  is  closely  associated  with 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  teachers-in- 
traiiiing  have  the  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion from  members  of  the  College  staff. 
A  special  faculty  has  been  organized 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  service 
ill  "  Rural  Science  Schools."  Such  schools 
are  those  at  which  elementary  gardening 
is  carried  on  under  teachers  holding  the 
Rural  Science  Diploma  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Special  grants  are  paid  to  teachers 
and  trustees  for  the  work,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  grading  of  the  school's 
effort  as  "fair,"  "good,"  or  "superior." 
.A  Director  of  Rural  Science  Schools 
has  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  work 
throughout  the  province.  For  teachers 
actively  engaged,  a  Summer  School  is 
held  at  the  Agricultural  College  to  train 
candidates  for  the  Rural  Science  Diploma. 
Thirteen  teachers  from  New  Brunswick 
attended    the    school    in     1913.    receiving 
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special    grants    from    the   Government    to 
cover  part  of  their  expenses. 

Nciv  Bniiiswkk.—For  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  the  instructional  needs 
in  agriculture  have  been  met  hitherto  by 
the  Nova  .Scotia  Agricultural  College  at 
Truro.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
the  Fisher  Vocational  School  has  been 
built  at  the  town  of  Woodstock,  and 
through  its  agricultural  department  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made  with  short 
courses  in  agriculture.  This  school  has 
been  built  under  a  bequest,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  conducting  the  inslitufion  will 
be  met  by  the  Government.  Besides 
the  winter  short  courses,  a  Rural  Summer 
School  will  be  held  at  the  W'oodstock 
School  in  July.  This  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  in  School 
Gardening  and  Elementary  Agriculture. 
Those  who  put  their  instruction  into  suc- 
cessful practice  afterwards  in  their  schools 
will  receive  special  grants  therefor.  The 
agricultural  work  in  the  schools  is  in  charge 
of  the  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural 
Education.  Besides  the  school  at  Wood- 
stock, another  agricultural  school  is  planned 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  province  at 
Sussex. 

Prince  Edward  hland. — During  the  year 
1913  agricultural  instruction  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  has  developed  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
College  at  Charlottetown.  A  winter  short 
course  in  Agriculture  for  farmers  was 
carried  out  at  the  College  including 
Domestic  Science  instruction  for  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters.  The  regular  students 
at  the  College  receive  instruction  in  Agri- 
culture also  ;  this  is  given  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  There  is  also  a 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  held  at  the 
College,  which  gives  a  training  in  School 
Gardening  and  Elementarv  Agriculture. 

Two  District  Representatives  are 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  one  serving  the  Island 
west  of  Charlottetown  and  the  other  the 
eastern  part. 

Manitoba. — In  the  province  of  Manitoba 
the  .Agricultural  College,  having  outgrown 
the  quarters  originally  provided  for  it, 
took  possession  of  its  new  and  enlarged 
quarters  on  a  site  near  Winnipeg.  The 
new  College  is  planned  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
to  provide  the  very  best  of  equipment 
and  buildings.     During  the  first  term  over 
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300  students  cnroUtd.  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  number  will  be  larj^ely  increased. 
At  this  ColU-fje  all  teachers  from  the  pro- 
vii\cial  Normal  School  receive  a  month's 
training  in  agriculture,  cither  before  or 
after  the  re>«ular  normal  training. 

The  agricultural  work  of  the  schools 
is  under  the  direction  of  an  ofliccr  of  the 
ne|\irtment  of  Education  designated  as 
■'Director  of  Klement.iry  .Agriculture, 
School  tiardening,  and  Nature  Study." 
School  g;jrden  work  and  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  are  compulsory  in  the  schools. 

In  11)1  J  .•\gricullure  was  introduced  into 
one  of  the  High  Schools  ui\der  a  special 
teacher,  a  graduate  of  an  Agricultural 
College.  .-Vt  the  beginning  of  1914  there 
wete  live  schools  with  Agricultural  Hepart- 
mcnts  in  charge  of  such  teachers.  This 
number  will  soon  be  increased.  These 
teachers  serve  under  the  Department  of 
Kducation,  but  otherwise  carry  on  work 
>imil.-ir  to  the  Agricultural  Representatives 
in  other  provinces. 

L'nder  the  Kxtension  Service  of  the 
College  Children's  Club  work  is  pro- 
moted. 

Siiikiililiruuin. — The  provincial  College  of 
Agriculture  for  this  province  is  located  at 
Saskatoon.  In  1912,  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  there  were  ()^  students  in  the 
first  year  of  the  certificate  course.  For 
the  autumn  term  of  1913  there  was  a 
total  enrolment  of  about  120  students  in 
agriculture. 

In  the  schools  the  subject  of  agriculture 
is  prescribed  for  Grades  VII  and  VI 1 1 
and  also  for  the  Grade  VTII  diploma  wliich 
is  the  High  School  entrance  requirement. 
For    a   third-class   te.ichers'    diploma    the 


subject  is  compulsory.  There  is  no  text- 
book prescribed  by  the  ;iuthorities  ; 
instead  there  is  a  list  of  recommended 
reference  books  for  the  teacher's  use. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  agriculture 
at  the  two  provincial  Norm.d  Schools 
as  well  as  at  the  .\gricultural  College. 

For  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  province,  agricultural 
secretaries  are  appointed  by  the  muni- 
cipalities. They  also  act  as  weed  inspectors. 
There  are  about  80  of  these  oflicers  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  specially  instructed 
in  short  courses  at  the  Agricultural  College. 
When  the  proposed  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentatives are  appointed  these  secretaries 
will  probablv  serve  under  them. 

Albeilit.— The  province  of  Alberta  has 
proceeded  in  its  development  of  agricul- 
tural education  along  lines  different  from 
those  followed  in  most  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces. Instead  of  commencing  with  an 
Agricultural  College,  provincial  Schools 
of  .Agriculture  liave  been  organized.  In 
1913,  three  of  these  began  operation  ; 
they  arc  located  at  Vermilion,  Olds,  and 
Claresholm,  separated  thus  to  serve  three 
more  or  less  dissimilar  districts.  The 
instruction  covered  corresponds  to  tlic 
first  two  years  of  the  Manitoba  or  Ontario 
.Agricultural  College.  Domestic  Science 
is  taught  in  addition  to  Agriculture.  It 
is  expected  that  more  scliools  will  he 
started,  and,  as  the  work  develops,  an 
Agricultural  College  will  be  established 
as  a  part  of  the  Provincial  University, 
completing  the  course  of  instruction  in 
.Agriculture  for  the  degree  of  H.S.A. 

The  work  in  tlic  schools  is  encouraged 


also  along  lines  somewhat  siinil.u  lo  llin-.e 
followed  in  Saskatchewan.  .A  Suniiiu'i 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers  was 
held  in  H)i3  at  the  liniversity  of  Alluila, 
Kdmonton.  Kighty-five  teachers  weic 
in  attendance.  This  will  be  continued 
and  extended.  The  Legisl.ilure  li.is  made 
provision  for  special  grants  for  the  en- 
comagcnient  of  agricullure  and  school 
g.ardening.  With  these  two  factors  in 
operation  rapid  advancement  of  agiiitil- 
tural  teaching  is  expected. 

Britiih  Columbia. —  Up  Id  Ihe  preMiii 
there  has  been  no  school  or  college  <il 
agriculture  established  in  lirilisli  Columbia. 
The  ijueslion  of  the  establishment  of  an 
.Agricultural  Department  in  the  l'roviiici:il 
University  now  under  process  of  org.i 
ni/.ation  is,  liowever,  receiving  favouiaMi 
attention. 

In  the  schools  there  is  no  dclinile  work 
prescribed  other  than  llie  encouragement 
of  school  gardens  and  nature  study.  In 
some  places  the  local  Women's  Instiluks 
.ire  assisting  teachers  in  the  gardening 
work.  The  Department  of  Kducation  is 
planning  for  an  extension  of  liie  work  in 
both  the  Public  and  High  Schools,  and 
a  Rill  for  this  purpose  was  submitted  In 
the  Provincial  Legislature  in  llu:  first 
session  of  1914. 

In  furtherance  of  the  fruil  interests, 
tlic  Department  of  Agriculture  has  seven 
.Assistant  Horticulturists  located  through- 
out the  provmce,  acting  in  somewhat 
the  same  capacities  as  the  Agricultiir;il 
Representatives  of  the  other  provinces. 
Their  work  is  confined,  however,  to 
horticultural  interests  ;  they  do  not  take 
any  work  in  the  schools. 


W' H\hV,  grain  growing  is  carried  on 
^  '  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every 
part  of  settled  Canada,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  where 
it  is,  indeed,  the  predominant  agricultural 
industry.  In  these  provinces  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  render  it  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  growing  of  cereal  crops,  for, 
while  the  soil  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts,  it  is  everywhere  very  fertile,  and  the 
flat  and,  in  the  south  at  least,  treeless 
prairies  offer  little  opposition  to  cultivation. 
In  the  north,  it  is  true,  there  are  large  areas 
covered  with  scrub  and  timber,  but  this  is 


GRAIN  GROWING 

neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to  remove, 
and  the  soil  on  which  it  grows  is  found  to 
be  exceedingly  fertile,  verj-  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  in  every  way  suitable  for 
agriculture.  There  is  another  factor  whicli 
has  made  grain  growing  popular  and  that 
is  its  comparative  simplicity.  Moreover,  it 
calls  for  less  labour  than  dairy-farming  or 
"  mixed  '  farming,  and  this,  in  Western 
Canada  where  wages  arc  high,  is  no  mean 
consideration. 

The  table  overleaf  gives  the  area,  yield, 
and  value  of  the  principal  grain  crops  in 
Canada  in  igii  and  1912. 
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How  large  a  proportion  of  tlie  tc  tal  yield 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  was  grown  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  .Alberta,  the  statement  will 
show. 

To  prepare  virgin  and  bare  prairie  for 
cultivation  the  first  operation  is  bre;>king. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  one  of 
several  varieties  of  plough  drawn  by  oxen, 
horses,  gasolene,  or  steam-engines.  If 
animal  power  is  used  it  is  rather  a  slow 
operation,  as  one  team  of  four  horses  can 
break  little  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half 
a  daj'.     Very  many   farmers   who   do   not 
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Sprixg  Wheat  Alberta. 


WHEAT    GROWING. 

THIRTY-FIVE   HrXDRED   BUSHELS  OF   WHEAT,   SASKATCHEWAN. 

4.  A  Wheat  Field,  Alberta. 


A  GRAIN  Field,  showing  Simmer  Fallow  Saskatchewan. 
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Weight         Avcraijc 


Crops. 


\\  iKMl.  U>1  I 
U)i: 

Oats.  u)H... 

ii)i  J... 

H;irlcy,  i«)i  i 

11)1.' 

Kyc.  11)1 1  ... 

11)12... 

Peas.  U)ii 
Buckwheat,  lyii 

H)t2 

Mixed  grains,  U)ii 

191. 

Kl.ix-seed.  i»»ii   -■ 


1     ■  :     \    .    .: 

prr 
lluthcl. 

I'ric*  [Kt 
lliuhcl. 

Ilu>licl<. 

Lb. 

U..ll»r». 

.'  . 

■ ,  .^l 

-15.851, 300 

51)''.=; 

•642 

'"'4- 

ll)(),2.^(>,OlXl 

59-22 

-f>20 

.,  -■  ..,..<-. 

;77'' 

348,i87,<>oo 

.Uf'S 

■.."4 

,)..M(>.1)00 

.v)J.=; 

yln.T'li.ooo 

?5'40 

•320 

1 .4iM.35i 

281H 

'  40,(14 1 ,000 

4()-97 

-5()6 

i.4i^,soo 

^110 

44,ot4.iKx> 

47-59 

■4()o 

>42.S7« 
i;f>,iio 

i8S») 
ii)-o<> 

J  (H)4,400 
J. 51)4,000 

.=;4f*4 

•774 
-750 

J50,8i0 

1580 

4,5;,(>,ioo 

595^ 

I  -025 

1504 

.>.77.>..=;^^' 

S()-8S 

|-»()0 

.v=;«>..^<'7 

22'(x) 

•S,  1 55.5oi> 

47'.>2 

•041 

387,000 

2'v;4 

IO,ll)5.tXK1 

47-(.2 

■f>'o 

55i).iWi 

2.)7S 

iO.'>7i).ooo 

45-10 
44-4>^ 

•(•07 

^^2,loo 

.U3« 

17,05:2.003 

■5IA1 

(hS2,622 

11  52 

7,8()7,ooi> 

5.V-2') 

1  507 

1 ,677,803 

12-92 

.'1.(>S  1,51x1 

54-,s8 

■l)IO 

TkI.iI  Viliir 


ll.ilhini. 
138,567,000 
I  2.V5-2.000 
126,812,000 
I  l(),l)l)6.000 
33,004,000 
20,405,000 

2.o86,0(Xi 
i,i)04.ixx) 

4,747,700 
4,771,800 
5,232,000 
6,337,cx)0 

10,I27,(XX> 
I  0,(k)0,000 

1 1 ,855,000 

U),f>2(),OLXl 


.Vrkv  aso  Yiklds  OI--  VVhkat,  Oats,  and  Barlky  in  tmk  I'icaikh    1'novinci  s 

KOK    igil    AND    11)12. 


U)\t 


Manitoba — 
\V  hc.it 

Oats 

Barley 

Saskatchewan- 
Wheat 

Oats 

B.irley 

.Alberta- 
Wheat 

Oats 

Barlev 


Tolal 


:!.97^).7.i4 
1.260,736 

455.0^7 

4,704.661) 
2,124,057 

•7-'.2.5.-; 

1.6 1 6,891) 

1.178,410 

156,418 


14,626,234 


Bushels. 


(10,275,000 
37,893.000 
"14,447,000 

97,665,000 

97,962,000 

5,445.000 

36.143,000 
59.964,000 

4. 1 5 1 .000 


430.945.000 


2,653,100 

1,269,000 

454,600 

4,!<9i,5oo 

2,285,(^x10 

180,300 

1.417,200 

1 .359.3o<i 

174.900 


liU>llcl5. 


58,899,000 
53,806,000 
14.965,000 

93,849,000 

105,115,000 

5,926,000 

30,574,000 

62,936,000 

5,780,000 


14,685,500  431,850,000 


possess  a  gasolene  or  bteiuii-eiijiuie  have 
their  Kind  broken  by  such  machines  under 
contract.  The  breaking  should  be  done  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  as  the  plants 
are  then  full  of  sap  and  more  quickly  decay 
when  turned  under  the  soil.  The  first 
ploughing  should  be  shallow,  not  more 
than  3  in.  deep,  unless  the  land  is  stony, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  plough  in 
the  ground  at  a  less  depth  than  3  to  4  in. 
Deep  breaking  is  also  admissible  if  done 
late  in  the  season,  e.g.  after  the  middle  of 

July. 

When  this  latter  method  is  employed  it 
is  necessary  to  pack  or  roll  the  land  at  once 
and  to  double  disc  it  twice,  following  each 
double  discing  with  the  drag  or  scratch 
harrows.  This  will  give  a  good  seed-bed 
and  furnish  a  fairly  good  reservoir  for  the 
storage  of  moisture.     The  chief  objection 


is  the  difficulty  of  killin.g  llie  .grass  witli  one 
ploughing. 

Like   deep   breaking,    shallow    breaking 
should  at  once  be  followed  by  packing  in 
order  that   the    moisture   may  be  retained 
and  the  rotting  of  the  seed  hastened.    After 
an  interval  of  si.\  or  eiglit  weeks,  according 
to  the  toughness  of  the  sod,  the  land  will 
be  ready  for  "  back-setting,"  an  operation 
that    consists    of    ploughing   in    the   same 
direction    as   before   but   from    2   to  4   in. 
deeper.     This  covers  up  the  rotten  sod  and 
leaves  several  inches  of  loose   soil  on  the 
surface  ready  for  a  seed-bed.     Grain,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  sown  until  the  follow- 
ing spring  ;  if  sown  the  same  year  that  the 
breaking  was  done  the  growing  crop  keeps 
the  soil  so  open  and  dry  that  very  little  of 
the  sod  will  rot  during  the  first  season,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  to  rot  afterwards. 
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Sonu-linies  a  fanner  will  sow  .1  little  gi.nn 
in  order  to  get  seed  for  next  season's 
crop. 

In   districts   where    tin-   l.iinl   is   covered 
with  sill. ill  limber  and   •-iriib,  this  iiiusi  In- 
cleared    off    before   any    bieaking   i.ni    ln' 
done.     If  the  scrub  i>  small   and   iiul    tern 
tlense  tlie  bushes  are  cut  off  level  with  the 
ground  by  means  of  scrub  scythes  or  with 
power  scrub-cutters  ;  the  hitler  are  simply 
large   knives  set   at   an   angle   and  drawn 
bv    horse    or   engine    power.     The    scrub 
is    then    gathered    intn    piles    ami     ImiiuI 
When  the  trees  are  large  tia-y  are  cut  oil 
close   to   the   ground   and    removed.     Tlie 
soil    is    then    immediately    ploughed    with 
what  is  known  as  a  "  jumbo  "  plough.    This 
is   made   of  very   heavy   steel   and   cuts   a 
iiirrow    24    in.    wide    and    d    in.    dei.-|i.     To 
draw    this,    liowever,    .1     311  li. p.    engine    i^ 
required.     Stumps  a  foot  thick  are  cut  off 
6  in.  below   the  ground  and   turned  up  tn 
the  surface.    Another  slower  method  which 
is  sometimes  employed  is  to  dyii.iuiilc  tin- 
stumps. 

In  certain  districts  it  is  necessary  U< 
remove  l.irge  numbers  of  stones  from  the 
land,  '■  Stone  picking,"  as  this  is  termed, 
i-,  one  of  the  most  tedious  tasks  that  the 
farmer  is  called  upon  to  undertake,  and 
involves  manual  labour  of  a  kind  that  calls 
for  no  little  pliysical  strength  or  stamina. 
In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  lever  the 
boulders  out  of  the  ground  by  means  of 
crow-bars,  and  to  put  them  on  the  "  stone  ' 
wagon  with  the  aid  of  an  inclined  plank 
up  which  they  are  gradually  rolled. 

In  the  spring  followiii.u  breaking  the 
land  should  be  disced  and  sometimes 
harrowed  before  being  sown.  Discing,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  is  a  form  of  harrow- 
ing, the  implement  consisting  of  a  number 
of  he.avy  steel  discs  which  cut  up  the  pieces 
of  sod  and  reduce  the  seed-bed  to  a  proper 
consistency.  The  most  popular  wheat  is 
FJed  Fife,  wliich  was  introduced  into 
Western  Canada  in  the  early  eighties.  It 
originated  from  a  handful  of  seed  obtained 
by  an  Ontario  farmer  from  Scotland  about 
1840.  This  is  the  variety  that  produces  the 
well-known  "No.  i  Hard"  wheat.  It  is 
productive  and  vigorous  and  one  of  the 
best  milling  wheats  known,  while  it  is 
seldom  affected  by  disease,  has  a  bright, 
stiff  straw,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  takes 
longer  to  mature,  however,  than  is  desir- 
able for  the  northern  portions  of  the 
country,  and  although  it  is  in  general  culti- 
vation throughout  the  Prairie  Provinces,  it 
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has  been   partly  suppLmtcil   hv  a  variety 
known  as  "  Maniuis." 

TIjc  principal  varieties  of  oat>  are 
"  Amci  icau  Banner."  "Abundance."  anil 
•  Newmarket."  all  of  which  aie  while,  very 
ptocluctive,  and  of  high  nnllinji  value. 
■  Abundance  '  is.  perhaps,  the  most  popul.ir. 
Of  barley.  Mcnsura  and  Oilcssa.  both  of 
which  arc  six-rowed  varieties,  are  mostly 
Srown  ;  while  the  variety  of  flax  grown  is 
almost  exclii-ivilvconhnetl  to  th.it  known 
as  ••  Comni' 

Si>\vinC.oi  >ct.Hiiii^  .1^  li  i^  iii»'tv  i^caei .illN 
cilled.  is  done  by  drilling,  the  disc  drill 
being  the  most  in  favour.  By  its  use  the 
seed  is  pl.iced  at  a  uniform  and  well- 
regulated  depth  in  close  contact  with  the 
moist  soil,  so  that  germination  is  prompt, 
uniform,  and  rapid.  The  iiuanlities  of  seed 
used  arc  generally  li  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  2  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  2  bushels 
of  barley  per  acre,  and  \  busliel  of  flax 
per  acre.  As  a  preventive  against  bunt 
smuts  in  wheat  and  loose  smuts  in  oats  and 
barley,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  treat  the 
seed  with  a  preparation  composed  of  one 
pound  of  formalin  to  40  gallons  of  water. 
The  seed  is  either  immersed  or  sprinkled 
with  this  liquor  and  sown  from  6  to  \2  hours 
afterwards,  although  it  may  be  kept  much 
longer  without  lo.sing  its  immunity.  The 
average  depth  of  seeding  is  i\  in.  for  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  and  i  in.  for  Hax.  After 
seeding,  the  land  is  usually  harrowed  and, 
occasionally,  packed. 

Having  got   his   seed    into    the   ground 
the    farmer    now    turns    his    attention    to 
summer  fallowing,  except  when  the  whole 
of   his  land   is  but   freshly   broken.     The 
most   important  system  of  fallowing  is  to 
plough  from  5  to  8  in.  deep  as   early   in 
the  season  as  the  weed  seeds  in   the  soil 
have  germinated.     The  harrow  follows   at 
once  and  surface  cultivation  is  done  during 
the  balance  of   the  summer.     Most  of  this 
surface   cultivation   can    hz   accomplislied 
with    the    harrow,    although   sometimes   it 
is    better   to   use   the   duckfoot   cultivator. 
The  system  of  postponing  summer  fallow 
work    until    the    weeds    are    fully   grown 
and  in  blossom,  and  then  ploughing  them 
under   by  means  of   a  chain   or  iron    rod 
fastened    to     the     plough    beam     is     not 
to    be    commended,   since    it    allows    the 
weeds  to  drain  the  soil  of  both  moisture 
and   fcrtiUty.     Summer   fallowing,   it   may 
be  mentioned,  is  considered   by   the   best 
authorities   to   be   absolutely   necessary   to 
successful  farming  in  the  West. 


.Mtliough  the  rr.iiiie  l'u>\lncc.^.  peili.i|>s, 
do  not  easily  lenil  themselves  to  a  >cientiric 
system  of  rotation,  nuich  nmre  might  be 
done  in  this  direction  than  is,  unfoi  Innately, 
the  case.  The  farmers  in  I-^aslern  Canada 
display  more  intelligence  in  this  matter. 
In  the  West,  however,  it  is  not  unconunon 
to  lind  three  or  four  crops  of  wheat  follow- 
ing each  other,  and  when  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  produce  even  a  fair  crop  of 
wheat  the  land  is  sown  to  oats  or  barley, 
.md  wheat  again  taken  up  llie  following 
year 

.\mong  those  Western  fai  nier^  who  do 
attempt  proper  rotation,  tlie  following 
system  is  in  favour.  Wheat  is  grown  on 
fallowed  land.  The  stubble  of  this  crop 
is  ploughed  either  in  the  autumn  or  the 
following  spring,  and  anotlier  wlieat 
crop  taken  off.  This  is  succeeded  by  a 
crop  of  barley  or  oats,  seeded  at  the 
s.ame  time  with  some  perennial  grasses 
or  a  mixture  of  grass  and  clover.  The 
year  following  this  it  is  cut  for  hay  and 
perhaps  the  next  year  it  is  devoted  to 
pasture,  to  be  broken  up  in  the  summer 
of  the  second  year,  and  again  seeded 
with  grain,  and  to  be  sumnier  fallowed 
again  in  a  year  or  two. 

For  many  years  farmyard  manure  was 
considered  a  nuisance  and  was  frequently 
thrown  on  to  the  frozen  rivers  during 
the  winter  months  to  be  carried  away  in 
the  spring.  Even  to-day  the  value  of 
this  manure  as  a  fertilizer  is  not  fully 
appreciated.  On  many  farms  can  be  seen 
piles  of  manure  which  have  been  accu- 
mulating for  years,  simply  because  the 
farmers  have  not  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  use  it  on  their  land.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  machine  called  a  "  manure 
spreader,"  by  which  the  manure  is  not 
only  applied  w'ith  little  labour  but  is  more 
evenly  distributed,  has  largely  remedied 
this.  The  agriculture  of  tlie  West,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  on  a  sound  basis  until 
more  animals  are  kept  on  the  farm  and 
the  supply  of  manure  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

A  sj'stem  of  manuring  with  a  barley 
crop  has  proved  very  successful  in  some 
parts.  Green  manure  is  drawn  and  spread 
on  stubble  land  during  the  latter  part  of 
May.  About  the  first  of  June  this  manure 
is  ploughed  under,  the  land  immediately 
packed  and  harrowed,  and  sown  at  once 
to  barley.  This  grain  grows  very  rapidly 
in  the  moist,  warm  soil  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  produces  an  abundant  crop. 
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ll  .lUo  pievenis  excosive  growth  ol 
>li,iw  on  the  succeeiling  crop  of  wheat, 
and  as  the  land  is  ploughed  late  in  (he 
spring  the  spread  of  weeds  is  checked. 
This  barley  is  generally  succeeded  hy  a 
crop  of  wheat  the  following  year,  and  this 
usually  gives  good  retiuMis. 

Harvesting  usually  comujences  abciul 
the  middle  of  August,  and  from  this  dale 
until  severe  frosts  set  in  it  is  an  extremelv 
busy  period.  l'"or  cultni}.;  the  gi.iiu  the 
self-binder  is  the  machnie  univeisally  used. 
Tliis  machine  cuts  and  binds  a  fi-ft.  strip 
very  rapidly  and  williout  any  waste  wli.il 
ever.  Kioni  three  to  four  horses  are  used 
on  each  machine,  working  abreast.  The 
sheaves  thrown  from  the  binder  are  put  up 
in  •' stooks."  Cienerally,  after  they  have 
been  thoroughly  dried  out,  the  stooks  are 
loaded  into  wagons  and  drawn  direct  to 
the  threshing  ontlit,  this  method  saving 
both  time  and  labiiur.  Many  farmers, 
however,  prefer  to  put  the  stooks  up  in 
stacks,  by  whicli  means  bleaching  i> 
avoided  and  an  opportunity  is  given  tlie 
farmer  of  getting  his  autumn  ploughin^i 
linished  before  the  threshing  season. 

The  threshing  outfits  used  vary  in 
capacity  from  300  to  1,000  bushels  a  day, 
and  are  driven  by  gasolene  or  steam, 
straw  being  used  for  fuel  in  the  latter 
case.  llnlike  the  British  separator,  the 
American  machine  does  not  completely 
separate  the  weed  seeds  from  tlie  grain. 
The  farmer  generally  conveys  his  grain 
direct  from  the  threshing  machine  to 
the  elevator  at  the  nearest  railway  station, 
where  it  is  graded  and  paid  for  by  the 
company  owning  the  elevator.  W'heu 
threshing  is  completed  the  farmer  devotes 
the  balance  of  the  season  to  plougliing 
the  stubble,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  can 
before  winter  sets  in.  Any  that  remains 
unplouglied  is  finished  the  following 
spring. 

Although  tlie  day  is  still  t.u-  distant 
when  the  liorse  will  be  discarded  for 
traction  purposes  on  the  farm,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  power  farming  is  become 
rapidly  more  popular.  There  are  so  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  traction  engines 
that  a  farmer  is  scarcely  likely  to  forgo 
their  use  longer  tlian  he  can  possibly  help. 
The  vast  stretches  of  level  prairie  in 
Western  Canada  are  especially  favourable 
to  the  most  successful  operation  of  an 
engine.  Speed  is  an  important  essential 
in  all  agricultural  operations,  and  it  is 
here  that   the   mechanical   horse,  with   its 
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muscles  of  iron  and  steel,  meets  tlie 
farmers'  requirements.  It  has  the  capacity 
of  twice  tlie  number  of  horses  that  equal 
it  in  power  and  ten  times  their  endurance. 
It  can  be  worked  day  and  night,  an 
impossibility  iji  the  case  of  horses.  More- 
over, it  can  perform  more  than  one 
agricultural  operation  at  the  same  time. 
By  joining  the  several  implements  together 
a  traction  engine  can  plough,  seed,  and 
harrow  at  one  operation.  F"urther,  fuel 
costs  less  than  horse  fodder  and,  more 
important  still,  llie  engine,  unlike  tlie 
horse,  requires  no  attention  during  the 
winter.  During  that  season  the  horse 
must  be  fed  ;  no  such  expense  is  attached 
to  an  engine. 

There  are  three  methods  bv  which  the 
farmer  may  dispose  of  his  grain.  Either 
he  may  order  a  car  from  the  railway 
company  and  load  his  grain  directly  into 
it  and  ship  it  consigned  to  a  commission 
broker  who  will  sell  it  for  him  and  make 
liim  the  return>  ;  or  he  may  hue  a  bin 
in  a  local  elevator  and  accumulate  a  car- 
load of  grain,  liolding  it  ready  for  ship- 
ment, but  in  the  meantime  raising  money 
on  it  in  ^tore  ;  or,  lastly,  he  may  sell  his 
grain  by  the  load  to  an  elevator  and  receive 
the  cash  at  once.  It  should  be  explained 
that  if  he  desires  to  store  his  grain  he 
nuiy  receive  in  exchange  tickets  which 
indicate  the  number  of  bushels  and  the 
grade,  and  it  is  bv  presenting  these  to 
the  local  bank  that  he  is  able  to  raise 
money  on  his  grain  before  it  is  actually 
sold. 

The  grain  trade  of  Canada  has  naturally 
come  to  be  of  prime  importance,  and 
Winnipeg  holds  a  position  in  the  trade 
but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Liverpool  or 
Minneapolis.  It  was  not  until  1883  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the 
trade,  although  grain  commission  houses 
had  been  established  in  Winnipeg  two 
years  previous  to  that.  In  i.SS^  the 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  was  organized 
but  almost  immediately  disbanded. 
Owing  to  a  number  of  causes  no  perma- 
nent organization  was  effective  until 
November  1887,  in  which  year  the  crop 
was  very  much  in  excess  of  local  require- 
ments. 


In  those  early  days  there  was  no  trade 
in  futures — it  was  a  cash  grain  business. 
.\  few  months  after  its  organization, 
however,  the  Exchange  secured  the  option 
of  future  markets  from  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago,  and  this  formed  a  basis  for 
establishing  the  cash  price  of  grain  in 
Winnipeg. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Western  grain  trade  has  been 
the  grain  inspection  system,  which  was 
inaugurated  in  the  early  eighties  and 
based  on  that  in  vogue  in  Eastern  Canada. 
There  has,  since  1887,  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  wheat  available 
for  export,  and  this  has  all  been  sold  on 
the  British  market  on  the  certificate  of 
inspection  given  at  Winnipeg.  The 
inspection  of  Western  grain  remained 
under  the  General  Inspection  Act  of 
Canada  until  1904,  when,  mainly  on 
representations  from  the  West  of  the 
steadily  growing  importance  of  the  grain 
trade,  tlie  "Grain  Inspection  Act"  was 
passed,  and  the  grades  of  "  contract  grain  " 
more  detinitely  established.  The  phrase 
"  contract  grain  "  means  that  if  a  pur- 
chaser buys  10,0:0  bushels  of  No.  i 
northern  wheat,  to  be  delivered  to  him 
in  May  or  June  or  July,  the  man  who 
sells  him  the  grain  must  deliver  him 
that  particular  grade,  or  he  may  deliver 
No.  2  northern  wheat,  at  a  proper 
modification  in  the  price,  or  No.  3  in 
the  same  waj'  ;  in  other  words,  "  contract 
grain "  is  grain  which  may  be  delivered 
under  certain  conditions  on  any  contract 
which  has  been  previously  made. 

In  addition  to  "  contract  grades,"  which 
are  lixed  absolutely  by  the  Act,  grain 
is  sold  on  a  nmnber  of  "  commercial 
grades."  These  grades  are  established 
by  the  "  Grain  Standards  Board,"  whicli 
is  composed  of  experts  from  every  branch 
of  the  grain  trade.  For  the  purpose  of 
establishing  these  grades,  samples  of  grain 
are  obtained  from  every  part  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  From  these,  standard 
samples  are  made  up  and  placed  on  file 
in  the  various  inspection  offices  and 
exchanges,  so  that  an  inspector  may  know 
what  standard  sample  to  inspect  to  and  a 
buyer  knows  exactly  what  to  expect  if  he 


buys,  without  seeing  it,  a  cargo  of  a  certain 
grade. 

The  method  of  inspecting  grain  is  both 
efiicient  and  expeditious.  An  inspection 
staff  consists  of  four  men,  who  carry, 
nippers,  ladder,  a  bunch  of  new  seals, 
two  long  brass  tubes,  and  a  square  yard 
(if  canvas.  The  man  with  the  seals  and 
nippers  is  in  charge.  He  glances  at  the 
seal  of  the  car  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
tampered  with,  then  he  breaks  it,  and  the 
outer  car  door  is  rolled  back.  The  ladder 
is  placed  against  the  inner  or  grain  door, 
which  only  reaches  to  the  "  grain  line," 
that  is,  the  line  to  which  grain  may  be 
loaded  without  exceeding  the  standard 
weight  of  the  car,  namely  1,125  bushels 
of  wheat,  1,950  of  oats,  1.300  of  barley, 
and   1,050  of  flax. 

The  men  with  the  tubes,  having  mounted 
the  ladder,  smooth  down  the  grain  and 
spread  their  yard  of  canvas.  Then,  with 
their  tubes,  they  "stab"  the  car  to  the 
bottom  in  10  or  12  places.  By  turning 
a  httle  handle  a  series  of  slides  in 
the  tube  is  opened,  and  grain  from  every 
portion  of  the  depth  of  the  car  allowed 
to  run  in.  The  slides  are  then  closed, 
the  tube  withdrawn,  and  its  contents 
carefully  emptied  on  to  the  canvas.  All 
the  samples  so  taken  are  then  mi.xed 
together,  after  being  carefully  noted  by 
the  man  with  the  seals  ;  a  5-lb.  bag  is 
filled,  the  car  number  att.iched  thereto, 
the  car  closed  and  freshly  sealed,  and  a 
chalk  mark  scribbled  on  the  side  to  denote 
that  a  sample  has  been  taken.  The  5-lb. 
sample  is  then  carried  to  the  inspectors, 
who  examine  the  grain  and  i\\  its 
grade. 

A  car  of  grain  can,  in  this  way,  be 
inspected  in  six  minutes  and  yet,  despite 
the  rush,  mistakes  are  remarkably  few. 
A  survey  board  is  provided  for  the  man 
w-ho  considers  his  car  has  not  been 
properly  graded.  Upon  his  complaint 
his  sample  is  turned  over  to  the  board, 
who  are  ignorant  as  to  which  grade 
has  been  given  the  grain  bv  the 
inspectors,  and  is  examined  anew.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  their  ruling  conlirms  tlie  original 
inspection. 
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MIXKD    FARMING    n-rsus   (,RAIN    (iKOWINC 

Hv  O.  C.  WHITE,  Assistant  Dominion  Fii-i.d  Hi-siiandman,  Ckntk.m    I-Ixiiuimim  \i    I-akm,  Oiiwva 


I  \  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  the  farming— with  all  degrees  of  both  lutwciii 

^      revenue     from      the     production     of  these  two  extremes. 

marketable     grain     has     luen.     and     will  The  relative  profits   to  be  gained   from 

probably  for  many  years  continue  to  be,  each  of  these  types,  so  far  as  the  present 

the  chief   source  of  income   to  the  great  is  concerned,  provide  grouml  for  a  i^x-M 

majority  of  the  settlers.  deal     of     well-founded     argument.        I'\.r 

Considered    as    a    whole,    the    soils    of  grain  growing  the  soil   is  undoubtedly  of 

these      provinces,      though      varying      in  a   very   superior   character.      That   forage 

character    from    heavy    clays    to    sandy  crops  suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  all 

lo.>ms,    are    extremely    rich    in    vegetable  kinds    of    live    >lock    can    be    grown    has 

ntatler  and    plant  food,  more  particularly  been  amply  demonstrated   by  the  farmers 

nitrogen,    and    thus    it    is    that   on    some  and    Kxperimcntal    Stations    alike.      Sucli 


soils  farmers  have  been  able  to  grow 
grain  crops  continuously  for  the  past  25 
or  30  years  without  any  noticeable  falling 
olY  in  productiveness. 

That    certain     crops     do     lietter    when 
following  immediately   after  certain  other 


crops  as  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  corn 
(maize),  and  roots  arc  now  being  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  prairies.  Soil  and  seasonal  con- 
ditions, however,  exert  such  an  induence 
on  the  vc.irlv  balance  that  concrete  cases 


crops  they  have  long  known,  but  practices  arc  not  wanting  to  prove  the   superiority 

in   such   matters,  especially   in   a   country  or  inferiority  of  both  types. 

where  the  soil   is   so   very  fertile,  seldom  Grain    growing    is    a    type    of    larniiiig 

keep     pace     with      knowledge.      Though  that  requires  a  minimum  amount  of  capital 

conditions   in   the  Prairie   Provinces  have  and    a    minimum    amount    of    supervision 

been  such  as  to  obviate,  in  some  measure,  on   the   part   of   the   owner,  since   only   a 

the  need  for  careful  agricultural  methods,  few   months  out   of   each   year   are   spent 

it    becomes    more    and    more    evident    as  in    actual    labour.      These    arc,    perhaps, 

the    country    grows    older    that    practices  the  chief  reasons  for  its  adoption  by  such 

protitable  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  a  large  proportion  of  settlers. 

are  not  going  to  prove  protitable  in  time  On    the   other   hand   the   advantages   of 

to    come.      Realizing    this,    some    of    the  mixed     farming     are      many.      In      grain 

more  far-seeing  farmers  of  the  West  have  growing  the  farmer  is  almost   completely 

for  the  past  few  years  been  turning  their  at   the   mercy  of    the  elements.     A  single 

attention    to    the    introduction    and    study  frost  may  wipe  out  a  whole  year's  profits  ; 

of   methods  of  crop  production   that   will  .1   few   minutes   of    hail   may   destroy    the 

not     onlv    give     larger     returns     for     the  marketable   qualities   of    the   entire   crop : 

capital   and   labour   involved,   but    will   at  one   unfavourable   season    may  practically 

the   same   time    conserve    soil    fertility    in  ruin    him.     The    "  mixed "    farmer    lakes 

such  a  wav  as  to  establish   a   permanent  no  such  hazard,  since  he  is  depending  on 

system    of    agriculture.     These    men    are  a  variety  of  crops,  and  can  profitably  use 

abandoning     the     one-crop     system      of  for  stock  purposes  even   those  that  suffer 


farming  and  turning  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  production  of  grain  and 
forage  crops  suitable  for  the  maintenance 
of  live  stock.  So  in  Western  Canada  to-day 
there  exist  two  distinct  types  of  farming 
— grain   farming  and  mixed  or  live  stock 


most  from  the  vicissitudes  of  climate. 

If  the  argument  is  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  how-ever,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  which  system  must  prevail. 
Studies  that  have  been  made  of  the 
influence  of   different  systems   of   farming 


on    the    crop-producing     power     of     soils 
have  shown  that   when  a  soil  is  constantly 
producing  crops  such  as  wheat  and  oalv. 
with    no    return    of    farm    manure,   green 
manure,  clover,  or  other  organic  material  Id 
the  land,  the  decrease  in  vegetable  m.iller 
and     its     concomitant     nitrogen     is     viiy 
i.ipiil.      As   the  moisture-holding  capacity 
of  a  soil  .i-i  well  a-i  its   physical  condition 
depends   greally   upon   its  humus  content, 
and   as  the  nitrogen  supply  of  these  soils 
in  ly    be    regarded    as    the    chief    measiu  i' 
of      their      crop- producing      power,      the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  proper  supply 
of    these    ingredients    is    evident.     Mixed 
f.inning,    by   viitiic   of    the   crops   it   calls 
for — legumes,    hoed    crops,   etc.  —  as    well 
as   by   the   fact    that    part   of    the   fertility 
used    in    the    production    o(    the    crop    is 
returned  in  the  form  of  b.irny.nd  manure, 
tends    towards    the    building     up    of    the 
soil,  the  increasing  of  its  moisture-holding 
capacity,   and   the   controlling   of   noxious 
weeds,    whereas    grain    growing    depletes 
soil    fertility,   is   extravagant    of    moisture, 
and  is  ineffective  in  the  controls  of  weeds. 
The  practical  results  of  exclusive  grain 
growing  bear  out  the   truth  of  the  above. 
Crops  in  many  cases  are  not  as  abundant 
as   they   were   20    years    ago,    and    weeds 
are   becoming   a  greater   menace    in   spite 
of   the  fact  that  methods   of   tillage   have 
improved.      Mixed    farming   must   be   the 
ultimate    goal.      In     many    of    the    older 
settled  districts  it  is  already  being  carried 
on,  and  the  newer  districts  are  profiting  by 
their  example.     Live  stock  is  being  kept  in 
increasing    numbers,   better    rotations    arc 
being  adopted,  the   tendency   is   to   grow 
more    legumes    and    fewer    cereals,    hoed 
crops   such   as   corn  arc  beginning  to   be 
substituted    for    the     summer-fallow ;     in 
short,  an  era  of  inore  rational  farming  is 
dawning,   and   a    more  permanent   system 
of     agriculture     is     gradually     being    es- 
tablished. 


/^ 
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DOMINION    EXPERIMENTAL    FARMS 


WHEN  the  first  Experimental  Farm 
was  established  by  the  Government 
of  Canada — an  event  that  occurred  in  1SS6 
— the  agricultural  industry  had  reached 
a  low  ebb  in  the  Dominion.     The  methods 


emploj'ed  were  primitive  and  all  thought 
of  the  future  was  lost  in  the  needs  or 
desires  of  the  present.  The  preservation 
of  fertilitj'  was  a  matter  with  which  the 
farmer    did    not     concern     himself.      He 

23S 


preferred    to   farm    his   land    for   his   own 
benefit  ;  posterity  could  shift  for  itself. 

In  the  older  provinces^Ontario,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec — 
the     farmer     depended    for    his    revenue 


TESTING    AND    STORING    WHEAT. 

I.  Modern  Laboratory  and  Mill  ix  Oxtakio.  2.  Testixo  the  Amount  of  Moisture  in  Wheat.  .*.  G.T.P.  Grain  Elevator.  Fort  William.  Ont. 

4.  Elevators.  Indian  Head,  Sask.  5.  Interior  C.P.R.  Grain  Elevator.  Fort  Willlam,  Ont. 
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mainly  upon  grain.  This  is  true,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  newer  provinces  to- 
day. There  is  tliis  ditTerencc,  liowever. 
that  whereas  the  grain  grower  of  to-day 
proceeds  along  lines  to  some  extent 
governed  by  reason  and  science,  the 
farmer  of  yesterday  was  ignorant  almost 
of  the  first  principles  of  rotation,  of 
fertilizing,  or  of  scientilic  husbandry  in 
general.  Kvcn  the  more  progressive 
farmers  knew  no  better  way  to  clean 
the  land  than  by  b.ire  fallowing.  The 
methods  of  fertilizing  were  almost 
ludicrous.  To  speak  of  bacteria  in  the 
.soil  was  to  court  ridicule  and  derision. 
To  the  average  man  oats  were  white  or 
black,  wheat  fall  (i.e.  autunuO  or  spring, 
Kild  or  bearded,  and  barley  was  only 
barley.  Of  seed  but  little  was  known. 
The  plumpest  was  chosen  and  perhaps 
put  once  or  twice  through  the  fanning 
mill.  The  ignorance  of  the  farmer  made 
him  an  easy  prey  for  the  clever  and  un- 
scrupulous seed  salesman  and  many  a 
credulous  man  was  victimized.  A  well- 
remcmbcrcd  instance  is  that  of  Eldorado 
wheat,  a  so-called  Egyptian  variety  that 
on  account  of  its  thick,  uTCgular  head 
was  claimed  to  produce  extraordinary 
yields.  Twelve  dollars  a  bushel  were  paid 
for  this  seed,  which  produced  a  miserabk- 
crop  of  inferior  grain. 

In  every  other  branch  of  agricultural 
industry  the  same  woeful  lack  of  know- 
ledge and  method  was  displayed.  Even 
the  excellent  studs,  herds,  and  flocks  which 
Canada  produced  and  for  which  her 
farmers  received  long  prices  were  only 
raised  at  a  cost  that  left  little  or  no  niargiti 
of  profit. 

In  the  early  eighties  it  became  apparent 
that  something  sliould  be  done  to  improve 
conditions  if  the  agricultural  industry  was 
to  be  maintained.  -An  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
chosen,  and  two  years  were  .spent  in  a 
preliminary  investigation  and  an  exami- 
nation of  experimental  farms  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  an  Act  was  passed  in  :886, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Experimental  Farm  and  four  Brancli 
Farms. 

The  purpose  of  the  Farm  system  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

To  conduct  researches  and  experiments 
designed  to  test  the  value,  for  all  purposes, 
of  different  breeds  of  stock  and  their 
adaptability   to   the   varying   climatic   and 


other  conditions  which  prev.iil  in  the 
several  provinces. 

To  examine  into  scientilic  ,uul  econnniic 
questions  involved  in  the  pioiluction  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

To  test  the  merits,  hardiness,  and 
adapt.diility  of  new  or  imtried  varieties 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  oi  ill 
field  crops,  grasses,  and  forage  pl.nils, 
fruits,  vegetables,  plants,  and  trees,  and 
distribute  among  persons  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, gardening,  or  fruit  growing  upon 
such  conditions  as  arc  prescribed  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  samples  of  such 
surplus  products  as  are  considered  to  be 
especially  worthy  of  introduction. 

To  analyse  fertilizers,  w'hether  natural 
or  artificial,  and  conduct  tixperiineiits 
with  such  fertilizers,  in  order  to  test 
their  comparative  values  as  applied  to 
crops  of  various  kinds. 

To  examine  into  the  composition  and 
digestibility  of   foods  for  various  animals. 

To  conduct  experiments  in  the  planting 
of  trees  for  timber  and  for  shelter. 

To  examine  into  the  diseases  to  wliicli 
cultivated  plants  and  trees  are  subject  and 
also  into  the  ravages  of  destructive  insects, 
and  ascertain  and  test  the  most  useful 
preventitives  and  remedies  to  be  used  in 
each  case. 

To  conduct  any  other  experiments  ;uul 
researches  bearing  upon  the  agricultural 
industry  of  Canada  which  may  be  approved 
of  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  thus  planned  to  cover,  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  all  those  branches 
of  agriculture  which  the  investigations  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  showed  to 
be  in  need  of  assistance,  through  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  more  scientilic 
methods.  The  evidence  gathered  by  them 
appeared  to  demonstrate  that,  while  there 
was  no  lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  and 
while  climatic  conditions  were  favourable 
for  the  production  of  abundant  crops, 
defective  and  wasteful  farming  was  the 
cause  of  the  agricultural  depression  then 
so  widely  spread. 

In  choosing  the  sites  for  the  farms  many 
points  had  to  be  considered.  It  was 
essential  that  tliey  should  be  in  fairly 
well  populated  districts,  easy  of  access  to 
the  farmers,  and,  if  possible,  near  a  trans- 
continental line  of  travel  as  well.  The 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  had  to  be  as 
representative  as  possible  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  which  the  farm  was  in- 
tended to  serve.  After  much  consideration 
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of  suggested  sites  the  Centr.il  Farm  .il 
Ottawa,  some  465  acres  in  area,  was  chosiii 
as  the  most  suitable  for  the  rei|uiieiiuiils 
of  Ontario  and  Ouubec,  while  Br.incli 
Farms  were  located  at  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia, 
near  the  bmindary  of  New  Hrnnswick. 
and  intended  to  meet  Ihe  needs  of  llu- 
MaiiliiiK'  Provinces;  at  Hraiul.ui.  M.uii 
tob.i  ;  at  Indian  lle.ad,  in  what  was  then 
part  of  the  North-Wesl  Territories,  but  is 
now  known  as  the  province  of  Sask.ilclie- 
wan  ;   and  at  Agassiz  in  Ihitish  Coluiiihia. 

The  headqu.irters  of  the  Direclm  nl 
Expcriiiieiital  Farms  and  the  teclinicil 
and  administrative  staff  under  his  coiitnil 
are  situated  at  the  (.'enli^il  l''anii.  I'lmii 
here  the  work  of  the  I  {ranch  I'.uins  i-, 
guided  and  supervised,  extensive  variel.il 
and  cultural  experiments  are  carried  011, 
and  the  scientific  study  of  agricultural 
ipiestions  pursued  by  experts  in  various 
branches  of  field  and  animal  luisbandiy. 
The  publication  and  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  at  all 
the  Farms  are  naturally  a  vcrv  importaiU 
feature  of  the  work,  as  is  the  |niblication 
of   special   luillelins  on  different  subjects. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  since 
their  establishment,  a  period  wliich  has 
seen  such  rapid  settlement  and  develop- 
ment in  Canada,  especially  in  the  western 
provinces,  the  Experimental  Farms  have 
increased  in  number  and  have  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  the  work  carried  on. 

One  great  cause  of  this  expansion,  other 
than  the  need  of  newlv  settled  districts 
for  some  such  institution  within  easy  reach, 
has  been  the  fact  that  each  section  of  the 
country  opened  to  the  settler  has  pre- 
sented new  problems,  possible  of  solution 
onlv  bv  experimental  work  c^irried  on  in 
that  locality.  The  increased  complexity 
and  luiniber  of  the  questions  studied  arc 
also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  the 
educative  inllucnce  of  the  Farms  them- 
selves and  of  tlic  greater  interest  in 
correct  methods  of  farming  wliich  they 
have  helped  to  arouse  among  the  farmers 
of  Canada.  This  improvement  in  methods 
is  very  apparent  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  where  the  farmer  is 
beginning  to  sec  the  folly  of  continual 
grain  growing,  and  to  realize  that  a  system 
of  crop  rotation  or  mixed  farming,  iii- 
cludir.g  the  keeping  of  live  stock,  means  the 
preservation  of  the  crop-producing  power 
of  the  land,  the  eradication  of  weeds,  and 
the  fair  certainty  of  a  yearly  revenue. 

.Additional     experimental    stations    have 
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been  and  are  bcinji  located  as  rapidly  as 
posiblc.  In  addition  to  the  5  original 
Farms  there  are  now  18  others  situated 
at  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  Cap  Rou^e, 
Que.,  Rosthern,  Sask.,  Scott,  Sask.,  Leth- 
bridge,  Alta.,  Laconibe,  Alta.,  Kcntvillc, 
N.S.,  Ste  Anne  de  la  Pocatierc,  Qne., 
Salmon  Ami,  IS.C,  Fort  Vermilion,  Alta., 
Gronard,  Alta.,  Athabasca  Landing.  .\lta., 
Fort  Smith,  \\*a.,  Fort  Resolution,  Alta., 
Fort  Providence,  Alta.,  St.  Jacques  de 
r.Achigan,  Qne.,  F'arnham,  Que.,  and 
Harrow,  Que.  The  three  last  mentioned 
•ire  devoted  to  experiments  in  tobacco 
growing,  wliile  tlie  Farms  at  Forts  Smith, 


Resolution,  and  Providence  have  been 
established  in  order  that  the  northern 
limits  of  cultivation  may  be  determined. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Farms 
and  tlieir  influence  over  agriculture  in 
Canad.i  is  increasing  V'car  by  year.  During 
the  year  ending  March  31,  IQ13,  there 
were  sent  out  from  the  Central  Farm 
16,473  reports  and  bulletins,  and  29,602 
circulars  re  the  distribution  of  seed  grain. 
In  addition  81,024  'otters  were  received 
and  54.151  sent  out.  At  the  Brancli 
F'arms,  in  addition  to  reports,  bulletins, 
and  circulars  sent  out,  there  were  received 
39,947   letters   and   written  40,050.     These 


F.'irm  or  St.ition. 


Letters  Received. 


Charlottetown 

F'redericton    ... 

Nappan 

Kentville 

Ste  .\niie  dc  la 

Cap  Rouge 

lirandon 

Indian  Head  ... 

Rosthern 

Scott     

Lethbridge 

Lacombe 

.\gassiz 


Total 


■'ocaticre 


1,116 
964 

3.924 
2,216 

256 

1,701 

3.4<'>9 
1.V.391 
1,81  ^ 
668 
2,975 
4.304 


Letters  Sent. 


39.947 


1,242 
1,121 
3,618 

2,464 

194 

2,027 

3,278 

13,212 

1,921 

642 

3,137 
3,821 

3.373 


were  distributed  among  the  various  Farms 
as  enumerated  in  the  accompanying  table. 
There  were  also  sent  from  the  Central 
F'arm  8,276  samples  of  seed,  while  5,224 
samples  were  sent  from  the  Branch 
Farms  as  follows  : — 


Cliarlottetown  . 
Nappan 
Brandon 
Indian  Head 
Letlibridge 
Lacombe 
Rosthern 
Agassiz  ... 

Total 


484 

367 
2,788 
280 
858 
.76 
243 

S.224 


40,050 


Gradtially  the  agricultural  industry  in 
Canada  is  being  placed  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis.  The  consistent  w^ork  of 
the  Experimental  Farms,  together  with 
the  efforts  of  many  agricultural  organiza- 
tions, is  bearing  fruit.  There  still  remains 
much  to  be  done,  many  improvements  to 
be  effected,  but  the  corner  has  been 
turned.  The  crude  and  greedy  methods 
of  the  last  generation  are  being  discarded 
and  a  new  and  prol'itable  era  of  scientific 
husbandrv  has  commenced. 
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THE    FRUIT    INDUSTRY 

By    \V.    T.    IM.ACOUX,    Dominion'    Hokticuliukist,    CE\rK.\L    E.\pkki.mI';\t.\i,    F.\km,    Ott.wv.a 


TJ'RUIT  has  been  cultivated  in  Canada 
-'-  since  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  the  French  settlers  in 
Acadia,  now  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  also  the  settlers  along  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  present  province 
of  Quebec,  brought  with  them  seeds  and 
trees  from  I'rancc  and  planted  them.  It 
has,  however,  been  only  during  the  past 
50  or  60  years  that  fruit  has  been  grown 
to  any  large  extent  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

The  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  Canada 
for  sale  are  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  currants,  goose- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  logan- 
berries, strawberries,  and  cranberries. 
There  is  also  a  large  sale  of  blueberries 
and  huckleberries  which  are  picked  from 
plants  in  the  wild  state. 


There  is  a  very  large  area  in  C  mada 
suited  to  the  growing  of  fruit.  Apples 
are  grown  to  the  largest  extent  in  tlic 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
and  British  Columbia,  but  they  grow  well 
also  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edvvard  Island.  The  largest 
number  of  bearing  apple-trees  is  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  where  in  1910  there 
were  6.544,788  trees  and  2,053,302  more 
trees  not  yet  bearing.  In  the  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta  tree  fruits  are  not  grown  except 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  most  favourable 
locations,  where  some  apples,  crab-apples, 
and  plums  are  produced. 

The    commercial    culture    of    the    pear 

is    confined    mainly   to    tlie   piovinces    of 

Ontario     and     British     Columbia,    though 

pears   succeed    well   in    Nova   Scotia,    and 

^4t 


the  hardiest  varieties  can  be  grown  in 
(Juebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

The  most  favourable  climatic  conditions 
for  plums  are  found  in  Ontario,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  British  Columbia,  but  certain 
varieties  of  the  Domestica  plums  can  be 
grown  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec.  Tlie  native 
plums  Pniinis  nigra  and  P.  amciicaiia 
are  grown  successfully  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Canada,  and  the  early  varieties 
succeed  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Ontario  produces  the  largest  quantity 
of  cherries,  and  they  have  been  planted  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  British  Columbia, 
but  they  are  grown  successfully  also  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edw.ard  Island 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  favoured  parts 
of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
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i  ^..^..v grown    commercially    in 

the  south-western  part  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  in  British  ColMnU>ia,  but 
they  can  he  successfully  grown  also  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Nov-a  Scotia. 

The  commercial  culture  of  grapes  is 
confined  to  South-western  Ontario,  hut 
they  can  be  ripened  also  in  all  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pniiries.  where  only  the  very 
earliest  c;»n  be  got  to  ripen  when  grown 
in  the  most  favour  ■l>i'-  l.H-,«iion-,  ami 
protected  in  winter. 

HlacfclH-rries  are  grown  iii.iinly  n\ 
Ontario  and  British  Columliia,  and  the 
culture  of  loganlierries  is  conlM\ed  to  the 
warmer  p.irts  of  British  Columbia  :  but 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  aiul 
strawberries  arc  grown  in  all  the  provinces. 

.-\  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  grown 
in  Canada  is  consumed  there,  but  the 
following  ligures  give  the  quantity  and 
value  of  that  which  w.ns  exported  during 
the  fiscal  ye.ir  beginning  April  i,  1912, 
and  ending  March  31,  11)13: — 


Fruits,  dried  (3.i90o.>9  'h.) 
.Vpples,  green  or  ripe  (i,_^74,76») 

barrels)  

Berries  of  all  kinds         

Canned  and  preserved  fruits    ... 

Other  fruits  


Value. 
DolLirs. 

214.422 


4,047,806 

100,019 

220,786 

06,741 


Total  value  of  fruits  exported     4,679,794 
V.VRIETIES  AND    BREEDING 

While  it  is  expected  that  before  long 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  fruits  grown 
commercially  in  Canada  will  be  of 
Canadian  origin,  at  present  only  a  small 
proportion  are  such.  Some  of  the  best- 
known  fruits  originated  in  Canada  are  : — 

-Vpples :  Fameuse,  Mcintosh  Red,  St. 
Lawrence,  Ontario,  New-  Brunswick, 
Can.ada  Baldwin,  Banks  Gravenstciii, 
Swayzie  Pomme  Grise,  Baxter,  Trenton, 
Crimson  Beauty. 

Peaches  :   Fitzgerald,  Banner,  Tyehurst. 

Pears  :    Dempsey,  Ritson. 

Plums :  Glass  Seedling,  Mount  Royal, 
Raynes. 

Cherries  :   Windsor. 

Grapes  :  Brant,  Canada,  Moyer,  Burnet, 
Kensington,  Jessica. 

Raspberries  :  Herbert,  Hilborn,  Smith 
Giant. 

Black  currants  :  Saunders,  Beauty,  Kerry, 
Magnus,  Clipper,  Climax,  Eagle. 


Gooseberries;     I'e.iil.       InsNclvn      (Red 
Jacket). 

Strawberries  ;  Willi.ims. 

Fruit  breeding  was  begun  in  Canada 
between  4;  and  50  years  ago  by  private 
persons,  and  several  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  above  were  the  result  of  lianti 
pollination.  During  recent  years  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  have 
rendered  .assistance,  and  fruit  breeding 
is  now  an  important  part  of  the  work  .it 
the  Central  Kxperinieiil.il  l'",uni.  Oll.iw.i, 
Ontario,  the  Horticultural  Ivxperiment 
Station,  Jordan  Harbour,  Ont.uio,  and 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
Ontario.  It  is  at  Ottawa,  however,  that 
most  of  the  work  has  so  far  been  done. 
Cross  breeding  was  begun  there  in  1S94, 
and  over  2,000  apple-trees  have  been  grown 
as  the  result  of  such  work  during  the 
past  19  years.  A  large  number  of  these 
have  fruited  and  have  been  propagated 
and  distributed  free  for  test.  Since  1890 
between  5,000  and  6,000  apple-trees  have 
been  raised  from  seed  where  only  one 
parent  was  known.  There  have  been 
promising  seedlings  in  tliis  lot,  and  81 
have  been  named.  Some  24,000  seedlings 
of  the  hardiest  apples  are  being  grown 
at  the  Federal  Stations  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  in  order  to  eliminate  the  tender 
trees  by  exposing  them  to  the  severe 
winters,  and  it  is  proposed  to  try  much 
larger  numbers.  Other  fruits  which  have 
been  used  in  breeding  work  are  plums, 
grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
and  strawberries.  Tiie  objects  in  breed- 
ing arc  to  obtain  hardier  good  varieties, 
to  extend  the  cultivation  of  fruits  into 
colder  districts,  and  to  obtain  better 
varieties  for  the  principal  fruit  districts. 
Owing  to  the  long  distance  over  which  it  is 
necessary  to  ship  fruit  in  Canada,  varieties 
having  good  shipping  properties  are 
sought  for. 

During  the  last  15  years  records  have 
been  kept  of  the  yields  of  individual 
apple-trees  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
some  trees  of  any  one  variety  planted 
at  the  same  time  and  under  very  similar 
conditions  yield  much  more  than  others. 
Trees  iiave  been  propagated  from  heavy- 
and  light-bearing  trees  to  learn  if  this 
habit  continues  when  the  trees  arc  grafted. 
These  trees  are  now  beginning  to  bear 
and  some  deBnite  information  is  looked 
for  soon. 
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Ill  a  coiinlry  as  large  as  Canad.i  llu 
melluuls  of  culluie  vary  somewh.il.  In 
the  great  friiil  districts  of  Oiit.uio  ,uiil 
Nova  Scotia  the  practice  is  to  cullivale 
the  orchards  until  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  then  to  sow  seed  for  a  cover 
crop,  such  as  red  or  crimson  clover,  vetch 
or  rape,  which  will  be  ploughed  in  eailv 
the  following  spring.  Where  the  cliiii.ili 
is  colder  it  has  been  found  good  praclice 
merely  to  plough  the  orchard  in  the 
spring,  harrow  it  a  few  tinus  to  gel  the 
weeds  under  control,  and  then  sow  seed 
for  a  clover  crop  in  the  month  of  June. 
This  system  is  desirable  wliere  there  is 
danger  of  the  trees  growing  too  late  and 
being  injured  by  winter.  In  the  province 
of  yuebec  many  growers  prefer  to  leave 
their  orchards  in  sod  to  ensure  tlionuigh 
ripening  of  the  wood  before  winter.  In 
parts  of  BriliNh  Columbia  irrigation  is 
practised. 

Most  of  the  grapes  are  grown  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  vines  are 
usiiallv  planted  10  by  10  ft.  apart  and  are 
lied  to  a  trellis  of  two  or  three  wires. 
In  many  places  in  Canada  where  the 
winter  is  cold  but  the  summers  very  warm, 
grapes  are  grown  for  home  use  by  cover- 
ing the  vines  with  soil  during  the  winter. 
Except  in  British  Columbia,  strawberries 
are  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  tlie  hill 
system  or  as  single  plants  as  they  arc  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  bnt  in  malted 
rows,  the  plants  being  6  in.  or  less 
apart.  By  this  method  the  plants  protect 
each  other  and  are  not  so  subject  lo 
heaving  when  tlie  ground  freezes,  nor  is 
the  crown  exposed  so  much  to  the  sun. 

Spraying  is  practised  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fruit  growers  in  Canada. 
The  principal  insecticide  used  for  biting 
insects  was  Paris  green  until  quite  recently, 
but  arsenate  of  lead  is  fast  taking  its 
place.  For  San  Jose  scale  the  linic-sujphur 
wash  is  used  wlien  the  trees  are  dormant. 
Tile  limc-suIphur  is  now  generally  used 
for  spraying  to  co:itrol  certain  diseases, 
such  as  apple  scab  and  peach  leaf  curl, 
when  the  trees  are  dormant,  and  also  to 
some  extent  during  the  growing  season, 
although  Bordeaux  mixture  is  still  com- 
monly used  as  a  summer  spray.  There 
is  no  good  means  for  controlling  aphis  on 
tree  fruits,  although  tobacco  extract,  soaps 
and  kerosene  emulsion  are  all  effective. 

'I"hc  distances  to  which  fruit  has  to  be 
transported  in  Canada  are  in  some   cases 
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FRUIT    GROWING. 
,  Peaches  cjhown'  in  thk  (i1'I-:\,  xear  Gkimshv,  Om. 
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very  great,  both  for  the  hoiiic  ni.itkot 
and  to  reacli  l\\e  ports  in  order  that  it 
mav  be  sent  abroad,  but  witliin  alwiit 
llircc  years  there  will  be  three  trans- 
continental railways  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Kicilic  Oceans,  and  these,  with  the 
inanv  branch  lines  already  in  operation, 
alTord  excellent  means  of  di>tributinj;  the 
fruit.  Refrigerator  cars  are  furnished  by 
the  railw.»y  companies  when  needetl. 

The  home  ni.irket  for  Canadian  fruits 
is  growing  r.ipidly.  There  are  now  about 
8,000,000  people  in  Canada  who  consume 
a  very  large  quantity  of  fruit.  In  the 
IVairie  Provinces,  wliere  tree  fruits  do 
not  succeed  well  and  where  the  main  crop 
is  cereals,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
171,000  square  miles  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion. This  area  is  being  rapidly  populated 
and  offers  a  splendid  home  market  for 
fruit  from  the  other  provinces  of  Canada. 
Great  Britain  and  Kuropean  countries 
take  large  quantities  of  Canadian  fruit  as 
has  been  shown  above. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  fruit- 
growing industry  is  iucreasing  rapidly  in 
Canada,  and  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction  already  to  assist  the  fruit 
grower  in  getting  better  prices  for  his 
products.  In  the  province  of  Ontario 
there  arc  5^  co-operative  fruit  growers' 
associations :  in  Nova  Scotia,  32  ;  in 
^Juebec.  8  ;  and  in  British  Columbia,  10. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and  British 
Columbia  most  of  the  associations  have 
united  to  form  central  selling  agencies 
in  order  that  they  may  control  prices 
obt.aincd  for  their  fruit.  These  arc  known 
as  the  United  Fruit  Companies,  Ltd., 
Berwick,  Nova  Scotia ;  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario ; 
the  Okanagan  Cniled  Growers,  Ltd., 
Vernon,  B.C. 

^L^ny  of  the  local  co-operative  associa- 
tions are  incorporated  companies.  They 
buy  supplies  as  well  as  sell  the  fruit.  In 
the  best-organized  associations  there  is 
a  manager  who  is  paid  a  percentage  on 
the  amount  of  produce  handled.  There 
is  a  central  packing  house  so  that  the 
fruit  may  be  uniformlj'  graded.  In  some 
cases  the  returns  arc  pooled  and  the 
growers  .ire  paid  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  different  grades  of  fruit 
furnished  by  them.  In  other  cases  the 
association  ships  but  does  not  pack  co- 
operatively and  each  man's  fruit  sells  on 
its  merits.  The  officers  of  a  local  asso- 
ciation  usually   consist   of    the    president, 


vice-president,  ^ecrel.uy-lie.isurer,  and  live 
directors  There  is  also  a  manager  on 
s,ilary,  or  paid  on  commission,  who 
>.upervises  tlie  grading  and  packing  and 
shipping  of  the  fruit  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  association. 

The  Can.ulian  Constitution  gives  the 
Federal  Government  control  of  certain 
kinds  of  .agricultural  legislation  which  is 
inter-provincial  and  effective  throughout 
the  whole  of  Canail.i.  In  relation  to  the 
fruit  industry,  for  iu>tance,  the  si/e  of 
packages  in  which  fruit  may  be  marketed 
is  controlled  by  the  Dominion  Govei  n- 
meiit.  There  are  also  standards  fixed  by 
the  Government  for  the  different  grades 
of  fruit  marketed.  The  marking  on  the 
packages  is  also  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  minimum  size  of  the  apple  barrel 
in  Canada  is  96  quarts.  When  apples  are 
packed  in  boxes  for  export  for  sale  the 
inside  dimensions  of  the  box  must  not  be 
less  that  10  in.  deep,  11  in.  in  widtli,  and 
20  in.  in  length.  When  apples  are  packed 
in  boxes  or  barrels  having  trays  or  fillers 
wherein  it  is  intended  to  have  a  separate 
compartment  for  e.ich  apple,  tlic  size  of 
box  need  not  be  as  above.  Boxes  for 
small  fruits  are  j  of  a  quart  and  i,  of  a 
quart.  Legal  baskets  must  hold  2>1  quarts, 
6  quarts,  11  quarts,  and  i-;  quarts  respec- 
tively. 

The  name  and  address  of  tlie  packer 
must  be  stamped  on  every  closed  package 
of  fruit.  The  name  of  tlic  v.-iricty  or 
varieties  must  be  stamped  on  every  closed 
package  of  fruit.  There  must  also  be  a 
mark  indicating  the  grade  of  fruit. 

There  are  four  legal  grades  of  apples 
offered  for  fale  in  Canada  or  exported, 
namely  :  Fancy,  No.  i,  No.  2,  and  No,  3. 

Fancy  fruit  consists  of  well  -  grown 
specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of 
uniform  and  of  at  least  normal  size  and 
of  good  colour  for  the  variety,  of  normal 
shape,  free  from  worm  holes,  bruises,  scab, 
and  other  defects,  and  properly  packed. 
No.  I  quality  is  fruit  wiiicli  has  no  culls 
and  consists  of  well-grown  specimens  of 
one  variety,  sound,  of  not  less  tlian  medium 
size  and  of  good  colour  for  the  variety, 
of  normal  shape  and  not  less  than  90  per 
cent,  free  from  scab,  worm  holes,  bruises, 
and  other  defects,  and  properly  packed 
No.  2  quality  is  fruit  which  has  no  culls 
and  consists  of  specimens  of  not  less  than 
nearly  medium  size  for  the  variety,  and 
not  less  than  80  per  cent,  free  from  worm 
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holes    and    such    other    defects    as  cause 
m.ilerial  waste,  and  properly  packed. 

The  faced  or  shown  surface  gives,  by 
l.iw,  .1  f.ilse  representation  of  the  contents 
of  the  package  if  more  than  15  jier  cent, 
of  such  fruit  is  substantially  smalUr  in 
size  than,  or  inferior  in  grade  (o,  o; 
(lifferenl  in  variety  from,  the  faciil  or 
shown  surface  of  such  packing. 

In  regard  to  fruit  imported  into  C.uiada 
"The  Governor  in  Council  by  regulalioii 
may  prescribe  the  kinds  of  impofted  fruit, 
the  packages  containing  which  must  be 
|iian(!e<l  or  marked,"  prescribe  llie  brands 
or  marks  to  be  used  thereon  ;  prescribe 
the  maimer  and  pl.ices  in  and  at  which 
such  fruit  is  to  be  inspected  and  such 
packages  branded  and  marked. 

Ill  order  that  the  above  regulations  sliall 
be  complied  with,  inspectors  are  employed 
who  inspect  the  fruit  at  the  packing 
houses,  on  the  markets,  at  the  chief 
shipping  points,  and  at  other  places.  11 
is  the  insiiector's  duty  to  mark  any 
package  containing  fruit  "  l-'alsely  Marked.' 
or  "  Falsely  I'.icked,"  if  it  does  not  comply 
with  the  regulations.  There  arc  also  fines 
for  improper  packing  and  marking. 

GoVKUNMKNT    All)   TO    FiniT    GUOWKKS 

There  are  four  Agricultural  Colleges  al 
which  a  four  years'  course  in  agriculture 
is  given  and  from  which,  or  through  tlie 
universities  with  which  they  are  affiliated, 
the  graduates  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  of  Agriculture  (B.S.A.  1 
Tiiesc  colleges  arc  tlie  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph,  Ontario  ;  the  MacdoiiaUl 
College,  yucbec  ;  the  'I'rappist  College,  La 
Trappe,  Quebec  ;  and  the  Manitoba  Agri- 
cultural College,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Al 
these  colleges  the  students  receive  a  special 
course  in  horticulture.  There  is  also  the 
Maritime  Agricultural  College,  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  at  which  the  students  are  given  a 
two  years'  course  in  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, and  an  .Agricultural  School  at 
Ste  .\nne  de  la  Pocaticre,  Quebec.  In 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  Colleges, 
short  courses  in  horticulture  lasting  from 
one  to  two  weeks  are  given.  These 
colleges  are  supported  mainly  by  the 
Provincial  Governments  and  by  private 
gift,  but  the  Federal  Government  also 
gives  some  assistance. 

There  are  16  Kxpcriincntal  Farms  or 
Stations  in  Canada  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  of  which  the  Central 
Farm   is  at  Ottawa,  Ontario.     The  appro- 
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priation  for  the  mnintcnaiicc  of  these  and 
for  new  farms  was,  in  igl^,  SSio.ooo,  ex- 
clusive of  $.ilaries  of   the  permanent  stall'. 

At  the  Kxpcrimcntal  Stations  experi- 
ments in  methods  of  culture,  tests  of 
varieties,  spr.iying,  and  plant  breeding  are 
carried  on  in  order  to  aid  the  fruit  growers 
in  the  different  provinces.  The  divisions 
of  Chcn>istr\',  Kntomologj-,  and  Botany, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Central  Farm 
at  Ottawa,  lend  their  aid  in  the  more 
scientific  asf>ccts  of  horticulture.  The 
Farms  arc  bureaux  of  information  to 
which  fruit  growers  may  write  and  receive 
replies  without  any  cost  to  themselves. 
.-Vnnual  reports  and  bulletins  are  published 
giving  an  account  of  the  work  done. 
There  .ire  also  experimental  farms  asso- 
ciated with  the  provincial  agricultural 
college. 

Ill  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  (Quebec,  anil 
British  Columbia  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments have  instructors  or  district  repre- 
sentatives, wliose  duly  it  is  to  go  through 
the  country  and  give  free  information  and 
instruction  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
and  in  some  cases  to  carry  on  demon- 
strations of  the  best  methods  of  orchard 
practice.  They  have  their  headquarters 
where  people  may  come  to  get  information 
or  to  which  they  may  write  for  it.  In 
the  province  of  Ontario  there  are  now 
31  representatives  and  an  almost  equal 
number  of  assistants. 

In  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
British  Columbia  there  are  small  orchards 
of  from  one  to  five  acres,  to  demonstrate 
the  best  varieties  and  methods  of  culture. 
There  are,  for  instance,  35  of  these  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  23  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  Provincial  Government  furnishes  the 
trees  free  and  sends  a  man  to  plant  them, 
the  owner  caring  for  the  trees  according 
to  directions  for  ten  years  or  more.  The 
Government  also  sometimes  supplies  a 
spray  pump. 

The  Governments,  both  Federal  and 
Provincial,  aid  the  fruit  grower  bj'  assist- 
ing in  making  exhibits  of  fruits  both  in 
Canada   and    in  other   countries,  in    order 


to  advertise  the  good  quality  of  Canadian 
fruit  and  thus  help  to  tind  markets  for  it. 
Kules  for  judging  fruits  have  been  .idopleil 
by  several  of  the  provincial  fruit  growers' 
associations. 

Both  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments aid  the  fruit  grower  by  giving 
demonstrations  by  expert  packers  in  pack- 
ing fruit.  Last  winter,  for  instance,  ^o 
such  demonstrations  or  schools  were 
conducted  in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  alone. 

The  Gener.d  tiovcrnment  aids  the  fiiiil 
grower  by  helping  him  to  gel  his  products 
to  market  in  good  condition.  For  the 
shipment  of  fruit  in  refrigerator  car  loads 
intended  for  export,  the  Government  pays 
icing  charges  to  the  extent  of  S5  per 
car.  Arrangements  arc  also  made  by  the 
Government  to  have  small  cold-storage 
chambers  on  steamships  reserved  for  tlie 
carriage  of  fruit  only.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  tender 
fruit  exported.  Temperature  records  are 
kept  by  the  Government  on  the  steamers 
carrying  fruit  in  order  to  ensure  its  being 
well  looked  after,  and  inspectors  arc 
employed  bj'  the  Government  to  inspect 
the  cargoes  both  on  steamers  and  in 
refrigerator  cars. 

Subsidies  are  also  given  by  the  (joverii- 
ment  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  cold-storage 
plants  throughout  Canada,  and  also  in 
the  pre-cooling  of  fruits  before  ship- 
ment. 

There  is  an  .\cl  of  Farli.iTUcnt  known 
as  the  "Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act  " 
whicli  empowers  tlie  (iovernmcnt  to 
inspect  fruit  trees  coming  from  olhcr 
countries  into  Canada,  and  to  funiigalu 
them  at  stations  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Provincial  Govcrnmenls 
also  have  laws  within  the  provinces  giving 
them  power  to  inspect  trees  in  nursciies, 
and  to  enforce  fumigation  before  shipment 
from  the  nurseries.  Inspectors  of  the 
F^ntomological  Division  and  Botanical 
Division  of  the  Deparlmcnt  of  .Agriculture, 
and  men  employed  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  spend  much  time  in  the 
orchards    seeking    information    in    regard 


to  any  injurious  insects  and  diseases  ,iiul 
finding  metluxls  of  controlling  them. 

There  are  seven  provincial  fruit  growers' 
a.ssociations  in  Canada  in  the  provinces 
of  Prince  FMward  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  ^Juebcc,  Ontario,  Mani- 
tob.i,  and  British  Cnhindiia.  These  asso- 
ciations aie  sujiporled  in  part  by  the 
Provincial  Governments.  Subjects  relating 
to  the  fruit  industry  are  discussed  at  their 
animal  meetings,  which  lasl  about  two 
days.  They  are  powerful  agents  in  bring- 
ing about  needed  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  fruit  industry.  F'rom  time  to  time 
representatives  of  these  associations  meet 
at  Ottawa  in  a  Dominion  Conference  in 
which  matters  affecting  legislation  for 
the  whole  of  Canada  are  discussed. 

A  monthly  report  on  the  condilioii  ol 
the  fiuit  crop  in  Canada  and  in  other 
countries  is  published  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  growing  season. 
Newspaper  rejioits  are  also  issued  fioni 
time  to  time.  The  information  for  lliese 
reports  is  gathered  from  a  large  number 
of  fruit  growers  throughout  Canada. 
The  Provincial  (lOvenimenls  also  issue 
reports. 

In  addition  to  the  report  and  hullelins 
which  are  published  bj"  the  Doininion 
and  Provincial  Governments,  and  which 
arc  furnished  free  to  any  one  who  asks 
for  tlieni,  there  are  several  horticultural 
periodicals  published  by  private  com- 
panies in  Canada  which  devote  consider- 
able space  to  fruit  culture. 

Much  fruit  is  canned  in  Canada,  and 
new  factories  are  starting  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
this  phase  of  the  fruit  industry  will 
develop  very  much. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  growing  in  Canada 
is  good.  The  areas  where  fruit  can  be 
successfully  grown  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
apple  particularly,  so  great  that  if  a  large 
proportion  w-ere  planted  Canada  could 
supply  the  world  for  a  long  lime  to  come. 
What  is  needed  is  good  organization  and 
good  distribution  all  over  Canada  in  order 
to  avoid  gluts,  and  these  conditions  give 
greater  promise  of  fulfilment  every  year. 
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THE   CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

Ry  H.  S.  ARKELL,  Assistaxt  Live  Stock  Commissioxer 


ACCORDING  to  tlic  la.-t  Dominion  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  cattle  population 
^  Census,  held  in  lyii,  there  were  in  of  the  country,  reveals  a  somewhat 
Canada  at  that  time  6,533,436  cattle.  The  anomalous  situation  as  regards  the  pro- 
following  table  indicates  how  these  are  portionate  development  of  the  eastern 
distributed  by  provinces  and,  as  well,  tlie  and  western  areas  of  (he  Dominion.  In 
comparative  increase  which  has  taken  Eastern  Canada  production  has  barely 
place  during  the  last  fifty  years  :—  held    its    own,    and    particularly    in    the 


1871. 

1881. 

l8gr. 

1901. 

191 1. 

Prince  Edward  Island- 

Milch  Cows 

— 

45.805 

45,849 

56,437 

1          =52,109 

Other  Cattle 

Totals           

— 

44,827 

45.846 

56,342 

68,287 

90,722 

91,695 

112,779 

120.396 

Nova  Scotia — 

Milch  Cows 

122,688 

1.^7,639 

141,684 

138,817 

129,302 

Other  Cattle 

151,279 

187,964 

183,088 

177.357 

1        158,122 

Totals           

273,967 

325.603 

324,772 

316,174 

:    287,424 

New  Brunswick — 

Milch  Cows 

83,220 

103,965 

1 06,649 

111,084 

108,532 

Other  Cattle 

80,467 

108,595 

98,043 

116,112 

113.659 

Totals          

163,687 

212,560 

204,692 

227,196 

222,191 

Quebec — 

Milch  Cows 

406,542 

490,977 

549-544 

767,825 

753. '34 

Other  Cattle 

376,920 

539.356 

419,768 

598,044 

6^7,860 

Totals          

783,462 

1,030,333 

969.3 1 2 

1,365,869 

1,450,994 

Ontario — 

Milch  Cows 

6.^8,759 

782,243 

876,167 

1,065,763 

1,032,971) 

Other  Cattle 

764.415 

919,924 

1,064,506 

1,422,043 

1.471,6(;4 

Totals          

1,403.174 

1,702,167 

1,940,673 

2,487,806 

2.504.673 

Manitoba — 

Milch  Cows    ... 

— 

20,355 

82,712 

141,481 

155.337 

Other  Cattle 

— 

39,026 

147,984 

208,405 

279776 

Totals          

— 

60,281 

230,696 

349.886 

435,113 

Saskatchewan — 

Milch  Cows 



181,146 
452.466 

633,612 

Other  Cattle 

Totals          

— 

— 

— 

North-West  Territory- 

Milch  Cows 

— 

3,848 

37.003 

56,634 



Other  Cattle 

— 

9.024 

194.824 

212,145 

— 

Totals           

— 

12,872 

231,827 

268,779 

— 

-Alberta- 

1 

Milch  Cows 

— 

_ 



46,101 

147,687 

Other  Cattle 

— 

— 

— 

276,859 

592.163 

Totals          

— 

— 

1 

322,960 

739,850 

British  Columbia — 

Milch  Cows 

— 

10,878 

17,504 

24.535 

33.953 

Other  Cattle 

— 

69.573 

109,415 

100,467 

105.230 

Totals          

— 

80,451 

126,919 

125,002 

139,183 

Canada — 

Milch  Cows 

1,251,209 

1,595,800 

1,857,112 

2,408,677 

2,594,179 

Other  Cattle 

Totals          

1,373,081 

1,919,189 

2,263,474 

3.167.774 

3.939.257 

2624,290 

3.514.989 

4,120,586 

S.576,451 

6,533,436 

An  examination  of  the  above  statistics,  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
while  making  it  clear  that  there  has  been  Scotia  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling 
a  regular  and  reasonable  increase  during      off  during  the  past  two  decades.     On  the 
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other  hand.  Western  Canada,  including  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia,  has 
made  definite  and  satisfactory  advance. 

The  conditions  causing  this  situation 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  lure  of  free 
land  has  turned  the  tide  of  settlement 
westward,  the  movement  of  emigration 
being  not  only  from  across  the  Atlantic 
but,  as  well,  from  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec,  and 
Ontario.  The  redistribution  of  population, 
following  the  opening  for  settlement  of 
the  extensive  and  fertile  areas  in  the 
provinces  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has 
had  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  the  live-stock  industry. 

A  further  feature  pertaining  to  the 
relative  growtli  of  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions should  also  be  alluded  to  in  this 
connection.  There  has  been  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  every  province  of  Eastern 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  Quebec, 
a  decrease  in  the  rural  population,  while 
for  the  same  period  there  has  been  a 
significant  increase  in  the  urban  population. 
In  Western  Canada,  however,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  population  in  both 
rural  and  urban  districts.  The  table  on 
p.  248  will  be  of  considerable  interest  in 
making  clear  this  comparison. 

The  table  also  reveals  a  significant 
situation  as  regards  the  present  status 
of  our  cattle  industry,  in  that  it  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  supply  and  demand  with 
respect  to  the  marketing  of  meat  products 
in  the  Dominion.  Reason  is  presented 
for  the  fact  that  during  the  past  decade 
exports  have  fallen  off,  imports  have 
increased,  while  within  the  past  three  or 
four  years  prices  have  advanced  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  It  now  becomes 
clear  that  while  the  consuming  centres 
have  been  extending  in  area  and  increasing 
in  population,  the  producing  areas  have 
become  depleted  in  population  and  potenti- 
ally, for  the  present  at  least,  not  largely 
increased  in  extent.  In  explanation  of 
this  latter  statement  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  hitherto  grain  growing 
and  not  stock  raising  has  been  the  most 
prominent  feature  incident  to  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  Western  Canada, 
and  that  the  increase  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  country  has  thujj 
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KlKM.   AMI    I'KIUN    l'01'fl_\TI0\    OK   CaXAPV    I\    li)l  1    AN1>    I.K>1     HY    I'UOVIXCKS,    AM> 
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Province*. 


Caxada  

Alberta  

British  Columbia 

Maiiiti>ba        

New  Hrunsvvick 

Nova  Scotia 

C)nt.irio  

I'riiicc  Edward  I>l.iiul 

Quebec 

S;iskatehewan 

Yukon 

N.-\V.  Territoric-     ... 


PopulM 

on  i'>t  1 

Rural 

3-')-i.->^'- 

.i.-'M.MI 

2 ',2,726 

I4'.».>7 

188.71/. 

20.^084 

-•55-4') 

2oo,.V>5 

252.342 

W.547 

^0().210 

lW>,I2S 

i,uM.78s 

i..V«.4««) 

7S-7.5« 

i4A)7o 

S^44' 

07O.7')' 

■,(>!, o(>7 

•  3'.3''.5 

4.<'47 

3.S<'5 

18.481 



far  resulted  in  an  increased  output  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  (l.ax  rather  than 
in  an  appreciable  extension  of  stock- 
breeding  operations.  Moreover,  the  inllux 
of  settlers  has  gradually  entailed  a 
systematic  reduction  of  the  prairie  pasture 
and  ranching  areas,  with  a  corrcspoiuiing 
curtailment  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  under 
range  conditions.  Much  of  the  land, 
therefore,  which  was  formerly  devoted 
to  cattle  raising  has  during  recent  years 
been  pl.aced  under  cultivation,  and,  in 
consequence,  is  not  now  producing  its 
one-time  quota  of  marketable  animals. 
Mixed  farming  is,  however,  now  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  Western  Canada,  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  more  northerly  portions 
of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
reduction  in  the  range  areas,  the  west 
has  been  able  of  late  to  increase  appre- 
ciablv  its  cattle  stock.  It  would  seem 
that  a  considerable  extension  of  this 
movement  may  be  confidently  expected 
within  the  next  few  years,  there  having 
been  already  established  there  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  cattle  industry. 

As  casting  additional  light  upon  the 
present  consumptive  demand,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  supply  of  beef  and  beef 
products,  reference  should  now  be  made  to 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
export  and  import  trade  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  following  table  furnishes  a 
oreat  deal  of  useful  information  in  this 
connection. 

By  way  of  comment  upon  the  figures 
given  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
export  trade  of  live  cattle  to  the  United 
Kingdom  has  practically  ceased,  notwith- 
standing   the   fact    that    this    trade,   for   a 
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considerable  period,  absorbed  the  best  and 
heaviest  cattle  produced  in  either  Eastern 
or  Western  Canada.  The  great  lairages 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  built  exclusively 
to  handle  .American  live  cattle,  now  remain 
permanently  empty.  The  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  can  no  longer  draw 
their  supplies  from  this  continent. 

As  the  table  does  not  make  it  suflicienlly 
clear,  reference  should  be  made,  perhaps, 
to  the  peculiar  situation  which  developed 
during  1913  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
portation of  cattle  to  the  United  States. 
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Practically  all  ol  the  cillle  cxpoiliii,  .i^ 
ciedileil  to  that  year,  went  across  the 
.\nierieaii  border.  Such  an  anonialoiis 
development,  however,  has  been  sigiiilie.iiil 
of  only  one  thing;  that,  with  the  reniov.il 
of  the  .Vinerican  tariff,  higher  prices  could 
be  realized  in  the  United  States  than  in 
this  country.  The  liquidation  of  Caii.idiaM 
stock  continued  until  an  equilibrium  was 
re.iche<l,  the  inoveineiil  further  accen- 
tuating tlie  already  marked  scarcity  of 
marketable  cattle  on  this  side  of  llu- 
border.  Not  in  the  statistic.il  history 
of  Canada  have  prices  attained  so  liigh  a 
figure,  either  for  cattle  on  the  hoof  or  for 
meal   in  the  butcher  shops,  as  in   1914. 

Many  interesting  details  could  be  givtn 
regarding  prices,  market  returns,  and  lli< 
movement  of  meat  witiiin  the  country,  InU 
these  might  prove  somewhat  tedious  for  the 
purposes  of  tliis  ,iiticle.  A  few  general 
comments  only  will,  therefore,  be  made 
The  average  market  returns  for  the  past 
three  years  in  the  case  of  choice  bulclur 
cattle  sold  in  Toronto  have  been  as  follows ; 
In  191 1,  $5.76-»6.io  per  cwt.  ;  in  1912, 
d6.92-S7.17  per  cwt.;  and  in  1913,86.94- 
87.23  per  cwt.  These  figures  tell  their  own 
story  and  the  f.icts  which  they  suggest  are 
fully  featured  in  the  scarcity  of  cattle  in 
the  country.  Marketings  on  the  whole 
have  increased  during  the  past  few  year>. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  oi 
calves,  there  being  ii2,o;i3  head  marketed  at 
Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Winnipeg  in  1909, 
as  compared  with  162.539  in  1913.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said,  however,  tliatthe  market- 
ings of  1913  represent  normal  conditions, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  large  cxport.ition 
to  the  United  States. 

The  movements  of  cattle  and  meat  within 
the  country  present  an  interesting  study. 
Whereas  formerly  thousands  upon  lliou- 
sands  of  cattle  were  received  at  the  Toronto 
and  Montreal  markets  for  feeding  and 
export  purposes,  those  so  received  in  1913 
did  not  total  more  than  2,239  'lead.  The 
output  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  that 
at  one  time  went  forward  to  Winnipeg,  is 
now  either  consumed  locally  or,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Alberta,  shipped  into  British 
Columbia.  During  the  month  of  February 
last  vear  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds 
of  beef  were  shipped  from  Ontario  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  from  Alberta 
to  Canad.a's  most  westerly  province.  Kven 
the  Prairie  Provinces  arc  taking  some 
supplies  from  Eastern  Canada,  not  only 
through  the  importation  of  meat  but  also 
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clnefly  in  the  form  of  car-lo;ids  of  breed- 
ing cattle.     In  tlic  latter  movement  Mritisli 
Columbia    has    also    largely    parlicip.ilcil. 
As  regards  Eastern  Canada,  the  Maritime 
Provinces,    particularly    Nova    Scotia,   are 
now    drawing    freely    from    Ontario    and 
Quebec.    Ven,'  recently  their  receipts  ran 
up  to  nearly  a  million  pounds  per  month. 
The  larger  citie.s  have  taken    their   quota, 
hut   fully  a  qu.irter   of   the   aniounl   went 
direct     to     Sydney,    North    Sydney,    and 
Sydney    Mines    in    Cape    Breton,    where 
there  arc  large  n\anufaclories  of  iron  and 
steel.    Such  in  brief  is  the  movement  of 
meals  and  meat  products  in  the  Dominion. 
.\  review  of  the  f.acis  already  presented 
point     to    the    one     conclusion     tliat    the 
country,  owing   to  an   inadequate  supply, 
has  been  forcetl  to  a  curtailment  of  meat 
consumption.     That   there  is  a  remarkable 
shortage    of    cattle    and    that    there    has 
been   a   decrease   in  the    /'cT  ct)f>ilii    con- 
sumption  of   meal    is    borne    out    by   an 
analysis  of    the   figures.     Notwlihstaiiding 
its   large  area    and    great   .igricultural  re- 
sources,   Canada,   in   so  far  as   live    stock 
products  arc   concerned,  has  now  ceased, 
except  upon  occasion,  to  be  an  exporting 
countrv  and  has  already  been  compelled  to 
import  considerable   quantities  of  foreign 
meat.      The  present  situation,   it  must  be 
.admitted,  is  largelj'  consequent    upon   tlio 
nature  of  our  economic  development,  but 
the  causes  producing  it  are  steadily  calling 
into  being  their  own  remedies.    Kverywhere 
throughout  the  country  there  is  already  on 
foot  a  comprehensive  movement,  the  issue 
of  which   is  foreshadowed  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  breeding  stock  and  in  an  extension 
of  breeding  operations.     While  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  speak  at  all  definitely  regard- 
ing prospective  developments  in  the  cat  lie 
industrv,  the  promise  of    hi,gh  prices  has 
given   a  decidedly   optimistic   tone   to   all 
phases  of  tlie  business.  With  breeding  cattle 
in  demand,  with  fewer  calves  going  to  the 
shambles,    and    wilh   a    steadilj-  growing 
domestic    market,    it    may  confidently  be 
predicted  that  Canada    is    about  to  enter 
upon   a  period    of    general    progress  and 
expansion. 

Although  in  a  general  way,  up  to  this 
point,  we  have  comprehended  in  the  dis- 
cussion the  whole  cattle  industry  of  the 
Dominion,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  business 
of  beef  making  lias  been  the  objective 
throughout.  Special  reference  should  now 
be  made  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
business  of  dairying  in  the  development  of 


cattle  husbandry  in  Canada.  There  are, 
p.irlicularlv  in  the  provinces  east  of  the 
I'.reat  Lakes,  certain  well  tleliued  areas 
where  dairying  and  dairy  cattle  have  for 
generations  been  directly  associ.ited  wilh 
the  agriculliual  operations  of  the  people. 
In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Ihunswick  the 
Ciuernsey  and  Jersey  breeils  have  predomi- 
nated :  in  tjuebec,  the  French-Canadi.m 
and  .\yr>hire,  while  in  the  dairy  sections 
of  Ontario,  the  Ayrshire  and  lluMein  have 
attained  the  preference.  In  certain  tlis- 
tricts  of  the  provinces  meiilioned  dairying 
has  been,  for  many  years,  almost  exclusively 
followed,  and  it  should  now  be  pointed  out 
that,  recently,  paiticularly  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  in  Western  Can,ada,  dairying 
as  an  industry  has  made  very  rapid  pro- 
gress, its  development  paralleling,  in  part 
at  least,  the  increase  in  our  urban  pojnila- 
tion.  Formerlv  the  making  of  cheese  and 
butter  constituted  the  most  important  pari 
of  the  business.  Now,  on  the  other  liaiul, 
more  remuiKralive  avenues  have  opened 
up  in  connection  with  the  shipment  of 
milk  to  our  more  important  towns  and 
cities,  and  with  the  supplying  of  cream  to 
the  ice-cream  trade  and  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

With  the  changing  economic  conditions 
attendant  upon  the  growth  of  the  urban 
population,  the  production  of  milk  as  a 
saleable  food  product  will  without  doubt 
become  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
extension  of  rural  industries.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  dairy  cow  yields  a 
larger  economic  retui  ii  than  does  the  beef 
steer,  and  that  milk  as  a  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious food  product  is  cheaper  than  meat. 
While,  therefore,  there  arc  large  areas  of 
the  Dominion  suitable  only  for  beef  raising^ 
and  while  the  beef  industry  will  continue  to 
represent,  even  by  comparison,  an  impor- 
tant and  substantial  position  in  the  national 
live  stock  trade  and  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment, present  tendencies  make  clear  the 
fact  that  the  cattle-breeding  .system  of 
the  country  is  rapidly  advancing  in  a 
direction  which  was  pioneered  by  early 
breeders  in  Britain,  but  which  has  not 
latterly  been  followed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  special  purpose  animal.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  farming  public  both  east  and 
west  is  being  directed  to  the  profit-earning 
ability  of  the  cow  that  will  produce  milk. 
While  the  distinctive  dairy  breeds  are 
extending  their  influence  over  a  widening 
area  the  increasing  demand  for  dual-pur- 
pose stock  is  evidencing,  in  a  concrete 
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ni.nuu  1 .  the  iMi|>h,isis  which  is  imw  being 
l^laced  upon  tiie  production  of  milk  a> 
ensuring  reasonable  and  regiil.n  leluiiis 
fioin  a  farmer's  herd  of  cattle.  It  would 
almost  appear  that  the  successful  lulure  nf 
the  beef  iiuhi-liv  ui  this  country  is  (1<ihii 
dent  upon  the  .ibility  of  the  breeders  of 
pure-bred  beef  slock  to  combine  in  the 
c.illle  they  produce  the  capacityfor  reason 
able  milk  production,  together  witli  an 
inheiiled  tendency  to  thick  lleshinj;  .ind 
eailv  niatunlv.  The  It  nth  nf  the  above 
slatemeni  suggests  and  verifies  the  im- 
pression that  catlle  breeding  in  Canada  i-, 
under  the  influence  of  certain  delermining 
economic  f.iclors  which  are  exerting  a  sig- 
nificant control  upon  the  national  induslrial 
life. 

II  would  \iv  of  interest  in  an  ailKle  ul 
this  kind  to  oulline  in  some  (kl.iil  tin- 
progress  and  development  of  breedini; 
operations  in  improving  the  type  and 
quality  of  callle  llnough  the  u^e  of 
imported  and  home  bred  pedigreed  slock. 
The  position  of  the  Dominion,  however, 
is  now  so  well  allesled  and  so  firmly 
established  by  the  laurels  won  by  Canadian- 
bred  animals  at  international  exhibitions, 
where  both  beef  and  dairy  breeds  have 
been  represented,  as  to  make  it  scarcely 
necessary  or  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
this  feature  of  the  industry.  Certain  of 
the  older  sections  of  the  Dominion  have 
long  been  recognized  as  amongst  the  most 
important  and  most  dependable  of  live 
slock  hieeding-grounds  upon  the  North 
Ameiican  Continent.  Sever. il  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  atlainineiit  of  this 
position,  notable  amongst  which  in  brief 
sunniKu  V  may  be  iiicnlioned — the  impor- 
tation llirough  a  long  pei  iod  of  years  of 
carefully  selected  stock  from  the  best  herds 
of  Great  Britain,  the  climate  and  character 
of  the  food  which  have  developed  hardi- 
ness, qualilv,  and  linisli,  llie  competitive 
rivalry  amongst  breeders  as  encouraged 
by  the  great  national  and  international 
exliibitions,  the  organization  of  district 
breeders'  clubs  and  the  inslilution  of  the 
Canadian  Record  of  Performance.  Com- 
ment upon  these  factors  is  unnecessary, 
except  that  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
Canadian  Record  of  Performance  was 
initiated  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  interests  of  the  breeders 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  consists  in  the  testing 
at  reasonable  intervals  of  tlie  milk  and 
butter-fat  yield  of  cows,  the  owners  of 
w'hich  apply  therefor  under  the  conditions 
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laid  down  by  the  Department.  Tlic 
information  which  is  rcndcroil  available 
by  these  records  provides  a  standard  inr 
the  selection,  particularly  of  pure-bred 
sires  nud  its  use  is  steadily  leading;  lo 
an  improvement  in  breedinj;  piactice. 

One  other  factor  is  yet  to  be  alluded  lo, 
and  its  importance  is  such  that  it  seems 
proper  to  touch  upon  it  at  some  len.i;lli 
in  concluding  this  article.  We  refer  to  the 
nationalijsition  of  the  Can.idian  records  of 
pedigreed  stock,  whicli  has  not  only  m.ide 
possible  a  sv.-temali/ation  of  the  national 
live  stock  records,  but  has.  as  well,  furthered 
and  advanced  in  a  very  direct  manner  the 
buMnt'ss  of  the  pure-bred  stockman  and 
the  cattle  industry  of  the  country. 

I'ntil  the  year  1900  all  the  Live  Stock 
Records  in  Canada  were  conducted  by  the 
Provincial  Departments  of  .\j;riculture,  or 
by  breed  associations  more  or  less  pro- 
vincial in  character  and  scope.  Although 
the  most  important  record  associations  had 
their  origin  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
books  of  record  were  also  cstalilished  in 
Quebec,  the  North-West  Territories,  and  in 
e.ich  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This 
multiplicity  of  records,  without  uniform 
standards  of  registration,  proved  a  source 
of  confusion  and  expense  to  breeders  and 
farmers,  and  a  hindrance  to  intcr-provincial 
and  export  trade.  The  first  step  taken  to 
improve  the  existing  situation  was  the 
passage  of  an  Act  respecting  the  incor- 
poration of  Live  Stock  Record  Associations. 
which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  June 
14,  1900.  Leading  record  associations 
promptly  took  advantage  of  the  privilege 
alforded  them  by  this  Act,  and  secured 
incorporation  under  Dominion  charters 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  system 
of  records  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
at  manv  breeders'  meetings  up  to  the  j'car 
1904.  when  a  General  Convention  of  live 
stock  breeders  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
was  called  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister 
of  .\griculture.  At  this  Convention  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  work  out  the 
details  of  a  scheme  providing  for  the 
nationalization  of  Canadian  Live  Stock 
Records,  and  in  April  of  the  following 
j-ear  another  convention  of  delegates  from 
each  of  the  Live  Stock  Record  Associations 
was  held  in  Ottawa,  and  a  Xational  Record 
Board  established.  The  Xational  Record 
Board  is  composed  of  representatives 
elected  bv'  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
various  breed  associations  on  the  basis  of 


two  persons  for  every  umi  members  or 
under,  and  one  additional  representative 
for  each  500  members. 

It  is  to  these  men,  forming  tlie  National 
Record  Hoard,  that  the  breed  associations 
delegate  the  work  of  carrying  on  the 
Xational  Record  Oflice  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  but  with  due  regard  to  the 
coi\stitution  aiul  rules  of  entry  of  each 
association  as  laid  down  in  the  Dominioi\ 
charter  under  which  it  is  incorporated. 

The  Record  Hoard  meets  annually  and 
discusses  and  decides  the  larger  questions 
cotmected  with  recortl  matters.  In  order 
that  the  details  of  registration  may  be 
efliciently  looked  after,  an  executive 
committee  is  elected  by  the  Board,  one 
man  representing  each  of  the  following 
classes  of  stock  :  heavj'  horses,  light  horses, 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
These  representatives,  presided  over  by  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Record  Hoard 
with  a  secretary-treasurer,  constitute  what 
is  called  the  Record  Committee.  This 
committee  meets  at  sulTiciently  frequent 
intervals  to  look  after  tlie  work  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  Record  Hoard  in  the 
matter  of  registration,  which  includes 
management  of  tlie  Xational  Records 
Office.  This  olTice  is  placed  in  charge 
of  an  accountant,  who  is  also  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Board  and  has  full 
supervision  of  the  several  registrars  and 
clerks.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of 
registration  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  breeders  themselves  through  their 
Breed  Associations,  Record  Board,  Record 
Coniniittce,  accountant,  and  registrars. 
The  Department  of  .-Vgriculture,  however, 
furnishes  office  accommodation  and  equip- 
ment, including  stationery  and  other 
supplies,  and  assumes  a  further  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Records  Office,  to  the  extent  of  guaranteeing 
the  authenticity  of  the  certificates  issued. 
That  is  to  say,  the  registration  certificates, 
after  being  prepared   in   accordance  with 


the  oflice  reCOr<ls  ami  i-.iulully  checked 
by  the  registrars,  are  haiuled  over,  along 
with  the  api^lication  forms  received  fiom 
the  breeder,  to  an  officer  of  the  Department, 
who  examines  the  certificates  and  compares 
them  with  the  breeders'  applications.  If 
found  correct,  the  ceitificates  are  approved 
by  this  otVicer,  on  In-half  of  the  Minister, 
under  his  own  hand  .iiul  the  seal  of  the 
Department. 

Regarding  the  disposition  of  fees  re- 
ceived, it  may  be  explained  Ih.il,  im  ilu- 
day  received,  all  fees  are  deposited  in  a 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  association  for 
whicli  they  are  sent.  These  moneys  are 
payable  only  to  the  order  of  each  repre- 
sentative association  through  its  officers. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  Record 
Committee,  after  depositing  through  the 
accountant  these  funds,  has  no  further 
control  of  them. 

To  finance  the  affairs  of  llie  dliice,  a 
monthly  levy  is  made  by  the  Record 
Committee  on  all  self-sustaining  associa- 
tions. The  amount  charged  for  each 
association  is  based  on  the  charges  for 
the  previous  year.  If  tlic  levies  prove 
too  large  or  too  small,  adjustment  is  made 
al  the  end  of  the  fiscal  \'ear.  The  expenses 
of  the  associations  on  which  levy  is  not 
made  are  provided  from  a  grant  given  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Record  Committee.  In  doing  this  the 
Department  is  carrying  out  an  agreenicnl 
to  assist  new  records.  The  moneys  accruing 
to  an  association,  not  expended  as  above 
noted,  are,  subject  lo  tlie  order  of  tlic 
association,  to  be  used  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  officers  and  directors,  for 
the  purposes  of  publicity,  or  in  sucli  other 
ways  as  provided  by  Section  15  of  the 
Live  Stock  Pedigree  Act. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  recording  of 
live  stock  under  the  present  system  is  found 
to  work  very  satisfactorily.  The  methods 
now  followed  have  eliminated  not  only  the 
control  of   records  by  close    corporations, 


Xamc  of  Association. 


Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
Canadian  Avrshire  Breeders'  Association 
Canadian  Hereford  Breeders'  Association 

Canadian  Jersey  Cattle  Club         

Xorth  American  Galloway  Association  ... 
Canadian  Aberdeen  Angus  Association  ... 
Canadian  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association 
French-Canadian  Cattle  Breeders'  .Association. 
Canadian  Red  Polled  .Association 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada 


Registrations, 

ML-mbcrsliip. 

19"3- 

1913. 

9,046 

2,051 

3.2.S8 

1,084 

1,362 

301 

I.  "55 

267 

2l 

22 

«.V 

179 

79 

31 

.3.34 

172 

90 

28 

6,815 

1 ,646 

252 


I.  Cattlk  Raxch,  ALI'.ERT 


CATTLE    RANCHING. 
2.  Cattle,  Vaxcoiver  Islam..  B.C.  3.  Bkasdixg  Cattle. 

5.  Prize  Cattle,  Ma-mtoba.  6.  Atock  Yards,  Ma.nttoba. 


4.  Shorthok\s  Ar  liRAxuox,  Max. 
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but   the  pussihilily  of   the  occurrence  of  out   the   Doininiou,  hut  in  other  countriis 

those  couipUcalions   insepnmhic   from  tlie  ;is  well. 

existence    of    multiplicity     of    records    in  Witli  the  sinjL;le  exception  of  the  C.in.nlian 

the    same    country.      The    rccordini;    of  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  wiiich  has  a 

live   stock   is    characterized    by    accuracy.  IViniinioncharterbut  hasnol  yet  co-operaled 

promptness,    and     economy    of    adniinis-  with  the  other  associations,  all  Record  Asso-      IIk  year  u)i;,  and  tlie  tutal  nieinbership  In 

Iration,  while  Canadian    recortis   are    now  ciations  in  the  Dominion  are  operated  undei       dale,  is  suhniilleil. 

ri' ■•"""'■ -^     .. .1     ....    ,,,,|y  tlironijh-  the  National  Records  Svslem. 


My  w.iy  iif  f^eneial  information  wilh 
lespect  to  the  slrennih  and  slandin)>  of 
the  various  pure  bred  cattle  breeders' 
associations  in  the  Dominion,  the  stalement 
on  p.  1^2,  seltinn  forth  the  renislrations  for 


-Sk. 


L_-3^^. 


p. 
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\  c».  t'Kl.|.\ii  lo  the  census  of  U)li 
there  were  2,594.179  cows  in  Canada 
that  year.  This  was  an  increase  of 
1S5.502  as  compared  with  the  census 
of  U)Oi.  The  increase  w-.is  all  in  the 
Western  Provinces.  In  all  of  the  live 
provinces  cast  of  the  Great  Lakes  there  was 
a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  cows 
durini;  the  decade.  Nfcre  numbers,  how- 
ever, arc  only  one  of  the  factors  wliich 
affect  the  production  of  milk,  for  we  find 
that  while  the  v.ilue  of  the  total  product 
in  1901  was  $66,470,953,  it  had  risen  to 
9109,340,024  in  1911.  In  other  words,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  cows  durinjj 
the  decade  w.-»s  only  7  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duct was  60  per  cent.  In  Ontario,  where 
there  was  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  cows,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct increased  by  18  per  cent,  during  the 
same  period.  In  the  province  of  Quebec, 
with  a  decrease  of  nearly  2  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  cows,  the  value  of  the 
product  increased  nearly  35  per  cent.  In 
1900  the  value  of  the  total  product  was 
S27  per  cow,  and  in  1910  it  was  842  per 
cow.  Part  of  this  increase  in  value  must 
be  attributed  to  a  10  per  cent,  higher 
price  in  the  latter  year,  and  to  the  fact 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
product  was  sold  as  market  milk,  but 
even  after  these  allowances  are  made, 
the  ligures  show  a  very  substantial  gain 
in  milk  production.  The  increase  in  the 
yield  per  cow,  resulting  from  better 
management  of  the  herd,  is  mostly  clear 
proht,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  result  is 
due  to  the  cow-testing  propaganda  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  by  the  Dairj-  Division  of 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  farmers  are   encouraged   to  test  and 


weigh  llie  milk  of  the  individual  cows 
in  their  herd  in  order  that  the  unpiolil- 
ablc  ones  may  be  eliminated  and  the 
herd  built  up  by  rearing  the  progeny 
of  those  that  have  the  best  records. 
This  work  has  only  just  begini,  and  it  is 
a  fair  presumption  that  by  the  time 
the  next  census  is  taken  a  still  greater 
increase  will   be  shown. 

Figures  for  the  total  value  of  dairy 
production  in  1913  are  not  available, 
but  if  we  take  the  figures  already  quoted 
from  the  census  of  191 1,  which  give  the 
value  of  total  products  in  1910,  and  allow 
the  same  rate  of  increase  as  there  was 
between  1900  and  1910,  the  value  for 
1913   is  approximately  8122,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  different  products 
in    1910  (Fifth  Census)   was  as  follows  :  — 

Doll.irs. 

Factory  cheese      ...         ...  21,587,124 

Home-made  cheese           ...  153,036 

Creamery  butter 15,645,845 

Home-made  butter           ...  39,889,953 

Condensed  milk     1,813,971 

Milk  and  cream  consumed 

and  used  for  ice  cream  30,250,005 


109.339.9.54 
Clu'cse  aiiJ  Milk  ami  Cieam. — The  cheese 
manufactured  in  Canada  is  almost  entirely 
of  the  one  kind,  resembling  more  nearly  the 
English  Cheddar  than  any  other  variety. 
The  Canadian  cheese-makers  adopted  this 
type  of  cheese  as  being  the  one  best  suited 
for  the  factory  system,  and  because  tiie 
taste  in  England,  where  tiicy  looked  for 
a  market,  was  demanding  cheese  of  that 
character.  Canada  has  not,  like  most 
other  countries,  developed  a  special  type 
of  cheese  of  any  importance.  A  few 
families  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  make 
a  limited  quantity  of  a  small,  soft,  highly 
fermented  cheese,  which  is  sold  in  Quebec 


city.  The  process  of  its  manufacture  is 
eillier  a  modilicatioii  (ir  an  unskilful  imila- 
tidii  of  tlie  nielluid  einploved  in  making 
some  of  the  old  h"rencli  varieties,  ami 
w:is  tirst  practised  in  Canada  bv  l-'iencli 
colonists  early  in  the  sevenleeiilh  ceiitiirv. 
A  few  foreign  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced, like  the  I'ortcUi-Salut  (h'rench),  made 
at  the  Trappist  Monastery  on  the  Ottawa 
River  and  sold  as  "Oka"  cheese.  There 
are  several  brands  of  "  polled  "  cheese  on 
the  maiket,  but  these  are  prepared  fmin 
ordinary  Canadian  Cheddar. 

The  manufactine  of  condensed  milk  and 
milk  powders  is  becoming  an  imporlaiil 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Canada. 
There  arc  12  large  factories  engaged  in 
preparing  these  products,  and  the  number  is 
likely  to  be  increased.  .\  total  of  69,264,090 
lb.  of  flesh  milk  was  used  for  this  purpose 
in  1910,  out  of  which  there  was  manufac- 
tured 27,831,596  lb.  of  finished  products. 
The  quantities  are  much  larger  at  present, 
but  the  exact  iigurcs  are  not  available. 
The  principal  seat  of  this  industry  is  in 
Western  Ontario,  and  the  milk  tluis  diverted 
from  the  cheese  factories  together  with  the 
milk  and  cream  sent  to  cheese  factories  i^ 
lapidly  diminishing  the  oulput  of  cheese  in 
tlial  district.  The  condensed  milk  is  nearly 
all  disposed  of  in  the  Western  [Provinces. 

The  quantity  of  ice  cream  consumed  in 
Canada  has  increased  enormously  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  its  manufac- 
ture is  an  important  and  growing  factor 
in  the  disposal  of  the  milk  supply  of  the 
country.  Statistics  gathered  from  ice-cream 
manufacturers  in  only  24  towns  and  cities 
in  1912  showed  that  they  used  the  equiva- 
lent of  over  2,000,000  lb.  of  butter  for  this 
purpose.  Instead  of  being  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury  or  a  confection,  ice  cream  is 
coming  to  be  considered  as  a  food. 

The   Exj^ort    Trade. — Small    quantifies  of 
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PRIZE    STOCK. 
I.  Kis-G  Canary,  First  Prize  and  Champiox  at  Saskatchewan  Provincial  Exhibition,  Re<;ina.  1912,  and  Ciiami-ion  at  Manitoba  Exiiiiirnox. 
IMI'ORTED  Bill,  Gaixford  Marquis,  from  Gaixford  Hall.  Exglaxd.  3.  Herd  Bull,  Sir  Dewdrop.  4-  Primrose.  5.  2.700  lb.  Dikham. 

6.  Shed  Bull.  7.  Koval  Collie,  Chami  iox.  8.  Prize  Cattle,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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C.vMi  vi.vi  i\  I    \'vi.i:k  ok  Dki'.mi.ki)  lOxi'Kurs  luu  Yi;aus 
uyx),  i()io,  igii,  11)12,  AN'i)  K)!';. 


Mil'  II    M  \1«  II 


butter  and  cheese  have  been  exported  from  offered  for  sale,  hut  it  is  chieny  due  lo  ihe  d.mnliters  could  span-  im  lli.it  piuposi- 
Canada  for  over  loo  years,  Init  it  was  not  larfjc  growth  in  popuhition  duriti){  the  past  from  thfir  other  and  oftlimes  archious 
until  about   the  middle  of   the   nineteenth      ten  years.  dulii-s,  ami    llic    supply  of   ilaiiv  pKidiicts 

century  that  a  regular  tr.ide  of  any  im- 
portance was  establislied.  The  ma.ximunt 
e.xport  of  34,iiS,i>44  Ih.  of  butter  was 
reached  in  1903,  and  the  largest  export  of 
cheese,  namely  233.1)80.7 ift  lb.,  in  the  year 
1904.  After  l()07  the  ipianlity  of  butter 
exported  declined  rapidly,  until  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  11)13.  '*■'''*  'l'^" 
i.ooo.ixxj  lb.  were  exported  to  all  countries, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  over  fw  years  prac-  Casrin 
tically  no  butter  was  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,   the    actual    quantity    being    only  Total 

6S1    lb.      I        exports   of    cheese  for    the 


Mutter 

Condensed  milk 
Kresh  milk... 
Cream 


).ii .' 



Itollan. 

DollaiK. 

DolKii-n. 

20.rH)7,144 

jo.«88,8i8 

20,739.507 

744.2S8 

-'-'.vS7« 

2,077,1)16 

25534 

305.<^'7« 

46(),4of) 

1,4'-! 

'>75 

4,276 

75>.>23 

792,ft«7 

1,714,028 

'5..-;42 

3«.302 

37.009 

Di.lhii-. 

21,607,692 

1,010,272 

,■      541.372 


IImII.iis 

20,384 ,6()6 
'.52'.4.^f' 


90,520 


21,714,153       24,104,376      23,700.114 


.  I^'l.3i'l        2  1,1)1)6,(122 


I.  Gathering  Cke.im. 

fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  were 
153.216,392  lb.  In  the  year  1900  37 
per  cent,  of  the  total  dairy  production  was 
exported.  In  1910  the  exports  were  only 
21  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  The 
decline  in  the  exports  of  dairy  products  in 
the  face  of  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  milk  is  partly  the  result  of  a  larger  per 
capita  home  consumption,  owing  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
improved  quality  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 


DAIRY    FARMING. 
2.  Fkize  Cows. 

The  Factory  System. — Although  tliere  were 
over  i,ocx),ooo  cows  in  British  North 
America  in  1861,  the  outlook  for  dairying 
at  that  time  was  not  encouraging.  Progress 
was  impossible  under  the  conditions  which 
then  existed.  Cows  were  kept  in  most 
cases  merely  for  household  purposes  and 
very  few  farmers  s|)ccialized  in  dairying. 
The  production  of  milk  for  cheese-  or 
butter-making  was  limited  to  the  amount 
of  time  which  the  farmer's  wife  and 
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so   far    exceeded    the    tolal   dciiiaiid    tliat 
prices  were  unremunerative. 

The  introduction  of  the  factory  system 
of  manufacturing  cheese  and  butter  saved 
the  situation  by  making  an  export  trade 
possible  and  opening  the  way  for  an 
increased  production  of  milk  with  greater 
profit  to  the  farmer.  The  first  cheese 
factory  in  Canada  was  established  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  1864.  During  the 
following     year     a     cheese     factory    was 


AGRICULTURE 


opened  in  Quebec.  Tlic  nunihcr  of 
factories  increased  rapidly  in  Ontario  until 
about  the  year  1900,  wlien  the  suitable 
territory  was  fairly  well  occupied.  In 
Ouebec  there  was  not  so  much  progress 
until  after  alxnit   icSSj;. 

The  first  creamery  in  Canada  was  es- 
tablished in  the  province  of  Quebec  in 
1873.  The  organization  of  other  creameries 
immediately  followed  in  both  Ontario  and 
Quebec  and  later  in  the  other  provinces, 
but  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  butter 
produced  on  farms  in  some  districts. 
There  is  practically  no  cheese  made  on 
farms  in  Canada. 

The  comparatively  sparse  settlement  and 
small  number  of  cows  kept  within  a 
reasonable  radius  of  any  given  point  have 
so  far  made  it  impossible  to  secure  suffi- 
cient milk  to  put  the  cheese  factory  on 
a  self-sustaining  liasis  in  tlie  territory  west 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  except  in  some  parts 
(if  Manitoba.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  cream-gatliering  creamery,  whose 
operations  may  be  extended  to  a  very 
wide  territory,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
most  suitable  form  of  the  factory  system 
for  that  part  of  the  country.  Under  this 
system  the  farmers  who  support  the  es- 
tablishment provide  themselves  with  hand- 
power  cream  separators,  and  send  the 
cream  only  to  the  factory.  The  cream 
is  delivered  over  long  distances  every 
second  or  third  day,  and  thus  a  large  saving 


is  effected  over  the  cost  of  delivering  milk 
every  day.  As  the  milk  must  be  delivered 
early  in  the  morning,  the  area  from  which 
it  is  obtained  is  necessarily  much  smaller 
than  in  the  other  system. 

The  latest  returns  show  that  there  are 
3,760  cheese  factories  and  creameries  in 
Canada,  and  12  condensed  milk  or  milk 
powder  plants.  The  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  are  distributed  by  provinces 
as  follows  : — 


factories,  either  proprietary  or  joint  stock, 
the  milk  suppliers  are  the  recognized 
owners  of  the  product,  and  they  usually 
appoint  a  salesman,  a  treasurer,  and  other 
officers  to  look  after  their  interests.  In 
some  cases  the  owner  of  the  factory 
is  appointed  salesman. 

The  owner  or  company  receives  a  fixed 
rate  for  manufacturing,  except  in  very 
limited  districts,  where  the  factories  are 
operated   on    a    percentage    of    the   value 


Ontario   ... 
Quebec   ... 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  l^runswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Saskatchewan    ... 


Total 


Cheese 
Factories. 

Creameries. 

i,oiy 

128 

894 

576 

3 

53 

— 

23 

18 

30 

24 

17 

7 

I', 

'7 

8 

2 

17 

1.984 

865 

59 

698 

I 

I 

3 
I 

19 


I 

125 


782 


129 


The  cheese  factories  and  creameries  are 
not  organized  on  any  uniform  plan.  Many 
of  them  are  owned  and  operated  by  in- 
dividuals or  firms,  others  are  owned  by 
joint-stock  companies,  the  shareholders  of 
which  may  or  may  not  be  milk  suppliers. 

In    the    business     organization     of     the 


of  the  product  sold.  Where  the  fixed  rate 
is  in  vogue,  it  varies  for  manufacturing 
cheese  from  i  to  lA  cents  per  pound  and 
from  2i  to  2i  cents  per  pound  for 
butter,  according  to  the  locality  or  the 
competition  between  factories  for  a  milk 
supply. 


THE  POULTRY   INDUSTRY 

Bv    \V.    P\A\VCETT    MOORE 


TT  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
the  demand  for  prime  poultry  and 
eggs  in  the  Dominion  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  and  were  every  farmer  to  keep 
his  poultry  for  profit,  bestowing  as  much 
attention  on  their  selection,  breeding,  and 
management  as  he  does  upon  his  larger 
stock,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
find  them  a  paying  proposition. 

At  present  very  large  quantities  of 
chicken  and  eggs  are  imported,  and  even 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  poultry  con- 
ditions are  ideal,  many  car-loads  of  eggs 
come  from  California,  Washington,  and 
the  adjoining  States.  In  the  province  of 
Quebec  the  enormous  and  ever-increasing 
consumption  of  eggs  and  fowl  in  the  large 


cities  led,  three  years  ago,  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject.  It  was  difficult 
to  obtain  accurate  statistics,  but  easy  to 
ascertain  that  at  that  time  the  province 
was  importing  from  abroad  great  quan- 
tities of  eggs,  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  single  house  in  Montreal 
was  receiving  1,250,000  from  Russia. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Pro- 
vincial Governments  have  through  their 
lecturers  and  the  wide  dissemination  of 
leaflets  done  much  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  methods  necessary  to 
success,  and  many  up-to-date  and 
excellent  lessons  have  also  been  learned 
from  the  great  poultry  plants  south  of 
the  boundary. 
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The  varying  climatic  conditions  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Dominion  render 
the  employment  of  widely  different  methods 
of  housing  and  management  essential,  and 
poultry  keepers  in  the  prairies  and  east  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with 
those  on  the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  farms 
where  poultry  raising  is  taken  seriously, 
the  Tolnian  and  other  open-fronted  houses 
are  largely  coming  into  general  use,  and 
it  is  now  realized  that  the  birds'  health 
and  productive  powers  are  dependent  on 
adequate  light  and  ventilation. 

The  principal  poultry  centre  for  British 
Columbia  is  at  Duncan,  Vancouver  Island, 
where  the  Creamery  Association  have  estab- 
lished, under  very  competent  management, 
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a  co-operative  egg-packing  and  poultry- 
fattening  station.  Here  the  eggs  from 
each  larm  are  stamped  with  a  distinctive 
number  and  sold  under  a  guarantee  of 
freshness,  practically  on  similar  lines  to 
the  method  practised  in  Denmark.  M.iny 
other  stations  conducted  in  the  s;imc  way 
are  now  in  operation  throughout  the 
country. 

Speaking  generally,  utilitv  fowl,  i.e.  those 
which  combine  table  qualities  with  egg 
prixluctiveness,  are  the  most  popul.ir, 
though  in  the  prairies  antl  east  many 
farmers  prefer  the  purely  laying  types 
on  account  of  their  early  maturity  and 
general  hardiness.  Of  the  former  class 
the  Wyandotte,  Plymouth  or  Barred  Rock. 
Orpington,  and  Rhode  Island  Red  arc  the 
most  kept,  while  of  the  latter  the  Leghorn, 
Minorca,  and  Campine  are  favourites. 
It  may  be  said  that  nowadays  most 
poullrymen  arc  realizing  the  fact  that  by 
judicious  breeding  and  careful  trap-nest 
selection  of  the  parent  stock,  the  utility 
breeds  may  be  made  to  equal  and  even 
surpass  the  laying  types  in  egg  production. 
It  has  been  the  effort  of  those  employed 
by  the  various  authorities  to  impress  this 
theory  upon  the  minds  of  the  farmers, 
and  when  it  has  gained  more  general 
acceptance  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  great  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  will  take  place.  At  present  in 
too  many  cases  no  attention  is  paid  to 
breeding,  fresh  blood  is  seldom  intro- 
duced, and  the  fowl  are  kept  more  to 
supply  eggs  to  the  family  than  as  a 
profitable  accessory  to  the  larger  stock. 

In  the  orchards  of  the  Pacific  slope 
poultry  arc  sometimes  run.  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  themselves,  their 
owner,  and  the  fruit  trees.  They  here 
lind  shade  and  insects  in  abundance,  while 
the  land  is  cleared  of  caterpillars  and 
grubs  and  enriched  by  manure.  The 
industry,  however,  might  well  become 
more  general  in  this  region. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  poultry 
manure  is  the  very  finest  fertilizer  for 
tomatoes,  and  when  collected  below  fatten- 
ing crates  fetches  a  high  price  for  this 
particular  purpose  in  Surrey  and  the  other 
fattening  centres  in  England.  Again,  on 
the  vast  stubble  fields  of   the  wheat    belt 


poultry  could  be  lun  .it  .i  good  profit  foi 
si.\  weeks  at  least  after  harvest.  Much  of 
the  dropped  grain  would  be  saved,  and 
the  portable  colony  house  forms  an  easily 
managed  temporary  home. 

Kxcept  on  poultry  farms  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  care  and  knowledge  in  preparing 
table  fowl  for  market.  Many  farmers  ship 
their  cockerels  alive  to  market.  Often  this 
entads  a  long  railroad  journey  and  loss 
of  weight  through  fretting,  etc.,  with 
consequent  decreased  returns  to  the 
shipper.  In  a  country  where  ice  can 
always  be  obt.iined  this  is  a  mistake. 
.\gain,  ill  (.'aiiada  as  in  (it eat  ISritain,  old 
and  young  fowl  are  often  mixed  together 
indiscriminately  on  the  retailer's  slab  and 
sold  as  chicken.  The  iininstructcd  or 
unwary  housewife  does  not,  therefore, 
have  a  continuous  inducement  to  buy 
poultry.  What  are  known  as  capons  and 
crate-fattened  clucken  are  marketed  in 
negligible  numbers. 

The  methods  of  feeding  adopted  are 
very  similar  to  those  practised  in  the 
States.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
that  it  does  not  pay  in  Canada  to  go 
to  the  same  trouble  in  mixing  mashes, 
cooking  or  feeding  balanced  rations,  as  in 
Kngland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  pay  in  the  future,  as  prices  tend  to  rise 
each  year  and  are  already  higher  in  many 
cases  than  those  obtained  in  Leadenhall, 
while  the  quality,  as  has  been  said,  leaves 
room  for  great  improvement. 

The  principal  points  to  be  kept  in  view 
are  the  necessity  for  judicious  breeding 
with  a  definite  aim,  the  feeding  of  a 
properly  balanced  ration,  suitable  hous- 
ing combining  lig'it,  ventilation,  and 
warmth,  the  hatching  of  laying  stock  at 
a  time  which  will  allow  them  to  mature 
when  eggs  are  scarcest,  and  the  proper 
marketing  of  cockerels,  including  the 
important  process  of  fattening  along 
rapid,  economic,  and  commercial  lines. 

Many  e.'cclusive  poultry  farmers  are 
making  good  profits  in  the  day-old  chick 
business,  and  with  the  demand  for  better 
stock  there  are  excellent  openings  in 
this  direction.  Dry  air  incubators  such 
as  the  Cyphers  are  most  used  in  the  east. 

Much  more  might  be  done  in  the 
duck   industry.      The   Pckin   is   the    breed 


iinivci  s.illy  l.iviuinil,  .in<l  Ihis  i-.  n.iliu.il 
.IS  lliire  seems  t<>  be  a  very  small  deni.md 
for  duck  eggs.  ICxcepI  on  the  few  duck 
farms  there  is  not  a  proper  .ippni  i.ition 
of  the  f.ict  that  stock  birds  (Uily  shmild 
be  allowed  free  water  range.  I'niil  this 
is  realized  good  table  duckling  will 
continue  to  be  as  scarce  as  at  piesenl. 
In  a  country  where  the  fanner  can  grow 
quantities  of  feed  on  virgin  soil,  duiii 
farming  should  be  piolil.dile.  At  preseiil 
this  branch  is  in  ils  iiii.iiuv. 

Turkevs  are  principally  on  sale  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Cliristnias,  although  a 
fair  demand,  which  is  mostly  supplied 
from  cold  storage,  exists  in  the  early 
monlhsof  the  vear.  As  in  the  case  of  fowl, 
there  are  endless  opportunities  for  turkey 
raising  in  British  Columbia — free  range, 
a  profusion  of  wild  berries,  grasses,  ami 
insects  combined  with  mild  spring  and 
fall  weather  making  their  rearing  inertly 
a  mailer  (if  careful  housing  iiiiiil  tlu-y 
have  passed  the  poult  stage. 

Geese  arc  chielly  raised  in  l-',astem 
Canada,  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  producing  the  largest  number. 
As  with  other  poultry,  much  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  strain.  The  rich  pasture- 
lands  of  these  provinces,  with  their  numer- 
ous streams,  are  ideal  rearing  grounds 
during  the  vifarm  summer  weather,  and 
as  the  stock  birds  only  arc  kept  during 
the  cold  months  of  the  year,  the  farmer 
has  not  much  trouble  in  seeing  to  their 
proper  housing.  Many  of  the  "  habitants  " 
of  Quebec  province  know  how  to  fatten, 
and  Montreal  market  at  Christinas  has  very 
crcdit.ible  birds  on  sale.  Still  there  is  room 
for  many  improvements,  principally  along 
the  lines  of  breeding  and  marketing. 

In  some  few  districts  the  raising  of 
squab  pigeons  is  practised,  and  this,  if 
scientifically  managed,  is  very  remunera- 
tive—the young  birds  fetching  $i  per 
pair  at  any  high-class  hotel.  As  the 
parent  birds  take  upon  themselves  the 
entire  upbringing,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  all  the  tiresome  detail  of  chicken 
raising  is  eliminated,  and  all  that  must 
be  done  is  to  feed  the  stock.  The  industry, 
which  has  reached  large  dimensions  in 
the  States,  miglit  be  more  generally  carried 
on  in  Canada  with  profit. 
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THE  SWINE-RAISING  INDUSTRY 

By  |,  B.  SPE\'CER,  B.S.A.,  Editor,  Publication's  Branch,  Dki'artmi-at  of  Agriculture  for  Canada 


'  I  ^Ht;  swine-raising  industry  in  Canada 
■^  is  closelv  allied  with  what  may  be 
termed  general  agriculture  or  mixed 
farming.  Even  the  earU"  settlers  raised  a 
few  hogs  to  supply  themselves  with  meat 
and  to  provide  a  product  acceptable  to  the 
local  merchant  in  exchange  for  the  com- 
modities of  commerce.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  urban  populations,  and  the  growth 
of  the  lumbering  industry,  there  grew  up 
a  demand  for  pork  products.  In  the  case 
of  beef,  the  butcher  very  early  became 
a  necessary  factor,  while  in  the  swine 
industrv,  the  farmer  continued  to  combine 
breeding  and  feeding  operations  with  the 
slaughtering  and  curing  of  the  meat. 
Then  there  arose  a  more  or  less  extensive 
fresh  pork  trade,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
packing  houses  were  established  about 
i860  that  an  export  trade  began.  Of  the 
early  years  of  the  industry,  Mr.  William 
Davies  of  Toronto,  tlie  pioneer  pork 
packer  of  Canada,  writes  — 

"  Fifty  years  ago,  or  even  more,  large 
numbers  of  dressed  hogs  were  brought  by 
farmers  to  Toronto.  Besides  the  few  that 
were  bought  by^  local  dealers  many  were 
bought  by  conmiission  men  in  the  cily 
for  local  operators  in  Montreal.  These 
carcasses  were  chopped  up  and  packed  in 
barrels  with  a  certain  amount  of  salt,  then 
coopered  up  tight  and  filled  with  water 
and  brine.  These  barrels  were  then 
shipped  by  boat  to  the  consignees  in 
Montreal.  In  a  few  instances  the}-  were 
were  taken  down  bv  local  Toronto  men. 
Arrived  in  Montreal  these  barrels  of  pork 
were  taken  to  a  Government  Inspection 
Warehouse.  The  Inspectors  were  sworn 
Government  Officials,  and  they  made  out 
a  bill  for  each  owner  specifving  so  many 
barrels  of  mess  pork,  so  many  of  prime 
mess,  etc.,  and  armed  with  this  certified 
bill  the  products  could  be  sold  to  Montreal 
merchants,  from  whom  the  stuff  found  its 
way  into  the  pineries  to  feed  the  lumber- 
men. At  that  day  there  was  positively 
no  export  trade.  Soon  after  that  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  enacted,  and  as  hogs  were  much  more 
plentiful  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Canada,  and  mess  pork  in  barrels  was  put 
up  in  the  United  States  on  a  very  large 
scale,  it  came  to  Canada  duty  free  and 
thus  there  was  a  considerable  amount  avail- 


able for  export,  especially  so  as  the  kind 
of  hogs  desirable  for  the  lumbermen's  use 
were  '  mammoths,'  while  the  sort  desirable 
for  export  were  '  light  weights.'  From  that 
time  the  export  business  increased  largely." 

While  the  market  for  Canadian  pork 
products  was  confined  principally  to  a 
home  demand,  there  was  no  incentive  to 
change  from  the  customs  that  had  become 
well  established,  but  so  soon  as  there  was 
an  appreciable  quantity  for  export,  the 
requirements  of  the  importing  country  had 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  was,  as  it  is  to-dav,  the  business  of  the 
farmer  to  raise  the  hogs  ;  the  finding  of  a 
market  depended  upon  the  commercial 
man,  who  in  this  case  was  the  pork  packer. 
Fortunatelv  for  the  industry,  which 
expanded  very  rapidly,  there  were  in 
Canada  far-seeing  men  engaged  in  the 
packing  business,  and  on  these  the  swine- 
raising  industry  depended  more  than  upon 
any  other  agency.  They  set  about 
developing  the  right  kind  of  hogs  for  the 
best  trade. 

The  English  market  demanded  medium- 
weight  hams  and  "Wiltshire  sides"  full 
of  lean  meat.  Experience  taught  the 
packers  that  the  Yorkshire  and  Tamworth 
breeds  excelled  in  these  particulars.  To 
encourage  farmers  to  raise  hogs  of  these 
breeds  leading  packers  imported  boars  and 
distributed  them  in  hog-raising  sections. 
This  was  done  in  parts  of  Ontario  about 
i8go.  The  desired  result  was  quickly 
obtained,  and  in  few  years  Canadian  hog 
meats  became  very  popular  on  the  Britisli 
market. 

The  possibilities  of  the  bacon  industrv 
appealed  to  Provincial  and  Dominion 
Governments  perhaps  more  especially  at 
the  beginning.  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture,  during  several  •  years  in 
the  nineties,  conducted  a  most  effective 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  "bacon"  hog. 
Bv  means  of  Winter  Fairs  and  Farmers' 
Institute  meetings,  Ontario  farmers  were 
shown  conclusively  that  the  "  bacon  "  hog 
was  the  most  profitable  to  raise  and  the 
most  readily  sold  in  the  best  markets  of 
the  world.  The  wisdom  of  this  counsel 
is  amply  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the 
Swine  Commissioner  who  visited  Denmark 
and  found  that  the  Danish  pig,  fiom  which 
the    highest   priced   bacon   in    England   is 
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made,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  pigs 
advocated  for  Canadian  farmers  and  at 
the  present  time  raised  by  them  in  every 
province.  The  results  of  this  educational 
campaign  were  so  pronounced  tliat  within 
a  few  years  the  railroads  leading  to  the 
large  packing  houses  were  every  week 
shipping  hogs  that  came  well  up  to  the 
standard  required  for  the  export  trade 
from  almost  every  country  station. 

Nor  were  the  other  provinces  asleep  in 
regard  to  the  swine-breeding  industry,  as 
in  each  one  of  them  excellent  progress 
has  been  made,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  quality.  In  each  province  the  "bacon" 
hog  is  the  standard,  and  the  pigs  that  win 
tlie  best  awards  in  the  Eastern  Provinces 
are  of  the  same  type,  age,  and  weight  as 
those  that  take  the  best  awards  in  Ontario 
and  in  the  Western  Provinces. 

The  P'cderal  Department  of  .Agriculture 
has  done  nmch  to  uplift  the  industry,  more 
especially  in  the  provinces  outside  of 
Ontario.  Through  the  Branch  of  the  Live 
Stock  Commissioner  the  teaching  com- 
menced in  Ontario  has  been  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  both  by- 
means  of  Institute  meetings  and  Winter 
Fairs,  while  these  latter  organizations  have 
been  induced  to  frame  their  prize  lists  so 
as  to  encourage  only  breeds  of  the  "bacon" 
type.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  also  distributed  by  means  of 
auction  sales  and  through  Farmers'  Clubs 
breeding  swine  of  superior  quality.  In 
addition  very  valuable  services  have  been 
rendered  by  the  Experimental  Farms, 
especially  the  Central  Farm,  where  the 
questions  of  economical  feeding  and 
sanitary  housing  have  been  very  largely- 
solved. 

The  Export  Trade. —  From  small  begin- 
nings in  the  eai  ly  nineties  the  export 
bacon  tiade  with  Great  Britain  grew  by 
rapid  strides  until  in  1905  Canada  supplied 
the  Mother  Country  with  al')Out  20  per  cent, 
of  her  imported  bacon.  For  a  number  of 
years  a  highly  satisfactory  export  trade  was 
maintained,  but  since  1907  this  has  declined, 
and  to-day  exports  to  Great  Biitain  have 
fallen  to  about  one-third  of  w-hat  they  were 
when  the  trade  was  at  its  height. 

It  must  be  noted  that  up  to  about  1884 
much  of  the  export  pork  was  made  from 
United  States  hogs.     Soon  after  that  time 
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V..lii.lili.in  iioj;s  win.  1.11-vi.l  ill  SlllVK-icill 
luiinlHrs  to  keep  the  jucking  houses 
supphed. 

The  (ollowing  table  shows  tlie  exports 
of  bacon,  hams,  and  pork  from  iS'kS  to 
the  atilumi)  of  1913  : — 


pro<UiCtion  lias  t.ikeii  place.  I'p  to  ii)i ;, 
packin){  houses  in  Ontario  and  \)uelHC 
h.id  a  larije  market  for  pork  west  of  the 
("•real  l„ikes,  but  the  title  has  turned. 
Prairie  Province  farmers,  owinn  to  con- 
liiiued  hijjh    prices  for  pork,    li.ive  liiiiu-d 
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The  falling  of!  in  exports  does  not 
indicate  a  serious  decline  in  the  raising 
of  hogs.  According  to  the  Census  of 
l8»)i  there  were  that  year  on  Canadian 
farms  1.733,850  hogs,  which  number  had 
10  years  later  increased  to  2,353,828,  and 
in  191 1  to  3,610,428. 

Federal  meat  inspection  in  Canada  was 
inaugurated  in  September  iip7.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered  in  inspected  establish- 
ments in  Canada  year  by  year  since  that 
time  : — 

Swine  Slal-ghtered  ix  Canada  at 
Inspected  Establishments. 

Number. 

8  Months  ending  March  31,  1908  861,989 

Year  ending  March  31,  1909    ...  1,532,796 

Year  ending  March  31,  191  o    ...  1,261,496 

Year  ending  March  31,  191 1     ...  1,452,237 

Year  ending  March  31,  1912    ...  1,852,997 

Year  ending  March  31,  1913    ...  1,607,741 

ro  Months  ending  Jan.  31,  1914  1,456,615 

The  decline  in  exports  niubt,  in  a  large 
measure,  be  attributed  to  increasing  con- 
sumption in  Canada.  During  the  years 
of  heavy  export  the  supplies  shipped  out 
were  produced  almost  entirely  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  Western  Pro- 
vinces, while  filling  with  people,  were 
slow  to  produce  hogs  until  the  past  two 
or   three  years,  when  a  great   increase  in 
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their  attention  more  aiui 
feeding  of  hogs  on  their  low-grade  and 
dam.iged  grain,  and  since  the  fall  of  1913 
have  been  shipping  hogs  east  in  large 
numbers.  During  1913  tlic  slaughtering 
of  hogs  in  Canada  showed  a  very  slight 
increase  over  that  for  1912.  The  killings 
in  eastern  houses  showed  a  decrease  which 
was  slightly  more  than  met  by  an  increase 
in  the  west.  This  is  borne  out  by  statistics 
supplied  b}'  the  Meat  Inspection  Division 
of  the  Department  of  .\griculture  in  the 
following  table  : — 


l.i  be  recorded.  Tli.it  ye.ir  a  riconl  w.is 
opened  for  Sulfolks,  Yorkshires,  ami  Tam- 
worlhs,  and  at  various  periods  up  to  1892 
practically  all  of  the  present  breeds  in 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  lianip- 
shires,  were  being  recoidi'd  ;  ll.iiiipshiie 
records  were  opeiud  in  ii)ii>.  The  work 
of  registration  was  carried  on  by  llu'  •\gi  '- 
culture  and  Arts  Association  nt  Oiil.nio 
iinlil  .dmut  the  year  upo,  when  th.it  body 
ceased  to  exist.  From  that  time  until 
the  National  Live  Slock  Keconis  wen- 
formed  in  1905,  imdei-  llu'  Live  Slock 
Pedigree  Act  of  npi,  the  work  of  regis- 
tration was  done  by  the  Lite  Henry 
W.idc,  Secretary  of  l-ive  Slock  Associa- 
tions in  Ontario. 

Since  1905  the  regislralioii  of  swiiic  in 
Canada  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
National  Live  Stock  Records  System  at 
Ottawa. 

The  development  of  a  Canadian 
"bacon"  hog  is  strikingly  reflected  in 
pedigree  registration.  During  the  past 
tliirteen  years  hogs  of  breeds  of  the 
"  bacon "  type  have  increased  by  kaps 
and  bounds  ;  tiiosc  approaching  that  form 
have  more  than  held  their  own,  wliile 
certain  breeds  of  the  short,  thick  type 
have  passed  off  the  stage  so  far  as  regis- 
tration in  Canada  is  concerned.  The 
table  below  shows  the  number  of  pedi- 
grees of  each  of  the  several  breeds  that 
had  been  recorded  up  to  ups,  the  number 
of  each  recorded  up  to  the  beginning  of 
1914,  and  the  number  of  each  recorded  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
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Eastern  Canada 
Western  Canada 


The  exports  of  hog  products  from 
Canada  have,  until  quite  recently,  been 
almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain.  With 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  "  Under- 
wood"  Tariff  in  September  1913  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  of  America 
were  thrown  open  to  meat  products  on  a 
free  basis.  Since  that  time  increasing 
quantities  of  Canadian  bacon,  hams,  and 
pork  have  been  liiuliiig  their  way  over 
the  International   boundary. 

Paligree  Rcgislralion. — The  registration 
of  swine  in  Canada  commenced  with  the 
Berkshire  breed  in  1875,  and  it  was  not 
until  1882   that   other   breeds  commenced 


■913. 

KJ12. 

Increase  oi  Decrease- 

923,908 

1,058,486 

-134.578 

.^3f'.i47 

145,064 

-f  191,083 

Peijigki;e  Registrations. 


Berkshires 
Yorkshires 
Taniworth-- 
Chester  White 
Duroc  Jersey  .. 
Poland  Chinas 
Hampshires     .. 
Essex    ... 
Suffolks 
Victorias 


Up  to 
1900. 


12.147 
6,681 
2.398 

2,5 '9 
706 

2.595 

20 
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UplQ 
I9I4. 


No.  sincf 
1900. 


29.350 

4''.393 
1 0,063 
11,420 

2, .363 
3,878 

933 
272 
28  ( 


17.203 

39.7"  2 

7/'^'5 

8,901 

1,657 
1,283 

933 

252 

19 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES 


By   JOHX    McLEISH,    B.A.,    Chief 

'ITH  a  population  but 
little  larger  tlian 
that  of  London  and 
the  territory  of  an 
empire,  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada, 
Sj  occupying  the 
northern  half  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  has  already 
developed  a  mining  industry  that  has  drawn 
world-wide  attention  to  lier  mineral  re- 
sources. Extending  from  east  to  west 
about  3.500  miles,  and  from  nortli  to  south 

■  The  Monogr.-iphs  and  .Memoirs  on  the  Geology 
and  Mineral  I^csources  of  Canada.  pubMshed  by  the 
Department  of  Mines  at  Ottawa,  including  both 
Geological  Survey  and  Mines  Branches,  the  Annual 
Keports  of  the  Provincial  Dep.artments  of  Mines, 
and  the  Trans,actions  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Societies,  contain  a  v.ast  amount  of  information 
relating  to  the  mineral  resources  and  mining 
industries  of  Canada,  and  this  article  has  been 
compiled  largely  from  data  derived  from  these 
sources. 

"A  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Geology  and 
Economic  Minerals  of  Canada,"  by  G.  A.  Young  and 
K.  W.  Brock.  Geological  Survey,  and  "Economic 
Minerals  and  Mining  Industries  of  Canada,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Mines  Brancli,  have  particularly  been 
very  freely  utilized. 


OF    THE    Division'   of    Min'eral    Rksou 
Mixes,    Ottawa 

about  1,400  miles,  the  area  within  her  boun- 
daries is  approximately  3,729,665  square 
miles,  slightly  larger  than  tlie  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  a  little  less  than  that 
of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  prominence 
already  achieved  by  the  mining  industry 
is  evidenced  in  the  production  of  nickel 
and  asbestos,  for  both  of  which  products 
a  large  proportion  of  the  worlds  markets 
is  now  supplied  from  Canadian  sources. 
The  mining  areas  of  Carilwo,  Klondike, 
Cobalt,  Sudbury,  and  more  recently 
Porcupine  have  been  familiar  terms  in 
the  world's  money  markets. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  mineral 
resources,  one  is  naturally  restricted  to 
an  enumeration  of  those  minerals  whose 
occurrence  has  already  been  noted,  and 
particularly  to  those  that  appear  to  be 
found  in  commercially  available  quantities, 
yet  the  review  of  such  a  vast  area,  much 
of  which  is  known  to  be  highly  mineralized 
or  favourably  situated  geologically  for  the 
occurrence  of  useful  minerals,  affords 
opportunity  for  the  imagination  to  dwell 
upon  the  probability  of  almost  limitless 
resources,  particularly  when  it  is  realized 
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that  only   a   comparatively   narrow   fringe 
of  the  country  has  been  explored. 

The  annual  records  of  mineral  produc- 
tion now  include  eight  metals  produced 
regularly  and  seven  others  obtained 
occasionally,  while  amongst  non-metallic 
products  twenty-four  separate  minerals 
are  annually  mined  or  quarried  in  addition 
to  clays,  stone,  cement  materi.ils,  slate, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  other  similar  materials 
of  construction. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  past 
production  or  present  development  are  the 
latent  possibilities  of  the  mineral  industry. 

The  greater  part  of  Canada  is  unpros- 
pected,  and  much  of  it  even  unexplored, 
yet  sufficient  is  known  of  its  geological 
structure  to  justify  forecasts  as  to  its 
mineral  wealth.  The  rock  structures  of 
the  country  fall  naturally  into  a  number 
of  broad  geological  provinces,  or  regions, 
of  whicli  the  general  outlines  may  be 
recognized.  Their  southern  portions,  at 
least,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  have  been  more  or  less  developed, 
demonstrating  their  mineral  possibilities, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  north- 

R  * 
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w.ird  iinprospeclcd  extensions  of  those 
provinces  Ihc  mineral  deposits  will  also, 
in  some  measure,  In.'  ref>e.ilcd.  Such  au 
assumption  is  juslilieU  by  a  comparison  of 
the  results  already  obtained  in  tlic  fioutler 
cnmps  with  the  corresponding  staj^e  in 
the  development  of  the  older  niiiiinj^ 
districts  of  Canada  antl  the  I'uited  Stales, 
in  the  saftic  gcylojiical  province,  by  the 
discoveries  that  Imwc  followed  the  open- 
ing; up  of  each  new  section,  and  by 
the  fact  that  geological  explorers  report 
the  occurrences  of  t!ic  same  minerals 
and  the  same  sjcoloijical  conditions  in  the 
north  that  characteri/o  that  particular 
region  in  the  south. 

A  brief  summary  of  llic  cli.iiav.'leri>lics 
of  the  main  natural  divisions  of  the  country 
will  suggest  the  possibilities  of  great 
expansion  in  mineral  development. 

This  review  will  be  followed  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  chief  metals  and 
mineral  products  found  in  Canada,  includ- 
ing a  reference  to  their  occurrence  and 
recovery. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Quebec, 
together  with  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
form  the  norlh-e.istcrn  extension  of  tlic 
.Xppalachian  Mountain  system.  This 
App.ilachian  region  is  characterized  by 
rock  formations,  ranging  from  prc- 
Cambrian  to  Carboniferous,  and  in  Canada 
is  found  to  possess  many  of  the  minerals 
which  have  placed  some  of  the  Kastcrn 
States  in  the  foremost  rank  of  mineral  and 
industrial  districts  of  the  world. 

Important  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  gold, 
and  gvpsum  arc  mined  or  quarried  in  Nova 
Scotia.  There  is  also  a  considerable  pro- 
duction of  clay  products — limestone  for 
furnace  flux,  sandstone  for  building  pur- 
poses and  for  grindstones,  granite  and 
manganese  :  antimony,  tripolite,  and  barite 
are  also  mined,  while  some  attention  has 
been  paid  to  copper  and  lead  ores. 
Important  iron-smelting  and  steel-making 
industries  have  been  established. 

Mineral  development  in  New  Brunswick 
is  less  prominent.  This  is  partly  due  no 
doubt  to  the  covering  of  soil  and  the 
forested  areas  which  make  prospecting 
and  discoveries  difficult.  The  principal 
products  at  present  are  iron,  gypsum, 
natural  gas,  lime,  coal,  building  material, 
grindstones,  clays,  and  mineral  water. 
Antimony,  manganese,  and  albertite  have 
been  important.  Copper,  lead,  silver, 
nickel,  gold,  and  other  minerals  have  been 
found.     Shales  rich  in  oils  and  ammonium 


salts  occur  in  large  i|nanllty,  and  seem 
likely  to  give  ri>e  to  an  inipoil.ml 
industry. 

The  south-eastern  poitinn  of  ynebic 
belonging  to  this  area  is  also  an  impor- 
tant producer  of  economic  minerals.  The 
UKiin  .-isbestos  mines  of  the  world  are  found 
here,  and  important  industiies  are  curled 
on  inchron\ic  iron  oie.  copper,  pyrites,  and 
the  quarrying  of  granite.  Iron  ores  and 
gold  also  occur. 

The  southern  portion  of  Ontario  anil  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  designated  as 
the'  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands,  are  covered 
mainly  by  llat-lying  Palaeozoic  rocks  ;  and 
the  mineral  products  include  clay,  cement, 
slate,  lime,  limestone  and  sandstone,  petro- 
leum, natural  gas,  salt,  gypsum,  and  other 
non-met.'illic  products. 

The  country  extending  from  Labrador 
on  tlie  east,  enclosing  the  Hudson  Hay 
basin  and  referred  to  as  the  Laurenlian 
Plateau  Region,  consists  of  a  liuge  U- 
shaped  area  of  pre-C.ambrian  rocks  esti- 
mated to  cover  2,000,000  square  miles,  or 
over  one-half  of  Canada.  This  region 
occupies  nearly  all  but  the  most  southern 
portions  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec, 
Ontario,  and  Manitoba.  Its  topography  is 
characterized  by  small  domes  and  basins 
with  numberless  small  and  large  lakes, 
streams,  rapids,  and  waterfalls.  The  rocks 
of  the  pre-Cambrian  arc  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  useful  and  valuable  minerals 
they  contain.  Iron,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt, 
silver,  gold,  platinum  and  palladium, 
molybdenum,  lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  pyrite, 
mica,  apatite,  graphite,  feldspar,  fluorspar, 
quartz,  corundum,  talc,  actinolite,  the  rare 
earths,  ornamental  stones  and  gems,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.,  are  all  found,  and  are, 
or  have  been,  profitably  mined.  Most  of 
the  other  materials,  both  common  and  r.ire, 
tliat  are  used  in  the  arts  have  been  found. 
The  most  recently  reported  discoveries  are 
of  chromic  iron  ore  containing  minute 
diamonds. 

.Along  the  southern  edge  of  tliis  region 
in  Canada  there  are  known  the  gold  ranges 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  the  silver  of 
Thunder  Bay  ;  a  succession  of  iron  ranges 
extending  from  ^iinnesota  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  Quebec  ;  copper  rocks  of  Michi- 
picoten  and  Bruce  Mines ;  the  Sudbury 
copper-nickel  deposits  ;  the  Montreal  River 
and  Cobalt  silver  areas  ;  the  Porcupine, 
Larder  Lake,  and  Kirkland  Lake  Gold- 
fields  ;  the  corundum  deposits  of  Eastern 
Ontario  ;  the  magnetites  of  Eastern  Ontario 
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and  Quebec,  .uid   tlieii    I.m  ge  ap.itite  inii'a 
deposits,  etc. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  nnprospiiled 
n.itiiii-  of  the  country  u  ni.iy  I'l-  poinlid 
out  that  three  of  llie  most  important 
mining  regions  in  Canada,  the  a^be•^lo^ 
dipt)>its  of  Quebec,  the  nickil  deposits  of 
Sudbuiy  -each  of  these  being  the  laigesl 
and  lno^t  important  deposits  of  their  kind 
known  in  the  world—and  the  silver  deposits 
of  Cobalt,  counted  anu)ngst  tlie  richest 
silver  deposits  ever  discovered,  wen-  all 
found  as  a  direct  result  of  raiUv.iy  con- 
striiclion.  The  Ontario  Ciovernment  rail- 
way, tlie  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario,  was  built  for  the  purpose  i>i 
colonization  and  the  opening  up  ;uicl 
settlement  of  a  great  clay  bell.  Us  liist 
important  result  was  the  development  of 
a  mineral  industry  that  has  provided  a 
paying  traffic  for  the  road  from  the  start, 
and  has  in  addition  provided  a  local  market 
for  the  agriculturist.  It  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion that  tills  great  northern  area,  almost 
entirely  unexplored  and  but  slightly  pros- 
pected, contains  vast  stores  of  mineral 
wealth  whicli  will  become  available  as  llie 
country  is  opened  up. 

The  interior  contincnlal  plain,  iiichiding 
the  greater  portions  of  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  which  lie  outside  of  the 
pre-Cambrian,  and  llie  province  of  .\lbcrt;i, 
is  pre-eminently  agricultural,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  an  important  market  for 
the  product  of  the  mines  it  will  liavi- 
a  large  output  of  non-metallic  minerals. 
This  area  is  underlain  for  the  most  part 
by  sedimentary  rocks,  cliieHy  of  Cretaceous 
age,  and  containing  coal,  building  stones, 
clays,  and  cement  materials.  Natural  gas 
over  wide  areas  and  under  great  pressure 
has  been  tapped,  and  there  appears  to  be 
every  indication  of  the  existence  of  oil- 
fields. 

Enormous  deposits  of  tar  sands  have 
been  found  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Alberta.  The  lignite  of  the  eastern  plains, 
useful  for  local  purposes,  becomes  more 
highly  bituminous  as  the  mountains  arc 
approached.  Gold  is  found  in  a  nimiber 
of  the  rivers  coming  from  the  mountains. 
Clay  iron-stone  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
the  noith-vvest  and  may  in  time  be  utilized. 
Salt  and  gypsum  are  also  found. 

The  Cordilleran  belt,  in  South  America, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  the  Western  States,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  mining 
regions  of  the  world,  noted  principally  for 
its  wealth  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 
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In  Canada  this  belt  has  a  Icnjith  of  1,3110 
and  a  width  of  400  miles,  and  its  rocks 
range  from  the  oldest  formations  to  tlie 
younjjest.  It  is  not  only  ricli  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  line,  but  has 
cnorn»ous  resources  of  coal  of  excellent 
iiuality,  varying  from  lignites  to  anthiacile, 
which  is  conveniently  distribnled.  Tho»);h 
mo»tly  unprospected,  it  has  already  been 
proved  to  possess  the  greatest  coal-fields, 
several  of  the  greatest  copper  and  silver- 
lead  mines,  and  two  of  the  greatest  placer 
camps  in  Western  America  —  a  region 
noted  for  its  extr.iordinarv  mineral  wealth. 


'I'lii-    Misi'UAi.    I'uoiiii  riiiN    oi-    Casaha    i\    kji  v 


I'liMln.-l. 


Militllk. 


Copper,  value  at  iS'iCk)  cents  per  pound 

(lold     " 

Pig  iron  '  from  Can.uli.iii  ore 

Iron  ore  >oUl  lur  export 

Lead,  value  at  4'<>5<)  cents  per  poiuid 

Nickel,  value  at  30  cents  per  pouiul 

Silver,  value  at  5i)'79i  cents  per  ounce 

Cobalt  and  nickel  oxides     ... 

Zinc  ore 

Total 


Lb. 

Or.. 

Tons 

i'.b. 

6'/.. 

Tons 


21(1,614 
37,662,703 

4').'>7f>77'2 
31,750,618 

7.535 


Dollnm, 

".7.S.'1.44" 

l6,.>i6,I3l 
<)<>6,42>) 
430,561 

'.7.S4.7".'i 

I4,i;03,032 

lS,i)S4,()i.> 

689,51 1 

400,000 


66,127,821 


Statistics. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  each 
metal  or  mineral  product  mined  in  Canada, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  set  forth  here  in 
tabular  form  a  record  of  the  mineral 
production  in  Canada  in  1913  as  published 
in  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Mines  at  Ottawa. 

In  this  table  the  quantities  of  the  metals 
shown  include  not  only  the  product  of 
refineries,  etc.,  which  is  comp.iratively 
small,  but  also  the  metals  contained 
in  smelter  products  produced  and  the 
metals  estimated  as  recovered  from  ores 
produced  and  shipped  outside  of  Canada 
for  treatment. 

The  metals  are  valued  for  statistical 
purposes  at  the  market  price  of  the 
refined  product. 

Non-metallic  products  are  valued  as 
shipped  fron\  the  mines. 

The  unit  ton  used  is  the  ton  of  2.000  lb. 

Metallic  Minerals. 

Aluminium. — Bauxite,  the  commercial  ore 
of  aluminium,  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
Canada,  but  the  metal  aluminium  is  pro- 
duced from  ores  imported  from  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  in 
extensive  reduction  works  situated  at 
Shawenegan   P'alls,   Quebec. 

There  are  numerous  occurrences  of  feld- 
spar in  Canada,  some  of  which  are  very 
pure,  and  it  is  possible  that,  with  improved 
processes  of  manufacture,  these  maj' 
become  important  sources  of  aluminium 
in  the  future. 

The  exports  of  aluminium  in  ingots,  bars, 
etc.,  from  Canada  during  1913  were  6,508 
tons,  valued  at  $1,762214,  besides  manu- 
factures   of    aluminium   valued   at   §8,203. 

Antimony. — Ores  of  antimony,  consisting 
mainly  of  stibnite  or  sulphide  of  antimonv, 
have  been  found  and  worked  in  a  number 


Non-Milallic. 

Actinolite 
Arsenic,  white 
Asbestos 
.Vsbestic 

Coal     

Corundum 

Feldspar 

Graphite 

Grindstones   ... 

Gypsum 

Magnesitc 

Mica 

Mineral  pigments — 

Harytes    ... 

Ochres    ... 
Mineral  water 
Natural  gas    ... 

Peat     

Petroleum,  value  at  §1782  per  barrel 
Phosphate  (returns  not  complete) 

Pvrites  

Quartz 

Salt       

Talc     

Tripolite         

Total 


SInictiiral  Matcriah  and  Clay  Prodiicls. 

Cement,  Portland 
Clav  products — 

Brick,  common,  pressed,  paving 

Sewer-pipe 

Fireclay,  drain  tile,  pottery,  etc. 

Kaolin 
Lime    ... 
Sand  and  gravel 
Sand-lime  brick 

Slate     

Stone — 

Granite    ... 

Limestone 

Marble 

Sandstone 

Total  structural  materials  and  clay  products. 
All  other  non-metallic 
Total  value,  metallic 


Tons 


M.cii.ft. 
, ..  Tons 
...  Brls. 
...    Tons 


Tons 
Bush. 


Sq. 


Grand  total,  1913 


66 
1 ,692 

-4.1.^5 
15,115,089 

1. 177 

15.935 

2,162 

4,284 

(1^9,698 

770 


500 
7,671,381 


1.432 


720 

101,463 

3.83o,(joi) 

19,016 

36,250,311 

137.0.3^' 

5^'.«4i 

(p,282 
43,900 

i.477.5'<<) 

4,620 

1 70, 1 1 2 


641 

6,410 

5.987 

4 '.774 

— 

i73.^>77 

20.345.763 

3.33«.3'4 

2,600 

10, ion 

228,080 

40^).439 

25 

217 

228,811 

638,185 

78,261 

169,842 

100,791 

491,280 

12,250 

45,980 

620 

12,138 

47.517.155 


Brls.    8,658,922  '  11,227,284 


7.709,224 

920,973 

1,037,870 

5,000 

1,605.812 

1.712,256 

962,004 

^'.444 

i,''44.">^.i 
3.087,991 

250.373 
2 16,657 

30,386,071 

47.5 1 7. '.S5 
66,127,821 


144,031,047 


■  Tlie  tot.il  production  of  pig  iron  in  Can.ida  in  iqij  was  i,i.8,()67  short  tons,  of  wliich  it  i.s  estimated 
73,508  tons  should  be  credited  to  Canadian  ores  smelted,  and  1,055,459  tons  to  imported  ore. 
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of  localities  in  Eastern  Canada,  chief  among 
which  are  the  mines  at  West  Gore  in 
Hants  County,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Prince  William,  York  County, 
New  Brunswick.  In  both  cases  mining 
operations  have  been  intermittent  in 
character,  and  the  total  shipments  of  ore 
and  concentrates  during  25  years  does 
not  seem  to  have  exceeded  7,000  tons. 
Attempts  at  smelting  operations  have  been 
made,  but  both  properties  are  now  inactive. 
There  is  an  occasional  recovery  of  the 
metal  in  the  Icad-smclting  and  refining 
plant  at  Trail,  B.C.,  antimony  being  a  minor 
constituent  of  some  of  the  silver-lead  ores 
of  Southern  British  Columbia. 

The  occurrence  of  antimony  minerals  has 
also  been  noted  at  South  Ham  in  Wolfe 
County,  province  of  Quebec. 

In  British  Columbia  stibnite  has  been 
reported  at  Watkinsons,  about  2^  miles 
above  Lytton,  on  the  Fraser  River ;  on 
Cadwalladar  Creek,  Lillooet  district  ;  on 
the  Alps  and  .-Vlturus  claims,  north  fork 
of  Carpenter  Creek,  Slocan  district ;  and 
in  the  .A.tlin  district  on  the  west  shore  of 
Taku  .Arm,  about  10  miles  north  of  Golden 
Gate.  Occurrences  have  also  been  noted 
in  the  Yukon  district  on  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Stewart  River  about  5 
miles  above  Gordon  Landing,  while  more 
recently  important  antimony-silver  veins 
have  been  found  on  Carbon  and  Chieftain 
hills  in  the  Wheaton  River  district,  north- 
west of  Lake  Bennett  in  the  Southern 
Yukon. 

Arsenic. — Arsenopyritc  or  mispickel  ores 
are  found  abundantly  in  Eastern  Ontario, 
particularly  in  the  county  of  Hastings. 
These  deposits  arc  usually  auriferous,  and 
the  Deloro  Mine  in  Marmora  township 
was  worked  for  many  years  for  the 
recovery  of  both  gold  and  white  arsenic. 
In  Northern  Ontario,  mispickel  has  also 
been  found  in  quantity  on  the  shores  of 
Net  Lake  near  Lake  Timagami  ;  in  Davis 
township,  Nipissing  district ;  near  Schreiber 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ;  and  also 
in  the  Rainy  River  district. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  small  quantity 
of  mispickel  concentr.ite  was  produced  at 
the  gold-mine  operated  at  Goldboro,  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  present  production  of  white  arsenic 
in  Canada  is  being  derived  altogether  fro.m 
the  silver-cobalt-arsenic  ores  of  the  Cobalt 
district  in  Ontario,  the  arsenic  being 
recovered  as  a  by-product  in  the  several 
smelting  works  situated  at  Thorold,  Deloro, 


Orillia,  Kingston,  and  Welland.  The  annual 
production  of  white  arsenic  during  the  past 
5  years  has  been  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  exported. 

Cobalt. — Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
now  famous  ore  deposits  of  the  Cobalt 
district  of  Northern  Ontario,  the  metal 
cobalt  had  alreadv  been  noted  as  a 
constituent  of  the  Sudbury  nickel-copper 
deposits  ;  in  fact,  a  small  recovery  there- 
from was  reported  from   1892  to  1894. 

The  silver-cobalt-nickel  ores  of  the  Cobalt 
district  are  mined  primarily  for  their  silver 
contents,  the  cobalt  being  a  by-product. 
These  ores  have  apparently  displaced  nearly 
all  others  in  supplying  the  world's  demand 
for  cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  being  recovered  in  Canada  in 
the  form  of  cobalt  oxide  and  cobaltic 
material  containing  nickel  or  nickel  oxide 
and  a  little  silver,  in  Canadian  smelters 
situated  at  Deloro,  Thorold,  Welland, 
Orillia,  and  North  Bay  respectively. 

Copper. — Native  copper  occurs  in  Canada 
in  a  number  of  different  localities,  having 
been  found  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
in  Ontario,  in  Central  British  Columbia  ; 
and  recent  explorations  have  confirmed 
information  obtained  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  that  very  important  copper- 
bearing  ainygdaloids  occur  along  the  arctic 
coasts  of  Canada,  near  Coronation  Gulf  and 
in  Victoria  Land.  None  of  these  deposits 
are  being  exploited  commercially. 

Minerals  containing  copper  as  an  essen- 
tial constituent  are  widespread  in  occur- 
rence. The  two  sulphides,  chalcopyrite 
and  bornite,  are  the  most  important.  In 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  copper 
minerals  have  been  found,  but  no  important 
producing  mines  have  been  developed. 

In  Quebec,  particularly  in  the  district 
known  as  the  Eastern  Townships,  there 
are  numerous  occurrences  of  the  sulphide 
minerals.  Some  of  these  discoveries  were 
important  enough  to  warrant  explorations 
and  commercial  development,  and  many 
small  mines  have  been  in  operation  for 
varving  periods  of  time. 

The  most  important  producing  district 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Sherbrooke.  The 
ores  from  the  active  mines  are  almost 
pure  pyrites,  containing  some  chalco- 
pyrite, and  occasionally  a  little  chalcocite. 
The  sulphur  content  of  the  ore,  which 
runs  over  40  per  cent.,  is  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
copper  is  then  recovered  from  the  cinder 
residues  obtained  at  the  acid  works  by 
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blast-furnace  smelting  with  other  ores. 
The  Quebec  sulphide  ores  of  copper 
nearly  all  contain  small  amounts  of  gold 
and  silver. 

In      Ontario,     copper-bearing      minerals 

occur,  chiefly  in  the  following  districts  : — 

North      Hastings,     where      chalcopyrite 

occurs      in       association       with      pyrites 

deposits  ; 

Parry  Sound,  where  some  rich  pockets 
of  bornite  and  chalcopyrites  were  found  ; 
Sudbury  district,  where  copper  sul- 
phides, chiefly  chalcopj'rite,  occur  in 
association  with  nickel  sulphides  in  the 
well-known  deposits  of  nickcliferous 
pyrrhotite  of  that  region  ; 

North  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  comprising 
the  area  westward  from  the  Sudbury 
district  to  Lake  Superior,  and  extending 
northward  for  at  least  40  miles.  Some 
of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  copper  ores 
in  Ontario  were  in  this  district — at  the 
old  Wallace  mine,  now  long  since 
abandoned,  and  at  the  well-known 
Bruce  Mines  ; 

In  Northern  Ontario,  at  the  Alexo 
Mine,  near  Matheson,  chalcopyrite 
associated  with  a  nickcliferous  pyrrho- 
tite occurs  in  serpentine.  Mining 
operations  are  in  progress,  and  a  small 
tonnage  of  copper-nickel  ore  has  already 
been  produced. 

Copper  sulphides  liave  also  been  found 
in  the  district  west  of  Port  .Arthur, 
and  in  a  number  of  localities  in  the 
Timiskaming  and  Timagami  districts. 
A  small  amount  of  copper  is  recovered 
annually  from  some  of  the  silver  ores  of 
Cobalt. 

Ontario's  production  of  metallic  copper 
in  1913  was  25,884,836  lb.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  was  obtained  froai  the 
pyrrhotites  of  the  Sudbury  district.  In 
this  locality  two  large  smelting  plants 
are  in  active  operation,  treating  ores 
obtained  from  their  own  mines  by  blast- 
furnace smelting.  A  third  company  has 
been  exploring  other  properties  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  another  large 
smelting  plant  will  probably  be  erected 
in  the  near  future. 

British  Columbia  is  at  present  the 
principal  copper-producing  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  copper-bearing 
minerals  being  found  in  numerous 
localities  in  various  parts  of  tlie  province. 
The  important  minerals  are  usually 
chalcopvrite  or  bornite,  or  both.  The 
known  occurrences   arc   too    numerous    to 
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':iM(icrccl  iiiclividiially,  l>ut  llio 
piiiicipal  districts  in  which  iniporl.tiil 
discoveries  h;ivc  been  made  arc  in 
Southern  British  CoUiniliia.  in  the  West 
Kooten.iy  and  Kaniloops  disirii-ls,  and  in 
the  Co;ist  district  at  a  number  of  points 
along  the  mainland  and  on  some  of  the 
coastal  islands.  The  most  important 
active  producing  mines  are  at  Rossl.ind, 
at  Phoenix,  and  at  Motherlode  in  the 
interior,  and  at  Britannia  or  Howe 
Sound.  Texada  Island,  and  Oranby  H.iy 
on  the  caist. 

The  principal  x-aluablo  constituent 
recovered  from  the  Rossland  ores  is 
gold,  so  that  strictly  the  ores  should  he 
classed  as  gold  ores  containing  a  litlk- 
copper.  The  ores,  however,  are  treated 
by  bl.ist-furn.icc  smelting,  and  the  gold 
is  afterwards  recovered  from  the  copper 
ni.attc.  The  gold  content  of  the  ore 
v.iries  from  0*4  to  about  r^  oz.  per  ton  ; 
the  silver  varies  from  0-3  to  25  oz.  per 
ton  :  the  copper  from  07  to  about  ^5 
per  cent.  Ores  containing  higher  values 
in  gold,  or  more  copper,  have  been 
found  occasionally. 

The  ore  deposits  of  the  Boundary 
district  arc,  at  present,  tlie  most 
important  deposits  of  copper-bearing  ores 
in  Canad.i.  Tlie  ore  bodies  occur  in 
mineralized  zones  in  altered  limestones. 
They  range  in  size  from  small  lenses, 
less  than  20  ft.  in  thickness  and  100  ft. 
in  length,  to  huge  ore  bodies,  such  as 
that  at  the  Knob  Hill-Ironside  Mine  at 
Phoenix,  which  has  a  thickness  of  125  ft., 
a  known  width  of  900  ft.,  and  a  lengtii 
of  about  2,500  ft.  The  ore  througliout 
is  remarkably  uniform,  and  is  almost 
self-fluxing.  It  contains  from  1-2  to  i-6 
per  cent,  of  copper,  with  about  Si  in 
gold  and  silver  per  ton.  The  important 
producing  mines  are  located  in  or  near 
the  town  of  Phoenix,  and  at  Deadwood, 
about  4  miles  from  Greenwood,  B.C. 
The  ores  arc  smelted  in  water-jacketed 
blast  furnaces,  producing  a  matte  tliat 
is  afterwards  treated  in  Bessemer 
converters. 

The  ore  deposits  of  the  Coast  district 
are  of  three  distinct  tj'pcs.  The  Bri- 
tannia Mines,  on  Howe  Sound,  are 
producing  chalcopyrite  ores,  containing 
small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
development  work  is  very  extensive,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
deposits  will  prove  to  be  verj-  large. 
The   ores  arc    concentrated    and    shipped 


lo  the  I'niteil  Slates  for  tre.ilnuMil. 
Several  mines  on  Texad.i  Nlaiul  produce 
bornitc,  with  which  is  associ.ited  more 
or  less  chalcopyrite.  Very  important 
deposits  of  pyrites,  with  which  is 
associated  chalcopyrite,  have  been  found 
less  than  a  niile  from  tide  water,  near 
Cir.mby  Bay,  and  about  110  miles  from 
Prince  Rupert.  l-'xtensive  development 
work,  performed  during  the  last  three 
years,  has  shown  that  these  deposits  arc 
very  large.  A  smelting  plant  has  been 
erected  for  their  treatment. 

Copper  sulphides,  chielly  chalcopyrite 
and  bornitc,  occur  at  many  points  along 
the  Pacific  coast  and  on  the  adjacent 
isl.mds.  Some  prospecting  and  some 
development  work  have  been  done  at  a 
few  points,  and  the  future  will  probably 
witness  the  development  of  other  important 
producing  mines. 

The  total  copper  production  of  British 
Columbia,  in  h^i,'?,  is  estimated  at  45,791,. =597 
pounds. 

Ores  containing  copper  have  been  dis- 
covered at  a  number  of  points  in  tlie  Yukon 
territory,  and  one  mine,  the  Pueblo,  at 
Wliitehorse,  gives  promise  of  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  producer. 

Gold. — In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  the  quest 
of  gold  was  one  of  tlie  earliest  of  our 
industries.  In  Nova  Scotia,  in  Ontario,  and 
in  British  Columbia,  mining  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  in  earnest  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  about  i860,  largely  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  discoveries  in  California, 
The  gold  production  of  Canada  in  1913  was 
valued  at  $16,216,131,  of  which  96,375,554 
was  recovered  from  alluvial  deposits. 

During  a  few  years,  however,  from  i89,S 
to  1904,  owing  to  the  large  Klondike  placer 
output,  the  production  was  higher,  but 
otherwise  the  growth  of  output  has  been 
uniform. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Xova  Scotia  in 
1858,  but  1862  really  marks  the  beginning 
of  gold-mining.  For  many  years  the 
production  averaged  about  8400,000  per 
annum,  but  it  has  recently  greatly  fallen 
off.  The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  pro- 
vince form  a  belt  varying  in  widtli  from 
10  to  70  miles  and  extend  some  260  miles 
in  length  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  this 
area  the  gold  occurs  in  the  free  state  in 
saddle-shaped  quartz  veins. 

The     occurrence    of     alluvial    gold     in 

Southern  Quebec  was  first  recorded  in  1824. 

Mining  commenced  in  1847,  and  operations 

have  been  carried   on  intermittently  since 
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Inil  with  VII V  lilllf  recovery  in  nunt 
years. 

A  small  ,4Miouiil  ol  gold  .ilso  conns  fidin 
the  ores  of  the  M.islein  rovviislii|is,  wlu  ic 
pyrites  and  ch.ilcopyrile  are  mined  lor 
their  topper  and  sulphur  contenl.  and 
the  gold  is  recovered  as  a  bypioducl. 

Amongst  the  various  gold-be. uing  dis- 
tricts of  Ontario  mav  be  nienlioned  the 
Kastern  Onlario  gold  lull  in  ll.islingsand 
neighbouring  counties,  I'.iiiv  Soimd  dis- 
trict, the  Porcupine  and  I. aider  Lake  and 
Kirkl.ind  l.ake  areas,  Wanapitei  Lake,  the 
district  north  of  l.ake  II  in  on,  Micliipicoten, 
Shebandowan  Lake,  .Sturgeon  Lake,  and 
L.ike  of  the  Woods. 

The  Kastern  Ontario  gold  bell  was  liist 
exploited  in  1866.  This  district  comprises 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Peterborough 
Countj'  and  passes  through  the  northei  u 
parts  of  Hastings,  Lennox  and  Addington, 
and  Krontenac  counties.  There  are  many 
small  mines  in  this  area  which  have  been 
intermitlently  worked  since  discovery. 

The  Porcupine  gold  area  is  situated 
in  Northern  Ontario,  about  450  miles  north 
of  Toronto  and  120  miles  north  of  the 
Cobalt  silver  district.  The  most  important 
developments  have  taken  jilace  in  the 
township  of  Tisdale,  but  promising  dis- 
coveries have  also  been  m.ade  in  other 
townships  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  also 
producing  properties  in  Munro  and  Gui- 
bord  near  Matheson,  in  Otto  at  Swastika, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Larder  Lake.  The 
occurrence  of  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been 
known  in  this  district  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1909 
that  discoveries  of  importance  were  made 
and  interest  aroused.  Karly  in  1910  a  rush 
started,  and  around  the  original  discoveries 
lots  were  staked  for  miles  regardless  of 
the  values  they  contained.  The  best-look- 
ing finds  were  tested  during  1910,  and  early 
in  191 1  the  construction  of  several  mills 
was  well  under  wav.  Although  the  first 
mill  only  started  in  July  1912,  the  gold 
production  from  the  district  for  that  year 
was  about  81,700,000,  and  in  1913  84,535,463. 

Gold  as  well  as  others  of  the  rarer 
metals  is  recovered  in  the  refining  of  the 
mattes  from  the  Sudbury  copper-nickel 
ores. 

In  Western  Ontario  many  properties  have 
been  worked  intermittently  though  few 
continuously. 

In  Manitoba  some  attention  is  at  present 
being  paid  to  the  area  lying  south-east 
of   Lake  Winnipeg  and  along  the  Ontario 
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boundary,    where    some    discoveries    liave 
recently  been  made. 

Alluvial  gold  has  been  found  in  many 
of  the  rivers  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
the  North-West  Territories,  though  actual 
production  has  been  limited  to  a  small 
rccoverv  from  the  Saskatchewan  River 
immediately  above  and  below  Edmonton. 
In  F.rilish  Columbia  practically  the 
first  mineral  development  is  that  due  to 
the  Fraser  River  gold  rush  in  1858  and 
succeeding  \'cars,  when  the  Cariboo  and 
Quensel  districts  were  discovered,  followed 
in  1874  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cassiar. 
Lode  gold-mining  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  in  i8()0  with  the  staking  of 
the  Rossland  gold-copper  camp,  followed 
by  the  discovery  of  the  large  low-grade 
copper-gold  ore  bodies  of  the  Boundary. 
These  ores,  tliough  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  the  province's  gold  production,  are 
complex  gold-silver-coppcr  ores.  Practi- 
cally all  the  copper  ores  of  the  province 
are  auriferous  to  a  greater  or  less  e.\tent. 
The  Nickel  Plate  Mine  at  Hedley  in  the 
Similkameen  is  the  premier  gold-mine  of 
the  province,  and  its  40-stamp  mill  has  been 
a  steady  producer  for  a  number  of  years, 
its  ii)ij  output  being  valued  at  over 
#800,000.  This  ore  is  an  auriferous 
mispickel  with  varying  amounts  of  copper 
and  iron  pyrites. 

In  the  Nelson  district  there  are  several 
gold  properties  working,  some  shipping 
ore  to  the  smelters,  but  the  larger 
number  stamp  milling  and  shipping  tlie 
concentrates. 

There  is  still  a  very  considerable  pro- 
duction of  gold  from  the  placer  and 
hydraulic  properties  of  the  province,  the 
chief  centres  being  the  Cariboo  district, 
Quesnel,  the  Omineca,  and  Atlin,  and  there 
is  yet  much  country  which  is  comparatively 
unexplored. 

As  early  as  1878  miners  began  to  enter 
the  Yukon.  Discoveries  were  made  on 
various  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  but  it 
was  not  until  1894  that  gold  was  found 
on  Quartz  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Indian 
River,  which  enters  the  Y'ukon  above  the 
Klondike  River,  at  whose  mouth  Dawson 
City  now  stands.  Discoveries  followed  on 
Hunker  and  Bonanza  Creeks,  the  latter 
being  especially  rich.  The  news  of  this 
discovery  resulted  in  the  historic  rush  of 
1897-8,  a  stampede  which  is  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mining. 
The  building  of  the  Whitehorse  and  Yukon 
Railway    from     Skagway   to    the   foot    of 


tlie  Whitehorse  Rapids  greatly  aided  the 
development  of  the  district.  The  popula- 
tion in  1900  reached  30,000  and  the  gold 
production  amounted  to  #22,275,000.  From 
that  year  it  decreased  annually,  having 
fallen  by  1907  to  :|3, 150,000,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods  and 
machinery,  chiefly  large  electrically- 
operated  gold  dredges,  the  production  has 
again     increased,    until    in     1913     it      was 
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Within  the  last  few  years  increasing 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  quartz 
properties  of  the  district,  and  one  mill  is 
now  operating  near  Dawson.  The  develop- 
ment of  lode  mines  is  }'et  in  its  infancy 
but  promises  well  for  the  future. 

Iron. — .Although  iron  ores  are  widely 
distributed  in  Canada,  the  present  extensive 
metallurgical  industry  in  iron  and  steel 
has  been  developed  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  basis  of  imported  ores,  chiefly  the 
conveniently  situated  and  comparatively 
cheaply  mined  hematite  ores  of  Bell  Island, 
Newfoundland,  and  ores  from  the  iron 
ranges  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
■There  are,  nevertheless,  a  number  of 
important  iron  ore  deposits  that  have 
contributed  considerable  outputs  in  the 
past,  and  there  are  numerous  occurrences 
which  in  the  future  may  constitute  valuable 
sources  of  supply  for  this  metal. 

In  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  the 
principal  iron  ore  deposits  are  those  at 
Clementsport,  Nictaux,  and  Torbrook  in 
Annapolis  Countv,  and  Brookfield  and 
Londonderry  in  Colchester  County.  X 
wide  variety  of  ore  is  found,  including 
hematites,  magnetite,  bog  ore,  limonitc, 
and   carbonates. 

The  Nictaux  and  Torbrook  field  is 
practically  the  only  one  being  actively 
exploited  at  the  present  time.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  blast-furnace  opera- 
tions have  been  transferred  entirely  to 
Sydney  and  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton, 
where  large  and  extensive  plants  have  been 
erected. 

These  two  plants  include  blast  furnaces, 
coking  plants  with  by-product  recoveries, 
Bessemer  converters  and  open-hearth 
furnaces,  steel  finishing  mills  lor  billets, 
rails,  rods,  wire  nails,  bolts  and  nuts,  etc. 
The  operators  own  or  control  their  own 
collieries  near  Sydney  and  limestone 
quarries  conveniently  situated.  They  own 
and  operate  the  iron-mines  on  Bell  Inland, 
Newfoundland,  the  ore  from  which  not 
only  supplies  all  demands  at  Sydney, 
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but  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 
P2urope. 

Iron  ores  are  found  in  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  in  Carleton  County,  near 
Woodstock,  at  West  Beach  and  Black  River 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundv,  near  St.  Jolin,  and 
also  in  Charlotte  County,  near  Leprcau. 
The  most  important  deposits,  however,  yet 
found  in  tliis  province  are  those  in  the 
township  of  Bathurst,  county  of  Gloucester. 
One  of  those,  the  Nipisiguit  deposit,  con- 
sisting cliiefly  of  magnetite,  was  discovered 
in  1902,  and  has  since  been  actively 
developed.  Shipments  of  ore  have  been 
made  to  the  United  States  and  to  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
in  the  future  other  deposits  of  iron  ore  may 
be  located  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
territory  in  this  district. 

-Along  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  beds  of 
magnetite  have  been  reported  at  many 
points.  The  ore  is  found  in  two  forms, 
viz.  as  massive  deposits  inter=tratified  with 
the  gneiss  and  limestone  of  Laurentian,  or 
as  beds  of  iron  sands  along  the  beaches, 
often  in  considerable  thickness  and  of 
great  extent.  These  ores,  while  carrying  a 
large  percentage  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
also  frequently  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  titanic  acid,  in  fact  during  the 
past  few  years  several  thousand  tons  have 
been  shipped  for  the  titanium  content. 

Deposits  of  ilmenitc  or  titaniferous  iron 
ore  also  occur  north  of  Montreal  at  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Lin,  Ivrv,  and  other  points. 

Limonite  or  bog  iron  ores  have  been 
mined  in  the  St.  Francis  River  district,  east 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  St.  Maurice 
River  to  the  west.  Small  furnaces  have 
been  in  fairly  continuous  operation  at 
Druinmondville  and  Radnor  Forges,  and 
the  product  lias  been  an  excellent  quality 
of  ch.ircoal  pig-iron. 

Magnetite  ores  have  also  been  found  in  the 
townships  of  Grenville,  Templeton,  Hull, 
and  Bristol,  some  of  which  have  been 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent  in  past 
years. 

In  Eastern  Ontario,  chiefly  in  the  counties 
of  Hastings,  Froutenac,  and  [Renfrew,  and 
served  by  the  Central  Ontario  Railway 
and  tlie  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway, 
numerous  deposits  of  iron  ore,  both  hema- 
tites and  magnetites,  are  found.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  those  in  the  township 
of  Mayo,  are  of  considerable  extent. 
Many  have  been  opened  up,  and  several 
hundred     thousand     tons      were      shipped 
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to  smellers  in  the  I'liitod  Sl:iti>i  .iiul 
Canada. 

In  the  ni'itlicin  porlion  oi  the  (Miniiice 
active  miiiinj^  operations  are  at  present 
l>einj;  carried  on  at  Moose  Monntain,  20 
miles  north  of  Sudbury,  at  the  Helen  and 
Majjpie  mines  ne.ir  .Michipicoten.  north- 
west of  S,iult  Stc  Marie,  and  at  the 
Atikokan  K;\nj;e  west  of  Port  Arthur. 
The  Moose  Mountain  deposit,  situated  in 
the  township  of  Mutton,  is  a  large  and 
important  deposit  of  ni.ifjnetitc ;  there  are, 
in  fact,  several  deposits,  constituting  what 
is  known  as  the  Moose  Mountain  Range. 

The  Helen  Mine  in  the  Michipicoten 
Range  is  the  largest  iron  producer  in 
Can.ada,  the  output  approaching  1,000  tons 
per  day.  The  deposit  is  sonic  1,400  ft. 
long  with  an  average  width  of  400  ft.  The 
ore  produced  is  of  three  grades— hematite, 
hard  and  compact,  containing  60  per  cent, 
or  over  ;  hard  brown  limonite  and  hematite, 
57  '°  55  P*^""  cent,  iron  ;  and  soft  brown 
limonite  containing  53  to  54  per  cent.  iron. 
The  ore  is  shipped  by  r.ail  to  Michipicoten 
Harbour,  and  thence  by  boat  to  the  smelters 
at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Midland,  Hamilton,  or 
the  United  States  market.  A  number  of 
other  deposits  in  the  same  vicinity  arc 
being  developed. 

The  Atikokan  Range  is  situated  along  the 
Atikokan  River.  140  miles  west  of  Port 
.Arthur  on  the  Canadian  Xorlliern  Railway. 
The  ore  from  this  range  has  been  used  in 
the  blast  furnace  at  Port  Arthur. 

In  addition  to  the  iron  deposits  being 
actively  operated,  there  are  in  Northern 
Ontario  a  number  of  known  iron  ranges, 
some  of  which  may  prove  to  be  valuable 
ore  reserves. 

The  smelting  industrj'  has  grown  to  large 
proportions  in  this  province  ;  furnaces  have 
been  installed  at  Descronto,  Hamilton,  Port 
Colborne,  Midland,  Parrv  Sound,  and  Sault 
Ste  Marie.  .\t  Hamilton  and  Sault  Ste 
Marie  there  are  large  and  well-equipped 
steel  plants  and  rolling  mills  producing 
bars,  steel  rails,  and  other  steel  products. 

The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  .Vlberta  have  as  yet 
furnished  no  production  of  iron,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  known  occurrences  of 
hematite,  limonite,  and  clay  iron-stone. 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
some  iron  ore  has  been  mined  on  Texada 
Island  and  shipped  to  the  smelter  at  Iron- 
dale,  Wash.,  but  beyond  this  the  iron 
industry  of  the  province  maj'  be  said  to 
be    as    yet    undeveloped.     A    number    of 


occurrences  of  iron  oie,  chielly  niagnelite, 
have  been  noted  on  Vancouver  Island. 

I.diil, — In  Canada  le.id  is  derived  entirely 
from  galena  ores,  the  great  majority  of 
which  are  argentiferous.  In  Nova  Scotia 
such  ores  have  been  worked  near 
Musquodoboit.  in  Cape  lireton  County. 
Veins  of  galena  are  found  in  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  New  Itrunswick,  and  have  been 
found  at  various  points  through  Ihc  Kastcrn 
Townships  of  Quebec,  in  Ciaspe,  in 
Portneuf  County,  and  on  Calumet  Island, 
where  they  have  been  worked  to  some 
extent. 

In  Ontario  the  Krontenac  lead-mnie  was 
opened  about  186.S,  and  a  smelter  was 
erected  in  1S71)  ;  operations,  however, 
ceased  in  1X82.  Various  properties  have 
been  worked  from  time  to  time,  and  tlie 
Fronlenac  is  once  more  being  operated, 
and  a  small  lead  smelter  is  in  operation  at 
Kingston,  treating  Ontario,  United  States, 
and  British  Columbia  ores. 

Practicall)'  all  the  lead  produced  in 
Canada  in  recent  years  lias  come  from  llie 
British  Columbia  silver-bearing  galena  ores. 
The  Blue  Bell  Mine  was  discovered  in  1825, 
but  active  operations  in  the  Ainsworth 
camp  date  from  about  1888,  with  Sandon 
camp  following  in  1892  and  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Star,  St.  Eugene,  and  Sullivan 
in  East  Kootenax'  in  that  year  and  the  next. 
The  latter  are  large  bodies,  comparatively 
low  in  silver  content,  the  St.  Eugene  ore 
being  argentiferous  galena  with  some  zinc 
blende  and  a  little  pyrite  forming  irregular 
lenses  in  a  fissured  zone  within  pre- 
Cambrian   quartzites. 

There  arc  a  few  producing  mines  in  the 
Slieep  Creek  district,  south  of  Nelson,  but 
the  largest  number  of  mines  are  located  in 
the  Ainsworth  and  Slocan  districts.  The 
Sandon-Silverton  camps  especially  are 
showing  promise,  development  at  depth 
having  being  very  satisfactory.  The  West 
Fork  of  the  Kettle  River  will  probably  add 
some  shippers  to  the  list  with  theopcningof 
traffic  on  the  Kettle  Vallej-  Railway,  and  the 
Can.idian  Northern  Railway  ma\'  provide 
shipping  facilities  for  the  silver-lead 
properties  of  the  North  Thompson  River 
Valley. 

West  of  Princeton  in  the  Similkameen, 
at  Leadville,  a  new  camp  is  opening  up  but 
no  shipments  have  yet  been  made.  Oil  the 
coast,  Portland  Canal  district  is  another 
silver-lead  camp,  and  the  newer  discoveries 
toward  the  Bear  River  are  most  promising. 

During  the  past  two  years  shipments 
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have  been  lu.nle  fnnn  several  mines  in 
Ihc  neighbourhood  of  Ha/.elt<<ii  i>ii  the 
Skeena  River.  Hevelopmeiil  has  luiii 
going  on  quietly  aw.iiling  the  ailvenl  oi 
transportation. 

The  le.ul  ores  of  Biilish  Colunibi.i  ari' 
nearly  all  shipped  to  the  smeller  of 
the  Consolidited  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  at  Trail,  which  operates  in 
connection  therewith  an  electrolytic  le.ul 
relinery,  the  products  of  which  are  refined 
gold,  silver,  and  lead,  copper  sulphate,  and 
antimony. 

In  the  Yukon  there  are  several  properties 
which  have  been  developed  and  have 
shipped  occasionally,  but  in  most  cases 
as  yet  the  transportation  charges  have  been 
found  too  heavy  a  burden. 

The  prospects  of  finding  more  lead  ore- 
bearing  areas  throughout  Canada,  and 
especially  in  the  more  remote  districts,  are 
most  favourable,  and  many  districts  now 
known  only  await  transportation  facilities. 

MoIyhilciiKiii. — This  mineral  occurs  as 
molybdenite  or  molybdile,  and  althougli 
found  in  nimicrous  localities  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  there  has  as  yet  been 
practically  no  recovery  of  the  metal  in 
Canada  with  the  exception  of  small  amounts 
obtained  while  developing  or  exploring 
properties. 

Xickel. — Minerals  containing  nickel  have 
been  found  in  a  number  of  localities 
throughout  Canada,  but  the  important 
commercial  deposits  at  present  exploited 
arc  confined  to  the  Cobalt  and  Sudbury 
districts  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 
pj'rrhotites  carrying  a  small  amount  of 
nickel  are  known  to  occur  near  St.  Stephen, 
New  Brunswick,  and  also  in  several  other 
localities  in  Ontario.  Similar  occurrences 
have  been  reported  from  British  Columbia. 
These,  however,  are  comparatively  low  in 
grade  and  have  not  been  successfully 
exploited. 

In  the  Cobalt  district  niccolite,  an  arsenide 
of  nickel,  occurs  either  alone  or  associated 
with  other  less-important  nickel-bearing 
minerals  in  the  veins  in  which  the  native 
silver  and  silver-bearing  minerals  are  found. 
The  average  percentage  of  nickel  in  the 
ores  shipped  from  Cobalt  varies  considcr- 
ablv  for  the  different  mines.  For  the  whole 
district  the  average  is  probably  between 
3  and  5  per  cent.  The  total  tonnage 
is  very  small  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
nickel  is  recovered  as  the  oxide. 

The  Sudburv  nickel  region,  situated   on 
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the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacilic 
Railway  and  265  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
is  included  within  a  single  great  sheet  of 
eruptive  rock  which  forms  a  basin  36  miles 
in  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  and 
16  miles  in  width.  All  the  known  ore 
deposits  occur  either  along  the  edge  of 
the  slieet  or  less  than  4  miles  away  from 
it  in  projections  or  offsets. 

A  considerable  number  of  nickel-bearing 
minerals  have  been  reported  from  the 
region,  the  principal  ones  being  pyrrhotite 
and  pentlandite. 

The  nickel  contents  of  the  ore  varies 
in  the  different  mines  but  will  average 
a  little  over  3  per  cent.  The  ore  is 
roasted  in  open  heaps,  smelted  in  water- 
jacketed  blast  furnac&s  producing  a  low- 
grade  matte,  which  is  re-charged  to 
Bessemer  converters  to  make  a  matte 
containing  about  80  per  cent  of  nickel  and 
copper.  The  ore  smelted  in  1913  was 
823,403  tons  and  the  nickel  obtained 
24,838  tons.  The  total  production  of  nickel 
to  date  has  been  over  172,000  tons. 

These  deposits  are  probably  the  most 
important  metalliferous  deposits  yet  dis- 
covered and  developed  in  Canada.  Within 
the  past  three  or  four  years  a  large  amount 
of  diamond-drilling  has  been  done  to 
determine  the  extent  of  some  of  the 
deposits,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  already  over  100,000,000  tons  of  ore 
have  been  found  on  the  few  properties 
thus  systematically  explored. 

The  most  promising  recent  find  of  nickel 
ore  in  Canada,  aside  from  the  Sudbury 
deposits,  is  the  Alexo  Mine  in  Northern 
Ontario,  near  the  town  of  Matheson.  This 
occurrence  of  ore  is  similar  to  the 
Sudbury  deposits.  Mining  operations  are 
in  progress  and  a  small  amount  of  ore  has 
already  been  shipped. 

Platinum,  PaUadium.  f/c— Both  platinum 
and  palladium  occur  as  constituents  of  the 
nickel-copper  ores  of  the  Sudbury  district 
in  Ontario,  though  in  very  small  amounts. 
After  smelling  the  ores  to  a  Bessemer 
matte  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
combined  metals  nickel  and  copper,  it  is 
found  that  this  matte  contains  from  0-17 
to  0-5  oz.  of  the  platinum  metals  per  ton, 
the  proportions  varying  with  the  ores  from 
different  mines.  The  precious  metals  are 
recovered  from  the  residues  remaining  after 
the  treatment  of  the  mattes  for  nickel  and 
copper. 

Platinum  has  also  been  found  in  many 
of  the  gold  placer  deposits,  its  occurrence 


in  this  manner  having  been  noted  on 
tlie  Riviere  du  Loup,  Quebec,  on  the 
Similkamcen.  Tulamcen,  Tranquille,  Fraser, 
North  Thompson,  and  other  creeks  and 
rivers  of  British  Columbia,  on  the  Yukon 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Teslin  and  other 
rivers  of  the  Yukon  district. 

Silver. — The  silver  produced  in  Canada 
at  the  present  time  is  derived  from  three 
main  sources,  the  silver-cobalt-nickel  ores 
of  the  Cobalt  district,  Ontario,  the  argenti- 
ferous galena  of  British  Columbia,  and  the 
recovery  at  the  smelters  from  the  complex 
gold-silver-copper  ores  of  the  different 
provinces.  There  is  also  a  slight  recovery 
from  gold  mill  bullion  and  from  placer 
gold. 

Champlain  mentions  a  galena  property 
on  Lake  Temiskaming,  province  of  Quebec; 
this  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Wright 
Mine,  and  was  worked  for  some  time.  At 
Calumet  Island  there  are  several  silver- 
bearing  galena  deposits  which  have  been 
worked  at  various  times. 

A  small  amount  of  silver  is  contained 
in  the  copper  sulphide  ores  of  the  Eastern 
Townships,  and  whilst  as  yet  no  discoveries 
have  been  made,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  areas  similar  to  the 
Cobalt  district  may  yet  be  found  in  this 
province. 

In  Ontario,  as  early  as  1846,  veins  carry- 
ing silver  were  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  in  the  district  about  Port  Arthur, 
and  from  i885  to  1903  the  district  produced 
silver.  The  most  famous  silver-mine  was 
known  as  the  Silver  Islet,  and  the  vein  was 
found  on  a  small  island,  some  90  ft. 
square,  lying  near  Thunder  Cape.  When 
tlie  mine  was  abandoned  in  1884,  work 
had  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  1,160  ft., 
and  it  is  estimated  that  $3,250,000  of  silver 
had  been  extracted. 

The  position  that  Canada  now  holds  as 
a  silver-producing  country,  being  third  on 
the  world's  list  of  silver  producers,  must 
be  credited  in  l.irge  measure  to  the  mines 
of  the  Cobalt  district. 

Cobalt,  situated  on  the  main  line  of 
Ontario's  government  railw.ay,  330  miles 
north  of  Toronto,  has  mines  closely 
clustered  round  and  even  beneath  the 
town,  while  others  are  distributed  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  for  a  distance  of 
4  miles.  This  comprises  the  Cobalt  silver 
district  proper  ;  and  while  isolated  pro- 
ductive mines  Iiave  been  found  in  the 
outlying  country,  such  as  the  Casey,  19 
miles  north  of  Cobalt,  the  Wettlauffer,  20 
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miles  south,  and  the  Millerett  and  Miller- 
Lake  O'Brien,  50  miles  north-west,  never- 
theless none  of  these  newer  discoveries 
have  yet  disclosed  a  district  comparable 
to  the  parent  camp. 

The  veins  are  approximately  perpen- 
dicular, and  vary  in  width  from  a  mere  crack 
up  to  12  in.  or  more  occasionally.  The 
values  are  not  confined  to  the  vein  rock 
itself,  liut  in  many  cases  extend  into  the 
adjacent  wall  rock,  making  a  valualile 
milling  ore.  In  exceptional  cases  this 
disseminated  ore  has  a  stoping  width  of 
15  ft.,  and  from  3  to  6  ft.  is  not  uncommon. 
Tlie  vein  tilling  is  usually  calcite  or 
dolomite  carrying  native  silver  associated 
with  the  arsenides  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  A 
trace  of  gold  is  found  in  the  ores  as  well 
as  a  small  amount  of  mercury,  and  one  of 
the  mines  has  been  paid  for  a  small  copper 
content. 

There  are  in  Ontario  six  smelters  for  the 
treatment  of  ores  from  the  Cobalt  district. 
The  products  from  these  include,  fine  silver, 
white  arsenic,  cobalt  oxide,  nickel  oxide, 
and  in  some  cases  a  semi-retined  mixture 
of  the  cobalt  and  nickel  oxides. 

From  the  copper-nickel  ores  of  the 
Sudbury  district  silver  is  being  recovered 
in  the  refining  of  the  matte. 

The  silver  production  of  British  Columbia 
comes  mainly  from  the  argentiferous  galena 
ores  of  the  province  (see  Lead). 

Till. — The  occurrence  of  tin  ore  has  been 
reported  from  several  localities,  the  most 
important  being  perhaps  the  discovery  of 
cassiterite,  near  New  Ross,  Lunenburg, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Tin  minerals  have  also  been  reported 
from  several  localities  in  British  Columbia 
and  from  the  Yukon  district. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  commercial 
production  or  recovery  of  tin  from 
Canadian  sources. 

Tiingslcn. — The  tungsten-bearing  mineral 
scheelite  has  been  found  at  a  number  of 
localities  in  Canada,  but  it  has  been  worked 
commercially  only  at  Scheelite  Mines, 
Moose  River  district.  Nova  Scotia.  A  mill 
has  been  erected  and  about  15  tons  of  con- 
centrated ore  (72  per  cent  scheelite)  have 
alreadv  been  shipped.  Scheelite  also 
occurs  in  the  Malaga  gold-mining  district, 
Halifax  County,  while  at  one  locality  near 
South-east  Margaree  in  Inverness  County, 
from  300  to  500  lb.  of  hiibnerite  (Fe, 
Mn),  WO4,  were  recovered  from  a  large 
detached  mass  of  quartz.  The  mineral 
has    also    been    noted    at    New    Ross,    in 
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Lunenburg  (."ounly,  anil  at  IVrry  Lake. 
West  Waverley,  Halifax  County. 

In  the  province  of  ^^lucbec  schcclilc  lias 
been  found  in  Heauce  County,  in  a  quartz 
vein  tr.ivcrsinjj  pre-Canibrian  rocks,  while 
in  Ontario  it  is  found  occurring  in  small 
nmlular  masses  in  parts  of  the  veins 
around  I'earl  Lake,  I'orcupine  gold-uiiinn;: 
district. 

In  lirilish  Columbia  its  occurrence  has 
been  noted  in  quart/  viins  on  the  Meteor 
cl.iitn.  .*^locau  City  utiniiifj  division,  West 
Kootenay,  and  also  in  the  Cariboo  district 
at  Hardscrabble  Creek,  where  the  schcclile 
appears  to  be  very  irregularly  distrilnilcd 
in  the  country  rock. 

In  the  Yukon  territory  at  Dublin  Ciulch, 
scheclite  is  encountered  in  small  water- 
worn  nodules  of  yellowish  colour,  which 
arc  caught  in  the  sluice  boxes  at  Iliijliet 
Creek. 

Xiiic. —  The  close  association  of  zinc- 
blende  with  galena  has  made  its  treatment 
one  of  the  economic  problems  of  mining 
in  Canada. 

Zinc-lcad-mining  in  Eastern  Canada  has 
never  attained  the  status  of  an  established 
industry,  but  mining  operations  have  been 
carried  on  at  Calumet  Island,  and  more 
recently  in  Fortneuf  County,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  and  at  the  Zenith  Mine  near 
Rossport,  and  the  Long  Lake  Mine  in 
Frontenac  County,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  occurrence  of  zinc-blende  in  British 
Columbia  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  reports  on  the  province,  but  only 
in  1902  is  definite  reference  made  to  zinc 
shipments  from  the  Payne  and  Bosun 
Mines. 

Much  experimentation  was  done  on 
processes  for  zinc  treatment,  impelled  by 
the  high  American  import  duty  on  zinc 
in  ores,  and  in  1905  a  Zinc  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government 
investigated  the  zinc  resources  of  British 
Columbia  and  prepared  an  exhaustive  report 
thereon.  An  electric  smelling  furnace  was 
erected  at  Nelson  in  1908,  but  did  not 
go  into  commercial  operation.  At  the 
present  time  two  mines  in  the  province 
are  operating  for  zinc  alone,  while  ten 
others  are  producing  hand-picked  zinc 
ore  or  concentrates  as  a  by-product  from 
the  milling  of  galena  ores.  These  con- 
centrates as  a  rule  carry  values  in  silver. 

Other  properties  occur  on  Lynn  Cieek 
near  Vancouver,  at  Ouatsino  on  Vancouver 
Island,  and  at  Owen  Lake,  near  Hazelton. 


These  as  yil.  however,  have  made  no 
shipments. 

The  ntajority  of  the  British  t  ohnnl>i.i 
galena  properties  carry  enough  /inc-blende 
to  make  its  separation  and  jyjssible  re- 
covery a  question  of  much  importance. 

At  present  all  British  Columbia  ores  are 
shippetl  to  the  smelters  in  the  I'niletl 
St.ites. 

Non-Molallic  Minerals. 

Ashfslos. — Supplynig  as  they  do  a  large 
proportion  of  the  world's  consumption  of 
asbestos,  the  Canadian  deposits  of  this 
mineral  are  of  particular  interest.  While 
occurrences  of  the  mineral  have  been 
noted  in  other  localities  and  provinces, 
the  principal  areas  are  those  found  in  the 
Kastern  Townships,  province  of  (Juebcc. 
The  present  workable  deposits  are— as  far 
as  exploration  work  has  shown,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  Danville  quarries— 
conlined  to  the  great  serpentine  range 
which  strikes  through  the  townships  of 
Broughton,  Thetford,  and  Coleraine. 
Leaving  some  scattered  deposits  in  the 
townships  of  Wolfstown  and  Ireland  out 
of  consideration,  the  total  length  of  this 
productive  serpentine  belt  is  23  miles, 
with  a  width  varying  from  100  ft.  in 
the  extreme  easterly  part  to  6,000  ft. 
in  the  Mock  Lake  area  ;  however,  the 
serpentine  belt  as  a  whole  in  many  places 
far  exceeds  the  width  indicated  above. 
Active  mining  began  about  1880. 

The  principal  deposits  occur  at  Thetford, 
Black  Lake,  Koburtsonville,  Danville,  and 
East  Broughton  ;  those  at  Thetford  and 
Black  Lake  being  the  most  important. 
Tlie  mineral  occurs  in  a  series  of  narrow 
and  irregular  veins,  occasionally  attaining 
a  width  of  6  in.,  though  those  of  the 
larger  size  are  comparatively  rare.  Veins 
with  3  or  4  in.  of  fine  fibre  were, 
in  the  first  years  of  working,  quite 
plentiful  :  but  as  the  mines  increased  in 
depth  these  appear  to  decrease  somewhat 
in  size.  The  veins  reticulate  through  the 
rock  in  all  directions.  The  deposits  arc- 
worked  by  open  quarrying,  the  long-fibred 
asbestos  of  the  larger  veins  being  readih- 
separated  out,  while  the  smaller  material 
is  carefully  cobbed.  This  separation  was 
at  first  accomplished  entirely  by  hand, 
but  mechanical  treatment  has  been 
gradually  introduced  and  perfected  until 
now  large  mills  are  in  operation  in  which 
the  rock  is  broken  and  crushed  in  various 
ways,  and  the  fiberized  asbestos  taken  up 
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from  screens  by  suction  fans,  aiul  blown 
into  collectors  or  settling  chambers. 

The  annual  production  is  now  over 
uxi.txKi  lou^.  v.ihii'd  .il  upw.iicN  ol 
>3,ooo,ooo,  and  includes  a  wide  variety 
of  grades  from  the  long-fibied  crude 
asbestos,  valued  at  S300  a  ton,  down  lo 
the  shortest  mill  fibre,  valued  at  8j  or 
S3  per  ton,  and  "asbestic"  sand  used 
foi'  w.ill  pl.i^lii.  .mil  v.ihiiil  .il  from  7^ 
cents,  lo  91.50  per  ton. 

Chiomitc. — Though  (.liKiniili-  is  touiul  in 
several  parts  of  Canada,  tlii'  only  known 
occurrences  of  economic  inteiest  are 
situated  in  the  province  of  Ouebec.  In 
this  province  it  is  found  in  irregulai- 
deposits  in  the  serpentine  rocks  of  the 
counties  of  Bronie,  Megantic,  Richmond, 
and  Wolfe.  Some  of  these  deposits  have 
been  worked,  the  principal  ones  being 
in  the  township  of  Coleraine,  Megantic 
County.  The  ore  in  some  cases  is  suffi- 
ciently graded  for  direct  shipment,  while 
in  others  concentration  is  necessary. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  output 
of  chroniile — or  chromic  iron  ore,  as  it  is 
also  called — has  been  very  small.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  falling  off  of  the 
market  value  of  the  ore. 

Co(j/.— Canada's  resources  in  coal'  are 
so  large  and  the  number  of  fields  or 
deposits  so  numerous  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  in  a  brief  article  to  describe 
or  enumerate  them  in  any  detail.  Coal- 
mining was  one  of  the  first  mining 
industries  to  be  established,  and  is  still 
the  most  important  in  point  of  output. 

Supplies  of  bituminous  and  sub-bitu- 
minous coals  arc  situated  for  the  most 
part  in  the  western  interior,  and  there 
arc  also  important  fields  on  botli  coasts. 

On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  bituminous 
coals  are  extensively  mined  and  used  in 
general  power  production,  for  manufac- 
turing and  railway  and  marine  transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  in  the  reduction  of  iron 
ore.  On  the  Pacitic  coast  the  bituminous 
coals  arc  mined  for  power  produclion, 
marine  and  railwav  transportation,  and 
export.  These  are  at  present  the  most 
productive  of  the  Canadian  coal-fields, 
and  their  situation  on  the  coast  and 
consequent  availability  is  important  from 
an  Imperial  standpoint.  In  addition  to  the 
land    areas   both     have    large    sub-marine 

'  A  very  complete  review  of  Canada's  coal 
resources  will  be  found  in  "  The  Coal  Resources 
of  the  World."  published  by  the  Twelfth 
International  Geological  Congress,  in  1913,  Ottawa. 


^.*.         -  -^ 
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extensions  and  arc  fortunate  in  possc^^ 
ing  fine  nalunl  harlvjurs  c.ip:il>lo  ol 
acconinuxialinn  ships  of  any  tonn.ijjo. 

The  interior  cailCclds  supply  co;ils  of 
various  grades,  tlio  coals  of  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  Kastern  Hrilish  ColuinlMa 
and  Western  Alherta  Iniinj;  tlie  most 
important  and  of  the  higlicsl  grade. 

In  Manitoba  and  Soutliern  Sasltatche- 
wan  the  co;d-fields  supply  calls,  hgnilic 
in  character,  th.at  are  well  adapted  to 
domestic  use.  The  extensive  coal-fields 
of  .Mbcrta,  which  contain  coals  of  a  wide 
range  of  character,  form  Canada's  greatest 
coal  reserve.  The  interior  portion  of 
Hritish  (."olumbia  has  many  coal  areas 
that  will  be  ol  value  in  providing  coking 
cad  for  the  smelting  of  the  ores  for 
which  the  province  is  famous.  The  coals 
from  the  Crow's  Nest  district  have  for 
a  numl-ier  of  years  supplied  the  fuel 
required  for  the  copper  and  lead  smelters 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  and 
of  the  adjoining  states  of  the  United 
States  to  the  south.  The  fuels  of  the 
.\rctic  islands  may,  probably,  be  mined 
in  the  future,  like  the  Spitzbcrgen  coals, 
which  lie  in  about  the  same  latitude. 

The  largest  output  here  for  many  years 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
coal-fields  although  the  rapid  development 
of  Western  Canada  will  naturally  result  in 
a  few  years  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
coal  production  of  the  western  provinces. 
The  output  by  provinces  in  1913  was 
approximately  as  follows,  in  tons  of  2,000 
lb.  ;  Nova  Scotia,  7,973,000  tons  ;  New- 
Brunswick,  70,000  tons ;  Saskatchewan, 
20Q.000  tons:  Alberta,  4,144,000  tons; 
British  Columbia,  2,715,000  tons ;  or  a 
total  of  15. 115.000  tons.  The  central 
portions  of  Canada— Ontario  and  Quebec 
—still  possess  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  population,  and  being  situated  nearer 
the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
than  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  find  it  more 
convenient  and  economical  to  import  coal 
than  to  use  the  domestic  product.  Thus 
there  are  large  imports  to  this  section  of 
Canada.  The  consumption  of  coal  in 
1913  was  approximately  31,685,000  tons, 
or  over  twice  the  domestic  production. 

The  total  production  of  coal  from  1785 
to  the  end  of  1913  was  approximately 
213,066,000,  tons  which  would  appear  to 
be  less  than  one-si.\tieth  part  of  i  per 
cent,  of  the  total  probable  coal  resources 
which  has  been  estimated  by  Dowling,  as 
follows  :^- 


I'lohithU  Coal  Kisoiints  in  Ciiiidi/ii.' 

McltU'  li'ii'. 

Nova  Scotia          i),7iS,i)<iS,ixm) 

New  Brunswick i5i,ooo.o(X) 

Ontario  25.000,000 

Manitob.i                            ..  i(K),txx'>,iXKi 

S;iskatchew,in        5i).Si  »,ooo,ixx> 

Alberta       i,o72,627,4tx),txK) 

British  Columbia 76,o34,942,ckx) 

Yukon         4,940,000.000 

North-West  Territories  ...  4,81x3,000,000 

Arctic  Islands       6,000,000,000 


i,234,26i;,3io,ooo 

Conimliiiii, — In  spite  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  late  years  in  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  artificial  abrasives, 
such  as  carborundum,  alunduni,  etc., 
natural  corundum  is  still  piefurred  for 
certain  purposes,  and  tlie  Can.adian  de- 
posits of  this  mineral  yield  practically 
the  entire  supply. 

The  corundum  mines  arc  situ.atcd  in  tlie 
eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
in  the  townships  ol  Carlow  and  Raglan, 
and  mining  operations  have  been  in 
progress  since  1900. 

The  corundum  occurs  in  the  form  ol 
crystals  of  various  sizes,  disseminated  in 
syenite,  and  is  won  by  quarrying  the 
matrix,  hand-sorting  the  broken  rock,  and 
crushing  the  richer  material,  with  sub- 
sequent wet  concenlration.  The  average 
corundum  content  of  the  rock  treated 
does  not  much  exceed  6  per  cent.,  and 
as  from  1}  to  2  per  cent,  are  lost  in 
concentrating,  the  recovery  represents 
about  4  per  cent,  of  the  crude  material. 

Corundum-bearing  rocks  were  first 
recognized  in  this  area  in  1897,  and  the 
mineral  is  found  sparingly,  but  widely 
distributed  in  the  rocks  of  this  district. 

Feldspar. — Feldspar  has  been  mined  in 
Canada  since  the  year  1890,  and  the 
present  average  annual  production  is 
12,000  tons.  Practically  the  whole  of  the 
output  is  exported  to  the  I'nited  States, 
where  it  is  consumed  in  tlie  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio  potteries.  .-Vlniost  the  entire 
production  of  Canadian  feldspar  is  de- 
rived from  the  province  of  Ontario— the 
principal  mines  being  located  in  the 
county  of  Frontenac,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Kingston  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  A  few  small  deposits, 
also,  have  been  worked  in  the  Parry 
Sound     district,    in     the    vicinity    of     the 

■  -Coal  Resources  of  tlie  World."  Thirteenth 
Iiileriiational  Geological  Congress,  vol,  ii,  p  442. 
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Musknk.i  l.ikes.  h'oiincilv  fiUKivii  vv.is 
iiiiiied  lo  some  extent,  also,  in  the  proviiui- 
111  Oiiebec— the  deposits  being  Incaled  in 
Ottawa  County.  One  mine  in  this  region 
yields  a  remarkably  pine  white  feldspar, 
which  is  in  demand  fur  the  nianufacttire 
of  artificial  teeth. 

///(('» v/>ric.--.\  di  piisil  of  lluniNp.ir  has 
been  worki-d  111  llu-  tniiiily  of  Hastings, 
province  of  Ontario,  where  a  large  vein 
of  this  miner. il  occurs.  About  250  tons 
have  been  mined  to  date,  the  output  being 
consumed  in  steel  furnaces  and  other 
smelling  works.  The  vein  averages  2 
lo  ■;  ft.  in  witlth  and  has  been  Iraecd 
for  a  distance  of  aboiil  50  ft.  The 
lluorspar  occurs  often  in  large  and 
well-formed  crystals  of  a  beautiful  gieeii 
colour.  These  arc  frequently  coated  with 
crystallized  barytes,  and  are  nuich  prized 
as  museum  specimens. 

Mineialogically  the  occurrence  of 
lluorite  has  been  noted  at  several  points 
in  New  Brunswick,  Ouebec,  Ontario, 
and  liritish  Columbia,  and  one  occur- 
rence near  Nelson,  B.C.,  was  investigated 
as  a  possible  source  of  the  mineral. 

Gni/'/;/7<;.— Graphite  is  found  in  ni.uiy 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  and  also,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
several  of  the  other  provinces. 

In  New  Brunswick — though  in  late  years 
no  graphite  has  been  mined — tliere  are 
several  deposits  that  have  been  worked 
on  a  small  scale,  at  intervals,  since  1S53. 
These  are  situated  in  St.  John  County, 
near  the  city  of  SI.  John.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  counties  of  Charlotte,  Kings,  and 
Westmorland. 

In  Quebec  the  principal  deposits  of 
grapliite  arc  situated  in  the  townships  of 
Buckingham  and  Lochaber,  Ottawa  County, 
near  the  town  of  Buckingham,  and  in  the 
township  of  Grenville,  Argcntcuil  County. 

In  Ontario  the  operating  mines  are 
situated  in  the  following  towiisliips  : 
Brougham,  Renfrew  County  ;  Cardiff  and 
Monmouth,  Ilaliburton  County  :  Monteagle, 
Hastings  County  ;  and  North  Klinslcy, 
Lan.irk  County.  Other  important  deposits 
of  graphite  are  found  in  the  counties  of 
Haliburton,  Hastings,  Addington,  Fron- 
tenac, Leeds,  and  Lanark.  Some  of  these 
deposits  have  already  been  worked  to  some 
extent. 

The  graphite  is  extracted  from  the  rock 
and  prepared  for  the  market  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  milling. 

In  British  Columbia  graphite  is  reported 
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to   have    been   found   at    Rivers    Inlet  and 
Alkovv   Harbour. 

Explorers  have  reported  the  presence  of 
this  mineral  in  several  localities  in  the  far 
northern  parts  of  Canada. 

.A.rtificiul  graphite  is  made  in  Canada, 
near  Niagara  Falls,  by  means  of  an  electric 
process. 

Grindstones. — The  millstone  grit,  a  car- 
boniferous formation  which  is  widely 
distributed  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  is  quarried  and  manufactured 
into  grindstones  of  excellent  grades. 
These  range  in  size  from  very  small  stones 
to  tliose  used  for  grinding  wood  pulp, 
which  weigh  about  2j  tons  each. 

The  producing  quarries  and  works  are 
situated  at  Lower  Cove  and  Quarry  Island 
in  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  New 
Brunswick  at  Woodpoint,  Rockport,  and 
Beaumont  in  Westmorland  County,  Stone- 
haven, and  Clifton  in  Gloucester  County, 
and  Quarryville  in  Northumberland  County. 

Stone,  reported  to  be  suitable  for  grind- 
stones, is  found  in  a  number  of  localities  in 
other  provinces,  but  has  not  been  quarried 
to  any  extent. 

Gv/mo/;.— Many  large  deposits  of  gypsum 
occur  distributed  throughout  Canada  ;  the 
most  extensively  mined  areas  being  those 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  Many  of  these 
deposits  are  exposed  in  cliffs  which  vary 
from  50  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  height. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  principal  districts 
in  which  gypsum  is  found  are  in  Hants 
County,  near  Windsor  ;  in  Cumberland 
County,  near  Amherst  ;  in  Victoria  County, 
near  McKinnon  Harbour,  Baddeck,  and 
Ste  Ann's  ;  and  in  Inverness  County,  near 
Cheticamp.  Gypsum  also  occurs  in  large 
quantities  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  in  the  interior,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bras  d'Or  lakes. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  principal  deposits 
occur  in  Albert  County  in  the  district 
around  the  town  of  Hillsborough,  near 
Petitcodiac  in  Westmorland  County,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  on 
the  Tobique  River  at  Plaster  Rock,  in 
Victoria  County. 

A  comparatively  small  proportion  only 
of  this  mineral  mined  in  these  two  pro- 
vinces is  manufactured  in  Canada  into 
plaster  of  Paris,  wall-plaster,  fertilizer,  etc., 
the  greater  part  being  shipped  crude  to 
the  United  Slates. 

Gypsum  occurs  in  several  of  the  islands 
of  the  Magdalen  group  province  of  Quebec. 


In  Ontario,  deposits  are  found  in  Haldi- 
mand  County  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cirand  River,  the  occurrence  being  in  beds 
averaging  about  4  and  11  ft.  in  thickness. 
A  small  annual  output,  which  is  mostly 
calcined,  has  been  maintained  for  many 
years.  Occurrences  have  also  been  noted 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  along 
the  banks  of  the  Moose  River  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  basin,  about  30  or  40  miles  south  of 
Moose  Factory. 

In  Manitoba  large  workable  deposits  of 
gypsum  occur  in  an  area  about  8  miles 
square,  situated  about  170  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  Winnipeg.  These  deposits  are 
being  operated  and  the  rock  transported 
to  Winnipeg,  where  it  is  calcined.  Gyp- 
sum has  also  been  encountered  in  drilling 
operations  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province. 

Ill  the  Prairie  Provinces  gypsum  is  found 
north  of  the  city  of  Edmonton  at  several 
localities  in  the  district  tributary  to  the 
Mackenzie  River. 

It  is  also  found  in  British  Columbia  at 
the  following  places  :  Salmon  River,  in  the 
southern  pait  of  the  Kamloops  Mining 
Division  ;  Spatsum,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
C.P.R.  about  189  miles  to  the  north-cast  of 
Vancouver  :  on  the  banks  of  the  Thompson 
River,  about  20  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Kamloops ;  at  Merritt  in  the 
Nicola  Valley,  and  in  the  Tulameen  district 
on  Granite  Creek,  about  10  miles  up 
the-  Tulameen  River  from  the  town  of 
Princeton. 

The  qu.ality  of  the  gypsum  found  in 
Canada,  more  especially  the  white  rock 
found  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Ontario,  is  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade. 

Magncsile. — Magnesite  is  quarried  in  the 
township  of  Grenville,  Argenteuil  County, 
Quebec,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Calumet.  It  occurs  at  several  points  in 
this  township,  but  the  extent  of  the  deposits 
is  not  known,  as  much  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  soil  and  vegetation. 

This  mineral  also  occurs  in  deposits  of 
considerable  size  in  Brome  County, 
Quebec  ;  in  several  localities  near  .Atlin, 
Britisli  Columbia  ;  and  in  Yukon  territory. 
These  deposits  have  not  been  worked  on 
account  of  contained  impurities  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  on  account  of  lack  of  a 
close  market. 

Manganese. — Ores  of  manganese  found 
in  Canada  comprise  pyrolusite,  manganite, 
psilomelane,  and  wad  or  bog  maganese, 
and    these    are    found   principally   in    the 
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eastern  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Considerable  deposits  have  been  found 
on  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  Quebec,  and 
occurrences  have  been  noted  at  various 
points  in  Ontario  and  on  the  east  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  only  active  operations  being  under- 
taken at  present  are  those  at  New  Ross,  in 
Hants  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

Mica. — Canada  is  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal mica-producing  countries  of  the 
world,  the  others  being  India  and  the 
United  States. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Ceylon, 
Canada  is  the  only  country,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  in  which  the  variety  phlogopite — 
or  "amber  mica"  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
trade — is  known  to  occur  in  economic 
quantities. 

The  amber  mica  deposits  of  Canada  are 
comprised  within  an  area  of  approximately 
1,200  square  miles  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  900  square  miles  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  The  two  districts  are 
separated  geographically  by  the  Ottawa 
River,  and  geologically  by  a  belt  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  about  40  miles  wide. 
The  city  of  Ottawa  lies  between  the  two 
productive  areas,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
mica  industry— all  the  important  works 
eng.igcd  in  trimming  and  in  otherwise  pre- 
paring the  mineral  for  the  market  being 
located  in  that  place. 

Deposits  of  white  mica  also  occur  in 
Canada,  and  occurrences  of  this  variety 
(some  few  of  which  have  been  worked  at 
various  times)  are  known  from  Labrador  in 
the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
west,  while  several  Arctic  expeditions  have 
returned  with  good  specimens  from  the 
Far  North. 

Though  the  average  dimensions  of  mica 
sheets  do  not  much  exceed  3  by  5  in., 
plates  of  enormous  size  are  sometimes 
obtained.  Crystals  have  been  found  whicli 
measured  over  4  ft.  across  and  weighed 
nearly  2  tons. 

.About  300  mines  have  been  worked  for 
mica  at  various  times  in  Canada,  but  at 
the  present  day  no  more  than  25  are  in 
active  operation. 

Mineral  Pignienls.— Ochres,  wad,  and 
ferruginous  clays  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing into  paint  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
Canada. 

In  Quebec  there  are  numerous  deposits 
of  ochre  in  the  counties  to  the  north  of  the 
St.    Lawrence    River.     In   the    neighbour- 
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liooil  of  Three  Rivers  mucli  ochre  of  j;oocl 
ilti.ility  is  du^  each  year  and  inaiiiilacttired 
into  paint.    Depi>sits  are  also  lieing  worked 
in  Nicolet  County,  on  tlu-  uppo^ite  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

In   Ontario   deposits   ul    iinpoilaiKc  are 
found  in  Viirious  sections  of  tlie  province. 
Ill      Nassagawcya      township,      H.nllon 
County,   there    is    a    deposit    from    which 
ochre    is   now   boinv;    produceil    in    small 
ipiantilies. 

In    Nova   -Si^.i...    ....v.     New    Hriinswick. 

deposits  of  ferruginous  cl.iys  and  wad. 
as  well  as  the  ochre  tle|V3sits  of  Colchester 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  have  been  worked  on 
a  small  scale  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
western  provinces  deposits  of  workable 
size  and  grade  are  s.iid  to  exist,  but  no 
production  is  reported. 

/j.in7<>.— Deposits  of  barytes  (naSOj)are 
found  in  commercial  quantities  distributed 
throughout  North-e.istern  Nova  Scotia  at 
Lake  Ainslic,  Inverness  County,  North 
Cheticamp.  Inverness  County,  Five  Islands 
and  Stewi.ike.  Colchester  County,  and  near 
River  John,  Pictou  County.  At  the  three 
Litter  places  deposits  have  proved  to  be 
pockety  and  diflicult  to  work  at  a  prolil, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ainslic  the 
deposits  have  been  found  to  be  larger  and 
more  continuous,  and  since  iSgo  the  ship- 
ments of  this  mineral  have  aver.-iged  nearly 
2,000  short  tons  per  annum. 

Although  this  mineral  is  mined  only  at 
Lake  Ainslie,  barytes  deposits  are  known 
to  occur  at  several  other  lo«ditics  in 
Canada,  the  more  important  localities 
being  the  townsliip  of  Hull,  province  of 
Quebec  ;  in  tlic  province  of  Ontario  in  the 
townships  of  BathursI  and  North  Burgess 
(Lanark  County),  McXab  (Renfrew  County), 
Drummer  and  Gal  way  (Peterborough 
County),  and  Summcrville  (Victoria  County). 
Large  veins  also  occur  on  Jarvis,  McKellars, 
and  Pie  Islands  in  Lake  Superior,  and  also 
in  Northern  Ontario  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Wanapitei  River. 

Mineral  U'alir. — Spring  waters  contain- 
ing minerals  in  solution,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  termed,  mineral  waters,  occur  in 
very  many  sections  of  the  country.  Many 
of  them  are  being  utilized  commercially, 
both  as  potable  waters  and  for  bathing 
purposes.  .A.t  several  of  the  springs  where 
the  water  has  curative  properties  hotels 
and  sanatoria  are  being  operated.  Some 
of  these  are  thermal  or  hot  springs,  and  arc 
principally  used  for  baths. 

Saliiral  Gas. — The    oldest    and,  at    the 


present  lime,  the  largest  n.ittir.il  gas- 
prudncing  district  in  Canaila  is  the 
territory  bordering  on  the  east  and 
north  shores  of  Lake  ICrie.  This  area  can 
at  present  In-  divided  into  several  dis- 
tinct fields,  but  the  intervening  areas 
between  these  fields  .are  fast  being  drilled, 
and  the  results  tend  to  show  that  in 
all  probability  the  whole  of  this  district 
is  underlaid  bv  g.is-producing  strata.  In 
the  counties  of  llaldimand,  Wellaiul,  Kssex, 
and  Kent  large  supplies  appear  to  be  avail- 
able. In  these  counties  the  gas  horizons 
are  in  the  Clinton,  Medina,  Trenton,  and 
Ciiielph  formations.  In  Kssex  County  a 
single  well,  drilled  1,020  ft.  to  an  horizon 
in  the  Guelph  form.ation,  yielded  gas  at  the 
rate  of  io,ooo,«x)  cub.  ft.  per  day.  The 
gas  from  the  Ontario  district  is  piped  to  all 
the  larger  towns  in  the  southern  peninsula, 
where  it  is  used  for  industrial  and  doiiieslic 
purposes. 

In  New  Brunswick  an  important  and 
extensive  gas-producing  area  is  found  in 
the  counties  of  Albert  and  Wcstniorlaiul. 
The  main  anticlinal,  along  which  drillings 
are  being  carried  on,  lies  approximately 
II  miles  to  the  south  of  Monclon,  tlie 
general  trend  being  east  and  west.  At  the 
present  time  the  gas  is  being  utilized  to 
supply  the  towns  of  Moncton  and  Hills- 
borough, but  it  is  proposed  in  the  near 
future  to  further  extend  the  distribution. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  a  number 
of  wells  were  drilled  in  tlic  vicinity  of 
Three  Rivers,  and  the  gas  obtained  from 
these  wells  was  utilized  locally  for  a  short 
time,  but  operations  have  since  been 
abandoned. 

Natural  gas  is  reported  to  have  been 
encountered  in  Saskatchewan  in  wells 
drilled  at  Rstevan  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province. 

Natural  gas  has  also  been  found  in 
Northern  .Vlberta  along  the  Athabasca 
River.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, ill  an  extensive  area  of  which  Medi- 
cine Hat  is  the  centre,  natural  gas  has  been 
found  in  the  Niobrara  formation  in  a 
number  of  wells  drilled  to  a  depth  of 
1,000  ft.  Recently,  wells  drilled  on  Bow 
Island,  40  miles  west  of  Medicine  H.it, 
encountered  a  strong  flow  of  gas,  and  tliis 
gas  is  being  piped  170  miles  to  Calgary, 
and  also  to  Lethbridge,  McLeod,  and  other 
towns  in  Southern  Alberta.  The  gas  possi- 
bilities of  the  lower  Cretaceous  measures 
of  Alberta  and  other  western  provinces, 
where  capped  by  the  upper   members   of 
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the  series,  and  where  they  .ire  not  so  ileep 
as  to  be  beyond  commercial  reach,  may 
be  considered  to  be  e\ceplioiially 
promising,  and  at  Ihi-  piesenl  linu-  cun- 
siderable  prospecting  is  being  can  nil  nu 
with  a  good  measure  of  success. 

I'liil. — The  pe.it  deposits  of  Canada  aie 
quite  extensive,  and  constitute  an  important 
reserve  of  fuel  that  has  as  yet  been  but 
little  utilized.  The  most  important  areas 
so  far  as  known  are  those  found  in  llic 
provinces  of  Quebec  .md  Uiilai  In.  .\ 
number  of  these  have  been  syslemalically 
examined  and  surveyed  with  a  view  to 
detennining  their  character  and  extent. 
Tlie  Mines  Br.mch  has  also  carried  nut 
a  comprehensive  inveslig.ition  of  the  fuel 
values  of  peat,  having  biiill  a  plant  in 
Ottawa  for  demonstrating  the  feasibility 
of  the  manufaclure  and  use  of  peat  gas 
in  gas-engines.  During  two  years  air- 
dried  peat  fuel  from  the  Government  bog 
at  .Mfred  was  sold  in  Ottawa,  and  peat 
from  a  privately  owned  bog  .it  Farnham, 
Quebec,  was  disposed  of  in  Montreal.  In 
both  cases  the  fuel  was  in  considerable 
demand  for  use  in  open  grates  and  in 
Uilcheii  ranges.  The  .Alfred  bog  is  now 
being  operated  as  a  private  enterprise,  and 
a  considerable  production  is  anticipated. 

I'ctrolciiin. — At  the  present  time  the 
principal  oil-fields  in  Canada  are  situated  in 
the  peninsula  of  South-western  Ontario, 
betw-een  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie.  The 
first  oil  was  found  in  Lambton  County  in 
1S62,  and  active  production  has  been  con- 
tinued ever  since.  The  oil  districts  are  all 
situated  within  an  are.i  underlain  by 
Devonian  slrat.i,  usually  on  an  anticlinal 
axis,  and  the  petroleum  is  largely  obtained 
from  horizons  in  the  Onondaga  formation 
at  depths  varying  in  the  different  localities. 
When  tlie  wells  are  first  drilled  the  natural 
pressure  is  usually  sufticient  to  force  tlie 
crude  oil  to  the  surface,  sometimes  pro- 
ducing what  are  known  as  gushers.  .After 
the  flowing  period  the  oil  has  to  be 
pumped.  While  some  of  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts became  exhausted  in  a  few  years, 
many  of  the  pools  being  on!)'  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  wide  and  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  others  have  continued  to 
furnish  oil  for  a  long  period. 

Four  refining  companies  are  operating  in 
Canada,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  crude 
oil  being  distilled  at  these  refineries  is 
being  imported  from  tlie  United  States, 
the  Canadian  production  having  steadily 
decreased  for  a  number  of  years. 
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In  New  Brunswick,  in  tlie  district  lying 
II  miles  soutli  of  Moncton,  oil  is  being 
pumped  in  small  quantities  from  the  holes 
which  produce  tlie  gas  of  this  district. 
Although  the  production  so  far  is  not  large, 
drill-holes  are  continually  being  sunk,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  very  shortly  a  stronger  and 
more  continuous  yield  will  be  the  result. 

In  Alberta,  although  oil  has  not  been 
encountered  in  commercial  quantities, 
prospecting  for  it  is  being  carried  on 
vigorously,  and  tliere  is  every  probability 
that  this  province  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  producers  at  a  very  early  date. 

Recent  boring  on  Section  6,  Tp.  20, 
Range  II,  west  of  the  5th  meridian,  near 
Black  Diamond,  P.O.,  and  approximately 
30  miles  south-west  of  Calgary,  has  resulted 
in  the  striking  of  a  small  amount  of  very 
light  oil  (about  90  per  cent,  gasolene). 
The  oil  was  first  obtained  during  October 
1913  at  a  depth  of  1,550  ft.,  and  on 
further  drilling  was  again  encountered 
during  May  1914  in  somewhat  larger 
quantity  at  a  depth  of  2,700  ft.  This 
discovery  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  local 
excitement  and  enthusiasm,  and  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  search  for  heavier  fuel  oils. 

In  connection  with  the  oil  industry 
in  Canada,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  existence  of  extensive  deposits  of 
bituminous  shales  and  tar  sands. 

Beds  of  bituminoui  shales,  as  at  present 
recognized,  are  found  in  Gaspe,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Those  in 
New  Brunswick  are,  without  question,  the 
most  important.  They  occur  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Albert  and  Westmorland,  and 
extend  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction 
over  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Extensive 
exploration,  by  means  of  diamond-drilling 
and  surface  work,  has  demonstrated  not 
only  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  these 
valuable  deposits.  It  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  near  future  a  plant  with  a  capacity 
for  an  initial  daily  treatment  of  2,000  tons 
of  shale  will  yield  approximately  80,000 
gallons  of  crude  oil  per  day. 

Tar  sands  are  known  to  occur  in  Alberta 
along  the  Athabasca  River  fur  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  100  miles  north  and  south  of 
Fort  McMurray.  Althougli  the  existence 
of  these  deposits  has  been  recognized  for 
many  years,  no  steps  have  as  yet  been 
taken  to  accuratelv  determine  tlieir 
possibilities. 

Phospluitc. — Canada  at  one  time  produced 
large  quantities  of  mineral  phosphate,  or 
apatite,  the   output  in   1S90  amounting   to 


nearly  32,000  tons.  In  this  year,  liowever, 
the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  more 
particularly  the  southern  United  States, 
caused  a  decline  in  tlie  price  of  the 
mineral,  with  a  consequent  falling  off  in 
production  in  Canada.  Tlie  annual  output 
has  continued  to  decline,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  average  production  falls 
short  of  1,000  tons  a  year.  Practically  tlic 
whole  of  this  amount  is  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  the  mining  of  mica  — the  two 
minerals  occurring  in  close  association  in 
many  of  the  mines.  What  has  been  said 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  amber  mica 
deposits  in  Canada,  under  the  head  of 
"  Mica,"  applies  also  to  the  occurrence 
of  phosphate.  The  greatest  phosphate- 
producing  area  in  Canada,  however,  was 
the  Lievre  River  district,  in  the  county  of 
Ottawa,  province  of  Quebec.  A  very  rich 
belt  of  pliosphate-bearing  rock  traverses 
this  region,  and  has  been  exploited  in  the 
past  by  a  number  of  important  mines,  all 
of  which  have  been  closed  down  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Pyrites  ami  Sulphur. — The  chief  domestic 
source  of  sulphur  for  industrial  uses  is  the 
mineral  pyrites. 

Important  deposits  of  iron  pyrites  occur 
in  Quebec  in  the  Sherbrooke  district  ;  in 
Ontario  in  the  Hastings  district  of  Central 
Ontario,  and  at  a  number  of  localities  east 
and  north-west  of  Lake  Superior.  Other 
deposits  have  been  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  Britisli  Columbia  at  Granby  Bay 
and  near  Port  P^ssingtou  on  tlie  Skeena 
River.  Deposits  of  pyrrhotite,  a  closely 
related  mineral  containing,  when  pure, 
about  39  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  also  occur  in 
the  south-western  part  of  New  Brun>wick, 
ill  Quebec,  and  in  Ontario. 

In  Quebec,  active  mining  operations  have 
been  carried  on  continuously  for  more 
than  thirty  years  ;  the  first  pyrites  used  in 
a  sulpliuric  acid  plant  in  America  is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  Eustis  Mine  in  this 
province.  The  Quebec  pyrites  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  copper  and  a  little  gold 
and  silver,  all  of  which  are  recovered  by 
treating  the  cinder  residues  obtained  in 
tlie  acid  works  where  the  sulphur  content 
is  recovered. 

In  Ontario  four  pyrites  mines  are 
producing  ore  :  two  in  the  Hastings 
district,  one  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
one  north-west  of  Eort  William.  Some  of 
this  ore  is  used  in  sulphuric  acid  plants 
ill  Canada,  the  balance  is  shipped  to 
the    United    Stales.       In    addition    to    the 
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operating  mines,  there  are  several 
properties  upon  which  diamond-drilling 
has  showm  the  existence  of  large  bodies 
of  pyrites.  In  the  Sudbury  district  of 
Ontario  huge  ore  bodies  of  massive 
pyrrhotite  are  being  mined  as  ores  of 
nickel  and  copper.  These  ores  are  treated 
by  roasting  in  open  heaps  and  then 
smelting  in  blast  furnaces.  No  attempt  is 
made  at  present  to  utilize  the  sulplnir  con- 
tent of  these  ores,  because  it  would  cost 
more  to  save  the  sulphur  than  it  is  worth. 
There  is  probably  nearly  100,000,000  tons 
of  this  ore  available,  and  in  the  future  it 
may  prove  profitable  to  save  a  portion  of 
the  sulphur.  There  are  also  numerous 
pyrites  prospects  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  some  of  which  may  prove  to 
contain  valuable  deposits  of  pyrites. 

Pyrites  ores  in  British  Columbia  are  not 
mined  for  their  sulphur  content.  The  only 
location  that  has  been  thoroughly  explored 
is  that  at  Granby  Bay,  about  no 
miles  north-east  of  Prince  Rupert.  Here 
development  work  has  shown  the  existence 
of  ore  bodies  containing  in  the  aggregate 
about  12,000,000  tons.  Preparations  are 
being  made  to  mine  this  ore  and  smelt  it 
in  water-jacketed  blast  furnaces  to  recover 
its  copper  content.  The  sulphur  it 
contains  will  not  be  saved  because  there  is 
no  market  for  it  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Sii//. —Extensive  beds  of  salt  or  salt- 
producing  springs  are  found  in  nearly 
every  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  largest,  and  at  present  the  only 
producing  district,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  bordering  on  Lake  Huron,  the 
St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the 
Detroit  River.  The  salt  here  exists  as  beds 
in  the  Salina  formation  of  the  Silurian 
system,  which  formation  in  the  productive 
area  is  covered  by  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  of 
other  strata,  chiefiy  Devonian. 

In  this  district  the  principal  plants  are 
located  at  Windsor,  Sarnia,  Sandwich, 
Goderick,  Clinton,  and  Kincardine.  At 
Sandwich  a  plant  has  been  recently 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  caustic 
soda  and  bleaching  powder  from  the 
brine. 

The  production  in  Canada  is  obtained 
wholly  from  the  evaporation  of  salt  brines, 
either  natural  or  else  formed  by  the 
pumping  of  water  down  drill-holes  to 
the  salt-beds  and  the  re-pumping  of  the 
water  when  it  has  become  a  saturated 
solution. 
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In  Nova  Scotia  salt  sprinH^  liavc  Ik-iii 
noted  from  time  to  time,  and  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  turn  lliese  l^rines  to 
commercial  use. 

In  New  Brunswick  salt  springs  arc 
known  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Sussex 
and  at  S.Ut^^■<IiMl;  Hrook,  both  in  Kinj;'s 
County,  and  on  the  Tobii|ue  Kiver  in 
Victoria  County.  Those  springs,  like  those 
in  Nova  Scotia,  have  their  sources  in  tlic 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Manitoba  furnishes  brine  springs  of 
varying  strength  from  the  north-western 
|\»rt  of  Lake  Winnipcgosis,  at  Salt  Point, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hell  River,  which 
empties  into  Dawson  B.\v.  Salt  springs 
also  occur  on  the  Red  Peer  peninsula  in 
the  southern  part  of  Winiiipegosis  Lake. 
Salt  was  manufactured  here  as  early  as 
iS;o.  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  no 
production. 

Numerous  springs  have  been  noted  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
especially  in  the  Mackenzie  River  Basin, 
and  numerous  lakes  in  the  district  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  Cypress  hills  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  prairies  are  known  to 
be  saline. 

In  British  Columbia  salt  springs  have 
been  noted  in  several  places,  the  principal 


one  being  .it  the  north  end  of  .\ihniial 
iNland  near  Nanaiino.  The  discovery  of 
an  important  deposit  of  rock-salt  has 
recently  been  reported  froi\i  Kwinitsa,  a 
station  al>out  45  miles  east  of  Prince 
Rupert  on  the  Ctrand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway.  This  discovery,  if  confnnied, 
will  be  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
marine  fishing  indii-.iiii'-i  csi.ililislud  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Talc. — Talc  or  bodies  ol  talco^e  niuieial 
— in  part  steatite,  or  soapstonc — have  been 
found  at  many  places  in  the  Dominion,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  mines  near 
Madoc,  Ontario,  they  have  not  been 
mined  to  any  great  extent.  In  Hastings, 
Frontcnac,  Leeds,  and  other  counties  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  a  number  of  such  deposits 
have  been  discovered  ;  and  in  Bronie 
County,  as  well  as  in  the  Kastern  Townships 
of  Quebec  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
steatite  deposits  of  possible  economic 
importance  are  known. 

In  llic  province  of  Ontario,  near  tlie 
village  of  Madoc,  in  Hastings  County,  a 
large  body  of  talc  has  been  worked  for 
several  years.  There  are  now  two  mines 
in  active  operation,  and  the  annual 
production  is  about  8,000  tons.  The  value 
of  the  crude  mineral  is  about  S2  per  ton  at 


till-  mine,  while  the  giound  l.iU'  from  the 
mill  averages  from  98  to  Sio  pei  Ion. 

Two  mills  have  been  erected,  one  at 
Madoc  and  the  other,  a  smaller  mill 
erected  more  recently,  near  Kldorado, 
which  are  engaged  in  grinding  the  crude 
talc  ami  preparing  it  for  the  trade.  Most 
of  the  linished  product  linds  a  market  in 
Canada,  a  l.irge  propoilioii  luiiig  consumed 
ill  I  he  paper  industry. 

iiif'oUti'.  Ill  Xova  Scotia  and  New 
Urunswick  the  bolloms  of  many  of  the 
small  lakes  are  covered  with  tripoiite, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  infusorial  earth, 
(liatomaceous  earth,  fossil  Hour,  keiselgiilu, 
etc.  This  material  is  made  up  of  the 
minute  siliceous  shells  of  diatoms  mixed 
with  small  ijuantities  of  lime,  alumina,  ;md 
other  impurities. 

Tlic  more  impoil.iiil  cU-posils,  sonic  of 
which  have  been  worked  from  time  to 
time,  are  situated  in  Victoria,  Cumberland, 
Cape  Hreton,  and  Inverness  Counties, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  King's  and  SI.  John 
Counties,  New  I'runswicU. 

Deposits  of  tripoiite  are  also  reported  to 
occur  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British 
Columbia,  but  none  of  these  have  ever 
been  worked,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  of 
immediate  value. 
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CHAUDIERE    FALLS,     OTTAWA,    THE    SOURCE    OF    THE     HYDRO-ELECTBIC     ENERGY,    APPROXIMATELY    ICO.OCO    HP. 


EFORE  touching  upon 
the  extent  of  the 
water  power  of  the 
Dominion,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  state 
Iniefly  some  of  those 
objections  which 
militate  against  its 
unrestricted  use.  This  is  perhaps  the  more 
necessar\'  since  it  is  frequently  forgotten 
that  water  cannot  always  be  used  for 
power  purposes  without  damage  to  some 
more  necessary-  interest.  The  interest  of 
municipal  and  domestic  water  supply, 
water  for  manufacturing  and  industrial 
purposes,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  water 
power,  are  all  inter-related  and  inter- 
dependent. They  all  depend,  in  fact, 
upon  the  same  natural  source — precipi- 
tation. Precipitation  by  rainfall  or  snow- 
fall virtually  constitutes  the  only  source 
of  inland  water  supply,  and  the  natural 
and  cultivated  properties  of  the  land  on 
which  the  rain  and  snow  fall  largely 
determine  the  efficient  uses  to  which 
precipitation  is  applied.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  forests   are   so   indispens- 

*  Such  int\irniation  as  exists  regarding  the  water 
powers  of  the  Dominion  has  been  gatiiered  or 
cc>llected  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  of 
Canada.  This  article  has  been  compiled  from  the 
extremely  vahiable  reports  issued  by  the  Commission 
and  from  the  most  recent  data  courteously  supplied 
by  Mr.  James  White,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman. 
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ably  associated  with  the  rainfall,  and 
hence,  with  water  as  a  natural  resource,  a 
deforested,  eroded,  and  scoured  territory, 
which  has  lost  the  humus  of  its  soil, 
cannot  retain  the  beneficent  rains  which, 
instead  of  being  retained  in  the  ground 
and  transmuted  into  plants  by  the  various 
processes  of  growth,  carry  destruction  in 
the  pathways  of  their  torrential  run-off. 
The  water  is,  in  short,  necessary  to  the 
soil,  and  the  soil,  with  its  plant  growth, 
is  necessary  to  an  economical  disposition 
of  the  water. 

Again,  the  diversion  of  water  for  power 
or  other  purposes  must  have  a  most  detri- 
mental effect  upon  agriculture.  Of  the 
annual  rainfall  upon  land,  about  one-half 
is  evaporated  ;  about  one-third  is  "  run- 
off " — that  is,  it  runs  off  over  or  through 
the  ground  and  eventually  reaches  the  sea ; 
and  about  one-sixth  either  joins  the  ground- 
water, or  is  taken  up  into  plant  structure 
or  is  otherwise  absorbed  in  processes 
incident  to  the  ground.  Underneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  a  vast  body  of 
water  which  mav  be  likened  to  an  under- 
ground lake,  called  llic  ground-wnU'r.  It 
is  into  the  upper  surface,  frequently  termed 
llie  waler-fablc,  of  this  ground-water  that 
wells  are  sunk  for  domestic  and  other 
water  supply.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
if  all  the  moisture  resident  in  the  upper 
loo  ft.  of  the  ground  were  collected,  the 
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amount  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  lake 
of  water  some  17  ft.  deep,  i.e.  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  seven  years'  rainfall.  During 
periods  of  plant  growth,  this  ground-water 
yields,  chiefly  by  capillary  action,  part  of 
its  moisture  to  the  plants  ;  and  then, 
during  seasons  of  excessive  rainfall,  is 
again  replenished  from  the  rainfall.  The 
annual  fluctuation  in  level  of  the  ground 
water-table  under  normal  conditions  is 
but  a  few  inches.  Such  States  as  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Southern  Michigan, 
and  the  Dakotas,  have  already  experienced 
alarming  and  permanent  recedence  in  the 
levels  of  their  ground-waters,  and  it  is 
now  being  recognized  more  and  more 
that  proposed  disposition  of  the  run-off, 
and  underground  waters,  should  be  con- 
sidered together,  because  of  a  natural 
balance  that  exists  between  them.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  consider  in  this  con- 
nection the  relationship  that  may  exist 
between  navigation  and  power.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  exactly  where  natural 
features  cease  to  affect  navigation. 
Forests,  for  instance,  exert  a  tremendous 
influence  over  the  navigability  of  both 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  although  none  of  the 
various  forest  streams  may  be  navigable 
as  they  issue  from  the  forest,  yet  each 
exerts  its  full  measure  of  influence  in 
contributing  to  the  flow  of  some  main 
navigable   waterway. 

S  * 
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From  what  has  boon  said,  Ihorcforo.  it 
is  apparont  that  a  Uirfiv  pcrconlagc  of 
thoorctioal  wator  powor  will  not  actually 
ho  availablo  for  powor  purposos. 

The  International  Boundary  W.ttors 
Troaty  Ix-twoon  Cireat  Britain  and  llio 
I'nilod  Stalos,  as  ratiliod  in  the  yoar  ii)o<), 
undor  Article  VIII.  gives  "the  rules  or 
principles "  which  shall  govern  the  Inter- 
national joint  Conimi>sion  in  dolcrniining 
the  order  of  precedence  which  >hall  bo 
observed  in  the  disposition  of  wator  jm  ivi- 
leges.    Article  VIII  states  that— 

"The  following  order  of  procedure 
shall  be  observed  among  the  various 
uses  enumerated  hereinafter  for  these 
waters,  and  no  use  shall  bo  permitted 
which  tends  materially  to  conllict  with 
or  restrain  any  other  use  which  is  given 
preference  over  it  in  this  order  of 
precedence  : 

(1)  Uses    for    domestic    or   sanitary 

purposes. 

(2)  Uses  for  navigation,  including  the 

service  of  canals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation. 

(3)  Uses  for  power  and  for  irrigation 

purposes." 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is 
evident  that  the  very  valuable  power 
possibilities  on  such  waters  as  the  St. 
Mary,  the  Niagara,  or  St.  Lawrence  Rivers 
.are  regarded  as  of  less,  or  as  of  only 
"incidental,"  value  as  compared  witli  the 
primary  interests  of  navigation. 

Owing  to  the  paucity  of  information 
available  respecting  water  powers  in 
Northern  Canada  and  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  various  provinces  and,  also, 
respecting  many  of  the  minor  powers  in 
the  settled  area,  it  has  not  been  considered 
advisable  to  ni;ike  an  estimate  of  the  total 
water  power  in  Canada.  One  "estimate" 
places  it  at  nearly  17,000,000  h.p.  ;  but  it 
does  not,  and  cannot,  rest  upon  any  basis 
of  reliable  information. 

The  information  procured,  however, 
justifies  the  publication  of  the  acconipanv- 
ing  table  showing  the  total  water  power 
developed  in  Canada  in  1910,  and  the 
principal  industries  using  it. 

The  Water  Powers  of  Ontario 

Prior  to  iiSyS  no  statutory  regulations  had 

been  made  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  to 

govern  the  lease  or  other  disposal  of  water 

powers,  per  se,  situated  upon  lands  possessed 
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I    Includes   nil    Ottawa    Kivcr   piiwer;.  liclwccn   Montreal    ami    Lake    'riinisltaiiiii)^,   whether  wholly    in 
Quebec  or  in   Ontario,  or  partly  in  each. 


by  the  Crown.  Previous  to  that  date  Crown 
patents  for  land  carried  with  thoTn  tlie 
title  to  all  water  powers  situated  upon  tlie 
lands  conveyed.  Kven  if,  before  a  patent 
was  granted,  a  water  power  was  known  to 
exist  upon  the  land  to  be  conveyed,  it  was 
not  necessarily  referred  to  in  the  patent. 

Nevertheless,  the  water  powers  so 
granted  were  by  no  means  free  from  legal 
restrictions,  nor  arc  they  now.  All  water 
powers,  whether  granted  before  1898,  or 
after,  are  subject  to  conditions  imposed 
by  law  in  the  interests  of  navigation,  of 
public  health,  of  lumbermen,  and  of 
riparian  owners. 

On  January  7,  1898,  the  Ontario  Legis- 
l.iture  passed  the  following  Act  respecting 
water  powers  : 

"  Her  ^hljesty,  by  and  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
enacts  as  follows  :  The  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  may  reserve  from  sale 
any  water  power  or  privilege  on  the 
Crown  lands  of  the  province,  and  a 
sufficient  area  of  land  in  connection 
therewith  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  plant,  together  witli  the  right  to 
lay  out  and  use  such  roads  as  may 
he  nccessarj'  for  passage  to  and  from 
such  water  power  or  privilege  and 
land,  and  may,  under  regulations  to 
be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  make  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  such  water 
power  and  land  so  reserved  may  be 
sold  or  leased  and  developed." 

On    June    21,    1898,    under     this     "Act 
Respecting  Water  Powers,"  the  Lieutenant- 
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(iovernor  approved  an  I  Irdii  in  Council 
for  "  Regulations  re  Water  Powers." 
Tliesc  regulations  applied  to  "  water 
privileges  which,  in  their  natural  con- 
dition at  the  average  low  stage  of  water, 
have  not  a  greater  capacity  than  150 
horse-power." 

On  January  16,  1907,  the  Regulations  of 
June  21,  1898,  were  rescinded.  New 
regulations  were  adopted,  whereby  super- 
visory and  other  discretionary  jurisdiction 
over  proposed  water-power  developments 
was  vested  in  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario. 

In  1911  another  Act  was  passed  intituled 
"  An  Act  to  amend  the  Power  Commission 
Act."  This  Act  grants  the  Hydo-EIectric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  wide  powers 
respecting  the  approval,  inspection,  and 
other  jurisdiction  over  the  "wires,  pipes, 
poles,  conduits,  ducts,  and  other  fixtures, 
appliances,  or  apparatus"  of  municipal  and 
private  corporations. 

The  exclusive  character  of  this  juris- 
diction may  be  seen  from  clauses  6  and  7 
of  the  .\ct  which  state,  that 

6.  The  Commission  shall  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  as  to  all  matters 
in  respect  of  which  authority  is,  by 
this  .Act,  conferred  upon  it,  and 
nothing  done  by  the  Commission 
within  its  jurisdiction  shall  be  open 
to  question  or  review  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  or  by  any  Court. 

7.  No  Court  shall  have  authority 
to  grant,  or  shall  grant  an  injunction, 
or  other  order,  restraining  either 
temporarily  or  otherwise,  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  or  operation  of 
any  works,  the  location  and  mode  of 
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construction  of  whicli  have  been 
approved  by  the  Commission  if  the 
same  are  being,  or  have  been,  con- 
structed in  the  place  and  according 
to  the  mode  which  have  been  so 
approved. 

Tlie  Acts  mentioned,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  as  specified  in 
the  Regulations  ir  Water  I'ovvers  of 
January  i6,  1907,  set  fortli  the  present 
status  of  Ontario's  legislation  relating  to 
water  powers.  The  incidents  associated 
with  the  hydro-electric  development  of 
Niagara  Falls,  and  which  led  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission,  are  a  most  important  part  of 
the  industrial  history  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

When  the  legislation  had  been  provided 
allowing  the  commission  to  transmit 
electrical  energy,  a  number  of  muni- 
cipalities in  Western  Ont.irio  ascertained 
their  respective  power  needs  and  then 
signitied  their  readiness  to  negotiate  with 
tlie  commission  to  supply  them  with 
specified  amounts  of  power. 

These  representations,  in  turn,  furnished 
a  basis  upon  which  the  commission  could 
open  negotiations  with  thj  large  power- 
producing  companies  at  Niagara  Falls. 
These  companies  were  then  asked  to 
submit  tenders  for  supplying  electrical 
energy  to  the  commission.  As  a  result 
the  commission  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Ontario  Power  Company  to 
purchase  not  less  than  S,ooo  h.p.,  and  as 
much  more  electrical  energy  as  was 
required,  up  to  100,000  h.p.,  for  a  term 
of  10  years,  with  provision  for  three 
e.xtensions  for  additional  periods  of  10 
years  each.  The  price  paid  is  $9.40  per 
h.p.  per  annum  if  the  quantity  taken 
exceeds  25,000  h.p.  The  prices  cover  a 
24-hour  continuous  service  and  the  power 
is  to  be  delivered  bv  the  company  to  the 
commission  at  Niagara  Falls  at  12,000 
volts. 

The  delivery  of  this  power  required  a 
transmission  line,  the  construction  of  which 
was  undertaken  together  with  that  of 
necessary  transformer  stations  and  other 
appurtenant  works.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  line  is 
apportioned  among  the  participating 
municipalities.  This  undertaking  as  origin- 
ally planned  is  now  virtually  complete, 
and  Niagara  power  is  already  being  used 


by  a  number  of  municipalities.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  Niagara 
system  to  October  31,  1913,  was 
$5,190,858.98.  Amongst  the  largest  users 
of  Niagara  power  are  the  following 
municipalities  : — 


Municip.-ility. 

Toronto 

London 

Guelph 

St.  Thomas 

Berlin 

Gait 

Hamilton 


Load  in  horse-power 
October  I<>13- 

i7'997'5 
3.385 
1,488 

1. 173 

i.434"5 

1,025-5 

3.639'5 


The  municipalities  have  agreed  to  pay 
the  commission  for  the  power  which 
they  purchase,  delivered  at  the  municipal 
sub-stations  at  13,000  volts,  on  the  following 
basis,  viz.  : 

Tlie  contract  i)rice  of  the  Ontario  Power 
Company  at  Niagara  Falls,  plus 

1.  Four  per  cent,  upon  that  part  of 
the  construction  cost  which  is  properly 
applicable  to  each  participating 
municipality,  plus 

2.  An  annual  amount  sufficient  to 
create  a  sinking  fund  which  in  thirty 
years  shall  completely  pay  for  tliat 
portion  of  the  construction  cost  which 
is  applicable  to  each  mnnicipality, 
plus 

3.  That  proportion  of  the  line  loss 
and  the  general  operating  and 
maintenance  charges  which  is  properly 
applicable  to  each  municipality. 

Each  municipality  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility for  acquiring  or  providing  the 
necessary  local  distributing  system,  and 
the  maximum  cost  to  the  consumer  will 
be  the  above  charges  made  by  the 
commission,  plus  the  respective  local 
distributing  costs. 

In  December  1910,  representatives  of 
Eastern  Ontario,  from  municipalities 
extending  f ro  n  Napanee  to  Morrisburg, 
met  in  BrockviUe  and  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  to  submit  estimates  for 
the  cost  of  distributing  electrical  energy,  in 
certain  specified  quantities,  to  the  various 
municipalities  represented  at  the  meeting. 
In  the  following  year  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  reported  that  some  of  the 
more  important  of  the  Trent  Valley 
water  powers  were  the  property  of  the 
Dominion  Government  and  had  been 
leased  to  private  parties  upon  conditions 
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which  did  not  adequately  provide  for  the 
supply,  by  lessees,  of  hydro-electric  energy 
to  municipalities. 

This  experience  served  to  accentuate  the 
value  of  such  offices  as  are  performed  by 
a  body  like  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario,  and  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  sympathetic  co-operation 
between  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Government.  As  has  been  intimated,  the 
private  control  of  the  Trent  Valley  water 
powers  forced  the  commission  to  seek  its 
supplies  by  power  from  somewhat  less 
advantageously  situated  power  sites. 

At  present  the  commission  operates 
throughout  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  province,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
south-eastern.  An  interesting  develop- 
ment of  its  work  is  the  distribution  of 
power  and  light  to  the  farmer  and  to  small 
villages  through  the  agency  of  the  township 
councils. 

The  usual  installation  recommended 
for  the  average  farmhouse  consists 
of  a  complete  lighting  system,  using 
25-watt  and  40-watt  lamps,  a  50o-watt 
flat-iron,  and  sometimes  a  vacuum 
cleaner  and  electric  stove ;  while  in 
the  cow  stable  a  row  of  lights  behind  the 
cows,  about  one  20-c.p.  lamp  to  every  three 
cows,  is  usually  recommended.  Three  or 
four  20-c.p.  lamps  are  usually  enough  for 
the  horse  stable,  while  two  in  the  hay  mow, 
one  in  the  silo,  and  one  in  the  drive-shed 
are  most  frequently  employed.  This 
installation  with  a  good  loo-c.p.  lamp  on  a 
pole  in  the  yard  gives  ample  lighting  for 
the  farm. 

A  5  horse-power  motor  is  also  generally 
recommended  for  power  purposes.  This 
motor  may  be  used  in  two  ways  with  good 
results  :  either  it  can  be  fixed  permanently 
in  the  barn  and  made  to  run  a  line  of 
shafting,  or  it  can  be  mounted  on  a 
truck  and  moved  from  place  to  place, 
arrangements  being  made  at  the  pump,  in 
the  yard,  and  in  the  barn,  to  connect 
to  the  motor.  This  motor  is  sometimes 
connected  with  a  Hue  of  shafting  and 
pulleys,  which  in  turn  drive  a  milking 
machine,  cream  separator,  cliurii,  threshing 
machine,  grinder,  straw  cutter,  ensilage 
cutter,  or  root  pulper  separately. 

Whilst  dealing  with  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission,  and  as  showing  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  judicious  use  of 
water  power  may  be  made  to  aid  the 
development  of  the  country,  it  may  be 
mentioned     that     a      Bill     was      recently 
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presented  in  the  Legislature  aiitliori^iii); 
the  construction  and  operation  of  electric 
railways  by  groups  of  municipalities.  This 
Kill  was  duly  passed  in  April  1913,  and 
requests  for  reports  and  estimates  on  some 
500  miles  of  line  were  received  by  the 
commission  before  October  31st  of  the 
same  year. 

Power  Development  on   the   Ningnra    River 

Since  11)05  the  general  situation  regarding 
the  development  of  water  power  on  the 
N'iagani  Kiver,  and  at  Niagara  Kails  in 
particular,  h.is  acquired  a  very  different 
status  from  what  it  had  before.  For  years 
the  supply  of  \iag:ira's  waters  for  power 
purfHises  was  regarded  as  practically 
inexhaustible.  To  acute  observers,  how- 
ever, it  was  evident  that,  even  up  to  1906, 
under  the  powers  and  privileges  wliich  had 
been  granted  to  various  conipanios  in  the 
I'nited  States  and  Can.ada,  it  might  have 
become  possible  for  them  to  drain  the 
Niagara  River,  and,  in  addition,  to  draw 
upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  As  the 
true  state  of  aiairs  at  Niagara  and  the 
consequent  possibilities  became  better 
apprehended,  public  opinion  made  itself 
felt,  and  definite  action  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  falls  and  the  scenic  beauty 
of  Niagara  River. 

As  a  result  a  joint  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  resulted 
in  the  passing  by  the  Government  of  the 
I'nited  States  of  a  temporary  measure, 
known  as  the  Burton  Act,  limiting  the 
amount  of  water  that  might  be  diverted. 
In  1909  negotiations  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  produced  the  International  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty. 

The  matters  covered  by  the  treaty  are 
placed  under  a  commission  known  as  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  composed 
of  six  commissioners,  three  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  three  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor  in  Council  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  This  commission  is  essentially  a 
continuance  of  the  Joint  International 
Waterways  Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  waters 
of  the  Niagara  River,  Article  V  of  the 
treaty  states  that — 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  agree 
that     it     is     expedient    to     limit    the 


diversion  of  waters  from  the  Niagar.i 
K'ivcr,  so  that  the  level  of  Lake  Krie 
and  the  How  of  the  stream  shall  not  be 
appreciably  affected.  It  is  the  desire 
of  both  parties  to  accomplish  this 
object  with  the  least  (wissible  injurv  to 
investmeiils  which  have  already  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  power 
plants  on  the  United  States  side  of  the 
river  under  grants  of  authority  from 
the  Stale  of  New  York,  and  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  river  under 
licences  aulhori/ed  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

So  long  as  this  treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  no  diversion  of  the  Niagara 
River  above  the  falls  from  the  natuial 
course  and  stream  thereof  shall  be 
permitted  except  for  the  purposes  and 
to  the  extent  hereinafter  provided. 

The  United  States  may  authorize 
and  permit  the  diversion  within  (he 
State  of  New  York  of  the  water  of  the 
said  river  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
for  power  purposes,  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  a  daily  diversion  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  cub.  ft.  of  water  per 
second. 

The  United  Kingdom,  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the  province 
of  Ontario,  may  authorize  and  permit 
the  diversion  within  the  province  of 
Ontario  of  the  waters  of  said  river 
above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  for  power 
purposes,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  a  daily  diversion  at  the 
rate  of  36,000  cub.  ft.  of  water  per 
second. 

The  prohibitions  of  this  article  shall 
not  apply  to  the  diversion  of  water  for 
sanitary  or  domestic  purposes,  or  for 
the  service  of  canals  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation." 

The  water  which  may  be  diverted  at 
Niagara  Falls,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  aggregates  20,000  cub.  ft. 
per  second,  whereas  the  Burton  Act 
limited  it  to  15,600  cub.  ft.  The 
quantity  for  diversion  upon  the  Canadian 
side  as  specified  in  tlie  treaty  is  36,000 
cub.  ft.  per  second. 

Discharge  of  Kiagara  River. — The  dis- 
charge of  the  Niagara  River  has  been 
determined  by  measurements  taken  at  the 
International  Bridge  located  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  at  a  point  about  1,800  ft.  down 
stream  at  the  "  Open  Section."  Measure- 
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menls  were  begun  in  iSi)7  auil  .ue  being 
carried  on  by  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
United  Si. lies  Lake  Survey.  The  niaxinunn 
nioutlily  me. Ml  discharge  from  l.aUe  l-'.iie. 
257,800  cub.  fl.  per  second,  equivalent  tn 
a  tieplli  of  J'm  fl.  on  the  Like,  occiurtil 
in  June  1S76.  The  minimum,  ifiS, 7(111 
cub.  ft.  per  second,  equivalent  to  a  diplh 
of  I'do  ft.  on  lake  surface,  occurreil  in 
March  189^1.  The  average  discharge  of 
the  Niagara  River  during  the  period  i8fH)- 
IIP7  is  2i2,2tH)  cub.  ft.  per  second. 

Many  statements  of  a  misleadnig  char- 
acter have  been  published  reg.uding  the 
water-power  possibilities  of  Niag.ira  I'alls. 
In  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  m:iny  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  the 
result  that  the  total  of  power  is  less  than 
would  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  the  case. 
The  matter  is  thus  stated  by  the  Dominion 
Commission  of  Conservation.' 

"It  m.ay  be  said  that  under  present 
methods  of  development,  and  assuming 
all  Ihe  water  passing  over  the  falls  to  be 
diverted  for  power  purposes,  Canada's  share 
of  the  power  may  be  under  1,000,000  li.]i. 
Ik-low  the  falls,  using  all  the  water  and 
the  total  head  of  94*5  ft.,  the  lower  river 
would  yield  for  Canada's  share  about 
450,000  h.p.  These  quantities  are  for  thi 
mean  low-water  discharge ;  for  average 
conditions  of  flow  they  might  be  increased 
about  25  per  cent." 

The  Water  Powers  of  Quebec 

The  imporlani  part  which  water  powers 
have  played  in  the  indus^trial  development 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  may  be  realized 
from  a  recent  estimate  of  the  different 
kinds  of  power  utilized.  Inquiries  on  this 
subject  made  by  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation elicited  the  information  that  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  used  in 
the  province  was  water  power.  The  local 
government,  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  natural  resource,  has  of 
late  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
gauging  the  streams  of  the  province  and 
investigating  their  power  possibilities. 
Since  1897  the  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Lands,  Forests,  and  Mines  contain  much 
useful  data  respecting  the  undeveloped 
sites  for  which  applications  for  purchase 
have  been  made  to  the  Government.  The 
wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  development 
of  this  kind  of  energy  ;  l^ut  other  industrie> 
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have  also  taken  advantage  of  it,  such  ns 
lumber  mills,  textile  mills,  and  rubber 
factories.  By  the  use  of  electrical  energy 
as  a  transmission  medium,  the  benefits  of 
waicr  powers  have  been  extended  to  the 
important  asbestos  mining  region,  to 
electro-chemical  works,  and  to  cement 
works  ;  and,  it  mav  be  further  stated,  that 
all  the  important  centres  of  population  of 
the  province  have  been,  for  a  number  of 
years,  supplied  with  electrical  energy 
generated  by  water  power,  one  of  them, 
Three  Rivers,  claiming  the  first  long- 
distance transmission  line  in  existence  in 
the  British  Empire. 

The  provincial  statutes  deal  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  rights  of  the  owners  or 
lessees  of  water  powers  than  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  powers  are  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Government.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  different 
articles  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  19 ro, 
pertaining  to  water  powers  : 

Mining  Locations. — Owners  of  mining 
locations  bounded  by  rivers  may  use  said 
rivers  for  their  work,  provided  they  do  not 
hinder  one  another  or  change  the  courses 
of  the  rivers  to  the  detriment  of  riparian 
owners  farther  down  the  stream. 

Expropriation  Riglits. — After  plans  pre- 
pared by  a  Quebec  land  surveyor  have 
been  submitted,  and  after  approval  has 
been  given  by  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  the  proprietor  of  a  water  power 
of  at  least  200  gross  h.p.  may  proceed 
to  expropriate  immovable  properties  and 
riparian  rights  necessary  to  utilize  such 
water  power,  provided  industries  or  water- 
works already  established  are  not  inter- 
fered with.  The  expropriation  proceedings 
and  the  indemnity  are  to  lie  subject  to  the 
provincial  law  relating  to  railways,  and  the 
expropriating  party  shall  not  take  posses- 
sion of  the  property  until  after  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators  is  rendered  and  the 
indemnity  paid. 

A  riparian  proprietor  may  improve  any 
stream  bordering  on  or  passing  through 
his  property  and  may  utilize  the  same  by 
the  construction  of  mills,  flumes,  dams,  or 
other  works.  The  proprietors  or  lessees 
of  such  works,  however,  are  held  respon- 
sible for  damages  caused  by  their  construc- 
tion ;  such  damages  to  be  ascertained  by 
experts  or  arbitrators.  If  damages  are  not 
paid,  the  works  are  to  be  destroyed.  This 
does  not  apply  to  dams,  booms,  and  fallen 
trees,  unless  the  flow  of  the  water  or  the 
passing  of  rafts  be  impeded. 


Water  Powers  of  Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia  has  no  such  large  individual 
water  powers  as  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  having 
watersheds  of  large  area.  Nevertheless, 
they  should  not  be  considered  as  too 
small  to  merit  serious  attention.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  particularly  well 
suited  to  some  of  the  economic  require- 
ments of  the  province,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  are  well  distributed.  If  care  be 
exercised  in  their  development  and  con- 
servation, they  will  become  an  increasingl}' 
valuable  asset. 

Some  misapprehensions  which  have 
gained  currency  should  be  cleared  away. 
The  statement  has  been  made  that  Nova 
Scotia  has  a  surplus  of  inland  waters,  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
conservation  of  this  resource  was  there- 
fore not  a  matter  of  pressing  concern. 
The  fact  was  lost  sight  of,  that,  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  province,  the  depth  of  the 
soil  is  not  great  and,  instead  of  the  water 
being  stored  as  underground  water,  it  lies 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  stated 
that,  since  the  water  powers  are  largely 
under  private  control,  it  is  not  worth 
while  expending  effort  on  their  conserva- 
tion because  the  provincial  revenue  would 
not  be  directly  increased  thereby.  This 
is  a  mistake.  It  would  be  as  correct  to 
argue  that  since  the  farms  of  the  province 
are  all  privately  owned,  the  Government 
would  not  be  wise  in  seeking  to  improve 
agriculture.  The  point  to  notice  is  that 
Government  exists  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
amassing  a  state  treasure.  Though  most 
of  the  water  powers  of  Xova  Scotia  have 
passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  Crown, 
nevertheless,  the  conservation  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  waters  are  matters  of 
public  concern,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  power  for  industrial  purposes, 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  muni- 
cipal and  domestic  water  supply. 

The  present  situation  as  regards  water 
powers  can  be  intelligently  understood 
only  after  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
legislation  of  the  province  respecting 
Crown  lands  and  water  rights  and 
privileges  connected   therewith    is  known. 

In  the  early  days  large  tracts  of  land 
were  granted,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  in- 
ducing colonization,  to  New  Englanders, 
especially  those  who  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Annapolis  and  Louisburg,  and 
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also  to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  For 
example,  in  1765,  a  grant  in  Guysboro 
County  of  150,000  acres  was  made  to 
James  Lyon  and  others.  Another  grant 
made  in  1769,  in  Halifax  County,  com- 
prised 100,000  acres,  and  an  area  of  equal 
amount  was  conveyed  in  the  Mira  grant, 
in  Cape  Breton,  in  1787.  Thus,  in  large 
grants  such  as  these,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lands  and  the  water 
powers  situated  on  them,  passed  from 
the  possession  of  the  Crown. 

Up  to  1899,  the  Crown  lands  were 
granted  to  applicants  at  a  nominal  price 
subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  settle- 
ment. From  1899  to  1910  giants  were 
made  of  lands  for  agricultural  purposes, 
while  for  lumbering  purposes  leases  were 
given. 

It  has  been  the  policy  in  making  grants 
of  land  to  reserve  the  minerals,  but, 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1910,  no  reservations  had 
been  made  of  the  waters,  of  the  beds 
of  rivers,  nor  of  lakes  comprised  within 
land  grants.  The  significance  of  this,  in 
so  far  as  water  resources  are  concerned, 
will  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  Crown  lands 
have  been  granted,  1,500,000  acres  having 
been  disposed  of  since  1867.  The  esti- 
mated amount  ungranted  ni  1909  was 
1,446,160  acres,  and  is  approximately  10  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  province.  Thus 
in  consequence  of  these  grants,  large 
areas  of  inland  waters  became  removed 
from  the  possession  and  immediate  control 
of  the  Government  of  the  province.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  statute  for  the 
conveying  of  timber  and  lumber  on  rivers 
and  streams,  subject  to  the  rights  of 
riparian  owners.  Apart  from  the  com- 
mon law  respecting  the  rights  of  riparian 
proprietors,  there  is  no  restriction  by 
statute  against  the  pollution  of  the  inland 
waters. 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  igio 
no  grants  are  made  of  tracts  exceeding 
150  acres  in  area,  and  all  grants  are  made 
under  conditions  requiring  settlement  and 
cultivation.  No  teases  for  lumbering 
purposes  are  given  ;  licences  to  cut  timber 
are  given  instead.  Leases  of  Crown 
lands  and  lands  covered  with  water 
and  rights  of  flowage  may  be  given  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  water,  for  develop- 
ing water  power,  for  mining,  and  for  con- 
veying timber.  Furthermore,  no  existing 
lease  of  timber  lands  confers  any  exclusive 
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right    to    waters    or    l.nuls   covciiil    witli 
wati-i. 

A  sillily  01  iIk'  iii.ip  ol  Nov.i  ^l.■otl;l 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
large  rivers  empty  along  the  southerly 
co:»st  of  the  province.  This  coast  is 
famous  for  its  many  excellent  harbours, 
and  has  heen  referred  to  as  the  "  Long 
Wharf  of  America."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
many  of  the  larger  falls  on  the  rivers  of 
N'ov.i  Scotia  occur  just  at,  or  ne.u\  the 
head  of  these  harbours.  Occurring  in 
this  way,  where  both  power  and  shipping 
facilities  are  available,  the  falls  alTord  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  manufacturing 
plants  to  receive  certain  kinds  of  raw 
material,  manufacture  them,  and  then 
ship  the  products. 

There  arc  two  factors  which  contribute 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  water  powers 
of  No\-a  Scotia.  One  is  the  large  precipi- 
tation. The  rainfall  is  75  per  cent.,  or 
more,  greater  than  the  average  rainfall 
throughout  Canada. 

The  other  factor  is  the  great  number 
of  inland  lakes  that  may  be  utilized  for 
the  storage  of  waters  to  supplement  the 
flow  of  x-arious  rivers  during  the  low- 
water  season,  which  usually  lasts  about 
three  or  four  months.  The  majority  of 
the  inland  lakes  could  have  their  levels 
raised  from  5  to  10  ft. 

Xova  Scotia  has  iron  and  coal  advan- 
tageousl)'  situated  relatively,  the  one  by  the 
other,  so  that  huge  centralized  industries 
could  be  founded  upon  llie  exploitation  of 
these  resources.  It  is  not,  however,  with 
regard  to  large  centralized  industries  that 
the  water  powers  of  Xova  Scotia  have 
their  importance,  but  in  their  relation- 
ship to  smaller  industries  to  wliicli 
cheap  power  and  water  are  of  vital 
importance. 

There  are  many  water  powers  wliich  arc 
not  large  enough  to  .satisfy  certain  power 
requirements,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
limitations  arc  frcqucntlj'  passed  over 
as  not  worthy  of  development.  Careful 
investigation  will,  however,  often  show- 
that  these  may  be  profitably  developed  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  auxiliary  plants 
operated  by  steam  or  other  prime  agencies. 
In  such  cases  it  is  essential  that  the  best 
engineering  talent  be  secured  to  obtain  the 
most  economic  results. 

The  Liverpool  River,  commercially  the 
most  important  river  in  the  province,  has 
e.xceptional  storage  facilities  in  its  head- 
water lakes.     While  some  falls  have  been 


<levelopcil,  there  is  still  a  large  Inl.il  fill 
in  the  river  which  has  not  yet  been  utili/.ed. 
Somewhat  corresponding  remarks  will  also 
appiv  to  the  Ci.ispereau   River. 

Portions  of  some  of  the  rivers,  as,  for 
example,  parts  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  run 
between  well-delined  rocky  banks.  Along 
Mich  rivers  dams  might  be  built  between 
the  banks  and  water  [lowers  thereby 
created,  although  water-power  possibilities 
of  this  class  are  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer. 

Sometimes,  as  in  a  notable  iust.ince  upnii 
the  Kcumsecum  River,  a  river  will  nairow 
up  into  a  gorge-like  passagewav.  affording 
a  splendid  dam  site.  This  would  result 
in  holding  the  waters  hack  to  form  a  large 
storage  reservoir. 

There  are  rivers  like  tlu-  Tusket, 
Musquodoboit,  and  St.  Mary,  with  quite 
a  marked  fall  in  portions  of  their  courses, 
but  with  low  banks  affording  no  possible 
sites  for  dams.  Again,  in  the  case  of  sucli 
rivers,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  even 
though  dam  sites  arc  found,  raising  the 
water  would  overflow  valuable  agricultural 
land,  and  the  damage  thus  incurred  might 
more  than  off-set  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  development. 

Rivers  like  the  Annapolis,  the  Avon,  and 
the  Shubenacadie  are  tidal  for  many  miles 
up  from  their  mouths,  and  where  falls  may 
occur  near  the  head-waters,  the  conditions 
arc  frequently  unfavourable  for  power 
developments,  partly  on  account  of  tlie 
small  watershed  area  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  tlie  rivers  to 
"  silt  up  "  above  the  dams. 

In  Pictou,  Cumberland,  and  Antigonish 
Counties  the  countrv  is  flat  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  rivers  have  no  falls.  Tlie 
same  is  true  in  a  large  portion  of  Cape 
Breton — although  there  are  some  high 
falls  on  the  Indian  Brook,  the  North 
River,  and   other   coastal    streams. 


The     Inland     Waters     of     Prince      Edward 
Island 

The  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  no  considerable  areas  of  elevated  land 
and  has  practically  no  inland  lakes.  The 
areas  of  the  individual  watersheds  of 
its  rivers  are  small,  and  in  addition  the 
majority  of  the  rivers  are  tidal  for  several 
miles  up  from  their  mouths.  The  inland 
waters  of  the  province  arc  therefore 
not  capable  of  producing  much  water 
power. 
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The  Crown  l.inds  h.ive  all  lieen  gi.iuliil. 
There  arc  no  laws  upon  the  slalule  books 
lelaling  to  the  control,  regulation,  or 
polhilion  of  rivers.  Neither  is  there  any 
legislation  relating  to  llu-  v.ihi.dile  nniki- 
grouiul  waters  of  the  island  either  as 
regards  their  conservation  or  the  rights 
to  them. 

Huiing  certain  seasons  of  the  year  small 
w.itir  powers  having  heads  of  from  S  Id 
12  or  15  ft.,  and  developing  from  5  01 
10  up  to  50  horse-power,  are  in  use  upon 
I  he  majority  of  the  rivers.  These  develop- 
ments are  generally  used  in  small  grisi, 
wool-carding,  and  other  mills.  In  a  few 
instances  individual  developments  may  be 
had  of  from  -jo  to  100  nr  more  liurse- 
power. 

The  lands  of  the  province  arc  held  in 
relatively  small  holdings.  Consequently, 
even  where  higher  heads  or  larger  areas 
for  storage  reservoirs  for  power  develop- 
ment might  be  obtained,  the  compensation 
to  owners  of  overflowed  property  would  be 
prohibitive  to  such  undertakings. 

In  Kings  County  tlie  priiicip.'il  rivers  are 
the  Murray,  the  Montague — upon  which  is 
located  a  hydro-electric  plant  supplying 
tlie  village  of  Montague— and  thcMoircIl, 
which  is  said  to  admit  of  some  further 
water-power  development.  Some  good 
sm.'ill  powers  arc  in  use  upon  such  waters 
as  Hig  Pond,  the  Midgell,  the  Sturgeon, 
and  Seal  Rivers. 

In  Queen's  County  tlie  piiiniimiil  Hills- 
borough River  is  tidal  up  to  the  aboideau 
at  Mount  Stewart.  Considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  power  development,  the  large 
rivers  are  the  Winter,  the  West,  and  the 
Tryon,  upon  the  latter  of  which  is  a  small 
liydro-electric  development  at  Tryon. 
I'pon  .some  smaller  rivers,  such  as  the 
Westmorland,  Sable,  Wheatley,  and  Old 
Mill,  small  mills  driven  In'  water  power 
arc  in  operation. 

In  Prince  County  the  principal  river, 
from  a  power  standpoint,  is  the  Xortli 
Dunk,  upon  which  are  some  small  mills. 
Other  small  mills  are  situated  upon  such 
rivers  as  the  Ellis,  Trout,  and  the  Tignish. 
Some  maps  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
indicate  a  large  number  of  saw  and  grist 
mills,  but  many  of  the  small  mills  formerly 
in  service  have  been  abandoned.  Report- 
ing upon  the  inland  waters  of  the  island, 
James  B.  Hegan,  District  Engineer  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Canada, 
says  : 

"  In  years  past,  before  the  clearing  away 


I.  Bassaso  Dam  in  Coirse  of  CoxsTRrCTiON. 
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of  the  forests  ;«id  when  liiinber  wis 
:ibuiKlaiit,  there  \\".is  much  more  water  in 
in;>iiv  >lre.>ins  then  of  ntHnl  si/e  aiict  haviiif! 
on  them  sevenil  mills  which  h.ive  now 
become  almost  dry,  and  quite  useless  for 
power,  and  as  such  chanjje  is  jioinj;  on 
further  with  the  clearing  up  ami  cultivation 
of  the  land.  Prince  Kdward  l>land  may  he 
considered  as  beinj;  pi  i.'i.  illv  ilni.i^t 
without  water  power." 

The  chief  value  of  the  iiilaii.I  waui.s  iti 
the  province  consisl>,  not  in  their  water- 
power  possibilities,  but  in  their  use  for 
domestic  and  municipal  water  supply, 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  as  waters 
for  the  propagation  of  trout  and  oilier 
sail-water  tish. 

The  Water  Powers  of  New  Brunswick 

The  priniiKc  oi  New  Hi  iiii>wick  has 
a  remarkable  and  valuable  river  sy>teni. 
The  larger  rivers  for  the  most  pait  are 
long  and  their  fall  gradual.  Many  whicli 
flow  into  the  sea  have  line  harbours  at  their 
mouths,  while  the  larger  ones  are  them- 
selves navigable  for  large  vessels  for  many 
miles.  The  St.  John  River,  wliilc  navigable 
in  its  lower  reaches  for  large  vessels,  is 
practically  navigable  for  small  craft  to 
Grand  Falls,  a  distance  of  about  225  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  Miramichi,  the  Rcsti- 
gouchc,  and  the  Petitcodiac,  are  also 
navigable  for,  s.iy,  15  to  25  and  more  miles 
from  their  respective  mouths.  Tributaries 
of  some  of  these  rivers,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Tobique,  XIadawaska,  and  the 
branches  of  the  Miramichi,  are  navigable 
for  small  craft. 

If  the  rivers  of  Xew  Brunswick  are 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  water-power 
development,  two  facts  stand  out  promi- 
nenlly.  First,  that  important  interests 
connected  with  navigation  and  lumber 
driving  have  already  been  established,  and 
are  dependent  for  their  successful  opera- 
tion upon  the  maintenance  of  the  navigable 
properties  of  the  water  highways  of  the 
province.  .Any  development  for  power 
purposes  upon  the  main  rivers  would 
therefore  have  to  be  very  seriously  con- 
sidered before  being  undertaken,  in  order 
not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  existing  interests.  Secondly,  there 
are  comparatively  few  lakes  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  watersheds  of  the  majority 
of  the  rivers,  and  hence  little  facility  is 
afforded  for  the  natural  storage  of  waters 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  flow 
during  the  low-water  periods. 


The  south  •  we>leily  pDilion  ol  Mii- 
province,  lying  between  the  St.  |ohn 
and  the  SI.  Croi.v  Rivers,  is  sliidded  with 
a  number  of  lake>-  wheie  water  may  be 
stored.  The  principal  rivers  in  this  dis- 
trict, the  M.igaguadavic,  l.epreau,  Mus- 
quash, and  especially  Ihe  St.  Croix,  h.ive 
m.irked  f.ills  throughoul  liieir  lower 
•ii-ction'i,  several  of  which  have  alieadv 
been  developed.  Power  developments 
exist  upon  the  Aroostook  and  the  Medux- 
nekeag,  while  others  of  various  magnitudes 
exist  elsewhere  throughout  the  province. 
The  point  to  emphasize  here,  however,  is 
that  a  cursory  inspection  of  llie  m.ip  of  the 
province  reveals  the  fact  that  New  Bruns- 
wick is  not  studded  with  lakes,  as  is  the 
case  in  Maine  and  in  Nova  Scotia.'  A 
careful  and  adequate  investigation  in  tlic 
field  is  required  before  anything  like  a 
proper  statement  can  be  presented  respect- 
ing the  water  powers  of  the  province  ;  and 
such  an  investigation  is  tlie  more  necessary 
on  account  of  tin.'  ccimparalivc  scarcity  of 
inland  lakes,  or  known  storage  reservoir 
sites.  Certainly,  if  basins  where  artificial 
storage  may  economically  be  created  be 
not  found,  then  the  watershed  areas  will 
have  to  be  discounted  when  viewed  as  a 
chief  factor  governing  continuous  water- 
power  development. 

The  tributaries  of  the  large  rivers,  and 
also  the  majority  of  the  smaller  rivers 
directly  entering  the  sea,  m.ay  be 
said  to  be  mountain  streams,  which,  in 
most  instances,  have  a  rapid  fall  and  a 
rapid  runoff,  between  steep  wooded  side- 
hills,  so  markedly  characteristic  of  Xew 
Brunswick's  smaller  rivers. 

In  addition  to  the  claims  whicli  domestic 
and  municipal  water  supply  have  upon  the 
inland  waters  of  New  Brunswick,  various 
rights  and  privileges  to  make  use  of  the 
inland  waters  have  been  granted  by  the 
Provincial  Legislature  to  fishery,  boom, 
log-driving,  and  other  interests.  Such 
interests  have  now  vested  rights,  which 
must  be  protected  against  any  encro.ach- 
nicnls  that  might  result  from  the  develop- 
ment of  water  powers  upon  waterways 
already  in  use  for  other  purposes. 

Special  legislation  respecting  water 
powers    was    enacted     by     the     province 

'  New  Brunswick  h.is  .'in  estimated  land  area 
iif  27,Ko4  sq.  miles  and  an  inland  water  area  ot 
181  sq.  miles.  Compared  with  this.  Xova  Scotia 
has  land  21,608  sq.  miles  and  water  820  sq. 
miles  (see  White's  "Atlas  of  Canada,  190^),"),  and 
Maine  h.is  land  29,895  sq.  miles  and  water  3.145 
sq.  miles. 
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consequent  upon  .111  .ipphc.iluiii  In  de- 
velop the  Cirand  I'".ills— the  most  important 
waler  power  in  the  M.irilime  Provinces 
and  one  of  Ihe  larger  w.ilet  pcuvirs  of 
Canada. 

On  April  lo,  ii)o;,,  an  Ail  iiihliilol 
".\ii  .\cl  to  authorize  Ihe  leasing  and  ilc- 
velopmenl  of  water  power  .il  ('ii.nid  I'.ilU  " 
was  passed,  empowering  Ihe  l.iiiileii.iiil- 
liovernor  in  Council  by  letters  patent,  to 
iiioorpoiate,  upon  expressed  conditions,  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  developing  Ihe 
power.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
acquirement  of  lands,  riglils,  and  privileges 
at  Grand  Falls,  and  for  the  p.iynient  of 
rental  for  leases,  etc.,  to  the  Government. 

Later  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  extend 
the  aiilhority  conferred  by  this  Act  upon 
Ihe  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  to 
include  all  tlie  waler  powers  that  Ihen 
were,  or  that  might  come,  iiikIit  Ihe  con- 
trol of  the  province.  Coiisequenlly,  on 
.April  20,  i<)04,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
Act  giving  the  required  extension  of 
aiilhority,  and  stating  that  : 

"  Whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  may  think  it  desirable  in 
the  public  interest  so  to  do,  he  may 
acquire  by  agreement,  or  by  expro- 
priation, as  hereinafter  provided  for, 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  any  water 
powers,  riglits.  or  privileges  within  the 
province,  and  the  necessary  land  to 
enable  such  water  powers  to  Ik- 
properly  developed  ;  provided  that 
he  sh.all  not  expend  or  incur  a 
liability  for  upwards  of  810,000  for 
such  purpose  without  tlie  approval  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  first  being 
obtained  by  resolution,  which  approval 
shall  not  be  granted  unless  any  water 
powers  already  acquired  under  tin- 
section  have  been  re-sold  or  leased  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  tlie  Legislative 
Assembly. 

The  .Act  provides  for  expropriation 
powers,  defines  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  exercised,  and  provides  for  the 
p.ayment  of  damages  by  the  Government 
when  such  are  incurred. 

The  .Act  further  authorizes  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  lease  or  sell,  either  by  public 
auction  or  private  contract,  any  such  lands, 
rights,  and  privileges  to  any  corporation 
able  to  utilize  the  same  for  industrial  piii  - 
poses.  Other  clauses  place  it  within  the 
power   of   the  Legislature  to  do  much    to 
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harmonize  the  various  interests  concerned 
in  the  use  of  the  inland  waters. 

The  St.  John  River  drains  the  largest 
hasin  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers.  Its  headwaters  lie 
in  the  mountainous  region  between  Canada 
and  Maine.  From  the  junction  of  the 
norlli  -  west  and  south  -  west  branches, 
where  the  river  first  takes  its  name,  to 
its  junction  with  St.  Francis  River,  a 
distance  of  yo  miles,  its  course  is,  in 
general,  north-eastward  and  lies  wholly 
in  Maine,  although  a  portion  of  the 
tributary  drainage  area  lies  wholly  in 
Canada.  From  its  junction  with  the  St. 
Francis,  the  St.  John  flows  eastward, 
forming  the  International  boundary  for 
70  miles,  and  receiving  in  this  stretch 
two  important  tributaries — Fish  River,  from 
the  south,  at  Fort  Kent,  and  Madawaska 
River,  from  tlie  north,  at  Edmundston. 
Above  its  intersection  witli  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Maine  the  drainage  area  of 
the  St.  John  measures  8,765  sq.  miles, 
of  which  4,670  sq.  miles  are  in  Maine 
and  4,095  sq.  miles  in  Canada.  From 
source  to  mouth  its  length  is  about  450 
miles,  and  its  total  drainage  area  measures 
about  26,000  sq.   miles. 

The  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  St.  John 
basin  have  an  aggregate  area  of  about 
314  sq.  miles,  the  largest  of  these  lakes 
being  tributary  to  the  Allagash  and  Fish 
Rivers.  On  some  of  the  lakes  rough  timber 
crib  dams  are  used  to  store  water  after 
the  driving  season  is  over.  In  the  State 
of  Maine,  previous  to  1845,  a  canal  was 
cut  fromTelos  Lake,  in  the  Allagash  River, 
to  Webster  Lake,  in  the  Penobscot  basin, 
and  a  dam  was  constructed  between 
Chamberlain  and  Kagle  Lakes.  In  this 
way  Cumberland  Lake,  with  its  drainage 
area  of  270  sq.  miles,  was  rendered,  in 
part,  tributary  to  the  Penobscot.  This 
diversion  continues  at  the  present  time. 
Its  general  use  is  to  supply  water  to  the 
Penobscot  during  the  log-driving  season. 
After  the  gates  at  the  dams  are  opened 
more  water  flows  towards  the  St.  John, 
as  the  gate  sills  are  o-6  ft.  lower  than 
those  at  Telos  Lake. 

The  characteristics  of  the  watershed 
of  the  St.  John  River,  in  many  important 
particulars,  resemble  those  of  several  of 
its  tributaries.  The  basin  above  Grand 
Falls  is  largely  in  forest.  Above  the 
Allagash,  the  river  may  be  considered 
as  rather  closely  resembling  several  New 
Brunswick   rivers,   and   the    data   for   this 


portion  of  the  St.  John  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  making  deductions  regarding 
run-off,  etc.,  be  regarded  as  of  especial 
value.  The  general  contour  of  the 
drainage  surfaces,  the  density  of  the 
forests,  and  the  low  annual  temperature, 
are  factors  which,  both  in  the  main  river 
and  many  of  its  branches,  contribute 
towards  ret.iining  the  precipit  ition  so  as 
to   help  eke  out   the   low-water   flow. 

Precipitation  records  in  the  basin  of  the 
St.  John  are  very  meagre,  but  from  the  best 
information  now  available,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  not 
over  30  to  35  in. 

The  St.  John  River  at  its  mouth  has  a 
restricted  area,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
has  a  ledge  of  rock  from  shore  to  shore. 
At  the  lower  stages  of  the  tide  in  the 
harbour  the  river  rushes  over  this  ledge, 
creating  turbulent  and  unnavigable  rapids. 
During  the  higher  stages  of  the  tide  the 
flow  is  reversed.  These  features,  coupled 
with  the  high  tides,  result  in  unique 
phenomena  possessing  latent  water-power 
possibilities. 

Water   Powers  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta 

The  rivers  and  streams  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  the  Railway  Belt  and  the 
Peace  River  Block  of  British  Columbia, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  Under  the  Dominion  Lands 
Act,  land  required  for  the  development 
of  water  power  may  only  be  leased  or 
sold  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor-in- 
Council.  The  Governor-General  in  Council 
may  make  regulations  :  (a)  Granting  the 
right  to  divert  water  for  power  purposes, 
provided  that  it  is  made  a  condition  of 
the  diversion  that  water  so  taken  shall 
be  leturncd  to  tlie  channel  tiirough  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  flowed  ;  (h)  for 
the  construction  of  sluices,  dams,  etc., 
required  in  this  connection  ;  (<)  for  the 
transmission,  distribution,  sale,  and  use 
of  power  and  energy  tlius  generated  ; 
((/)  for  the  damming  or  diversion  of 
streams,  lakes,  and  other  bodies  of  water 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  water  to 
augment  the  flow  during  the  dry  season  ; 
((•)  for  fixing  the  fees,  charges,  rents, 
royalties,  or  dues  to  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  water  for  power  purposes,  and  the  rates 
to  be  charged  for  power  or  energy 
derived  therefrom.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Dominion    Government    over    the    use    of 
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water  powers  within  its  jurisdiction  is 
very    comprehensive. 

Under  the  present  regulations  the 
application  for  a  licence  must  go  through 
three  distinct  stages  before  the  licence 
is  finally  granted.  These  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows  :  First,  the  appli- 
cant, having  obtained  the  necessary 
information  regarding  the  proposed 
development,  applies  to  tlie  minister  for 
the  licence,  his  application  being  accom- 
panied by  a  description  of  the  site  and 
proposed  works.  Second,  if  the  minister 
approves  of  the  works,  he  then  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  applicant  for  a 
licence,  by  which  the  latter  is  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  works. 
Third,  wlien  the  works  are  completed  and 
the  minister  is  satisfied  that  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  have  been  fulfilled,  he 
tlien  issues   the  licence  to  the  applicant. 

The  licence  when  issued  runs  for  21 
years,  and  is  renewable  for  three  further 
consecutive  terms  of  2i  years  each  at  a 
fixed  fee  payable  annually. 

As  yet  comparatively  little  information 
is  available  regarding  some  of  the  water 
powers  of  these  provuices.  More  detailed 
information  than  is  now  obtainable  is  likely 
to  be  provided  in  the  near  future  by  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  which  has 
for  some  time  past  made  a  study  of 
water  -  power  conditions  in  Western 
Canada. 

At  present  the  most  useful  water  powers 
of  Manitoba  are  situated  on  the  Winnipeg 
River  since,  owing  to  the  advancement  made 
by  long  distance  transmission  of  electrical 
energy,  all  are  now  within  easy  transmit- 
ting distance  of  the  principal  centres  of 
population  of  the  province.  The  recent 
extension  of  the  provincial  boundaries, 
however,  has  brought  within  the  province 
the  Nelson  and  other  important  rivers 
possessing  great  powers,  which  will 
doubtless  be  developed  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Winnipeg  River  has  its  source  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  lies  partlv  in 
Manitoba,  partly  in  Ontario,  and  partly 
in  Minnesota.  Tlie  lake  has  an  area  of 
over  1,850  sq.  miles  and  is  controlled  at 
Kenora  by  a  dam.  The  Winnipeg  River 
with  its  tributary,  the  English,  has  a 
drainage  basin  of  some  44,000  sq.  miles. 
Of  its  length  of  158  miles,  105  miles  are 
in  Manitoba,  and  53  miles  in  Ontario.  Of 
tliis  basin  the  English  river  drains  20,600 
sq.    miles.     Practically   the   whole   of   this 
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drainage  basin  is  underlain  hy  ArcliaMU 
rocks.  It  has  a  considerable  portion  of 
forested  area  nnlonched  by  the  lumberman, 
and  a  innllilude  of  lakes  of  various  sizes 
whose  total  area  ajmrcgales  5,650  stj.  miles. 
The  lar(>est  of  these  is  the  I. .ike  of  the 
\\\>o»ls. 

Viirious  dischariiies  arc  jjiveu  for  the 
Winnipej;  Kiver.  and  from  tliese  minimum 
llows  have  been  estimated  by  several 
enj;ineers.  The  lowest  estimate  is  16,000 
cub.  ft.  per  second. 

The  numerous  lakes,  swamps,  and  mus- 
kejjs  of  this  reijion  have  naturally  tended 
to  make  the  discharjje  of  the  river  more 
uniform.  The  forest  denudation  which  has 
taken  place  through  Inniberint<  operations, 
through  tires,  and  throu<<li  settlement, 
sparse  though  it  is.  has  doubtless  increased 
the  range  of  v.ariation  in  discharge,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  improvements  at 
the  outlets  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
have  had  the  contr.iry  effect.  This  lake  has 
an  estimated  storage  capacity  of  70  per 
cent,  of  the  yearly  run-off  and  could  be 
so  controlled  as  to  almost  double  the 
present  minimum  flow  of  the  Winnipeg 
River,  but  11s  a  portion  of  it  is  in  the  United 
States  raising  the  level  would  involve  an 
international  question. 

Sclson  River. — In  considering  the  char- 
acter of  its  rapids  and  falls,  the  Nelson 
may  be  divided  into  three  portions:  (i) 
from  the  mouth  to  Ketter  Rapid,  (2)  from 
Kettcr  Rapid  to  Split  Lake,  (3)  above  Split 
Lake. 

In  the  lower  section — below  Ketter  Rapid 
— the  river  is  generally  very  wide  and  free 
from  islands  where  the  rapids  occur.  The 
rapids  have  a  very  gradual  descent,  are 
quite  long,  and,  on  account  of  the  great 
width  of  the  river,  power  development  is 
not  very  attr.ictivc. 

In  the  second  section — between  Split 
Lake  and  the  foot  of  Ketter  Rapid — there 
are  generally  numerous  islands  in  the 
rapids.  The  rapids  have  steeper  descents 
and,  although  in  some  places  the  banks 
are  rather  low,  this  portion  of  the  river 
presents  greater  possibilities  than  the 
lower. 

In  the  two  stretches  just  described — 
which  include  the  river  below  Split  Lake — 
there  is  practicalh-  a  continuous  scries  of 
rapids  and  swifts.  Even  between  rapids 
there  are  no  still  waters,  these  stretches 
being  either  swift  or  rough. 

Above  Split  Lake — the  tliird  and  upper- 
most section — the  rapids  and  falls  are  well 


delined and  their  descent^  are  genei  .ill V  ipnte 
steep,  particularly  as  compared  with  the 
river  below.  In  Ihi-.  portion  -e.vcept  above 
I'ipeslone  I -ike- -I  he  stretches  between 
the  falls  or  rapids  are  almost  still  waters, 
and  tlie  total  descent  in  the  river  is  pr.ieli- 
cally  concentr.iteil  In  the  chutes  anil  r.ipids. 
In  many  cases  the  chutes  and  rapid>, 
particularly  above  Sipiwcsk  Lake,  oeciu' 
in  several  narrow  channels  sep.arated  by 
islands;  wlicre  these  islands  occur  the 
river,  from  main  b.mk  to  main  bank,  is  quite 
wide,  but  the  individual  channels  between 
islands  are  narrow.  Development  in  this 
portion  of  the  river  should  be  easily  accom- 
plished ;  in  tlie  case  of  the  higher  falls, 
say  those  over  S  or  10  ft.,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  total  he.ad  could  he 
utilized,  wliile  the  chutes  and  rapids  with 
less  descent  could  possibly  be  combined 
or  used  to  increase  the  he.ad  at  the  higher 
f.alls. 

Many  important  rivers  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  have  not  as  yet  been  cxhaus-- 
tively  examined  with  regard  to  their  water- 
power  possibilities.  A  c.ireful  examination 
has,  however,  been  made  of  the  rivers  in 
the  southern  portion  of  these  provinces. 

Xorlli  Saskafihcu'iiii  River. —  Notwith- 
standing the  various  rapids,  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  maj'  be  considered  a 
navigable  stream  throughout  its  length  from 
the  head  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  near  Lake 
Winnipeg,  to  Edmonton  and  beyond.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  navigated  bv 
tlie  Hudson's  Ray  Company's  steamboats, 
which  make  one  or  two  trips  a  vear  to  carry 
supplies  for  tlie  posts.  I'etweeii  I'riuce 
.\lbert  and  the  (;rand  Rapids,  a  distance 
of  525  miles  along  the  river,  there  are 
only  two  points  where  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  navigating  the  river  on  account 
of  rapids.  Difficulties  arc  encountered  at 
Cole  Rapids,  which  consist  of  a  series  of 
short  rapids,  and  at  Tobin  Rapids,  140  miles 
below  Prince  .Vlbert,  where  there  is  a 
series  of  rapids  8  miles  in  length.  Naviga- 
tion usually  begins  about  the  end  of  May 
and  continues  till  the  low-water  season  in 
August.  The  boats  used  have  a  niaximum 
draught  of  3  ft.  The  proposed  develop- 
ment at  Cole  Rapids  has  for  its  principal 
object  the  supply  of  electrical  energy  to 
Prince  .Albert,  25  miles  distant.  It  includes 
the  building  of  a  heavy  dam  and  lock  to 
provide  for  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
The  minimum  discharge  of  tlie  river  at 
this  point  is  taken  to  be  4,(')oo  cub.  ft. 
per  second,  and,  under  the  head  of  28  ft. 
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which  can  be  obtaineil,  would  give  14,700 
theoretical  horse-power. 

How  /i'/!'<v.  -The  How  Iviver  rises  in  the 
w.ilershed  of  the  Kocky  .Mount. tins,  and 
llows  in  a  southeasterly  direcimii  uniil  it 
reaches  the  foothill  country  at  Ihe'Ml.ip." 
It  then  turns  to  the  east  as  far  as  Calgai  v 
aiul  thence  runs  south  and  east  In  ils  cnn- 
iluencc  with  the  Helly  K'iver.  Iletween  ils 
soiux'e  and  the  "(ia|i '  .1  iniinlier  of  slreani> 
How  into  it  from  the  various  miinnlain 
valleys  that  it  intersects.  .Minost  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  the  miimilains  it  is  joined 
from  the  south  by  the  Kaii:uiavkis  Rlvei ,  a 
stream  of  good  size  and  falily  uniform  How, 
which  has  its  .source  in  the  eastern  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  muskegs  and 
lakes  lying  at  a  considerable  elevation. 
l'"riiiii  this  point  to  its  conlluence  willi  the 
llelly  River  the  How  furnishes  the  run-off 
channel  for  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  is  fed  by  numerous  streams. 
It  llows  in  a  deep  valley,  some  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  surrounding  bench  land,  in 
,1  well-defined  channel,  with  banks  and 
holtom  of  coarse  gravel,  large  stones,  and 
boulders.  It  is  broken  in  several  places 
by  falls  and  rapids.  At  Calgary  a  livdro- 
electric  plant,  operating  under  a  low  head 
of  14  fl.,  derives  its  power  from  one  of 
these.  A  large  development  at  Horseshoe 
and  Kananaskis  Falls,  where  a  head  of 
70  ft.  is  obtained,  is  now  completed,  and 
will  supply  electrical  energy  to  the  city  of 
Calgary  and  to  other  interests.  The  initial 
installation  comprises  two  generators  each 
of  2,500-kw.  capacity,  but  the  develop- 
ment is  designed  for  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  some  13.000  h.p.  Tliere  is  another  fall 
of  some  importance  near  Banff,  a  head  of 
about  64  ft.  being  available.  As  this  is 
much  nearer  the  head-waters,  less  power 
than  that  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
sites  previously  referred  to  is  available. 

The  Bow  River  is  tapped  at  Calgary 
to  supply  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company's  irrigation  canal,  which  at 
times  takes  over  430  cub.  ft.  per  second, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  low-water 
How  of  the  river  at  this  point. 

.S7.  .Mary  River. — The  upper  St.  .Mary 
River  valley,  which  is  well  defined  and 
consists  of  rolling  slopes  and  "  cut  banks," 
is  half  a  mile  wide.  Through  it  the  river 
flows  at  an  average  depth  of  140  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country. 
From  Sees.  23  to  23,  Tp.  i,  R.  XXX,  the 
valley  takes  the  form  of  a  canon  which 
averages   130   ft.  in   depth.      The   bottom 
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is  of  solid  sandstone  and  limestone,  visible 
nearly  everywhere.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  river  valley  to  the  International 
boundary  consists  alternatelv  of  flats  and 
cut  banks,  50  to  100  ft.  high.  Tlie 
drainage  conditions  are  favourable  for  a 
quick  run-off.  The  lower  portion  of  tlie 
St.  Mary  River  can  hardly  be  depended 
upon  for  water  power,  at  least  during  the 
season  of  irrigation,  as  the  Alberta  Railway 
and  Irrigation  Company  liave  secured  the 
riglit  to  use  practically  the  whole  flow  of 
the  river  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Other  streams  in  South-western  Alberta, 
in  which  water  power  varying  from  600  to 
2,700  li.p.  could  be  developed,  are  Tib 
Creek,  Blakiston  Brook,  and  Waterton, 
South  Fork,  Old  Man,Crownest,  Livingstone, 
Sheep,  and  Elbow  Rivers.  All  the  streams 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Red  Deer, 
Clearwater,  North  Saskatchewan  and  its 
mountain  tributaries,  the  Athabasca,  Smoky, 
Wapiti,  Peace,  and  many  other  rivers  will 
permit  large  developments,  and  in  most 
instances  arc  fed  by  glacier  streams  with 
a  summer  flow  that  is  rendered  fairly 
uniform  by  the  discliarge  from  the  melting 
iinis  cic  glace. 

Athabasca  Rtvcr. — Rising  in  the  watershed 
range  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  and  receiving 
many  glacial  tributaries,  tlie  Athabasca 
contains  many  valuable  power  sites 
between  its  source,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  5,000  ft.,  and  its  cichoiichciiiciil 
into  Lake  Athabasca,  at  an  altitude  of 
690  ft.  Of  these,  tlie  most  noted  are  at 
the  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  known 
collectively  as  the  Grand  Rapids.  As  they 
can  only  be  rendered  navigable  by  canals, 
the  question  of  interference  with  navig.ition 
does  not  require  consideration. 

I'cacc  River. — The  remarks  re^pecting  the 
Athabasca  also  apply  in  large  measure  to 
this  river.  In  addition  to  the  power  sites 
in  the  ranges  west  of  the  Rockies,  there 
are  two  important  sites  on  this  stream. 
The  upper  is  at  Rocky  Mountain  portage. 
At  this  point  tlic  river  is  a  raging  torrent 
flowing  25  miles  tlirough  a  canon,  and 
has  a  total  fall  of  270  ft.  The  lower  is 
situated  at  Vermilion  F"ail,  its  only  inter- 
ruption to  navigation  between  its  con- 
fluence with  Slave  River  and  above 
Dunvegan,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  530 
miles. 

The  Water  Powers  of  British  Columbia 

The  waler  powers  of  llritish  Columbia 
are  controlled  by  tiie  Water  Power  Brancli 


of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  railway  belt,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  of  British  Columbia,  which 
has  a  Waters  Branch  dealing  with  irrigation, 
and  also  by  a  separate  Lands  Department 
dealing  with  water  powers.  The  situation 
as  regards  the  water  powers  within  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction  is  exceedingly  complex. 
In  the  early  "fifties''  water  riglits  and 
privileges  for  mining  operations  were  taken 
up,  and  subsequently  other  rights  and 
privileges  were  granted  for  irrigation  in 
connection  with  tlie  development  of  large 
agricultural  areas.  All  of  these  riglits  are 
now  represented  by  upwards  of  5,000  water 
records  issued  under  various  terms  and 
conditions.  In  addition  there  are  others, 
given  later,  for  water  powers. 

The  use  of  the  unrecorded  water  of  a 
stream  belongs  to  the  Crown.  Riparian 
owners  have  the  right  to  use  this  wati  r 
for  domestic  purposes,  but  no  right  to 
the  permanent  diversion  or  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  any  water  within  provincial  jurisdic- 
tion can  be  acquired  by  any  riparian  owner 
otherwise  than  under  the  terms  of  the 
Water  Act,  enacted  in  lyoy  by  the 
Provincial  Government. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  priority 
in  the  acquisition  of  water  is  determined 
as  follows  : 

Fiisf. —  Domestic  purposes. 

Second. — Municipal  purposes,  "which 
shall  mean  and  include  the  supply 
of  water  to  city,  town,  village,  or 
incorporated  locality  for  domestic 
purposes." 

TItint. — Irrigation  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  purposes. 

Foil  I  //;. — Industrial  purposes, "  which 
shall  mean  and  include  water  required 
for  the  production  of  steam  and  all 
other  purposes  save  domestic." 

f />//;.— Power,  including  the  use  of 
waler  for  generating  power  for  sale, 
barter,  or   exchange. 

The  obligations  imposed  on  licensees  are 
thus  stated  :  Without  lawful  authority,  no 
licensee  sliall  obstruct  any  navigable 
stream. 

When  water  is  not  used  benelicially  by 
any  licensee  or  is  used  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  such  licensee,  any  person 
may  apply  for  a  licence  and  take  and  use  .so 
much  thereof  as  tlie  Water  Commissioner 
may  deem  just  to  all  parties. 
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A  hcence  shall  he  subject  to  cancellation 
if  the  powers  granted  under  licence  be  not 
exercised  for  three  successive  years  ;  for 
waste  ;  or  for  non-use  of  privileges  granted, 
save  where  such  non-use  has  arisen 
from  circumstances  that  were  accidental 
or  not  wholly  within  the  control  of  the 
licensee. 

Every  licensee  shall,  with  respect  to  the 
property  of  others,  do  as  little  damage  as 
possible. 

Power  companies  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  public  right  of  travelling  or  using  any 
roads,  streets,  or  highways. 

The  areas  of  the  principal  drainage 
systems  of  the  province  is  stated  to  be 
as  follows  : 


((7)  Columbia  River  and   tributaries 
(flows   into    Pacific   Ocean   in 
United  States  territory) 
(/>;  Eraser  River  and  tributaries     ... 
(c)  Area  of  \'ancouver  Island 
((/)  Rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean — 

Taku  River    ... 
Stikine  River 
Nass  River     ... 

(e)  Skeena  River         

(/)  Rivers  in  north  and  north-eastern 
portion — 

Peace  River  ... 

Liard  River  (tributary  of  the 

Mackenzie) 
Hay  reiver  (flows  into  Great 

Slave  Lake)  

Lewes    and   Teslin    Rivers 
(tributaries  of  the  Yukon) 


Sq.  miles. 


41,220 
87,318 
12,900 


7,860 
18,828 

8,778 
18,678 


47.958 
52,806 

5.145 
9,630 


[a)  The  Columbia  River  lias  a  total  length 
of  1,150  miles,  of  which  465  miles  are  in 
Canada.  It  drains,  in  Canada,  an  area 
of  3().30o  sq.  miles.  It  rises  in  Upper 
Columbia  Lake  in  the  great  "  Inter- 
montane  "  valley  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Selkirks.  From  the  lake  it  flows 
northward  to  latitude  52",  turns  westward 
at  the  "  Big  Bend "  to  flow  round  the 
north  end  of  the  Selkirks,  then  flows 
southward  through  the  valley  between 
the  Gold  Range  and  the  Selkirks.  Above 
Golden  it  is  a  sluggish,  navigable  stream, 
and  therefore  not  available  as  a  source 
of  power. 

(6)  The  Fraser  River  rises  near  the  summit 
of  tlie  Ycllowhead  Pass  at  an  altitude  of 
3,710  ft.  In  52  miles  it  falls  to  2,400  ft. 
near  Tete  Jaune  Cache;  thence  it  flows 
north-west  in  the  "  Inter-monlane  "  valley 
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u<  i.uiUkii.  ^4  .  then  it  turns  wcstwaril  and 
southward.  At  Fort  (.'icorfjo,  near  its  most 
northerly  point,  it  is  at  an  altitude  of 
i.i)0o  ft. — a  descent  of  500  ft.  in  about  300 
miles.  Steamers  have  ascended  to  Tele 
JanneL'aclie.  acircumstance  which  indicates 
a  swift-llowinj;  stream  without  ciinsidcralMi- 
fall  at  any  one  point. 

Helow  Chimney  Creek  the  nver  enters 
the  Fraser  Canon,  to  cnierj;e  near  Hope. 
Between  Fort  Cieorge  and  l.illooet.  about 
i55  miles,  it  falls  1,^40  ft.  Allowing  a  f.ill 
of.  s;iy.  3 J  It.  per  mile  for  the  150  miles 
between  Fort  lU-orge  and  Chimney  Creek, 
there  is  left  a  descent  of  nearly  740  ft.  in  the 
105  miles  between  the  latter  and  l.illooet. 
Between  l.illooet  and  Lyiton  Bridjje  it 
falls  244  ft.  in  40  miles,  and  between  the 
Bridge  and  Hope  it  falls  300  ft.  in  (lO  miles, 
liaviiij;  an  altitude  at  Hope  of  about  115  ft. 
above  sea. 

Below  Lyiton,  irrespective  of  the  difliculty 
— if  not  impossibility — of  harncssinir  this 
raging  torrent,  the  presenco  of  the  Canadian 
Pacilic  and  Canadian  Northern  lines  debars 
any  attempt  to  generate  power  in  this 
portion  of  its  course.  Above  Lytton,  as 
indicated  above,  there  is  even  a  greater  fall 
per  mile  than  helow  ;  but  here  again  the 
construction  of  the  Vancouver  branch  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  may  make  it 
impossible  to  utilize  this  stretcli — irre- 
spective of  the  difiiculties  connected  with 
the  handling  of  the  flow  of  a  great  river 
that  has  in  places  a  range  of  50  ft.  between 
high  water  and  low  water. 


i^i)  The  rivers  of  Vancouver  Island  are 
short  and  steep.  Kxcept  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a 
compar.itively  small  rainfall,  there  is  a  very 
heavy  precipitation,  especially  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  mountains.  N'ear  Victoria, 
however,  storage  is  necess.ny  in  the  simnner. 
There  are  .1  lunuber  of  lakes  in  the  interior 
of  the  isl.iiid  that  could  be  ulili/.ed  for 
stor.ige.  Cowichan  Lake  is  iS  miles  long, 
Sproat  Lake  10,  Central  Lake  jo.  Buttle 
Lake  15,  and  N'inipkish   Lake   I3. 

(</)  Between  the  Skeena  and  the  Fraser 
Rivers  on  the  mainland,  no  stream  cuts 
across  the  Coast  Range.  Consequent ly,  in 
this  area,  all  the  rivers  are  short  and  sleep, 
but,  on  account  of  the  very  heavy 
precipitation  in  the  w'est  slope  ol  the  Coast 
Range,  they  carry  a  heavy  flow  of  water. 

(e)  The  Skeena  River  drains  an  area  of 
19,300  sq.  miles  and  is  335  miles  long. 
Between  Hazelton  and  its  mouth  it  lias  a 
fall  of  725  ft.,  but  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  probably  prevent 
damming  it  to  raise  the  water  to  any 
considerable  height.  The  Babine  River,  a 
tributary,  drains  Babine  Lake,  which  has  an 
area  of  306  sq.  miles.  Between  the  lake 
and  Kitkargas  village,  a  distance  of  about 
40  miles,  it  falls   1,000  ft. 

Other  important  streams  are  :  the  Nass, 
draining  7,400  sq.  miles  and  205  miles  long  ; 
the  Stikine,  with  a  drainage  basin  20,300 
sq.  miles  in  area,  and  335  miles  long  ;  and 
the  Taku,  draining  7,600  sq.  miles. 

(/)  The    Peace   River   diains  the   north- 


eastern portion  of  British  Columbia. 
Between  the  junction  of  the  Finlay  and 
Parsnip-  where  il  lakes  Ihe  name  "Peace" 
— ami  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province, 
there  are  no  water  powers.  Its  south 
blanch,  the  Parsnip,  is  145  miles  long. 
Below  the  confluence  of  McLeod  Rivci 
there  are  no  lapids  in  tin-   I'.iiMiip. 

The  north  branch  ol  the  Peace  -the 
l''inlay  — is  250  miles  long.  II  ranges  in 
width  from  yo  ft.,  where  it  issues  from  Ihe 
Fishing  Lakes,  to  900  ft.  near  its  moulli.  Its 
navigation,  for  200  miles  above  its  nmnih, 
Willi  the  exception  of  Deserter  Canon,  is 
easy.  Deserter  Canon  is  situated  aboiil  i)0 
miles  above  the  month,  is  about  li.ill  a  mile 
long,  and,  in  the  narrowest  places,  scarcely 
exceeds  100  ft.  in  width.  The  walls  at  the 
lower  end  are  liigli.  Where  the  I'Mnlay 
flows  througli  the  Long  Canon,  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Tochieca,  it  is  a 
succession  of  canons,  riffles,  and  rapids  for 
many  miles.  The  Long  Canon  is  5  miles 
long.  Tlie  river  in  places  is  narrowed  to 
less  than  100  ft.  in  width,  and  contains 
immcrous  wild  rapids.  The  total  depth  of 
the  gorge  at  the  upper  end  exceeds  600  ft. 

The  Water  Powers  of  the  Yukon  and 
North-West  Territories. 

Wliilsl  detailed  information  is  not  yet 
obtainable  regaiding  the  water  power  of 
the  Yukon  and  Xorth-Wesl  Territories,  the 
rivers  to  be  found  in  tliese  districts,  notably 
tlie  Yukon  and  Liard  Rivers,  are  known  to 
be  especially  valuable  in  this  respect. 
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HARBOURS  AND  SHIPPING 


HE  li:ir  hours  of  tlie 
Dominion  are  situ- 
ated upon  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific 
oceans,  upon  the 
Gulf  of  and  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  upon 
the  Great  Lakes,  and 
upon  inland  waters.  Naturally  in  so  vast 
a  country  these  harbours  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  vary  greatly,  both  in  the 
facilities  they  offer  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  used  by  shipping.  In 
the  present  article  it  is  intended  to  deal 
only  with  those  harbours  which  are 
commercially  predominant  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  used  by  sea-going 
vessels.  Upon  the  Atlantic,  the  ports 
falling  into  this  category  are  Montreal, 
Quebec,  St.  John,  X.B..  and  Halifax  : 
upon  the  Facitic,  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Nanainio,  and   Prince   Kupert. 

MOXTKE.AL 

Montreal  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting  port  in  the  Dominion  ;  its 
historj-  forms,  in  fact,  an  outstanding 
illustration   of    the   ability   of   commercial 


HARBOURS 

enterprise  to  overcome  natural  obstacles. 
Situated  151  miles  from  Cap  Rouge,  where 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  first  attain 
a  natural  depth,  and  S2  miles  from  the 
highest  point  reached  by  tidal  waters, 
the  position  of  the  port  80  years  ago 
was  far  from  a  favourable  one.  The  size 
and  type  of  the  vessels  trading  at  Montreal 
in  those  days  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  Lake  St.  Peter  limited  the  draught 
of  ships  passing  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  II  ft.,  and  even  this  depth  was  not 
available  at  the  wharves  in  the  harbour. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Cowie,  M.Inst.C.E.,  remarks 
that  the  shipping  trade  of  a  whole  season 
of  80  years  ago  could  to-da%'  be  carried 
in  one  or  two  of  the  modern  ships  that 
now  frequent  the  port.  The  first  definite 
step  towards  an  improvement  in  these 
conditions  was  taken  in  1830,  when  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  give  effect 
to  legislature  on  the  subject.  For  the  first 
three  years  an  appropriation  was  made 
amounting  to  81,000,  and  with  this  money 
some  wharves,  ramps,  and  slips  were 
constructed,  a  revetment  wall  was  built, 
and  a  bridge  was  thrown  to  Oyster  Island, 
which  it  was  intended  should  form  the 
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principal  wharf.  The  report  issued  by 
the  Conmiissioner  in  1833  was,  however, 
botii  brief  and  disappointing.  The 
revenue  from  the  port  had  been  extremelv 
low,  harbour  dues  had  been  evaded,  no 
further  appropriation  was  to  be  made, 
and  the  st.iff  had  been  discharged,  tlic 
secretary  alone  being  retained,  thougli  at 
a  considerably  reduced  salary.  Such  was 
tlie  unfortunate  ending  of  the  first  attempt 
to  provide  Montreal  with  harbour  facilities. 
With  the  subsequent  historv  of  the  port 
it  is  not  possible  to  deal  here  in  anv  detail, 
the  more  so  since  such  an  account 
would  necessitate  a  description  of  the 
wonderful  work  which  for  so  many  years 
has  continued  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship 
Channel.  Regarding  this  formidable  work, 
it  will  suffice  to  state  here  that  dredging 
has  been  continuously  conducted  over  a 
distance  of  151  miles  to  Cap  Rouge  and 
that  a  channel  of  30  ft.  at  extreme  low- 
water  has  been  attained  from  Montreal 
to  Cap  a  la  Roche,  a  distance  of  108  miles, 
and  from  thence  to  Quebec,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  tide.  The  comparativelv 
shallovv-  nature  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  Montreal 
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as  a  port,  and  tlic  continuous  cflorl  tli.ii 
has  deepened  the  river  from  lo  ft.  lo 
30  ft.  constilutes  a  feat  tlie  niajjiiiludo  of 
which  is  fretjuenlly  ovcrliHikcil.  This 
work,  however,  is  not  yet  completed,  as 
it  is  proposeil  ultimately  to  provide  a 
channel  to  ^ucliec,  35  It.  deep  at  low 
water,  having  a  width,  as  at  present,  ot 
450  ft. 

The  actual  harlxiurol  Montreal,  to  which 
access  is  provided  hy  the  u.irrow  channel 
which  for  1(10  miles  threads  its  way 
through  the  St.  l-;»wrcnce  from  Quebec, 
contains  a  w-.iter  area  of  12.000  acres  and 
a  total  land  area  of  joo  acres.  This 
property  is  administered  by  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  of  Montreal,  who  hold  all 
h.irhour  lands  and  area>  in  trust  from 
the  Government  of  Canada.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Harlxiur  Conimissiouers 
runs  from  Bout  de  lisle  to  above  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 
It  comprises  all  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
within  this  area  e.xceptinii  that  portion 
forming  the  Ship  Channel  and  includes 
all  tile  land  under  water  and  the  beaches 
up  to  high- water  mark.  The  port  may 
be  described  as  a  combinalion  of  a 
protected  tidal  basin,  riverside  quaj's,  and 
pier  jetties.  While  there  is  no  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  the  river-level  fluctuates, 
from  high  water  in  the  spring  to  low 
water  in  the  autumn,  to  the  extent  of 
about  12  ft.  During  the  winter  a  rise 
occasionally  occurs,  from  what  are  termed 
"ice-shoves,"  to  an  extreme  of  28  ft. 
above  low-water  level. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  liarbour  is 
protected  from  the  sweep  of  the  river, 
and  also,  of  course,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  from  floating  ice,  by  an  arti- 
ficial embankment  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  shore  for  about  ij  miles.  The 
water  thus  enclosed  constitutes  the  pro- 
tected tidal  basin,  though  it  rises  and 
falls  with  the  level  of  the  river.  In  this 
area  the  purchase  of  land  above  liigh- 
water  mark  was  obviated  by  building 
out  the  piers  into  shallow  water  whicli 
was  deepened  bv  dredging  to  provide 
berths.  From  the  entrance  lo  the 
protected  basin  for  about  2i  miles 
down  stream  to  Hochclaga  the  river 
channel  was  found  to  be  too  much 
contracted  to  permit  of  this  being  done, 
and  for  this  distance  quay  walls  were 
built  in  deep  water  and  the  enclosed 
area  filled  in  to  give  a  width  of  from  100 
to   250  ft.       Below    Hochelaga    the    river 


.igain  wideUN.  aiul  here  other  pier>  im  lined 
lo  give  an  easy  angle  ol  approach  from 
the  Ship  Chainwl  li.ive  lui-n  built  out  into 
the  stream. 

The  facilities  proviiled  by  the  port  are 
already  very  complete  ;  there  is,  however, 
in  this  matter  no  such  thing  as  fnialily 
since  additions  of  one  description  or 
another  are  constantly  being  made.  I>i\- 
dock  acconnnodation  includes  two  sin. ill 
docks  privately  owned  and  capable  of 
l.iking  in  river  vessels  up  to  a  draught 
of  11  It.  and  the  gig.iiilic  lloating  dock 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Vickers,  Ltd.,  of 
Kngland,  through  their  C.inadian  branch. 
This  dock  is  capable  of  effecting  pii  • 
manent  repairs  to  any  ship  it  may  be 
called  upon   to  lift. 

The  handling  of  gniin  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  the  economic  liistoiy  of  the  port 
of  Montreal  that  a  description  of  the 
appliances  at  the  disposal  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  will  not  be  out  of  |il.ice. 
The  neces>itv  lor  >toriiig  Ihc  grain  will 
readilv  be  understood  when  the  conditions 
whicli  govern  the  movement  of  grain  are 
borne  in  mind.  A  few  years  since  the  bulk 
of  the  Western  grain  reached  Moiitieal 
in  barges.  These  vessels,  which  were 
without  machinery  and  which  carried  but 
small  crews,  could  afford  to  hold  the  grain 
in  storage  until  the  ocean-going  vessels 
to  which  it  was  to  be  transhipped  were 
readv  to  receive  it.  With  the  enlaigenient 
of  the  Lacliine  Canal,  lunvevcr,  steamers 
of  comparatively  large  tonnage  were 
requisitioned  :  these  vessels  with  a  14-ft. 
draught  are,  in  fad,  capable  of  carrying 
about  2.500  tons  each.  It  was  now  no  longer 
possible  to  leave  the  grain  in  the  holds 
of  the  inland  steamers  since  the  cost  of 
upkeep  could  only  be  covered  by  extracting 
from  tliciii  their  maximum  of  utility. 
Another  factor  that  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  elevators  was  the  increased 
amount  of  grain  that  annally  reached 
Montreal  from  the  Lake  ports  by  rail. 
Such  was  the  demand  for  trucks  during 
the  grain-moving  season,  that  the  question 
of  unloading  and  returning  them  became 
one  of  paramount  importance.  During  the 
past  few  years  therefore  the  storage  of 
grain  has  become  a  matter  of  consider- 
able moment.  To  solve  the  problem  the 
Commissioners  in  19C3  erected  a  modern 
storage  elevator,  having  a  capacity  ot 
1,000,000  bushels.  In  11J04  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  leased  a  site  from  the 
Commissioners,  and  also  erected  an 
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biisheN.  Nor  did  the  efforts  of  the  port 
eiiil  here,  for  other  elevators,  principally 
eoiicenu'd  with  loc.il  business,  were  coii- 
slrucled  with  .1  cap.icily  o(  2,11x1,000 
bushels,  ^■^l  Ml  Kilo,  nolwithslaiidiiig  all 
that  had  In  en  ilniie,  llie  congestion  w.is 
siieli  lli.il  during  the  season  steamers 
were  del.iyed  for  days  at  a  lime 
u.iitiiig  for  111(1111  .il  llie  llailmiii'  Com- 
missioneis'  elevator,  .\dditional  storage 
being  urgently  required,  the  eiiiistriic- 
lion  of  No.  2.  Klevalor  was  coninienced  by 
the  Coininissioners.  Allliougli  plumed  in 
i<)04>  with  a  capacity  of  i,o(K),ono  bushel-., 
llie  designs  for  this  elevator  were  .illeied 
ill  i()io  lo  allow  of  a  capacity  of  i.75o,ixx) 
husluls,  liiK^ii  the  congestion  had  become 
worse  than  ever,  and  the  pl.ms  were  .again 
altered,  the  Commissioners  deciding  in  July 
of  that  year  lo  enlarge  the  storage  capacity 
to  2,600,000  bushels.  This  great  structure 
is  being  erected  of  reinforced  concrete  ; 
il    is   456   ft.    long   bv    100  ft.   wide. 

The  extensive  coitvcYcr  system  .il  present 
in  force  for  Klevator  No.  i  is  to  be  extended 
to  Klevator  No.  2  and  continued  to  the  new 
Victoria  Pier.  When  this  work  is  com- 
pleted, grain  Iroiii  either  elevator  will 
be  conveyed  to  any  of  19  steamships  at 
regular  berths.  The  total  length  of  the 
convevor  galleries  will  be  about  2^  miles, 
and  some  lo.j  miles  of  rubber  belting  will 
be  used. 

Whilst  de.iliiig  with  Ihc  equipnieiit  of 
the  port,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
modern  75-lon  floating  crane,  which  is 
capable  of  unloading  from  the  larger 
steamships  and  delivering  on  the  wharves 
or  on  cars. 

Of  the  many  features  which  have  con- 
tiibuted  to  the  success  of  the  port,  not 
the  least  in  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
liarhour  was  developed  before  the  w.iter- 
front  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown. 
Montreal  Harbour  has  never  been  Ihe 
jealously  guarded  preserve  of  a  particular 
steamship  or  railwav  company.  The  entire 
harbour  has  been  developed  in  the  public^ 
interests  and  no  rights  or  franchises  stand 
in  the  way  of  further  extensions.  Geo- 
graphically, however,  Montreal  has  much 
in  its  favour.  But  for  this  fact,  the 
enterprise  and  determination  of  its  citizens, 
strongly  as  these  qualities  manifested 
themselves,  could  scarcely  have  sufficed 
to  secure  the  making  of  the  Ship  Channel 
upon  which  the  port  is  dependent.  As 
things     stand,    the     facility     of     approach 
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enjoyed  by  ocean  vessels  Ihrougl)  the  Ship 
Channel  and  hy  inland  vessels  thnuiKh 
the  L;n;liiMo  Canal,  togcllier  with  the 
facilities  enjoyed  l\v  the  railways,  make 
Montreal  unique  in  the  conveuienci- 
which  it  atlords  as  a  p«.iint  of  transfer. 

The  canal  ij-steni  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  terminating;  as  it  tloes  in 
the  projected  basin  of  the  harboiu",  pl.iccs 
Montreal  in  direct  communication  by  water 
with  Lake  Krie.  a  distance  of  3110  miles 
beinj;  navigable  forvesselsof  i4-ft.drau.i!ht. 
Krom  Lake  Krie  vessels  of  jo-ft.  drau);lit  can 
navij;ale  to  the  head  of  l.ake  Superior. 
Inland  navigation  centering  in  Montreal 
includes  therefore  Ixilh  the  "  all-lake " 
route  of  i/>oo  miles  for  vessels  of  14-ft. 
draught,  and  various  lakc-and-rail  routes. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  Montreal  forms 
the  natural  seaport  for  seven  months  in  the 
year  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  and  also  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Xorth-Westcrn  States, 
extending  from   Chicago  to  St.   Louis. 

Two  disadvantages  Montreal  has  to 
contend  with  :  the  climate  and  the  risks 
to  navigation  upon  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
former  of  these  drawbacks  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  serious  since  it  closes  the  port 
for  five  months  of  every  twelve.  Naviga- 
tion opens  eacli  year  during  the  last  week 
of  April  and  closes  during  the  last  week  of 
November.  In  the  intervening  months  the 
quays  and  wharves  are  silent,  and  the  river 
is  coated  with  ice.  Whilst  it  is  true  that 
the  Dominion  (iovernment  makes  a  con- 
stant efifort  to  extend  the  period  of 
navigation,  it  is  improbable  that  these  dates 
will  be  varied,  so  far  at  least  as  ocean- 
going steamships  are  concerned.  Thanks, 
however,  to  improved  aids  to  navigation 
and  to  the  presence  of  ice-breaking  craft. 
the  harbour  is  now  kept  open  to  local 
traffic  for  a  few  days  longer  than  was  the 
case  not  many  years  since.  The  possibility 
of  using  the  harbour  virtually  as  a  goods 
yard  during  the  winter  months  is  one  that 
has  attracted  some  attention.  The  case 
is  thus  stated  in  a  report  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners : 

"  With  the  completion  of  tlic  higli-lcvcl 
railway  as  far  east  as  the  locomotive  works, 
the  rail  terminals  of  the  Harbour  Com- 
mission now  afford  an  all-the-year-round 
rail  connection  for  the  transfer  and 
handhng  of  freight  between  the  different 
railroads.  Furthermore,  to  all  industrial 
establishments  choosing  the  east  end  for 
their  development   the   exceptional  oppor- 


timity  is  a(Torde<l  whereby  the  cars  of  .ill 
railways  have  acces-  on  eqii.il  terms  to 
and  from  their  workshops,  .illoi  ding  a  1 2 
months'  continuous  freight  service.  Tin-, 
will  make  possible  the  creation  of  a  large 
winter  freight  terminal,  whereby  all  the 
harbour  sheds  mav  be  turned  into  .1 
collecting  centre  for  the  distribution  of 
freight  during  the  winter  montlis.  The 
central  position  of  these  sheds,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  accessible  to  all  railways, 
and  shortening  the  cartage,  should  develop 
into  one  of  the  most  economic  disiiibniing 
points  in  Canada." 

On  the  subject  of  the  risks  atteiuling  navi- 
gation it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell,  though 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  recent  im- 
provements in  the  Ship  Channel  have 
undoubtedly  tended  to  decrease  them.  So 
strongly  is  this  felt  in  the  case  that  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  on  the  subject 
to  Lloyd's,  with  a  view  to  inducing  that 
body  to  lower  the  somewhat  high  rates 
which  still  rule  for  the  insurance  of  craft 
upon  the  river.  In  his  recent  report  on 
the  sinking  of  the  Empress  of  Irclaiui,  Lord 
Mersey  emphatically  stated  that  the  dis- 
aster in  no  way  reflected  upon  the  safety  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Kivcr  as  a  route  for  large 
vessels. 

As  is  only  to  be  anticipated  in  a  j-oung 


out,  as  are  also  the  most  leeeiillv  erecleil 
h.irlioiir  sheds. 

.Ml  works,  except  the  idiistiiRlion  of 
buildings,  are  carried  on  ik-p.itlnunt.illv. 
the  Harbour  Cominissimurs  owning  ami 
oper.iting  a  very  efl'ieieiil  (ilant  ami 
organization. 

The  allotment  of  wharf  accoininodatioii 
is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

I'ci  Cnil 

I.  Ocean  and  passenger  business — 

(a)  Regular  lines       25 

(/')  Occasional  10 

(1 1    'I'lainps      ...  ...  ...      10 


Tol;i 


•45 


2.   U'iver  passenger  and  freight  business- 
(d)   N'egnlar     passenger    and 

market  service...         ...      10 

(6)  Barges  and  schooners    ...     10 

Tot.il         ...         ...     20 


3.  (iraiii  business  ... 

4.  Lumber  business 

5.  The  sugar  trade 

6.  Coal 

7.  Cement  business 

8.  Cattle  trade 

9.  General  ... 


3 

5 

5 

10 

2I 

2j 

5 


The  followixg  St.atement  shows  the  Nu.mbek  and  Tonn.xge  oi-  all  Vessels  that 
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Year. 

Transatlantic. 

Maritime 

Fn.i.iu^. 

Inland. 

Gr.ihd  Total. 

Vessels. 
436 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tnnnage. 

4^'8,734 

Vessels- 

9,395 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonn;igi 

U)02 

1,072 

538 

322 

1,883 

'.50 

■0,153 

3,426,522 

1903 

484 

1,418 

■56 

3>8 

472.748 

15,3.58 

2,415 

79' 

16,140 

4,306,695 

1904 

4'7 

1,270 

640 

379 

586,057 

10,063 

2,354-975 

10,859 

4,211,672 

'905 

442 

'.354 

829 

391 

585-227 

11,112 

2,788 

.551 

"-945 

4,725,r)o; 

1906 

439 

1,380 

835 

381 

592,388 

12,557 

3, "95 

174 

'3-377 

5,068,395 

1907 

381 

1,339 

014 

361 

586,972 

14,420 

3,620 

950 

15,161 

5.54''',93''> 

1908 

?,(H 

1,315 

688 

375 

642,916 

12,434 

3,589 

124 

'3,173 

5,548,028 

1909 

371 

■  -43^' 

96-, 

299 

474,450 

10,991 

3,i4<'' 

494 

11,661 

5  057,907 

I9IO 

4'i 

1,658 

414 

33^' 

574,808 

nfi2><^ 

4.327 

799 

14-383 

6,561,021 

191  I 

401 

1,695 

("3 

36. 

642,639 

1 1 ,670 

4-275 

019 

12,432 

6,613,271 

country,  dock  construction  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  consideration  of  speed  and 
economy.  The  massive  quays  to  be  found 
in  Britain  are  not  to  be  seen  in  Montreal. 
The  fresh  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
insures  the  preservation  of  wooden  struc- 
tures below  the  water-line,  and  timber 
being  abundant  in  Canada  considerable 
use  has  been  made  of  it  as  material  for 
quay  walls.  The  grain  elevators  are  of  the 
most  modern  type,  being  fire-proof  through - 
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The  most  satisfactory  arrangements  exist 
for  the  landing  of  passengers.  The  regular 
liners  dock  at  their  own  sheds,  into  which 
the  passenger  baggage  is  rapidly  trans- 
ported. From  tlicnce,  after  examination 
by  the  (iovernment  Customs  Service,  it  is 
but  a  short  drive  to  any  of  the  leading 
hotels,  the  docks  being  in  fact  practically 
in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

As  regards  the  future,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  development  of  harbour  facilities 


HARBOURS    AND    SHIPPING. 
I.  C.P.R.  Docks  and  "PRixcEbs  Victoria,"  Victoria,  B.C.  2.  F.iKi  William  Terminals. 

4.  Docks,  Port  Arthlr,  Ont. 


3.  General  View  ok  Montreal  Docks. 
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must  steadily  coiitiiuic.  The  programim- 
of  extension  inauj;uratcH  a  few  years  since 
provided  a  niiinlH'r  of  now  I>erths,  every 
one  of  which  was  applied  for  and  allotted 
before  completion,  and  to-day  the  Harbour 
Coinniissioncrs  are  faced  with  applications 
for  acconunodalion  which  cannot  be 
granted. 

As  the  tonnage  ol  the  n>ail-carryin)« 
vessels  of  tile  Canadian  trade  increases, 
the  jjre.iter  depth  of  water  at  ^luebec  will 
probidily  secure  for  that  port  a  lar.ne 
portion  of  the  fast  passenger  traffic  at 
present  s.iilinjj  from  Montreal.  Such  a 
development,  however,  can  scarcely 
atTect  the  prosperity  of  the  great  com- 
mercial  harbour  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  year  U)i2,  the  number  of  sea- 
going vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  Montreal  w"as  as  follows  ; — 


Hritisli      ... 
Foreign    ... 

Total     ... 


NmnlHT.         ToiinaRc. 
77(1  3,22«,l63 

(X)  157.7^*^ 


QUEHEC 

Quebec  Harbour  comprises  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  navigable  tributaries 
between  St.  Patrick  Hole  and  Carougc 
Point  (Cape  Rouge),  about  8  miles  above 
the  city.  The  harbour  affords  excellent 
anchorage  over  its  greater  part,  the  water 
between  the  banks  of  each  shore  being 
deep.  To  facilitate  navigation,  however, 
anchorage  is  prohibited  between  certain 
points.  As  at  present  constituted,  the 
harbour  includes  an  inclosed  basin, 
affording  a  surface  area  of  40  acres  and  an 
extensive  breakwater  at  which  vessels  can 
be  berthed.  The  tidal  harbour  is  a  basin 
with  a  water  surface  of  20  acres.  The  dry 
dock  at  Quebec,  which  is  much  valued  by 
shipping,  is  600  ft.  in  length,  62  ft.  in  width, 
and  has  a  depth  of  25  ft.  of  water  on  the 
sill.  This  dock  is  situated  at  Levis,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  is  owned  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  for  whom  it  is 
operated  by  the  Harbour  Commissioners. 
Two  floating  docks,  privatel)'  owned,  are 
also  to  be  found  here. 

The  harbour  facilities  of  Quebec  are, 
however,  to  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
near  future.  The  Dominion  Government 
has  acquired  3  miles  of  water-front, 
extending  from  Sillery  to  Cape  Diamond, 
and  portions  of  the  water-front  from  Cape 
Diamond  to  the  Champlain  Market.  The 
Harbour  Commissioners  are  thus  afforded 


facilities  for  the  full  development  of  the 
port.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
new  projects  is  the  conslruclion  of  a  new 
dry  dock  of  gre.it  capacity  at  Lau/on. 
When  completed  this  dock  should  prove 
one  of  the  linest  in  existence.  The  cl.iims 
of  Quebec  to  rank  as  a  leading  harbour 
were  clearly  set  out  in  October,  n)!^,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  K.  L.  Borden,  as 
follows  : — 

"  When  one  con.siders  Quebec's  com- 
Mi. Milling  position  at  the  hea<l  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  which  lies  like  a  gre.it 
land-locked  ocean  almost  at  your  feel,  tlie 
vast  territory  largely  undeveloped  which 
lies  tributary  to  this  city,  and  the 
unbounded  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  of  commerce  which 
are  thus  afforded,  one  realizes  the  innncnse 
importance  that  this  harbour  should  be  so 
ileveloped  and  equipped  as  to  enable  it  to 
compete  on  at  least  even  terms  with  any 
port  on  this  continent  for  a  legitimate 
share  of  tlie  worlds  commerce  floating  to 
and  from  our  shores.  .  .  . 

"  We  must  build  not  for  to-day  or 
to-morrow  or  for  ten  vears  hence.  No 
proposals  can  be  regarded  as  adequate 
unless  they  are  so  comprehensive  in  their 
character  as  to  permit  of  proper  extension 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  great  future. " 
Wliilst  the  harbour  is  often  open  to 
navigation  throughout  tiie  winter,  the  ice 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence  offers  an  effective 
bar  to  the  use  of  the  port.  In  lyii  tlie 
first  transatlantic  steamer  to  enter  tlie 
port  arrived  on  April  27th,  and  the  last  to 
sail  left  for  sea  on  November  25th.  The 
number  of  sea-going  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  Quebec  in  1912  was 
as  follows  : — 


British      .. 
Foreign    .. 

Total     .. 


Number.  Tonnage. 

486      2,236,854 
42         86,991 


528      2,323,845 


St.  John,  N.B. 

St.  John  Harbour,  New  Brunswick,  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  into  which  the 
St.  John  River  flows  on  tlie  north  side  of 
the  Bay  of  F'undy.  Here  as  elsewhere 
dredging  may  constantly  be  seen  in 
progress,  the  Dominion  Government  being 
engaged  in  deepening  and  straightening 
the  main  channel  of  the  entrance.  This 
channel  is  6,000  ft.  in  length  and  about 
650  ft.  in  width,  and  it  will  be  deepened  to 
30  ft.  at  low  water.     The  serious  nature  of 
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this  work  111. iv  be  g.ilheied  from  llu-  l.iel 
tli.tt  a  stone-lifting  ship  assisting  m  Ihe 
work  was  calletl  upon  during  191  i-u  to 
remove  :.\t)  lioiilder->  aggreg.iting  475  ciiliie 
yards,  the  l.irgesl  boulders  weighing  as 
much  as  <)j  tons  each. 

On  the  south  side  llu-  .iiichorage  is 
protected  bv  I'.Mliidi^i'  Isl.mil,  .ihdnt 
2]  miles  disl.iiil  lioin  the  Mitmlh  ol 
the  harbour.  \'essels  chawing  more  Ih.ui 
9  fl.  of  w.iler  use-  the  channel  lo  the  east  nf 
this  isl.uiii.  .Mioiil  I  mile  inside  the  isl.ind 
.1  lie. icon  ni.irUs  thi'  weslern  lioiiiul.nv  nf 
the  main  channel.  P'roni  the  lieacim 
norlhwards  to  the  head  of  llie  haibonr  is 
a  distance  of  about  ij  miles. 

The  port  provides  a  number  of  deep- 
water  berths  and  capacious  warehouses  tm 
the  use  of  ocean-going  steamers,  and  ollici 
berths  for  steamers  of  which  the  draught 
iloes  not  exceed  10  ft.  of  water.  Along  Ihe 
I J  miles  of  frontage  are  slip-faces  at  which 
vessels  can  be  moored  and  freighted. 
F'acilities  for  repairing  consist  of  sets  of 
blocks  owned  by  the  city  and  private 
corjiorations. 

In  the  winter  the  harbour  of  St.  John 
increases  in  importance,  as  it  becomes 
the  shipping  port  for  much  of  the  freight 
which  in  the  summer  is  embarked  at 
Montreal.  The  steamers  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  use  the  port  in  large 
nmiibers,  and  each  year  St.  John 
strengthens  its  position  amongst  the  most 
important  exporting  centres  of  the 
Dominion.  The  number  of  sea-going 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  St.  John 
(N.B.I  in   11)12  was  as  follows: — 

N'liinbcr.  Tonn;ij*c 

Biilisli       914  I,070,3<S.) 

Foreign 1,528  942,041 


Total 


2.4-12 


2,012,425 


Halifax 

Halifax  Harbour,  Nova  Scotia,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  safest  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  all  the  year  round  and 
affords  direct  communication  by  sailing 
vessels  and  steamships  willi  the  United 
Kingdom,  Ncwfoniulland,  Bermuda,  West 
Indies,  and  United  States.  Halifax  is  also 
the  termiiuis  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
whicli  affords  communication  with  all 
parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  entrance  ot  the  harbour  lies 
between  Devil's  Island  and  Chebucto 
Head,  and  is  5.',  miles  wide,  extending  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  for  about  iji 
miles     to     the     head    of     Bedford    Basin. 
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From  Gcor[;es  I>1;iik1  t(i  the  Narrows, 
a  distance  of  3  miles,  the  harbour  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  witii  a 
depth  of  water  of  from  10  to  14  fathoms  at 
low  tide  and  good  anchorage  ground.  At 
the  Narrows  the  harbour  contracts  to  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  and  then  expands 
into  Bedford  Basin,  which  has  an  area  of 
10  square  miles,  completely  land-locked. 

The  citadel  is  270  ft.  above  the  sea  at 
high  water,  and  with  its  flagstaff  is  a 
leading  mark  easily  recognized  from  a 
vessel  off  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
A  gun  is  tired  at  the  citadel  at  noon, 
mean  time  of  the  60th  meridan,  equivalent 
to  4h.  oni.  OS.  Greenwich  mean  time. 

Thirteen  lighthouses  have  been  erected 
in  the  harbour  and  its  immediate  ap- 
proaches, tliree  of  the  stations  in  the 
approaches  being  also  fog-signal  stations. 
In  addition  tliere  are  numerous  automatic 
signal-buoys,  gas-buoys  and  three  com- 
bined gas  and  signal-buoys. 

The  wharf  accommodation  is  spacious, 
17  wharves  possessing  an  area  of  125,559 
sq.  ft. 

The  dry  dock,  wliich  is  the  property 
of  the  Halifax  Trading  Dock  Company,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  Dominion. 
Its  depth  of  30  ft.  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  completed  dock  in  Canada.  This 
dock  is  600  ft.  long  with  a  frontage  of 
S25  ft.,  and  an  entrance  87;'  ft.  in 
width.     The  depth  of  water  on  the  sill   is 


30    ft. 


The 


British 
Foreign     . 

Total . 


Xunihti . 

1,940 
2,344 


Tonii.ific. 

2,790,238 

321,297 


3, "'.535 


used  as  quays  and  3  sheds  with  an  area 
of  21,552  ft.,  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
quays  varying  from  36  to  51  ft.  Ample 
plant  of  modern  manufacture  is  to  lie 
found  here  for  the  execution  of  repairs, 
and  the  dock  is  greatly  used  by  steam- 
ship lines  in  the  Canadian  trade. 

The  naval  dockyard  at  Halifax  is 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  has  a  length  of  2,700 
lineal  feet  and  a  depth  of  water  of  from 
12A  to  36  ft;  the  crane  equipment  at  the 
dock  will  lift  from  2  to  15  tons. 

As  a  winter  port  Halifax  is  probably 
the  most  important  in  the  Dominion. 
Whilst  some  lines  make  Portland  (Maine) 
or  St.  John  (N.B.)  their  terminal  port,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  passenger  traffic 
is  embarked  at  the  more  easterly  port  of 
call.  The  distance  from  Halifax  to  Liver- 
pool is  2,485  miles,  and  to  Hamburg 
3,026  miles.  Sea-going  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1912 
numbered  : 


Vancouver 
Vancouver  Harbour,  in  Burrard  Inlet, 
lias  the  distinction  of  being  at  once 
the  most  important  port  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard  of  the  Dominion  and  the  most 
picturesque  harbour  in  Canada.  Its  area 
is  such  that  its  future  development,  great 
as  this  is  certain  to  be,  will  give  rise  to 
no  difficulties  whatever.  Its  waters  are 
exceedingly  deep,  and  in  all  directions 
it     is     sheltered     from     the     wind.     The 


the  piles  being  treated  by  various 
methods  to  protect  them  from  the  teredo, 
which  is  very  destructive  on  the  Pacific 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  facilities  for  the  transhipment 
of  goods  are  thoroughly  modern.  Prob- 
ably, from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
average  resident,  too  great  attention  was 
paid  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  the  early  days  of  the  port  to  this 
question,  for  the  entire  water-front  of 
the  harbour  is  monopolized  by  endless 
railw.ay  tracks.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  since  the  view  across  the  harbour 
to  North  Vancouver  and  the  mountains 
beyond  is  exceptionally  picturesque. 

False    Creek,    which    forms    a    valuable 


harbour,  properly  so  called,  lies  beyond  the 

promontory  now  so  well  known  as  Stanley      anchorage  for  vessels  of  low  draught,  should 

Park.     On    the    further   side   of   this    pro-      be    mentioned    in    conjunction    with    the 


montory  lies  F2nglisli  Bay,  opening  into 
the  Strait  of  Georgia.  English  Bay  will 
no  doubt  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
near  future,  since  its  use  as  a  port  would 
obviate  the  passage  of  the  narrow  channel 
which  separates  Stanley  Park  from  North 
Vancouver.  In  this  channel  a  current 
of  from  6  to  8  knots  per  hour  is  en- 
countered. The  average  depth  of  the 
harbour  is  from  15  to  18  fathoms  at  low 
water  ;  at  some  points,  however,  the 
great  depth  of  water  is  a  positive  draw- 
back. In  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves 
the  depth  of  water  is  about  si  fathoms. 
.Vt  present  the  port  includes  the  follow- 


Distances  from  Vancouver  to  San  Francisco 

Honolulu 


larger  harbour.  This  inlet  runs  into  the 
town  from  English  Bay,  its  entrance 
being  shut  off  from  the  harbour  proper 
by  the  promontory  known  as  Stanley 
Park.  False  Creek  has  a  depth  at  low 
water  of  from  i  to  i  fathom,  and  is  much 
used  by  small  sailing  vessels. 

To  the  world  traveller  Vancouver  Har- 
bour is  possibly  best  known  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  transpacific  steamships, 
maintained  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  S.S.  Line.  The  distance  from 
Vancouver  to  some  other  important  har- 
bours is  as  follows  : — 

Mik-s. 

Ho 

2,419 

Salina  Gray       3.054 

Sitka       808 

St.  Paul              1,26(1 

Dutch  Harbour             1,726 

Yokohama          4,280 

Kobe        4,'''30 

Shanghai            •■  5,230 

Hong  Kong       5,8oo 

Auckland           6,205 

Sydney                6,848 


ing     wharves     which     can    accommodate 
vessels  of  large  draught  : 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Wharf, 
Johnson  Wharf  Company's  Wharf, 
Evans,  Coleman,  and  Evans  Wharf, 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Wharf,  and 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Wharf. 

Of  these  the  last  mentioned  is  the  most 
recent.  It  is  a  concrete  structure  erected 
at  a  cost  of  over  $250,000.  The  other 
wharves  arc  of  wooden  pile  construction, 
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While  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak 
definitely  concerning  the  influence  which 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  must 
exercise  over  Vancouver,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  trade  of  the  port  will 
receive  a  considerable  impetus  from  this 
event. 

The  canal  will  neither  open  up  entirely 
new  countries  to  Western  Canadian  trade, 
nor  will  it  of  itself  suffice  to  populate  vast 
tracts  of  inland  country,  but  it  will  bring 
British  Columbia  into  close  touch  with  the 
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markets  of  Kiiropc  and  will  provide  .i 
cheaper  and  a  more  rapid  route  by  which 
the  products  of  the  farms,  mines,  and 
lisheries  of  the  province  can  reacli  the 
eastern  markets.  Sea-jioinj;  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  ■■'  \' nu-iMtvir 
durin;;  1012  numUered  : 


Hriti>ii 
Forcijjn 

Total 


Number. 
3,278 

4,3o6 


2,885,440 

87.V«H) 
3.75«).i»> 


When  a  comparison  is  made  of  these 
lignres  with  those  of  Montreal,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  much  of  the  tonnage  of 
Vancouver  is  accounted  for  by  vessels 
runninjj  a  daily  service  to  Prince  Kupcrt. 
Victoria,  and  Seattle,  and  that  V.mcouver, 
unlike  the  eastern  port,  is  open  to  Iraflic 
throughout  the  year. 

Victoria 

Victoria  Harbour  on  Vancouver  Island 
has  its  entrance  between  Ogdcn  and 
Macloughlin  Points.  The  entrance  to  the 
h.irbour  is  narrow  and  intricite  ;  sutificicnt 
depth  of  water  for  ocean-going  vessels  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  what  is  known 
as  the  outer  harbour.  This  outer  harbour 
has  an  area  of  nearly  300  acres  of  water, 
with  a  depth  varying  from  30  to  80  ft. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  breakwater 
from  Ogden  Point  that  will  provide  the 
shelter  necessary  to  allow  of  the  con- 
struction of  wharves,  additional  to  the  two 
already  existing.  These  wharves,  known 
as  the  Ocean  Docks,  have  been  constructed 
with  a  general  depth  of  water  of  33  ft. 
at  low  tide.  The  inner  harbour  is 
deservedly  popular  with  the  traveller  on 
account  of  its  picturesque  setting.  The 
Parliament  Buildings  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  form  a  handsome  structure,  and 
the  well-known  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
"Empress"  Hotel  which  faces  the  port 
is  also  an  imposing  building.  At  high 
water  the  inner  harbour  may  be  entered 
by  vessels  drawing  17  ft.  After  passing 
Laurel  Point,  the  harbour  expands  into 
James  Bay,  which  is  well  sheltered  and 
where  vessels  can  lie  with  safety  at  the 
city  wharves. 

The  outer  wharves,  already  referred  to 
as  the  ocean  docks,  are  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
harbour.  The  older  wharf  is  754  ft.  long 
on  one  side  and  590  ft.  in  length  on  the 
other.      Its   width   of     100    ft.   expands  at 


the  outer  end  to  ljo  It.  I'pon  this  wli.nf 
a  large  freight  shed  possesses  a  floor  space 
of  31,440  ft.  At  the  new  wharf,  of  which 
the  northern  side  and  end  alone  are  usctl, 
the  berthing  space  is  at  the  side  1)40  ft. 
and  at  the  end  140  ft.  A  freight  shed  upon 
this  wharf  yields  47,oo<i  superficial  feel 
of  accommod.ilion. 

The  wharves  of  the  inner  h.irbour  have 
.1  frontage  of  4,i3(>  ft.  and  a  shed  area 
of  about  S4,otxi  siiperlicial  feet.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  12  to  iS  ft.  In 
addition,  about  eleven  wharves,  owned 
by  industrial  concerns,  possess  a  frontage 
of  some  15,000  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  water 
of  from  ()  to   12  ft.  at  low  tide. 

The  position  of  Victoria  as  the  premier 
port  of  Vancouver  Island  is  largely  acci- 
dental. Cliosen  originally  by  the  Hudson's 
B.iy  Company  as  a  spot  well  suited  to 
agricultural  purposes,  the  port  has  increased 
in  importance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  far  from  possessing  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  neighbouring  harbour 
of  Esquimau.  However,  the  trade  of 
Victoria  is  now  of  such  importance  that 
the  contemplated  improvement  of  the 
anchorage  by  artificial  means  i-i  amplv 
justified. 

Sc.a-going  vessels  entered  and  cle.ired 
at  the  port  of  Victoria  during  i()i2 
numbered  : 


British 
Foreign 

Total 


Number. 

1.543 
1,291 


Tonnage. 
2,143,683 
1,479,168 


2,834  3,622,851 


Nanaimo 
Nanaimo  Harbour,  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  shipping 
centre  of  an  important  coal-producing 
district.  This  liarbour  forms  a  safe  land- 
locked haven,  and  is  used  by  ships  waiting 
for  orders  as  well  as  by  the  coal-carrying 
vessels.  Two  channels,  each  with  a  depth 
of  from  38  to  40  ft.,  run  from  the 
entrance  to  the  wharves,  near  to  vvhicli 
a    lower    depth     is     secured.      The    north 


.ibmit  I  I  Miili'S  in  length  .iiul  .1I1011I  1  r.ihle 
III  bie.ullll.  Willi  .1  diplli  i>l  i|  II  .il  Inw 
w.ilei.  Dep.iiliue  H.iv  .illuids  .iiichoi.i^e 
loi  .1  l.nge  niiinlHT  ol  vessels,  the  depth 
111   water  varying  froin   18  to  25  fathoms. 

The  facilities  at  Nanaimo  for  shipping 
co.il  bolli  .ii  freight  and  for  bunkering  are 
veiv  complete.  On  tlie  iiiaiii  wharf  three 
chutes  deliver  700  tons  of  coal  pir  hour  ; 
in  close  proximity  are  silu.iUd  luinlicis 
with  a  capacity  of  7,000  tons,  llie  depth 
beside  the  bunkers  being  yi  ft.  at  low 
w.iler.  On  Newcastle  and  I'lolcetion 
l>laiids  are  several  Muall  wli.irves  with 
sheds  at  which  herrings  caught  at  Nanaimo 
Harbour  and  I)e|i,iilure  Hay  :iie  I.iikUiI. 
salted,  and  jiickled. 

Sea-going  vessels  entered  .uul  cleared  al 
Nan.iinio  in   i()i2  iiiimbered  : 


N'llMilicr. 

Ti»nn.inc. 

British 

...       314 

24.S.037 

Foreign 

•    .s«; 

.33>,32S 

Total 


«23 


.=;7f'.3''>5 


Prixck  RUI'KRT 
Whilst  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
at  Prince  Rupert  during  1912  exceeded 
that  of  any  port  on  the  Pacific  other  tlian 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Nanaimo,  interest 
in  this  magnificent  land-locked  haven  is 
more  greatly  aroused  by  the  future  that 
.iw.iils  il  Ihaii  by  its  activities  as  they  at 
present  exist.  As  is  well  known,  tliis  port 
first  sprang  into  cominercial  prominence 
when  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway, 
after  exhaustive  investigation,  decided  to 
make  it  the  western  terminus  of  its  trans- 
continental line.  Almost  from  that  moment 
the  town  commenced  to  increase  in  im- 
portance. -At  present  the  coasting  steamers 
of  the  (irand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways  constitute  tlie  most  im- 
portant shipping  using  the  harbour.  Very 
shortly,  however,  far  larger  vessels  will 
sail  from  Prince  Rupert  to  the  Orient. 
In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
compare  some  approximate  distances  from 
this  port  witli  those  from  Vancouver 
given  elsewhere  : 


Distances  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Yokohama 
,.  „  Kobe 

Shanghai 
Hong  Kong 


Miles. 
3,800 

4.150 
4.750 
5.320 


channel    leads   to    the    anchorage   with    a  By  vessels  from  the  north.  Prince  Rupert 

depth    of    5    fathoms.     Departure    Bay    is  is  entered  from  Graham  Sound,   between 

also   part   of   the   harbour,   to   which  it  is  Kinnahan  Islands  and  Lima  Point,  and  by 

joined  by  Exit  Channel,  a  stretch  of  water  vessels  from  the  south  by  Grenville  Chan- 
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nel,  Arthur  Passage  and  Malacca  Passage, 
which  arc  inside  channels,  and  by  Heccatc 
Strait  on  the  ontside.  The  depth  of  water 
by  the  northern  course  varies  from  29 
fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  14  fathoms 
south-west  of  Georgia  Rock.  'l"hc  southerly 
entrance  varies  in  deptli  from  20  to  25 
fathoms.  North  and  east  of  the  town  itself 
the  water  is  about  20  fathoms  deep,  and 


opposite  the  town  from  23  to  17  fathoms 
in  the  channel,  and  about  6  fathoms  beside 
the  wharf.  The  anchorage  is  good  for 
vessels  of  any  size  and  draught. 

An  important  feature  of  the  harbour  is 
the  large  dry  dock  under  construction  by 
the  Cirand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  This 
will  be  600  ft.  long,  100  ft.  in  breadth, 
with    a    depth    over    sill   of    25   ft.      The 


total  estimated    cost  of    this   dock  reaches 
82,199,168. 

Sea-going  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  during  1912  numbered  : 


British 

Number. 
■•■       315 

Tunnaj^c. 

335.850 

Foreign 

...       247 

207,124 

Total 


542,974 


i.  l.'ovAi,  Mail  Sikamship  "Royal  Edwakd.' 


THE    CANADIAN    NORTHERN    RAILWAY. 

2.    SlIiAMKK    "  DAI-MurME   ClIV    ' 


Loading  Vessel  by  Chile  al  Key  Harbour. 


"T^HE  steamship  lines  trading  to  Canada 
-*-      divide   themselves    naturally  into  the 
Atlantic  and   Pacific  groups,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  more  important. 

Atlantic  StiRVicEs 
Steamships  trading  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  the  Dominion  have  shown  a 
marked  increase  in  size  within  recent 
years.  From  May  ist  until  November  31st 
Montreal  and  Quebec  are  the  most  favoured 
ports.  In  the  winter  months,  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  cleared  of  ice,  the  same 
vessels  sail   either   from    Portland,   in   the 


SHIPPING 

state  of  Maine,  when  they  make  Halifax  a 
port  of  call,  or  from  St.  John,  N.B,,  or  from 
Halifax,  N.S. 

The  necessity  of  navigating  the  St. 
Lawrence  imposed  by  the  use  of  Mon- 
treal as  a  terminal  port  has  consider- 
ably influenced  the  dimensions  of  many 
of  the  newer  vessels.  An  answer  has 
been  found  to  this  difficulty,  notably  in 
the  case  of  the  Empress  of  Bnlaiti,  and 
the  use  of  Quebec  as  the  Canadian  home 
port.  None  the  less  the  advantages  of 
Montreal  in  most  matters  are  so  predomi- 
nant that  the  example  thus  set  is  scarcely 
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likely  to  he  followed,  save  hv  a  few  large 
and  speedy  vessels  designed  principally 
for  lirst-class  and  mail  traffic. 

Possibly  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
Atlantic  passenger  trade,  after  the  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  concerned,  is  the  development  of 
the  second-class  traffic.  As  new  vessels 
have  been  placed  in  the  service  older  boats 
have  been  devoted  entirely  to  second-  and 
third-class  traffic,  the  second-class  accom- 
modation being  extended  to  include  the 
cabin  and  public  rooms  previously  reserved 
for   passengers   bearing  first-class   tickets. 


rwiNiii  III   ciNirin    iNirRi-^sioxs  oi"  Canada 


Notable  instances  of  such  a  lianslormalion 
arc  afforded  by  the  Allan  liner  Hfsf'fii.m 
and  the  White  Star  liner  Tfiiloiiu.  ThiN 
innovation,  yiekliii.i<  as  it  did  virtu.dly  first- 
class  acconin>o<lation  at  second-class  rates, 
proved  so  successful  that  more  than  one 
company  ui\derlook  the  construction  of 
vessels  designed  entirely  lor  the  second- 
chiss  trade.  Amonjjst  such  vessels  the 
/ln<At*ii<i  and  .-l/iiii'iiii  of  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany are  especially  notable. 

The  speed  of  vessels  trading  to  Cinadian 
ports  h.ns  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  tonn.age.  and  tlie  swiftest  route 
to  Great  Britain  is  still  easily  that  via  N'ew 
York.  The  contract  recently  entered  into 
between  the  postal  department  of  the 
llominion  Government  and  various  steam- 
ship companies  appears  to  leave  something 
to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  Mails  are 
now  forwarded  exclusively  from  Canadian 
ports.  To  achieve  the  thrice-weekly  ser- 
vice desired  has.  however,  called  for  the 
use  of  more  than  one  vessel,  which  for 
reasons  of  speed  should  not  properly  be 
so  employed.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  strong 
feeling  in  some  quarters  that  whilst  the 
route  via  New  York  remains  so  much  the 
swifter  it  should  not  be  debarred  from 
carrying  the  Canadian  mail.  The  draw- 
backs from  the  present  arrangement  arc 
especi.ally  noticeable  when  the  periodical 
overhauling  of  one  or  other  of  the  faster 
vessels  necessitated  the  employment  of  a 
substitute  with  a  speed  of  from  12  to  14 
knots  per  hour. 

The  principal  lines  concerned  in  the 
Canadian- European  trade  are  the  Allan, 
the  Can.adian  Northern  Railw.ay,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  R<iilway,  the  Cunard,  the 
Donaldson,  and  the  White  Star-Dominion. 

The  Allan  Line. — As  the  oldest  estab- 
lished steamship  service  in  the  Canadian 
trade  the  Allan  Line  has  built  up  and  main- 
tained a  high  reputation.  Under  its  house 
flag  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  sail  regularly 
between  European  and  Canadian  ports, 
whilst  the  imporUncc  attaching  to  the 
line  from  this  fact  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  extremely  close  working  agreement 
which  it  maintains  with  llie  steamship 
service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  main  service  of  the  Allan  Line  is 
maintained  between  Montreal  or  Halifax 
and  Liverpool.  Subsidiary  services  are  run 
from  Montreal  or  Portland  and  Halifax  to 
Glasgow,  from  St.  John  to  Liverpool,  and 
from  St.  John  or  Montreal  to  Havre  and 
London. 


Till'  princip.d  steamers  emploved  .ui' 


|H'r  Haw. 

lii»ii.ii;i. 

Alsatian   ... 

20 

iS.OlH) 

Calgarian 

20 

1  .S.ooo 

'  Scandin.ivian 

16 

12,  too 

Victorian... 

iS 

12,000 

Virginian... 

iS 

12,000 

Corsican  ... 

16 

1 1 ,500 

Grampian 

10 

1 1 .000 

'  Hesperian 

16 

1 1 ,00 1 

Tunisian  ... 

15 

10.576 

'  ^rii(i;m  ... 

1=; 

111  : " 

1  >cmjtcs  vessels  ilcviilcil  tn  sccoiui-clas.'.  tr;irtic 


Vessel. 


or  SI.  John  li>  N.ipK-.  and  Tiiisle.  On  Ilie 
pl.icing  in  service  of  the  Empress  ship-,  the 
/.(i*c'  Miiiiilolui  and  oilier  vessels  were 
relegated  lo  second-class  traffic.  Two 
vessels,  the  l.iikt'  Cluimpliiiii  and  lake  lirie, 
wire  subsequently  reuame<l  I  lie  Tvrolia 
and  liiillicnia  and  placed  ni  llir  Tiustc 
service.  The  Lake  Maniloba,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  second-class  vessels, 
is  sliorlly  to  Ih'  superseded  bv  two  new 
boats,  the  .MiUifiiinia  anil  Mikiiiiii,  which 
have  been  specially  conslructiil  for 
second-class  traffic.  Tlu-  Atl.iiitir  (Kel  of 
this  company  includes  : 


iMiipress  of  Britain 
'  Lake  Manitoba 
'  Montrose 

■  Mount  Temple 

■  Lake  Michig.iii 
'Montreal 

'  Ruthenia 
'  Tvrolia 


Speed  ill  Knots 
per  Hnur. 

Tc>nn.i;;c. 

Service. 

'3 
12 

14,500 
1 0,IXX1 

7,656 

Liverpool 

London  .iml  .\iitwcrp 

1 2 
1 2 

I ", 

«).77' 

(),240 

8,000 
7,500 
7..';oo 

Trieste 

■  Denotes  vessels  devoted  to  second-class  trallTic. 

'  Denotes  vessels  carrying  tliir<l-class  passengers  only. 


The  Canadian  Norlhern  Raihvay. — 
The  steamship  service  operated  by  this 
company  between  Montreal  or  St.  John 
and  Bristol  is  sometimes  termed  the  Royal 
Line.  The  vessels  employed  were  the 
swiftest  in  the  Canadian  trade  before  the 
Ahaiian  and  Calgarian  of  the  Allan  Line 
were  placed  in  service,  the  distance  of 
2,434  ni'lcs  between  Bristol  and  Halifax 
being  covered  on  one  occasion  by  the 
Royal  Edward  in  the  record  time  of 
5  days,  16  hours,  10  minutes.  The  same 
vessel  steamed  from  Bristol  to  (Juebec  in 
5  days  20  hours.  It  has  been  announced 
that  other  vessels  will  be  added  to  this 
service  in  the  near  future.  The  vessels  at 
present  concerned  are  : 


Speed  in  Knots 
per  Hour, 


Royal  Edward  .. 
Royal  George     .. 


Tonnage. 


20 
20 


I 


12,000 
1 2,000 


The  Cunard  Line.  —  The  Canadian 
service  of  the  powerful  Cunard  Line, 
inaugurated  on  June  3,  tyii,  runs  duiiiig 
the  summer  months  from  Montreal  to 
London  via  Plymouth,  and  from  London 
to  Montreal  via  Southampton,  Oueenstowii, 
and  (Juebec,  and  in  the  w-inter  from  Port- 
land (Maine)  to  London  via  Plymoutli.  and 
from  London  and  .Southaiiipton  to  Port- 
land (Maine)  via  Oueen>lown  and  Halifax. 
The  increased  importance  of  second- 
class  traffic  could  scarcely  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  fact  that  so  powerful  a 
company  should  devote  to  it  the  exclusive 
service  of  the  Ciinartl  vessels  of  the 
Canadian  trade.  In  the  .uitumn  of  1913 
two  steamships  of  13,400  tons,  specially 
constructed  for  this  traffic,  luxuriously  fitted 
and  carrying  orchestras,  were  placed  in  the 
service.  The  fleet  at  present  comprises 
the  following  vessels  : 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. — The 
main  service  provided  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  between  Quebec  or 
Halifax  and  Liverpool.  Second-class  ser- 
vices are  maintained  from  Montreal  or  St. 
John  to  Liverpool,  from  Montreal  or  St. 
John  to  London,  from  Antwerp  to 
Montreal  or  St.  John,  and  from  Montreal 
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Vessel. 


■  Alaunia... 
'  Andania 
'  Ascania... 
'  Ansonia 


I  Speed  in  Knots 
per  Hour. 


'  Denotes  vessels  devoted  to  second-class  traflic. 

Donaldson      Line. — The     steamships    of 
the  Donaldson  Line  sail  from  Montreal  or 
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St.  John  to  Glasgow.  Accommodation  is 
pru\  ided  for  fewer  passengers  than  is  tlie 
case  on  the  majority  of  "one  class"  vessels. 


Speed  in  Knots:       fonnage. 
I      per  Hour.     I  ** 


Athenia 

13 

10,000 

Lctitia      

15 

10.000 

Cassandra 

12 

9,000 

Saturnia 

14 

9,000 

]l'liiU'  S/ar-Domiiiion.— The  amalgama- 
tion of  the  older  Dominion  service  with 
one  of  the  leading  transatlantic  lines  has 
naturally  produced  a  service  of  vessels  that 
plavs  an  important  part  in  the  passenger 
traftic  to  and  from  Canada.  During  the 
winter  the  two  large  White  Star  Liners, 
Mc-iiaiilic  and  I.cuiiciitic,  are  temporarily 
removed  from  the  service  and  their  place 
is  taken  by  older  "  one  class  "  vessels.  The 
Teutonic  and  Canada  remain  in  the  service 
throngliout  the  year. 


Vessel. 

Speed  in  Knots 
per  Hour. 

18 
18 
19 
15 

Tonnnge. 

Laurentic 

Megantic 

•Teutonic 
'Canada 

14,892 

i4.«7f< 
10,000 
1 0,000 

'  Denotes  vessels  devoted  to  second-class  traffic. 


Pacific  Srrvicf.s 

The  Canadian  passenger  trade  upon  the 
Pacific  at  present  centres  in  Vancouver, 
and  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  S.S. 
Line.  The  advent  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  at  Prince  Rupert  will 
inaugurate  a  service  from  that  part  to 
the  Orient,  and  developments  in  other 
directions  are  probable. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway.— The  service 
which  this  company  has  for  so  many 
years  maintained  between  Vancouver  and 
Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong 
Kong  has  recently  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  steamships, 
possessing  luxuiious  accommodation  and  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  Of  the  tliree  older 
Empresses  the  Empress  of  China  was  un- 
fortunately wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 
and  until  the  advent  of  the  new  boats 
her  place  was  filled  by  the  Mon/cajile, 
which  now  does  duty  as  an  "intermediate 
boat."  Due  possibly  to  the  threatened 
competition  from  Prince  Rupert,  a  splendid 
service  is  now  maintained  on  this  route, 
which  is  hkcly  to  become  more  and  more 
popular  witli  travellers  as  time  goes  on. 
The    distance    from    Vancouver   to   Yoko- 


hama is  4,283  miles,  from  Vancouver  to 
Nagasaki  5,013  miles,  and  from  Vancouver 
to  Hong  Kong  6,271  miles.  The  fleet 
comprises  the  following  steamships  : 


Empress  of  Russia 
Empress  of  Asia 
Empress  of  Japan 
Empress  of  India 
Monteaglc    ... 


Speed  in 
Knots 

•ronn:ige. 

per  Hour. 

20 

16,850 

20 

16,850 

18 

6,000 

18 

6,000 

13 

6,163 

The  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
S.S.  Line,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  provides  a  montlily 
service  between  Vancouver  and  Auckland, 
N.Z.,  and  Sydney,  Australia. 

From  Vancouver  to  Honolulu  is  2,435 
miles,  to  Suva  5,215  miles,  to  Auckland  6,355 
miles,  and  to  Sydney  7,636  miles.  The 
fleet  comprises  the  following  vessels  : 


Makura 
Niagara 
Murama 


Speed  in 

Knots 

per  Hour. 


15 
15 


Tonnage. 


8.075 
13.415 

<^'.437 
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SHOOTING    LACHINE    RAPIDS 


THE  NAVIGATION   OF  THE  ST.    LAWRENCE 


By  T.  M.   IIAMI-:!';,  B.Sc. 


T  would  be  diOicult 
to  over-estimate  the 
inHuencc  that  the 
wonderful  sj-stem  of 
waterways  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic 
to  within  a  com- 
paratively short  dis- 
tance of  the  prairies  has  exercised  over  the 
destiny  of  Canada.  It  is  scarcely  likely 
that,  without  it,  the  country  would  have 
built  up  its  trade  to  the  present  proportions 
or  have  developed  such  cities  as  Montreal 
and  Quebec. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  in  fact,  the  backbone 
of  the  system,  is  a  commercial  artery  of 
vital  importance.  Havinj?  its  source  in 
Lake  Ontario,  it  flows  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  is  lost  in  the  .Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  1534  by  Jacques  Cartier,  who 
entered  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and 
encircled  the  Gulf  without  actually  entering 
the  river.  In  1536,  however,  he  pushed 
his  way  upstream  for  625  miles  and  reached 
Hochelaga,  the  Indian  villajje  that  has 
since  developed  into  the  modern  metropolis 
of  Montreal.  From  the  time  when  the 
French  made  their  first  attempts  to  colonize 


wliat  is  now  the  province  of  Quebec,  every 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  wonderful 
waterway ;  the  trade  and  traflic  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  have  increased  steadily  and 
still  show  no  sign  of  having  reached  tlicir 
maximum. 

The  St.  Lawrence  of  to-day  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  of  Cartier's  time  arc  two 
vasth'  different  streams.  Before  the  river 
could  be  made  available  for  the  huge 
vessels  that  now  ply  between  Canada 
and  Europe,  a  colossal  amount  of  labour 
was  necessarv,  an  infinitude  of  patience, 
and  vast  expenditure.  The  vessels  that 
now  make  Montreal  their  port  during  the 
summer  season  draw,  in  some  instances, 
between  20  and  30  ft.  of  water.  The 
original  depth  of  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  very  much  less  ;  Lake  Peter,  in  fact, 
was  but  10  ft.  6  in.  deep.  As  long  ago 
as  1825,  however,  the  first  proposals  for 
improvements  were  discussed  ;  even  at 
that  early  date  the  future  importance  of 
the  waterway  was  realized.  Surveys  were 
made  in  1831  and  1838,  but  nothing  was 
done  in  the  direction  of  acting  upon  the 
reports  of  the  surveyors  until  1884.  In 
that  year  dredging  was  first  undertaken, 
the  aim  being  to  afford  navigation  up  to 
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Montreal  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  The 
work  was  commenced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  "Board  of  Works,"  but,  in  1847, 
owing  to  a  disagreement  as  to  the  location 
of  the  cliannel  tlirough  Lake  St.  Peter,  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

In  1850  the  scheme  was  resuscitated  by 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  of  Montreal 
and  an  arrangement  made  whereby  the 
(iovernment  plant  was  transferred  to  them. 
After  examination  and  mucli  consultation 
with  the  cleverest  experts,  the  com- 
missioners decided  to  improve  tlie  deepest 
natural  channel  in  Lake  St.  Peter,  a  plan 
that  has  resulted  in  the  present  channel 
with  live  tangents.  The  "  Board  of  Works 
had  intended  to  provide  two  long  straight 
courses  through  the  lake,  and  it  is  now 
generally  considered  that  this  plan  would 
have  been  preferable  in  many  ways.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners undertook  the  work  was  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  tonnage 
duty  to  pay  for  the  8  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  borrowed  capital  and  2  per  cent, 
sinking  fund. 

From    1850   the   channel   was   deepened 
from   stage   to   stage,  until   in   1888,  when 
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the  debt  amounted  to  over  three  million 
dollars,  the  Government  decided  to  com- 
plete the  channel  as  a  national  work  and 
to  assume  the  debt.  From  that  date  the 
channel  has  been  free  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

Wlieu  the  Government  took  over  tlie 
work  the  channel  h.ad  been  deepened  to 
2/^  ft.  at  ordinary  low  water  from  Montreal 
to  Cap  a  la  Roche  and  from  there  to 
yuebec  the  tide  was  available.  In  1889  a 
new  goal  was  set,  and  work  was  carried 
on    with    a   view   to    providing   a   cliannel 


30  ft.  deep  at  extreme  low  water. 
The  width  contemplated  was  450  ft. 
on  the  tangents ;  the  curves  were  to 
be  made  as  flat  as  possible  and  to  a 
widtli  of  from  500  to  750  ft.  An  anchorage 
Soo  ft.  in  width,  was  to  be  provided  for 
in   Lake  St.   Peter. 

The  30  ft.  channel  is  now  completed  to 
the  upper  end  of  Cap  a  la  Roche  curve, 
a  di.stance  of  107I  miles  from  Montreal. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Cap  a  la  Roche 
curve  is  completed,  wliile  the  widening 
and  deepening  of  the  Cap  Charles  channel 


is  completed  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  at  the  upper  end  of  Cap  Charles 
curve. 

By  means  of  this  ship  canal  the  St. 
Lawrence  has  now  been  made  navigable 
for  ocean  liners  as  far  as  Montreal  during 
the  summer  months.  For  over  4  months 
each  year,  however,  it  is  frozen  over  and 
navigation  above  Quebec  is  prevented. 
Kven  below  that  liistoric  city  the  shore  ice 
is  thick,  and  extends  some  distances  into 
the  stream,  while  snow-storms  and  flurries 
add    to    the  dangers   of   navigation.     It   is 


Statemf.xt  showing  the  Datks  of  thf,  Oi'exing  .-vni)  Clusixg  of  Navigatiox,  the  First  Arrival  and  the  Last  Dei'arti're 
FOR  Sea  ;  also  the  Greatest  Number  of  Vessels  in  Port  at  one  time  during  the  past  Ten  Years. 


Ye.nr. 

Opening  of 
Navigation. 

1904 

April 

25th 

1905 

., 

19th 

190^) 

, 

20th 

1907 

, 

23rd 

1908 

22nd 

1909 

1 6th 

I910 

I  St 

I9II 

2;rd 

I9I2 

2srd 

I913 

' 

9th 

Closing  of 

First  Arriv.ll 

X.-ivigation. 

from 

Sea. 

M 

'C.       i)th 

Mav 

4th 

I2th 

2nd 

2nd 

April 

28th 

15th 

Mav 

2nd 

loth 

April 

^oth 

27th 

23rd 

7th 

nth 

29th 

,, 

26th 

2ist 

,, 

30th 

, 

27th 

,, 

19th 

Last  Departure 
for  Sea. 


Nov. 


Dec 

Nov. 


Dec 


Nov. 


27th 

23 

30th 

2nd 

27 
26 

29th 
26th 

29 

24 

2Sth 

22 

I  St 

3rd 

3rd 

25 
24 

22 

29th 

29 

Greatest  Number  of  Vessels  in  Port  at  one  time. 
Sea-going.  |  Inland. 


I 


Date. 


Sept. 

loth 

Oct. 

4th 

Mav 

28th 

24th 

June 

2 1  St 

Nov. 

9th 

Mav 

i8th 

Aug. 

1 8th 

lulv 

31st 

Oct. 

3rd 

No. 
180 

Date. 

]ulv 

I  :;th 

175 

June 

19th 

124 

July 

8th 

103 

8th 

104 

June 

30th 

107 

Aug. 

-,ist 

122 

Sept. 

1 8th 

8S 

June 

5th 

86 

Aug. 

2ISt 

92 

July 

25th 

Statement  showing  the  Classification  of  Transatlantic  Vessels  that  arrivkd  ix  Port  during  the  past  Ten  Years. 


Number  of 
Steamships. 


1904 

408 

1905 

422 

1906 

420 

1907 

3«i 

1908 

364 

1909 

371 

I9I0 

410 

191 1 

401 

I9I2 

409 

I9I3 

477 

Toimage. 

Number  of 
Barques. 

Tonnage. 

1,267,088 

3 

1,144 

1.357.517 

3 

2.324 

1.372,879 

J) 

1,872 

I.339.OI4 

— 

— 

1,315,688 

— 

— 

1,436,963 

-— 

~ 

i.f'5''^794 

— 

— 

1,695,613 

— 

— 

1.775.4^7 

— 

— 

2,020,333 

— 

— 

Number  of 

Ships  and 

Brigs. 


Tonnagf, 


Number  of 
Schooners. 

Tonnage. 

5 

17 
16 

2,090 

14,988 

6,084 

Grand  Total. 
Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


1,620 


417 

1,270,640 

442 

1,134,829 

439 

1,380,833 

381 

1. 339.9 1 4 

364 

1,315,688 

371 

1.436.963 

411 

1,638,414 

401 

1,695,613 

4«) 

1.775.487 

477 

2,020,333 

Combined  Statement  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  all  Vessels  th.at  arrived  in  Port  during  the  past 

Tex  Years. 


Yeir 

Transatlantic. 

( 

1                Maritime  Provinces. 

Ir 

land. 

Grand  Total. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1904 

417 

1,270,640 

379 

586,057 

10,063 

2,3.54,975 

10,859 

4,211,672 

1905 

44^ 

1,354,829 

391 

585.227 

11,112 

2,788,551 

11.945 

4.725.607 

1906 

439 

1,380,835 

381 

592,388 

12,557 

3,095,174 

13.377 

5,068,395 

1907 

38> 

1.339.014 

361 

586,972 

14.420 

3,620,950 

15,161 

5.546.936 

1908 

364 

1,315,688 

375 

642,916 

12.434 

3,589,124 

13.173 

5,548,028 

1909 

371 

1.436.963 

299 

474.450 

10,991 

3.146.494 

11,661 

5,057,907 

1910 

411 

1,658,414 

336 

574.808 

13,636 

4.327.799 

14.383 

6,561,021 

1911 

401 

1,695,613 

361 

642,639 

1 1,670 

4,275,019 

12,432 

6,613,271 

1912 

409 

1.775,487 

327 

628,437 

12,586 

4.649.767 

13.322 

7,053,691 

1913 

477 

2,020.333 

343 

670,202 

13.426 

5,703,467 

14,246 

8,394,002 
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clanrnd  bv  Uk-  cnunc...  ..utl.unly.  D..  no  little  cftcct.vc  com,Ht.t.o.,  ofTcc.  Lv 
HU..C.  of  Mct-.iU  University,  who  has  A.ncican  ports.  The  latter  ..re-  n.ak.uK 
made  a  sludv  of  the  iicc    conditions  for      great  attcnpis  to  capture  a  larfte  ^lu.e  oi 
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sonic  time  past,  that  by  keeping  the  river 
clear  with  the  aid  of  ice-breakers  at 
strategic  points,  it  could  be  kept  open  to 
n.avigation  as  far  as  Montreal  the  year 
round. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table, 
the  navigation  season,  as  a  rule,  opens  in 
.\pril  and  closes  in  December. 

While  the  preceding  st.itenients  clearly 
indicate  a  very  considerable  expansion  in 
traffic    upon    the    St.    Lawrence,   there    is 


the  Canadian  grain-carrying  trade,  and 
during  n)i2.  out  of  Cy.oro.ooo  bushels  of 
grain  received  at  Buffalo,  nearly  35  per 
cent,  came  from  Fort  William  or  Port 
Arthur,  wliile  large  quantities  went  through 
Duluth  and  Superior  in  bond  which  sliould 
have  been  carried  along  the  Canadian  route 
via  Montreal.  In  1903  the  grain  shipments 
from  Montreal  practically  equalled  the 
shipments  from  Fort  William  and  Port 
.Vrllnir  via    the  Great    Lakes,   but   in    1913 


they  weie  only  iipial  tn  abntil  onenu.uler 
i.f  the  latter. 

This  is  largely  due  In  ni^uUiiu  iil  mi  .in 
tonnage  from  Monlu-.il.  .mil  this,  in  1I-- 
turn,  is  due  to  the  high  marine  insurance 
rates  in  force  for  ti.illie  upon  the  SI. 
Lawrence.  'Ihc  owiuiMit  '  I  r. imp"  vessels 
find  it  iliflicult  to  accept  C.iiiailiau  business, 
the  extra  premiums  required  being  more 
than  the  rale  of  freight  from  Canadian 
ports  will  permit  unless  the  vessel  c.ui 
make  a  iiiiiubei  of  consecutive  voyages 
between  May  ist  and  October  ist.  About 
the  vear  H)iio  an  alteration  was  made  in 
iIk-  Uiin-  of  lime  policie>.  wOiich  affecUil 
.ill  liritiNli  >liipiiwiiers  (except  the  large 
passenger-carrying  companies),  and  which 
reads  as  follows  ; — 

I.  Warranted  not  to  enter  or  sail  from 
.iiiv  port  or  ports,  place  or  places,  in  I'.rili^h 
North  America,  except  Halifax  for  purposes 
■  if  coaling. 

J.  On  pavment  of  an  additional  small  per- 
centage of  premium  above  warranty  to  be 
cancelled— except  British  North  America 
lietween   ist  September  ami   ist  April. 

Despite  the  great  improvements  effected 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  route  during  the 
10  years  which  followed  the  insertion  of 
these  clauses  in  policies,  it  still  cost,  in 
191 1,  4  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum  to  insure 
regular  lines  to  Canada  as  against  2^  per 
cent,  per  annum  to  the  United  States. 
There  has,  however,  recently  been  a  re- 
duction in  cargo  insurance  rates  for  both 
liners  and  tramps,  and  the  second  of  the 
above  clauses  has  been  extended  to 
October   ist. 
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H  E  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Oiiehec 
arc-  fortnnate  in  the 
possession  of  rivers 
and  laUes  vvhicii 
combine  to  form  con- 

tinuous  waterways  of 

the  greatest  vahie. 
The  combination,  liowever,  has  onlv  been 
made  possible  liy  the  construction  in  some 
places  of  connecting  linl^s  in  the  form  of 
canals.  These  canals  have  been  con- 
structed and  are  controlled  by  the 
Dominion  Government. 

The  most  important  mland  waterway 
is  that  formed  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes — Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior.  From 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  Port  Arthur  or  Fort  William 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  inland  terminus  of  the  waterway,  is 
2,217  miles.  The  two  American  ports  of 
Duluth  and  Chicago  are  2,339  ^"'^  2,243 
miles  respectively  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

To  make  this  waterway  navigable  for 
its  entire  distance  has  necessitated  the 
construction  of  several  canals.  Even 
below  Montreal,  between  that  port  and 
Quebec,  the  waterway  has  been  very 
much  widened  and  deepened,  and  is 
known   as   the   St.    Lawrence   Ship   Canal. 


CANALS 

This,  liowever,  is  described  in  detail  in 
our  article  dealing  with  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  it  sufhces  to 
sav  that  the  original  depth  at  one  point 
was  only  10  ft.  6  in.,  but  there  is  now 
between  Montreal  and  Father  Point  a 
30-ft.  channel  with  a  width  of  450  ft. 
in  the  straight  portions  and  of  from  600 
to  750  ft.  in  the  bends  between  Montreal 
and  Ouebec  and  of  i,ono  ft.  everywhere 
below  yuebec. 

Between  Montreal  and  Lake  Superior  the 
Dominion  Government  have  constructed 
()  canals — Lachine,  Soulanges,  Cornwall. 
Farrans  Point,  Rapide  Plat,  Galops, 
Murray,  Welland,  and  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Their  aggregate  length  is  74  miles ;  total 
lockage  (or  height  directly  overcome  by 
locks),  553:J  ft.  The  minimum  depth  of 
the  channel  from  Montreal  to  Port 
Colborne  is  14  ft.,  and  from  Port  Colborne 
to  Fort  William  18J  ft.  Between  Montreal 
and  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  are  no 
less  than  48  locks. 

The  first  canal  upon  this  route  is  the 
Lachine,  which  extends  from  the  city  of 
Montreal  to  the  town  of  Lachine,  over- 
coming the  St.  Louis  Rapids,  the  iirst  of 
the  series  of  rapids  which  bar  tlie  ascent 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  They  are 
986  miles  distant  from  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle.  The  canal  consists  of  one  channel 
and     is     85     miles     in     length     with     an 
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average  width  of  150  ft.  Of  its  five 
locks  three  measure  200  by  45  ft.  and 
two  270  by  45  ft.  The  total  rise  of 
lockage  is  45  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  sills  varies  from   14  to   18  ft. 

The  Cascade,  Cedar,  and  Coteau  rapids 
are  overcome  by  the  Soulangc  Canal 
which  extends  from  Cascade  Point  to 
Coteau  Landing,  a  distance  of  14  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  canal  at  the  water 
surface  is  164  ft.,  while  the  dimensions 
of  each  of  the  5  locks  is  280  by  45  ft. 
The  total  rise  of  lockage  is  84  ft.,  and  the 
depth   of   water  on  the  sills  15  ft. 

Tlic  Cornwall  Canal  was  necessitated 
by  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  which  e.\tend 
for  II  miles  from  the  town  of  Cornwall 
to  Dickinson's  Landing.  Si.\  locks  measure 
each  270  bv  45  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  water 
on  the  bills  of  14  ft.,  and  a  total  rise  of 
48  ft.  The  breadth  of  the  canal  at  water 
surface  is  154  ft. 

The  Farrans  Point.  Rapide  Plat,  and 
Galops  Canals,  collectively  known  as  the 
Williamsburg  Canals,  are  not  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  foregoing.  Altogether 
they  are  i2{  miles  in  length,  and  only 
have  a  combined  lockage  of  30^  ft.  The 
Farrans  Point  and  Galops  Canals,  however, 
have  each  a  very  large  lock  measuring 
800  by  50  ft.  The  Murray  Canal  is 
also  comparatively  small,  being  but  5^ 
miles   in   length.     This   canal,   it   may   be 
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iucmu>ncil,  1ki>  no  locks  since  its  purpose 
i>  to  n\\-c  connection  weslwaid  iH-tween 
Ihe  head-waters  of  the  Hay  of  yuinle  anil 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thus  enable  vessels  to 
avoid  the  open  lake   navigation. 

The  two  most  important  individual 
canals  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of 
the  St.  l^iwrence  Ship  Canal,  wliicli 
should  not  really  come  into  the  c;ite}»ory 
of  canals,  are  the  Wellami  and  Sault 
Ste  Marie.  The  former  connects  Lakes 
Krie  and  Ontario  and  i>  26J  miles  in 
IcnRtli,  with  a  total  rise  in  this  distance 
of  3J»>1  ft.  From  the  northern  entrance 
at  Port  Dalhonsie  to  .Vllanburj',  a  distance 
of  111  mile>,  there  are  two  distinct  lines 
of  can.-\l  in  oper.ition,  an  old  and  a  new 
line.  From  .\llanburg  to  Port  Colhorne, 
a  distance  of  15  miles,  there  is  only  one 
channel,  the  canal  having  been  enlarged 
to  meet  modern  renuirements. 

In  .iddition  to  the  main  channels 
between  Lakes  Krie  and  Toronto,  the 
W'elland  svslcm  comprises  several  minor 
canals  which  afford  communication  with 
the  Wclland  River,  Grand  River,  and 
Port  M.-iitland.  Of  these  the  channel  to 
Grand  River  is  21  miles  long,  that  to 
Port  Maitland  ij  miles  long,  and  that 
to  the  Welland  River  but  2,622  ft.  Only 
small  vessels  and  barges  can  use  the 
subsidiary  system,  the  navigable  depth 
not  exceedmg  6  ft. 

Bv  far  the  most  important  canal  in  the 
Dominion  is  the  famous  Sault  Ste  Marie 
which  has  been  constructed  through  St. 
Mary's  Island,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rapids  of  the  River  St.  Mary,  and 
with  that  river  gives  communicatiou  on 
Canadian  territory  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior.  The  length  of  the  canal 
is  7,472  ft.,  and  it  contained  only  one  lock 
which  measures  900  by  60  ft.  The  total 
rise  overcome  amounts  to  19  ft.  In  mere 
magnitude  it  will  be  seen  that  the  canal 
is  one  of  the  smallest  ;  its  importance, 
however,  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  during  1913,  out  of  a  total  of 
52,053,913  tons  of  merchandise  which 
passed  through  Canadian  canals,  no  less 
than  42,699,324  tons  were  credited  to 
the  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States 
have  also  built  a  canal  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie  ;  both  are  free  to  either  nation,  so 
that  vessels  may  choose  either  the 
Canadian  or  .\merican  canal. 

The  city  of  Ottawa  is  connected  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  two  navigable  water- 


wavs.  One  is  formed  by  the  tlienville 
.md  Carillon  Can.ils,  the  Lake  of  Two 
Mount.iins,  the  Olt.iwa  River,  and  St. 
.\nne's  Lock.  From  Ottaw.i  the  river 
bearing  the  same  name  affords  nnimpeded 
n.ivigatiou  for  about  56  miles.  .\l  thi> 
point,  however,  the  Long  S.iult  Ka|Mds 
occur,  and  to  overcome  them  the  Cirenvillc 
Canal  was  constructed.  In  its  length  of 
5J  miles  it  overcomes  a  total  rise  of  43}  ft., 
5  locks  being  necessary  to  accomplish 
this.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  sills 
i>  9  ft.  The  river  is  then  navigable  for 
(>,}  miles,  this  having  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  construction  of  the  Carillon 
d.im  at  C  irillon  Rapids  by  which  the  water 
is  raised  9  ft.  The  Carillon  Rapids  them- 
selves are  avoided  by  the  C.uillon  Canal, 
5  mile  in  lengtli  am!  with  two  locks 
with  a  lockage  of  1(1  ft.  l-Voni  here 
the  river  and  tlio  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tain>  aie  navigable  for  27  miles  until 
St.  Anne's  rapids  are  met.  St.  Anne's 
Lock,  J  mile  in  length,  provides  a  con- 
nection with  the  St.  Lawrence,  23!  miles 
from  the  harbour  of  Montreal. 

The  second  route  from  Ottawa  to  thu 
St.  Lawrence  is  by  way  of  the  Ridcaii 
Canal  lakes,  and  river,  which  connect 
the  city  with  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  at  Kingston.  The  entire  length 
ol  navigation  is  126;}  miles,  in  which  ai  c 
included  33  ascending  and  14  descending 
locks.  Occasionally  it  is  not  possible  to 
use  this  route  througliout  the  usual 
navigation  season,  as  the  spring  freshet 
is  sometimes  too  light  to  fill  up  Ridcau 
Lake  (the  main  source  of  water  supply 
for  the  canal  from  Smilh's  FalK  to  Ottawa). 


connected  with  the  city  of  N'lW  Ynij;. 
This  feat  i>  accomplished  by  mumii-.  cit 
the  River  U'ichelien,  St.  Oius  Link,  llic 
Chainbly  Can.d.  L.die  (.'liaMiplaiii,  Ilic 
Champlain  C.ui.d.  .md  Ihe  lliiiUdii  K'lvei. 
The  section  lh.it  lies  witlmi  C.madi.ui 
territory  incluiles  14  miles  of  the  RicheMeu 
River  (from  Sorel  to  SI.  Oul^  Lock), 
the  St.  Ours  Lock.  j[  mile  in  length.  32 
miles  of  the  Richelieu  River  between 
the  lock  and  the  Chambly  Canal,  12  miles 
of  cuial  in  which  9  locks  overcome  a 
total  rise  of  74  ft,  caused  bv  Ihe  Lipids 
lulween  Chainbly  and  St.  lohn's.  and 
another  23  miles  of  river  to  the  Iiilei- 
national   boiimlaiv   hue. 

Ill  addition  to  the  tliree  systems 
descrilK'd  above,  whicli  may  all  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  |iart  of  the  S(. 
Lawrence  system,  there  is  .St.  IVters  Canal 
in  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  St.  Andrews 
Lock  on  tlie  Red  River  in  Manitoba.  The 
latter  avoids  certain  rapids  in  the  vicinity 
of  Selkirk  and  makes  possible  continuous 
navigation  between  Winnipeg  and  Lake 
Winnipeg.  St.  Peter's  Canal  connects 
St.  Peters  Bay  on  tlie  southern  side  of 
Cape  Breton,  U.S.,  with  tlie  Pjras  d'Oi 
Lakes.  It  crosses  an  isthnms  half  a  mile 
in  length  and  gives  access  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  depth  of  water  llirongli 
the   canal   is   19  ft. 

The  importance  of  these  canals  and  the 
increasing  use  tliat  is  being  made  of  tlieni 
can  be  most  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
use  of  figures.  The  total  traffic  for  1913, 
for  instance,  amounted  to  52,053,913  tons. 
This  was  distributed  among  the  various 
canals  as  follows  : — 


Sault  Ste  Marie 
Welland... 
■St.  Lawrence     . 
Chambly 
St.  Peters 
Murrav   ... 
Ottawa    ... 
Rideau    ... 
Trent 
St.  Andrews 


Total 


Tons. 


42,69i),324 
3.570,714 

4,302.427 
555.602 

71.514 
180,576 

365.«« 

171,223 

55,800 

81.295 


52.053,913 


Decrease  over  igi2. 


3,029,669 

— 

'  718,799 

— 

825,239 

— 

62,813 

— 

3.29s 

I0.49S 

— 

^6,912 

11,090 

— 

— 

2 1 .3.50 

— 

14.254 

4.595.292 

128,624 

■  Excluding  tlie  tratVic  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal. 

This  apparently  is  a  difficulty  that  cannot 
be  overcome. 

.\t  Sorel,  46  miles  below  Montreal,  a 
third  system  of  inland  waterways  begins, 
one  bv  which  the  St.   Lawrence  River   is 
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The  foregoing  figures  do  not  give  the 
net  tonnage,  as  such  cargoes  as  passed 
through  two  canals  have  been  counted  twice. 
After  eliminating  duplication  the  net  ton- 
nage in  1913  amounted  to  44,901,804  tons. 


1.   RIDEAU    CANAL,    ALONG    THE    DRIVEWAY     OTTAWA      o^t^t 
3.   CANAL    LOCKS.    OTTAWA     ONT  °^It         '  '  ^^   ^°°^^'    ^^"LT    STE    MARIE,    ONT. 

TTAWA,    ONT.  4.   ENTRANCE    TO    WELLAND    CANAL.    PORT    COLBORNE     ONT 
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While  till-  prcci-din}<  t.ihlo  coiivty>  M>tm' 
iclci  of  tlio  extent  to  which  the  canal 
systems  of  Canada  are  usee),  a  comparison 
with  lormei"  years  is  even  more  sinnilicanl. 
since  wc  lind  that  during  the  (Vist  decade 
the  increase  of  traflic  throii.t<h  the  canals 
amounted  to  530  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of 
gross  tonnage  the  following  tahle  shows 
the  growth  year  by  year  since  1904  :— 

Tim». 

HKM  8.J5(>,2ji(> 

l«>.n  0,37 '•744 

tt>^'  io.5.;3.iS5 

'o.543''39 

i,),.N  17,502,820 

ii-in>)  ',3.720,748 

191V  42,«»o,(>o8 

u)i  1  3*^.030.353 

ly-  47-587-245 

10"  5-.o539'3 

A  third  l.ibk-  ^iiow>  die  .i^rowth  in 
comparative  importance  in  each  canal 
during  the  past  live  years  : — 


ni«l  li.ive  been  ,dile  In  li.inspoit  tlieii  giii«ls 
so  cheaply.  The  capil.d  cost  of  the  ciii.ils 
of  Canada  up  lo  March  30,  mi 3.  was 
9ii>5.65(),o37.  Interest  at  3^  per  cent,  on 
this  sum  would  amount  to  93,(>()7,(ii2.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  11)13 
was  81/103,421).  These  two  sums  comliined 
give  a  total  of  85,301.041.  Of  the  Iota! 
tonnage  carried  on  the  canals  in  1913, 
0,(>54,3ii  tons  were  of  Canadian  origin,  so 
the  (lovernmcnt  conlrihulioii  was  78'85 
cents  per  ton,  or  0'i4(i  per  Ion  per  mile. 
The  actual  freight  rale  plus  the  C.overn- 
nieul  contribution,  therefore,  was  o'33o. 
Kven  then,  however,  the  saving  effected 
by  using  canals  instead  of  railways, 
where  time  is  of  least  consequence,  is 
considerable. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  canal  svstems, 
two  very  important  projects  are  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
On  one  of  them — known  as  the  Trent 
Canal — work     has     been     in     iiilermiltcnt 


II  AM. 

IMI'- 

i<>i  1 

11)12, 

I'li.i 

Sault  Ste  Marie 

27,861,245 

36,395,687 

30,951,709 

39,669,655 

42,699,324 

Welland       

2,025.951 

2,326, 2()0 

2,537,629 

2.851,915 

3..570,7>4 

St.  Lawrence 

2.410,029 

2.760,752 

3.105,708 

3.477.  ■«« 

4.302,427 

Chamblv      

7.Si.ii7 

66i),299 

599.829 

618,415 

555.f'02 

St.  Peters     

79.850 

^.=;-95 ' 

75.298 

74,809 

7i,5'4 

Murrav 

102,291 

177941 

if'3457 

1  70,08  1 

180,576 

Ottawa         

33'',939 

3«5-2''" 

320,071 

392.350 

365,438 

Rideau          

9 1 774 

134,881 

172,227 

160,133 

171,223 

Trent            

59-')52 

46,263 

57.290 

77.' 50 

55,800 

St.  Andrews 

~ 

8,283 

47.135 

95-549 

8'r,295 

The  advantage  of  these  canals  rests 
naturally  in  the  economical  transportation 
that  they  offer  compared  with  railways. 
The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on 
canal  traffic  in  1913  was  o'i84.  The 
corresponding  average  rate  for  all  the 
railways  of  Canada  in  the  same  year  was 
0758.  If  the  canals,  however,  were  owned 
by  commercial  companies  as  are  the 
railwavs,  the  difference  in  rates  would  be 
materially  less.  As  it  is  the  Government 
makes  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
freight  rates  by  water.  The  canals  have  not 
only  been  constructed  by  the  Government, 
but  the  Government  also  maintains  and 
operates  them.  If  carriers  were  asked  to 
meet  the  interest  on  capital  expenditure  as 
well  as  on  cost  of  maintenance  thev  would 


progress  since  1837.  The  term  ''  Trent 
Canal"  is  applied  to  a  series  of  water 
stretches  which  do  not,  however,  form  a 
connected  system  of  navigation,  and  which, 
in  their  present  condition,  are  efficient  only 
for  local  use.  By  various  works  this  local 
use  has  been  extended,  and  by  others,  now 
in  progress  and  contemplation,  tlic  canal 
will  become  a  througli  route  from  Trenton, 
on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  Lake  Ontario,  to 
Lake  Huron.  The  course  followed  will  be 
along  the  River  Trent,  Rice  Lake,  the 
River  Otonabee  and  Lakes  Clear,  Stony, 
Lovesick,  Deer,  Buckhorn,  Clicmong, 
Pigeon,  Sturgeon,  and  Cameron  to  Lake 
Balsam,  the  summit  water,  about  155  miles 
from  Trenton  ;  from  Lake  lialsam  by  a 
canal    and    the     River    Talbot    to     Lake 


Simcoe  :  IIkucc  by  the  K'iver  Severn  to 
('•eoigian  May,  Lake  Huron  ;  the  total 
ilislance  being  about  200  miles,  of  wliieli 
onlv  about  15  or  20  miles  will  be  ,ulu.il 
canal. 

The  Trent  Canal  is  no  mean  proji.ct,  but 
it  is  easily  surpassed  in  magnitude  and 
importance  by  the  Georgian  Hay  Ship 
Canal  scheme.  By  (he  latter  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  a  waterway  for  large  vessels 
from  Georgian  li.iv  011  Lake  Hmnii  lo 
Moiilre.il  via  Ollawa.  The  route  will 
commence  at  l'"rench  River  Harbour  on 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  proceed  through  the 
French  and  Pickerel  Rivers,  and  Lake 
Xipissing,  to  the  lleiglit  of  Land.  A  canal, 
3i  miles  in  length,  built  through  the  Height 
of  Laud,  will  connect  Lake  Nipissing  with 
Trent  Lake,  .iiid  the  route  will  then  lie 
Ihrougli  Till  lie  L.ike,  Little  Mattawa 
River  to  Sandy  liay.  at  the  east  end  of 
Talon  Lake.  From  tliis  point  another 
canal,  3  miles  in  length,  will  be  built  to 
Mallawa  River,  and  tlie  latter  will  afford 
communication  willi  the  town  of  Maltawa. 
A  third  canal  :[  mile  in  length  will  connect 
the  Mattawa  with  the  Ottawa  River  along 
which  the  route  will  be  for  293  miles.  At 
Oka  Lake  either  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the 
Riviere  des  Prairies  will  be  chosen  as  the 
last  section  of  the  waterway.  While 
natural  channels  will  be  available  for 
80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  distance — 440 
miles — there  will  be  66  miles  of  improved 
channels  in  addition  to  canals.  The 
summit  level  is  639  ft.  above  Montre.d  and 
99  ft.  above  Georgian  Bay.  To  overcome 
this  it  is  proposed  to  construct  45  dams  .ind 
27  locks,  650  ft.  long  and  65  ft.  wide,  with 
22  ft.  minimum  depth  at  low  water.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  practically  one 
hundred  million  dollars  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  from  Lake  Oka  to  Montreal  be 
chosen,  or  about  ninety-four  million  dollars 
via  the  Riviere  des  Prairies.  Despite  the 
colossal  sum  involved,  the  undertaking 
would  probably  prove  projitable  since, 
under  present  conditions,  the  route  would 
be  I  to  1^  days  faster  than  any  existing 
water  route  from  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  an  ocean  port.  The  distance 
from  Fort  William  to  Liverpool  via  New 
York  is  4,929  miles  ;  via  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal  it  would  be  4,123  miles— a  saving 
of  806  miles. 
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STUDY  of  Canadian 
immigration  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  which  may  be 
termed  (a)  the  immi- 
gration laws   and   (6) 
immigration  statistics. 
Even   in   Canada   the 
immigration     laws    are    scarcely    as    fully 
comprehended  by  the   average   citizen   as 
might     be    e.xpected,    while     abroad     the 
vexed  question  as   to  whether   or   no   the 
intending     immigrant     will     fall     within 
their  purview  is  most  generally  a  question 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  booking  agent. 
None  the  less  the  Immigration  Act  is  very 
clear  in  its  demands  and  well  merits  some 
attention. 

As  a  preliminary  to  recording  those 
persons  to  whose  ingress  objection  is 
taken,  it  may  be  well  to  define  the  terms 
upon  which  Canadian  citizenship,  yielding 
exemption  from  the  clauses  of  the  Act^ 
nay  be  claimed.  A  Canadian  citizen,  as 
Jelined  by  the  Immigration  Act,  means  : 

(0  A   person   born  in   Canada   who 
has  not  become  an  alien  ; 


IMMIGRATION 

(ii)  A  British  subject  who  has 
Canadian  domicile  ;  or, 

(ui)  A  person  naturalized  under  the 
laws  of  Canada  who  has  not  sub- 
sequently become  an  alien  or  lost 
Canadian  domicile. 

"Canadian  domicile,"  as  used  above, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  residence  in 
Canada  for  at  least  three  years.  Time 
spent  in  prison  or  in  an  asylum  for  the 
insane  is  not  counted  in  the  period  of 
residence  required. 

Canadian  domicile  is  considered  lost 
when  the  possessor  leaves  the  country  with 
the  definite  intention  of  making  his  home 
abroad  and  who  returns  to  the  Dominion 
only  from  some  unexpected  cause. 

The  term  alien  referred  to  in  clauses 
(i)  and  (iii)  means  a  person  who  is  not  a 
British  subject.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  wife  of  a  Canadian  citizen  when  she 
has  not  previously  landed  in  Canada  is 
not  exempt  from  the  provision  of  tlie  Act ; 
neither  is  a  child  who  has  not  been 
landed  in  Canada  held  to  have  acquired 
Canadian  citizenship  from  the  fact  that  its 
parents  may  justly  claim  it. 
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In  addition  to  Canadian  citizens  the 
following  persons  are  exempt  from  the 
Act  : 

(i)  Diplomatic  and  Consular  officers, 
their  suites,  families,  and  guests. 

(ii)  Officers  and  men,  vvitli  their 
wives  and  families,  belonging  to  His 
Majesty's  regular  naval  and  military 
forces. 

(iii)  Tourists  and  travellers  merely 
passing  through  Canada  to  another 
country. 

(iv)  Students  entering  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  certain  recog- 
nized universities,  colleges,  and  high 
schools. 

(v)  Members  of  dramatic  and  other 
companies  entering  Canada  tempor- 
arily for  the  purpose  of  giving  public 
performances;  also  actors,  artists, 
lecturers,  musicians,  priests,  and 
ministers  of  religion  entering  tem- 
porarily. 

(vi)  Holders   of    permits    signed    by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

With  these  and  a  few  minor  exceptions 
all  persons  entering  Canada  must  conform 
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to   the   nxiuiicnicats   oi    the    Iiniiii(;i.Uitin 
Act. 

The  classes  whose  entry  is  piohihitccl 
include — 

^ii)  Idiots,  epileptics,  and  persons 
who  have  been  insane  within  live  years 
previous  to  arrival. 

(A)  Persons  afllictcd  with  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases. 

(<•)  Persons  who  .ire  dumb,  blind, 
or  otherwise  physically  defective, 
unless  they  are  in  the  possession  of 
sulVicient  money  to  ensure  that  they 
will  not  become  a  public  charge. 

(tl\  Criminals,  prostitutes,  and  persons 
enterins'  for  immoral  purposes. 

lit  Professional  bcjjgars  and  persons 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

(/)  Persons  to  whom  money  has 
been  given  or  loaned  by  any  charit- 
able or  other  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  en.ibling  them  to  qualify 
for  landing,  unless  they  possess  a 
written  authority  for  their  landing 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Immi- 
gration or  the  .\ssistant  Superintendent 
of  Immigr.-ition. 

All  immigrants,  other  than  certain  ex- 
empted persons  mentioned  below,  arriving 
between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the 
thirty-first  day  of  October  are  required  to 
have  in  their  person.il  possession  at  the 
moment  of  arrival  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  825  in  addition  to  a  ticket  to  their 
destination  or  its  cost  equivalent.  If 
arriving  between  the  first  of  November 
and  the  last  day  of  February,  the  amount 
of  landing  money  required  is  S50.  This 
regulation  does  not  apply  to  immigrants 
of  .Asiatic  origin,  whose  entry  is  regulated 
by  special  conditions. 

The  exemptions  from  the  money  regula- 
tion are  as  follows  : 

(i)  immigrants  going  to  assured  employ- 
ment at  farm  work,  (ii)  female  immigrants 
going  to  employment  as  domestic  servants, 
(iii)  immigrants,  whether  male  or  female, 
going  to  a  relative  as  follows  :  (k)  wife 
going  to  husband,  (6)  child  going  to  parent, 
(c)  brother  or  sister  going  to  brother,  (i/l 
minor  going  to  married  or  independent 
sister,  (e)  parent  going  to  son  or  daughter, 
providing  always  that  the  relative  in 
Canada  is  in  a  position  to  receive  and 
care  for  the  immigrant. 

The  Immigration  Department  at  whose 
hands  the  Act  is  administered  is  repre- 
sented  by  one  or  more   officials  at  every 


port  of  entry  of  consequence  in  the 
country  :  the  duties  of  the  innnigration 
officer  being  fulfilled  by  a  customs  or 
other  oflicial  of  the  smaller  villages.  The 
hepartmcut  is  presided  over  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Immigration  who,  with  offices 
at  Ottawa,  exercises  an  eflicient  supervision 
over  the  acts  of  the  small  army  of  oflicials 
under  his  command.  His  power,  whilst 
verv  extensive,  is  primarily  executive. 
Whether  cerlai-v  phases  of  the  law  shall 
be  actively  upheld  at  certain  times  forms 
a  matter  upon  which  he  receives  advice 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  wliom 
he  is  responsible.  It  will  be  seen  there- 
fore that  a  direct  chain  links  the  acting 
official  at  the  port  of  entry  with  the 
Dominion  Government.  By  this  means 
the  loosening  or  tightening  of  the  immi- 
gration regulations  necessitated  occasion- 
ally by  causes  beyond  the  purview  of 
the  purely  dcparlniental  agent  becomes 
a  matter  that  may  be  smoothly  and 
expeditiously  carried  into  effect. 

Boards  of  Inquiry  are  given  authority 
to  determine  whether  an  immigrant  or 
other  person  seeking  to  enter  Canada 
shall  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Cases 
brought  before  these  Boards  are  heard 
in  camera.  Where  practicable  the  immi- 
grant concerned  is  allowed  to  appear  in 
person,  and  in  all  cases  he  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel.  Decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  Board  as  to  rejection 
and  deportation  when  based  on  medical 
evidence  allow  of  no  appeal.  In  all  other 
cases  appeal  lies  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Deportations,  it  niav  be  noted, 
have  decreased  from  year  to  year  and 
now  average  less  than  one-half  of  i  per 
cent,  of  the  immigration.  Some  idea  of 
the  power  vested  by  the  .Act  in  the 
hands  of  the  immigration  officials  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  courts 
arc  expressly  restrained  from  reviewing, 
restraining,  or  reversing  any  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
or  by  a  Board  of  Inquiry.  Rejected 
immigrants  are  relurned  to  tlic  port  of 
sailing  at  the  expense  of  tlic  steamship 
or  other  company  by  which  thev  have 
travelled. 

The  following  clause  from  the  Immi- 
gration Act,  by  reason  of  the  protection 
which  it  is  designed  to  afford  to  intend- 
ing immigrants,  deserves  to  be  quoted  in 
full  : 

"  Every  person  who  causes  or  procures 
the  publication  or  circulation,  by  advertise- 
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until  m  otheivvi>.r,  in  a  country  outside 
of  Canada,  of  f.iNe  upresenl.itious  as  to 
the  opportunities  fur  employment  in 
Can.ida,  or  as  to  the  state  uf  the  labour 
ntarkel  in  Canada,  inliiulnl  or  adapted 
to  encourage  or  intluce,  or  to  deter  or 
pievent,  tlie  immigration  into  Canada  of 
persons  resident  in  such  outside  country, 
or  who  does  anything  in  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  or  procuring  the 
counnunication  to  any  resident  of  such 
country  of  any  such  represenlatitins  which 
are  thereafter  so  published,  circulated,  or 
counnunicated,  shall  be  guilty  "l  mii 
offence  against  this  Act,  and  liaMe  on 
summary  conviction  before  two  justices 
of  the  peace  to  a  fine  of  not  nmie  than 
$500  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  Uriii  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  to  bolli  Iiir-  and 
imprisonment." 

To  sum  up,  the  immigration  laws  of 
the  Dominion  are  designedly  wide.  I'.iil 
if  they  can  on  occasion  be  made  to  include 
almost  any  one,  it  is  equally  true  lh.it  the 
immigrant  but  very  rarely  experiences  the 
slightest  inconvenience  from  this  usage. 
They  are  in  fact  designed  li>  provide  the 
Administr.Uive  with  powers  that  as  regards 
the  general  run  of  European  immigrants 
are  not  intended  to  be  enforced. 

The  inllux  of  .Asiatics  into  Canada 
and  particularly  into  British  Columbia 
constitutes  a  phase  of  the  immigration 
question  that  has  occupied  the  close 
attention,  not  merely  of  the  Provincial 
(loveriimcnt,  but  also  of  the  Dominion  and 
Imperial  Parliaments.  At  the  root  of  the 
evil,  if  such  it  is  to  be  considered,  lies  the 
ability  of  the  Asiatic  to  work  consistently 
and  well  upon  a  wage  that  no  white 
labourer  would  be  permitted  by  his  union 
to  accept.  From  an  economic  standpoint 
cheap  labour  confined  within  certain  limits 
is  doubtless  an  asset.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  floating  population  of  the  coast 
provinces  is  continuously  recruited  by  white 
men  looking  to  the  labour  market  to 
provide  them  with  food,  no  Government 
can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  issues 
raised  by  the  presence  of  the  Asiatic.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
petition is  necessarily  unequal.  However 
w-illing  the  white  labourer  may  be  to 
compete,  he  can  no  more  do  so  than  he 
can  change  the  demands  of  his  body.  If 
he  is  to  work  to  his  full  ability  he  requires 
a  measure  of  comfort  and  a  quality  of  food 
entirely  unnecessary  to  his  competitor. 
With     this     increase,     therefore,     in    the 


TYPES    OF    IMMIGRANTS. 

I.  Russian  Jew  and  Germax  Immigraxts.  2.  Xokwec.iax,  m  kovimax,  axd  Exglish  Immiuraxts  3.  RissiAX,  Italiax   Axr>  Galiciax  Immigkaxts. 

4.  Scotch  Immigkaxts.  5,  Belgiax  Immigraxts.  fi.  Icelaxder  (Male)  Immigrant.  7.  Icelaxder  (Female)  Immigraxt. 
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amount  of  wliitc  labour  available,  the 
demand  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Asiatic 
has  steadily  (gained  both  in  volume  and 
In  power.  Indeed,  it  m.iy  well  he  doubted 
if  any  Government  unprepared  to  lake 
action  in  this  direction  could  for  lonj> 
withstand  the  hostility  of  an  enfranchised 
labouring  class.  To  admit  the  existence 
of  an  evil  and  satisfactorily  to  counteract 
it  arc.  however,  frequently  two  very 
dilYerent  thini<s.  as  the  eft'orts  of  the 
Provincial  fiovernment  soon  showed. 
With  the  Chinese  the  case  was  less 
inlric.ite  than  with  the  Hindus  and  the 
J.ipanese.  The  case  of  the  Chinese  in>- 
migrant  was  met  in  fact  Ih-  the  imposition 
of  a  head  tax  in  18S5  of  850.  In  1901 
the  tax  was  increased  to  Sioo,  and  in  1904 
it  was  again  increased  to  8500,  at  which 
tigiire  it  now  stands.  F"roni  this  tax 
moMibers  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
bodies,  ihcir  suites  and  servants;  merchants 
in  certain  lines  of  bu>iness  ;  men  of  science 
and  properly  authenticated  tourists  were 
m.ide  exempt.  On  the  whole  this  tax  has 
proved  satisfactory,  though  many  Chinese 
still  find  their  way  into  the  province  every 
year,  in  many  instances  with  the  assistance 
of  Chinese  societies  which  advance  the 
amount  of  the  lax  and  recoup  themselves 
in  small  annual  instalments.  Xo  more 
powerful  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the 
Chinaman  to  live  upon  the  smallest  of 
income  could  well  be  found  than  the 
proved  ability  of  this  race  to  pay  off  the 
full  amount  of  the  head  tax,  and  actually 
to  make  a  profit  within  comparatively  a 
few  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  negotiations 
were  far  more  difficult.  As  the  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  this  powerful  and  en- 
lightened nation  demanded  very  different 
treatment,  and  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  was  requisitioned  before  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at.  By  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  a  limit  was  fixed  to  the 


number  of  Japanese  subjects  permitted  to 
emigr.ile  to  Canaila  in  any  particular  year, 
the  Japanese  Government  uiidei  taking  to 
assist  the  Government  of  the  Ooniinion 
in  limiting  emigration  to  this  extent.  TIk' 
third  and  possibly  the  most  unfortunately 
situated  of  the  Ihiee  races,  the  Hindu,  lui 
longer  constitute  a  factor  in  the  immigia- 
tion  problem  of  the  I)on)inion.  .Anxious 
to  secure  the  basis  of  a  friendly  com- 
promise for  its  Asiatic  ally,  the  Hritish 
Government  was  unwilling  or  unable  to 
maintain  the  claims  of  the  Indian  subjects 
of  the  Crown.  Thus  ileprived  of  their 
only  support,  the  Hindus  were  compelled 
to  .iccept  an  arrangement  of  almost 
M.ichiavellian  ingenuity.  It  was  agreed 
tli.it  they  should  be  permitted  to  land 
upon  the  payment  of  a  head  tax  of  8200, 
provided  they  readied  the  counljy  by 
continuous  journey  from  the  land  of  iheir 
birth.  .\s  the  latter  clause  also  exists, 
though  it  is  not  enforced,  as  regards 
European  immigration,  it  could  be  claimed, 
and  was  claimed,  that  >avc  in  the  matter 
of  the  head  tax  tlie  Hindus  were  treated 
no  differently  Irdni  anybody  else.  In  view 
of  the  fact,  however,  thai  at  the  date  of 
the  arrangenienl  the  continuous  journey 
required  was  not  a  possibility,  the  in- 
tentions of  the  clause  are  not  open  to 
doubt.  More  recently  the  Japanese,  by 
the  provision  of  a  new  steamship  line, 
provided  the  necessary  route,  a  step  tliat 
was  immediately  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Provincial  ("lovernnient  hy^  tlie  passing  of 
an  Act  proliibiting  the  entry  of  unskilled 
labour.  Thus  the  Hindu  is  still  theoreti- 
cally, save  as  regards  tlie  head  tax,  on  a 
plane  with  the  European  ;  but  the  demand 
for  drastic  legislation  at  Ottawa  niu^t 
sooner  or  later  be  met,  and  in  the 
meantime,  whatever  the  situation  may  be 
in  theory,  the  Hindu  in  practice  is  not 
permitted  to  land. 

It    will    be   interesting   to   give,    at    this 


stage,  the  most  lecent  ollicial  ligures 
respecting  Asiatic  imniigialinn.  Taking 
first  those  concerned  with  the  Chinese,  we 
lind  that  the  head  tax  w.is  paid  on  .'2 
pel  sons  in  1903-6,  a  niinihei  which  In- 
creased in  succeeding  years  to  iji,  i,.|M.', 
1,411,  1,614.4,515,  6.oK^,  until  in  the  year 
191 2-1.1  it  reached  7,o7N.  Kxemptions 
during  the  latter  year  totalled  367.  As  .1 
source  nf  levenue  the  t.'ix  is  far  from 
being  negligible,  llie  sum  p.iid  lnlilUnj;  in 
1912-13  »3,539,tKH.. 

Japanese  immigration  shows  a  huge 
falling  off  since  the  year  ii/)7-S,  but  has 
slightly  increased  in  leeenl  ye.irs.  The 
ligures  aie  as  follows  : 

l-:si:il  Veil 


1 907-S 
1 90S  -9 
1909-10 
I9IO-I I 
1 9  I  I  - 1  2 
1912-13 


7,601 

437 
7f'5 

7 -'4 


A  still  more  significant  decrease  is  that 
occurring  in  the  figures  concerned  with  the 
inimigration  of  Hindus.  Keaching  2,623 
in  1907-S,  the  number  declined  to  6  in 
i9o8-<;,  and  subsetjuent  years  showed 
the  number  of  immigrants  at  10,  5,  3, 
and  in    191 2-13   5. 

Iniinlgration  from  the  I'nited  States  lia-- 
steadily  increased  imlil  it  has  attained 
proportions  that  have  caused  considerable 
uneasiness  beyond  tlie  International 
boundary.  For  the  most  part  the 
American  settler  forms  a  very  desirable 
acquisition.  He  is  generally  a  farnu  1 . 
possessed  of  an  intimate  knowledge  ol 
North  American  conditions  and  backed 
by  a  substanlial  banking  account.  Many 
.Vmericans,  in  fact,  sell  farms  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  land  has  increased  greatly 
in  value  since  the  date  of  purchase,  and 
take  up  Canadian  homesteads  and  pre- 
emptions   with    llie    proceeds.     Much    iii- 


Americax  Immigrants  and  thkih  Occi:fatioxs.     Fiscal  Yeak. 


1903-4- 


1905-6. 


Number  of  Immigrants 


45. '71      43.543     57.796 


9  months 

ended 

March  31, 

1907. 


34.659 


J  907-8. 


1908-9. 


1912- 


58,312  '  59>832      103,798      121,451      133710      139,009  ;  797;28i 


Farmers  and  farm  labourers 

16,917 

-=3.434 

42.037 

29,677 

43-323 

42,861 

63,160 

63,672 

59.560 

4S.III 

429.752 

General  labourers 

2,79s 

1.314 

1,382 

I, .8,2 

4.322 

7,608 

16,286 

26,628 

44  777 

42,409 

149.576 

.Mechanics      

1.435 

1.037 

1,429 

io«4 

2,226 

4.S47 

10,842 

12,662 

I0.795 

23,«64 

70,221 

Clerks,  traders,  etc 

1,240 

665 

1,169 

892 

1,294 

2,066 

5.131 

4,180 

3.434 

5.492 

25.563 

Miners 

321 

141 

442 

425 

917 

1,114 

2,580 

2,936 

2,716 

2,014 

13,606 

Domestics      

34  1 

3 

51 

73 

5. 

■•" 

841 

1,569 

2,300 

2,962 

8,073 
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'•  Settle 
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direct  pressure  has  been  exerted  l\v 
Anu-rk'.iii  banks  and  other  coiitpmnies 
with  .1  view  to  checking  the  movement, 
but  whilst  American  land  can  ba  solil  fur 
a  good  prolil,  and  Canadian  land  equally 
fertile  may  l>e  had  (or  little  more  than  the 
asking,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
number  of  American  immigrants  will  show 
a  decline.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  l.iking  up  of  a 
homestead  implies  a  sacrifice  of  nationality, 
since  the  patent  is  not  issued  until  the 
applicant  can  show  that  he  is  a  British 
subject.  This  clause,  however,  nalurally 
does  not  apply  to  the  great  number  of 
.\merican  citizens  who  purchase  farms  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

The  above  table  gives  both  the  number 
of  immigrants  reaching  the  country  from 
the  I'nited  Stales  in  diflfcrcnt  years  and 
the  occupations  of  these  immigrants  as 
recorded  by  the  olTicial  returns. 

The  great  preponderance  of  farnKT>  .md 
farm  labourers  is  here  strikingly  illustrated, 
no  less  than  429.752  out  \>f  a  total  of 
797,281  falling  under  this  heading.  In  con- 
junction with  these  ligures  should  be  read 
the  following  tigures  dealing  with  the 
number  of  homesteads  taken  up  by  persons 
of  different  nationalities.  From  this  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  .American  immigrant 
is  settling  upon  the  land  in  greater  numbers 
than  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen. 


other  conditions  rendereil  Ihe  work  at  fust 
exceedingly  dilVicult.  During  the  period 
from  the  dale  mentioned  down  to  the 
present  time  an  educative  campaign  has 
been  conducteil,  with  Ihe  object  of  bring- 
ing the  opportunities  existing  in  (.'an.ida 
liefore  the  .iltcntion  of  iIiom-  iinilinipl.ilint; 
emigration. 

"  .Vt  the  present  tinuM^  .m.ul.i  s  iinniij^i.i- 
tion  pro|>.iganda  is  carried  on  in  the  I'liiled 
Slates,  in  Northern  contiiKiital  ICinope. 
and  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  In  Ihe 
I'nited  States  oflices  are  maintained  by 
the  (^an.idian  liovernnient  at  seventeen  of 
the  most  advantageous  points ;  in  conti- 
nental Europe  there  are  two  offices,  at 
I'aris  and  .Vntwerp,  respectively,  and  in 
the  I'nited  Kingdom  there  are  nine  offices, 
viz.  London,  Liverpool,  Hlrminghani, 
Kxeler,  York,  Glasgow,  .\bcrdeeii,  BcHa-l, 
and  Dublin. 

•'Generally  speaking,  in  all  countries 
the  propaganda  is  similar,  althougli  slight 
alterations  are  sometimes  necessary  tn 
meet  changed  conditions.  Pamphlets  de- 
scribing Canada  and  pointing  out  the 
opportunities  awaiting  new  settlers  are 
distributed  in  immense  quantities :  news- 
paper advertising  :ind  newspaper  and 
magazine  descriptive  articles  are  used 
extensively,  lectures  are  .t;ivcii,  and  displays 
of  Canadian  produce  made." 

In  Great  Britain,  the  counlry  supplying 


XiMBKK  OF  Homesteads  taken  l'I'  isy  Hkitisii.  ,\mki(ica\,  axd  "thi  i;   Immhikaxts. 


Total  Entries  by  I  Entries  hy 

Entiies-  English.  Scotch. 


Entries  by       Entries  by      ^^^^ 
lr,sh.  AnRr,cans.      ,„,„,ig„n,3. 


Fiscal 

year  1907-8 

30,424 

4.840 

1,026 

339 

7,818 

5.373 

1908-.; 

39.o*<i 

5. ''49 

1,310 

5or, 

9,829 

7.265 

1909-10 

41,568 

.S4,S9 

1,326 

546 

13.566 

6,896 

1910-11 

44.479 

6,161 

1. 29' 

492 

13.03*^ 

8,793 

1911-12 

39- >5' 

5.7.39 

1,041 

476 

10,978 

9.044 

1912-13 

33.699 

4.452 

836 

307 

8,895 

7,757 

The  practical  work  of  the  Department 
or  district  from  the  legislative  aspect  of 
the  question  has  thus  been  outlined  by 
Mr.  \V.  D.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Immi- 
gration for  Canada  : 

"  Canada's  duty  to-day  is  twofold  :  to 
secure  desirable  settlers  and  to  see  that 
no  undesirables  are  allowed  entrv. 

■'  Ever  since  Confederation,  in  1867,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  realized  the  im- 
portance of,  and  attempted  to  obtain,  the 
settlers  necessary  for  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  countr\',  but  the  mistaken 
ideas   existing   abroad  as  to  climatic   and 


the  most  immigrants,  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Emigration  has  large  offices 
in  London  and  man)'  branch  offices  in 
different  provincial  centres.  Agents  in 
charge  of  these  branches  are  required  to 
possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Canadian 
conditions  and  affairs  so  that  they  can 
use  their  discretion  when  called  upon 
lo  encourage  or  to  discourage  a  desire 
to  emigrate.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  but  two  classes  of  immigrant  are 
activelj-  canvassed  by  the  Dominion 
officials  —  farm  labourers  and  domestic 
servants.      Other     classes     of     individuals 
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conslanlly  move  to  Canada  and  fre- 
quently do  well  tlieri',  but  Ihe  Dominion 
Governmeiil  i^  not  actively  concerned  lo 
secure  Ihem.  Tlie  l^rili^ll  branch  of  tlie 
DepartinenI,  however,  does  much  gotid 
work  in  arranging  toiir^  by  jnuiiialisis 
and  others,  whose  repot  Is  all  add  lo  the 
iiiteie>l   with   wliicli  Cana(l,i  is  ri-giidnl 

.\  most  important  p.irt  ol  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  tile  various  agencies  is  tli.il 
of  window  decoration.  Grain,  grasses 
of  various  kinds,  aiitl  fruits  are  displaved 
to  the  utmost  advantage  and  undoubledlv 
plays  an  importaiil  p.iil  in  the  edticatioii 
of  foreigners  as  to  the  resources  of  the 
Diiininion.  As  regards  the  advertising 
campaign,  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to  say 
tlial  in  Great  Britain  alone  over  700  news- 
papers and  magazines  carried  Doniinimi 
advertisements  in  ii)i2.  These  adverlise- 
meiits  were  especially  pi  epared  and  edited 
by  the  ediloi  ial  sl.ilf  of  the  London  office. 
In  this  connection  Ihe  following  extract 
from  tlie  report  by  the  Assistant  Super- 
inlendeiil  ol  lOmigralion  is  of  interest  ; 
"  In  all  statenienis  from  this  br.incli  a 
persistent  regard  for  conservative  fads 
and  figures  has  been  continued,  so  lliat 
the  confidence  established  with  the  British 
people  regarding  offici.il  statenienis  rest 
on  a  sure  foundalion."  The  London  office 
also  undertakes  a  close  examination  of 
adveitisemcnts  and  statements  issued  by 
other  parlies,  and  wliere  these  are  deemed 
lo  be  injurious  lo  the  interests  of  immi- 
grants steps  arc  taken  to  put  a  slop  lo 
them.  For  instance,  during  1912  two 
prosecutions  were  undertaken  against  men 
who  had  "  speciously  advertised  and  taken 
many  under  false  pretences  for  intending 
emigrants."  Exhibition  motor-cars  and 
horse  vans  are  called  into  requisition  to 
lour  the  country,  and  in  connection  witli 
llie  latest  tvpe  of  motor-van  a  series  of 
lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  views  has 
been  arranged  for.  In  addition  lo  the 
necessary  rough-and-ready  lectures  given 
with  Ihe  vans,  no  less  than  514  public 
lectures  were  given  at  lite  expense  of 
the  Department.  In  addition  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  the  various 
lYovincial  Governments,  more  especially 
those  of  the  west,  have  their  own  organ- 
izations designed  lo  attract  the  intending 
emigrant.  These  organizations  are  fre- 
quentlv  most  complete,  and  their  upkeep 
necessitate  the  expenditure  annually  of 
large  sums  of  money.  Well-equipped 
offices  arc  maintained   at  different  points, 


TYPES    OF    SETTLERS'    HOMES. 
I.  Homestead  xkau  Ei.momon,  2.  Olu  axd  Nkw  Homkmeads.  North  (.f  Kamsack,  Sam;. 


3.  A  Settler's  Cabin.  N'echacca  Vai.lev,  B.C.,  Gkaxd  Think  ['altfic  Railway. 

3.  .\  Log  House. 


4.  Settlers  Kirst  and  Skconi.  Ho.mk,  near  Etimonton. 
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literature  is  issued,  produce  is  displayed, 
and  ill  fact  any  honest  effort  that  is  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  emigrant  is  ailopted. 
A  fact  nut  fri.t|ueiitly  realized  in  dreat 
Hritain  is  that  the  provinces  are  to  a 
large  extent  in  competition  with  each 
other.  This  competition  is  perhaps  more 
noliceahle  in  Canada  than  eKewhere.  since 
the  ajjencies  of  the  western  provinces  will 
freipiently  he  foinul  in  Kastern  Can.tda. 
'rhi->  etTorl  is  well  jiolilied  by  results. 
For  instance,  in  Ontario  where  the  land 
is  more  fully  occupied  and  consequently 
higher    in    v;ihic    than    in   the    West,   the 


'I'lie  follovviiij;  table,  showinj;  as  it  does 
the  total  immigration  from  July  i,  umxi, 
to  March  _;i,  nji',,  together  with  the 
niuiilier  of  iinmigr.inls  travelling  to  various 
provinces  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  student  of  iminigralioii  statistics. 
Immigration  to  the  M.uilinie  Provinces, 
that  is  to  Nova  Scotia,  N'ew  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Kdward  l>lau(l.  has  hitherto 
loiined  so  sui.ill  a  part  of  the  total  th.il 
these  provinces  have  been  giouped  to- 
gether. It  should  be  noted,  however, 
tli.it  the  cl.iiius  of  Kastern  Canada  are 
now   being   pressed   more   vigorouslv   .ind 


I'rairie    Provinces    conduct    an    energetic  that    iminigr.itioii   to   these    provinces   will 

campaign,  placing  the   claims  of  .Alberta,  probably   show  an    increase    in    llie    lu.u 

S;>skatchewau,  and    Manitoba    before    the  future.     I'ntil  11)05  the  provinces  of  .Mbcrta 

younger   sons  of    the   prosperous   farmers  and  .Saskatchewan  existed  only  as  portion 

of  Ontario.  of  the  North-West  Territories,  and  for  llii> 

TnrM,  Imxih;k,\tiox  to  Canada,  Showixg  Desti.vatiox  by  Provixcks,  iuom 


reason  di^liiiet  sets  of   ligure--  IhI.ih'  th.il 
date  are  not  obtainable. 

The  figures  relating  lo  tin-  pioviin.e  of 
^Inebec  are  possibly  slij.;litlv  niisliading. 
It  ><li>>iil(l  be  lioiiu'  Ml  iniiiil  lli.il  in.iiiv 
setlleis  take  up  a  leniporaiy  nMiliiu'e  in 
Montreal  and  ils  environs  with  llic  iii- 
tenlion  of  aecnninlaling  sufl'icieiit  eiipil;il 
lo  I. die  lliein  fiiilluT  west  as  soon  as  111. iv 
be.  Again,  ll\e  i  ily  of  Moiitre.il  li^is 
recently  enjoyed  a  peiiod  of  consider. dile 
prosperity  and  is  in  ilsclf  capable  of 
accounting  for  niaiiv  ol  llu-  iiiuni^iaiiN 
credited  to  the  province.  Of  the  40^,4 ?2 
iinrnigiaiits  who  entered  Canada  tliiring 
the  vear  i()i2-il,  loS.oSj  were  l^nglisli, 
2,oii>  were  Welsh,  .VJ.7.1s  were  Scotch,  and 
().7<)f)  were  Irish,  ni.iking  a  tolal  of  persons 
of   liritisli   origin  of  <)7.^.73o. 

Jci.v   I,  1900,  TO  Makcm   v.   ")I.^- 


Mnritinii; 
I*n>vinccs. 


Qiicbvi: 


Onl.irio. 


Manitob.i. 
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British 
Columbia. 


Nol 
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STATEMENT  of 
the  population  of  a 
country  to  be  re- 
latively accurate  must 
necessaril}-  be  based 
upon  the  most  recent 
census  taken  by  the 
Government.  In 
Canada  a  census  is  taken  every  ten  years, 
the  most  recent  being  the  fifth,  which  was 
recorded  in  191 1.  Since  that  date  the 
population  of  the  country  has  considerably 
increased,  and  that  of  some  towns,  as  in 
the  case  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  is  now 
probably  nearly  double  what  it  then  was. 
None  tlie  less,  estimates  of  population  otlier 
than  those  independently  recorded  by 
trained  enumerators  such  as  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Dominion  Government  can- 
not but  be  misleading. 

According  to  the  corrected  returns  of 
the  iiftli  census  tlie  total  population  of 
Canada  on  June  i,  igii,  was  7,206,643, 
representing  an  increase  of  1,835,328  since 
the  previous  census  of  April  i,  1901.  For 
the  period  covered,  the  rate  of  increase, 
viz.  34-17  per  cent.,  is  the  largest    in  the 


POPULATION 

world,  and  is  due  to  the  heavy  tide  of 
immigration  which  set  in  with  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  The 
countries  ne.xt  in  order,  in  respect  of  the 
percentage  rates  of  increase  during  tlie 
same  decade,  are  :  New  Zealand  30-5, 
the  United  States  21,  Germany  15-2,  Hol- 
land 14-8,  Switzerland  13-2,  Denmark  i2-(), 
Belgium  10-9,  Austria  9-3,  United  Kingdom 
9-1,  Hungary  8-5,  Sweden  7-5,  Italy  and 
Norway  6-8  and  France  i-6.  Ontario  and 
Quebec  continue  to  be  the  most  largely 
populated  of  the  nine  provinces,  the  former 
having  2,523,274  and  the  latter  2,003,232 
inliabitants.  None  of  the  other  provinces 
has  yet  reached  half  a  million  ;  but  Sas- 
katchewan has  the  third  largest  population 
with  492,432.  All  the  provinces  show  an 
increase  since  1901,  excepting  I'rince 
Edward  Island,  where  the  population  has 
decreased  by  9,531,  or  9-23  per  cent.  The 
Yukon  and  North-West  Territories,  with 
relatively  sparse  populations,  show  de- 
creases as  compared  with  1901.  The 
greatest  relative  increase  is  in  the  Western 
Provinces,  especially  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.     The  population  of  Saskatchewan, 
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492,432,  as  compared  with  91,279  in  1901, 
shows  an  increase  of  401,153,  or  over  439 
per  cent.  Alberta  has  grown  from  73,022 
in  1901  to  374,663  in  191 1,  an  increase 
of  301.641,  or  413  per  cent.  Manitoba, 
455,614,  shows  an  increase  of  200,403 
from  255,211,  or  78-5  per  cent.,  and 
British  Columbia  one  of  213,823,  or  over 
119  per  cent.,  the  population  having 
grown  from  178,657  in  1901  to  392,480  in 
1911. 

Tlie  average  density  of  the  population 
works  out  to  I '93  per  square  mile,  cal- 
culated upon  the  total  of  3,729,665  square 
miles.  This  figure  may  be  compared  with 
the  density  per  square  mile  of  other  new 
countries,  as,  for  instance,  the  United 
States  30'69,  the  Argentine  Republic  5'99, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  153,  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  9'63,  and  New- 
foundland 1-47.  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  a  densitv  of  42'9i,  Nova  Scotia  of  22-98, 
New  Brunswick  of  i2'6i,  Ontario  of  9-67, 
Manitoba  of  618,  and  Quebec  of  569. 
The  other  three  provinces,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  are  each 
below  2  per  square  mile. 
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POI-ULATIOS   OK   Can».x    la     I'KOVISOKS  AX|.   TnJKlTl.lJIKS    IS    nil     Yl  VKS 

iS7i-Si-<)i-i»)0i-ii. 
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152.506 
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i.4»t'.S35 
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3-?  1,1 20 

45').574 

2,l82,()47 

io,-5,259 
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9>..J7y 
27,219 

20, 1  21) 


.i74."".'i 
3<)2 ,481) 

45.^.f>'4 
.3.=;'.8S9 
4')-'.33« 

2  5-!3-74 
i)3.72« 

2,003,232 

41)^.432 

8,512 

18,481 


Totals  for  Canada 


,.324,810     4.833,239     5.37 1. 3  ".^     7.^""."43 


Of  the  increase  in  popiil.ition  tli.it  li.i- 
occurred  since  U)Oi.  the  Knghsh  have 
contributed"  562,251  or  3063  per  cent., 
the  lri>h  (.i.W>3  or  336  per  cent.,  the 
Scotch  11)7.726  or  1077  per  cent.,  the 
Welsh  11.754  or  006  per  cent.,  the  French 
405.51Q  or  22CK)  per  cent.,  the  Germans 
82,819  or  451  per  cent.,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garians  1 10,925  or  605  per  cent. 

The  British  races  make  up  833,796  or 
4542  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase,  and 
with  the  French  and  German  account  for 
1,322,134  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  the  decade.  The  Scandinavians, 
Jews,  Italians,  Holes,  Dutch,  and  Finns 
stand  in  the  order  named.  No  Hindus 
were  reported  in  the  census  of  1901.  In 
that  of  191 1,  however,  2,342  were  reported, 
of  which  2,292  were  in  British  Columbia. 

Of  the  total  population  in  191 1.  persons 
of  British  origin  constituted  5407  per  cent, 
against  57-03  per  cent,  in  t<)oi.     The  pro- 
portion of  the  English  to  the  total  popu- 
lation  increased   from   2347  to  2530   per 
cent. ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Irish  fell  from 
1840  to  14-58  and  the  Scotch  from   14-90 
to  13-85  per  cent.     Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Hindus  made  up  2- 13  per  cent,  of  people 
in  19TI  as  against  rao  per  cent,  in   1901. 
The  increase   in    the    urban   population 
was    one   of    the   most    striking   f.icts    re- 
vealed by  the  census  of   1911.     The  rural 
population  in   191 1   was  3,924,3<H  and  the 
urban  population   3,280,444.     In    1901    the 
rural    population    was    3,349,516   and    the 
urban  population  2,021,799.     The  increase 
in  rural   population  in   the  ten  years  was 
therefore     574,878     and     in      the     urban 
1,258,645,  which  is  17-16  per  cent,  for  the 
former  and  6225  per  cent,  for  the  latter. 
In  Alberta  the  increase  in  rural  population 
in  the  ten  years  was  180,327  and  in  urban 


i.-i.-,i4.     In  Hiilisli  Columbia  the  increase 
in    rural    population     was    100,318   and    in 
urban  113,505,  and  in  Manitoba  the  rural 
increase  was  70,511  and  the  urban  129,892. 
New     Brunswick     lost     1,493     rural     and 
gained    22,262   urban,   while    Nova    Scotia 
lost  23,981  rural  and  gained  56.745  urban. 
Ont.irio  lost  52,184  rural  and  gained  392,51 1 
urban.     Prince    Kdward   Island  gained    15 
urban,  but  lost  9,546  rural.     Oiiibec  shows 
gains  of  both  rural  and  urban  population, 
being  39,951   for   the   former  and  313,863 
for   the   latter.     Saskatchewan    also   shows 
gains   in    both    classes,   being    287,338   tor 
the    former    and    113,815    for    the    lalter. 
In   Yukon   the   rural    loss   was   13,430  and 
the  urban  loss  5.277.      In  the  North-West 
Territories,    whose    population    is    wholly 
rural,  the  loss  w-as  2,933. 

.\t   the   date   of   the   fifth   census,  taken 
during     1911.    there    were    four    cities    in 
Canada     with     an     aggregate     population 
exceeding     100,000  :     Montreal     (470,480), 
Toronto  (376,538),  Winnipeg  (136,035),  and 
Vancouver    (100,401),    as    compared    with 
only  two  in  1901  :  Montreal  (267,730)  and 
Toronto  (208,040).     There  were  three  cities 
with  populations  in  1911  exceeding  50.000  : 
Ottawa    (87,062),    Hamilton    (81,969),    and 
Quebec  (78,710).     Two  towns  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1911  exceeding  5,000,  viz.  North 
Vancouver,  B.C.  (8,196),  and  Cobalt,  Ontario 
(5.638),    were    not    in    existence    in    1901, 
whilst    14   other   towns   had   no   existence 
in    1891,   viz.    Regina   (30,213),   Edmonton 
(24,900),  Maisonneuve  (18,684),  Fort  William 
(16,499),    Moose    Jaw    (13,823),    Saskatoon 
(12,004),  Port  Arthur  (11,220),   Lethbridge 
(8,050),  North  Bay  (7,737).  Thetford  Mines 
(7,261),    Prince    Albert    (6,254),    Medicine 
Hat  (5,608),  Strathcona  (5.579'-  and  North 
Toronto  (5,362)- 
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Since    H)n   llu-   poinil.ilion   i>l    llu-   iiune 
important  cities  and  towns  of  llu-  Doiiiiiuon 
has  undoubtedlv  iiure.ised  at  a  gnil  pace. 
Winnipeg    at    Ihc     liiiu'     "i     wiiliii.H    I'aii 
probably    claim    a    popiil.ition    of    2oo.i«ki. 
Eilinontiin,  which  now  includes  the  foi nui 
town     of     Strathcona,     must      iiicliule     a 
population  of  about  <k),oik).    The  population 
of    C.ilgary    has    risen    from    43,7"4    P'"' 
L.iMv    10    over    7o,oix).      Montreal,   ag.iiii. 
now    lays    claim    to    about   fioo.ooo   souls. 
When  reading  the  census  returns  for  1911 
allowance   should   therefore   be   made   for 
the    great    advance    in    population    whii.li, 
aiirm.u     the     p.i-t    tliiee     years,    has     im- 
doulitedly   occurred,   but  the   exact    extent 
ol    which  has  never   been   olVicially  delei - 
mined. 
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Brighton 

Nora  SaUia 

Brockvilie    ... 

Annapolis  Royal 

1,019 

1,019 

Burlington  ... 

Antigonish 

1,787 

1,838 

Campbellford 

Amherst       

8.973 

4.964 

Cardinal 

Bridgewater 

2.775 

2,203 

Carleton  Place 

Canso           

1,617 

2,367 

Chatham 

Digby          

1,247 

1 ,  1 50 

Chesley 

Dartmouth 

5,058 

4,806 

Clinton 

Glace  Bay 

16,562 

6,945 

Cobalt 

Halifax         

46,619 

40,832 

Cobourg 

Inverness     ... 

2,719 

— 

Cochrane 

Kentville     

2,304 

1.73' 

CoUingwood 

Liverpool     

2,109 

1.937 

Copper  Cliff 

Louisburg    ... 

1,006 

— 

Cornwall 

Lunenburg 

2,681 

2,916 

Deseronto    ... 

New  Glasgow         

6,383 

4  447 

Dresden 

North  Sydney         

5,4-8 

4,646 

Dundas 

Ontario. 


I9II. 

1901. 

1,392 

1,285 

Dunnville    ... 

2,856 

3.391 

Durham 

1,078 

550 

Eastview 

3.179 

3.235 

Eganville     .. 

5,713 

5.178 

Elmira 

1.435 

1.445 

Elora 

3,910 

2,335 

Essex 

17.723 

9.909 

Exeter 

7.470 

3.191 

Fenelon  Falls 

1.749 

1.274 

F'ergus 

6,107 

5.993 

Forest 

1.392 

1,026 

Fort  Erie     ... 

4.417 

3.417 

Fort  Frances 

3.452 

3.398 

Fort  William 

1,458 

1,412 

Gait 

6,600 

6,430 

Gananoque  ... 
Georgetown 
Goderich     ... 

1.720 

1.484 

Gravenhurst 

2,323 

1,911 

Grimsby 

1,279 

1,256 

Guelph 

2,452 

3.023 

Hagarsville... 

2,560 

2,222 

Haileybury ... 

4.405 

4.152 

Hamilton     ... 

1,102 

1,285 

Hanover 

1,901 

1,590 

Harriston     ... 

2,102 

2,204 

Havelock     ... 

6,420 

5.949 

Hawkesbury 

1 ,096 

832 

Hespeler     ... 

1,015 

855 

Huntsville   ... 

9.876 

9.117 

IngersoU 

15.196 

9,747 

Kecwatin     ... 

1.387 

1,653 

Kemptville  ... 

2,558 

2,656 

Kenora 

1,000 

914 

Kincardine  ... 

2,814 

2.731 

Kingston 

2.776 

2479 

Kingsville    ... 

3,412 

2.748 

Lakelield      ... 

23.132 

16,619 

Leamington 

1,770 

1,358 

Lindsay 

1,320 

1,378 

Listowell      ... 

9.374 

8.()40 

Little  Current 

1.831 

1,119 

London 

3i"5' 

2,485 

L'Original    ... 

i.i  1 1 

1.378 

Madoc 

3.621 

4.059 

Malta  wa       ... 

10,770 

9,068 

Meaford 

1,734 

1,734 

Merriton 

2,254 

2.547 

Midland 

5,638 

— 

Milton 

5.074 

4.239 

Mimico 

1,715 

— 

Mitchell       ... 

7,090 

5.755 

Morrisburg... 

3.082 

— 

Mount  Forest 

6,598 

6.704 

Napanee 

2,013 

3.527 

NewMiiarket... 

1 .55 1 

1,613 

New  Hamburg 

4,299 

3.173 

New  Liskeard 

IQIt. 

IQOI. 

2,86r 

2,105 

1,581 

1,422 

3,169 

— 

1,189 

1,107 

1,782 

1,060 

1,197 

1. 187 

1,353 

1,391 

1,555 

1,790 

1,053 

1,132 

1.534 

1,396 

1,445 

1..5S3 

1,146 

890 

1,61 1 

697 

16,499 

3,633 

10,299 

7,866 

3,804 

3.526 

1.583 

1.313 

4,522 

4.158 

1,624 

2,146 

1 ,669 

1,001 

15,175 

11,496 

1,106 

1,020 

3.874 

— 

81,969 

52,634 

2,342 

1,392 

1.491 

1,637 

1.436 

984 

4,400 

4.150 

2,368 

2,457 

2,358 

2,152 

4.763 

4.573 

1,242 

1,156 

1,192 

1.523 

6,158 

5,202 

1 ,956 

2,077 

18,874 

17.961 

1.427 

1.537 

1.397 

1.244 

2,652 

2.451 

6,964 

7,003 

2,289 

2,693 

1,208 

728 

46,300 

37,976 

1.347 

1 ,026 

1,058 

1.157 

1.524 

1,400 

2,811 

1,916 

1,670 

1,710 

4,663 

3,174 

1,654 

1.372 

1,373 

— 

1,766 

1.945 

1,696 

1,693 

1,839 

2,019 

2,807 

3,143 

2,996 

2,125 

1,484 

1,208 

2,108 

— 
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.\i.i);.ira  Falls 

Norwich 

North  Hay 

O.ikvillc 

Orangcvilli-, 

Orill.i 

l>>lia\\.i 

Oltawa 

Owen  Sound 

I'aliiicrston ... 

I'-aris 

I'lirkliill       ... 

Parry  Sound 

IVnibrokc    ... 

i'cMctanguislicnc 

Perth 

Pcterlwrough 

Pclrolca 

Hicton 

Portsmouth... 

Port  .\rthur 

Port  Col  borne 

Port  Dalhousic 

Port  Dover... 

Port  KIgin  ... 

Port  Hope  ... 

Port  Perry  ... 

Prescott 

Preston 

Rainy  Kiver 

Renfrew 

Ridgetown  ... 

Rockland    ... 

St.  Catherines 

St.  Mary's    ... 

St.  Thomas ... 

Sandwich    ... 

Sarnia 

S.nult  Ste  :Marie 

Sea/orth 

Shclburne    ... 

Simcoe 

Smith's  Falls 

Southampton 

Stayner 

Stcelton 

Stouffville    ... 

Stratford 

Strathroy     ... 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sudbury 

Thessalon    ... 

Thorold 

Tilbury 

Tillsonburg... 

Toronto 

Trenton 


tt*i  I 

I,  ;i> 

1. 112 

77.^7 
-372 
-34« 
0,82s 

S7.o<>2 

4.iX)8 
1.281) 

.v4.!'> 
5.626 

3.5O8 
3..S8.S 

1 8,360 

3.5 '8 
3.564 
I.7S6 

1 1,220 
1,624 

1,152 
1,138 

5.092 
1,148 
2,801 

3.«83 
1.578 
3,846 

1.954 

3.397 
12,484 

3.388 
14.054 

2,302 

9947 
10,984 
1,983 
1,113 
3.227 
6,370 
1,685 

1.039 
3.936 

1.034 
12,946 
2,823 
2,199 
4.150 
1,945 
2,273 
1,368 

2,758 

376,538 

3,988 


l>A>l. 

1  .-58 
5.702 

l.2(K) 

a. 530 
'.643 

2.5" 

4.«)07 
4.394 
59.928 
8.77ft 
1.850 

3 -'-'9 
1 .430 

2.NS4 

5. '56 
2.422 

3.588 
11.239 

4. '35 
3.698 
1,696 
3.214 
1.253 
1. 1 25 
'.'77 
J.3'3 
4,188 
1 ,465 

3.019 
2.308 

3.153 
2,405 
1.998 

9,946 
3.384 
",485 
1,4.50 
8,176 

2,245 
1,188 
2,627 

5, '55 
1,636 


9,959 
2,933 
1,418 
2,027 
1,205 

1.979 
1,012 
2  241 
208,040 
4.217 


Tweed 

r.\l)rid(4i-     ... 

V-mleek  Mill 

Victoria  Ilarboui 

Walkerlon  ... 

Walkcrville... 

Wall.icebuig 

WaterfoMl   ... 

Waterloo 

Watford 

WvUanil 

Weston 

Whitby 

Wiarton 

Winchester... 

Windsor 

Wingham    ... 

Woodstock ... 

Prince  Eihciiitl 
Charlottetown 

Suniniersidc 
Souris 


mil. 
1.3(18 

'  .433 
'..577 
i,('i(i 
.',(101 

.•«.43^ 
4.35') 

l,Ol)2 

53 '8 

'.875 

.       2,248 

2,266 

'.'43 
.     17,829 

.       2,238 
•      9.320 

hliiiitl. 

..     11,198 

.       2,678 

1,089 


KlOI. 
1,168 

'.''.57 
1  .674 


2.1)71 

1.57') 
-•.7"3 
1,122 

3.537 
1.279 
1 ,8(13 
1,083 
2,1  lu 

2,443 
1,101 

'2,'53 
2,392 

8.833 

12,080 

2,8-5 


i^iiihii'. 


.\yliiH-r 
HiK'kiiighain 
Chicoutimi  ... 
Coalicook    ... 
I'.iinhani 
I-'r.iM'rvillc  ... 
tiranby 
(iiaiid  Mi-ii- 

Hull 

Joliclte 

l.acliine 

La  Prairie   ... 

Lau/.on 

Levis 

Longueuil    ... 

Maisonncuvc 

Magog 

Montiiiagny 

Montreal 

Nicolct 

Outiemont  ... 


Orijiiiis. 


British  total 

English... 

Irish       

Scotcli    ... 

Wt-lsh     

Other     

French 

Ciernian 

Austro- Hungarian   ... 

-Austrian 

Bukovinian 

Galician... 

Hungarian 

Ruthenian 
Belgian 

Bulgarian  and  Rouma 
Chinese 

Dutch  

Finnish 

Grecian 

Hindu 

Indian^ 

Italian 

Japanese 

Jewish 

>."egro  

Polish  

Russian 

Scandinavian 

Swiss 

Turkish 

Various 

Unspecified 


3,896,985 

1,823,150 

1,050,384 

997,880 

24,848 

723 

2,054,890 

393,320 

129,103 

42.535 
9,960 

35,'.S8 
1 1  ,f)05 

29.845 

9.593 

5.875 

27,774 

54,986 

15.497 


3,063,189 

1 ,260,899 

988,721 

800,154 

13.094 
321 

1.649.37' 

310,501 

18,178 

10,947 

I 

5,682 
1,549 

3 

2.994 

3.54 

'7,376 

33.845 

2,502 


3,594 

291 

2,342 

— 

105.492 

127,94' 

454' ' 

10,834 

9.02 1 

4,674 

75.681 

16,131 

16,877 

17.437 

33,365 

6,285 

43.142 

19,825 

107,535 

31,042 

6,625 

3,865 

3,880 

1,681 

18,310 

1,460 

147,345 

31.539 

Total  population 


7,206,643 
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833.796 

562,251 

61,663 

197.726 

11,7.54 
402 

405-519 
82,819 

1  10,925 
31,588 
9,960 
29,476 
10,056 
29.845 

6,599 

5,521 

10,398 

21,141 

12,995 

3,303 

2,342 

—22,449 

34,577 
4.347 
59,5.50 
— 560 
27,080 
23.317 
76,493 
2,760 

2,199 

16,850 

115,806 


Kill. 
3,101; 

Ii»m, 
2,291 

3.854 
S.880 

2.854 
3.826 

3. '65 

2,880 

3.560 

.3."4 

6.774 

4.5'«) 

4.7.50 
4.783 

3.773 

2,5" 

18,222 

'3993 

6,346 

4,220 

10,699 

5,.56i 

2,388 

1,451 

3.978 

3.4"' 

7.452 

7.783 

3.972 
18,684 

3.978 

2.835 
3.9.58 
3-5 '6 

2,617       '.9'9 
470,480  267,730 

2.593 

4,820 

2,225 
1,148 

NlMlll-U  01.    |.  \UI 
OKIUIN    I'KK    loo 
(IF   I'OI.II.ATUl.V. 

5.371,315 


1,835,328 


Per  cent. 

11)11. 

l<)OI. 

27-22 

54-07 

57-03 

44'59 

25-30 

23-47 

6-24 

14-58 

18-40 

247 1 

J3'85 

14-90 

89-77 

-34 

-24 

'25-23 

01 

"01 

2459 

28-51 

30-71 

2667 

5-46 

5-78 

6lO-22 

'79 

-34 

288-55 

•59 

•20 

' 

■14 

— 

518-76 

■49 

-II 

649-19 

•16 

-03 

3 

■41 



220-41 

•13 

-06 

1,55960 

-08 

-01 

59-84 

-i<) 

■T,2 

62-46 

■76 

-63 

519-38 

•20 

■05 

1,13505 

■05 

-01 



■03 



-17-55 

1-46 

2-38 

319-15 

-63 

•20 

93-00 

•13 

■(X) 

369- 1 6 

1-05 

-30 

-3-21 

•23 

-32 

430-87 

-46 

-12 

117-61 

-60 

-37 

246-42 

1-49 

•58 

71-41 

•09 

•07 

13081 

-05 

■03 

','54-11 

-25 

•03 

367-18 

2-04 

-59 

34'i6 

- 

Included  under  the  general  term,  "Austrian." 
included  under  the  general  term,  "Galician  ' 
Included  hall-breeds  in  ii)Oi 
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Quebec 

Richmond   ... 
Rimouski     ... 
St.  George  East 
St.  Hyacinthe 
St.  Jean 

Shawinitiaii  FalLs 
Sherbrooke ... 

Sorel 

'Phetford  Mines 
Three  Rivers 
Valleyfield  ... 
A'icturiaville 


IijU. 

78,190 

.vOi)7 
1,410 

9,797 

5903 

4,265 

16.405 
8  420 
7,261 

13,691 

9449 
3,028 


190 1. 

68,840 

2.057 
1,804 

9.210 
4,030 

11,765 

7.057 
.v-\5f' 
9,981 

"•055 
1,693 


Verdun 
Westmount.. 


igll. 
11,629 

14.579 


Saskiilclu'waii. 


Rattlcford    ... 
Kstevan 
Indian  Head 
Melville 
Moosomin    ... 
Moose  Jaw  ... 
North  Battleford 
Prince  Albert 
Begina 


1,981 
1,285 
1,816 

1.143 

13.823 

2,105 

'''.254 

30213 


1,898 

8,856 


Rosthern 
Saskatoon    ... 
Swift  Current 
Weyburn     ... 
Yorkton 


609 

i8r 

768 
—  Dawson 

868 
i.35« 

1.7^5 
2,246 


Igii. 
1,172 
12,004 
1,852 
2,210 
2,309 


Yiikcii  Territory. 


415 
"3 
121 

"3 
700 


3,015      9,142 


The  preceding  table,  compiled  bv  the 
census  authorities,  defines  the  origin  of 
the  7,206,643  individuals  who  in  191 1 
made  up  the  population  of  Canada. 


EN    ROUTE    TO    TUh.     LLLVM'Jt: 
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GOOD    SPORT, 


SPORT 


r  is  only  wlicii  one 
commences  Ihc  task 
of  describing  to  the 
British  reader  the 
sporting  resources 
and  activities  of 
Canada  tliat  one 
reahzes  how  vast  a 
field  has  to  be  covered,  how  infinite  is 
the  variety  of  sport  that  the  Dominion 
offers,  and  how  enticing  arc  the  con- 
ditions under  which  devotees  of  the 
gun  and  the  rod  may  follow  their 
favourite  pursuits.  Wliilc  game  of  all 
kinds  is  plentiful  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  countrj-,  each  province 
makes  its  special  appeal,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, might  justly  claim  a  premier 
position. 

There  is  a  vital  difference  between 
sport  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Canada. 
In  the  former  country  it  is  more  or  less 
artificial.  The  sportsman  himself  does 
little  more  than  pull  a  trigger  ;  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  finding  the  game  and 
driving  it  into  a  vulnerable  position  is 
done    by    attendants.      Birds,    deer,    and 
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frequently  salmon  are  raised  and  pre- 
served for  the  mere  purpose  of  being 
slain,  and  it  is  always  the  expected  that 
happens.  Under  such  conditions  there  is 
as  much  fun  to  be  obtained  from  shoot- 
ing at  clay  "pigeons"  as  at  birds,  and  one 
almost  hesitates  to  give  the  name  of  sport 
to  what  is  only  too  frequently  slaughter. 
The  odds  arc  too  much  in  favour  of  the 
sportsman.  But  in  the  natural  hunting 
grounds  of  Canada  the  chances  are  more 
evenly  distributed  between  the  hunter 
and  the  hunted.  The  former  has  to 
inatch  his  wits  against  the  wits  and 
instinct  of  the  latter.  Cunning,  resource, 
and  frequently  much  courage  are  called 
for  ere  a  kill  can  be  effected. 

Big  Game 

There  are  two  provinces  that  appeal 
more  than  any  other  to  the  hunter  of 
moose,  caribou,  bear,  or  some  other  variety 
of  big  game.  In  the  east  is  New  Brunswick  ; 
in  the  west  British  Columbia.  Xcw  Bruns- 
wick is  said  to  contain  more  moose  llian 
the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  combined,  and, 
direct   his   steps   to  whatever    part  of    the 


province  he  may,  the  hunter  mav  be 
reisonaljly  sure  of  more  than  one  chance 
at  these  magnificent  animals.  Deer  arc 
also  prolific,  and  caribou  and  bear  may 
be  found,  though  not  so  easily.  Although 
there  are  not  so  many  varieties  of  game 
as  in  British  Columbia,  for  obvious  reasons 
New  Brunswick  is  excecdinglv  popular  witli 
sportsmen  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Eastern  States  of  America.  To  reacli 
the  hunting  grounds  of  British  Columbia 
a  long  and  often  tiresome  railway  journey 
is  necessary.  New  Brunswick  is  close  :il 
hand  ;  it  may  be  reached  from  England 
in  seven  days— from  the  United  States  in 
a  few  hours.  In  fact  in  parts  the  United 
States  and  New  Brunswick  are  contiguous. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  an  American 
sportsman  is  found  in  the  forests  of  this 
Canadian  province,  enjoying  himself  in  a 
way  that  is  impossible  in  his  native  land. 
The  abundance  of  moose  in  New  Bruns- 
wick is  simply  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Provincial  legislature  in  preserving  the 
game  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen.  The 
preservation  of  game  is  now  very  prevalent 
throughout  the  Dominion,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  but  the  question  has  received  more 


I.  A  Days  Bag  ix  Maxitoba. 


SPORTS    OF    ALL    KINDS    IN    THEl  DOMINION. 

2.  STURGEO.X   CAIGHT  ,K   LAKE   OF  THE    WOODS.  OMAKIO  3.   PACKING    MOVXTAIX   SHEEP   HEADS  -,0   CAA.P. 

5.  Trottixg  at  Moose  Jaw.  Sask. 


4.  Canoe  Racing. 
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th;iii  ordinary  attention  in  Now  IJriinswick, 
and  the  i;on>e<.iiicin:c  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  good  results. 

While  moose  and  deer  may  be  fomid 
almost  anywhere  in  the  province,  tlic 
sportsman  who  is  after  caribou  or  bear 
will  have  to  exercise  greater  patience. 
For  both  these  aniin.ils  the  northern 
section  of  New  lirunswick  otters  the 
greatest  chances,  although  in  N'ovember 
caribou  will  be  found  ahnost  anywhere 
except  in  the  extreme  south.  The  berry- 
clad  slopes  of  the  Uald  Mountains  in 
the  north  are  the  most  likely  hunting 
ground  for  bear,  since  much  of  the  timber 
here  has  been  destroyed  by  lire.  To  get 
within  range  of  this  wary  animal,  how- 
ever, the  hunter  will  have  to  exercise  a 
verv  full  measure  of  caution  and  skill  and 
even  then  will  scircely  succeed  upon  a 
calm  day. 

Guides  may  be  obtained  in  any  of  the 
recognized  sporting  centres  of  the  province, 
and,  although  their  fees  arc  not  small,  they 
are  an  essential  to  the  success  of  an  ex- 
pedition. As  a  rule  S7  a  d.iy  is  the  charge 
made,  and  in  this  are  included  the  services 
of  the  guide,  a  cook,  provisions  for  the 
party,  and  the  use  of  camps,  so  that  the 
hunter  can  scarcely  say  he  is  not  getting 
value  for  his  money.  Some  guides  main- 
tain as  many  as  15  well-built  and  com- 
fortably furnished  log-camps  throughout 
their  territory — each  guide  has  control  over 
a  certain  district— and  these  offer  many 
advantages  over  a  tent.  These  camps  of 
course  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  towns  ;  to  reach  the  Bald  Mountain 
hunting  ground,  for  instance,  necessitates 
a  drive  of  three  days.  The  hunter  has  to 
pay  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  wagon 
in  returning  to  town,  usually  two  days,  so 
he  may  expect  to  pay  a  fee  of  835  for 
transportation  to  the  camp  and  a  similar 
amount  for  his  return  journey. 

The  sportsman  to  whom  neither  time 
nor  money  are  of  much  account  will  prob- 
ably prefer  to  seek  the  more  variegated 
game  of  British  Columbia.  A  few  years 
ago  game  was  being  rapidly  exterminated 
and  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the 
province  was  slipping  away.  The  wise 
forethought  of  the  Government,  however, 
in  establishing  a  department  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game,  which  was  done  in  1905, 
had  most  beneficial  results,  and  all  species 
of  wild  life  are  now  at  least  holding  their 
own  and  in  some  districts  are  rapidly 
increasing.      Big    game    of    almost    every 


sound  physique.  I-'or  the  man  who  is 
blessed  witl\  these  qualities  there  are  few 
sports  to  be  conipmcd  willi  sheep  himluifi 
in  the  Kockies. 

Ill    addition    to    Ihe    Mgliorn     IIrii-    are 
tliiee  other  species  of  shecji  in  the  iioillu  rn 

sh 


descnpluui  atiniimls  ;  111  t.n.1,  ihroughcut 
the  North  American  continent  no  liner 
field  for  the  sportsman  can  anywhere  be 
found  than  that  which  this  province  pro- 
vides. Kvery  species  of  fauna  (with  tlie 
exception   of    musk-ox    or    antelopel    that 

exists  on    the    North    American   eontiiienl  portion  of  the  province,   the    Mack  siuip 

is   to   be   met    with  ;    even    a   fiw    Inill.ilo  the  saddleback,    and    Yukon   slieip.      I  lie 

have   found  a  haven  of   refuge    in    one  of  best  district  in  which  to  hunt  these  is  llu- 

the  more  remote  parts.  Cassiar,  which  is,  indeed,  Ihe  linest  sport 

Of  the  big  game  wilhiii  llu-   province  the  ing  district  in  British  Columbia.     It  is  the 

Rockv  Mountain  bighorn,  or  brown  sheep,  country    par    i:\cclltiuc    for   every  variety 

stands  alone  as  a  sporting   animal.     This  of   game   found    in  the  province  willi   llu- 

species  of  sheep  is  found  in  the  Lillooet,  exception  of  wapiti.     To  reach  the  Cassi.u 

Okan.-igan,  and  Similkameen  districts,  and  hunting    grounds    entails  a   long    trip   up 

in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Kast  Kooteiiay.  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  Uaii   a 

The     Lillooet     district     has     the     largest  journey  by  canoe   up  the  Stikine   River  to 

number  of  this  species,  and  it  is  here  that  Telegraph  Creek.     The  list  portion  of  the 

the  expert   stalker   obtains   most    success,  journey    will    alone    cost    about    »;,oo,   for 

The  sheep  ranges  consist   largely  of  bare.  Indian  canoe  men  iiiive   no  mean  idea  of 

open   mountains  varying  in  altitude  from  the   value  of   their    labour.      In  an   article 

8.000    to    10,000   ft.      It   is   a   fairly     easy  appearing    in    Caiuula    To-Day,    1913,    the 

country  as  far  as  travelling  is  concerned,  following    schedule   of    expenses    actually 


and   horses  can   be  taken    to  the  hunting 
grounds,   whilst,   although    the  country   is 

Tw-o  guides  at  85  per  day  each 

Cook  at  83.50  per  day 

Horse  boy  at  83-50  per  day 

Horses  (12  head)  at  82  per  day  each 

Provisions  for  5  weeks  for  6  men 
Tents,  beds  (camp),  stoves,  etc. 


incurred  by  two  men  who  spent  five  weeks 
there  is  given  : 


)f)Ibrs. 

Uoll.irs 

400 

140 

140 

960 



1,640 

175 

75 

lid 


Travelling  expenses  for  two   from  Vancouver  to  Wraiige 

return,  per  C.P.R.  boat 
Cook's  expenses  for  two  from  Vancouver  to  Wiaiigel  and  return, 

per  C.P.R.  boat  

Travelling  expenses  on  river  steamer  from  Wrangel  to  Telegraph 

Creek  for  two  men  and  cook 

Canoe  from  Telegraph  Creek  to  Wrangel  and  return      

Hotel  at  Wrangel  and  Telegraph  Creek     

Game  licences    ... 

Incidental  expenses  (telegrams,  gratuities,  etc.) 


160 
44 

75 

250 

40 


5''9 


often  very  steep,  dangerous  precipices  are 
few  and  far  between.  These  bighorn 
sheep  have  extraordinarily  keen  eyesight 
and  a  sense  of  smell  that,  when  a  favour- 
able breeze  is  blowing,  will  enable  them 
to  wind  the  hunter  a  mile  away.  It  is  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  that  the  sheep  attain 
their  highest  stage  of  development,  but  to 
secure  the  finest  herds  the  hunter  must 
have  pluck  and  determination  as  well  as  a 
322 


35° 

82,809 

It  should  be  added  that  in  order  to  be 
able  to  travel  from  Wrangel  to  Telegraph 
Creek  by  steamer  the  sportsman  should 
arrive  in  Vancouver  about  August  loth, 
and  thus  catch  the  vessel  that  connects 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  steamer  at  Wrangel. 
The  latter  boat  only  runs  once  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  three  varieties  of  sheep 
mentioned,  moose  are  also  extremely 
plentiful  in  the  Cassiar  district  ;  tliey  may 
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be  lotiiul  ii\  lair  iiuiutKrs,  in  fact,  almost 
anywhere  north  of  the  s^rtl  degree  of 
latitude.  In  Cassiar  they  grow  ni.ignilicent 
horns,  only  being  exceeded  in  this  respect 
by  those  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  (Alaska). 
In  Ca'isi.'ir  the  moose  affords  better  sport 
than  in  other  pl.kces,  as  during  the  hunting 
season  they  are  found  almost  above  the 
timber  line,  even  occasionally  right  up  on 
the  sheep  ranges.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
see  them  when  they  are  a  long  way  off, 
which  renders  their  stalking  a  much  easier 
matter.  Moose  are  also  to  be  found  in 
East  Kootcnay.  more  particul.irly  in  the 
northern  portion  of  this  district.  They 
do  not  equal  the  northern  moose  in  the 
size  of  their  horns,  but  arc  much  more 
easily  obtained  as  they  remain  practically 
in  the  limbered  valleys  and  low  meadows 
and  swamps  until  the  middle  of  October, 
after  which  they  arc  usually  found  a  little 
higher  up  on  the  side  hills  of  the 
mountains. 

There  are  three  species  of  caribou  in 
British  Columbia — the  mountain  caribou, 
Osborne's  caribou,  and  Queen  Charlotte 
caribou.  Osborne's  caribou  is  the  finest 
and  is  very  easily  obtained  in  the  Cassiar 
district,  where  it  grows  magnificent  horns. 
This  species  is  found  in  small  herds  of 
20  or  30,  but  occasionally  as  many  as  400 
or  500  arc  to  be  seen.  They  arc  obtained 
almost  anywhere  north  of  the  55th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  are  most  plentiful  to  the 
north-east  of  Dease  Lake.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  caribou  is  occasionally  found  at 
Virago  Sound,  Graham  Island,  one  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  group.  The  mountain 
caribou  is  found  more  or  less  all  through 
the  Selkirks  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  but  towards  the  north  its  range 
widens  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Skcena 
River,  it  sometimes  wanders  west  almost 
down  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  as 
far  east  as  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies. 

While  the  wapiti  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Vancouver  Island  and  also  in  the  East 
Kootenay  district,  it  is  at  present  entirelj' 
protected  by  the  Provincial  Game  Laws. 
Manv  years  ago  this  noble  beast  existed  in 
large  numbers  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  province,  but  was  almost  extermi- 
nated by  a  virulent  epidemic  and  a 
succession  of  unusually  severe  winters. 
The  herds  have  been  increasing  rapidly, 
however,  of  recent  j-ears,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  East  Kootenays  a  short  season 
will  be  granted  during  the  present  year 
(1914).     On  Vancouver  Island  there  is  little 


likelihood  of  this,  since  protection  was 
more  rec^-nlly  enforced  there  than  on  the 
mainland. 

The  mountain  goat  is  still  found  through- 
out the  mainland  wherever  there  are  high 
rugged  mountains.  The  ITpper  Kooleuay 
country  is  a  good  district  for  goats,  but  the 
hunter  must  combine  his  skill  witli  a  ritlo 
with  some  aptitude  for  mountain  climbing. 
Frequently  these  agile  animals  perch  them- 
selves on  peaks  that  arc  quite  in.accessible, 
but  they  come  to  lower  ground  when 
feeding,  and  may  then  be  got  at  with 
greater  ease. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Mrilish  Columbia 
where  deer  are  not  plentiful.  Generally 
excellent  shooting  may  be  had  within  a 
few  miles  of  a  town,  and  tliere  is  no  need 
for  elaborate  preparations.  There  arc  three 
distinct  species  of  deer — the  mule  deer,  the 
while-tail,  and  the  Columbian  or  coast  deer. 
The  last  mentioned  is  frequently  called 
the  black-tail,  and  is  very  numerous  west 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  especially  on 
Vancouver  and  other  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group, 
where  they  have  but  recently  been  intro- 
duced. They  are  a  small  deer  and  live 
in  the  timlier,  where  hunting  them  is  a 
maticr  of  some  difficultv.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  places  on  the  coast  where  the 
timber  is  not  too  dense,  and  here  they 
afford  good  sport. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  only  found  in 
the  bottom  lands  and  low-lying  hills  of  the 
southern  interior.  It  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  coast  deer,  but  has  better  horns 
and  affords  better  sport,  and  a  successful 
liuntcr  must  possess  quick  eyesight  and 
much  skill  with  a  rifle.  While  the  wliitc- 
tailed  deer  live  in  the  open  they  have 
a  habit  of  concealing  themselves  bcliind 
trees  and  seem  to  know  by  instinct  exactly 
when  and  how  to  leave  their  shelter — a 
few  flashes  of  their  big  wliite  tails  being 
the  only  indication  given  of  their  departure. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  the  Kootenay, 
especially  in  the  south-eastern  portion. 

The  mule  deer  is  a  fine  sporting  animal, 
a  great  deal  larger  than  the  others.  It 
is  most  plentiful  in  the  Dry  Belt,  particu- 
larly in  the  Lillooet  district.  During 
September  and  October  the  stags  are 
always  high  up  in  the  mountains,  close  to 
the  timber  line,  but  later  in  the  year  wiien 
heavj-  snow  falls  they  descend  to  lower 
grounds.  Their  range  is  generally  sparsely 
timbered  and  often  consists  of  quite  bare 
hill-sides,  where  they  afford  splendid  stalk- 
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iug  ;  in  fact,  after  sheep  and  bear  the 
mule  deer  gives  more  real  sport  than  any 
other  species  of  game. 

The  black  bear,  which  is  really  not 
black  bill  may  be  brown,  yellow,  or  almost 
any  shatle  of  coloiu-  between  black  aiul 
while,  abounds  all  over  the  province,  and, 
fspcci.illv  1)11  llic  iiorlliein  coast,  is  liable 
to  be  iiiel  anywlure  and  at  any  lime. 
There  are  still  a  few  almost  within  the 
city  limits  of  Vancouver,  but  lo  obtain  a 
really  good  black  bear  skin  it  is  necessary 
lo  go  some  distance  up  the  coast  in  the 
early  spring. 

The  grizzly  bear,  despite  its  fierce  Lalin 
cognomen  of  Ursiis  honibilis,  is  generally 
to  be  feared  but  little  more  than  the 
black  bear,  and  although  he  is  not  so 
common  as  thf  lattfi,  he  is  nevertheless 
found  almost  anywhere  on  the  mainland. 
The  grizzly,  or  silver-tip,  is  most  easily 
obtained  during  the  salmon  run  in  the 
autumn  months,  when  in  early  morning 
and  late  evening  they  come  down  to  the 
small  streams  to  fish.  All  the  salmon- 
streams  on  the  coast  a  short  distance 
north  are  frequented  by  numerous  bears, 
as  are  most  of  those  in  tlie  interior. 

The  proper  season  in  which  to  hunt 
bear  is  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  "  slides  " 
first  begin  to  sliow  green,  which  occurs 
generally  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
In  the  interior  of  the  province  the  grizzly 
is  found  in  the  highlands,  while  the  black 
hear  frequents  the  valleys.  This  also  holds 
good  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  coast,  hut 
there  one  is  likely  to  see  a  grizzly  walking 
through  open  meadows  or  grassy  patches 
in  the  valley. 

There  are  still  tw'O  other  animals  that 
arc  to  be  found  within  British  Columbia,  f 
the  cougar  and  the  wolf.  The  former  is  a 
fine  beast,  and  is  found  more  or  less  all 
over  the  southern  pari  of  the  province. 
More  than  one  have  recently  been  killed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vancouver ; 
in  fact,  while  the  writer  was  in  the  coast 
city  a  cougar  was  shot  within  the  city 
limits.  It  is  not  a  very  sporting  beast, 
and  the  chances  of  sighting  one  even 
with  snow  on  the  ground  are  very  remote 
unless  dogs  that  will  hunt  them  are  used. 
The}'  will  even  take  refuge  in  a  tree  and 
afford  a  good  mark.  Of  wolves  there  are 
two  species,  the  coyote  and  the  timber 
wolf,  and  both  are  found  throughout  the 
province,  although  the  latter  is  more 
numerous  along  the  northern  coast. 
While  Xew  Brunswick  and  British  Colum- 


I.  Golf  Links,  Hidso.\  HtiGHrs,  Qiebec. 
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bia  ;iro  the  best  provinces  for  big  g;ime 
shooting,  the  vast  Prairie  Provinces  in 
the  Middle  West  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  In  the  timbered  areas  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and 
Sask.itchewan  are  to  be  found  most  of  the 
.mimals  indigenous  to  North  Americ.i.  In 
the  south  the  wolf  and  tlic  antelope  only 
arc  to  be  encountered.  The  prairie  region 
in  former  years  was  the  summer  feeding 
ground  of  the  bison,  which  graced  over  its 
verdant  e.xpansc  in  countless  thousands. 
These  magnilicent  ruminants  arc  now  only 
to  be  found  in  captivity  in  the  Can.idian 
national  parks,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
wood  buffalo,  which  are  now  permitted  to 
ro;mi  unmolested  in  the  forests  in  the 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  .Alberta. 

The  commonest  of  the  big  game  in  these 
provinces  is  the  moose.  The  range  of  this 
anim.tl  extends,  in  fact,  througli  tlie  timber 
belts  from  the  co.ist  of  Labrador,  through 
Xorthern  t?uebcc.  New  Ontario,  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  British  Columbia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and,  as  previovsly  stated, 
also  exists  in  large  numbers  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  the  Prairie  Provinces  some  line 
specimens  are  to  be  found,  and  are  only 
rivalled  in  Canada  by  the  moose  of  the 
Cassiar  district  in  British  Columbia.  One 
specimen  secured  in  Nortliern  Sask.itchc- 
wan  had  antlers  with  a  spread  of  60  in., 


including  a  solid  palm  of  1(1  in.  .\  50 m. 
spread,  however,  is  generally  reg.irded  as 
a  large  set  of  antlers. 

Despite  their  scarcity  in  lii  itisli  ColinuUi.i, 
wapiti  arc  still  very  plentiful  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  many  magnilicent  specimens 
are  secured  every  season.  Then  there  are 
the  caribou,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties 
— the  woodland  or  "home  deer"  and  the 
barren  groimd  or  "travelhng  deer."  The 
former  are  to  be  found  the  year  round  in 
the  timbered  and  swampy  sections  of  llie 
country,  but  the  latter  travel  great  distances 
from  north  to  south  and  back  again  with 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  coming  south  in 
the  autumn  and  returning  to  the  Far  North, 
in  the  region  west  of  Hudson  Hay,  in  the 
spring.  Sometimes  the  migrating  herds 
are  so  enormous  that  it  takes  them  several 
days  to  pass  a  given  point.  The  districts 
where  the  caribou  is  most  easily  to  be 
secured  in  Manitoba  are  in  the  country  cast 
of  Winnipeg  and  in  the  country  to  the 
north,  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Mani- 
toba. In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  caribou 
arc  to  be  found  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  and  arc  easiest  to  get  at  from 
Prince  .Vlbert,  Battleford,  and  ICdmonton. 
Caribou  also  range  througii  tlic  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Alberta. 

The  smaller  members  of  the  deer  family 
—  the  white-tail  and   mule  deer  — arc  as 


lunneiiiUN  in  tin-  I'l.iirie  I'lovinces  as  in 
British  Columbia.  The  while-tail  are  very 
ililVicult  to  shoot,  as  on  the  slightest  al.iiin 
they  start  aw.iy  with  a  boinul.  Nor  does 
the  mule  ileer  offer  a  nuich  easier  mark, 
riiey  are  very  common  throughout  the 
wooded  districts  of  the  Pr.iiriu  Provinces, 
being  fountl  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and 
Manitoba  ami  thioughout  the  smaller 
ranges  of  hills  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

On  the  liigli  <liv  I'l.iin--  of  Soulhiiii 
Saskatchewan  and  .Mbctta  an  occasional 
shot  may  be  hail  al  an  antelope  or  prong- 
lioined  buck,  bul  this  animal  is  becoming 
very  scarce.  In  the  west  of  .Mherta  wliere 
the  Rocky  Mountains  commence  is  found 
the  home  of  the  mountain  sheep  and  go.it. 
Good  shooting  country  for  both  animals  is 
being  opened  up  in  the  Yellowhead  P.ass 
region  by  the  construction  of  the  (Irand 
Trunk  Pacilic  and  Canadian  XortlK-ni 
Railways. 

Game  Birds 
Game  birds  in  inlinite  variety  exist  in 
every  part  of  Canada,  and,  whilst  more 
abundant  in  some  of  the  provinces,  excel- 
lent shooting  can  be  had  almost  anyvvliere. 
Wliethcr  this  will  be  the  case  for  many 
years  longer  is  not  certain.  Some  people 
assert  that  the  wild  fowl  arc  diminisliing 


Province. 


Nova  Scotia 


New  Brunswick . 
Quebec 


Ontario     

Manitoba 

Alberta     

British   Columbia 


The  Yukon 


Game  Found. 


Moose,  Caribou,  Deer 


Moose,  Deer,  Caribou 
Moose,  Deer,  Caribou 


Moose,  Deer,  Caribou 


Deer,  Antelope,  Wapiti, 
Moose,  and  Caribou 

Mountain  Sheep  and  Goats, 
.Antelope,  Deer,  Moose. 
Caribou 


Caribou,  Deer,  Elk,  Moose, 
Mountain  Sheep  and 
Goats,  Bears 


Moose,  Caribou,  Big-Horn, 
and  Bear 


Open  Season. 


Sept.  16th— Nov.  i6th 


Sept.  15th— Nov.  30th     

Zone   I,   Sept.    1st — Dec.    31st.  ; 

Zone  II,  Sept.  ist— Feb.  28th  ; 

Caribou,  Sept.  ist — Jan.  31st 


Moose  and  Caribou,  Oct.  i6th- 
Nov.  15th  ;  Deer,  Nov.  ist- 
Nov.    15th 

Dec.  ist— Dec.  14th 


Antelope,  Oct.  ist— Nov.  ist  ; 
Deer,  Moose,  and  Caribou, 
Nov.  1st — Dec.  15th  ;  Mountain 
Sheep  and  Goats,  Sept.  ist — • 
Oct.  15th 

Deer  (other  than  Coast  and 
Columbian)  and  Mountain 
Goat,  Sept.  ist— Dec.  14th ; 
Mountain  Sheep,  Sept.  ist— 
Nov.  14th  ;  Bear,  Sept.  ist — 
July  14th  ;  Moose  and  Caribou, 
Sept.  1st — Dec.  31st 
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Deer  protected  to  Oct.  ist,  1915  ;  Caribou,  except 
in  counties  of  Inverness  and  Victoria,  protected 
to  Oct.  i6th,  1915;  Moose  protected  in  Cape 
Breton  to  Sept,  i6th,  1915.  Bag  limit,  i  Bull 
Moose.     Non-resident  licences,  $30 

Non-resident  licences,  850 

Zone  I  includes  all  the  province  except  that  part 
of  Chicoutimi  and  .Saguenay  to  east  and  north  of 
Saguenav  River.  Bag  limit  in  Zone  1  :  Caribou, 
2  ;  Deer,  2  ;  Moose,  i.  In  Zone  II  :  Caribou,  4. 
Licences,  $25 

Bag  limit  (each  person)  :  Deer,  i  ;  Moose,  i  ;  Cari- 
bou,  I.    Licences:  non-residents  for  big  game, 

«5o 

Licences  to  British  subjects,  $10.  Severe  regu- 
lations against  Dogs.  Bag  limit  :  2  grown  males 
only 

Bag  limit  (males  only)  :  Sheep  and  (joats,  2  : 
Antelope,  2  ;  Deer,  i  ;  Moose,  i  ;  Caribou,  i. 
Licences,  825 


Bag  limit  :  Caribou,  3  ;  Deer,  5  ;  Moose,  2  ;  Moun- 
tain Goat,  3  ;  Mountain  Sheep,  3.  In  Kootenay  : 
Moose,  I  ;  Mountain  Sheep,  i.  Licences  for 
non-residents  :  General  licence,  8100  ;  for  Bear 
in  spring,  825 


Some   of    the  best    big    game    shooting    in    the 
Dominion 


Aj" 


"WINTER    SPORTS    IN    CANADA. 

1     TOBOGAXXIXG  OX   DUFFKRIX  TERRACH,   Qup:BEC,  2.   ToBOCiOAX  SLIDE,   MOXTMOKENCV   FALLS,   QUEBEC.  3.   "THE  OlFICIAL   BOIXCE"  S.NOWSHOERS  AT  QlEEEC. 

4.  Ski  Jumpixu,  Lacrextiax  Mocxtaixs,  Quebec. 
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very  rapidly  and  tliat  not  one  bird  I'xists 
lo-day  among  the  migratory  families  where 
Icn  came  and  went  two  decades  ago.  This, 
too,  despite  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Game  I-aws.  The  open  season  for  ducks  in 
Western  Canada  is  qviite  short  and  hkely  to 
be  curtailed  even  more,  llrouse  or  prairie 
chicken  arc  more  prolific  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  likelihood  of  a  scarcity  for  some 
years. 

Ducks  frequent  nearly  every  part  of 
Kastern  Can.ida.  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and 
British  Columbia,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
lake  or  marsh  the  sportsman  m.ay  rest 
assured  of  a  good  d.iy's  bag.  Possibly  the 
linest  duck-shooting  grounds  in  the  cast  arc 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  especially 
the  shores  of  Long  Point.  Near  Montreal 
Lakes  St.  Peter,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Louis 
arc  the  best  spots  and  October  and 
November  the  best  months. 

Next  to  ducks,  geese  and  grouse  are  the 
most  popular  game  birds,  especially  on  the 
prairies,  where  they  are  shot  in  great 
numbers.  The  best  known  and  most 
widely  distributed  of  the  geese  is  the 
Canada  goose,  which   breeds  in  the  north 


and  returns  south  in  the  .uitunui.  Their 
familiar  "  honking "  is  heard  long  before 
their  wavering,  black,  V-shaped  lines  appear 
on  the  hori/on,  and  as  they  pass  overhead 
with  outstretched  neck  and  Happing  wings 
I  heir  peculiar  cry  becomes  a  clanuiur.  The 
Mulchings  .uul  the  cackling  goose  are 
both  rather  similar  to  the  Canada  goose 
but  are  not  nearly  so  numerous.  On  the 
other  hand  the  wavy,  or  snow  goose, 
sometimes  settles  on  the  prairies  in  such 
numbers  that  the  ground  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  covered  with  snow.  The 
.-Vnierican  white-fronted  goose,  or  laughing 
goose,  is  more  common  on  the  I'acilic 
coast  than  the  prairies. 

The  pr.iirie  chicken  is  one  of  llic  com- 
monest of  Canadian  wild  fowl,  and  may 
be  shot  almost  anywhere  on  Ihc  prairies. 
Nesting  on  the  ground,  in  a  small  hollow, 
this  bird  has  a  most  extraordinary  knack  of 
concealing  itself,  and  will  frequently  fly 
up  from  under  the  feet  of  the  sportsman 
before  he  is  aware  of  its  presence.  Other 
species  of  grouse  include  the  Canada  or 
spruce  grouse,  usually  found  in  dense 
thickets  or  groves   and    swamps   of   ever- 


ProTincc 


Tlie  Open  Season. 


Nova  Scotia    

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 

(,}ucbec... 


Ontario... 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta " 

British  Columbia 


Ruftled  Grouse,  Oct.  ist — Nov.  ist  :  Woodcock  and  Winged  Duck, 
Sept.  ist — ^Iarch  ist;  Grouse,  I'heasant,  Blackcock,  Caper- 
cailzie, .Aug.  15th — March  ist 

Partridge,  Sept.  15th — Nov.  30th  ;  Woodcock,  Sept.  ijtli — Dec.  ist ; 
Snipe,  Sept.  15th — Dec.  ist. ;  Wood  Duck,  Teal,  Wild  (iccse, 
Sept.  ist — Dec.  ist 

Brant,  Oct.  ist— June  gth  ;  Duck,  Aug.  20th — Dec.  31st  ;  Geese, 
Sept.  15th— May  9th  ;  Partridge,  Oct.  ist— Nov.  30th  ;  Plover, 
July  isth — Dec.  31st;  Snipe,  Sept.  1st — Dec.  31st;  Turkey  and 
Curlew,  July  15th — Dec.  31st 

Partridge,  Birch,  and  Spruce,  Dec.  ist — 14th  ;  Ptarmigan  and 
White  Partridge,  Nov.  ist — Jan.  31st  ;  Woodcock,  Snipe,  Plover, 
Curlew,  Tatler,  Sandpiper,  Sept.  ist — Jan.  31st  ;  Widgeon,  Teal, 
and  W'ild  Duck  of  any  kind  except  Shelldrake,  Loons,  Gulls, 
Pigeons,  and  Sea  Parrots,  Sept.  ist — Feb.  28th 


,  Ducks,  Sept.  15th — Dec.  15th  ;  Geese  and  Swans,  Sept.  15th — 
i  -April  15th  ;  Grouse,  Oct.  15th — Dec.  15th  ;  Woodcock,  Oct.  ist 
I  —Nov.  15th  ;  Partridge,  Oct.  15th — Nov.  isth  ;  F'lover,  Sept. 
I       15th — Dec.  15th  ;  Ouail,  Nov.  15th — Dec.  ist  ;   Snipe,  Sept.  ist 

—  Dec.  15th  :  Turkeys,  Nov.  ist — Dec.  ist 
Grouse,   Prairie   Chicken,   and    Partridge,  Oct.    ist — Oct.   30th  ; 

IMover    (other    than    Upland    Plover),     Aug.    ist — Dec.   31st; 

Upland   Plover,  July  ist— Dec.  31st  ;  Wild   Duck,  Sept.  ist — 

Dec.  31st 

Ducks,  Geese,  Swans,  Kails,  Coots,  Snipe,  Plover,  and  Curlew, 
Sept.  1st — Dec.  31st  ;  Prairie  Chicken,  Partridge,  and  Grouse, 
Oct.  ist — Oct.  31st  ;  Cranes,  .Aug.  ist — Dec.  31st 

Ducks  and  Swans,  Aug.  23rd — Jan.  ist  ;  Cranes,  Coots,  Rails,  Snipe, 
and  Plover,  Sept.  ist — Jan.  ist;  Prairie  Chicken,  Oct.  ist — 
Nov.  ist 

Bittern,  Heron,  Plover,  Meadow  Lark,  Sept.  ist — Feb.  28th  : 
Duck,  Grouse,  and  Ptarmigan  (north  of  the  ^5th  parallel  only), 
Sept.  15th— Feb.  28th 


green  wood,  ami  I  lie  iiitlleil  grouse, 
usuallv  liiuiiil  .iNii  in  liiiiheied  districts. 
In  British  Cdhiiubia  the  latter  bird  is  verv 
pleiililiil  ill  the  crab-apple  bottom  laiuls 
111   the    l'"i.iser    Kiver   \'allev. 

Fisliiiig 

U  is  iinl  piissilile  111  the  sp.ice  ;il  mil 
disposal  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  all  the  Canadian 
lakes  anil  ri\eis  where  lishing  of  different 
kinds  may  be  had.  There  is  scarcely  a 
stream  which  will  not  yield  some  sport  to 
the  persistent  angler,  while  in  most  of  these 
inland  waters  persistence  is  the  last  quality 
required.  Many  of  the  streams  and  lakes 
teem  with  hsh  and  the  veriest  tyro  is  easily 
able  to  nil  his  basket  in  a  few  short  hours. 
In  such  places  skill  is  al  a  heavy  discount, 
yet  in  others  the  seienlihc  angler  will  find 
ample  opportunity  for  its  use.  Cana<la  is 
perhaps  kinder  to  the  fishenii.iii  tliaii  In 
any  other  sportsman. 

The  best  provinces  arc  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario  in  the 
east  and  British  Columbia  in  the  west. 
The  three  Prairie  Provinces  do  not  hold  out 


Ocncra!  Kcmarks. 


Bag  limit  :  Hul'lled  Grouse,  5  per  d.ay  ; 
Woodcock,  15  per  day.  Non-residenl 
licence  for  small  game,  $15 

Bag  limit  :  Ducks,  20  birds  per  gun  per 
day  ;  Partridges  and  Woodcock,  10  birtls 
per  guii  per  day.  Licence  fee  to  non- 
residents, $10 

Non-resident  licence  fee,  $15 


A  special  licence  is  necessary  for  a  non- 
resident. Leases  for  5  years  can  be 
obtained  from  Minister  of  Colonization 
for  area  not  exceeding  200  square  miles 
at  rental  not  less  than  ^3  per  square  mile. 
Lessee  has  exclusive  riglit  to  hunt  and 
exclusive  possession  save  against  hcjlders 
of  timber  licences 

Non-resident  licence  fee  for  small  game, 
$25.  Capercailzie  are  prohibited  until 
1915 


Bag  limit  :  hor  Ducks,  20  in  one  day  before 

Oct.  1st,  50  in  one  day  after  Oct.   ist  ; 

Grouse,  Prairie  Chicken,  or  Partridge,  100 

in  one  year  or  season,  or  20  in  one  day. 

Licence  fee  to  British  subject,  ?io 
Bag  limit  for  Partridge,  Grouse,  Chicken, 

10  a  day,  total  100.    Non-resident  licence 

fee  for  bird  shooting,  $25 
Bag  limit  for  Prairie  Chicken,   10  in  one 

dav,  or   100  in  season.     Non-resident's 

bird  licence,  S5 
Bag  limit  for  Duck  of  all  kinds  and  Snipe, 

250    in    one    season.      Non  -  resident  s 

licence  for  game  birds,  850  for  season 
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>v>  iii.iiiv  inducements,  ultliuiii^h  even  here 
the  angler  who  is  keen  enough  will  lind 
some  use  for  his  rod  and  tackle.  In  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Hrunswick  the  best  sport 
is  afforded  by  the  salmon,  but  here,  as 
almost  everywhere  else,  salmon  fishing 
entails  greater  expense  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  art.  Nova  Scotia  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  New  Hrunswick.  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  lishiiij;  is  not  so  good.  Most 
of  the  rivers  in  this  province  are  free  upon 
payment  of  the  Ciovermncnt  fee  of  $5,  but 
in  New  Brunswick  the  rivers  are  controlled 
by  private  individuals,  who  lease  the  fish- 
ing rights  by  the  day.  Guides'  and  other 
expenses  arc  also  more  expensive  in  tlic 
latter  province  tlian  in  Nova  Scotia.  To 
those,  however,  to  whom  expense  is  not  of 
serious  account.  New  Hrunswick  holds 
out  many  altraclions.  The  Rcstigouchc, 
Tobique,  Miramichi,  Tabusintac,  I'psal- 
quitch,  and  Bartiboguc  Rivers  are  well- 
known  streams  where  salmon  are  plentiful. 
.\  Government  fishing  licence  costs  S5  for 
the  season,  but  the  fees  charged  on  the 
different  stre.ims  arc  various.  On  the 
T.ibusinlac  and  Bartiboguc  they  amount  to 
86  a  day.  while  on  the  I'psalquitch,  the 
best  in  the  province,  Sio  is  the  charge. 
On  the   latter  river  no  rod  is  allowed   to 


take  more  than  five  s;ilmon  a  il.iy,  but  there 
is  no  restriction  to  the  number  of  grilse 
and  sea  trout  that  m.iy  be  caught. 

It  is  diflicult  to  obtain  s^ilmon  fishing  in 
Quebec,  as  the  people  who  control  I  lie 
rivers  are  not  so  generous  with  their  fishing 
permits  as  the  New  IJrunswickeis.  There 
arc,  however,  many  excellent  trout  waters, 
although  they  arc  situated  at  rather  long 
distances  from  the  large  centres.  The 
country  north  of  Ottawa  has  a  number  of 
streams  and  lakes  where  grey  trout  as  well 
as  the  speckled  variety  may  be  taken,  and 
the  farther  north  the  angler  ventures  the 
greater  will  be  his  reward.  In  the  eastern 
townships,  within  easy  distance  of  Mon- 
treal, excellent  bass  fisliing  can  be  had  on 
Brome  Lake,  a  popular  and  fascinating 
summer  resort,  while  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  likes  through  wliich  it  (lows  are  justly 
famous  for  maskinonge.  Lakes  St.  Louis, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Francis  are  excellent 
places  for  this  fish,  and  few  will  be  landed 
that  weigh  less  than  11  or   12  lb. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  Ontario  are 
some  of  the  largest  speckled  trout  in  the 
Dominion,  fine  fish  weighing  7  or  !S  lb. 
In  the  Kenogami,  Norgagami,  and  Nipigoii 
Rivers  these  fish  are  plentiful,  especially  in 
August,  the  niontli  wlicn  fishing   in    other 


p.irts  is  at  its  poorest.  Ontario  is  .iIno 
a  prolific  province  for  bass,  llie  KhUmii 
Lakes  and  Lake  Tem;igami  teeming  with 
these  fish.  Bass  are  .ilso  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Georgian  Bay. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  fishing  of  all  is 
to  be  li.ul  in  British  Columbia.  Ap.nl  fmin 
their  numbers  and  si/.e  the  fish  found  in 
the  waters  of  this  province  are  of  the 
"  gamest "  description,  giving  excellent 
sport  before  being  liiially  gaffed.  It  is 
somewhat  dangerous  to  give  dimensions  of 
fish  caught  in  the  past,  since  fishing  talcs 
do  not  alw.ays  meet  with  the  kindest  of 
receptions.  It  may  be  given  as  a  fact, 
however,  that  salmon  weighing  as  much  as 
70  lb.  have  been  caught  on  a  rod,  ;uui  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  catch  in  a  shnrl 
day's  fishing  half  a  dozen  li>h  ranging  in 
weiglit  from  30  to  60  lb. 

The  best  salmon  fishing  is  to  be  had  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Campbell  River  during 
July.  In  tlie  early  part  of  the  month  the 
cohoe  can  be  caught  in  almost  any  number, 
but  the  tyce  salmon,  the  largest  and  gamest 
of  the  salmon  species,  does  not  appear 
before  tlie  end  of  the  month.  I'sually  they 
are  caught  willi  a  trolling  rod  and  line, 
lull  will  occasionally  rise  to  an  artificial  (ly. 
A    great    many    are    caught    aniuially    by 
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Bass       

Sea  Bass... 

Maskinonge 

Mullet     

Ouananiche 
Pickerel  ... 

Pike         

Salmon  (Fly-fishing) 


Sturgeon 

Speckled  Trout.. 

Salmon  Trout   .. 


Other  Varieties  of  Trout, 
Grey,  Lunge,  Tou- 
ladi,  and  Land-locked 
Salmon 


Close  seasons:     Ontario,  April  15th— June  15th;  on  Lake  F2rie, 

west  of  Point  Pelee  and  round  Point  Pelee  Island,  May  25th— 

June  I5lh  ;  Ouebec,  .\pril  1st — June  15th 
Close  seasons:    New    Brunswick,  April   ist — Nov.  3olh  ;    Nova 

Scotia,  March  ist — Oct.  ist 
Close  seasons:    Ontario   and  Quebec,  April   15111— June    15th: 

Western  Provinces,  April  15th — May  15th 
Close    season :     .\lberta,    Manitoba,    and    Saskatchewan,   .Vpril 

15th — May  15th 
Close  season  :  (Juebec,  Oct.  ist — Nov.  30th 
Close  season  :    Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Western  Provinces,  .\pril 

15th — May  15th,  with  exceptions 
Close    seasons:    Alberta   and   Saskatchewan,   .\pril    i5lh— May 

15th  ;  Manitoba,  April  15th — June  2olh 
Close   seasons :     New    Brunswick,    Nova   Scotia,   and    Quebec, 

Sept.  l6th— Marcli  31st  ;  in  Cape  Breton   I>land,  Sept.  27th— 

May  31st 


Close  seasons  :  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec,  June  ist — July  ist ; 
in  Western  Provinces,  May  15th — June  15th 

Close  seasons  :  British  Columbia,  Nov.  isfh— March  25th,  with 
exceptions  ;  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Oct.  ist— March  31st;  Quebec,  Oct.  ist— April  30th: 
Ontario  and  Manitoba,  Sept.  15th — .\pril  3otli  ;  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  Nov.  ist — March  31st 

Close  seasons:  British  Columbia,  Nov.  15th— March  25th; 
Ontario,  Nov.  ist — Nov.  30th  ;  .Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
Oct.  5th— Dec.  15th  ;  Manitoba,  Sept.  15th— Nov.  igth 

Close  seasons  :  British  Columbia,  Nov.  15th — March  23th  ; 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Oct.  ist — March  31st;  Quebec,  Oct.  15th— Dec.  ist 


Bag  limit  in  Ontario,  8    Black    Bass   in 
one  day 

In  Nova  Scotia  close  time  docs  not  apply 

to  Bass  caught  with  hook  and  line 
Bag  limit  in  Ontario,  4  in  one  day 


!ag  limit  in  Ontario,  12  in  one  day 


In  Quebec,  on  Rivers  Rimouski,  Murray, 
Du  Gouli re,  and  Jacques  Cartier,  angling 
extends  to  Aug.  31st;  also  on  north 
shore  of  St.  Lawrence,  cast  of,  but  not 
including,  Natashquar.  Salmon  licence, 
S25  ;  other  fish,  810 


Weight  limit  of  bag  in  Ontario  in  one 
da\-,  10  lb.  Rod  and  line  only 
allowed  except  on  north  shore  of  St. 
Lawrence,  from  mouth  of  Sagucnay 
to  Blanc  Tablou 
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anglers  in  tlie  salt  water  reaches  along  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  and  Vancouver 
Island,  especially  in  Cowichan  Bay  and 
Alberni  Canal.  The  Harrison  River,  above 
the  city  of  Vancouver,  is  perhaps  the  best 
place  for  ily-hshing,  many  echoes  being 
taken  between  [ulv  and  October.  Port 
Simpson  well  rewards  the  angler  who  fishes 
its  waters  from  January  to  April,  not  so 
much  by  numbers  as  by  the  size  of  the 
fish  and  the  sport  tliey  give.  Barkley 
Sound,  Pender  Harbour,  and  Sechelt  are 
all  good  grounds. 

Probablv  the  finest  trout  fishing  in    the 


mainland,  and  the  other,  which  corresponds 
to  the  trout  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Michi- 
gan, north  of  latitude  52.  Most  of  the 
northern  streams  have  quantities  of  gray- 
ling, which  can  be  easily  taken  with  a  Ry. 

Pastimes 

For  many  reasons  games  are  not  played 
so  e.xtensively  in  Canada  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  demands  of  business  are 
urgent,  and  more  time  is  spent  in  acquiring 
money  than  the  young  Briton  cares  to 
devote  to  that  purpose.  In  many  parts  of 
ihe   country  there  is  a   dearth  of   suitable 


Canada.  Xot  many  Canadians  have  as  yet 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  delights  of  "soccer," 
but  their  numbers  are  increasing  each  year, 
and  now  that  the  game  is  being  taken  up 
by  the  public  schools  it  should  not  be  long 
before  the  adaptable  native  is  as  adept  at 
the  pastime  as  his  immigrant  brother.  At 
present  the  best  players  in  the  country  hail 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  many  have 
appeared  in  first-class  football  at  home. 
In  Montreal  and  Toronto  a  high  standard 
of  play  is  maintained,  while  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  football 
districts    in    the   West    is    the    south-west 


TROUT    FISHING. 


province  is  obtained  in  the  Kootenay 
district,  the  most  common  variety  of  fish 
being  the  steel-head,  running  from  4  to 
20  lb.  in  weight.  All  the  streams  and 
lakes  in  this  district  are  well  stocked,  but 
perhaps  the  best  of  tliem  is  the  Upper  Elk. 
On  Vancouver  Island  one  of  the  best  trout 
streams  is  the  Oyster  River,  north  of 
Comox.  In  the  upper  waters  and  tributaries 
of  the  Thompson  and  Eraser  Rivers  are 
found  numerous  varieties  of  trout,  which 
may,  in  fact,  be  caught  in  practically  any 
part  of  the  province.  The  best  season  is  in 
June  and  July. 

Another  fish  that  may  be  taken  with 
almost  any  kind  of  spoon  is  the  char,  one 
variety  of  which,  the  "Dolly  Varden,"  is 
found  in   most   streams   and   lakes  on    the 


plaving  areas  with  a  resulting  restriction 
upon  the  number  of  pl.iyers  that  can  be 
accommodated.  Clubs  and  various  athletic 
associations  are  more  expensive  than  at 
home,  and  there  also  appears  to  be  a  diffe- 
rent spirit  prevailing,  one  that  does  not 
add  to  the  pleasures  that  under  certain 
conditions  are  to  be  derived  from  friendly 
rivalry  on  the  playing  field. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  pastimes  that 
are  more  familiar  to  the  British  reader. 
Cricket  and  association  football  are  both 
played,  and,  owing  to  the  Canadian 
climate,  both  are  played  during  the 
summer  months.  Of  the  two,  association 
football  is  infinitely  the  more  popular — in 
fact,  so  far  as  active  disciples  are  concerned, 
football    is    the    most    popular    sport     in 


corner  of  Alberta,  where  the  majority  of 
the  teams  arc  composed  of  hardy  colliers 
who  learned  their  football  in  the  mining 
towns  at  home.  Winnipeg  has  a  number 
of  clubs  and  many  excellent  players,  as 
have  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Vancouver. 
In  Western  Canada,  and  especially  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  game  is  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  suitable  playing 
areas. 

The  same  handicap  applies  also  to  cricket. 
The  national  game  of  England  has  many 
devotees  in  Canada,  and  is  making  sure 
headway  despite  the  unsympathetic  attitude 
of  native  critics,  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  finer  points  of  the  game.  It  is  played 
almost  entirely  by  natives  of  the  British 
Isles,  for  only  a  few  Canadians  have  come 
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to  undcr^t-.ind  that  tlic  ^ainc  is  not  su  slow- 
as  it  appears  from  the  wronj;  side  of  the 
boimdary  line.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  jiame 
does  not  receive  greater  notice  and  support 
from  the  Press.  O'jcasionally  a  reporter 
will  be  sent  to  the  lield,  but  not  often, 
and  then  he  usually  knows  as  little  about 
cricket  as  the  average  Knglishman  docs 
of  baseball.  The  recent  visits  of  the 
.Australians  have  done  much  to  increase 
popular  interest,  anil  there  is  generally 
a  good  attendance  at  the  international 
matches  between  Canada  and  the  I'nitcd 
States.     At     present     the     latter     country 


and  Naii.iiino,  a  different  st.ite  of  all'airs 
obtains.  Here  British  rugby  is  the  most 
popular  winter  game,  and  the  Canadian 
variety  has  been  ipiite  unable  to  oust  it 
from  its  position.  In  fact,  the  latter  game 
is  not  played  at  all  in  British  Coliiinbia. 
Son)e  keen  matches  are  pl.iyed  between 
the  three  coastal  towns,  and  great  interest 
alw.iys  centres  round  the  visits  of  Stanford 
and  Berkeley  Universities  from  llie  United 
States,  wliere  British  rugby  is  played  in 
preference  to  the  .Vnierican  game.  In  llie 
Kast,  however,  and  in  Winnipeg  and  other 
prairie    cities   the   game   is    played-   uiuler 


lar  .IS  Id  iiiveiil  a  game  of  loolh.ill  m) 
different  fioni  the  lirilisli  code.  Tlieie  is 
no  other  part  of  the  British  l-'.nipire  in 
which  Kugby  Union  football  does  not 
nourish,  anil  even  in  France  and  Soulli 
America  many  clubs  may  be  fimnd.  South 
.Africa,  .\ustrali.i,  New  /eal.uid  have  all 
adopted  the  Ivnglish  rules  and  send  lianis 
across  to  play  the  home  countries.  Canada 
alone  has  stood  aloof  and  debarred  herself 
from  the  possibility  of  inatehing  lur 
strength  .-ind  skill  willi  that  of  the  lucillni- 
land  or  her  sister  colonies.  The  I'jiglisli 
rugbv  llial   is   plavcil    in  t',in;i(la    is    played 
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possesses  the  more  skilled  exponents.  In 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Ottawa,  good 
playing  fields  are  maintained,  but  in  the 
West  they  are  scarce,  and  the  newcomer 
will  look  askance  at  the  wickets,  which  at 
first  seem  entirely  non-conducive  to  good 
batting.  The  use  of  cocoanut  matting, 
however,  remedies  this  defect  very  largel)-, 
and  although  the  ball  sometimes  acts  in 
an  erratic  and,  to  the  batsman,  very 
disconcerting  manner,  the  game  is  fre- 
quently played  under  worse  conditions 
in  Great  Britain. 

Of  rugby  football  there  are  two  kinds — 
British  and  Canadian.  In  Montreal  the 
former  has  obtained  a  fair  foothold  and  is 
coming  into  prominence  in  Toronto.  In 
Winnipeg  four  or  live  clubs  play  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  spring,  but  the  standard  of 
play  is  by  no  means  high.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,    however,    at    Vancouver,    Victoria, 


Canadian  rules  and  appears  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  American  football.  To 
English  eyes  the  game  is  not  attractive. 
There  is  little  of  that  combination  which 
has  made  the  fame  of  the  Welsh  teams, 
and  one  rarely  sees  the  brilliant  individual 
runs  that  characterize  some  of  the 
leading  players  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  In  Eastern  Canada  the  passing 
game  is  beginning  to  receive  more 
attention,  but  both  there  and  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  more  dependence  is 
placed  upon  the  abilit\-  of  a  plavcr  to  force 
his  way  through  the  opposition  by  sheer 
weight  and  strength.  The  game  therefore 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  dashes,  a 
few  \-ards  being  obtained  between  each 
"  scrimmage,"  as  the  Canadian  equivalent 
for  a  scrum  is  termed. 

In  many  ways  it  is  a  pity  that  Canadians 
have  carried   their  craze  for  autonomy  so 
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by  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles  ;  tlie 
native  Canadian  prefers  his  own  hybrid 
game.  In  the  same  way  Canada  cannot 
compete  with  t^ngland  in  the  cricket  field, 
for  she  lavishes  all  her  encouragement 
upon  baseball,  the  American  form  of 
rounders. 

In  cricket,  association  and  English 
rugby  football  are  found  -t)ie  cleanest 
sportsmen  in  the  Dominion,  men  wlio  play 
the  game  for  the  game's  sake  and  grudge 
no  victory  to  the  better  team.  To  this  list 
must  be  added  rowing,  for  there  are  no 
finer  sportsmen  in  the  world  than  those 
who  form  the  Winnipeg  Rowing  Club  and 
the  clubs  in  Eastern  Canada.  These  men 
are  true  amateurs  who  arc  fighting  hard  to 
raise  the  standard  of  sport  in  Canada  to 
higher  levels.  For  in  this  direction  there 
is  much  to  be  done.  Lacrosse  and 
ice-hockey,     two     magnificent     Canadian 
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games,  have  been  commercialized  and 
with  fatal  results.  Lacrosse  in  the  Middle 
West  is  practically  dead  and  is  rapidly 
dying  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  still 
tlirives  in  Eastern  Canada.  Professional 
ice-hockey  flourishes  in  Eastern  Canada 
and  in  British  Columbia,  but  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  it  had  to  give  way  to  the 
amateur  game. 

In  most  parts  of  Canada  the  Americans 
have  succeeded  in  introducing  baseball 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
The  game  has  a  strong  foothold  in 
Montreal  and  Vancouver,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  so  popular  a  sport  in  the 
Prairie    Provinces   as   association    football. 


The  game  has  its  good  points — and  its  bad 
ones.  The  most  objectionable  feature  is 
the  free  use  of  personal  abuse  which  is 
indulged  in  by  player  and  spectator  alike, 
with  a  view  to  disconcerting  the  pitclier  or 
the  striker. 

The  tennis  plaver,  (he  curler,  the 
j'achtsman,  and  the  golfer  will  all  find 
opportunities  of  indulging  in  their  favourite 
pastime,  although  yachting  is  only  possible 
in  Eastern  Canada  and  British  Columbia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  in  Manitoba, 
f-'lenty  of  golf  may  be  had  in  the  Elast,  but 
beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Ontario  it 
is  a  game  that  only  comparativel}'  well-to- 
do  people  can  afford  to  play. 


The  young  Briton  who  is  coming  to 
Canada  may  be  sure  of  finding  an 
opportunity  of  playing  his  favourite  game, 
provided  he  is  taking  up  his  abode  in  one 
of  the  larger  towns.  Whether  he  will  find 
the  conditions  as  comfortable  as  at  home, 
or  the  players  as  enthusiastic,  is  a  moot 
point,  but  for  many  reasons  he  would  be 
well  advised  to  join  some  athletic  club 
on  his  arrival.  He  will  benefit  by  the 
e.xercise  and  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
make  useful  or  congenial  acquaintances, 
while  by  introducing  the  spirit  that 
prevails  on  the  playing  fields  of  England 
he  will  be  rendering  a  service  both  to  his 
club  and  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
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MOOSE    SWIMMING    IN    RAINY    LAKE, 


FAUNA 


Ry  C.  W.  NASH,  Biologist,  Dkrakimknt  ok  Hdccation  ok  Ontario 


HE  whole  of  Canada 
is  contained  within 
tlie  Arctic  and  Tem- 
perate faunal  zones. 
Its  resident  species 
of  animals  therefore 
will  be  such  as  are 
adapted  to  resist  the 
long  cold  winters  which  prevail  in  these 
regions,  and  so  we  find  the  mammals 
provided  with  thick  coats  of  fur  and  the 
birds'  bodies  covered  beneath  the  feathers 
with  down,  which  retains  warmth  and 
enables  them  to  continue  their  activities 
in  the  face  of  severe  weather.  The 
resident  species  are  not  large  in  number, 
though  individuals  of  some  are  numerous 
enough,  but  migratory  summer  birds  are 
very  abundant,  so  that  during  the  summer 
season  the  forests,  plains,  and  waters  are 
animated  by  the  presence  of  vast  throngs 
of  living  creatures,  which  here  find  food 
in  abundance  and  safety  in  raising  their 
young. 

Fishes 

In  the  northern  temperate  faunal  region 
useful   fishes  are   found   in   much   greater 


abundance  than  in  the  southern  zones, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  marked  tlian 
in  Canada,  where  all  waters,  salt  and 
fresh,  are  teeming  with  fish,  which  have 
been  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
Dominion. 

About  600  species  of  fish  from  tlie 
maritime  coasts  and  inland  waters,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  of  direct 
commercial  value  as  human  footi,  have 
so  far  been  identified  and  described. 
Among  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
these  are  five  species  of  Sturgeon  (four 
of  them  anadromus,  the  fifth  Acipcnscr 
nibicundus),  which  are  found  in  all  the 
larger  bodies  of  fresh  water  from  the 
province  of  Quebec  to  British  Columbia. 
In  the  lakes  of  Central  Ontario  and  their 
larger  tributaries  are  found  two  species 
of  Garfish  {Lcpidostetis)  and  the  Bovvfin 
{Amia  calva),  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  oldest  forms  of  existing 
fishes.  The  most  important  of  our  fresh- 
water fish  are  found  in  the  family 
Salmonidae,  which  includes  the  White- 
fishes,  Lake  Herrings,  Salmon,  Trout,  and 
Charrs.  Of  Whitefish  proper  (Corcgoiius), 
there  are   eight  recognized   species   distri- 
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buted  tliroughout  the  Dominion  in  all 
lakes  and  larger  rivers.  The  number  of 
species  of  Lake  Herrings  {Argyivsomiis) 
is  not  positively  ascertained.  About  a 
dozen  have  been  described  and  accepted 
as  valid  species,  although  there  are  prob- 
ably several  more.  In  the  .\tlaiitic  and 
the  rivers  of  Eastern  Canada  flowing  into 
it,  the  .Atlantic  Salmon  {Salino  salar)  is 
abui-.danl,  of  great  size  and  high  quality. 
In  the  Lake  St.  John  region  of  Quebec 
and  north  and  east  to  Labrador  that 
gamest  of  all  game  fishes,  the  Ouananiche 
(S.  salar  ouananiche),  rewards  the 
angler  who  seeks  it  in  those  wilds.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia 
there  are  about  a  dozen  well-defined 
species  of  Salmon  [Salmo  and  Onccrhyn- 
chiis).  These  are  so  abundant  as  literally 
to  pack  the  streams  up  which  they  run 
in  their  spawning  season.  As  these 
salmon  do  not  rise  readily  to  a  fly  they 
are  not  highly  esteemed  by  sportsmen ; 
they  afford  excellent  sport,  however,  to 
anglers  who  do  not  disdain  spinning  or 
trolling.  It  is  as  a  commercial  com- 
modity that  these  fish  are  most  highly 
appreciated,    since    they    are    the    source 
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from   wliicli    tlie  canned   salmon  so   com- 
monly  used    all    over    the    world    is    now 
obtained.       In    all    the    larger   lakes   from 
Labrador    to    British   Columbia    the   great 
Salmon-trout       (Crislivoiner        iiamaycush) 
is    found,    and     distributed    through     the 
same    area   are   several   species   of    Charr 
(Salvcliiins),    generally    known    in    Canada 
as    Brook     or    Speckled    Trout.      In     the 
Great    Lakes     region    several    species     of 
Catfishes    abound,    some    of    which,   such 
as   the   Channel   Cat   {Aiiichinis   Inciistris), 
attain    a     large    size,    and     though     tlieir 
appearance  is   not  attractive    they  furnish 
excellent  food.     Tiie  Pike  family  {Liiciidae) 
has  two  representatives,  both  of  which  are 
remarkable  ;    the    Common    Pike    (Lucius 
Indus)     for     its     abundance     and     wide 
distribution,     and     the     Maskinonge     {L. 
iiuiskiiiongy)  for   its  great   size  and   game 
qualities.      Specimens    of    this    fish    have 
been   taken   weighing   nearly   60   lb.      Its 
range     is     limited     to     the     province     of 
Ontario.      The    most    important    member 
of  the  Percli  family  [Pemdae)  is  the  Yellow 
Pickerel    [Slizoitcdicn    vitrcum),   found    in 
most    waters     from     Quebec     to     Saskat- 
chewan.     It     is     an     excellent     fish,     of 
considerable    commercial    value.      Of    all 
the  fresh-water  fish  of   Canada  the   most 
esteemed    by    anglers    are     Bass.      There 
are  many  species  in    the  family,   but  two 
of    them   stand   out   pre-eminently  as   the 
best  game  fish  of  the  country  ;  these  are 
the  Small-mouthed  Black  Bass  (Micropterris 
dolomieu)  and    the   Large-mouthed    Black 
Bass     (M.     salmoides),     the     first     named 
being    generally     considered     the     better 
fish.      Their   range    only   extends   through 
the     provinces    of    Quebec    and    Ontario, 
though   they   have   been   introduced   more 
or    less     successfully    into     some    of     the 
others. 

The  sea  fish  of  Canada  cannot  be 
enumerated  in  detail  here,  Cod,  Haddock, 
Halibut,  Mackerel,  Herring,  and  many 
other  valuable  food  fishes  being  found  in 
such  enormous  quantities  in  both  oceans 
as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  country. 

Batrachians 

While  the  individuals  of  this  class 
are  enormously  abundant,  every  marsh 
and  swamp  swarming  with  them,  the 
number  of  species  is  small.  None  of  them 
are  venomous,  and  some  arc  of  consider- 
able economic  importance  as  destroyers 
of    ncxious    insects.      Among    the    tailed 


batrachians  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Mud  Puppies.  Salamanders  provided  with 
external  gills,  they  are  purely  aquatic,  and 
as  they  feed  largely  on  small  lish  they 
may  be  said  to  be  injurious.  There  are 
seven  species  of  smaller  Salamanders  now 
known,  the  most  of  which  are  land  forms, 
only  resorting  to  the  water  during  the 
breeding  season.  Only  one  species  of 
Newt  {Diemyctyhis  viridiscens)  has  so  far 
been  recorded,  but  this  is  found  in  all 
suitable   waters. 

The  tailless  batrachians  (Order  Salieiifia), 
which  comprise  the  Toads  and  Frogs, 
are  among  the  most  abundant  of  the  forms 
of  life  in  the  country.  In  tile  spring 
their  voices  fill  the  air  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  every  swamp,  marsh,  and  stream. 
As  destroyers  of  insects  they  are  of  con- 
siderable economic  importance,  while  tlic 
larger  species  are  in  great  demand  for 
food,  since  they  furnish  the  luxury  known 
as  "frogs'  legs." 

There  are  two  species  of  Toads  gener- 
ally distributed  ;  these  are  most  abundant 
in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

Of  the  Tree  Frogs  (Family  Hylidac)  there 
are  four  species,  of  which  the  common 
Tree  Frog  {Hyla  versicolor)  is  the  best 
known.  Pickering's  Hyla,  the  smallest  of 
the  family  is  remarkable  for  its  loud  clear 
note,  which  is  usually  the  herald  of  spring. 
Every  one  knows  this  note,  though  but 
few  people  have  seen  the  tiny  creature 
which  utters  it. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
of  the  aquatic  frogs  (Family  Ranidac)  is 
tiie  huge  Bull  Frog  [Raiia  catesbcana), 
which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of 
8  in.  The  sonorous  bass  voice  of  this 
creature  as  it  booms  out  over  the  marsh 
in  the  still  summer  evenings  never  fails  to 
astonish  a  traveller  new  to  the  country. 
There  are  seven  other  species  found  in 
the  Dominion  and  probably  more  will  be 
discovered  on  further  investigation.  Of 
these  the  Leopard  Frog  (R.  pipiens)  is  the 
most  generally  distributed  and  abounds 
everywhere. 

Reptiles 

The  reptiles  of  Canada  are  not  numer- 
ous either  as  individuals  or  species,  and 
only  two  of  them  are  venomous,  the 
remainder  being  not  only  harmless  but 
to  a  very  great  extent  beneficial  as 
destroyers  of  field  mice  and  noxious 
insects. 

The  class  is  represented  by  three  orders, 
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Snakes,  Lizards,  and  Turtles.  Of  the  Snakes 
(Opitidia),  there  are  at  present  known 
seventeen  well-delined  species  and  several 
varieties,  the  majority  of  these  being  small 
and  inconspicuous  creatures.  The  largest 
of  them  is  the  Fox  Snake  [CallopcUis 
vulpinus),  which  sometimes  reaches  a 
length  of  nearly  8  ft.  Others  are  the  Pilot 
Snake  (C.  obsolelus)  and  the  Black  Snake 
{Bascanioii  constrictor),  both  of  which  may 
attain  a  length  of  6  ft.  These  are  all 
strong,  active  snakes,  but  are  perfectly 
liarmless. 

The  only  two  venomous  species  found 
in  the  Dominion  are  Rattlesnakes  {Sistrurus 
calcuattis  and  Crotalus  Iiorndiis).  At  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country 
these  species  were  comparatively  common 
and  were  generally  distributed.  They  arc 
now,  however,  almost  exterminated.  A 
lew  still  exist  in  uncultivated  districts 
remote  from  settlements,  but  they  are 
seldom  seen.  Of  the  Lizards  {Lacertilia) 
only  three  small  species  are  known,  though 
it  is  probable  that  more  will  be  found 
when  this  group  is  better  studied.  The 
Turtles  [Tcsludinata)  are  a  well-represented 
order,  containing  ten  species  with  an 
abundance  of  individuals.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  aquatic,  but  as  they  are  fond 
of  basking  in  the  sun,  upon  logs,  around 
the  margin  of  tlie  marslies  they  frequent, 
they  are  among  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
animals  inhabiting  such  places.  The  most 
abundant  species  is  the  Painted  Turtle 
{Clirysciuys  picta)  the  largest  being  the 
Snapping  Turtle  (Clielydra  serpentina). 
This  is  a  very  powerful  reptile,  sometimes 
attaining  a  length  of  2  ft.  Care  is  required 
in  handling  this  turtle,  for  even  when 
quite  small  it  will  bite  viciously  and  is 
capable  of  inflicting  painful  wounds.  Its 
flesh  is  considered  good  and  is  in  demand 
for  making  "  turtle  soup." 

Birds 
Among  the  wonders  written  and  spoken 
of  by  the  early  settlers  of  Canada  were 
the  vast  flocks  of  pigeons  which  darkened 
the  air  in  their  flights,  the  enormous 
numbers  of  water-fowl  which  congregated 
on  the  waters,  and  the  high  quality  and 
abundance  of  game  birds  found  in  the 
forests.  With  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  birds  of  all  kinds  have  become 
less  numerous ;  while  some,  as  the 
Passenger  Pigeon  and  the  W'ild  Turkey, 
have  become  extinct.  Canada  is  still, 
however,   the    chief    breeding    ground    of 
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the  w.itci-iowl  oi  Noidi  AnuTica,  which 
resort  to  the  j;rcat  marshes  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  in  countless  thotisiinds 
during  the  summer  months.  In  the 
autumn,  as  tliesc  birds  work  their  way 
south,  they  alTord  the  linest  sport  of  its 
kind  that  the  world  can  show. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacilic  co.tsts  are 
thronged  at  all  times  with  multitudes  of 
Clrebe,  l.oons.  Gulls,  Terns,  ai;d  t"i>h-ealing 
divers,  the  rocky,  uninhabited  shores 
affording  them  safe  breeding  pUices  and 
the  w-atei's  an  abundance  of  food.  Of  the 
water-fowl  the  most  interesting  are  two 
species  of  swans.  Of  these,  the  Trumpeter 
Swan  [Olor  biiccinalor)  is  rare  e.vccpt  in 
British  Cohmtbia.  The  Whistling  Swan 
(0.  coliimhiiitiiia)  is  more  generally  dis- 
tributed, but  still  not  common.  Hotli 
breed  within  the  .Arctic  circle.  Eight  or 
nine  species  of  geese  arc  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  Dominion,  the  majority 
of  them  on  the  coasts.  The  best  known 
is  the  C.in.ida  Goose  (lirniila  caiiaiicnsis), 
which  either  .is  a  migrant  or  summer 
resident  occurs  in  every  province.  Nearly 
40  species  of  ducks  have  been  recorded 
for  the  Dominion,  but  a  few  of  these  are 
merely  accidental  visitors,  while  some 
others,  as  the  Eiders,  are  chiefly  maritime. 
The  remaining  species  are  represented  bv 
myriads  of  individuals,  well  distributed 
over  the  whole  country  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  in  summer  resorting  to  the 
northern  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
various  provinces  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  great  centres  of  _  abundance  at  this 
season  are  the  marshes  and  lakes  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  .\s  might  be  expected 
in  a  land  so  bountifully  supplied  with 
lakes  and  water-courses  as  Canada,  Herons, 
Cranes,  Rails,  Plover,  and  Sandpipers 
are  common  in  localities  suited  to  their 
requirements.  Herons  and  Rails  are 
generally  distributed  summer  residents. 
Cranes  are  now  only  found  on  the  prairies 
from  Manitoba  to  British  Columbia,  while 
most  of  the  Plover  and  Sandpipers  are 
spring  and  autumn  migrants  passing  on 
to  the  barren  lands  before  nesting.  In 
this  last-mentioned  family  (Scolofacidac) 
are  two  highly  esteemed  game  birds — the 
.American  Woodcock  {Philohela  minor), 
which  is  found  in  wooded  country  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  Central  Manitoba, 
and  Wilsons  Snipe  [Galliiiago  delicata), 
an  abundant  summer  resident  in  suitable 
places  from  the  eastern  provinces  to 
Vancouver  Island. 


c  .iii.iil.i  i>  particularly  rich  in  Gallinacious 
birds  (liiilliiiix),  though  all  but  two  of  the 
native  species  arc  Grouse  or  Ptarmigan. 
Of  the  exceptions  the  Wild  Turkey, 
formerly  common  in  South- Western 
Ontario,  is  now  entirely  e.vtcrniiiiated, 
while  the  one  native  Partridge,  connnonly 
known  as  Quail  or  Hob-white  {Coliiiiis 
i'/rV(i;»<HM/,v),  a  resident  of  Southern 
Ontario,  is  becoming  very  scarce.  There 
arc  si.x  clearly  dcfnied  species  of  Wood 
Grouse,  with  several  recognized  geo- 
graphical races  found  in  the  Dominion. 
Of  these  the  Huffed  Grouse  (/J<i»<i,v<i 
II  III  bell  lis)  has  the  widest  distribution, 
ranging  through  the  whole  wooded 
country  from  east  to  west  and  from  the 
southern  border  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
liarrens  of  the  North.  The  Canada  Grouse 
(Ciiiiiicliiles  caiiiuliiisis)  is  also  found  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  conlines  itself  to  the 
spruce  woods  of  the  North.  The  remaining 
species  of  Wood  Grouse  are  restricted  to 
the  forest  slopes  of  the  western  mountains. 
In  the  sub-Arctic  regions  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  West,  five  species  and 
several  sub-species  of  Ptarmigan  have 
been  discovered  bv  adventurous  explorers. 
Their  haunts  being  diflicult  of  access,  how- 
ever, they  arc  but  little  known.  On  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  where  they  arc  gene- 
rally called  "  Prairie  chicken,"  two  splendid 
species  of  the  Grouse  family  are  common  ; 
living  in  the  open  and  lying  well  to  a  dog, 
they  are  ideal  birds  from  a  sportsman's  point 
of  view.  The  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  {Pcdio- 
cades  phasianelhis)  is  found  on  all  the 
prairies  from  Eastern  Manitoba  to  British 
Columbia,  and  has  of  late  extended  its 
range  eastward,  having  frequently  been 
found  in  North-Western  Ontario.  Since 
1881,  the  Pinnated  Grouse  {Tympanuclnis 
amciicaiius)  has  worked  its  way  nnrthward 
from  the  prairies  south  of  the  boundary, 
and  is  now  common  in  Manitoba  and 
Assiniboia.  In  the  sage  brush-land  of 
Saskatchewan  and  westward,  Sage  Grouse 
(Ceiilroccrciis  phasiaiiits)  occurs  in  small 
numbers.  This  is  the  largest  Grouse  of 
the  continent ;  it  is  a  ver}'  handsome 
bird,  but  not  so  highly  esteemed  by 
sportsmen  as  the  other  prairie  species. 

Up  to  about  35  years  ago  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  {Eclopisles  migraloniis)  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  American  birds. 
It  is  now  extinct,  and  the  whole  family 
{Colunibidae)  is  only  represented  in  Canada 
by  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  (Colitmba 
fasciata)  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
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little  Mourning  Dove  (Zeiiaidiira  maciviiiii), 
which  ranges  Ironi  N'ew  liiunswick  to  the 
Pacific. 

The    birils    of    prey    comprise    a    large 
number   of    species,   though    nowhere  are 
individuals  excessively  numerous.    Vultures 
are   represented    by    the   Turkey    Hu/zard 
(Calliarles    aura),    an    irregular    visitor   to 
most    of    the    provinces,    and    two    otiier 
species    which    have    been    recorded    but 
whose  occurrence  is  accidental.   Six  species 
of     Buzzards    and    some    sub-species    are 
generally  distributed  over  the  country,  the 
most     conspicuous     being     the    American 
Rough-legged   Hawk,  a  noble-looking  bird 
which,   however,    preys    only   upon    mice 
and   such   "  small   deer."     Eagles  are   now 
rare  in  all  settled  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
the     Golden     Eagle    {Aqiiila     cliiysai'los) 
extremely  so.     Tlie  Bald  Eagle  {Haliacliis 
Iciicoeet'lialiis)  is  more  often  seen,  especially 
in    winter,   when   it    visits    the    shores    of 
the  (ireat  Lakes  or  the   coasts.     Fourteen 
species    and    nearly   as   many   sub-species 
of   Owls  have  been  recorded  for  Canada, 
the     most     noticeable     being     the     fireat 
Horned    Owl    {liiibo    virginiaiius),    wliich, 
with   its  geographical   races,  ranges   from 
coast    to   coast   and    north    to   the   timber 
limit.     From  the  Arctic  circle  the  Snowy 
Owl    (Xyclea    nyclea)  drifts   southward    in 
winter     to     the     southern    boundary    and 
beyond    it.     Pcrliaps   the   most    abundant 
of     the     Owls    is    the    Short-eared    {Ash 
accipilriniis),   which    differs    from    all    the 
others  in  being  a  bird  of  the  open,  usually 
frequenting     marshes     or     meadow    land, 
where    it    both    hunts    and    roosts.     Two 
species  of    Cuckoos    and    one    Kingfisher 
are     summer     residents    of     Canada,     the 
Cuckoos   never  being  common  anywhere. 
Both    species   build   nests  for   themselves, 
not    having    acquired    the    parasitic   habit 
of    their    European    relative.     The    Belted 
Kingfisher    {Ceryle  alcyoii)   is    one    of    the 
most     widely    distributed     and     obtrusive 
birds     of     the     country,     ranging     from 
Labrador   to   Vancouver  Island  and  north 
to  the  Arctic  circle.     As  might  be  expected 
in  an  extensive  forest  country,  the  Wood- 
pecker family  is   well  represented,  eleven 
species     and     many    geographical    races 
being     found.       Several      of      these      are 
abundant   in   suitable    localities,  and   only 
on  the  open  prairie  are  they  absent.     The 
Pileated     Woodpecker    or    Cock    of    the 
Woods  [Ccophloeus  pikalus)  is  a  handsome 
bird,    nearly    as    large    as    a    pigeon ;    a 
resident   of    the   forest   from   the   Atlantic 
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coast  to  ^■a^cou\•cr  Island,  its  range  is 
becoming  restricted  to  the  northern  part 
of  its  former  haunts  as  the  heavv  timber 
is  destroyed. 

The  family  of  Nighthawks  {Capriiintl 
gidac)  furnishes  two  most  interesting 
species,  both  of  which  attract  attention 
wherever  heard  or  seen,  namely,  the  Whip- 
poor-Will  because  of  its  clear-cut  enuncia- 
tion of  the  syllables  from  which  its  name 
is  derived,  and  the  Xighthavvk  by  reason 
of  its  powers  of  flight  and  the  hollow 
booming  sound  it  produces  as  it  swoops 
downwards  from  time  to  time  when 
circling  about  over  its  nesting-place.  To 
most  people  the  Whip-poor-Will  iAii/io- 
slomti^  vocilcrus)  is  a  voice  and  nothing 
more,  for  the  bird  is  a  dweller  in  the 
woods,  is  silent  during  the  day,  and  only 
moves  and  sings  in  the  obscurity  of  its 
haunts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Night- 
hawk  (Clwrdeiles  virgiiiianiis)  flies  high 
in  the  open  at  all  times,  except  on  the 
very  brightest  days,  and  so  can  be  readily 
observed. 

Although  Humming  Birds  are  usually 
associated  with  the  tropics,  Canada  can 
boast  of  five  species  as  regular  summer 
residents.  The  Ruby-throated  Humming 
Bud  (Trochiliis  colitbris)  ranges  and  breeds 
in  all  the  provinces  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Western  Manitoba  ;  the  other  four  species 
are  found  commonly  in  favourable  localities 
in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

None    of    the    Flycatchers    are    briglit- 
plumaged  birds,  yet  their  habit  of  sitting 
exposed   on    bare   branches  renders  them 
noticeable.      .A.bout     fifteen     species     and 
some    varieties    have    been    recorded    for 
the   whole    country,   of    which    the    most 
typical  is  the  Kingbird  ('Avd/nnis  lyraiuius), 
found  commonly  wherever  trees  grow,  in 
all  the  provinces.     Representatives  of  the 
Corvidae,    which     include     the     Magpies, 
Crow.s,     and     Jays,     are     very     much     in 
evidence     in     all    wooded    parts    of     the 
Dominion.     The    Magpie   (Pica   pica   hud- 
soiiia)  and  most  of  the  Jays  are  restricted 
to  Saskatchewan  and  tlie  West.     The  Blue 
Jay    iCyanocilla    crislala)    is    an    abundant 
species  in  all  provinces  east  of  Saskatche- 
wan ;    while  the   Canada  Jay   or  "  Whisky 
lack "      (Peiisoiens      canadensis)      confines 
tself   to  the  northern   forests   of   all    pro- 
•inces  except    perhaps   British   Columbia. 
Ravens  (Corvus  corax  principalis)  are  found 
nore  commonly  on  the  Pacific  coast  now 
han  elsewhere,  though  their  range  extends 
cross    the    entire    country.      They    soon 


retire  as  tlie  land  is  settled.  The  Ameri- 
can Crow  (C.  bracliyihynclius),  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  flourish  and  increase 
as  the  land  is  settled,  and  is  abundant 
everywhere  east  of  Alberta.  Westward 
its  place  is  taken  by  an  allied  species. 

The  family  Icteridae,  which  includes 
the  Blackbirds,  Meadowlarks,  Orioles,  etc., 
contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
melodious  of  Canadian  birds.  The  Bob- 
o'-link  enlivens  the  hay  meadows  of  the 
eastern  provinces  and  the  prairies  of 
the  West,  to  the  Rockies,  with  its  rollick- 
ing song  ;  while  tlie  brilliant  plumage  and 
flute-like  notes  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole 
(Icterus  galbula)  never  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  Meadowlark  (Slnrnella  magna) 
of  the  eastern  provinces  and  the  Western 
Meadowlark  (S.  magna  neglecia)  of  the 
prairies  are  both  remarkable  songsters, 
the  western  variety  particularly  so.  In 
this  family  is  found  the  only  bird  of 
Canada  which  habitually  deposits  its  eggs 
in  other  birds'  nests,  the  Cowbird  (Molo- 
tJirns  atcr),  having  the-same  parasitic  habit 
as  the  European  Cuckoo. 

The  Finches  and  Sparrows  (Fringillidae) 
are  a  large  family  containing  many  well- 
marked  species.  Among  them  the  Evening 
Grosbeak  (Hesperiphona  vespertina),  Pine 
Grosbeak  (Pinicola  eniicleator),  and  Rose- 
breasted  Grosbeak  (Habia  Indoviciana)  are 
particularly  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
their  bright  plumage  and  musical  notes. 
Representatives  of  the  family  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  country  at  all  seasons, 
though  of  course  the  number  of  species 
and  of  individuals  is  far  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  This  group,  however, 
provides  a  large  proportion  of  our  winter 
visitors.  Among  the  commonest  of  these 
are  Snowflakes,  Redpolls,  Pine  Grosbeaks, 
and  two  species  of  Crossbills. 

Swallows  (Hirundinidae)  are  abundant 
in  all  open  parts  of  the  country,  more 
especially  where  it  is  well  settled  and 
cultivated.  There  are  six  species,  only 
one  of  which,  the  Bank  Swallow  (Hirun- 
dtnida  riparia),  has  retained  its  primitive 
nesting  habits,  all  the  others  preferring 
to  make  use  of  buildings  as  breeding- 
places  wherever  such  are  available.  A 
typical  species  is  the  Purple  Martin 
(Prague  siibis),  which  is  somewhat  irre- 
gularly distributed  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Vancouver  Island. 

In  the  spring  and  autumn  Canada 
swarms  with  the  hosts  of  Warblers 
(Mniotillidae)  which  at    these   seasons   are 
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migrating  to  and  from  their  summer 
quarters.  There  are  about  38  species 
of  the  brightly  plumaged  little  birds 
recognized,  with  many  sub-species.  Many 
of  them  are  rare  or  local  in  distribution  ; 
while  others  range  and  breed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  suited  to  their 
requirements.  One  of  the  best-known 
and  widely  distributed  of  the  group  is 
the  Yellow  Warbler  (Dendroica  aesliva), 
which  is  common  everywhere,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  British  Columbia,  breeding 
throughout  its  range.  Though  called 
"Warblers,"  very  few  of  these  birds 
rank  high  as  songsters  ;  they  are,  however, 
active,  merry  little  creatures,  constantly 
Hitting  from  twig  to  twig,  and  all  the 
time  singing  such  notes  as  they  have, 
apparently  to  show  their  joy  at  returning 
to  their  Canadian  home. 

Among  the  Mockers  and  Wrens 
(Troglodylidae)  are  found  some  of  our 
best  singers.  The  famous  Mocking  Bird 
of  the  South  has  been  found  in  Southern 
Ontario,  but  is  only  accidental  there ; 
its  near  relatives  the  Catbird  [Galeoscoptes 
carolinensis)  and  Brown  Thrasher  (7avo- 
stoma  nifttm)  nearly,  if  not  quite,  com- 
pensate for  its  absence,  both  of  them 
being  possessed  of  musical  powers  of 
the  highest  order.  Catbirds  are  found 
in  all  the  provinces  and  are  abundant 
in  many  places.  The  Thrasher  has  not 
such  a  wide  range,  but  is  common  in 
parts  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba. 
West  of  that  it  occurs  locally  to  Southern 
Alberta.  The  Wrens,  of  which  there 
are  seven  species  and  several  varieties, 
are  represented  in  all  provinces;  all  are 
possessed  with  the  usual  Wren  charac- 
teristics, viz.  unlimited  vitality  and  voices 
which  never  tire. 

Wherever  there  are  forest  trees, 
especially  conifers,  Creepers  (Certhiidae), 
Nuthatches  and  Tits  (Puni/iit)  and  Kinglets 
(Sylviidae)  of  several  species  are  sure  to 
be  found  at  all  seasons,  for  while  some 
of  these  little  birds  are  migrants  or  partial 
migrants,  most  of  them  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  brave  the  Canadian  winters  even 
in  the  northern  forests  of  Manitoba. 

Thruslies  (Tiirdidae)  are  all  summer 
residents  onlv.  .About  twelve  species  are 
recognized  with  many  sub-species.  Most 
of  them  are  birds  of  the  woodland,  and 
being  of  plain  plumage  do  not  attract 
attention,  though  they  are  excellent 
songsters.  There  are,  however,  two  well- 
marked  exceptions  to  the  family  rule,  the 
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being  one.  No  bird  is  more  in  evidence 
everywhere  than  this.  It  seems  to  delight 
in  the  society  of  man  and  makes  itseli 
at  home  in  the  busiest  part  of  tlie  cities, 
where  it  will  nest  wherever  it  linds  a 
convenient  place,  even  if  it  be  in  a  railway 
station.  Its  range  e.xtends  right  across  the 
country,  the  Britislt  Columbia  form  lieing 
considered  a  sub-species.  The  other 
exception  is  the  Bluebird  {Si,iliii  sialis). 
While  this  beautiful  creature  is  just  as 
familiar  as  the  Robin  and  attaches  itself 
closely  to  the  settlements,  nesting  in  the 
orchard  and  garden,  it  is  gentle  and  ijuiet 
in  manner.  The  Robin  shouts  his  notes 
defiantly  from  the  house-  or  tree-top  and 
cares  nothing  who  hears  or  sees  him  ;  the 
Bluebird  softly  and  persuasively  sings  his 
pretty  song  from  a  fence-post  or  apple- 
tree,  wafting  it  to  you,  as  it  were,  with 
a  desire  to  please.  The  Bluebirds'  range 
is  restricted  to  the  provinces  east  of 
Central   Manitoba. 

HanimaU 

Considering  the  great  area  of  Canada 
and  its  varied  physical  features,  the 
number  of  distinct  species  of  mammals  is 
comparatively  small,  but  as  the  range  of 
many  of  these  species  extends  across  the 
entire  Dominion,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  a  great  number  of  geographical 
races  or  varieties  have  been  recognized 
and  described  by  naturalists.  Small  as  tlic 
number  of  species  is,  they  have  been 
the  source  of  much  wealth  to  the  country, 
for  among  them  are  many  of  the  most 
valuable  fur-bearing  animals  known,  and 
the  individuals  of  most  of  the  important 
species  are  abundant  in  their  chosen 
haunts.  The  whaling  industr}'  of  our 
coasts  has  also  long  been,  and  still  is,  a 
profitable  enterprise. 

The  Order  Cetacea,  which  includes 
Whales,  Porpoises,  and  Dolphins,  is  well 
represented  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  where  "  fisheries  "  are  still 
carried  on,  though  not  so  extensively  as 
in  former  years.  On  the  Atlantic  coast 
six  species  of  Right  Whales  are  found, 
among  them  being  the  valuable  Greenland 
Whale  (Balaena  mysiicciiis),  famous  for  its 
large  yield  of  oil  and  whalebone.  This 
species  sometimes  attains  a  length  of 
60  ft.,  but  specimens  of  that  size  are 
rarely  seen  now.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
three  Right  Whales  occur,  the  best 
known   of   these   being   Sibbald's    Rorqual 


(/•■i/ii<-(i, >/■/<■;. I  >//i(>ri/i/;},  con\monly  knmvn 
as  the  sulphur-lHJttom,  which  is  also  fouiid, 
though  nirely,  in  the  North  .\tlanlic.  This 
Whale  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  of  living  animals,  frequently 
reaching  a  length  of  75  ft.  and  occa- 
sion.iUy  more.  In  both  oceans  the  Sperm 
Whale  appears  off  the  coast  at  limes, 
though  it  is  never  common. 

In  the  waters  off  the  shore-line  of  both 
oceans,  in  all  the  b.ays,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers  Dolphins  and  Porpoises 
abound,  eleven  species  being  known. 
.Among  the  best-known  forms  are  the 
Hlackfish  {Globioicf'liiila  ihWijvI,  Grampus 
(OriUiipiis  grisciis),  and  the  Killer  {Orca 
iina).  These  occur  on  both  coasts,  while 
the  remarkable  Narwhal  (Moncnlon 
moiioaras)  and  White  Whale  (Ddphiii- 
iiptcnii  leucas)  are  winter  visitors  on  the 
.Atlantic  side  from  the  frozen  North,  wliich 
is  tlieir  usual  habitat. 

Order  Gliuks — Rodkxts 

This  is  the  largest  order  of  nianniuils 
both  in  number  of  species  and  in 
individuals.  Most  of  the  species  are  of 
small  size,  the  Beaver  being  the  largest 
Canadian  form. 

Hahe  Family — Liii'ouiDAE 

'Ihe  Varying  or  Snowshoe  Hare  {Lepiis 
amcricaiius)  has  a  very  wide  distribution, 
being  found  in  all  the  wooded  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  tlic  Pacific.  In  the 
province  of  Manitoba  and  the  northern 
part  of  British  Columbia  this  Hare  is 
extremely  numerous  in  some  seasons.  In 
the  otlier  provinces  it  is  common  at  all 
times,  but  its  numbers  do  not  periodically 
fluctuate  as  they  do  in  Manitoba  and 
westward.  On  the  prairies  a  large 
Hare,  commonl)-  known  as  the  "Jack 
Rabbit"  (/,.  campcslris),  occurs  sparinglj', 
and  there  are  also  three  or  four  small  Hares 
or  "  Cotton-tail  Rabbits"  found  in  suitable 
places  from  Ontario   to  the   Pacific  coast. 

PoKCLi'iSK  Family— EuETHizoNTi DAK 

The  Canadian  Porcupine  {Erciliizon 
tionalii)  ranges  right  across  the  Dominion, 
being  found  in  all  the  wooded  country. 
It  is  an  independent,  blundering  sort  of 
creature  and  quite  inoffensive,  except  for 
its  habit  of  intruding  into  camps  and 
gnawing  everything  that  happens  to  have 
a  flavour  of  salt  about  it. 
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Mofsi-:  I-'amilv— Mi'uiDAi- 
The  species  in  this  group  are  m.niv  .uul 
of  individuals  there  are  legions,  ill  Imt 
one  of  them  being  just  as  objectionable  in 
Canada  as  they  aie  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  exxeplion  is  the  Muskral 
(/•'(7>(T  :iluilii<iis).  This  little  animal  is 
common  everywhere  about  marshes,  rivers, 
and  streams  from  coast  to  coast.  In 
marshes  it  builds  houses  after  the  manner 
of  the  Beaver  for  winter  prolectinii,  but  in 
streams  it  burrows  in  the  b.mks.  Muskral 
fin-,  when  in  prime  condilion,  is  of  high 
qualily  and   :ilways  in  gond  (Icniaiid. 

1!i;avi;u  I'"amily— Castokidak 
The  Beaver  {Castor  canadensis)  is  foiuid 
w^herever  there  arc  wooded  streams  an<l 
lakes  in  all  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
Some  few  years  ago  this  valuable  fur- 
bearing  animal  was  perilously  near  exter- 
mination, but  owing  to  the  protection 
wisely  afforded  il,  the  Beaver  is  again 
becoming  abundant  in  many  districts. 
The  engineering  skill  displayed  by  this 
animal  in  constructing  dams  to  form  lakes 
and  in  building  its  winter  houses  seems 
sometimes  to  surpass  the  limits  of  mere 
instinct,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Indians  and  trappers  crediting  it  with 
reasoning  powers  httle  short  of  human. 

SqUIKHE  I.    FaM  I LY — SCI  L'  Nl  DA  E 

Among  the  Squirrels  are  to  be  found  the 
most  active  and  brightest  of  the  rodents. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  Woodchuck  and 
Gophers,  are  burrowcrs,  but  as  they  arc 
diurnal  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
summer  out  in  the  open,  they  are  readily 
observed  and  well  known.  The  most 
typical  Squirrels,  however,  are  creatures  of 
tlic  woods,  living  chiefly  in  trees,  in  which 
they  make  their  nests.  The  individuals  of 
nearly  all  species  are  abundant.  The 
burrowing  varieties,  in  fact,  arc  so 
numerous  in  the  West  as  to  be  injurious 
to  agriculture. 

The  only  common  Marmot  in  Canada 
is  the  Woodchuck  or  Ground-hog  (Arclo- 
niys  monax),  which  is  found  on  almost 
every  farm  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
West  of  Ontario  it  is  rare.  On  the  prairies 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  a  few 
colonies  of  Prairie-dogs  have  been 
found.  .As  tliis  country  is  now  becoming 
settled  the  Prairie-dogs  will  soon  he 
exterminated. 

In  Manitoba  and  the  western  provinces 
there  are  three  or  four  species  of  Ground 
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1.   BUFFAIjO. 


2.  COYOTE. 


3.   BISON. 


4.    RED    DEEE. 


5.   MOOSE    HEAD. 


6.   MOOSE, 
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Squim-ls  I'l  ii.'i'ULis.  all  of  which  ;irc  in 
rather  bad  repute  as  crop  destroyers.  The 
most  noticeable  of  them  is  the  Striped 
Gopher  (Sf'^rmof'liiliis  Iriilfi-fiiiliiioiliiA 
which  by  reason  of  its  habit  of  sitting 
straight  up  in  front  of  its  burrow  is  sure 
to  attract  a  traveller's  attention. 

.Mlied  to  the  Gophers  are  the  Chipmunks, 
of  which  the  Kastern  C'hiptniuik  {Tiiiiiiuf 
slrialiis)  is  the  typical  form.  These  pretty 
animals  arc  burrowers  also,  but  they  do 
not  live  in  the  open  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gophers,  their  favourite  haunts  being 
wooded  banks  or  hill-sides,  old  fences, 
piles  of  rock,  etc. 

The  largest  and  liandsomesi  of  the  Tree 
Squirrels  is  the  Grey  Squirrel  iSciiinis 
Ciirclini'itsis).  which  is  found  chielly  in 
Southern  Ontario.  .Although  called  by 
most  writers  the  Grey  -Squirrel,  the  great 
majority  of  these  animals  in  Canada  arc 
black.  As  this  Squirrel  is  considered  a 
delicacy  for  the  table,  it  has  been  hunted 
so  persistently  that  it  is  on  the  verge  of 
extermination.  The  Red  Squirrel  {S. 
hiuisoniciis),  with  its  various  geographical 
races,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
certainlv  the  most  obtrusive  animal  of  the 
Canadian  woods. 

There  are  two  species  of  Flying  Squirrels 
found  in  Canada,  Sciiirol>lcnis  volaiis 
and  .S.  sabri  litis,  but  as  they  are 
nocturnal  and  very  quiet  in  their  habits 
thev  are  less  frequently  observed  than 
others  of  the  family.  Both  are  found  in 
Ontario,  but  the  range  of  each  with  its 
varieties  is  not  satisfactorily  determined  in 
the  other  provinces. 

The  Order  Insectivora  includes  the 
Shrews  {Soricidae)  and  the  Moles  (Talpidac). 
In  both  these  families  the  species  are  few, 
and  the  individuals,  though  abundant  in 
places  owing  to  their  manner  of  life,  are 
but  rarely  seen.  Among  the  Shrews  is 
Hoy's  Shrew  (Sorex  hoyi),  the  smallest 
American  mammal.  About  five  species  are 
said  to  be  Canadian,  but  probably  more 
will  be  found  when  they  have  been  better 
studied.  The  best-known  Mole  is  the  Star- 
nosed  (Coni/v/Hm  crisiala),  which  has  a  wide 
range.  Representatives  of  both  families 
are  found  in  all  provinces. 

For  some  reason  Bats  (Chiroplcra)  are 
not  particularly  abundant  anyw-here  in 
Canada  ;  sometimes  in  certain  localities  a 
considerable  number  may  be  seen  on  their 
evening  flight,  but  such  occasions  are  rare. 
The  largest  species  is  the  Hoary  Ba 
[Lasiiinis  cinercus),  which  in  expanse  may 


measure  a  little  over  i  ft.  The  com- 
monest is  the  Silver-haired  Bat  (f.asioii- 
wli'ris  notlivtiiiiiiis),  a  beautiful  lillle 
creature.  The  Iloary  B.it  is  restricted  to 
Ontario,  the  four  or  live  other  Canadian 
species  being   more   gencrallv  distriliulod. 

1")EF.K  Family— CKKvinAi: 

This  family  is  particularly  well  repre- 
sented in  Canada,  six  wcll-defmed  species 
with  several  varieties  of  each  being  found 
within  the  Dominion.  Among  them  are 
the  Moose  (Alecs  (jiiiericuiiiis'),  and  the 
Wapiti  (Cirrus  cnnailciisis)  the  two  largest 
and   most   m.agnilicent   deer  in  tlie  world. 

Nowadays  the  Wapiti  is  found  only  in 
the  wooded  country  from  Lake  Manitoba 
westward  to  Vancouver  Island.  The 
Moose  has  a  wide  distribution,  inhabiting 
all  the  forests  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Pacific.  The  White-tailed  Deer  (Odocoili'iis 
virgiiiiiiiiiis)  with  its  varieties  is  the  com- 
monest and  most  widely  distributed  of  all. 
being  found  throughout  the  temperate 
region,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
except  on  the  treeless  plains  of  tlie  West. 

The  range  of  the  Black-tailed  Deer 
(0.  Iiciiiiciiiiis)  is  restricted  to  the  southern 
part  of  tlie  temperate  region  from  Central 
Manitoba  to  the  Pacific.  A  somewhat 
similar  animal,  the  Cohimbian  Deer 
(0.  coliimhianus),  occurs  only  in  Southern 
British  Columbia. 

The  Caribou  arc  divided  by  some 
naturalists  into  two  species — Woodland 
Caribou  (Raiigifcr  carbon)  and  Barren- 
ground  Caribou  (A',  arcliciis),  witli  several 
varieties  of  each.  In  one  of  the  various 
forms,  Caribou  are  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Canada  from  coast  to 
coast ;  the  Barren-ground  race  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  .\rctic  fauiial 
region. 

Proxg-horxs— Antilocapridae 
The  Prong-horned  Antelope  formerly 
ranged  in  bands  over  the  prairies  of  part 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
but  the  very  few  left  arc  confined  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  latter  province. 
As  it  does  not  seem  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  modern  conditions,  its  extinction 
within  a  few  years  is  certain. 

Cattle— Bovi  DAE 

This   family  contains   four   well-marked 

species  with  only  two  or  three  recognized 

varieties.     In   this   group   is   the    Bison  or 

Buffalo  (Bison  bison),  at  one  time  the  most 
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.diund.inl  of  Ihe  large  (piadrnpeds  of 
America,  but  now  ahiiost  extinct  as  a  wild 
anim.d.  In  f.ict,  Ihe  only  herd  not  now 
held  on  Goveninient  resiTves,  is  that 
discovered  on  the  pl.iins  of  Ihi-  Cinat 
Sl.ive  River  of    tin-  far   Xorlli-Wesl. 

On  the  .\ri.lic  barrens  east  of  the 
M,ickeiuie  River,  the  Miisk  Ox  [Ovibiis 
mosiliiiliis)  roams  in  small  bands,  safe  from 
all  but  the  most  enthusiastic  sportsmen 
and  llie  few  Kskimo  who  inhabit  that 
inliospilable  region. 

The  Mountain  Sheep  or  Hig-horn  (Oris 
i  aiiiiihtisis)~onc  o(  the  most  attractive  game 
animals  of  the  world— reaches  perfeclion 
in  the  mountains  of  I!|■ili^1l  Cohnnbia, 
Three  varieties  of  this  form  are  also 
found  in  the  same  province — 0.  slonci,  O. 
fannini,  and  0.  dalli.  By  some  authorities 
tliese  three  are  accorded  specific  rank. 

Wherever  there  arc  higli  mountains  in 
British  Columbia  the  Mountain  Goat 
{Orciinnis  moiilana)  is  abundani,  more 
especially  near  tlie  coast.  It  is  said  to 
be  tlie  only  game  animal  which  has  not 
decreased  in  number  since  the  arrival  of 
the  wliile  man  in  .\merica. 

Order  1'"kuae — Flesh-eaters 
Family  Olariidac,  Eared  Seals.  These 
large  animals  are  found  only  on  the  Pacific  ' 
coast,  and  even  there  the  valuable  Fur  Seal 
{Olocs  ahiscantis)  is  only  an  accidental  k 
visitor  to  British  Columbia.  The  huge  Sea 
Lion  (Eumetopias  stellcri)  is  fairly  abundant 
in  the  same  seas  north  of  lat.  51°.  Unlike 
the  last,  it  is  a  Hair  Seal  and  therefore  not 
so  highly  valued. 

Tlie  W.ih'us  family  (Odobenidac)  provides 
Iiut  one  species  in  Canadian  fauna,  the 
Atlantic  Walrus  (Odoheiius  rosmanis),  which 
ranges  from  the  Arctic  regions  south  to 
Labrador.  .\n  allied  species  (0.  oberus) 
occurs  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  Pacific  and  may  sometimes  wander 
as  far  south  as  British  Columbia. 

Six  species  of  Seals  inhaliit  the  Arctic  seas 
and  are  at  times  recorded  from  our  Atlantic 
sliores  :  of  these  tlic  best  known  is  tlie 
Harbour  Seal  (Pliora  viliilina),  which  is 
common  at  all  seasons.  A  closely  allied 
species  is  very  abundant  along  the  coast 
and  for  some  distance  up  the  rivers  of 
British  Columbia. 

The  Family  Procyonidae  is  represented 
by  only  one  species— the  Racoon  (Procyon 
lolor),  which  is  found  commonly  in  the 
provinces  of  (Quebec  and  Ontario,  sparingly 
in  Manitoba,  and  rarely  farther  west.     Of 
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late  vears  its  beautiful  fur  has  become  valu- 
able, but  though  constantly  hunted  it  seems 
able  to  hold  its  own. 


Rears— Ursidae 

Although  the  Bears  are  classed  as 
carnivorous  animals,  they  devour  such  a 
variety  of  food  that  they  are  practically 
omnivorous  ;  llesh,  fish  and  fowl,  insects, 
berries  and  roots  all  are  equally  acceptable 
to  a  hungry  bear,  so  that  in  the  summer 
there  is  always  something  in  season  to 
satisfy  its  appetite.  In  the  winter  all  the 
Bears  except  the  male  Polar  Bear  become 
dormant,  retiring  to  some  shelter  where 
they  sleep  until  the  return  of  spring  arouses 
their  activity. 

The  Polar  Bear  (TluiUirclos  iiuviliniiis) 
prowls  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  it  is  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  bv  whalers  and  others 
whose  adventures  take  them  into  those 
desolate  seas. 

In  tlie  mountains  of  the  North-West 
and  in  British  Columbia  the  Grizzly  Hear 
(Ursiis  hornlulis)  is  still  comparatively 
conmioii.  This  is  the  most  formidable  bear 
known,  although  its  ferocity  was  much 
exaggerated  by  the  earlv  hunters.  An 
unwounded  bear  will  rarely  attack  a  man, 
but  when  wounded,  or  in  defence  of  its 
young,  the  Grizzly  becomes  a  most 
dangerous  antagonist. 

The  commonest  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  Canadian  Bears  is  the  Black 
Bear  [U.  amcricaiiiis),  which  may  be  found 
in  every  province  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  It  varies  in  colour  from 
light  brown  to  glossy  black.  Animals 
in  the  brown  phase  are  generally  called 
Cinnamon  Bears  by  hunters.  A  smaller 
variety  occurs  in  Labrador. 

A  few  specimens  of  a  White  Bear 
{U.  kcrmoiiti)  have  been  taken  in 
British  Columbia,  but  whether  this  is  a 
good  species  or  only  a  variety  is  not  yet 
certain. 

The  Weasel  family  {Miis/iiidiie)  is  a 
group  of  animals  which,  though  varying 
much  in  external  appearance,  are  shown  to 
be  very  closely  related  when  their  anatomy 
is  studied.  Among  them  are  many  of 
the  most  valuable  fur-bearing  animals 
of  the  world,  their  product  forming 
an  important  item  of  the  wealth  of 
Canada. 

The     Otter     [Lull  a    laiuulcfisis)    ranges 


from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  was 
formerly  common  throughout  ;  the  great 
demand  for  its  skin,  however,  nearly 
caused  its  extermination,  but  having  been 
protected  for  a  few  years  if  is  said  to  be 
increasing  in  the  unsettled  districts.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  the  Sea  Otter  [Lala.x  liitris) 
is  occasionally  seen,  but  it  is  extremely 
scarce  everywhere.  The  beautiful  bi:t 
highly  odoriferous  Skunk  (Mephitis  mephitis) 
is  found  in  all  provinces.  Its  fur  is  in 
demand  always,  though  in  life  the  animal 
is  decidedly  unpopular.  Several  species 
or  sub-species  are  claimed  for  the  Domin- 
ion, but  as  they  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  and  their  habits  are  alike  the 
distinction  is  only  important  to  experts. 
On  the  uncultivated  plains  of  the  West 
the  American  B.idger  (Taxidea  Icixiis)  is 
not  uncommon,  though  owing  to  its 
nocturnal  and  subterranean  life  it  is  not 
often  observed.  Its  hide  is  too  tliick  and 
fur  too  coarse  to  be  of  commercial  value. 
The  Mink  (Puioiiiis  visoii)  is  very 
generally  distributed,  being  equally  at 
home  in  wooded  country  and  open  plains, 
provided  there  is  water  within  reasonable 
distance.  Its  fur  is  in  great  demand  and 
brings  a  good  price  in  all  markets.  There 
are  three  species  of  Weasels  and  some 
varieties  of  each  found  within  the 
Dominion.  The  Ermine  (P.  loiigi- 
Ciiiida),  which  turns  white  in  the  winter, 
furnishes  a  fur  of  some  value.  Skins  of 
all  species  which  assume  the  white 
pliase  in  winter  are  also  used,  the  price 
of  none  of  them  being  very  high.  The 
Fisher  (Miistelu  peiinanti)  ranges  through 
the  great  coniferous  forests,  from  coast  to 
coast,  but  is  never  abundant  anywhere. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  Marten  group  of 
this  family  and  by  many  people  considered 
the  handsomest.  Its  fur  is  always 
valuable,  but  varies  much  in  price 
according  to  colour  and  quality.  Another 
important  fur-bearer  is  the  Pine  Marten 
{M.  americaiia),  also  called  American 
Sable.  This,  too,  is  a  deep  forest  animal 
which  retreats  from  settlements,  but  is 
still  found  in  some  abundance  in  the 
evergreen  woods  of  all  provinces.  Several 
geograpliical  races  are  recognized,  but 
as  they  depend  chielly  upon  colour  and 
size  the  distinction  is  not  of  much  value. 
The  most  extraordinary  animal  of  the 
whole  family  is  the  Wolverine  (G/i/o  lusciis), 
a  powerful  ungainly  brute,  feared  and 
hated    bv    all     inhabitants    of    the    forests 


of   the    North.     It    carries    valuable    fur, 
but  is  hard  to  trap. 

The  Canidae  does  not  contain  many 
species,  but  individuals  of  each  are 
numerous  in  places,  the  Red  Fox 
il'iilpes  fulvus)  being  quite  abundant 
tliroughout  its  range,  which  extends  clear 
across  the  country.  This  animal  seems 
so  well  able  to  adapt  itself  to  modern 
conditions  that  it  is  quite  as  common 
near  tlie  settled  country  as  in  the  wilds. 
Several  geographical  races  are  recognized 
and  there  is  great  variation  in  colouring. 
One  phase  with  a  black  band  across  the 
shoulders  and  another  down  the  back 
is  known  as  the  "  Cross  Fox,"  the  "  Silver 
Grey  "  is  a  grey  phase,  while  the  famous 
"Black  Fox"  is  a  melanistic  form  of  the 
same  animal.  A  skin  of  the  latter  often 
sells  for  fabulous  prices.  The  little  Kit 
Fox  (V.  vclox)  is  an  animal  of  tlie  plains 
ranging  from  Western  Manitoba  to  the 
Rockies.  In  the  Arctic  regions  the  Blue 
Fox  (!'.  lagopiis),  which  turns  white 
in  winter,  is  abundant.  Timber  Wolves 
{Caiiis  occidciiialis)  are  found  in  all  the 
wooded  parts  of  Canada  remote  from 
settlements.  They  vary  very  much  in 
colour,  and  several  geographical  races 
have  been  suggested  largely  upon  that 
ground.  There  are  no  authentic  accounts 
of  Canadian  Wolves  ever  having  attacked 
a  human  being,  stories  to  that  effect 
having  been  evolved  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  writer.  From  the  north- 
western  part  of  Ontario  to  Britisli 
Columbia  the  Co3'ote  or  Prairie  Wolf  (C, 
lalniiis  is  common.  It  is  a  small  cunning 
animal  which  seems  able  to  adapt  itself 
to  changing  conditions,  and  so  is  holding 
its  own  even  on  the  farmed  lands  of  the 
West.  Of  the  Cats  [Fclidae]  the  species  are 
few  and  individuals  not  common.  The 
largest  is  the  Cougar  or  Mountain  Lion 
(Feiis  cougar),  now  extinct  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion  except  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  westward,  where  it  still  haunts 
the  forests  of  big  timber.  In  Southern 
Ontario  the  Wild  Cat  {Lynx  riifits)  was  in 
former  days  occasionally  taken.  It  is 
never  heard  of  now,  but  in  the  great  woods 
of  the  North  the  Canada  Lynx  (/,. 
caiuuleiisis)  still  roams  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  be  of  interest  to  hunters  and  trappers. 
Although  of  somewhat  formidable  appear- 
ance and  possessed  of  great  strength  for 
its  size,  it  is  cowardly  and  rarely  shows 
fight  unless  closely  cornered. 
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HK  Flora  of  Canada 
can  be  iinderstocd 
properly  only  when 
considered  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the 
\v  hole  of  X  o  r  t  h 
America.  Arbitrary 
boundary  lines  only 
by  chance  bear  any  relation  to  vegetation, 
and  this  when  definite  geographical 
barriers  happen  to  be  the  main  factors 
in  fixing  them.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
description  the  North  American  Continent 
may  be  regarded  as  separable  longi- 
tudinally into  three  great  regions:  (i) 
the  Atlantic  ;  (2)  the  middle  section— in 
which  is  included  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
(3)  Pacific — two  regions  characterized  by 
extensive  forest  growth,  separated  by  a 
mid-region  '  of  grassland  or  prairie  which 
merges  into  a  semi-arid  desert  in  the 
south  (Western  Texas)  and  extends 
through  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  to  the 

^  The  semi-arid  desert  lying  between  the  Rocky 
and  C^cade  Mountains  disappears  in  Washington. 


Pjarrcn  Lands  of  the  Far  North  beyond 
Great  Slave  Lake.  The  eastern  longi- 
tudinal zone  of  tlie  mid-region  constitutes 
the  great  cereal-growing  country,  vvhicli, 
as  one  progresses  northward  from  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  passes  more  and  inore  to 
the  north-west  until  the  rich  wheat-growing 
region  of  Alberta  is  reached.  The  cause 
for  this  lies  in  the  greater  rainfall  as  we 
proceed  northward,  which  allows  the 
grassland  to  be  more  or  less  occupied 
bv  low,  scattered  woodlands  before  the 
Barrens  are  reached.  In  Canada,  there- 
fore, a  northern  forest  belt  may  be  traced 
across  the  continent,  occupied  chiefly  by 
boreal  types  of  trees  of  smaller  stature, 
uniting  the  massive  forests  of  British 
Columbia  with  the  more  extensive  if  less 
imposing  ones  of  the  east.  The  Barren 
Lands  are  a  great  stretch  of  monotonous 
arctic  desert  lying,  roughly  speaking,  north 
of  latitude  65°  N.  as  far  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (longitude  135°  W.).  The 
shape  of  this  drear\'  area  is  roughlv 
triangular,    with    a   short   base    along   the 


north-west  shores  of  Hudson  Bav  with  its 
southernmost  limit  at  Cape  Clnnxiiill  ;nid 
its  apex  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  The  traditional  denomination  does 
not  include  the  similar  regions  of  Northern 
Ungava  and  Baflin  Land,  but  should  do  so 
from  the  floristic  point  of  view. 

It  is  important  for  a  further  general 
conception  to  consider  briefly  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  the  distribution  of  plants. 
The  subject,  as  applicable  to  Canada, 
requires  further  investigation,  but  the 
following  general  statements  mav  be  made. 
Losing  effective  crop-growing  temperatures 
as  a  liasis,  a  zone  of  moderate  conditions 
(the  Transition  of  Merriam)  includes  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  dips  to  the  southward  in  cross- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  then  passes 
north-westward  toward,  and  including  a 
large  portion  of,  Alberta.  Along  llie 
Pacific  slope  it  extends  nortluvards. 
Beyond  this  zone  stretches  a  wide  boreal 
zone  conspicuous  by  its  low,  open  forests 
and      corresponding      inidergrowtli,     and 
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lioiinded  on  the  north  liy  that  vague 
hue  of  demarcation,  the  limit  of  tiec 
growth.  This  line,  starting  at  about  57°  N. 
in  Ungava,  trends  towards  the  north  in 
the  Western  Provinces,  and  cannot  he 
said  to  reach  tlie  Pacitic  Ocean,  the 
influence  of  the  Chinook  winds  being 
seen  in  the  development  of  higli  vege- 
tation west  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  higher 
elevations  of  mountain  ranges  are  arctic 
in  the  character  of  their  vegetation,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  alpine.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  arctic  and  alpine  plants  are 
identical  spccilically,  though  they  may  be 
and  indeed  become  so  as  the  mountains 
lie  farther  to  the  north. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  have  a  flora 
allied  to  that  of  New  England  and 
New  York  and  the  higher  elevations  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  is,  however,  more 
especially  allied  to  Northern  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  while  the  vege- 
tation about  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  more 
closely  allied  with  that  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  southern  portions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  The  general  trend 
of  the  zones  is  south-west  and  north-east, 
but  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (New- 
foundland, Labrador)  the  vegetation  is 
uniformly  boreal,  although  a  number  of 
species  with  more  southerly  range  have 
their  northern  limits  of  distribution  in 
Newfoundland.  As  a  result  of  the  topo- 
graphy and  other  peculiar  local  conditions, 
quite  marked  local  peculiarities  in  the 
flora  occur.  Tims  the  Gaspe  Peninsula 
contains  a  flora  akin  to  that  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  New  Brunswick  possesses 
several  arctic  species  {Spinwa  salicifolia, 
Droscra  rolinidifolia,  Aiidiomcda  polifolia, 
etc.),  not,  however,  conlined  to  it,  but 
mentioned  here  to  indicate  the  general 
relations  of  the  flora  of  the  region  to 
that  of  tlie  Far  North. 

The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  like 
that  of  the  Hudson  above  New  York  City, 
produces  a  flora  of  more  southerly  aspect. 
This  meets  the  flora  of  south  New  England 
at  Montreal  and  its  vicinity,  so  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions 
to  the  botanists  in  North  America,  .-i 
number  of  species  are  confined  to  the 
Montreal  Mountain  either  entirely  or  to 
a  restricted  area  in  its  vicinity.  It  is,  for 
example,  one  of  the  few  if  not  the  only 
station  in  the  east  for  Galium  borcalc. 
Crataegus    oihiculata,    a     haw,    has     been 


found  only  at  this  point.  Apparently, 
however,  many  of  the  plants  which  used 
to  be  found  on  this  island  of  trap  rock 
have  either  altogether  disappeared  or  are 
disappearing,  a  condition  which  is  dout)t- 
less  due  to  the  influence  of  civilization, 
or    rather   to  some  of   its   attendant    evils. 

The  limestones  and  shales  of  this  dis- 
trict are  peculiarly  rich  in  rare  or  local 
species.  According  to  the  highest  autliori- 
ties,  there  are  in  North  .\merica  about 
i,ooo  species  of  haws  {Civldcgiis),  of  which 
probably  as  many  as  70  species  occur  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  many  of  them  not 
far  distant  from  Montreal.  Otlier  species 
found  in  the  same  district  are  the  iron- 
wood  (Ostiya  'i'iiginica),  the  slippery  elm 
[Uliniis  fulva),  the  bark  of  which  is  brouglit 
bv  the  "habitant"  to  the  market  as  part 
of  the  local  matcrui  uiedica  rnslica,  witch 
hazel  (Hamaindk  virginica),  and  hackberry 
{Cell is  occideiitalis). 

Another  remarkable  region  is  the 
peninsula  of  Ontario.  Surrounded  by 
three  of  the  Great  'Lakes  we  tind  here 
a  region  of  great  interest  agriculturally, 
as  indicated  by  the  plants  of  southern 
origin  which  find  a  home  in  this  small 
area.  Among  the  species  are  :  The 
cucumber  tree  {Magnolia  acuiiiiiiala),  the 
paw-paw  (Asiiiinia  triloba),  sassafras  {.S. 
vanifolunn),  the  buttonwood  {Plalaiiiis 
occidcnlalis),  the  crab-apple  {Pyrus  coio- 
iiaria),  the  Kentucky  coffee-tree  {Gyiniio- 
iladiis  dioica),  the  hone}'  locust  [Gledilna 
triacaiithus),  and  the  black-gum  [Nyssa 
sylvatica).  There  are,  of  course,  many 
others,  but  these  alone,  since  they  are 
very  generally  known,  will  indicate  the 
distinctlv  southerly  character  of  the  vege- 
tation of  this  limited  district. 

Large  areas  of  the  country  are  occupied 
by  lakes  of  most  intricate  shape  and  of 
all  sizes.  There  results  from  this  a  very 
large  and  at  present  only  little-studied 
fresh-water  flora.  Typha,  quillworts 
{Isoetes),  potamogetons,  sedges  and  rushes, 
and  many  other  water-inhabiting  plants 
and  those  occupying  very  wet  soil  occur 
in  hosts,  and  need  much  more  investiga- 
tion. Of  the  well-known  plants  especial 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  wild  rice 
{Xizania  aquaiica),  which  undoubtedly 
embraces  more  than  one  species.  This 
grows  over  a  large  territory  in  the  lake 
waters,  and  has  been  an  important  source 
of  food  for  Indians.  It  is  probably  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation,  and  may  become  an 
important      food     plant     for     civilization. 
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When  in  flower  it  is  very  beautiful.  The 
ripe  fruit  breaks  away  with  great  ease, 
and  is  gathered  by  beating  the  grain  into 
the  bottom  of  a  canoe  with  a  stick.  Like 
other  gr.iins,  it  is  affected  by  an  ergot. 

Parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence  runs  the 
Height  of  Land,  the  Laurentian  Mountains, 
which  marks  the  northern  limit  of  general 
agriculture  in  the  east.  For  example,  north 
of  Lac  Scul,  in  Keewatin,  frosts  may 
occur  at  any  time  during  the  summer. 
From  this  general  region  the  distribution 
of  plants  extends  north  of  westward  to  the 
Mackenzie  River  and  down  it  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
find  that  in  the  Yukon  district  the  climatic 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  ranching 
and  fruit  growing  possible.  Forests  of 
trees  large  enough  for  mining  timbers  and 
other  construction  are  here  found  and  tlie 
vegetation  in  general  is  allied  to  that  of 
the  Pacific  slope  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  general  trend  of  distribution  of 
plants  common  to  Yukon  and  the  more 
easterly  regions  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
saskatoon  (Aiiielaiicliier  almfolia).  which 
extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Yukon 
River    south-east    to   the    Saskatchewan. 

The  Saskatchewan  River  valley  is  a  strip 
of  co\mtry  which  bridges  the  west  and  the 
east.  Many  plants  common  to  the  east  and 
west  may  be  traced  along  the  Saskatchewan 
across  the  prairie  region.  The  black  birch 
{Betula  fontinalis)  may  serve  as  an  example. 

Here  are  to  be  found  one  of  the  two 
cacti  occurring  in  Canada  :  the  prickly  pear 
[Opuiitia  MisiOHiiensis).  where  it  has  been 
known  to  resist  a  temperature  of  — 55°  Fahr. ; 
the  other  species,  also  a  prickly  pear 
(O.  Rafiiiesqiii).  is  found  at  Pelee  Point 
Lake   Eric. 

South  of  this  river  valley,  the  prairies 
are  continuous  floristically  with  those  still 
farther  to  the  south. 

British  Columbia  is  the  meeting-place  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  flora  and  that  of  the 
Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Many  plants,  including 
trees,  are  found  over  the  whole  region  (the 
Douglas  spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  salmon- 
berry,  etc.),  while  others  are  more  locally 
distributed. 

We  may  now  consider  typical,  well- 
studied  areas.  The  first  of  these.  New 
Brunswick,  represents  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  country.  This  is  an  area  of  27,000 
square  miles,  with  a  homogeneous  climate 
and  topography,  the  latter  consisting  of 
extensive  plateaus  with  smoothly  rounded 
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surfaces,  the  major  (.-Icvatioiis  rcacliinjj  a 
lioijlht  of  J, 700  ft.  The  mean  temperatures 
of  summer  are  low  (61°  Kahr.)  owinj;  to  the 
iulluence  of  the  ocean,  which  .ilso  causes 
an  evenly  distributed  rainfall  of  about 
40  in.  and  generally  liij;h  liumidity.  The 
predominant  type  of  vegetation  to  be  found 
where  such  conditions,  coupled  with  fair 
drainage,  prevail  is  tl\e so-called  mesophytic, 
that  is,  a  type  which  is  adapted  to  conditions 
which  are  generally  favourable  to  growth 
and  do  not  place  a  special  tax  on  the 
plant.  Such  vegetation  consists  of  nearly 
continuous  forest,  interrupted  by  water 
bodies  and  bogs  on  one  hand  and  by  local 
features  (clifTs,  rocky  surfaces,  dry  barrens, 
etc.)  which  limit  growth  by  lack  of 
moisture  on  the  other. 

The  forests  are  composed  chiefly  of 
silver  maple  (.■)<(•(■  fiuclianiiuiii),  paper 
birch  (liiliiUi  /■<»/■» r/VWii).  red  spruce  {Picca 
rubra),  and  balsam  lir  (Ahies  balsaiiica). 
Other  species  whicli  occur  in  limited  num- 
bers are  the  white  pine  (Piniis  slrolnis),  elm 
(Ulniiis  Aiiu-riciiiia),  red  and  grey  pines 
(Piiiiis  resiiiosa  and  P.  lianksiana),  black 
spruce  {Picea  nigra),  white  cedar  (Tliiiya 
occiiieiilalis)  in  the  "  cedar  swamps,"  and 
hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadensis).  Tlic  black 
spruce  is  peculiar  in  growing  in  both  wet 
and  high  rocky  situations,  and  takes  in  the 
latter  the  peculiar  dwarfed  "  pucker-bush" 
character,  usually'  seen  in  habitats  exposed 
to  strong  prevailing  winds.  Along  the 
banks  of  streams  the  alder  {Alniis  incana) 
is  characteristic,  while  somewhat  removed 
from  the  banks,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  lakes,  the  sweet  gale  {Myrica 
Gii/t'i  and  the  beautiful  little  shrubby  heath 
peculiar  to  the  north-east,  rhododendron 
[Rhodora),  are  to  be  found.  The  marshes 
and  bogs  support  vegetations  of  very 
specialized  kinds,  of  which  may  he 
mentioned  as  prominent  examples  certain 
stiff-leaved  grasses,  sedges,  the  marsh 
cinquefoil  {Polcniilla  paliislns),  and  a  shield 
fern  (Afpidiiim  Thdypteris),  all  growing  in 
a  substratum  composed  of  vegetable  debris 
(turf )  clothed  with  a  growth  of  mosses,  of 
which  the  sphagnums,  peculiar  for  their 
water-holding  capacity,  are  predominant. 
Under  certain  conditions,  swamps  may  be 
forested  by  black  spruce  and  tamarac 
{Larix  Americana),  together  with  bushy 
heaths,  and  these  are  usually  designated 
as  "  tamarac  swamps."  Rocks  and  cliffs 
support  only  a  very  scanty  growth  of 
lichens  and  mosses,  while  the  dry  moors 
or   barrens   have   also   low   heaths,   plants 


with  very  thick,  coriaceous  le.ives  cli.spl.iyuig 
adaptations  connected  with  economy  of 
water->upply,  such  as  rolled  margins,  dense 
tomentum  covering  the  under  surfaces,  etc. 
The  s.ilt  marshes,  wliich  although  w.iUiy 
enough  nui>t  be  regarded  as  "  physio- 
logically dry,"  also  bear  a  characteristic 
vegetation,  of  which  fleshy  species  such 
as  the  salicornias  (pickle-wceds)  and  the 
sea-lavender (^.SVii/zi (land  sea-blight  (.S"»<i(-./<i) 
are  striking  components. 

Oeserving  of  special  mention  aho  are 
the  raised  peat  bogs  found  along  the  coast 
of  the  Hay  of  ■•"nndy.  These  are  extremely 
well  developed  here,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  development  of  their  raised  middle 
/ones,  higher  in  some  instances  by  20  fl. 
than  the  margins,  llummocky  growth  of 
peat  moss  (composed  of  a  dozen  species  of 
sphagnum  with  other  mosses)  resting  on 
deep  peat  supports  a  sparse  covering 
of  heaths  and  heath-like  plants  arranged 
in  definite  zones.  These  plants  are 
peculiar  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  northern 
range,  and  all  of  the  ecological  type  called 
xeropliilous,  that  is  to  say,  adapted  to 
actually  or  physiologically  dry  conditions. 
They  are  undersized,  and  unfold  their 
leaves  and  flowers  later  than  in  otlicr 
habitats  in  the  same  locality.  Tills  is  due 
to  the  low  temperatures  of  the  interior  of 
the  bog  caused  by  the  slow  melting  of  the 
ice  of  winter.  Indeed,  there  is  sufficient 
difference  as  between  the  outer  and  middle 
parts  of  the  bogs  themselves  to  cause  the 
flowering  to  occur  later  in  the  middle. 
The  effects  of  the  temperatures  are  most 
marked  in  the  size  of  the  plants.  Thus  the 
black  spruce  and  tamarac  are  reduced 
to  dwarfed  plants  a  foot  or  less  in  height, 
as  are  the  shrubs,  consisting  of  Labrador 
tea  Ledum  latifoUum),  some  laurels 
{Kalmia  glaina  and  angustifolia),  black 
crowberry  (Empetrum  nigrum),  liuckle- 
bcrries  (Gallussacia  dumosa),  whortleberries 
il'accinium  spp.),  and  the  mountain  holly 
{Xemopaulhes  mucronata).  The  smaller 
plants  of  these  bogs  are  also  very  charac- 
teristic and  most  interesting  biologically. 
The  great  pitcher-plant  iSarracenia  pur- 
purea), the  leaves  of  which  hold  water, 
entrap  insects, and  form  the  breeding-places 
for  mosquitoes,  is  of  first  importance  as  a 
remarkable  plant.  The  round-leaved 
Sundew  (Droscra  rotundifolia)  is  almost 
equally  so,  being  a  "  carnivorous "  form. 
The  rare  orchid  {Aretliusa  luilhosci)  with 
delicate  pink  flowers,  the  cranberry 
{Vaccinium    oxycoccus),   cotton-grass   {Erio- 
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pliorum  spp.  I  with  its  cottony  iiillorescince, 
.ukI  .1  gi>lilen  roil  (Solidago  uniligulala) 
in. ike  up  the  larger  pari  of  tlir  flora,  which 
iiicluiles  sedges,  iim-.si-s,  lichens,  and  a  few 
other  larger  plaiiis. 

Ill  a  woid,  the  above  brief  accounl  iiiav 
be  used  as  a  general  description  nl  llu' 
sphagiiuiii  bogs,  favoured  by  much  waUr. 
scant  in  lime  salts,  and  with  cool 
temperatures,  such  as  occur  over  iiiinuM-.<.- 
areas  of  the  farther  iioitli  and  iiorlli-west, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  mii'~ki-g  [Mii^lwiig). 
Thus  the  region  immediately  lo  the  west 
of  James  Hay  is  chiefly  muskeg,  bearing 
a  subarctic  flora  of  some  300  species, 
including  small  pines  U'liius  Ihiuhsiauii) 
and  willows  iSalix  spp),  with  herbs  of 
wide  distribution  throughout  the  region 
soiilli  of  the  lianens,  and  a  few  also  with 
more  aiclic  range.  The  muskeg  sometimes 
takes  a  peculiar  circular  form.  It  imisl 
bi.'  understood  that  ordinary  "young" 
spliagnum  moors  have  their  genesis  in 
open  lakes.  Thev,  in  turn,  are  encroached 
upon  bv  tlie  surrounding  vegetation  (spruce 
and  tamarac,  with  their  attendant  shrubs 
and  herbs).  In  the  last  stages  the  original 
irregular  contour  becomes  more  and 
more  circular.  Under  peculiar  conditions 
remarkable  sphagnum  atolls  may  be 
formed.  These  are  annular  bog  formations 
with  a  central  lagoon.  The  atoll  itself  may 
support  a  growth  of  trees  (black  spruce) 
and  Labrador  tea,  together  with  bog 
plants  like  andromeda,  orchids  {Gyroslachys, 
I.imodorum),  gentians,  campanulas,  and 
others.  The  peculiar  leaves  of  the 
sphagnum  mosses  allow  a  symbiotic 
relation  with  a  low  blue-green  algal  form 
iXosloc). 

Vegetation  of  the   Eastern   Alluvial   Plains 

The  course  of  tlie  eastern  railways 
through  the  plains  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
brings  under  general  observation  a  vegeta- 
tion which  has  been  much  modified  by 
cultivation.  Of  cultivated  plants  we  need 
not  speak  here,  but  it  will  interest  the 
student  to  know  what  he  in.ay  expect  to 
see  in  this  region.  The  most  prominent 
tree,  on  account  of  its  wide  distribution 
and  its  beauty  of  form  and  outline  is 
the  .American  elm  {UIinus  A  me rican.i),  and 
this  will  always  be  seen  dotting  the  flat 
surface.  Its  trunk,  frequently  very  thick, 
breaks  up  into  numerous  spreading 
branches  which  lie  in  the  curves  of  a 
Gothic  arch.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
are  pendulous,  thus  producing  a   rounded 
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top  but  delicately  graceful  outline.  The 
white  pine  is  also  frequent,  its  prnlile 
always  sujigestive  of  a  Japanese  print.  The 
low  nieailows  used  for  fmsture  arc  dotted 
with  hawthorns  (CniUiegus  spp.V  which 
present  a  topiary  etYect  .is  the  result  of 
the  browsinj"  by  cattle.  Often  p.itches  of 
woods  arc  seen,  these  either  of  a  mixtuie 
of  njaples,  oaks,  ash,  etc.,  or  of  species  of 
birch,  their  while  or  jjrey  stems  giviny 
the  characteristic  note  of  colour.  Farther 
north  along  the  Height  of  Land,  e.\cept 
for  cultivated  arcis,  the  low  rounded 
hills  are  clothed  with  a  low  forest  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  similar  on 
the  whole  to  those  of  contiguous  territory, 
while  the  borders  of  the  numerous  lakes 
and  streams  produce  willows  and  poplars 
in  abundance. 

Farther  to  the  west,  beyond  Manitoba, 
lie  the  prairies,  conspicuous  for  the 
absence  of  trees  and  the  abundance  of 
grasses  and  gaudy-flowered  herbage.  .Vs 
one  passes  from  the  forested  region  of 
the  east,  the  trees  (Popiiliis  huhaiiiiferit, 
Sali.v  fliiiitililis,  etc.)  become  more  locally 
distributed  with  reference  to  the  streams, 
so  that  the  last  outposts  of  the  forests 
are  seen  in  the  small  waterways.  These 
grassy  plains  were  the  pastures  of  the 
buflalo.  and  are  still  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  the  old  trails  and  broken 
by  the  "wallows"  The  grasses,  including 
the  buffalo  grass  {Bitcloc  dactyloidci),  arc 
chiefly  perennial,  and  are  very  nourishing 
since  they  are  "  cured "  in  situ.  Any 
attempt  at  a  specific  enumeration  is  defied 
by  the  number  and  variety  combined  with 
the  generally  similar  characters  of  the 
species.  Predominant,  however,  besides 
the  grasses,  are  the  perennial  and  annual 
legumes  (vetches,  rattle-boxes,  and  the 
like),  and  the  composites,  the  sunflower 
(Hcliiinliius)  having  been  called  the  "  king 
of  the  prairie."  Every  traveller  remarks 
the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  prairie, 
especially  in  spring  and  autumn.  Of  great 
popular  and  scientific  interest  are  the 
"compass  plants"  (Silphiiim  dnd  Lad iica), 
whose  leaves  are  orientated  norlli  and 
south  when  growing  in  the  open.  The 
Canadian  prairies  are  broken  by  numerous 
Salinas — shallow  bodies  of  saline  waters — 
in  and  near  which  grow  typically  maritime 
salt-plants,  such  as  Atiiplex  (salt-bush), 
sea-blight,  Sarcobaltts,  the  seashore  crow- 
foot (Rainiiiculus  cymbalaria),  pickle  weed 
or  glasswort  (Salicornia),  Dislchlis  spicala, 
a  coarse  salt  marsh   grass,  sand   spurreys, 


and  similar  plants.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  these  or  ^in>ilar  species  have  been 
found  also  about  the  salt  springs  of  New 
HruuNwick,  and,  in  common  with  maritime 
plants  in  general,  they  have  a  wide 
distribution. 

Spe.iking  of  the  prairie  plants,  it  slumlil 
be  said  that  they  are  allied  to  a  ninie 
southerly  llora,  being  common  in  laii^i- 
part  to  the  Dakotas  and  .South  Minnesota, 
where  the  formation  has  its  geographical 
beginning.  In  Alberta  it  gives  place,  as 
the  foothills  of  the  Kocky  Mountains 
are  approached,  to  a  vastly  different  lloia 
of  more  northerly  aspect,  becoming  alpine 
at  the  higher  altitudes.  Apart  from 
the  forests  of  pines  {Piiius  Mm iiiyiMui), 
the  lodgepole  pine  (/'.  poitilciosii),  a 
large  important  tree,  characteristic  of  the 
more  arid  eastern  slopes,  and  /'. 
monticohi,  a  white  pine  allied  to  tlip  eastern 
white  pine  but  quite  distinct,  Douglas 
spruce,  spruce  {I'icca  Eiiglcmaiinii)  larch 
{Liiric  Lyalii)  and  other,  less  important, 
species  which  constitute  the  chief  plant 
covering,  the  most  important  plants  of 
general  interest  are  those  of  smaller  stature 
but  wondrous  beauty  found  near  and  above 
the  higher  limits  of  the  forests  and  up 
to  the  perpetual  snows.  Here,  during  the 
short  summer,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
species  flower  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  meadows 
are  nature-made  flower  gaidcns  of  infinite 
variety  which  command  the  attention  of 
the  most  casual  tourist  even  though  he 
sees  only  what  he  may  along  the  lines 
of  railway.  Of  these  more  lowly  plants 
in  point  of  stature,  those  with  showy  or 
delicate  flowers,  with  some  feature  of 
interest  in  colour,  form,  or  odour,  number 
some  200  species  (herbs  and  shrubs),  a 
goodly  proportion  of  w'hich  may  be  found 
by  an  assiduous  collector  within  a  fairly 
small  geograpliical  range.  Among  so  many 
it  is  difficult  to  designate  those  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Of  dwarf  trees,  found 
high  up  among  the  rocks,  arc  the  creeping 
juniper  {Jiuiipenis  coiiiiiiunis  sibirica,  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  north)  and  the 
alpine  nut  pine  {I'liius  albicaulis).  Small 
gnarled  individuals  many  centuries  old 
can  be  seen  high  up  on  the  ston\-  ridges 
at  and  above  the  snowline. 

Heaths  {Cassiope,  Mertensiana,  Bryan- 
llius  glanduliflonis,  B.  empeliiformis, 
B.  iiitermediub),  with  rolled  leaves  and 
white,  pink,  or  red  globose  flowers, 
and  alpine  mountain  ash  {Pyrus  saniluia- 
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li>liii\  a  raspberry  {Hiibiis  nniiiiis),  and  a 
shrubby  cinquefoil  (Potinlilla  liiiliiiisii) 
are  typical  of  high  allitudes,  and  are  of 
the  same  ecological  ch.nacter  as  the  shrubs 
of  the  arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions.  The 
herbage,  aside  from  grasses  and  seilges, 
is  largely  composed  of  anemones  and 
bulUrciips,  cresses  and  campions,  globe 
lliivvers,  violets  (with  while,  vellow,  and 
pill  pie  flowers),  chick  weeds,  spring-beauties, 
geums,  clovers  and  vetches,  saxifrages, 
yarrows,  daisies  and  asters,  paint  brushes 
and  louscworls,  false  hellebore,  a  small 
alpine  willow-herb,  monkey-dowers,  garlics, 
harebells,  lobelias,  gentians,  pentstemons 
or  beard-tongues,  and  speedwells — all 
these  have  several  representatives  with 
flowers  of  every  hue.  In  an  alpine  meadow 
of  a  few  acres  extent  one  may  find  one  or 
more  species  of  all  the  above  flowers,  so  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  amateur  finds 
his  enthusiasm  kindled  at  the  sight.  Kven 
the  snow  itself  yields  its  red  snow  plant 
[SplitH-ixlla  nivalis),  a  microscopic  alga 
which  grows  at  melting  temperature,  and 
occurs  in  such  quantities  as  to  colour  large 
areas  of  the  snowfields  a  deep  pink.  Tlie 
forest  floor,  stream-bank,  swamps,  and 
glades,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  high 
meadows  in  the  number  and  v.ariety  of 
attractive  plants,  but  these  are  more 
widely  scattered  and  never  show  such 
diversity  within  correspondingly  small 
areas.  In  burnt  patches  especially  the 
great  willow  herb  (Epilobiiim  angiislifoliuni) 
is  always  most  evident,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  been  appropriately  called 
"fire  weed.'  Numerous  species  of  ferns 
and  several  lycopodiums,  some  of  which 
are  circumboreal,  e.g.  L.  Sclago,  are  also  to 
be  found. 

The  trees  of  the  higher  altitudes  of  the 
drier  eastern  locality  have  their  trunks 
adorned  by  a  conspicuous  yellow  lichen 
(Evcruiu  vulpina).  Other  lichens,  liver- 
worts, mosses,  fungi,  and  algae  aboiiiul, 
and  have,  on  the  whole,  been  little 
studied. 

Pacific  Region 

As  typical  flori^tically  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
one  might  select  almost  any  spot  from 
Northern  California  to  Alaska,  so  homo- 
geneous is  the  vegetation.  Vancouver 
Island  may  well  be  chosen  as  a  repre- 
sentative area,  one  which  may  well  serve 
as  a  contrast  to  New  Brunswick.  It  is  of 
first  importance  to  point  out  that  the 
climate    of    the   extreme    west    is    marked 
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l'\  'iil;ci  wiutti  U"HijH'i  .itiii  L'>.  v>ii  \  .111- 
coiivcr  Island,  in  tlic  isinic  latiludc  as 
Xcwfoimdl.ind  and  a  few  dojjrccs  norlli 
of  Xcw  Brunswick,  snow  rarely  occurs, 
and  it  is  "  wcl "  snow  at  that,  and  the 
tcinpcratiire  seldom  reaches  free/inij-poinl. 
While  lliere  is  a  delinile  restinj;  se.ison  lor 
the  hi}<her  plants,  mosses,  lichens,  and 
fnn_sji  are  found  active  all  winter.  This 
activity  and  the  stiipenilons  forest  coverinj; 
arc  due  as  well  to  the  high  humidity  and 
heavy  rainf.ill.  which  along  the  coast 
generally  reaches  an  avcr.ijje  of  uo  in., 
while  a  still  heavier  precipitation  occurs 
locally.  The  rain  is  distributed  well  over 
nine  months  of  the  year,  witli  distinctly 
less  rain  during  the  summer,  the  northern 
districts  during  this  season  receiving  more 
moisture  than  the  southern.  Without  see- 
ing the  remarkable  vegel.ition  of  this 
Pacilic  coastal  strip,  it  is  ditVictilt  to  picture 
its  great  density,  comparable  literally 
to  that  of  a  tropical  forest.  Much  of 
primev.il  nature  remains  here  untouched. 
There  arc  immense  stretches  of  mountain- 
ous country  covered  by  mighty  trees,  with 
columnar  boles,  branchless  for  loo  ft. 
from  the  ground,  sheltering  frequently 
impenetrable  thickets  of  saplings,  brush, 
and  moss,  in  which  many  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  of  delicate  form  and  colouring  liave 
their  foothold. 

Chief  among  the  trees  in  point  of  size 
and  beauty  arc  the  British  Columbia 
pine,  there  so  called,  but  otherwise 
and  more  properly,  Douglas  spruce 
or  red  fir  (Pseiitlolstiga  mucronatci), 
and  the  giant  cedar  (Thuya  plicata). 
Close  to  the  coast  occurs  also  the  tide- 
land  spruce  {Picca  Sitdiensis).  which 
has  a  large,  smooth,  cylindrical  trunk 
with  flaky  bark.  Everywhere  associated 
with  them  is  the  large  and  graceful 
western  hemlock  (Tsiiga  heterophylla),  to 
the  casual  observer  differing  chiefly  in 
size  from  an  eastern  tree,  and  here  attain- 
ing a  height  of  200  ft.  Of  tliese  trees 
the  first  two  are  further  remarkable.  The 
Douglas  fir  has  a  wonderfully  strong  and 
springy  straight-grained  wood  ;  its  foliage 
suggests  that  of  a  fir,  hence  one  of  its 
common  names,  while  the  cones  are 
pendulous  and,  in  this,  spruce-like.  The 
tree  is,  in  fact,  a  unique  type — onh'  one, 
however,  of  a  number  found  throughout 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  giant  cedar  has 
a  trunk  which  spreads  widely  at  the  base 
and  is  irregularly  lobed,  with  stringv  bark 
and   a   verv   enduring,  soft,  and  aromatic 


wi'iul.  which  is  very  valuable  for  the 
manuf.icture  of  shingles.  The  dinabilily 
of  the  wood,  even  under  the  conlinu.il 
dampness  and  warmth  of  the  forest,  is 
so  great  that  it  may  remain  intact  for 
more  than  .1  hundred  years  lying  on  the 
lorest  lloor.  The  evidence  for  this  lies 
ill  the  f.icl  thai  pro>lrale  trunks  becon\e 
covered  with  moss  and  offer  a  seed-bed 
for  tree  seeils — thanks  to  the  dampness  - 
.so  that  the  seedlings  ,as  they  grow  straddle 
the  trunk  with  their  roots,  which  l.iler 
penetrate  the  soil  beneath.  Straddling 
trees  of  large  size,  with  the  prostrate 
trunk  on  which  they  first  germinated  still 
largely  intact,  are  quite  common. 

Of  the  deciduous  trees  found  at  lower 
altitudes  and  in  the  valleys  ni.ay  be  men- 
tioned the  white  oak  {Qucrcus  Gariyaiui), 
the  large-leafed  maple  {Acer  inaciofhvUum), 
and  the  Oregon  ash  (Friixhiiis  Orcgona) — 
these,  with  the  dark-foliaged,  tall,  cylin- 
drical black  fir  (/Jftu's  ^/•<i;j(//.<),  forming  the 
woods  along  valley  streams.  In  similar 
situations  occurs  also  the  cascara  sagrada 
{Rhawniis  Piirsliiana),  of  great  importance 
lor  pharmacology. 

The  under-brush  of  tlie  high  forest  is 
of  no  less  interest.  Near  the  coast  the 
"  Salal "  {Gaullhci  iii  Shalloii),  a  large 
wintergreen  of  the  heath  familv,  niav  be 
almost  the  sole  plant,  and  form  an  im- 
penetrable low  thicket.  The  berries  arc 
eaten  by  bears.  Where  the  plant  is  less 
dominant  one  finds  tall  green  stems  and 
scarlet-fruited  huckleberries  (I'accnunni 
parvijotiuin  and  oval ifoli inn),  the  vine  maple 
{Acer  circinalum) — a  beautiful  species  with 
lithe  green  stem,  and  a  sarsaparilla,  the 
Devil's  walking  stick  {Fatsia  Iwrrida),  well 
named  so  on  account  of  its  rigid  thorn- 
studded  stems.  Along  mountain  streams 
the  large,  luscious,  scarlet-fruited  "  salmon 
berry "  (Riihus  spectabilis)  with  large, 
showy  white  flowers  is  very  abundant 
and  conspicuous. 

Of  the  herbs  of  this  undergrowth  tlierc 
are  many  beautiful  species.  The  common 
bracken  {Pteris  aquilina)  reaches  a  re- 
markable development — fronds  6  ft.  tall 
being  common.  Lycopodiums  abound. 
Lomaria  spicans — a  fine  narrow-leaved 
fern,  a  large-flowered,  dog-toothed  violet 
(Erylhronium  grandiflorum),  a  trillium 
(r.  grandiflonitn),  a  stiff  and  sharply  thorny- 
leaved  barberry  (Berberis  nervosa),  the  dwarf 
cornel  {Corniis  Canadensis),  Clinlonia, 
Tolincia,  Tiaiella,  and  Circaea,  delicate- 
flowered  plants,  are  also  frequent.  The 
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beautiful  Iwin-llower  (l.iiinaea  horealis) 
and  the  purple  calypso  ((".  horealis),  a 
tielicate  01  chid,  mu>t  be  mentioned  as 
plants  which  are  known  and  admired  by 
eveiy  one  in  the  l'".ir  West.  On  wel, 
rocky  slopes  is  lo  be  found  the  butUrworl, 
with  a  violet-like  llowei'.  bul  most  lemai  k- 
.d)le  for  its  leaves,  which,  liki'  those  nl 
the  sundew,  secrete  a  watery  mucilage 
which  entraps  insects.  The  leaves  are 
used  in  the  ()l<l  World  fur  causing  inilk 
lo  cuiclle.  Ill  simii.ir  but  inoie  shaded 
situations  a  ncli  alniiidaiice  of  the  maiden- 
hair fei  11  {.liinuilinu  pedatiini)  may  be 
found.  Tills  beautiful  species  attains  its 
most  perfect  development  here. 

At  high  altitudes  a  (lora  very  similar 
to  that  of  corresponding  situations  in  the 
Rocky  Mciiintaiiis  is  met  with-  o|ieii 
alpine  meadows  clothed  with  many 
beautiful  flowering  plants.  Here  the  con- 
spicuous tree  at  the  snowline  is  the 
mountain  hemlock  {Abies  Pationiana), 
wliicli  behaves  in  tiiese  wind-swept  regions 
quite  otherwise  than  the  alpine  pines,  juni-  ■ 
pers,  and  tlic  like.  Tiie  prevailing  form 
whicli  it  takes  is  that  of  a  sharply 
attenuated  cone,  with  very  dense  foliage, 
and  is  usually  unique  and  picturesque 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  grouping.  No 
work  of  the  topiarist  is  at  once  so  free 
and  yet  formal  as  the  effect  of  meadow 
and  tree-chimp  produced  in  alpine  regions 
of  the  I^acific  coast.  At  somewhat  lower 
elevations  the  yellow  cedar  {Cliainaeivparis 
Xookalensis)  is  found,  anotlier  tree  peculiar 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  great  amount  of  moisture  available 
makes  possible  a  very  abundant  epiphytic 
vegetation  throughout  the  coastal  strip  of 
country.  Near  the  shore  a  leathery-leaved 
polypody  {Polypodiuni  Scoiileri)  grows  on 
the  tree-trunks  in  the  same  fashion  as 
does  a  similar  species  in  the  sub-tropical 
regions  of  North  America — Florida,  etc. 
Of  the  many  species  of  mosses  there  are 
a  number  conspicuous  for  their  size  and 
pendulous  habit,  massing  on  branches 
and  tree-trunks,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  foliose  liverworts.  'J"hc  lichens, 
too,  are  especially  noticeable — the  beard- 
lichen  {Usnca  barbaia)  and  the  net-lichen 
{Ramaliiui  reticulata)  reaching  a  very 
marked  development.  The  latter  species 
is  characterized  by  having  lacunae  in  the 
frond,  which  grow  larger  as  the  plant 
increases  in  size.  Both  these  species 
reach  a  great  length  and  are  pendant 
from      tree  -  branches,      reminding      one 
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vividly      of       Florida      moss      (Tillaiuliia 
usneoiilcs). 

No   account   of   the    Pacific    coast   flora 
would    be    balanced — completeness   is   not 
possible  within  the  space  available— with- 
out  mention    of   the  marine  plants  whicli 
here    reacli    a    phenomenal    development. 
From    Alaska    southwards     large    species 
of   brown  seaweed  are   numerous,  and   in 
some    cases    make    submarine    forests    as 
the  kelp  beds  of  Puget  Sound  and  adjacent 
waters  may  be  termed.     The  giant  bladder 
kelp    [Ncrcocystis    Liilkeana)   grows    there. 
Its  long  cable-like  stem  is  anchored  on  the 
bottom.     The  upper  end  is  expanded  into 
a  bladder,  from  which  extend  for  another 
great  length  long  ribbon-shaped  streamers. 
The  fact    that   ''kelps"   must   be   avoided 
by  large  vessels  as  well  as  by  small  ones 
indicates   the   size   and    resistance   offered 
by  them.     I.tunuiaiias,  Alarias.  the  peculiar 
Egregia,    and    others    also    reach    a    large 
size,     the     last-named     being     especially 
abundant  and  conspicuous.     On  the  rocks 
exposed   at    high   tide   to   the   surf    occurs 
a   brown    kelp    [Postdsia)   which    has    the 
form  of  a  small  palm-tree.     This  is  found 
only  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  shallow  water   in   company   with    the 
eel-grass    (VaUbneria)   and    uncovered    at 
low    tide    is    found    a    peculiar    grass-like 
flowering  plant,  Phyllospadix  scoiilcri.     Its 
seed-pods  are  worn  away  by  the  attrition 
caused  by  wave  action  in  such  a  way  as 
to    expose     hook-shaped     indurated     pro- 
jections,  by   which   they  are  anchored   to 
the  holdfasts  of  algae,  etc.,  thus  enabling 
the   plant  to  resist   being  carried   away  to 
places    unsuitable    for   germination.      The 
beach  itself   bears  a  flora   quite   different 
as   to  species  and   to   some   extent   as   to 
genera    from    that   of    the    Atlantic   coast. 
It  is  composed  of  plants  all  of  which  show 
more    or    less    tliickening    of    leaves    and 
stems  such  as  is  usually  seen  in  maritime 
plants— characters      which      mark      them 
as    sclerophytie.       The     seaside     plantain 
{Plaiilngo   marilima)  may  be  cited  as  one 
example.      The    narrow    leaves    are    very 
similar  in  outline  to  those  of  that  common 
weed,     the      narrow-leaved      plantain      of 
meadows   and   waste  places,   but  differ  in 
being  very  thick  and  fleshy,  thus  enabling 
the  plant  to  contain  a  much  larger  amount 
of  water. 

The  Barren  Lands 

The   immense    stretch    of    country    con- 
stituting   the    Barren    Lands    consists    of 


"level    or    rolling    grassy    plains,"   and    is 
extremely    uniform    in    character.      From 
the  floristic  point  of  view  it  is  that  portion 
of  llie  country  north  of  the  tree   line.     It 
will  be  understood,  however,  that  the  line 
of  demarcation   is  not  a  sharp   one.     F"or 
example,  in  Quebec  and  Ungava  the  5;,rd 
parallel  marks  in  a  general  way  the  limit 
of  continuous  forest,  but  one  enters  upon 
a  treeless  waste  only  at  the  S7th  parallel. 
On   the   west  shore   of    Hudson's  Bay  the 
corresponding  limits  are  somewhat  farther 
north,     and     run     north-westerly     rather 
than  westerly.     Thus  the  trees  and  muskeg 
cease    about     loo    miles    north    of    Great 
Slave  Lake,  or  at  about  the  63rd   parallel. 
The    tension   zone    between    the    forested 
country  and  the  Barrens  proper  is  occupied 
by  "tundra"— deep,  frozen  sphagnum  bogs, 
which    finally   disappear,   giving   place   to 
a  low  grass  and   sedge  vegetation,  broken 
by  exposed  rocky  surfaces  bearing  a  few 
species     of     lichens.     The     monotony    of 
grass,    sedge,    and    lichen— described    by 
Hearne,    who    travelled     through    part    of 
this   country  in    1769-72,  as   "short   curly 
moss"— together    with    a    few    mosses,  is 
variegated  during  the  short  sultry  summer 
by  delicate  flowers  similar  to  those  which 
we    have    seen    to    occur    in    the    alpine 
heights.     Ground   ice    keeps   the    wet   soil 
cold,   and    the   surface   is   constantly   wet. 
Far    to    the   north    in   favoured   localities, 
such      as      water-courses,      much-dwarfed 
spruces,  white  and  black,  and   willows  are 
to    be    occasionally    found.     The    species 
occurring    within     the     Barrens     number 
perhaps  150,  while  those  of  the  bordering 
country  are  approximately  as  many  again. 
The    principal    growths    of    shrubby   and 
near-shrubby  characters  are  the  Eiiif'Liiiim 
tiigniin,  the  ground   birch  {Bdiila  pumitu) 
and  the  heaths,   including  two  species  of 
Pyrola    (P.   mincu-  and  saiauia),   Labrador 
Tea  (Ledum  paluslrc  principally),  a  rhodo- 
dendron     [R.      Lapponiciiiii)      called      the 
Lapland      Rose-bay,     the     alpine     azalea 
(Loisclcuria  proctiiiibcns),  a  laurel  {k'almia 
poUfolia),     Pliyllodoce      cocnilca,     Casiiopc 
hypiwidcs,     the     bearberry     or     kinnikinic 
(Aixlostaphylc     los     Uva-uisi     and    ulpin,!), 
the     snowbcrry    or     capillaire     (C/iwgc-ius 
hispidiila),     the      bog-bilberry     {Vaccinuini 
uligtnosum),    cow-   or    fox-berry   {V.    Vilis- 
Idaca,  minus),  and   a   small  cranberry  (!'. 
Oxycoccus),  most   of   which,  together   with 
a   blackberry,  are   of   relatively  great   im- 
portance  for   their   edible  berries,  as  well 
as    for    the    "tea"    (Ledum)    and    Indian 
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tobacco,  the  kinnikinic.  Some  of  the 
species  are  circumboreal,  and  always 
found  as  important  elements  in  the  far 
northern  flora.  Grasses,  sedges,  mosses, 
and  lichens— chiefly  Cctraha  ardica, 
islaudica,  etc.,  and  species  of  Alecloria, 
Umbilicaria,  and  Cladonia,  or  reindeer 
moss— make  up  the  bulk  of  the  vegetation, 
while  the  bright-flowered  species  of  the 
short  summer  include  anemones  (A. 
mullifida),  buttercups  {Ranunculw,  mulli- 
_fidus),  a  poppy  {Papaver  nudieaule),  several 
stcllarias,  a  lupine  (Lupinis  arcticus),  a 
white-flowered  flax  [Liiiiim  sp.),  spiraeas, 
a  strawberry,  a  cinquefoil,  a  few  saxi- 
frages, and  a  number  of  composites, 
together  with  a  campanula,  and  a  few 
others.  The  lichens  contribute  largely  to 
the  sustenance  of  caribou,  and  are  eaten 
by  man— not  good  food,  but  such  as  can 
preserve  life. 

Plants  of  Special  Interest  found  in  Canada 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  indicate  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  plants  which  the 
visitor  would  expect  to  find,  or  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  are  deserving  of 
special  mention. 

The  national  emblem,  the  maple  leaf, 
is  the  leaf  of  the  red  maple  (Aier  lubrum). 
It  is  a  medium-sized  tree  with  red  twigs, 
rather  deeply  cut  leaves  which  become 
gorgeously  coloured  in  the  autumn.  Maple 
sugar  is  obtained  chiefly  from  A.  siurluiii- 
uiim,  both  the  tree  and  the  product  being 
peculiar  to  a  restricted  area  of  South-east 
Canada  and  the  adjoining  region  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  handsome  and  large 
tree.  The  sap  is  drawn  in  late  March  in 
Quebec,  boiled  down,  and  syrup  or  sugar 
prepared.  There  is  a  large  local  demand 
for  both  of  these  products. 

Of  the  birches,  the  most  noted  is  the 
paper  or  canoe  birch  (Betula  papyrifera). 
The  bark  was  used  by  the  Indians  for 
building  canoes,  covering  wigwams,  making 
baskets  and  other  receptacles,  and  is  still 
used  for  bric-a-brac.  It  has  a  remark- 
able texture,  being  nothing  more  than 
extremely  thin  layers  of  cork  of  uniform 
thickness.  From  the  sap  of  the  yellow 
birch  (B.  luiea),  birch-beer  is  prepared 
White  birch  (B.  popu/i/olhi)  is  a  fire  tree, 
promptly  appearing  in  forest  burns,  which, 
together  with  the  quaking  aspen  (Populus 
Iremuhides),  it  quickly  rcclothes.  For  this 
reason  these  are  very  important  trees. 

The  creeping  juniper  is  remarkable  for 
its  wide  distribution   and  great    hardiness. 
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riic  vcw  V /'lUiii  hiiTiK'iiii)  I-  oil  the  other 
h.iiul  moiiotypic  ami  liiiiitctt  to  the  western 
coast.  Tlic  wood  is  the  equal  of  Sjunish 
vcw  (or  bows,  thon_i;h  less  well  known. 

A  very  neat  little  plant  is  the  jjolil-tluead 
{Coplis  In/oliii),  the  yellow  roots  being  sold 
in  the  "habilanl'"  market.  Siliiziiini  f'lisillii, 
a  n)inule,  rare  fern,  has  been  found  in 
Newfoundlanil  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  has 
curled  and  bread-like  leaves.  The  ginsens" 
(Aritlia  qiiiiiiiiifloli'i'  ''-  ■'  >low-growing 
plant  of  deep,  moist  woods  in  the  Kast, 
and  higlily  v.ihied  by  the  Chinese  for  its 
pharmacologie;dly  usele>s  roots  which, 
nevertheless,  bring  a  high  price.  There 
have  been  sustained  attempts  at  its  culti- 
vation of  late  years,  with  more  or  less 
success. 

.\  single  representative  of  the  genus 
Arbiiliis  (A.  Mat:ii-sii).  a  small  tree  of  the 
habit  of  semi-arid  desert  mountains,  with 
smooth,  red,  much-twisted  stems  and  thick 
evergreen  leaves,  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  British  Columbia.  It  is  a  heath 
(Ericttceac)  and  allied  physiologically  as 
well  as  structurally  with  the  arctic  types 
mentioned  elsewhere.  It  is  a  southern 
mountain  type. 

.A  lloatingwater  plant (C7n"c:i//<jn(i  viilgtiris) 
bears  a  peculiar  structure  on  its  leaves 
having  the  form  of  a  trap.  Water  insects 
and  even  young  fish  are  caught. 

Of  the  60  or  so  species  of  orchids  found 


in  Canada,  many  are  green  llowered  and 
i^Hiihciiaria),  e.g.  inconspicuous,  and  are 
pollinated  in  some  cases  by  mosquitoes. 
Of  the  larger-llowered  species  there  should 
be  especially  mentioned  the  showy  orchis 
{O.  sf<trliil>ilis)  and  the  much  rarer 
Aniliiisi}  6m/N'MI.  the  latter  having  deep 
rose-purple  and  the  toimer  w.ixy  white 
and  purple  llowers,  Calopogons  and 
pogon.itums  occur  with  arethusa  in  bogs, 
and  have  delicate  and  rather  large  pink 
llowers.  The  lady's  slippers  or  moccasin 
llowers  (Cv/>;;/>(-</;h»i)  are  the  most  tropical 
of  all  in  form  and  colouring,  yellow,  wliile, 
and  pink  being  the  colours  of  the  indaled 
lip.  The  rarest  is  the  rani's  head  moccasin 
flower  (C.  a  lid  in  II  III),  found  in  Die  I-'.ast 
and  in  China. 

Of  the  lilies,  the  trilliiinis  are  most 
abundant  and  llower  in  early  spring.  They 
are  pl.mts  of  singular  habit,  a  single  three- 
parted  red  or  white  flower  ari^ing  from 
the  starting-point  of  three  large  leaves. 
Of  similar  habit,  but  not  related,  is  the 
mandrake  [I'odophyUiim),  also  seen  in  early 
spring.  Another  of  the  very  early  flowers 
is  the  blood  root  {Saiigiiimina  Canadensis), 
the  root-stock  of  whicli  exudes  a  red  latex. 
Succulent  and  with  delicate  white  flowers, 
it  appears  with  the  wind  anemone  (.-I. 
nemoiofa)  in  open  places,  both  being  very 
evanescent.  At  the  same  time  in  the 
moist    woods  appear   the   dog-tooth    violet 


(EiYlliioiiiinii  Aiiii'iitaniini)  and  lln  liuli.m 
turnip  (Arisiii-inii  liifiliylliiiii)  with  hood 
>haped,  purple-striped  spathe,  showing  ils 
relation  to  the  calla-lily.  In  swamps  tlie 
cowslip  {Ciilllia  l>ahislris)  makes  a  liiUl  nl 
gold,  while  in  drier,  rocky  situations  llu- 
scarlet-  ami  velUiw-flowered  columbine 
( A  ii  II  i  I  ()ii  11  Canadensis),  sipiirrel  coin 
(Diienlia  Canadensis),  aiul  Dutchman's 
breeches  (/).  einnllaria)  have  verv  liiglily 
specialized  and  euiiou'-lv  formed  llowers. 
Later  on,  in  wel  places,  the  blue  and 
the  scarlet  IciIhIms.  the  latter  well  named 
tlie  cardinal  llower,  are  nolable.  And 
among  the  earliest  of  all,  along  the  edges 
of  copses  and  hill  liidden  among  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  yesterye.ir,  one  finds  the  very 
lovely  tiailJMg  .nbiilus  ilC/^igufd  repens)  with 
creeping,  rusty  stems  and  stiff  evergreen 
leaves.  The  delicacy  and  fragrance  of  its 
flower  forms  an  indelible  association  with 
the  scents  and  sunshine  of  early  spring 
in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted  with 
this  plant  in  ils  native  habitat.  These, 
with  violets,  mitre-worts,  bell-flowers,  and 
many  others,  make  up  the  opening  floral 
march  of  the  year.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
the  species  are  different,  but  are  not  behind 
in  the  matter  of  numbers  and  colouring. 
The  blue-caniass  [Camassiu  esciilcnlin,  n 
lily  wilh  showy  flowers,  formed  a  staple 
food  source  for  the  British  Columbia 
Indians. 


LILY    PODS— THE    FOOD    OF    THE    MOOSE. 
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FORESTRY  AND  TIMBER 

Bv  B.  E.   FERNOW,  LL.D.  Dkax  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  Uxiversity  of  Toronto 


H  K  fear  of  a  timber 
famine  is  not  new 
in  tlie  world.  Again 
and  again  it  lias 
loomed  np  in  the 
history  of  various 
nations,  and  the  old 
fable  of  the  foolish 
sheplierd  crying  "wolf"  when  there  was 
no  wolf,  suggests  itself  as  illustrating  the 
condition  of  the  earlier  calamity  croakers. 
Hut  the  "wolf"  fnially  did  come.  And  it 
i>  wise  to  find  out  why  it  did  not  come 
lietore,  and  why  it  is  likely  to  make  its 
ippcarance  in  the  not-distant  future. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
I'l-ginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  an 
actual,  acute  timber  famine  was  experienced 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and,  curiously 
enough,  in  some  of  the  P>astern  United 
States  apprehensions  were  rife  even  earlier. 
Preposterous  as  these  fears  appear  in  the 
light  of  later  development,  they  were 
serfectly  justified  at  the  time,  for  fuel  wood 
.vas  the  great  desideratum,  the  use  of 
:oal  being  not  yet  established,  and,  owing 
o  the   absence   of   railroads  and    to   poor 


development  of  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion, it  had  to  be  found  within  practicable 
distance  of  the  places  of  consumption  or 
else  along  river-courses.  While,  therefore, 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  in  the  back- 
woods, these  were  not  accessible. 

As  a  consequence,  the  rise  of  prices 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
alarming.  The  "wolf"  was  truly  on  the 
outskirts,  but  relief  came  in  the  sliape 
of  coal  and  railroads.  In  Germany  this 
period  of  scarcity  led  to  all  sorts  of 
legislative  quackery,  but  it  had  the  per- 
manent salutary  result  of  bringing  forestry 
to  tlic  front,  which,  while  it  has  not  been 
able  to  supply  entirely  the  needs  of  the 
dense  population,  has  done  the  reasonable 
thing  in  making  the  forest  area  produce 
as  much  as  it  possibly  can 

While  the  reasons  for  the  earlier  fears 
of  a  permanent  timber  famine  have 
vanished,  other  reasons  have  come  forward, 
new  complications  of  economic  conditions 
which  account  for  justifiable  fears  for  the 
future.  These  are,  first  of  all,  expansion 
in  civilization  accompanied  by  increased 
wood  consumption  per  capi/a  :   and    hasty 


exploitation  and  expansion  of  means  of 
transportation  by  which  the  wood  market 
has  become  a  woild  market,  and  hence 
not  local  but  general  considerations  of 
supply  and  demand  must  be  taken  into 
account  ;  and,  lastly,  knowledge  of 
the  limits  of  forest  supplies,  however 
imperfect,  has  come,  for  there  are  no  more 
unexplored  territories  which  may  lead  us 
into  the  belief  of  inexhaustible  resources. 
Until  the  twentieth  century,  Canadians 
have  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  as  regards 
their  forest  resources.  The  school  geo- 
graphies made  the  Dominion  appear  as  a 
woodland  country,  and  hence  the  limber 
resources  were  believed  inexhaustible  :  and 
even  now  persons  in  high  and  responsible 
positions  prate  of  inexhaustible  timber 
reserves.  But,  while  timber  is  wood, 
wood  is  not  timber  ;  the  latter  term  implies 
wood  of  a  size,  of  a  quality,  and  of  quantity 
per  acre  to  make  it  fit  for  profitable 
exploitation,  for  use  in  the  arts,  for  cutting 
into  logs,  to  bo  sawed  into  boards  in  a 
mill,  to  be  used  in  manufactures.  If  these 
limitations  of  size,  quality,  and  quantity  per 
acre  are  applied,  the  claim  of  the  Dominion 
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iK'iits     .-.•     iiicxhaustihlc    timber    couiiti  v 
vanishes  into  tliin  air. 

Kvcn  tl>c  st.itcnu-nt  tliat  (.'aiiaila  is  a 
\vv>odlai\il  country  needs  niodil'icalion,  for 
at  least  one-third  is  treeless  tundra,  to 
which  must  he  added  the  aoo.ooo  square 
miles  of  forestless  prairie  and  plains 
country,  the  extensive  areas  above  the 
timber-line,  and  a  large  portion,  perhaps 
50  per  cent,  of  the  northern  wowll.ind 
country  which  is  in  swiinips,  n>uskej;s, 
rock  barrens,  and  otherwise  open  ;  not  to 
mention  the  unusually  large  areas  of  water 
surf.-icc  represented  n>  the  inmiineraMe 
lakes  which  --tml  the  v.isl  iiiululalini; 
interior  plain. 

.\  closer  inspection  of  natural  forest 
conditions  of  the  llominion  reveals,  lust. 
that  for  her  large  size — with  over  •(•j 
million  sijuarc  miles,  larger  than  the 
I'nitcd  States— she  is  poorly  tinihered  ; 
secondly,  that  her  valuable  timber  is 
unevenlv  distributed  ;  thirdly,  that  the 
lloral  composiiion  of  her  forest  is  extremely 
simple  and  of  few  species  ;  furtlicr,  that 
within  the  forest  areas  farmlands  are 
scanty  and  mostly  poor,  and  wastelands — 
rock  barrens,  bogs,  swamps,  and  muskegs 
— plentiful.  While  there  are  endless  woods, 
really  good  timber  is  limited. 

Anvthing  like  statistical  knowledge 
regarding  Canadian  forest  areas  is  lacking, 
but  by  subdividing  the  country  into  types, 
measuring  the  areas  occupied  by  such 
types,  and  estimating  their  probable  pro- 
duction, the  writer  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  to  areas  capable  of 
producing  commercial  timber  (not  merely 
woodland)  Canada  may  not  claim  much 
more  than  half  that  of  the  United  Slates, 
say  250  million  acres,  and  as  to  quantities 
of  available  saw  timber,  not  more  tlian 
one-quarter  now  still  to  be  found  in  the 
States,  say  600  billion  feet  B.M.,  of 
coniferous  material. 

Half  of  this  timber  may  be  accredited 
to  the  Facillc ;  the  other  half  to  the 
.\llantic  side.  In  addition,  a  large  amount 
in  the  aggregate  of  pulpwood  and  of 
inferior  saw  material,  needful  for  local 
development,  is  found  scattered  through 
the  middle  portion. 

While  an  enumeration  of  species  occurring 
in  Canada  would  develop  the  respectable 
number  of  150,  less  than  one-third  is  of 
commercial  value,  and,  indeed,  if  frequency 
and  quantity  of  occurrence  are  kept  in 
mind  as  factors  in  determining  economic 
importance,    the     number    of      important 


species  will  be   found    within   _^o,  namelv, 
iS  conifers  and  ij  broad-leaf  species. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation 
better,  it  is  needful  to  subdivide  the 
Dominion.  Hy  combining  lloral  distribution 
with  topographical,  climatic,  and  geological 
fe.ilures,  the  writer  has  divided  the  whole 
country  into  12  types,  mainly  by  ntili/.ing 
the  limits  of  the  botanical  distribution  of 
connnercial  species  based  on  notes 
furnisheil  by  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey. 

The  Acadian  type  is  represented  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  together  willi  tlie 
eastern  townships  of  Quebec  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  .-Vpp.ilachian  Range,  occupied  bv 
the  birch-inaple-beecli  type  with  coniferous 
ailmixture,  the  same  as  the  norlliern  N'ew 
Kngland  forest.  The  white  and  red  pine 
having  been  largely  removed,  red  spruce 
and  hemlock  are  now  tlie  prominent 
lumber  trees,  with  balsam  tir  a  very 
frequent  concomitant  :  black  spruce  and 
white  cedar,  in  swamps  ;  white  spruce 
rare  in  the  forest,  but  prominent  in 
reforesting  pastures. 

A  closer  survey  of  Nova  Scotia  (21,000 
square  miles)  conducted  by  the  writer  gives 
some  indication  of  conditions  more  or  less 
typical  of  the  whole  section.  Only  about 
20  per  cent,  is  in  farms  or  fit  for  farming  ; 
another  28  per  cent,  is  natural  or  man- 
made  barren,  or  recently  burned  (5-8 
per  cent.)  ;  the  52-5  per  cent,  of  green 
forest  is  to  the  largest  extent — nearly 
three-quarters — of  mixed  type,  maple- 
birch-conifer,  20  per  cent,  pure  conifer, 
and  the  small  balance  is  hardwoods.  Of 
virgin  forest  hardly  2  per  cent,  is  found 
on  the  mainland  ;  a  little  over  22  per  cent, 
remains  moderately  culled  ;  the  balance 
severely  culled  and  in  second  or  young 
growth,  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 
On  the  Cape  Rreton  Island  an  interesting 
solid  forest  of  balsam  fir,  with  not  over 
15  per  cent,  spruce  and  a  small  paper 
birch  admixture,  covers  a  plateau  of  1,003 
square  miles  in  extent.  An  estimate  of  the 
coniferous  saw  timber  remaining  in  Nova 
Scotia  brings  the  total  to  less  than  10 
billion  feet  and  the  stand  per  acre  to 
around  1,500  feet,  besides  two  cords  of 
pulpwood  on  the  average. 

The  glacial  deposits  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  give  rise  to  another  type,  a  hard- 
wood forest,  in  which  perhaps  elm  and 
maple  play  the  most  prominent  part, 
and  conifers  occur  scattered  or  on  sandy 
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deposits  in  pure  stancls.  l  hm.itic  differences 
permit  a  distinction  into  three  subtypes. 
The  southern,  occupying  llie  Ontario 
peninsula,  chaiacteri/ed  by  the  iniUI 
climate  due  to  the  inlluence  of  the  lakes 
and  by  feitile  soil,  supports  a  conliini.ilion 
of  the  lu\uriaiit  hardwood  type  of  Indiana 
and  (Jhio,  with  tulip-tree,  walnut,  hickory, 
oak,  and  chestnut,  and  such  soulhern 
species  as  sycamore,  coffee-tree,  honey, 
locust,  s.issafras.  Spruce  and  li.iN.nn  are 
absent,  and  pine  and  lieinlcuk  neciir  only 
sparsely,  but  are  of  line  develi)piiietil. 
These  conifers,  .is  well  as  the  v.du.ilile 
h.uclwood  timber,  have  mostly  made  way 
for  farms,  many  of  which  lack  even  their 
WDodlols.  Mere  is  the  garden  spot  of  the 
Dominion,  and  here  is  found  the  densest 
population.  As  a  timber  producer  it  is 
now  .almost  negligible. 

The  middle  St.  Lawrence  \'alley,  along 
the  shores  of  Like  Ontario,  and  following 
the  river  to  within  a  sliort  distance  of 
Ouebec,  exhibits  a  more  northern  climate 
— wider  ranges  of  temperature  and  lower 
humidity  and  rainfall — and  also  less  fertile 
soil.  Still,  while,  to  be  sure,  the  southern 
species  found  in  the  peninsula  drop  out, 
the  type  is  similar  to  the  foregoing.  Most 
of  tills  region,  too,  is  under  farm,  the 
commercial  timber  having  been  cut. 

A  still  further  reduction  in  mnnber  of 
species  characterizes  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  type,  from  Quebec  north.  The 
valley  here  is  much  narrower  than  the 
preceding  and  more  rigorous  in  climate. 
It  approaches  the  spruce  type  of  the 
Acadian  region  on  tlie  southern,  llial  of 
the  northern  forest  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  river. 

Altogether  very  little  mercliantable 
material  is  left  in  this  valley,  which  forms 
for  the  present  tlie  main  agricultural  lands 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  North  of  this 
region  of  drift  soils  extends  the  Laurentian 
plateau,  a  vast  area  of  Arch;ean  rock 
scoured  by  the  ice,  gradually  sloping  from 
the  Height  of  Land  southward  and  north- 
ward, topographically  little  diversified,  tlie 
thin  soil  collected  in  pockets  and  only 
occasionally  of  sufficient  depth  and  rich- 
ness for  farm  use. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  this  "  Laurentian 
Shield"  south  of  the  Height  of  Land  is 
located  the  true  commercial  forest  area  of 
K.astern  Canada,  a  country  fit  mainly  for 
forest  use.  If  we  take  the  white  pine 
as  the  most  important  timber,  this  area  is 
still  further  confined  in  its  eastern  portion, 
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for  while  in  the  western  portion  tlie 
northern  limit  of  this  pine  very  nc;irly 
coincides  with  the  Height  of  Land,  in 
the  east  the  limit  of  its  occurrence  is 
climatically  still  further  limited,  and  lies 
far  south  of  the  Height,  namely,  on  a  line 
from  the  he.id-waters  of  the  li.itineau  to 
Seven  Islands  in  the  Cnilf  of  St.  L.iwrence. 

This  is  a  country  of  lakes  and  swamps 
alternating  with  low  hills  and  plate.aus, 
most  vari.ibly  forested,  although  the  tlora 
is  limited  to  a  lew  species.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  pick  the  leading  species  in  this 
territory  of  approximately  150.000  square 
miles  extent.  There  is  still  a  hardwood 
b.isis.  in  which  maple,  elm.  basswood,  and 
paper  birch,  with  beech,  red  oak,  yellow 
bircli.  ash.  balm  of  gile.ad.  besides  the 
ever-present  aspen  on  burnt  areas,  play 
a  part.  Of  the  conifers,  balsam  fir  is 
probably  numerically  the  most  frequent, 
with  white  spruce  a  close  second,  and 
in  the  swamps  the  almost  useless  black 
spruce  is  prominent,  with  the  more  valuable 
white  ced.v  and  tamarac  according  to 
the  character  of  tlie  swamp.  White  pine 
and  hemlock,  the  two  most  valuable 
species,  and  the  red  pine  occur  much 
more  localized,  mainly  along  the  waters  and 
on  the  better  drained  sandy  hills.  A  century 
of  logging  has  very  nearly  removed  tlie 
accessible  pine,  and  while  it  is  impossible 
to  make  even  a  guess  of  the  quantity  still 
standing,  the  fact  that  hemlock  is  cut  in 
ever-increasing  amounts  sheds  light  on 
the  situation.  The  Ontario  portion  of  this 
area  has  always  been  reputed  to  be 
better  stocked  with  this  class  of  timber 
than  the  Quebec  portion.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  claiming  on  the  unlicensed 
territory — which,  by  the  way,  in  Ontario 
comprises  still  140,003  square  miles — 10  to 
12  billion  feet  of  standing  white  pine  (or 
one-third  of  the  annual  consumption  of 
coniferous  material  in  the  United  States), 
seem  to  think  this  a  large  quantity. 

Those  who  realize  that  the  commercially 
available  and  accessible  saw  timber  is 
near  exhaustion,  point  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  pulpwood  material  as  the  value 
for  the  future.  There  are  undoubtedly 
large  and  for  the  present  unmeasured 
quantities,  but  it  should  also  be  realized 
that  a  large  portion  of  this,  perhaps  more 
than  50  per  cent.,  is  balsam  fir,  which, 
although  according  to  the  writer's  con- 
tention superior  to  spruce  for  pulp,  is 
not  advantageously  floated,  and  since  the 
rivers    are    the    only    means    for    getting 


it  out  at  present,  and  probably  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  it  will  remain  unavailable 
until  other  values  invite  railroad  develop- 
ment. 

The  cut-over  lands  are  treated  no  better 
nor  worse  than  in  the  Stales.  Fire  sooner 
or  later  ravages  them,  and  on  the  thin 
siliceous  soil  destroys  not  only  the  young 
growth,  but  the  mould  ;  the  waters  soon 
wash  the  soil,  and  the  bare  rock  comes 
to  view.  Thousands  of  square  miles  have 
been  and  .are  being  burned  over  repeatedly, 
and  while  the  aspen  and  the  Uanksian 
pine  struggle  to  keep  a  forest  cover,  in 
many  places  fhey  do  not  attain  merchant- 
able growth.  The  char.acteristic  attitude 
of  the  autliorities  to  this  spoliation  policy 
is  exhibited  in  tlie  declaration  of  a  high 
oflicial  in  charge  of  timber-lands,  that  tlie 
extensive  fires  of  1910  did  not  do  much 
damage,  since  they  occurred  mostly  on 
cut-over  lands,  i.e.  destroying  only  young 
growth — our  forests  of  tlie  future  I 

Beyond  the  Height  of  Land.llie  Northern 
or  sub-.-Vrctic  Forest  begins.  Although 
white  and  red  pine  are  still  found  over- 
lapping along  the  upper  river  courses, 
and  althougli  aspen,  balsam  poplar,  and 
paper  birch  are  frequent  accompaniments, 
and  sometimes  sole  occupants  of  the 
soil,  the  general  type  may  be  described 
as  spruce  forest,  the  white  and  black 
spruce  being  by  far  the  predominant 
species.  While  the  eastern  portion  of 
this  region  lies  on  the  old  granite  rocks. 
its  western  extension  lies  on  limestone 
formation.  With  a  climate  still  more 
rigorous  than  in  the  last-described  region, 
and  with  still  less  topographical  differen- 
tiation, it  stands  to  reason  that  on  this 
northern  slope  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau, 
not  only  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
species  to  eight — besides  those  just  men- 
tioned only  the  Banksian  pine,  balsam 
fir,  and  the  tamarac  take  part  in  its 
composition — but  reduction  in  develop- 
ment of  individuals  and  of  tlic  whole 
forest  is  experienced. 

This  vast  territory,  comprising  about 
i'5  million  square  miles,  has  for  the  most 
part  been  only  superficially  explored,  and 
the  explorations  have  followed  mostly 
the  river  courses. 

At  any  rate,  looking  at  the  economic 
value  of  these  northern  woodlands,  every- 
body must  agree  that  their  timber, 
although  of  inferior  character,  is  of  the 
utmost  value  for  home  use  by  the  pro- 
spective   settler    and    miner,    and    of    no 
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commercial  v.due  to  our  easlein  civili- 
zation, especially  as  the  direction  of  down 
grades  is  away  from  markets.  Neverthe- 
less, that  vast  areas  of  these  woodlands, 
probably  50  per  cent.,  are  de^linyed 
by  lire  .md  are  annually  burned  over 
must  be  considered  an  incalculable  loss 
for  the  future. 

As  the  foothills  of  llie  Noeky  Moinilains 
are  reached  by  this  northern  forest  beyond 
the  52°,  it  still  continues  in  a  norlli- 
westerly  direction  into  Alaska,  and  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bering  Sea 
and  .Vrctic  Ocean.  There  is,  however,  a 
change  in  the  composition,  two  western 
species  relieving  two  eastern.  The 
balsam  hr  is  supplanted  by  A  hies  lasia- 
caifii  anti  the  Hanksian  pine  bv  I'iiius 
coiilorla  Munayaiia.  These  latter  two 
also  mingle  in  a  narrow,  limited  area 
southward,  and  the  white  spruce  and 
American  larch  also  invade  tlie  Rocky 
Mountain  llora,  while  even  the  Douglas 
fir  from  the  west  descends  the  eastern 
slopes  from  some  30  to  50  miles,  joining 
the  eastern  flora. 

The  Pacific  forest  may  regionally,  and 
in  part  florally,  be  divided  into  four  types, 
and  in  tlicsc,  again,  topographically,  at 
least  six  subtypes  can  be  differentiated, 
namely,  the  northern  and  southern  Kocky 
Mountain  type,  the  northern  and  southern 
coast  type,  and  within  each  of  these  the 
wet  and  dry  slopes  and  the  alpine 
type. 

Temperature  conditions  divide  the 
British  Columbia  forest  into  the  two 
norlliern  and  southern  and  the  alpine 
types.  Humidity  is  the  determining 
factor  for  the  dry  and  wet  subtypes  in 
each  of  these,  and  humidity,  of  course, 
is  predicated  by  topography. 

The  topography  here  being  extremely 
diversified,  changes  in  composition  and 
development  are  as  diversified.  West 
slopes  and  valleys  opening  to  the  west, 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  winds  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  arc  humid.  East  slopes 
and  vallevs  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  these  winds  are  dry  to  arid.  An  arid 
interior  plateau  similar  to  that  east  of  the 
Sierras  in  the  States  divides  the  Kocky 
Mountains   proper  from  the  coast  ranges. 

The  southern  Rocky  Mountain  type  is 
an  extension  of  the  more  southern  flora, 
with  the  bull  pine,  the  silver  pine,  Engel- 
mann  spruce,  and  western  larch  as  re- 
presentative timber  trees,  with  Douglas 
fir,   cedar,    hemlock,    and    lodgepole    pine 
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ill  minor  occurrence,  to  wliich  the  eastern 
white  spruce  may  be  added.  This  type, 
varying  somewhat  in  composition  and 
development,  extends  to  nearly  53°  lati- 
tude, then  changes  into  a  type  of  simpler 
composition  in  wliich  the  lodgepolc  pine 
plays  a  prominent  part,  covering  the  dry 
slopes  and  plateaus  northward  as  far  as 
they  are  wooded.  Other  species  occupy 
the  alpine  zone,  above  4,000  to  5,000  ft. 
up  to  timber-line,  which  is  found  at  7,000 
to  7,500  ft. 

West  of  the  Coast  Range,  the  celebrated 
Coast  forest,  also  an  extension  of  a  more 
southern  flora,  is  found  in  a  belt  running 
for  200  miles  north,  and  rarely  broader 
than  50  miles  at  most  from  the  shore 
except  at  the  southern  boundary,  where 
it  reaches  150  miles  inland,  crossing  the 
Canadian  I'acitic  Railway  a  few  miles 
east  of  Yale.  The  large  island  of  Van- 
couver is  for  the  most  part  wooded  in  a 
similar  manner.  Here  the  Douglas  fir, 
in  magnificent  development,  with  the 
hemlock  and  giant  cedar,  are  the  main 
timber  trees.  The  fine  timber,  witli 
diameters  sometimes  up  to  12  ft.  and 
300  ft.  in  height,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  to  be 
found  in  a  continuous  body,  but  accord- 
ing to  topography  varies  with  timber  of 
poorer  development.  Generally  speaking, 
the  bottoms,  benches,  and  gentler  slopes 
exhibit  the  heavy  timber  up  to  altitudes 
varying  between  1,500  and  2,500  ft.  Above 
this  elevation  there  is  found  in  some  parts, 
for  another  1,000  ft.  or  so,  another  tvpe 
still  of  commercial  value,  mainly  consist- 
ing of  a  fir.  Above  the  3,500-ft.  level 
only  the  scrubby  or  stunted  growth  of 
the  alpine  type  is  found. 

Along  the  coast  and  on  the  islands 
north  to  F^ortland  Canal  the  northern 
coast  forest  changes  in  composition  to 
the  simpler  hemlock-spruce  type,  which 
continues  all  the  way  along  the  Alaskan 
shore  to  Cook's  Inlet.  It  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  western  hemlock,  Sitka  spruce, 
and  yellow  cedar,  occasionally,  where  the 
soil-depth  is  favourable,  developing  to 
good  size,  although  mostly  branchy  and 
really  much  of  it  of  inferior  quality.  The 
coast  range  being  a  series  of  low,  broken 
hills,  rather  than  a  continuous  range, 
this  type  continues  into  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast. 

The  northern  Rocky  Mountain  section 
is  little  known  except  that  it  is  a  dry 
section,  the  forest  type  corresponding   to 


that  condition — an  open  growth  of  lodge- 
pole  pine  without  commercial  value. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  acreage  and 
standard  of  merchantable  timber  made  by 
the  writer  a  few  years  ago  brings  it  to 
between  30  and  50  million  acres  (esti- 
mated as  15,000,000  acres,  besides  the 
railway  belt,  by  the  British  Columbia 
Forest  Commission,  based  on  present 
standards  of  merchantableness)  and 
between  200  and  300  billion  ft.  (192 
billion  ft.  and  40  to  50  billion  ft.  in 
the  railway  belt,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission report).  Of  this,  one-quarter  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  types, 
leaving  the  bulk  to  the  magnificent 
southern  coast  types.  It  may  be  broadly 
stated  that  British  Columbia  now  contains 
about  half  the  merchantable  timber  of 
the  Dominion. 

There  remain  the  three  forestless  types 
of  country  which  comprise  more  than 
one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  Dominion  : 
the  plains  country,  extending  northward 
from  the  States  ;  the  prairie  countr}',  sur- 
rounding the  former  to  the  north,  with 
groves  of  paper  birch  and  poplar  ;  and 
the  treeless  tundra,  north  of  the  northern 
forest. 

It  will  have  become  clear  from  this 
differentiation  that  the  commercial  timber 
of  Canada  is  limited  and  uneconomically 
distributed. 

Turning  now  to  the  political  difficulties, 
the  ownership  and  methods  of  disposal 
of  public  timberlands  need  explanation. 
Ownership  of  timberlands,  except  in  Nova 
Scotia,  is  still  for  the  most  part  in  tlie 
Crown,  i.e.  they  are  State  property, 
either  under  provincial  or  federal  control, 
and  hence,  apparently,  a  rational  forest 
management  could  be  inaugurated  at  any 
time,  if  the  owner  so  wished.  Actually, 
however,  this  ownership  is  a  snare  and  a 
delusion,  at  least  for  the  largest  part  of 
the  more  valuable  portions  of  this  State 
property,  for  these  portions  are  rented 
away  for  the  cutting  of  timber  under 
conditions  which  make  the  ownersliip  of 
doubtful  value. 

The  conditions  vary  .somewhat  from 
province  to  province,  but  are  similar  in 
principle  ;  the  timberlands  are  managed 
under  a  licence  system. 

In  New  Brunswick,  for  instance,  licences 
or  permits  to  cut  the  timber  on  certain 
tracts,  called  limits,  are  given  for  a  series 
of  years,  renewable  for  25  years.  In 
Quebec    and    Ontario     the     licence     runs 
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nominally  for  only  one  year,  when  it  can 
be  renewed,  and  is,  in  fact,  regularly 
renewed  as  long  as  the  licensee  pays  the 
ground  rent — a  certain  sum  annually  per 
square  mile — and  the  timber  dues,  a  certain 
amount  per  thousand  feet,  etc.,  for  all 
the  wood  actually  cut.  Thus,  the  licence 
system  would  seem  to  be  unimpeachable  : 
the  Government  retains  ownership,  and 
leaves  it  to  private  enterprise  to  secure 
for  it  a  revenue  from  its  property.  But 
there  are  three  features  added  which 
vitiate  the  beauty  of  the  plan. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  proper  to  pre- 
scribe certain  regulations  as  to  the  manner 
of  cutting  the  timber,  with  a  view  to 
preserving  the  productive  value  of  the 
State's  resource.  It  is,  therefore,  a  com- 
mendable condition,  practised  in  Quebec, 
to  restrict  the  cut  to  a  diameter  limit, 
differing  for  different  species.  But  it 
must  be  considered  an  entirely  immoral 
contract  when  conditions  are  imposed 
whicli  cannot  possibly  be  carried  out  by 
any  one  who  is  not  with  certainty  in 
continuous  possession,  as,  for  instance, 
the  erection  of  mills  of  given  size;  and 
still  more  immoral  if  the  one  contracting 
party — the  Government — reserves,  as  it 
does,  the  right  at  any  time  to  change 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  without 
timely  warning.  The  lessee,  then,  is 
placing  himself  in  the  condition  of  being 
in  the  hands  and  goodwill  of  the  lessor 
— a  dangerous  proceeding  ! 

It  is  no  argument  against  this  charge 
of  immorality  that  the  Government  of 
Ontario,  for  example,  has,  as  a  rule,  not 
taken  advantage  of  its  right,  except  to 
increase  slightly  ground  rents  and  dues 
and  to  impose  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
property  against  fire  in  a  certain  manner. 
Another  not  less  immoral  feature  in  the 
handling  of  the  timber  limits  has  been 
the  practice  of  allowing  pseudo-settlers 
to  locate  on  portions  of  the  limits,  and 
thereby  curtail  the  timber  of  the  licensee. 
Even  so,  tlie  licence  being  only  an  annual 
one,  there  would  appear  little  hardship 
in  imposing  these  conditions  ;  but  there 
was  introduced  a  worse  feature,  which 
practically  forced  the  Government  to 
renew  licences  as  a  matter  of  fairness, 
and  thereby  curtail  morally  its  ownership 
rights.  After  1867,  the  year  of  Confedera- 
tion, the  limits  were  placed  on  the 
market  at  auctions,  and  the  so-called 
"bonus"  paid  by  the  highest  bidder 
represented,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascer- 
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taiiiod  by  cniisinj;,  the  dilTcreiicc  between 
timber  dues  and  actual  stumpage   value, 
st>  that  practically  the  owner  of  a  one-year 
licence  to  cut  timber  had  paid  full  stump- 
age  value  for  all  the  timber  on  the  limit, 
which  it  would  take  years  to  remove,  and 
thereby  had  a  moral  claim  on  the  Clovern- 
meiit      to     leave      him      undislurlxjd     in 
possession,  to  renew  his  licence,  and  also 
not  to  hamper  him  with  new  conditions. 
This  would  still  have  been  a  condition 
with   which   the  Government  could   have 
de-alt    fairly,    because    the   amount   of   the 
bonus   paid   was  known,  and   could    have 
been  taken  into  consitleration  if  any  change 
of    conditions     had     been     conteujplatcd. 
But   the   third   and   worst    feature    is   still 
to   be   related.      It   became   not    only    the 
practice  to  renew  the  annual  licence,  but 
also  to  permit  transfer  of  licences  to  others. 
In  this  way,  timber  limits   became  quasi- 
private  property   and   objects  of   specula- 
tion.     Banks    advanced    money    on    the 
limits   to   the  leaseholder  for    the  bonus 
or  otherwise,  as  if  they  were  his  property, 
and    not    the    State's ;    and    not    licences, 
but    //»ii7s,    were    handled    and   changed 
hands    in    the    market    as    if    they    were 
property,    at     prices    paid     by     the     last 
purchaser,  which    would   fairly   represent 
full  stumpage  value. 


The  fiovernment  has  lost  its  power 
to  regulate  the  proper  use  of  its  property, 
e.\ccpt  on  the  unlicensetl  lanils  and  forest 
reservations.  This  condition  of  things, 
wliich  refers  more  particularly  to  Ontario, 
is  repeated  in  somewliat  dilTerenl  detail 
in  other  provinces. 

In  British  Columbia,  where  the  limits 
have  been  handed  over  lo  siKculators. 
mostly  without  a  bonus  payment,  for 
ii-vear  licences  lately   the    licences   have 


meiil.  .\s  long  as  forest  tires  are  a  om- 
liini.il  iiieiiacc,  especially  to  the  cut-over 
land-,  there  cm  be  little  interest  in 
exploiting  the  forest  conservatively  aiul 
with  a  view  to  seeming  reprodiietion, 
which  is  ahnost  certain  to  fall  a  piey  ti> 
the  forest  lire.  The  iIiIVk  ullies  in  stopping 
these  tires  is  indeed  great.  The  climate, 
the  character  of  the  woods  (valueless 
territory  iutcrsper.scd  among  the  vahialile), 
the     long     stretches     of     country,     thiiilv 


been    m.adc    perpetual  and   the    stumpage      populated,  the  carelessness  of    the  people 


dues  are  varied  for  different  regions  and 
changed  every  live  years  to  take  care 
of  price  fluctuations.  In  1912  a  strong 
Forest  Department  was  organized,  which 
may  be  able  to  work  out  a  scheme  by 
which  the  damage  may  be  undone. 

The  Crown  Lands  of  the  Dominion 
located  in  the  new  middle  provinces  and 
unorganized  territories,  are  in  a  more 
hopeful   condition    as   regards    tlie    possi- 


anil  their  ignorance  of  the  diiefiil  usulls 
from  such  carelessness —all  these  unlow;ii<l 
conditions  make  the  problem  most  dillicnlt. 
In  one  direction  at  least  a  strenuous 
and  well-directed  attempt  lias  been 
organized,  namely  in  coping  with  the 
railroads  as  causes  of  fire.  I'nder  the 
influence  of  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion, the  Railway  Commission  of  tlie 
Dominion   has  for  the  railroads   under  its 


bility  of   applying  management,   for    they      jurisdiction,  some   20,000  miles,  organized 
are  mostly  not  yet  under  licence   and  the      an    efficient    protective     service.      Again, 


Forestry  Hraiicli   really   has   possession  of 
them. 

There  is,  however,  a  move  on  foot  to 
hand  over  the  public  lands  to  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  are  situated.  The 
same  reasons  which  are  against  handing 
the   National  Forests   over   to   the    states 


Hence    the    hands   of   the    Government      are  valid  against  such  transfer  to  the  pro- 


were  tied  by  the  equity  which  the  licence 
holders  and  banks  had  acquired  in  its 
property.  The  licensees  claim,  so  to  speak, 
property  rights  in  limits  which  actually 
they  had  acquired  only  a  right  to  cut  over 
for  one  year.  It  would  take  an  unusually 
strong  Minister  of  Crown  Lands  who 
could    recover    in    an    equitable    manner 


vinces.     The  P'ederal  Government  in  both 


the  Dominion  l-'orcstry  Brancii,  on  the 
territory  under  its  charge,  has  begun  to 
provide  the  modern  equipment  for  fire- 
ligliting,  consisting  of  watch-towers 
connected  by  telephone  lines,  trails,  and 
roads.  Similarly,  the  British  Columbia 
Forest  Service  is  preparing  to  subdue  this 
evil  by  similar  means,  while  the  eastern 
provinces,   although    spending   money   on 


cases    can    better    afford     financially    the      protective  service,  are  still  lame  on  account 


view      to      introducing      a 
management. 

These  worst  conditions  refer  to  licences 
issued  in  Ontario  from  1867,  when  the 
bonus  was  introduced,  to  1904.  The 
licences  issued  before  that  time,  still  held 
sometimes  by  original  lessees,  are  at  least 
minus  the  "  wages  of  sin  "  represented  in 
the  bonus,  and  it  should  be  easier  to 
adjust  them  and  remove  the  claimed 
ownership  to  the  second  and  third  growth. 
Since  1904  the  bonus  bid  is  made  not  as 
formerly  in  a  lump  sum,  but  by  the 
thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
dues,  the  timber  to  be  removed  within  a 
given  time — not  much  of  an  improvement 
on  older  methods. 


of  lack  of  organization  and  means  of  fire 
prevention.  The  formation  of  private 
forest  protective  associations  confining 
their  efforts  to  limited  localities  has  been 
begun  in  the  province  of  Ouebec  to  assist 
governmental  efforts. 

Whatever   has   been    done    in   the   way 
conservative      Columbia  Forestry  Branch  took   place   in      of  planting  or  introducing  forestry  methods 


difficult  task  of  starting  a  forest  manage- 
ment, while  either  states  or  provinces 
would  surely  resort  to  the  policy  of  ex- 
ploitation. 

So    far,    technically   educated   Canadian 
foresters   have    been   few,   and    when   the 


possession   of  the   State's  property  with  a      sudden      development      of      the      British 


1912,  the  market  was  indeed  for  a  time 
undersupplicd.  With  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  professional  foresters,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  reform 
in  organizing  the  forest  service  will  grow 


in  the  exploitation  of  timber  limits  is  so 
unimportant  that  it  hardly  needs  mention. 
Yet,  we  can  say  that  within  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  public 
interest   has   been   aroused  to   the  impor- 


apace,  and  that  Ministers  of  Crown  Lands      tance  of  the  problem  of  providing  better 


will  be  forced  by  public  opinion  to  divorce 
technical  administration  from  [lolitical 
influence. 

Only  a  radical  change  in  attitude,  a 
realization  that  forest  conservation  is  a 
present  necessity,  and  that  existing 
methods  are  destructive  of  the  future, 
will  bring  forward  the  needed  reform. 

The  fire  danger,  however,  is  still  the 
worst   enemy    to   rational   forest   manage- 


administration  of  the  timber  interests. 
The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  has 
done  good  work  in  this  direction  ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  forest 
schools — that  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
being  the  best  equipped — wliich  provide 
the  technically  educated  men  to  carrj' 
out  any  forest  policies,  may  be  considered 
the  most  important  step  toward  convert- 
ing this  public  interest  into  action. 
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FISHING    FLEET,!  ST.    ANDREWS,    N.B. 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 


H  K  natural  resources  of 
Canada  have  in  many 
instances  been 
placed  in  the  charge 
of  the  Provincial 
Governments  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion. 
To  this  rule  the  fisheries  form  an  exception, 
since  throughout  the  country  they  are 
administered  from  Ottawa  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  importance  of  this  trust 
will  be  readily  comprehended  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  fisheries  of  Canada  are 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  that 
Canadian  waters  contain  the  principal 
food  fishes  in  greater  abundance  than 
the  waters  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
In  addition  to  the  salmon,  all  the  lobsters, 
lerring,  mackerel,  and  sardines,  nearly  all 
he  haddock,  and  many  of  the  cod,  hake, 
md  pollock  landed  in  Canada  are  taken 
rem  within  Canadian  waters. 

The  coast-line  of  the  Atlantic  provinces, 
rem  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Strait  of 
Jelle  Isle,  without  taking  into  account  the 
3Sser  bays  and  indentations,  measures  over 
,000  miles  ;  and  along  this  great  stretch 
re  to  be  found  innumerable  natural 
arbours   and    coves,    in    manv   of    which 


valuable    iish    are    taken    in    considerable 
quantities  with  little  effort. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  province  of 
British  Columbia,  owing  to  its  immense 
number  of  islands,  bays  and  fiords,  which 
form  safe  and  easily  accessible  harbours, 
has  a  sea-washed  shore  of  7,000  miles. 

Along  this  shore  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  territorial  waters,  there  are  fish  and 
mammals  in  greater  abundance,  probably, 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world. 

In  addition  to  this  immense  salt-water 
fishing  area,  we  have  in  our  nrmerous 
lakes  no  less  than  220,000  square  miles  of 
fresh  water,  abundantly  stocked  with  many 
species  of  excellent  food  fishes.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
tlie  area  of  the  distinctly  Canadian  waters 
of  what  are  known  as  the  Great  Lakes — 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario — forms 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  total  area  of  tlie 
larger  fresli-water  lakes  of  Canada. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  :  the 
deep-sea  and  the  inshore  or  coastal 
fisheries. 

The  deep-sea  fishery  is  pursued  in 
vessels  of  from  40  to  100  tons,  carrying 
crews  of  from  12  to  20  men.  The  fishing- 
grounds  worked  on  are  the  several  banks 
which    lie    from    20    to   90    miles  off    the 
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Canadian  coast.  The  stj'les  of  fishing 
are  by  "  trawling  "  and  hook  and  line. 
The  bait  used  is  chiefly  herring,  squid,  and 
capelin  ;  and  the  Iish  taken  are  principally 
cod,  haddock,  liake,  pollock,  and    halibut. 

The  inshore  or  coastal  fishery  is  carried 
on  in  small  boats  with  crews  of  from  two 
to  three  men  ;  also  in  a  class  of  small 
vessels  with  crews  of  from  four  to  seven 
men.  The  means  of  capture  employed 
by  boat  fishermen  are  gill-nets,  hooks,  and 
lines,  both  hand-line  and  trawl  ;  and  from 
the  shore  are  operated  trap-nets,  haul- 
seines,  and  weirs.  The  commercial  food 
fislies  taken  inshore  are  the  cod,  hake, 
haddock,  pollock,  halibut,  herring, 
mackerel,  alewife,  shad,  smelt,  flounder, 
and  sardine.  The  most  extensive  lobster 
fishery  known  is  carried  on  along  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Canada, 
whilst  excellent  oyster-beds  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  notably 
on  the  north  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  in  the  Northumberland  Straits. 

The  salmon  fishery  is,  of  course,  the 
predominant  one  on  the  Pacific  coast ; 
but  a  verj-  extensive  halibut  fishery  is 
carried  on  in  the  northern  waters  of 
British  Columbia  in  large,  well-equipped 
steamers  and  vessels.  The  method  of 
capture    is    by   long-lining,    dories    being 

Z  '■' 
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,.-v..  ...  -v.i.,.;^  .iiul  li:iuliii)<  tlic  lines,  as 
in  the  Atl.intic  tlccp-sca  fishery.  Hcrriiij; 
arc  in  very  great  abundance  nn  the  Pacilk- 
coast,  and  provide  a  pleniim;  ^mpi>K  ..i 
Init  for  the  lialibut  fishery 

In  the  inland  lake  lisheno  llic  wuious 
means  ol  capture  in  use  arc  gill-nets, 
pound-nets,  seines,  and  hook  and  line  to 
a  great  e.\tent.  The  principal  commercial 
fishes  caught  are  whitelish,  trout,  pickerel, 
pike,  sturgeon,  and  Iresh-watcr  herring — 
the  latter  in  tlu-  C-  ■,•  1  ;':  •  <  >•..,.;, 
only. 

The  tot.il  inarkeleil  v.ilue  ol  all  kinils 
oi  fish,  fish  products,  and  marine  animals 
taken  by  Canadian  lishermen.  from  the 
se^»  and  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  during 
the  year  ending  M.ircli   ?i.  11)13.  amoiintctl 

The  following  table  sliows  the  value 
produced  from  the  lishcries  of  each 
province,  in  its  respective  order  of  rank, 
together  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
shown  by  these  figures  when  compared 
with  those  of  1911-1^  : — 


not  less  than  2,500  lb.  of  sea  lisli  ,  t""- 
vi<led  that  the  lishing-boat  concerned  does 
not  measure  less  than  13  tt.  keel,  and  that 
not  more  than  three  men,  including  the 
wner,  arc  claimants  in  boats  under  20  ft. 

(b)  To  the  owners  of  boats  measuring 
less  than  13  ft.  keel,  however  propelled, 
which  for  a  period  ol  not  less  than  three 
mouths  have  been  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishing  for  fish  other  th.ui  shell-tisli.  salmon 
or  shad,  or  fish  taken  in  rivers  or  nioullis 
of  rivers. 

^c')  To  Canadian  registered  vessels, 
owned  and  fitted  out  in  Canada,  of  10 
Ions  and  upwards  (up  to  80  tons),  by 
whatever  means  propelled,  contained 
within  themselves,  which  have  been  ex- 
clusively engaged  during  a  period  of  not 
less  tlian  tliree  months  in  the  catch  of 
sea  fish  other  than  shell-lish,  salmon  or 
shad,  or  fish  taken  in  rivers,  or  mouths  of 
rivers  ;  the  bounty  to  be  calculated  on 
the  registered  tonn.igc  and  paid  to  the 
owner  or  owners. 

No  bounty  is  paid  upon   fish  caught  in 


Province. 


British  Columbia 
Xova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan  ... 

Yukon    ... 

Alberta  


Total      ... 
Net  decrease 


V.ilue  Produced.      ' 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1 

'               DolLirs. 

Dollars. 

I4.455.488 

778,363 

— 

7.384.055 

— 

T, 9^3,495 

4.264,054 

— 

622,103 

2,842,878 

637,442 

— 

1,988,241 

120,105 

— 

■.379.'P5 

183,509 

— 

800.149 

— 

313,337 

111,839 

— 

27,597 

■".239 

— 

586 

51.616 

~ 

50,709 

33,389,464 

1 

1.719,419 

2,997,827 

1.278,408 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  stage  to 
examine  the  aid  which  is  extended  to 
this  industry  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
This  assistance  may  be  divided  under 
three  heads— Financial,  Protective,  and 
Scientific. 

Financial  assistance  takes  the  form  of 
a  bounty  varying  in  amount  from  year 
to  year,  but  awarded  on  lines  definitely 
laid  down  by  Order  in  Council  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1908. 

The  bounty  is  paid — 

(a)  To  resident  Canadian  fishermen  who 
have  been  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  in 
Canadian  vessels  or  boats  for  fish  other 
than  shell-lisb,  salmon,  and  shad,  or  fish 
taken  in  rivers  or  mouths  of  rivers,  for 
at   least   three   months,    and    have   caught 


trap-nets  and  weirs,  nor  upon  the  fish 
caught  in  gill-nets  bj.  persons  who  are  not 
steadily  engaged  in  fishing. 

Owners  or  masters  of  vessels  intending 
to  fish  and  claim  bounty  on  their  vessels 
must,  before  proceeding  on  a  fishing 
voyage,  procure  a  licence  from  the  nearest 
collector  of  customs  or  fishery  overseer. 
The  licence  having  been  issued,  the  vessel 
concerned  is  required  to  fly  a  distinguish- 
ing flag  of  red  and  while  joined  di.agonally 
from  corner  to  corner  at  all  limes  during 
the  voyage. 

The  bounty  for  the  year  191 1  was 
awarded  upon  the  following  basis  : — 

Vessels. — The  owner  was  paid  Si  per 
registered  ton  ;  provided  that  the  payment 
did  not  e.xceed  SSo.  AH  vessel  fishermen 
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eulilled  to  receive  bomilv  weie  p.ml  llio 
sum  of  S7.15  each. 

/>ii.i/v.— Fishermen  receive<l  fJ).io  each, 
and  tlu-  owners  nf  li-.hingliii,ils  Si  per 
boat . 

The  liciiinlv  w.iN  p.iid  to  1)65  vessels  with 
an  aggregate  lonnage  of  23.8(V)  tons,  lo 
1 1,680  boats  and  lo   19,707  boal   fishii  nicii. 

The  I'roleclion  assistance  consists  in  a 
fisheries  patrol  service  designed  to  prevent 
illegal  fishing,  to  enforce  the  fisheries 
regulations  in  inland  waters,  and  lo  jirevent 
illegal  fishing  on  the  sea-coa^l.  I'ln  the 
purposes  of  the  patrol  the  Fislieries  Hoard 
of  Ihe  Governinenl  has  under  its  control 
in  tlie  various  provinces  a  number  of  motor 
launches  and  small  vessels. 

.V  scientific  study  of  the  piDblems 
attendant  upon  the  fisheries  is  conlimioiisly 
conducted  by  the  responsible  Deparlment 
of  the  (Tovernmcnt.  From  time  to  time 
experts  are  dispatched  to  study  methods 
in  force  in  other  countries  and  no 
effort  is  spared  that  can  help  to  maintain 
this  valuable  industry. 

Fish-breeding  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
Department  in  1868,  when  a  private 
hatchery  at  Newcastle,  Ontario,  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  Since  then 
other  hatcheries  have  been  constructed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  in  whicii 
to-day  there  may  be  found  no  less  than 
than  54. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  iry 
distriliuted  every  five  years  from  the 
hatcheries  in  operation  beginning  with 
1895,  when  the  distribution  was  greater 
by  over  35^^  millions  than  in  any  previous 
year,  is  shown  on  p.  360. 

The  Canadian  Fisheries  Museum,  situated 
in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  at 
Ottawa,  promises  to  develop  into  an 
institution  of  unusual  interest.  Tlie  exhibits 
are  already  e.xceedingly  numerous,  and  are 
constantly  being  added  to. 

British  Columbia. — The  province  of 
British  Columbia  has  a  sea-washed  shore 
of  7,000  miles,  with  countless  islands,  bays, 
and  fiords  forming  safe  and  easily 
accessible  harbours.  Along  this  portion  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  within  the  limits 
of  territorial  waters,  there  are  fish  and 
inaMimals  in  great  abundance,  while,  apart 
from  this  immense  salt-water  fishing  area, 
there  are,  in  the  numerous  lakes  of  the 
province,  no  less  than  220,000  square  miles 
of  fresh  water,  affording  the  finest  possible 
habitation  for  many  kinds  of  valuable  food 
fishes. 


1.   SALMON    FISHING.    MORRISTOWN,    B.C.  2.   SALMON    FISHING    FLEET,    NEW    WESTMINSTER.    B.C. 

3.  SALMON    CATCH,    NEW    WESTMINSTER,    B.C.  4,   DRYING    FISH.    DIGBY,    N.S. 
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1«>8,200.000 

1 20,000,000 

463,000,000 

639,5iHi.(xx) 

()fx).250,000 

H;iss 

— 

— 

V.i"xxt 

2,OtX) 

.=i.".17 

K.iinbow  trout 

— 

50,000 

Laiidlockeil      s.il 

— 

— 

nion       

200.000 

21^.040,000 

26-;  .04 1. 000 

627,544.400 

'  I. oS4.(  134.000 

i,.3<)o,376.2.=;7 

Ot  the  many  brandies  of  the  fishing 
industry  in  the  province  the  most  important 
is  the  canning  and  packing  of  s;»hiion. 
The  five  known  species  of  tlie  Oiiioihyinliiis 
genus,  termed  the  Pacific  salmon,  are 
to  be  found  here  in  great  numbers. 
Siructually  these  fish  differ  only  slightly 
from  the  salmon  of  the  Atlantic,  but  their 
habits  are  totally  dissimilar. 

The  five  species  of  Pacific  salmon,  in 
the  order  of  their  commercial  importance, 
arc  as  follows: — 

(i)  The  Sockcye,  or  Blueback  {Oiico- 
rhynchus  iierka). 

(2)  The  Spring,  or  Quinnat  (0.  Isclia- 
li-ylscliti). 

(,3)  The  Coho,  or  Silver  (0.  kisiilcli). 

(4)  The  Dog  Salmon  (O.  kela). 

(5)  The  Humpback  (O.  gorbuscha). 

The  sockeye  weighs  from  3  to  10  lb., 
though  specimens  weighing  17  lb.  have 
been  taken.  The  adults  in  salt  water 
are  free  from  spots,  their  backs  are  a  clear 
blue,  and  below  the  lateral  line  the  colour 
is  an  immaculate  white.  In  form  and 
colour  thej'  arc  considered  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  family,  and  the  flesh  is 
of  a  deep  and  unfailing  red. 

The  spring  or  quinnat  salmon  attains 
in  British  Columbia  waters  an  average 
weight  of  from  18  to  30  lb. 

It  is  the  most  powerfully  swimming  fish 
of  all  that  seek  the  rivers  of  the  province, 
usually  journeying  to  the  extreme  head  of 
the  watershed  that  it  enters.  It  seems  to 
prefer  the  most  rapidly  moving  streams, 
apparently  avoiding  the  lake-fed  tributaries. 
The  colour  of  the  flesh  is  from  a  deep 
red  to  a  very  light  pink — at  times  almost 
white.  This  uncertainty  of  colour  is  mainly 
responsible  for  it  being  less  generally  used 
for  canning.     All  specimens  are  examined 


by  the  caiuiers  before  accepting  them  from 
the  fishermen,  the  extremely  pale-fleshed 
fish  usually  being  rejected. 

The  coho  salmon  is  found  in  all  of  the 
waters  of  the  province,  and  of  recent  years 
has  become  a  considerable  factor  in 
canning  operations.  Its  average  weight 
is  from  3  to  8  lb.,  though  heavier 
specimens  are  not  uncommon.  In  colour 
it  is  very  silvery,  greenish  on  the  dorsal 
aspect,  and  with  a  lew  black  spots  on  the 
head  and  fins.  Like  the  sockeye,  the  coho 
salmon  travels  in  compact  schools.  It 
does  not  seek  the  extreme  head-waters, 
but  frequents  both  the  streams  and  the 
lakes  to  spawn. 

The  dog  salmon  ni.iy  be  found  late  in 
the  autumn  in  most  of  the  rivers  and 
coast  streams.  The  average  weight  is 
from  10  to  12  lb.,  but  mucli  larger 
specimens  are  not  unusual.  In  provincial 
waters  they  spawn  close  to  tlie  sea, 
ascending  almost  every  one  of  even  the 
minor  coast  streams.  In  the  sea,  tliey  are 
dark  silvery  in  colour,  the  fins  being  black  ; 
but  during  the  spawning  season  they  become 
dusky,  with  lateral  lines  of  black.  There  is 
more  or  less  grey  and  red  colouring  along 
the  sides.  The  heads  of  the  males  undergo 
the  most  marked  distortion,  while  the 
teeth  in  front  become  large  and  dog-like  ; 
it  is  from  this  latter  characteristic  that  the 
species  has  derived  its  popular  name. 
These  fish  are  captured  in  great  numbers 
by  the  Japanese,  who  dry-salt  them  for 
export  to  the  Orient. 

The  humpback  salmon  is  the  smallest 
of  the  species  of  salmon  found  in  British 
Columbia  waters,  averaging  in  weight  from 
3  to  6  lb.  In  colour  it  is  bluish  above 
and  silvery  below,  while  the  back  and  tail 
are  covered  with  oblong  black  spots.  In 
the  fall  the  males  are  so  greatly  distorted 
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as  to  give  (hem  their  popular  name.  These 
fish  run  in  .ibund.ince  in  the  "  big  years," 
and  then  onlv  every  second  year  after, 
coming  in  with  the  last  of  the  sockeye 
run. 

To  the  above  facts  concerning  the  Pacific 
salmon  may  well  be  added  llie  lollowiiig 
slalenunl  made  by  Di.  j.  1'.  MiMuiiKh 
before  the  Comiilissioii  of  (.'niisii  valimi  in 
January,   11)13. 

"Although  it  is  difficult  to  get  statistics 
that  are  exact,  in  so  far  as  they  do  go  and 
if  we  can  trust  the  accuracy  of  those  of 
the  earlier  years,  it  seems  that  the  niiniber 
of  fish  being  caught  is  diniinishiiig. 
liecause  theie  is  a  four-year  periodicity 
we  can  compare  only  the  catches  of  everv 
fonrtli  year,  but,  if  this  be  done,  it  indicates 
that,  apparenllv,  the  niiinber  of  lish  lakcii 
from  the  Kr.iser  River  run  is  diminishing. 
The  canners  are  increasing  tlie  number 
and  si/c  of  their  |ilants  and  tlie  luiiiiber 
of  their  boats,  and  they  are  thus  contribu- 
ting all  the  more  rapidly  to  the  extinction 
of  the  supply.  The  fish  have  the  benefit 
of  close  seasons  and  other  restrictions, 
but  even  so  the  supply  is  becoming  less. 
This  is  only  an  inference — I  cannot  state 
it  positively — but  it  is  my  opinion,  and, 
1  think,  the  opinion  of  most  of  tlie  canners, 
lliat  llie  supply  is  dimiiiisiiing." 

Otiier  fish  of  commercial  importance 
secured  in  provincial  waters  include 
halibut,  oulaclion,  herring,  sturgeon, 
pilchard,  ancliov)',  smelt,  and  cod.  Of 
these  the  halibut  has  an  enviable  repu- 
tation, for  they  are  less  overgrown  and 
of  finer  texture  than  the  Icelandic  and 
Xorlh  Sea  fish  ;  a  length  of  5  to  6  ft. 
and  weight  of  250  lb.  is  exceptional 
in  the  British  Columbia  halibut.  The 
oulachon  is  a  small  fish  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance  from  the  Naas  River  in 
the  north  to  the  h'ra^er  I'iivtr  in  the  south. 
The  tissues  of  this  lish  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  oil  which  tlie  Indians  press 
into  vats.  The  oil,  though  it  rapidly  turns 
rancid,  is  greatly  esteemed  by  them.  Her- 
ring may  be  found  off  practically  the  entire 
coast  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  though  in 
sheltered  areas,  such  as  the  waters  near 
Xanaimo,  Ucluelet,  Barklcy  Sound,  Virago 
Sound,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  the 
schools  are  mucli  denser  than  elsewhere. 
At  Nanaimo  they  are  plentiful  from  eaily 
in  November  to  the  New  Year,  vast  schools 
appearing  in  February,  while  immense 
numbers  have  been  seen  moving  in  the 
Strait  of  Georgia  as  late  as  June. 
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It  i>  ikmlniiil  11   till-  stiirj;coii  li.iv,  in  .mv 
numbers,   ever    frequented    the   niirttierly 
rivers  of  the   province,  and   it   is  on   the 
Fraser  Kiver  alone  that  the  taking;  of  this 
fish     has     developed     conimercial     value. 
The    pilchard   and    anchovy  occur    more 
or    less  abundantly    in    Southern     British 
Columbia    waters.      The    first    named    is 
cau};ht   with    the    herrinj;   on   the    eastern 
and  western  shores   of   Vancouver  l>land. 
It   is  also  said   to  be    very   numerous  in 
B.irklcy   Sound   and  adjacent  inlets.     The 
black  cod  or  skill  alx>uiids  in  tiie  northern 
waters  of  the  province,  especially  alon.i;  the 
western    shores    of    the    ^}ueen   Charlotte 
Islands.     It  favours  deep  water,  especially 
depths  of  from  70  to  i>o  fathoms,  though  it 
is  also  found  at  200  to  ^50  fathoms.     As  a 
food  fish  it  is  greatly  prized,  being  far  more 
appetizingthan  the  drier  and  (inner  true  cod. 
The   inland   lakes  01    Hritish    Columbia, 
while  being  eminently  suited   to  the  pro- 
duction  of    food   fish    of   many   kinds,    do 
not,  at  the  present    time,   supply  them  in 
any  large    quantities,    with    the   e.\ceplion 
of  trout.      For   some    time,    however,    the 
Government    has    been     considering     the 
introduction  of   the   true  whitefish  (Cong- 
onus  cliif<t-ifoniiis)  of  the  Great  Lakes  into 
this  province.    The  native  whitefish  exists 
in   most   of    the    British    Columbia    lakes, 
notably  Atlin   Lake,  but    it  seldom  attains 
a   weight  exceeding  2    lb.,   and   is   not  as 
good  a  mercantile  commodity  as  the  white- 
fish  that  is  indigenous  to  tlie  Kastern  lakes. 
Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
whaling  industry,  which  is  conducted  with 
such  success  from  the  northerly  harbours 
of   the   province.     Many  species  of   whale 
occur  off  the  coast.     In  fact,  sperm  whales 
are  occasionally  captured,  some  of   which 
have   been   gigantic   specmicns   exceeding 
a  100  ft.  in  length.     One  of  these  Pacific 
whales  will  yield,  on  an  average,  from  50 
to  So  barrels  of  oil  and  from  4J  to  5  tons 
of   dried   guano   in   addition  to  furnishing 
numerous  other  products  when  treated  by 
the  most  recent  mechanical  and  chemical 
methods. 

The  catches  of  the  chief  kinds  landed  in 
the  whole  of  British  Columbia  during  the 
year,  and  those  landed  during  the  two 
preceding  years,  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  province 
there  were  15,628  persons  employed  on  sea 
and  shore  in  connection  with  the  fisheries 
during  1912-13,  against  15,167  during  the 
preceding  year. 


S;iln)on 
Cotl     ... 
Herrini; 
Halibut 

Whales 


Till'  EasI  Coast. — The  important  fisheries 
of  the  .Atlantic  seaboard  have  for  many 
years  been  subjected  to  a  close  and  careful 
ex.imination.  That  their  value  is  fully 
appreciated  by  those  competent  to  judge 
was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  valuable 
paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cowie,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  before  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  1913.'  From 
this  paper  has  been  taken  many  of  the 
particulars  that  follow  concerning  the 
fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  "  From 
whatever  point  of  view  the  magnificent 
fishing  waters  of  Eastern  Canada  are 
regarded,"  said  Mr.  Cowie,  "  whether  as 
a  means  of  providing  and  maintaining  a 
distinct  industry,  such  as  breeds  hardy, 
skilful  seamen,  or  as  a  means  of  supple- 
menting the  earnings  of  those  dwellers  by 
the  seashore  who  engage  in  the  neces- 
sarily limited  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they 
present  themselves  as  a  splendid  heritage 
which  forms  one  of  our  finest  natural 
resources." 

Of  this  industry  the  most  important 
branch  is  tlie  cod  fishery.  Though  the 
south  shore  of  Xova  Scotia  produces  tiie 
largest  quantities  of  this  fish  it  is  probable 
that  the  most  prolific  cod-fisliing  waters 
are  those  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  on  the  north 
and  east  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  north  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and  in 
Chaleur  Bay.  To  quote  Mr.  Cowie  once 
again  :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  for 
the  inferior  type  of  boat  used,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  fishermen  around  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  cease  operations  during  the  very 
height  of  the  season  to  attend  to  the  work 
of  the  farm,  the  value  of  the  cod  fisherv 
of  that  portion  of  our  coasts  could  be 
enormously  increased."  The  largest  and 
best  of  tlie  fish  caught  are  sent  to  Europe 
and  Brazil,  those  more  inferior  in  quality 
being  sold  in  the  West  Indies. 

Haddock   are   abundant   in    the    Bav   of 

'  Tlic  material  for  this  addrtrs.s  was  largelv  taken 
from  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  prepared  bv  the 
autlior  for  "  Canada  and  its  I'rovinces 
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Fundy  and  on  the  seaboard  of  Nova  Scotia, 
as  well  as  in  the  southern  porliim  of  llu- 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  these  fish  are  dispalclied  In  tin- 
West  Indies;  in  the  autumn  and  earlv 
winter  a  market  is  found  for  them,  eillur 
in  a  fresii  state  or  as  smoked  finnan  baddies, 
in  the  inland  towns  of  Canada.  Hake 
abound  in  all  the  coastal  waters  of  Nova 
Scoti.i,  New  Brunswick.  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  They  are  split,  s.dled, 
and  dried,  and  .ire  shipped  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  cheaper  markets  of  llic 
West  Indies. 

Pollock  abound  in  the  w.iters  of  tin 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  llic 
Bay  of  Fundy  only,  being  very  abundant 
ne.u-  Grand  Manan  and  the  other  island^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Like  hake,  they 
are  split  and  dried  and  marketed  in  the 
West  Indies.  Halibut  are  usually  found 
wherever  cod  are  met  with.  The  fishery 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  prosecuted  as  a  distinct 
one,  the  fish  being  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  by  the  cod  fishermen.  These 
fish  geiienilly  inhabit  deep  gullies  near  the 
shore  or  between  the  "  hanks." 

Although  tlie  herring  fishery  falls  below 
some  others  in  money  value,  it  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Eastern  Canadian  fisheries,  inasmuch  as 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  great  hook 
and  line  fisheries  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  supply 
of  herring  for  baiting  purposes. 

.\n  important  sardine  fishery  is  carried 
on  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  waters  around  the  islands  of  Grand 
Manan  and  the  West  Isles  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  As  was  recently 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cowie,  this  fish  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  young  herring,  the  true 
sardine  being  the  young  of  the  pilcliard  j 
which  are  not  found  in  the  waters  of  ' 
Eastern  Canada. 

A  fishery  that  has  shown  a  steady  decline 
of  late  years  is  the  shad  fishery.  These 
fish,  once  abundant  among  the  bays  and 
rivers  of   the  .Atlantic  coast,   have  greatly 
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decreased  in  luimbers,  the  prime  cause 
of  depletion  being  given  by  Professor 
Prince,  tlic  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for 
Canada,  as  the  blocking  of  rivers  by 
dams  which  prevent  the  ascent  of  tlie 
sprawning  schools.  This  evil  the  estab- 
lisliing  of  shad  hatcheries  which  has 
now  been  undertaken  will  doubtless  go 
far  to  remedv. 

Smelts  abound  on  all  parts  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Canada  and  furnish  an  important 
industry,  enormous  hauls  being  made 
through  lioles  in  the  ice  when  the  rivers 
have  frozen  over.  The  smelt  is  taken  in 
the  greatest  numbers  on  the  Gulf  shore 
of  New  Brunswick. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  a  very  important 
one  on  all  parts  of  the  seaboard  of  Eastern 


whicli  border  on  the  Cjulf,  and  tlie  (Quebec 
counties  of  Bonaventure,  Gaspe,  and 
Saguenay,  are  the  greatest  salmon-pro- 
ducing counties  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
Saguenay,  which  produces  from  5,000  to 
6,ono  cwt.  annually,  heads  the  list. 

IiiUind  Fislieries. —  Of  tlie  inland  fisheries 
the  most  important  are  those  of  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Ontario.  While 
of  much  less  importance  than  the  coast 
fisheries,  the  inland  industry  promises  to 
attract  increasing  attention  in  the  near 
future.  Tlie  principal  fish  taken  in  these 
provinces  are  :  in  Manitoba,  trout,  white- 
fish,  pickerel,  pike,  perch,  and  tullibee  ; 
and  in  Ontario,  trout,  whitefish,  pickerel, 
pike,  sturgeon,  perch,  tullibee,  and 
herring.      The    fisheries    of    Alberta    and 


north  of  the  3otli  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude and  including  the  Seas  of  Behring, 
Kauchalha,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan.  In  the 
event  of  any  seal  herd  resorting  to  an^' 
islands  or  shores  of  these  waters  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  10  per 
cent,  gross  in  number  and  value  of  the 
total  number  of  sealskins  annually  taken 
is  delivered  to  the  Ciovernment  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  like  percentage  to 
each  of  the  other  contracting  Governments. 
Similar  provisions  secure  to  the  British 
Government  an  interest  in  sealskins  taken 
on  the  island  and  shores  of  the  defined 
waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  Russia.  From 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the  native 
Indians    are    excluded,    though    the    con- 
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Manitoba, 

Total 

for 

Canada. 

Year. 

Nova  Scotia. 

New 
Brunswick. 

Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Dollars. 

Quebec. 
Dollars. 

Ontario. 
Dollars. 

British 
Columbia. 

Saskatchewan. 

.\lberta.  and 

Yukon. 

Doll.irs. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1905          

8,259,085 

4,847,090 

998,922 

2,003,716 

1,708,963 

9,850,216 

1,811,570 

29,497.562 

1906          

7,799,160 

4.905.225 

1,168,939 

2.175.03s 

1,734,856 

7.003,347 

1,492,923 

26,279,485 

1907-8     

7.032,330 

5,300,564 

1.492.695 

2,047,390 

1,935,025 

6,122,923 

968,422 

25  •499.349 

1908-9 • 

8,009,838 

4.754.298 

1,378,624 

1,881,817 

2,100,078 

6,465,038 

861,392 

25,451,085 

1909-10... 

8,081,111 

4.676.315 

1. 197.556 

1 ,808,436 

2,177,813 

10,314.755 

1,373,181 

29,629,169 

I910-II  

10,119,243 

4.'34-i44 

1, 1=1^,708 

1.692,475 

2,026,121 

9.163,235 

1,676,507 

29,965,433 

191I-12 

9.3''7.^50 

4,886,157 

1,196,396 

1,868,136 

2,205,436 

13,677,125 

1,467,072 

34,667,872 

I9I2-I3 

7.384.055 

4.264.054 

1.379.905 

1,988,241 

2,842,878 

14,455,488 

1.074.843 

33,389,464 

Canada.  While  little  of  an  accurate  nature 
is  known  concerning  the  annual  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  mackerel,  it 
is  well  known  that  thev  appear  annuallv 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fuiidy  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  at  various  points 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  as  the  season 
advances,  until  in  June  they  swarm  into 
the  Gulf.  From  that  time  they  are  found 
more  or  less  abundantly  until  the  early 
part  of  November,  when  they  disappear 
entirely  from  Canadian  waters.  The 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  perhaps  furnishes 
the  most  favourable  conditions  under 
which  mackerel  exist  —  smooth  water 
and  an  exceedingly  plentiful  supply  of 
food. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  hook  and 
line  fisherj-  for  salmon  on  the  many  well- 
stocked  rivers  of  the  East,  there  is  carried 
I  on,  during  the  open  season,  along  the  whole 
1  coast-line,  a  very  considerable  net  fishery. 
The  New  Brunswick  counties  of  Northum- 
berland,    Gloucester,     and     Restigouche, 


Saskatchewan,  the  Yukon  and  the  North- 
west Territories  are  as  yet  commercially 
negligible. 

Although  seal-hunting  can  scarcely  be 
classed  as  a  branch  of  the  fisheries,  it 
forms  so  valuable  an  industry  that  some 
mention  may  well  be  made  of  it.  On 
the  east  coast  the  seal  fishery  centres  in 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  about  which  an 
important  hunt  takes  place  annually  on 
the  ice  in  the  spring.  In  a  good  year  as 
many  as  40,000  seals  are  killed  and  landed 
at  the  island. 

Seal-fishing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Behring  Sea  is  now  regulated  bv  the 
provision  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Japan,  and  Russia.  This  treaty  remains 
effective  for  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  from 
the  15th  day  of  December,  191 1.  By 
the  terms  of  this  convention  the  killing, 
capturing,  or  pursuing  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  of  fur  seals  at  sea  is  forbidden 
in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
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ditions  on  which  they  may  fish  are 
clearly  defined. 

By  this  treaty  an  eminently  satisfactory 
settlement  has  been  effected  of  what 
for  many  years  has  been  a  difficult  and 
vexed  question.  The  killing  of  seals, 
except  such  as  may  be  carried  on  by 
natives,  will,  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  be 
limited  to  operations  on  land.  Seals  are 
polvgamous,  therefore  a  certain  number 
of  males  can  be  killed  each  year,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage  to 
the  growth  of  the  herd.  It  is,  therefore, 
anticipated  that  Canada,  during  tlie  term 
of  the  treaty,  will  receive  a  very  con- 
siderable revenue  from  its  share  of  seals 
killed  on  the  various  rookeries,  without 
having  incurred  any  expense  of   moment. 

During  the  year  1912-13  there  were 
employed  in  the  actual  work  of  fishing 
throughout  the  whole  of  Canada  9,076 
men  on  board  of  vessels  and  tugs,  and 
56,005  in  boats.  In  canneries  and  fish- 
houses    on    shore    there    were    employed 
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in    the    work    of    cleaninj;    tlic    lisli   ;iiul  of    1.870   in   the    niii\ihcr    ol    workers  on 

preparing    it   for    market    JJ-.^J"    persons,  sliore.     In  addition  to  tlie  foregoing,  tliere 

making  a  grand   total   of    SS.^oS   persons  were   many  persons  employed  in  a  more 

directly    engaged    in    the    work     of     the  indirect  way,  such  as  coopers,  le.unslers, 

fisheries.    These   figures,  when   conjpared  bo;it-builders,  rope-niakcrs,  etc. 
with  those  of   the  year  previous,  show  an  The  estimated   total  of   capital  investeil      of  fishing  gear,  canneries,  fisli-hoiises,  and 

iniTiase  of  20  n>en  on  vessels,  ,1  decrease  in  the  fisheries  amounted    to    Sj4,_^SS,45i).      other    lixtures    necessary   to    llie    carrying 

^"5    men    in    luuts,   and   a   decrease  Of   this   sum   9^0,44^.714  w.i^   invested    in      on  of  tin-  imliislry. 


connection  with  the  sea  lisheries  and 
*.>''>4.^74.>  '"  connection  with  the  iiil.iiul 
lisheries.  Of  the  total,  87,744,038  repre- 
sents the  value  of  vessels  and  boats, 
while    816,644,421     stands    lor     llie     v.iliie 
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FISHING    FOR    QUAHAUGS    ON    RICHMOND    BAY,    P.E.I. 


THE    OYSTER    INDUSTRY 


H  E  preservation  of 
the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  is  a 
subject  that  should 
have  received  the 
earnest  attention  of 
the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment many  years 
before  any  rigorous  legislation  in  this 
direction  was  actually  effected. 

Canada   possesses   oyster   waters    which 
should  be  as  extensive  as  any  in  the  world, 
yet  since  1891  there  has  to  be  recorded  a 
more  or  less  steady  decline  in  catch  from 
r)0,282    barrels    to    26,3^1    barrels    in    the 
-tason  1911-12.    The  statement  on  the  ne.\t 
3age    shows    the    aggregate    quantities   of 
)ysters  caught  in  the  Dominion  since  1876. 
Canada    is    perhaps    the    only    civilized 
:ountry   in   which    the   oyster    fishery,   as 
national   resource,   is   not   carefully   de- 
eloped,  although  various  laws  governing 
have  been   enacted  from  time   to   time 
ince  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
)ominion.     As  long  ago   as  the   reign   of 
William    IV   a    colonial    Act    was    passed 
)r  Prince   Edward   Island  which  forbade 
le  burning    of    live   oysters   for    making 


lime  as  a  fertilizer,  and  confined  oyster 
fishing  to  residents  in  the  colony.  Later, 
in  1865,  the  Government  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  seems  to  have  awakened  to  a 
realization  of  the  value  of  tiie  oyster 
fisheries,  for  in  that  year  a  statute  was 
passed  which  provided  for  the  leasing 
of  certain  specified  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  oyster  culture.  Onl}'  one  lease,  how- 
ever, was  made,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  is  still  in  existence.  Then 
came  the  confederation  of  the  island 
with  the  other  provinces  of  Canada.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  contention  that  the  right 
to  deal  with  the  fisheries  now  belonged 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  few 
leases  were  granted  bv  the  latter  to 
persons  who  wished  to  cultivate  oysters. 
Although  very  little  progress  was  made 
a  few  of  the  lessees  did  plant  oyster- 
beds,  and  at  first  were  fairly  successful. 
Then,  however,  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Federal  leases  were  invalid ;  the  beds 
were  plundered  and  much  good  work 
undone. 

In  1898  the  Privy  Council  decided 
that  the  land  around  the  coast  within 
the  3-miIe   limit  was  the  property  of   the 
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province,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  public  harbours  were 
all  vested  in  the  Dominion.  The  Privy 
Council  refused  to  define  the  term 
"  public  harbour,"  which  might  apply  to 
any  sheltered  area  of  water  where  a  ship 
may  anchor,  where  she  may  go  for 
refuge,  or  where  she  may  load  or  unload 
her  cargo.  It  is  in  these  very  areas,  such 
as  rivers,  estuaries  of  rivers  or  bays,  that 
the  oyster-beds  and  potential  oyster-beds 
exist.  Since,  therefore,  there  still  re- 
mained a  doubt  whether  a  lease  issued 
by  cither  the  Federal  or  Provincial 
Government  was  valid,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  people  would  not  risk  their 
capital  in  the  industry. 

The  Government  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  has  no  resources  such  as 
minerals  or  timber  from  which  to  draw 
a  revenue,  took  up  the  question  with 
considerable  energy.  For  some  years 
continuous  efforts  were  made  to  reach 
an  amicable  settlement,  but  without  avail. 
In  or  about  1909,  therefore,  w'hen  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  little  hope 
of  such  a  settlement  until  a  further  decision 
of  the  court  had  been  obtained,  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  took  up  tlie 
question  of  a  woiitis  vivciidi  witli  the  different 
provinces  to  enable  it  to  start  an  industry 
in  the  culture  and  cultivation  of  oysters. 
At  first  Prince  Edward  Island  evinced 
anxiety  to  concur  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment, but  afterwards  decided  to  with- 
draw. The  question  was  then  taken  up 
with  Xew  Brunswick  and  Xova  Scotia 
alone,  but  with  a  negative  result. 

Although  Prince  Edward  Island  had 
rejected  the  modus  vivcndi  proposed  bv 
the  Federal  Government,  which  would 
have  allowed  the  latter  to  issue  leases 
without  prejudicing  the  claim  of  the 
provincial  Government  to  the  area  con- 
cerned, it  had  bj'  no  means  given  up 
the  problem.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
again  in  1911  and  eventually  an  Amend- 
ment was  made  to  the  Fisheries  Act  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that — 

"The  Governor  in  Council  may,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  agreed 
upon,  authorize  the  Government  of  any 
province  to  grant  leases  of  such  areas  of 
the      seacoast,      bays,      inlets,      harbours, 
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creeks,  rivers,  and  estuaries  of  such 
province  as  the  Government  of  such 
province  considers  suitable  for  the  culti- 
vation and  production  of  oysters,  and 
any  persons  to  whom  such  leases  are 
granted  by  such  province  shall,  subject 
to  the  fishery  regulations  of  Canada,  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  oysters  pro- 
duced or  formed  on  the  beds  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  leases ;  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  such  areas,  or  any 
part  thereof,  being  in  a  public  harbour, 
nothing  in  tliis  section  shall  prejudice 
the  right  or  title  of  the  Dominion  to  tlic 
enjoyment  and  use  of  such  harbour  for 
every  purpose  other  than  the  cultivation 
and  production  of  oysters." 

Since  this  amendment  became  law  both 
New  Brunswick  and  Xova  Scotia  have 
accepted  its  provisions,  and  thus  an  end 
has  been  put  to  that  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
which  so  long  exerted  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  industry. 

With  the  elimination  of  doubtful  leases 
it  is  felt  that  the  time  has  come  to 
reorganize  the  industry  upon  lines  that 
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will  ensure   its   periDanence,     As  we   have 
already      mentioned,      there      have      been 
enacted    sundry    laws    by    which    it    was 
hoped   to    secure   some   measure   of    pro- 
tection for  the  oyster-beds.     On  Septeuiher 
18,     1865,    the     Commissioner    of     Crown 
Lands   was    aulli(iri;;e(l    to   spend    a    sum 
not    exceeding    8i,ocki    per    .mimiu     iipdu 
the    formation     of    oyster-beds     and     the 
restocking  of  exhausted   fisheries ;   and   in 
the     year     fdlliuving     Confederalion     this 
provision     was     amplified,     and     a     close 
season,  from   June    1st    to   Seplembei    1st, 
inaugurated.      In    1885    this   close    season 
was    extended    to    September    15th.      On 
September    1,     1H91,    a     certain     area     in 
Shediac    Harbour,    Xew    Brunswick,   was 
set   apart  for  the   purpose  of  natural  and 
artificial   oyster   culture.     On    February  9, 
1892,   oyster   fishing   through   the   ice  was 
proliibited,  aiul  in  December  of  the  same 
j'ear     the     area     set     apart     in     Shediac 
Harbour   was    increased.      lu    1893    these 
regulations   were    embodied    in    a   proper 
code,   which    also    contained     clauses    re- 
quiring  the   registration   and    marking   of 
all   boats    fishing   for   oysters,   prohibiting 
fishing   for  oysters   on   Sunday,  and   from 
sunset    to    sunrise   on    any   other    day   of 
the    week,   forbidding    the    use    of    rakes 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters  on  any 
beds  prepared  or  planted  by  the  Depart- 
ment    of     Marine     and      Fisheries,     and 
requiring    that    round    oysters    of    a    size 
less    than    2    in.    in    diameter,    and    long 
oysters    measuring     less    than    3     in.    (in 
the   outer   shell   should,   if   caught,  be  re- 
turned to  the  water   alive.     On    February 
7,    1894,   an    area    in    Tracadic    Harbour, 
Antigonish   Countj',   Xova  Scotia,  was  set 
apart   for   the    natural   and    artificial   pro- 
pagation   of    oysters.     On    September    13, 
1901,    an    Order   in   Council    was   adopted 
extending  the   close  season  to   September 
22nd  ;  and  on   May   21,   1905,    it    was   still 
further  extended  so  as  to   prohibit  fishing 
from   M.iy  21st   to  September  22nd,   both 
days    inclusive.      At    the    same   time    the 
size    limit    for    oysters   was    increased    to 
3     in.     for     round     oysters     and     3. J     in. 
for  long  oysters.     Later,  in  1907,  the  close 
season  was  again  extended,  to  cover  from 
April    ist   to  September  30th,  and  as  the 
fishing   for    oysters   through    the   ice    had 
already  been   prohibited,  fishing  was  con- 
fined  to  the   period  between   October  ist 
and  the  coming  of  the  ice,  that  is  to  say 
to  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

While  this  legislation  has  no  doubt  had 
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some  beneficial  effect  upon  tlie  industry, 
it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  it 
at  a  proper  standard  of  production.  A 
reference  to  tlie  table  given  on  p.  366 
shows  that  for  each  province  the  yearly  out- 
put since  1876  rapidly  rose  to  a  maximum 
and  then  slowly  declined.  The  maximum 
was  reached  by  Prijiee  Edward  Island 
in  6  years,  by  New  Brunswick  in  10  years, 
and  by  Xova  Scotia  in  15  years.  Tlie 
maximum  output  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
was  reached  in  I1S82,  the  same  year  as 
tlie  maximum  (64,646  barrels)  of  all  three 
provinces,  showing  that  that  province  had 
control  of  the  oyster  trade.  In  1900  New 
Brunswick  first  surpassed  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  shipments  and  then  fell  beliind 
again  until  1Q07.  Since  then  New  Bruns- 
wick has  taken  tlie  lead.  For  the  whole 
period  between  1876  and  ii;)i2,  however, 
Prince  Edward  Island  easily  holds  the 
premier  position  in  point  of  output,  having 
produced  887,325  barrels  as  against  the 
584,075  barrels  of  New  Brunswick  and 
the  71,171  barrels  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
price  per  barrel  rose  during  the  period 
from  $3  to  $8,  and  in  1906  the  total  value 
of  the  Canadian  oyster  trade  reached  its 
maximum,  although  the  catch  was  only 
half  that  of  1882. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this 
decline  in  production  and  to  plan  remedial 
measures  the  Dominion  Commission  of 
Conservation  have  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  industry.  In  this  they  were 
ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stafford,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  who  has  compiled  an  informative 
handbook  dealing  with  the  Canadian 
Oyster,  its  Development,  Environment, 
and  Culture.  In  writing  of  the  rise  and 
fall  in  the  supply  of  Canadian  oysters. 
Dr.  Stafford  says  : 

"  In  the  early  years  of  the  fishery  there 
was  a  protracted  period  of  indifference, 
during  which  the  oyster  was  used  by 
few  people,  and  then  more  as  a  novelly 
than  as  a  staple  article  of  food.  This 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  strife  between 
fishermen  and  farmers  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  food  or  as  a 
fertilizer.  In  the  meantime  improvements 
in  the  means  and  rapidity  of  transportation 
^ad  carried  oysters  inland  to  a  widening 
Tiarket  and  occasioned  a  demand  which 
eft  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  uses. 
The  at  first  locally  abundant,  easily  pro- 
:ured,  cheap  oyster  rose  in  price  and 
iecame  sought  after  to  such  an  extent 
hat  more  and  more  beds  were  discovered 


until  all  our  areas  had  been  explored.  The 
demand  continued,  and  the  natural  supply 
became  so  far  reduced  that  many  people 
feared  all  the  beds  might  be  depleted 
and  the  oyster  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Places  that  formerly  yielded  many 
barrels  per  year  now  furnish  none.  Beds 
which  were  at  one  time  prolific  are  now 
not  worth  fishing.  In  some  districts  the 
greater  part  of  the  season's  catch  is  taken 
on  the  first  day.  It  is  no  uncommon 
spectacle  to  see  fleets  of  boats  assembled 
over  promising  areas  awaiting  the  hour 
of  open  fishing.  I  have  myself  liad 
hauled  in  succession  four  dredgefuls  of 
dead  shells,  among  which  could  not  be 
found  a  single  living  oyster  ;  and  this  was 
on  the  Shediac  reserve,  which  for  17  vears 
had  been  under  the  care  of  an  ovster 
expert,  but  had  been  thrown  open  im- 
mediately before  the  election  of  the 
previous  autumn  (191 1)  and  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  crowds  of  fishermen  who 
flocked  from  every  direction  and  unreason- 
able distances.  The  fishing  lasted  for  8 
working  days,  during  which  time  were 
taken  585  bushels  of  oysters  and  4,054 
bushels  of  quahaugs — of  which  419  bushels 
of  oysters  and  2,853  bushels  of  qualiaugs 
were  taken  on  the  first  day  bv  91  men. 
In  Bedeque  Bay,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  oyster  has  apparently  been  extermi- 
nated. Many  places  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Nova  Scolia  have  become  de- 
pleted. On  tlie  south-western  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Maine,  where  at  one  time  there 
were  great  numbers,  there  are  now  perhaps 
no  living  oysters.  The  opinions  of  fisher- 
men, the  comparison  of  the  fishing  reports, 
the  examination  of  particular  localities,  all 
point  in  one  direction — that  our  oyster 
fishery  is  rapidly  declining  and  that  there 
is  danger  of  its  complete  loss." 

Now  that  the  system  of  oyster  leases 
has  been  inaugurated,  it  is  hoped  that 
beneficial  results  will  accrue  to  the  in- 
dustry. It  appears  certain  that  it  is  tlie 
only  effective  method  of  cultivating  and 
preserving  such  an  important  fishing  in- 
dustry. Leased  areas,  however,  are  to  be 
mainly  confined  to  what  are  called  barren 
bottoms — that  is,  areas  either  adjacent  to 
or  forming  part  of  recognized  oyster-beds 
which  have  been  fished  out  and  utterly 
destroyed,  and  thus  become  unproductive, 
or  have  never  been  productive  of  oysters 
under  natural  conditions.  The  public  beds 
which  are  productive  will  still  continue 
to  be  available  for  oyster  fishermen  who 
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operate  under  annual  licences,  and  it 
appears  that  far  too  many  of  these  are 
issued.  The  Dominion  Shell  Fish  Fishery 
Commission  have  recommended  that  the 
number  of  licences  issued  should  be  kept 
within  reasonable  limits  and  also  should 
not  be  issued  to  applicants  who  live  at 
considerable  distances  from  tlie  local  areas. 
Instances  have  been  known  where  fishermen 
have  travelled  75  miles  in  order  to  fish 
upon  certain  beds.  These  outsiders  are 
allowed  freely  to  ravish  the  local  oyster 
beds,  and  inasmuch  as  they  have,  in  most 
cases,  destroyed  their  own  local  beds  they 
are  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  other 
beds.  It  is  thought  that  were  oyster 
fishermen  confined  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  live,  and  not  permitted  to 
obtain  licences  for  oyster  fishing  on  beds 
at  considerable  distances  away,  there  would 
be  a  greater  tendency  to  preserve  the 
beds  in  good  condition.  If  the  number 
of  licences  in  each  locality  were  limited 
so  as  to  allow  a  judicious  quantity  of 
oysters  to  be  taken  each  year  from  the 
public  beds,  there  is  great  hope  that  these 
beds  would  improve  year  by  year  in  the 
future.  The  leased  areas,  which  will  be 
under  cultivation  by  private  lessees,  would 
not  retain  all  the  spat  or  seed,  and  much 
of  it  will  be  scattered  over  the  public 
beds  to  the  benelit  of  these  beds.  In 
return  for  sucli  benefit  the  Government 
concerned  should  prevent  the  continued 
excessive  exploitation  of  public  beds. 

For  over  twenty  years  an  oyster  expert 
of  great  experience  has  been  engaged  in 
restocking  depleted  public  beds  ;  but  his 
work  has  been  largely  rendered  nugatory 
owing  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
restored  and  restocked  a  destroyed  area 
it  was  open  to  indiscriminate  public  fishing, 
and  the  woi  k  of  several  years  was  undone 
in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two.  It  is 
undeniable  that  his  operations  in  cleaning 
and  levelling  beds  and  in  replanting 
them  were  of  the  highest  local  benefit, 
and  certainly  showed  what  systematic 
cultivation  could  do  in  making  fine  pro- 
ductive beds  of  areas  which  had  become 
valueless.  Such  beds  were  not  only  more 
productive  each  season,  but  the  oysters 
were  of  a  better  shape  and  quality.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  it  is 
desirable  that  areas  which  have  been 
restored  by  the  Dominion  inspector  should 
remain  closed,  either  partially  or  wlioU)', 
for  a  few  seasons  after  the  conclusion  of 
the   restocking   operations,   and    when   re- 
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opened  sliould  be  fislied  in  alternate  or 
succc^ssiv•e  areas,  so  that  while  one  public 
area  is  beinjj  lislied  the  other  remains 
as  a  breeding  or  seeding  groiuul. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  fell  that  ovster 
lislicrnien  n\ust  be  shown  the  wisdom 
and  taught  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
oysters.  TIk'v  must,  as  Dr.  StafTord  puts 
it,  become  oyster  farmers.  The  best  way 
in  which  to  achieve  this  would  be  to 
imitate  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
institute  demonstration  oyster  farms.  After 
the  lishermen  have  witnessed  llie  various 
oper.-itions  and  taken  part  in  them  them- 
selves they  should  be  supplied  with 
suitable  literature  with  wliich  the  pr.ictical 
knowledge  obtained  may  be  supplemented. 
Experience  leaches  that  the  lishermen 
cannot  be  reached  by  anything  written 
or  said  unless  they  have  lirst  received 
what  may  be  called  "object  lessons." 

The  typical  oyster  beds  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  are  Caraquet,  Bay  du  \'in,  Riclii- 
bucto,  Buctouche,  Cocagnc,  Shediac,  and 
Malpcque.  Each  of  these  is  guarded  by 
a  promontory,  which  is  continued  as  a 
chain  of  islands,  a  sand-reef,  or  sand- 
dunes,  that  act  as  a  natural  breakwater  and 
protect  against  the  larger,  deeper,  colder, 
more  restless,  and  stormier  body  of  water 
outside. 

Dr.  Stafford  describes  Caraquet,  Buc- 
touche, Cocagne,  and  most  of  the  smaller 
oyster  systems  as  being  of  a  simple  type — 
each  with  its  river,  bav,  and  guard — having 


a  circumscribed  oyster  area.  Kichmond 
(or  Malpcque)  Hay  is  of  a  more  complete 
type,  consisting  of  several  uUHliriid  -.ystems 
behind  an  extensive  connnon  gu.ud.  This 
is  of  a  double  nature.  Dn  the  outside, 
and  extending  from  the  entrance  of 
M.ilpeque  Harbour  ii\  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  Caseunipeque,  a  distance  of 
45  miles,  there  is  a  series  of  almost  con- 
tinuous sand-ridges,  varying  in  height 
from  20  to  45  ft.  Inside  of  this  is  a  chain 
of  islands.  The  narrow  entrance  is  to  the 
east,  between  Billhook  Island  and  Cape 
Aylesbury. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  bears,  on  a 
large  scale,  a  resemblance  to  Malpcque 
Bay.  The  island  of  Newfoundland  forms 
an  enormous  guard  with  exits  at  C.diot 
Strait  and  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  A  line 
from  the  northern  point  of  Cape  Breton 
curving  outwards  past  the  Magtialen 
Islands  and  tlicn  inwards  to  Cape  Gaspe 
marks  off  a  deep  eastern  and  northern 
part  from  a  shallow  western  and  southern 
portion.  The  great  volume  of  water 
brought  down  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
sweeps  past  Anticosti  Island  into  this  deep 
channel  and  then  outwards  to  the  ocean. 
From  Caraquet,  on  Chaleur  Bay,  to  the 
Bras  d'Or  lakes  of  Cape  Breton,  curving 
with  the  coast  and  enveloping  Prince 
Edward  Island,  is  one  extensive  oyster 
region — the  great,  sliallow  .-Vcadian  (iulf. 

Oysters  are  not  found  in  the  I5ay  of 
Fundy  owing  to  the  cold,  deep  water, 
the    hiijh    tides   and   stroni?   currents,    the 


steep  sliores,  and  t!ie  j^re.il  amount  of 
nnid.  A  few  oysters  are  to  be  found  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the 
east  of  Halifax  (as  at  Musquodoboit)  and 
in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  dulf 
of  Maine,  thus  partly  connecting  the  oyster 
districts  of  Canada  with  the  great  ovster 
regions  of  the   I'nileil  States. 

We  h.ive  not  touched  upon  the  oyster 
industry  of  British  Columbia,  as  there  is 
little  to  be  said,  since  it  is,  comparatively, 
in  its  infancy.  The  small  native  oyster 
{Oslrca  liiiiilti)  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  at  many  places  along  the  coasts 
of  Britisl)  Columbia  and  Washington.  On 
Puget  Soinid  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
oyster  has  received  attention,  and  several 
companies  are  in  successful  operation. 
Olynipia  Wasliington  has  become  the 
centre  of  the  oyster  industry,  and  the 
Olympia  oyster  is  esteemed  everywhere 
on  the  coast.  Several  firms  have  im- 
ported Atlantic  seed  oysters,  and  in  many 
instances  these  plantations  have  produced 
good  results.  Although  natural  oyster 
beds  exist  at  many  points  along  the 
straits  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island,  very  little  has  been  done 
in  oyster  culture  in  British  Columbia, 
the  supply  for  local  consumption  being 
drawn  principally  from  the  east  and  from 
Puget  Sound.  Yoinig  oysters  arc  imported 
from  Eastern  Canada  and  planted  at 
several  points,  and  are  successfully  culti- 
vated in  that  way,  and  are  in  profitable 
demand. 
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HK\  dealing  vvitli  the 
land       situation       in 
Canada      the      most 
outstanding     feature 
is  naturally  the  effort 
put  fortli  by  different 
organizations  to  bring 
unused   areas    under 
I-  nitivation.     The  reader  will  be  aware  that 
Ik-   can   purchase   land   for   speculative  or 
investment     purposes    in    many    different 
directions,  and  the  result  of  his  investment 
will  depend  upon   factors  very   similar  to 
those  which  will  determine  the  success  or 
failure    of    kindred     enterprises    in    other 
countries.      It  is  only  when  viewed   from 
3.  national  standpoint  that  the  Canadian  land 
situation  assumes  a  significance  of  its  own. 
This  point  is  not  infrequently    overlooked 
by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Canadian 
:onditions.     The  willingness   of   Canadian 
CJovernments  and    railways  to  dispose    of 
heir  lands,  so  far  from  reflecting  upon  the 
lature  of   their  possessions,  is  merely  the 
latural    outcome    of    a    situation    entirely 
he  reverse  of  that  obtaining  in   England 
md  some  other  countries  in  which  labour 
s  extremely  plentiful  whilst  land  is  limited 
n  extent. 


The  unparalleled  effort  that  Canada  has 
made  to  bring  the  land  under  cultivation 
has  already  produced  wonderful  results  ; 
indeed,  every  year  that  passes  appreciably 
lessens  the  vast  areas  that  still  lie  unpro- 
ductive and  almost  unexplored.  The  area 
under  crop  in  the  year  terminating  March 
31,  1913,  is  given  by  Government  returns 
as   below. 

This  total,  which  has  already  been  ex- 
ceeded, shows  a  wonderful  increase  over 
those  of  preceding  years.  None  the  less, 
from  what  is  known  of  the  unsurveyed 
territory,  the  area  available  for  some  form 
of  agriculture,  though  of  much  less  average 
value  than  the  land  surveyed  at  this  date, 
reaches  very  high   figures.     In  the   Prairie 


Provinces,  where  the  northern  land  is 
naturally  fertile,  the  area  of  unsurveyed 
land  has  been  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  reach  the  following  totals  : 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 


Acres. 
18,000,000 

14,000,000 

54,000,000 

86,000,000 


If  this  net  total  were  cut  in  half,  the  result 
would  represent  an  area  of  farming  land  of 
good  quality,  based  upon  a  conservative 
estimate,  of  43,000,000  acres.  If  to  this 
total  is  added  the  surveyed  area  available 
for  cultivation  (158,316,427  acres)  the  three 
provinces    show   no   less    than    201,516,427 


Ari:.\   rxDER  Crop. 


.Manitoba. 


Area  under  wheat 
oats 
barlev 
fla.x    '       ... 
other  products  . 


.Acres. 

2,653,100 

1,269,000 

454,600 

i)4,ooo 

29,600 


Saskatchewan. 


Alberta. 


Acres. 

4,891,500 

2,285,600 

1  80,300 

1,463.000 

35.300 


Acres. 

1,417,200 

1,359,300 

174,900 

111,400 

60,000 


.•Veres, 
8,961,800 

4,9i3.Qoo 

809.800 

1 .668.400 

124,900 


Total: 


4.500,300       I     8,855,700 


3,122,800 
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16,478,800 
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acres  of  good  farming  land  as  yet  unproduc- 
tive :  or,  to  state  the  same  fact  in  another 
form,  but  little  more  than  8  per  cent,  of 
the  available  farm  land  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  has  yet  lieen  placed  uniler  crop. 

A  verv  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  on 
the  development  of  the  wheat  production 
of  the  West  In-  a  glance  at  some  lifinres 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  year  1891.  For  that 
year  the  total  wheat  production  lor  what  are 
now  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  was  stated 
to  be  ^o  million  bushels.  For  the  season  of 
H)i2.  twenty-one  years  later,  the  total  wheat 
production  in  this  territory  was  183  million 
bushels — over  six  times  as  mucli. 

The  production  of  Manitoba  has  more 
than  doubled  in  this  time,  while  that  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  combined  has 
become  over  seventeen  times  as  great. 

Large  ranches  are  now  far  less  prevalent 
in  the  West  than  they  once  were,  a  develop- 
ment due  to  tlic  increasing  value  of  the  land, 
which  becomes  more  remunerative  when 
placed  under  grain  or  used  for  mixed 
farming.  The  number  of  live  stock  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  on  March  31,  1913,  is  thus 
shown  in  Government  returns  : 


far  as  In  at  present  known,  of  ,1  rocky. 
sandy  nature,  and  is  not  adapted  for 
agriculture.  In  the  southern  part  the 
land  that  is  of  value  does  not  form  one 
continuous  area,  but  a  number  of  districts 
sep.araled  by  ridges  anil  tracts  of  muskeg. 
Large  areas  arc  covered  with  limlKr,  Inil 
in  many  places  there  are  broad  expanses 
of  prairie.  In  the  vicinity  of  Meadow  Lake 
the  country  is  open,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Clearwater  River  forms  one  long  stretch  of 
open  prairie  land.  The  country  surround- 
ing Green  Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Lac 
La-Ronge  contains  a  very  large  proportion 
of  ar.ible  l.tiul,  most  of  w-hich  is  covered 
by  timber.  .Along  the  valley  of  the  Heavtr 
River  the  soil  is  lor  the  most  part  suited 
to  agriculture,  but  there  is  not  a  large  area 
of  open  country.  This  country  is,  however, 
capable  of  being  cleared  and  should  then 
become  good  agricultural  knid.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  the  area 
of  land  in  the  whole  region  which  is 
.ivailable  lor  agricultural  purposes  amounts 
to  14,000,000  acres. 

The  surveyed,  and  consequcntlv  I'ullv 
explored,  part  of  the  province  of  Alberta 
extends  considerablv  farther  north  than  do 
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Horses. 

CalUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Manitoba             

Saskatchewan      

Alberta     

293.776 
397.300 
351.500 

415,601 

599,800 

1,091,600 

2,107,(101 

40,800 
111,800 
181,000 

■83.370 
156,700 
175,200 

Totals        

1,042,576 

333.^'oo 

515,270 

The  immense  territory,  as  yet  unsurveyed, 
north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  Peace 
Rivers,  which  was  formerly  considered  to 
be  unfit  for  settlement,  has  been  found  b\- 
recent  explorations  to  contain  large  areas 
which  are  available  for  v.arious  forms  of 
agriculture. 

The  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
Manitoba  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
immense  territorj'  added  to  this  province 
This  area,  extending  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay,  contains  vast  resources, 
including  agricultural  lands,  timber,  etc.. 
it  being  estimated  that  there  are  about 
18,000,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  agriculture 
in  this  new  area,  as  yet  untouched. 

In  Northern  Saskatchewan  the  area  to 
the  south  of  the  Churchill  River  is  a 
well-wooded  park-like  country  with  great 
agricultural  possibilities.  The  soil  of  the 
region  north  of    the  river,  however,  is,  so 


the  lines  that  mark  ihe  northernmost  limit 
of  the  surveyed  territory  in  Saskatchewan. 
The  province  divides  itself  naturally  into 
two  regions — the  basin  of  the  Athabasca 
River  and  the  country  drained  by  the  Peace 
River,  which  is  west  of  the  114th  meridian 
and  extendi  to  the  mouth   of  the  river. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Athabasca  is 
inainlv  a  rolhng  plain,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  areas  of  semi-prairie  land  is 
well  wooded  with  a  forest  composed  mainly 
of  spruce,  fir,  pine,  tamarac,  poplar,  birch, 
and  willow.  A  large  part  of  its  surface  is 
occupied  by  muskegs.  Hundreds  of  ponds 
and  lakes,  of  which  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
70  miles  in  length,  is  by  far  the  largest, 
occupy  its  shallow  valleys. 

The   soil   along    the    Athabasca   for   the 

most  part  is  good.     From  Fort   McMurray 

to    Lake    Athabasca,    a    distance    of     200 

miles,    the    country    has    the    appearance 
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of  a  great  alluvi.d  pl.uii,  It  i^  num 
or  less  timbered  and  Ihe  soil  is  excellent. 
.\t  Fori  Chipewyan,  north  of  l.ililude  58"  on 
l.,ike  .Vthabasca,  wlu-.il  li.iv  been  grown 
that  was  awarded  a  medal  al  llu-  Centennial 
Fxhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1870.  The 
w.itershcd  of  the  .■Mhabasci  conlains  many 
l.uge  areas  suitable  for  agriculture — notably, 
perhaps, the  prairie  east  of  the  river  between 
Ihe  112th  and  iiilli  meridians,  and  otlu  1 
districts  in  the  vicinity  ol  Winefred,  Cow- 
par,  darson,  and  ( iordon  1  .akes.  Success  has 
attended  the  efforts  made  to  cultivate  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  together  with  potatoes  and 
other  products  of  the  garden. 

The  Athabasca  River  is  navigable  from 
tirand  Rapids  to  the  south  for  325  mile^, 
and  from  Fort  McMurray  to  the  north  for 
270  miles. 

The  westerly  section  of  Northern  vVllicrta, 
or  the  Peace  River  country,  is  attracting 
much  attention  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
agricultural  possibilities  :  and  the  inlUix  of 
settlers,  whicli  is  steadily  increasing  in 
volume,  has  practically  demonstrated  that 
tlie  promising  accounts  of  the  district 
given  in  recent  years  have  not  liccn 
exaggerated. 

The  Peace  River  drains  a  large  area 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then, 
continuing  eastwards,  intersects  the  axis  of 
that  range  and  drains  the  country  lying 
along  its  eastern  slopes  through  four  degrees 
of  latitude.  Its  length  from  the  conlluencc 
of  the  Finhiy  and  Parsnip  Rivers  to  the 
point  at  which  it  unites  with  the  waters 
flowing  from  Lake  Athabasca  to  form  Slave 
River  is  757  miles.  The  river  has  cut 
a  trough-like  valley  varying  from  500  lo 
i.oon  ft.  in  depth  and  from  2  to  3  miles 
in  width.  From  the  mountains  to  Peace 
Point,  a  distance  of  approximately  750 
miles  following  the  winding  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  plateau  on  each  side  of  the  river 
averaging  75  miles  in  width,  the  soil  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  on  any  similar  length 
of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
a  deep  rich  clay  loam.  The  agricultural 
area  in  the  Peace  River  country  will  com- 
pare on  the  whole  with  any  part  of  Canada. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  district 
available  for  cultivation  is  latitude  58"  50' 
— that  of  Chipewyan  and   Fort  Vermilion. 

Successive  years  of  experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 
growth  of  wheat,  barle}',  oats,  and  potatoes 
at  these  places.  Wheat  grown  in  the 
district  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the 
World's    Columbian     Exposition    of    1893 
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and  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  continuous 
daylight  with  about  eighteen  liours  of 
sunlight  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
all  vegetation  in  the  region. 

The  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
constitutes  the  northernmost  region  of 
"  the  unexpioited  northland "  ;  the  length 
of  this  great  river  is  916  miles  and  in 
width  it  varies  from  i  to  2  miles.  It 
is  navigable  throughout  its  entire  course 
for  shallow  draught  steamers.  The  country 
from  which  the  Mackenzie  draws  its 
supplies  is  of  the  most  varied  description. 
It  includes  part  of  the  broken  plateau 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves  through 
fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  the  northern 
part  of  the  prairie  district,  and  the  wooded 
and  moss-covered  country  which  succeeds 
it  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  amount  of  arable  land  is  small 
compared  to  the  total  area,  and  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  vicinitv  of  the  larger 
-treams.  The  alluvial  lands  along  Slave 
River,  the  upper  part  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  the  country  bordering  tlie 
Liard  for  some  distance  above  and  below 
Fort  Liard  and  west  of  the  mountains,  are 
the  best  parts  of  the  district. 

On  all  the  posts  along  the  Mackenzie  and 
its  tributaries  small  areas  of  land  are 
annually  cultivated  and  large  quantities  of 
garden  products  grown  for  use  in  the 
district  :  while  at  Fort  Liard  and  Fort 
Providence,  the  two  most  soutlierly  posts 
in  the  district,  botli  wheat  and  barle)'  have 
been  tried  with  success. 

The  unused  lands  of  Canada  are  for  the 
most  part  owned  by  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments  and  the  railway 
companies.  The  policy  adopted  bv  the 
Dominion  Government  of  granting  free 
homesteads  has  now  been  in  force  for 
mjny  years  and  has  as  its  direct  conse- 
quence a  large  and  prosperous  population 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Dominion. 
It  was  at  first  imagined  that  development 
of  this  nature  would  cease  when  this  part 
of  the  country  was  under  cultivation,  the 
climate  of  middle  Northern  Canada  being 
deemed  to  be  too  severe  to  permit  of 
successful  farming.  Fortunately  this  sug- 
gestion was  found  to  be  entirely  fallacious, 
and  settlers  in  large  numbers  soon  proved 
by  actual  experience  that  the  climate  of 
Canada  is  not  of  itself  a  decisive  hindrance 
to  agricultural  operations. 

It  should  be  explained  at  this  point  that 


the  control  of  Crown  land  in  Canada  is 
held  by  the  Dominion  Government  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  the 
Peace  River  Block  in  British  Columbia 
and  elsewhere  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment in  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  situated. 
From  this  it  results  that  the  conditions 
upon  which  land  is  to  be  obtained  vary 
somewliat  according  to  its  location. 

Dominion  Lands. — The  system  adopted  bj- 
the  Dominion  (lovernment  of  granting  free 
land,  described  as  homesteads,  has  been 
very  generally  advertised  in  the  British 
Isles,  the  United  States,  and  certain  con- 
tinental countries,  such  as  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark  (including  Iceland), 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, and  has  been  exceedingly  successful 
as  an  incentive  to  emigration.  Undoubtedly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Canadian  interests 
the  land  thus  disposed  of  yields  a  valuable 
return,  since  the  increase  of  its  population 
is  to-day  of  greater  consequence  to  the 
country  than  the  possession  of  large  tracts 
of  undeveloped  territory.  So  successful 
has  this  policv  proved  to  be  that  land  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
is  almost  entirel}'  under  cultivation. 
Speaking  very  roughly,  land  available  for 
"  homesteading  "  is  now  situated  north  of 
the  54th  parallel  in  .Liberia  and  Saskatche- 
wan and  north  and  south-east  of  Winnipeg 
in  Manitoba. 

Dominion  land  is  survej'ed  into  square 
townships,  each  containing  36  sections  of, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  i  mile  square.  These 
sections,  which  are  numbered  from  i  to 
36,  are  again  divided  into  four  quarter- 
sections,  each  quarter-section  being  i  mile 
square  and  containing  160  acres.  The  sub- 
division thus  arrived  at  may  be  said  to 
form  the  homesteading  unit  ;  it  is  at  once 
tlie  greatest  and  the  least  amount  of  land 
that  can  be  so  acquired.  We  may  here 
note  in  passing  that  sections  11,  29,  8,  and 
a  part  of  26  of  each  township  are  not 
included  in  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  homesteading,  the  two  former 
sections  being  allocated  as  "  school  lands," 
and  a  portion  of  the  two  latter  passing  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  nature  of  this  land  naturally  varies 
according  to  location.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  lightly  timbered,  with  a  surface  of 
black  loam  upon  a  clay  subsoil.  Land  of 
this  nature  is  well  suited  to  grain  growing. 

The  terms  upon  whicli  homesteads  may 
be  secured  and  ownership  of  them  acquired 
are  clearly  defined  by  legislation. 


Every  person  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a 
family,  and  every  male  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  is  a  British 
subject,  or  declares  intention  to  become 
a  British  subject,  is  entitled  to  obtain 
entry  for  a  homestead  to  the  extent  of  one 
quarter-section,  on  payment  of  an  entry 
fee  of  $10. 

A  widow  having  minor  children  of  her 
own  dependent  on  her  for  support  is 
permitted  to  make  homestead  entry  as  the 
sole  head  of  a  family. 

A  widow  who  remarries  thereby  ceases 
to  be  the  sole  head  of  a  family  and  is  not 
eligible  to  make  an  entry. 

Application  for  homestead  entry  may 
be  made  by  a  person  eligible  under  the 
provisions  of  The  Dominion  Lands  Act, 
either  at  tlie  land  agency  for  the  district 
in  which  the  land  is  situate  or  at  the 
office  of  a  sub-agent  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  the  district. 

When  application  for  homestead  entry 
is  made  before  a  sub-agent,  such  appli- 
cation must  be  transmitted  to  the  agent 
forthwith,  and  has  no  force  or  effect  until 
received  by  him. 

Notice  of  the  receipt  of  the  applicUion 
mav  be  wired  by  tlie  sub-agent  at  the 
expense  of  the  applicant  to  the  agent,  and  in 
such  case  the  land,  if  available,  will  be  held 
until  the  application  papers  are  received. 

When  a  sub-agent  has  received  an  appli- 
cation for  entry  for  a  quarter-section,  he 
must  not  receive  another  application  for 
the  same  quarter-section  from  any  other 
person  until  the  first  application  has  been 
dealt  with  by  the  agent. 

Application  for  entry  must  be  made  by 
the  applicant  in  person,  except  that  reser- 
vations of  homesteads  can  be  made  on 
behalf  of  minors. 

In  extent  a  homestead  comprises  a 
quarter-section  or  160  acres.  No  larger 
or  smaller  tract  is  to  be  obtained  upon 
homesteading  conditions.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts, however,  the  homesteader  can 
obtain  an  adjoining  quarter-section  upon 
a  pre-emption  basis. 

As  regards  homesteading  conditions, 
these  impose  no  obligation  that  may  not 
readily  be  complied  with  by  a  willing 
applicant.  Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions 
places  the  homesteader  in  actual  ownership 
of  160  acres  of  good  land,  they  can  justly 
be  termed  light.  Firstly,  the  homesteader 
is  required  to  reside  in  a  habitable  house  on 
his   homestead   for  at  least  six  months  in 
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each  of  three  years.  Wlieii  a  lionicste;uier 
owns  a  farm  not  less  than  So  acres  in 
extent,  situated  not  more  than  i)  milci  in 
a  direct  line  from  UU  homestead,  he  may,  if 
he  cliooses.  perform  liis  resilience  duties  liy 
living  there.  The  privilcRO  of  livinj;  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  homestead  is  also  given  to 
the  homesteader  wliose  father,  njolher,  son, 
daughter,  hrotlicr.  or  sisler  has  permanent 
residence  in  a  farm  fulfilling  the  conditions 
just  stated.  Secondlv.  the  homesteader  is 
required  to  break  .i  total  of  at  least  30  acres 
of  the  homestead  i^of  which  20  acres  must 
be  cropped).  Further,  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  this  work  must  be  performed 
during  each  year.  When  homestead  duties 
are  being  performed  under  the  regulation 
permitting  residence  in  the  vicinity,  the 
total  required  to  be  broken  is  at  least  50 
acres  i^of  which  30  acres  must  be  cropped). 
When  the  settler  is  unable  to  meet  these 
conditions  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  home- 
stead is  heavily  wooded,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  area  that  he  is  required 
to  bring  under  cultivation  may  be  reduced 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  has  control  of  Dominion 
lands.  The  duties  of  residence  and  cultiv.i- 
tion  having  been  performed,  the  homestead 
becomes  the  actual  property  of  the  settler. 
During  the  tlirce  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  he  first  came  into  residence  the  settler 
has  probably  seen  the  land  for  some  miles 
about  him  opened  up  by  other  home- 
steaders; probably  also,  if  there  was 
not  a  railway  within  a  r.idius  of  12  or  15 
miles  when  he  entered  the  district,  one  has 
since  been  constructed.  In  fact,  his  land 
has  probably  acquired  a  market  value.  In 
some  instances  he  sells  immediately  he  has 
received  his  patent.  Far  more  frequently 
he  continues  to  cultivate  it  until  from  his 
profits  he  can  purchase  or  pre-empt  an 
additional  quarter-section.  I're-cmptions 
may  be  acquired  within  the  area  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  International  boundary 
line  ;  on  the  north  by  the  north  line  of  the 
44th  township  :  on  the  cast  by  the  line  of 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste 
Marie  Riilway  from  the  International 
boundary  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
main  line,  then  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  main  line  to  the  3rd  principal 
meridian,  then  by  the  3rd  principal 
meridian  to  the  north  line  of  the  44th 
township  ;  on  the  west  by  the  west  line  of 
range  26  west  of  the  4th  meridian,  froir. 
the  International  boundary  to  the  Calgary 
and     Edmonton     Railway     line,    then    by 


the  Calgary  and  I'Minonloii  K.iilw.iv  lino 
to  the  north  line  of  the  44th  township. 

Pre-emption  is  the  right  given  to  the 
homesteader  to  purchase  in  small  instal- 
ments from  the  Dominion  (ioverninenl 
any  available  qu.irter-section  adjoining 
his  homesteatl.  Pre-emptions  cannot  be 
acquired  by  proxy  and  are  not  reserved 
for  minors.  Patent  for  the  pre-emplion  is 
acquired  by  residence  for  a  lerin  of  si.\ 
months  in  each  of  six  years  on  either  tlie 
homestead  or  the  pre-emption.  Wlien  a 
settler  has  disposed  of  his  homestead  he  is 
given  credit  in  connection  with  his  pre- 
emption for  any  residence  performed  upon 
it  prior  to  the  dale  upon  which  he  ceased 
to  own  it.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the 
conditions  concerning  residence  the  settler 
is  required  to  cultivate  50  acres  of  either 
tlie  homestead  or  tlie  pre-emption  or  liotli, 
in  addition  to  the  acreage  required  for  the 
completion  of  homestead  duties.  \ 
reasonable  portion  of  the  cultivation  must 
be  performed  in  each  year.  If,  wlien  he 
applies  for  the  patent  for  his  pre-emption, 
the  settler  docs  not  own  his  patented  home- 
stead, he  is  required  to  show  50  acres  of 
breaking  upon  the  pre-emption,  of  which 
30  acres  must  have  been  seeded.  Payment 
for  the  pre-emption  is  at  tlic  rale  of  $3  an 
acre.  One-third  of  the  purchase  money 
must  be  paid  three  years  after  date  of  entry 
and  the  balance  in  live  annual  instalments. 
Interest  at  5  per  cent,  is  charged  at  the 
end  of  each  year  from  llie  dale  of  the  pre- 
emption entry.  Tlie  patent  may  be 
claimed  at  any  time  after  completion  of 
duties  or  payment  in  full  ;  unless  claiined 
within  eight  years,  the  pre-emption  mav 
be  cancelled. 

In  addition  to  homesteads  and  pre- 
emptions, the  Dominion  Government  offers 
in  certain  districts  what  are  termed 
"  Purchased  homesteads."  The  farms 
may  be  acquired  by  any  person  who  has 
exhausted  his  right  to  a  homestead  but  who 
has  not  received  entr\-  or  patent  for  a  pre- 
emption. The  purchaser  becomes  entitled 
to  patent  by  residing  for  six  months  in 
each  of  three  years  upon  the  property  and 
by  cultivating  50  acres.  .\  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  cultivation  must  be 
accomplished  in  each  of  three  years.  Pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of  83  an  acre  must  be 
made,  one-third  at  the  date  of  entry  and 
the  balance  in  five  equal  annual  instalments 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  Payment 
may,  however,  be  made  in  full,  and  patent 
demanded  at  anj'  time  after  completion  of 
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the  duties.  I  )ef.iull  in  p.iyiiKiit  of  interest  or 
of  instalment  when  due  remlers  the  purchase 
liable  to  cancellation  ;  again,  if  pateni  is 
not  applied  for  within  live  vears  from  dale 
of  entry,  the  entry  may  be  cancelled. 

Whilst  detailed  m.ips  showing  Ihe 
position  of  available  homesteads  are 
issued  annually  by  Ihe  DeparlmenI  of 
the  Interior.  Ottawa,  vacant  sites  are  taken 
up  so  coMliiiuiMisly  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say  from  one  week  to  aiiollier 
exactly  wheie  these  sites  .are  to  be 
obtained,  \oiie  the  less  large  quantities 
of  valuable  land  are  continually  being 
thrown  open  to  the  homesteader,  and  Ihe 
intending  settler,  if  he  cannot  secure  a 
homestead  in  the  precise  district  that  he 
desires,  can  without  excessive  difficulty 
find  another  equally  well  situated.  It 
would  be  well  for  him,  therefore,  to  choose 
an  extended  district  in  advance,  but  to  leave 
the  more  precise  location  of  his  homestead 
until  he  can  consult  with  the  Dominion 
Land  agent  for  the  lerriloiy  concerned. 

The  quality  of  the  land  varies  slightlj' 
in  different  districts.  It  may  be  taken, 
however,  that  prairie  land  generally  is 
admirably  suited  to  tlie  purposes  of 
agriculture.  .\  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  land  is  timbered, 
since  it  is  not  advantageous  to  the  settler 
that  his  land  shall  be  cither  covered  with 
timber  or  entirely  destitute  of  it.  Speak- 
ing gener.ill}',  liomeslead  lands  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  contain  about  20  per 
cent,  of  timber.  When  a  quarter-section 
carries  no  timber  the  homesteader  can, 
liv  making  application  to  the  Dominion 
Lands  agent,  secure  a  permit  to  cut  a 
tixcd  amount  of  free  timber  on  Govern- 
ment land.  The  actual  material  required 
for  constructing  an  elementary  homestead 
is,  therefore,  always  at  his  command.  In 
the  same  way  timber  suitable  for  fuel  in 
the  winter  months  will  be  found  without 
expense,  either  on  the  homestead  or  on 
Government  land.  Streams  arc  plentiful, 
and  where  they  are  not  to  be  found 
water  can  usually  be  secured  at  a  depth 
of  from  15  to  40  ft.  In  some  places, 
however,  wells  have  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  from  50  to  60  ft.  Taxes  are 
slight  ;  even  in  districts  in  which  a  school 
tax  is  levied  they  seldom  exceed  a  total 
of  fio  per  annum.  Ro.ads  are  being 
energetically  constructed,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  settler  experiences  no 
great  dilliculty  in  conveying  his  grain  to 
one  or  other  of  the  elevators  constructed 
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at  different  points  along  the  railroads. 
The  elevator  forms,  it  mav  be  remarked, 
a  convenient  market,  since  grain  is  there 
graded  and  purchased. 

The  amount  of  capital  that  will  permit 
a  settler  lo  lake  up  a  free  homestead  forms 
a  question  of  considerable  importance. 
While  liomesleads  have  been  taken  up 
and  successfully  earned  bv  men  absolutely 
destitute  of  financial  backing,  the  Dominion 
Government  wisely  advises  the  immigrant 
before  making  application  for  his  home- 
stead to  secure  a  little  money  by  liiriiig 
out  his  services  to  a  successful  farmer. 
When  the  settler  can  command  a  capital 
of  £^50  lie  can  safely  make  entry  for 
his  homestead,  tliough  lie  will  still  find 
it  necessary,  during  the  six  months  of  the 
year  in  which  he  is  free  to  absent  himself, 
to  hire  out  liis  services  on  a  neighbouring 
farm  or  in  some  convenient  town.  Ex- 
perience gained  with  a  successful  farmer 
is  likely  to  prove  valuable  in  the  extreme 
even  to  the  settler  conversant  with 
agricultural  matters  in  Europe.  It  should 
be  rememberetl  that  a  homestead  cannot 
be  expected  to  pay  its  way  during  the 
first  year.  Again,  if  it  is  to  do  more  than 
just  support  the  homesteader,  the  homestead 
will  require  buildings  of  one  sort  or 
anothei-,  and  even  wlien  these  have  been 
erected  the  equipment  necessary  to  the 
making  of  the  farm  will  absorb  a  further 
$1,500  (./^30iS).  This  sum  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  upon  the  following  basis  : 


Djll.ii 

I  team  of  good  liorses 

...     450 

I  harvester 

...      165 

4  milch  cows  at  $65  ... 

...     260 

I  seeder 

...      113 

I  strong  wagon 

...       <J4 

4  hogs  at  $25 

1 00 

4  sheep  at  $S 

32 

I  set  strong  harness  ... 

.1^ 

I  rough  sleigh 

37 

I  disc  harrow 

...   36 

I  breaking  plough     ... 

25 

I  mowing  machine    ... 

...   60 

1  stubble  plough 

20 

I  harrow- 

20 

Other  smaller  tooN    ... 

...   40 

Barnyard  fowls 

...   40 

Total        *i,5i7 

Some  part  of  this  expenditure  can  be 
saved  by  neighbouring  homesteaders  who 
are  willing  to  co-operate  with  each  other. 


For  instance,  sucli  implements  as  hinders, 
seed  drills,  and  so  on,  can  easily  be  made 
to  do  service  for  two  farms.  Whilst  still 
dealing  witli  the  question  of  expense  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  tliat 
for  a  settler  to  borrow  money  on  a  home- 
stead before  he  has  received  patent  for 
it  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Dominion  Lands  Act. 

WhiLst  Western  Canadian  farmers  still 
regard  the  spring  and  fall  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  flax  as  of  overwhelming 
importance,  crop  conditions  are  under- 
going a  process  of  evolution.  The  original 
tendency  towards  cultivation  on  a  great 
scale  combined  with  economy  in  labour 
is  gradually  giving  way  to  an  economy  in 
land  and  its  more  thorough  use,  and  the 
wasteful  methods  whicli  have  too  fre- 
quently characterized  farming  endeavour 
in  Canada  are  slowly  but  surely  being 
superseded  by  the  scientific  application 
of  the  principles  of  mixed  farming. 

Finally,  as  regards  liomesteads,  tlic 
patent  granting  possession  of  the  land  does 
not  confer  upon  the  owner  possession  of 
any  minerals  which  it  may  contain.  By 
a  provision  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act, 
salt,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  or  other  minerals  found 
under  homesteaded  land  mav  be  sold  or 
leased  under  regulations  made  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council.  The  owner 
of  the  land,  however,  in  so  far  as  the 
surface  rights  of  the  property  are  affected, 
has  a  recognized  claim  for  full  and  proper 
compensation. 

Railway  I.aiuh. — .4s  assistance  towards 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  transcontinental 
line,  completed  in  the  early  eighties,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
received  from  the  Dominion  Government 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Western 
Provinces.  The  terms  upon  which  this 
gift  was  made  gave  the  railway  the 
privilege  of  selecting  their  lands  Irom 
amongst  the  odd-numbered  sections 
throughout  Western  Canada.  The  com- 
pany has  already  parted  with  a  large 
area  of  this  grant,  and  has  reaped  the 
bcnelit  ol  its  enterprise  in  passengers  and 
freight.  The  unsold  portions  of  these  lands 
are  now  olfered  for  sale  upon  terms  which 
have  been  fr.imed  to  attract  the  immigrant. 
It  is,  ni  fact,  a  notable  feature  of  the 
settlement  of  Canada  that  the  land  is  to 
a  very  great  extent  hekl  bv  governments 
or  corporation^  that  have  every  inducement 
to  sell  it. 
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To  tlic  great  railw.ay  companies  the 
possession  of  undeveloped  land,  even  where 
it  is  greatly  increasing  in  value,  is  of  less 
benefit  than  the  traflic  which  results  from 
large  farms  and  prosperous  villages. 

While  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
disposes  of  its  lands  upon  several  con- 
ditions, it  observes  in  all  cases  certain 
fixed  rules  which  effectually  prevent  the 
land  speculator  from  taking  them  up.  In 
the  first  place  the  company  requires  that 
file  purchaser  shall  be  a  hoiia-fide  settler, 
and  again,  not  more  than  1,280  acres  are 
sold  to  one  purchaser.  Lands  are  sold 
on  the  basis  of  one-twentieth  cash  and  the 
balance  in  ig  instalments  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Tlie  methods  of  sale  adopted  by  the 
company  are  of  considerable  interest. 
They  are  known  as  : 

((()  Sale  without  loan. 

(6)  Sale  with  loan  for  improvements. 

(c)  Ready-made  farms. 

Conditions  governing  sale  without  loan 
may  be  summarized  thus  :  tlie  purchaser 
is  required  to  enter  into  occupation  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  purchase  ;  he 
must  undertake  to  build  a  house  costing 
at  least  $350  (about  £^o)  and  a  barn  costing 
at  least  $200  (about  X40)  and  capable  of 
accommodating  four  horses  and  four  cows  ; 
he  must  insure  against  fire,  sink  a  well, 
and  fence  the  land  ;  he  must  undertake 
to  keep  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
required  occupancy  of  the  land  at  least 
tliree  milch  cows  ;  and  he  must  undertake 
either  to  break  and  crop  a  stated  area 
in  each  quarter-section  or  to  maintain 
thereon  a  stated  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  hogs  of  his  own  unencumbered 
property.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  land  is 
sold  even  upon  the  most  simple  terms 
with  but  one  intention,  that  it  sliall  be 
brought  under  cultivation. 

The  policy  known  as  sale  with  loan  for 
improvement  is  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Put  briefly,  tlie  company  lends  the  pur- 
chaser a  sum  up  to  $2,000,  which  is  expended 
upon  the  erection  of  a  house  and  barn,  the 
fencing  of  the  farm,  and  the  provision  of 
a  well.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
purchaser  is  already  securing  his  land  by 
a  cash  payment  of  one-twentieth  of  its  cost. 
Thus  the  settler  who  purchases  160  acres 
at  $20  per  acre  incurs  an  initial  outlay 
of  no  more  than  $160.  upon  which  the 
company  lends  him  improvements  to  the 
value    of    $2,000.      The    total    amount    of 
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the  advnncc  is  addcil  to  tlu-  li>i  pi  at-  i>i 
the  land  and  is  repaid  in  jo  ciiual  annual 
instahncnts.  It  niay  he  added  tliat  tl\e 
settler  is  given  the  choice  o(  several  types 
of  honse,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  his 
own  wagons,  horses,  and  equipment  are 
used  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  dilTerent 
works,  current  rates  being  paid  him  by 
the  company  for  this  assistance. 

The  conditions  upon  which  this  loan 
is  granted  demand  that  the  applicant  shall 
be  a  niarried  man  possessing  agricultural 
experience  ;  that  he  shall  liave  sulVicient 
capital  to  pay  the  hrst  instalment  of  one- 
twentieth  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
land  selected  and  one-twentieth  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  desired,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  required  to  maintain  his 
family  for  one  year  from  the  dale  of 
entrv  into  occupation  ;  that  he  shall  own, 
free  from  encumbrances,  sulVicient  horses, 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  or  have  tlie 
means  to  purchase  tliem,  and  that  not 
more  than  ■;jo  acres  shall  be  applied  for. 
Further,  the  purchaser  is  required  to 
enter  into  occupation  of  the  land  within 
si.x  months  from  the  completion  of  tlic 
improvements  and  to  undertake  to  reside 
upon  it  continuously  for  five  years  and  to 
bre.ik,  cultivate,  and  crop  certain  stated 
areas  in  e.ach  quarter-section.  He  must 
also  maintain  during  his  occupancj'  of 
the  land  at  least  three  milch  cows  for 
each  quarter-section  and  must  insure  the 
buildings  against  loss  by  fire. 

The  advantages  that  come  to  the  settler 
from  this  polic)'  are  many.  Not  only  is 
he  enabled  to  make  a  start  with  a  much 
smaller  outlay  of  cash  than  otherwise,  but 
his  family  is  also  protected  from  any  of 
the  inconveniences  generally  incidental  to 
establishing  a  new  home.  The  cash  he 
receives  for  helping  in  the  improvement 
of  the  farm  is  always  a  welcome  addition 
to  his  treasurv,  and  he  is  assured  that  the 
buildings  on  his  land  are  of  the  class  that 
long  years  of  experience  have  shown  to 
be  best.  The  reduction  in  initial  expense 
is  considerable. 

In  igcK)  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
inaugurated  what  is  known  as  its  "  Ready- 
Made"  or  Improved  Farms  policy.  During 
that  year  a  number  of  farms  were  equipped 
with  a  house  and  barn,  a  well  was  drilled 
on  each,  the  whole  farm  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  wire  fence,  and  50  acres  broken 
and  seeded  to  crops. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  these  were  settled 
bv  a  contingent  of    British   farmers,  who 


will  (HI -MMLilly  conducteil  by  the  com- 
p.uiy's  agents  from  tireat  Hritain.  So 
successful  was  this  colony  that  the  policy 
was  broadened,  the  buildings  on  subse- 
quent farms  improved,  and  the  number  of 
re.idv-made  farms  available  for  occupation 
increased. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  a  settler 
steps  from  the  train  and  proceeds  imme- 
ili.itelv  to  a  farm  which  is  quite  ready  for 
him,  and  on  which  he  may  begin  earning 
an  income  at  once.  The  houses  on  these 
farms  are  superior  to  those  of  some 
settlers  of  many  years'  residence,  while 
the  barns  are  of  a  pattern  most  approved 
by  progressive  Western  Canadian  farmers. 

To  begin  willi,  these  ready-made  farms 
were  establislied  only  in  Alberta,  but 
now  the  policy  has  been  extended  to 
include  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
British  Columbia  as  well.  The  farms  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  are  especially  adapted 
to  mixed  farming,  while  those  in  British 
Columbia  are  designed  for  a  combination 
of  intensified  farming  and  fruit  growing. 

These  farms,  which  are  sold  to  married 
men  only,  consist  of  160  or  320  acres  each, 
and  are  laid  out  in  colonies  on  lands  which 
have  been  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  suitability  for  mixed  farming.  They 
are  located  w'ithin  easv  reach  of  markets, 
and  as  they  are  laid  out  in  colonies  there  is 
none  of  the  loneliness  of  remote  settlement. 
Indeed,  tlie  ready-ni.-ide  colonies  arc  among 
the  most  closely  settled  .agricultural  districts 
in  tlie  provinces,  a  condition  which  con- 
tributes to  the  social  advantages  of  tlic 
settler,  and  also  to  the  economical  main- 
tenance of  rural  schools,  churches,  local 
improvements,  and  telephones.  On  each 
farm  a  comfortable  four-roomed  house, 
built  in  cottage  style,  and  of  design  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  best  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  needs 
of  the  settler,  is  built.  A  substantial  barn, 
to  accommodate  the  horses  and  cows  of 
the  settler,  is  provided  ;  the  land  is  all 
fenced  ;  a  well  is  dug  and  a  pump  installed, 
and  an  area  of  from  50  to  100  acres  is 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  prairie  sod 
is  first  broken  up,  then  disked  and  liarrowed 
until  it  is  in  first-class  condition  for  crop- 
ping. In  the  spring  it  is  seeded  with 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  so  that  the  settler 
arriving  in  summer  finds  his  crop  already 
under  wav.  This  enables  him  to  realize 
a  crop  the  season  of  his  arrival  in  the 
countrv  ;  indeed,  the  settler  arriving  in 
midsummer     may    commence    almost     at 
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once  with  his  harvest  operations,  1  lu- 
buildings  ami  improvements  on  these 
farms  have  been  found  to  cost  from 
92,350  upwards,  and  the  aclual  expendi- 
ture (details  of  which  are  fiunishedl  on 
any  certain  farm  is  added  to  the  price  of 
the  laiul,  plus  5  per  cent,  to  cover  cost 
of  ^luperiiiteudeMCe.  I'lu-  whole  priee  ol 
the  farm  is  p.iyable  in  twenty  years,  one- 
twentieth  each  vear,  with  interest  at  (>  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Two  large  irrigation  projects  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  Southern  .Mberta.  Tlie  first,  known  as 
the  Bow  River  "  Irrigation  lilock,"  adjoins 
Calgary,  has  an  average  width  of  40  miles, 
and  extends  from  Calgary  eastward  150 
miles,  with  an  area  of  3,000,000  acres. 
The  second,  known  .is  the  1-ethbridge 
Irrigation  System,  is  a  pioneer  amongst 
irrigation  undertakings  on  a  large  scale 
in  Western  Canada.  It  was  commenced 
in  the  year  1900  and  constructed  at  an 
expenditure  of  over  1400,000.  Water  is 
taken  from  the  St.  Mary  River,  whence  it 
is  conducted  by  a  canal  system  about  1 1 5 
miles  in  length.  The  area  under  irrigation 
is  about  100,000  acres.  The  fact  that  the 
irrigated  districts  contain  non-irrigable  as 
well  as  irrigable  areas  has  given  rise  to 
what  arc  termed  combination  f;nins.  On 
these  farms  the  irrigated  land  produces  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  root  crops,  as  well  as 
fodder  for  winter  feeding,  whilst  the  non- 
irrigated  sections  will  grow  winter  wheat 
or  furnish  admirable  pasture  for  live  stock. 
These  farms  are  indeed  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  mixed 
farming.  The  advantages  derived  by  the 
farmer  from  artificial  irrigation  scarcely 
call  for  comment,  since  the  presence  of 
water  in  his  ditch  or  reservoir  permits 
him  to  distribute  it  on  his  crops  at  such 
seasons  of  the  year  and  in  such  quantities 
as  experience  has  taught  him  are  the  most 
propitious  to  favourable  results.  Irrigation 
is,  in  fact,  now  recognized  not  merely  as 
a  means  of  making  arid  regions  productive, 
but  also  as  a  science  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  agricultural  land  already  capable 
of  successful  cultivation.  It  is  not  merely 
a  device  by  which  fields  may  he  flooded 
in  a  dry  season,  but  a  practical  means  by 
which  moisture  may  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  individual  crops. 
In  this  connection  the  following  extract 
from  an  official  report  is  of  interest  : 

"  The  highest  yielding  wheat  under  irri- 
gation, covering   two    years'    results,   went 
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43A  bushels  per  acre.  The  same  wheat 
without  irrigation  yielded  33  bushels  per 
acre  during  the  same  period.  In  6-rowed 
barley  the  figures  were  615  and  48J  bushels 
respectively.  Two-rowed  barlcv  under 
irrigation  yielded  65  and  without  irrigation 
^()\  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  made  a 
remarkable  showing  under  irrigation.  The 
ligures  were  646^-  bushels  per  acre  as 
compared  with  149!  witliout  irrigation. 
Sugar-beets  yielded  24]  tons  per  acre 
under  irrigation  and  6|  witliout.  Mangels 
2^  tons  per  acre  and  135  without.  Turnips 
about  the  same.  Carrots  15  tons  under 
water  and  6k  tons  under  dry  land  culture. 
Fodder  corn  yielded  155  tons  under  irriga- 
tion as  compared  with  6\  tons  without." 

In  the  treatment  of  its  irrigated  districts 
or  elsewhere,  the  railway  shows  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  create  within  a  short  time  a 
number  of  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
munities. K.xpert  advice  and  assistance 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  settlers  and 
experimental  farms  are  conducted  in  their 
interest.  Irrigated  land  is  disposed  of  on 
terms  and  conditions  very  similar  to  tliose 
already  enumerated. 

As  proprietors  nf  the  Ksquimalt  and 
Xanaimo  Railwav,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Companv  owns  nearlv  1,200,000 
acres  of  agricultural,  timber,  and  mineral 
lands  in  Vancouver  Island.  These  lands 
extend  from  Otter  Point  on  the  south-west 
coast  to  Crown  Mountain  in  the  Comox 
district.  This  large  estate  is  being  syste- 
matically explored  and  opened  up  by  the 
Ksquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  Company. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  that  company  secures  a  consider- 
able revenue  from  the  sale  of  lownsites 
situated  at  convenient  intervals  along  the 
route  to  be  traversed  by  its  rails.  These 
townsites  are  subdivided  and  offered  for 
sale  to  the  public  at  list  prices.  Payment 
is  demanded  one-third  in  cash  and  the 
balance  in  two  equal  instalments  in  six 
and  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
purchase.  The  rate  of  interest  cliarged 
on  deferred  payments  on  town  property 
sales  is  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  at 
present  owns  about  800,000  acres  of  land 
in  Central  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 
This  company,  which  is  of  course  of 
comparatively  recent  formation,  was  in 
possession,  when  planning  its  line,  of  far 
more  detailed  information  than  was 
available  when  the  pioneer  railway  was 
pushed   across   the   prairies.     Tlius  whilst 


tlie  CaMadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built 
through  a  territory  that  subsequentlv 
proved  to  be  most  fertile,  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  was  deliberately  planned 
to  serve  those  districts  which  had  already 
established  a  reputation  as  grain-producing 
centres  or  which  afforded  undeniable  proof 
of  their  ability  to  become  such.  Central 
Saskatcliewan,  which  is  described  as 
"park"  country,  affords  such  an  instance. 
Park  country  is  country  in  which  groups  of 
trees  are  to  be  seen,  the  trees  proving  the 
existence  of  moisture.  Upon  the  treeless 
prairie  moisture  may  or  mav  not  be  found 
in  sufficient  abundance  and  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  permit  of  agriculture.  In 
park  country,  however,  the  settler  is  not 
called  upon  to  take  a  risk  in  this  respect. 

The  price  of  Canadian  Northern  land 
varies,  according  to  locality,  from  in  U> 
I20  per  acre  ;  to  this  charge  is  added  a 
survey  fee  of  10  cents  per  acre.  The  total 
sum  is  payable  upon  the  instalment  plan, 
interest  being  charged  at  6  per  cent, 
per  annum.  While  the  company  has  not 
embarked  upon  a  comprehensive  policv 
such  as  that  pursued  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  it  will  usually  arrange 
suitable  terms  with  the  oona-Jide  settler  to 
whom  a  preliminary  cash  payment  would 
involve  hardship.  The  company,  in  short, 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  prosperous  agricultural 
communities  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  line.  Townsites  are  decided  upon 
when  the  route  of  a  new  line  has  been 
determined.  Most  generallv  thev  are 
situated  aliout  seven  miles  apart.  The 
amount  asked  per  lot  varies  from  $25  to 
fi.ooo  according  to  the  importance  that 
the  new  town  is  likely  to  assume.  As  a 
general  rule  the  new  centre  can  never 
become  more  than  a  distributing  point  for 
a  few  farms  ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
company  proposes  to  establish  a  divisional 
point  a  community  of  a  certain  size  is 
practically  assured.  Townsites  are  sold  by 
private  treaty  and  are  paid  for  one-third 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  twelve  and 
eighteen  months,  interest  being  charged 
at  8  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  has 
been  hindered  in  the  disposal  of  its  lands 
bv  the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  through 
service  between  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  tlie  line.  This  drawback  will 
be  shortlv  removed,  and  it  will  then  be 
possible  for  the  companv  to  quote  settlers' 
rates  from  Britain  to  the  prairies,     Where 
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the  company  can  do  so,  as  for  instance 
over  its  lines  running  southward  into  the 
United  States,  it  encourages  immigration 
by  running  special  trains  known  as 
"  homeseekers'  excursions."  Tickets  issued 
at  a  low  rate  may  be  obtained  for  service 
by  these  trains,  and  large  numbers  of 
American  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  them  to  inspect 
the  grain-growing  districts  of  Canada.  By 
an  ingenious  system  these  tickets  may  be 
secured  for  three  trips  :  thus  the  settler  can 
travel  into  Saskatchewan  and  choose  his 
land  and  then  return  to  fetch  his  family, 
the  members  of  wliich  secure  the  benefit 
of  the  reduced  rates.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  has  built  extensively 
into  the  less  developed  portions  of  the 
country,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  liomesteading  policy 
pursued  by  the  Dominion  (Government. 

The  Grand  Trunk  P.icific  Railway,  unlike 
its  competitors,  has  no  lands  of  its  own. 
This  line,  the  most  recent  in  inception  of 
the  three  transcontinental  railroads,  was 
constructed  at  a  time  when  both  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
were  inclined  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  somewhat  reckless  manner  in  which 
public  land  had  been  exchanged  for 
transportation  facilities,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence it  received  assistance  in  liberal 
cash  subsidies  and  in  other  directions.  The 
railway  is  interested  in  townsites  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  Nortliern  Railways. 

Provincial  Lands. — Land  may  be  secured 
for  agricultural  purposes  from  the  Provin- 
cial Government  of  British  Columbia  on  a 
pre-emption  basis.  A  pre-emption  may  be 
taken  out  by  any  British  subject — a  widow, 
or  single  woman  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  is  self-supporting,  or  an  alien  who 
declares  his  intention  to  become  a  British 
subject.  The  pre-emptor  must,  in  person, 
stake  out  the  land  he  requires.  After  so 
doing  he  is  required  to  make  an  applica- 
tion in  writing  to  the  Government  land 
agent  of  the  district,  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  and  a  sketch-plan  of  it. 
Pre-emptions  must  be  of  a  rectangular  or 
square  shape,  and  160  acres  must  measure 
either  40  chains  by  40  chains  (880  yards 
by  880  yards),  or  20  chains  by  80  chains 
(440  yards  by  1,760  yards);  80  acres  must 
measure  20  chains  by  40  chains,  and  40 
acres  20  chains  by  20  chains.  All  lines 
must  run  true  north  and  south  and  true 
east  and   west. 
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riic  prc-cinptor  is  required  to  enter  into 
occupation  within  !>ixty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  pre-enipliiin  ncord.  No  per>on  can 
talie  up  or  holil  more  tlian  one  pre-emption. 

The  prc-cniptor  must  have  his  claim 
surveyed,  at  his  own  expense,  within  live 
years  from  the  date  of  record.  Kollowin.n 
upon  the  survey,  if  improvements  to  the 
value  of  $5  per  acre  li.ive  been  made,  live 
acres  being  cleared,  the  pre-emptor  may 
procure  a  Crown  j;raut  in  fee-simple,  on 
p.iyment  of  a  fee  of  Sio.  The  pre-emplor 
may  secure  the  certificate  of  improvenient 
and  Crown  j^rant  after  residence  of  three 
years. 

Land  recorded  or  pre-empted  cannot  be 
transferred  or  conveyed  until  after  a  Crown 
jjrant  has  been  issued. 

The  fee  on  recordini.*  is  §2,  and  for  every 
record  or  certiticatc  of  improvement,  S.:. 

Mineral,  coal  and  petroleum,  and  natural 
gas  which  niav  be  found  under  pre-emp- 
tions does  not  pass  under  grant  of  lands. 
Timber  lands  are  not  open  to  pre-emption  : 
that  is.  lands  which  contain  milling  timber 
to  tlie  average  extent  of  8,ooo  ft.  per  acre 
west  of  the  Cascades  (Coast  Range),  and 
5.000  ft.  per  acre  east  of  the  Cascades,  to 
each  1(10  acres. 

British  Columbia  Crown  lands  may  be 
purchased  to  the  extent  of  640  acres,  and 
for  this  purpose  are  classified  as  first  and 
second-class,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  surveyor.  The  minimum  area  that 
may  be  purchased  is  40  acres,  measuring 
20  chains  by  20  chains,  except  in  cases 
where  such  an  area  c:uinot  be  obtained. 
Purchased  lands  mav  be  st.ikcd  by  an 
agent.  Lands  which  are  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  or  which  are  capable 
of  being  brought  under  cultivation  profit- 
ably, or  which  are  wild  hay  meadow  lands, 
are  considered  to  be  first-class  lands.  All 
lands,  other  than  timber  lands,  rank  as 
second-class  lands.  Timber  lands  (that 
is,  lands  which  contain  milling  timber  to 
the  average  extent  of  8,000  ft.  per  acre 
west  of  the  Cascades  (Coast  Range),  and 
5,000  ft.  per  acre  cast  of  the  Cascades 
(Coast  Range)  to  each  160  acres\  are  not 
open  for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  of  first-class  lands  is 
Sio  per  acre,  and  that  of  second-class  lands 
S5  per  acre.  The  Minister  of  Lands,  how- 
ever, may  for  any  reason  increase  the  price. 

No  improvements  are  required  on  lands 
thus  purchased  unless  a  second  purchase 
is  contemplated.  In  that  case  the  first 
purchase  must  be  improved  to  the  extent 


of  ?■;  per  acre  befoie  .my  steps  e.ui  be 
t.iken  to  acquire  the  second. 

In  Ontario  agricultural  land  may  be 
seemed  bv  purchase  tir  by  free  grant.  Land 
.available  for  purchase  is  subdivitled  into 
lots  of  ■jio  acres  or  sections  of  <i40  acres, 
and  according  to  the  regulations  now  in 
force  a  h.ilf  lot  or  quarter-section  of  1(10 
acres,  more  or  less,  is  allowed  to  each 
applicant.  The  price  is  50  cents  an  acre, 
p.ivable  one-fourth  cash  and  the  balance 
in  three  annual  instalments  with  interest 
•it  (1  per  cent. 

Tile  applicant  niiist  be  a  male  (or  fcmmc 
soil)  head  of  a  r.imily,  or  a  single  man  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  sale  is  subject 
to  the  following  conditions.  The  purcliaser 
must  go  into  actual  and  bona-fidc  residence 
within  six  months  from  date  of  purchase, 
erect  a  habitable  house  at  least  16  by 
20  ft.,  clear  and  cultivate  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  land,  and  reside 
thereon  for  three  years  for  not  less  tiian 
six  months  in  each  year. 

.Applications  are  never  received  for  any 
public  lands  until  they  are  laid  out  into 
townsliips,  surveyed  into  lots  and  con- 
cessions, and  formally  opened  tor  sale  by 
Order  in  Council.  Lands  that  are  reported 
to  be  valuable  chiefly  for  mines,  minerals, 
or  timber  are  also  withheld  from  sale  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Nearly  all  the  lands  now  open  for  sale 
are  siihiccl  to  ///ii/ifr/ia/ici',  which  authorizes 
the  holder  of  the  licence  to  cut  pine  and 
other  kinds  of  timber,  .\fter  a  lot  has 
been  regularly  sold,  liowever,  it  drops  from 
the  licence  all  kinds  of  timber  except  pine, 
and  the  purchaser  has  the  right  to  cut  and 
use  such  pine-trees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  building  or  fencing  on  his  land,  and 
may  also  cut  and  dispose  of  all  trees  that 
he  requires  to  remove  in  the  actual  process 
of  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation.  The 
pine-trees  so  cut  and  disposed  of  are 
subject  to  the  ordinarj'  timber  dues. 
Although  the  timber  other  than  pine  is 
dropped  from  timber  licence,  after  a  sale 
of  the  land  is  carried  out,  the  purchaser 
is  not  entitled  to  cut  and  dispose  of  any 
kind  of  timber  until  he  has  gone  into 
actual  bona-fidc  residence  on  the  land, 
resided  thereon  continuously  for  six  months, 
built  a  habitable  house  16  by  20  ft.,  and 
cleared  and  put  under  cultivation  two  acres 
at  least. 

In  certain  sections  settlement  duties  by 
proxy  arc  permitted,  but  the  requirements 
as  regards  clearance,  improvements,  etc., 
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.ue  piacticallv  doiiMe  Iho'-e  called  for  in 
ordinary  cases. 

.\t  the  expiry  ol  ihiee  yv.ws  troui  tin- 
dale  of  sale,  and  upon  payment  in  lull  ol 
the  purchase  money  and  interest  and  proof 
of  the  completion  of  the  settlement  duties 
required  by  the  regulations,  the  punh.iMr 
is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  his  l.uid. 

Lands  which  are  thus  open  for  sale  aie 
in  the  districts  of  Nipissing,  Sudbury, 
Algoina,  Kainy  River,  and  Timiskaming. 

Public  lands  which  have  been  surveyed 
and  are  considered  suitable  for  settlement 
and  cultivation,  and  not  valuable  chiefly  for 
minerals  or  pine  timber,  may  be  appro- 
priated as  free  grants  ;  and  such  lands  may 
be  located  in  any  of  the  districts  above  men- 
tioned, except  Timiskaming  and  Patricia. 

("icnerally  speaking,  all  the  lands  lying 
north  of  the  Mattawa  and  as  tar  west  as 
Manitoba  are  surveyed  into  townships,  sub- 
divided into  sections  and  quarter-sections, 
or  into  lots  of  160  or  320  acres  each,  .ind 
the  locatee,  whetlKr  lie  be  a  single  ni.iii 
over  eiglileen  or  the  head  of  a  family  with 
children,  is  entitled  to  160  acres  only, 
that  i>,  a  full  quarter-section,  or  a  half  lot 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  if  the  locatee 
be  a  married  man  having  children  he  ma)' 
purchase  an  additional  area  of  Xo  acres 
at  50  cents  an  acre  cash. 

The  townships  opened  for  disposition 
in  Old  Ontario  are  divided  in  uxj-acre 
lots,  a  married  man  with  children  or  female 
head  of  a  family  being  L-ntitled  to  200  acres 
free,  with  the  right  to  buy  an  additional 
lot  of  100  acres  at  50  cents  an  acre  casli. 
.\  single  man  or  marrieil  man  without  any 
children  may  loc.ite  100  acres  and  may 
obtain  an  allowance  for  rock  and  swamp 
up  to,  but  not  exceeding,   loj  acres. 

,Vs  soon  as  advised  by  the  agent  that 
location  has  been  carried  out,  the  locatee 
may  occupy  his  land  and  commence 
improvements,  which  he  must  do  within 
one  montli  from  date  of  location. 

The  duties  entitling  the  locatee  to  his 
patent  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  -Vt  least  15  acres  to  be  cleared  and 
under  cultivation,  of  which  two  acres,  at 
least,  are  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated 
annually  during  the  three  years. 

(b)  X  habitable  house  to  be  built  at  least 
16  by  20  ft.  in  size. 

(<;)  Actual  and  continuous  residence  upon 
and  cultivation  of  the  land  for  three  years 
after  location,  and  thence  to  the  issue  of 
the  patent. 

.4  locatee  is  not  bound  to  remain  on  the 
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laiul  all  the  tliieu  ycais  ;  if  obliged  to  work 
out,  or  for  other  good  cause,  he  may  be 
absent  for  not  more  than  six  months  alto- 
gether in  one  year.  He  must,  however, 
make  it  his  home,  and  clear  and  cultivate 
the  quantity  of  land  required  (two  acres, 
at  least)  each  year. 

The  land  situated  in  the  province  of 
Ouehcc  on  June  30,  1912,  showed  an  area 
surveyed  and  open  to  settlement  of 
7,066,755  acres.  In  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  no  other  definitive  division  was 
made,  apart  from  subdivisions  into  village 
lots,  but  62,307  acres  reverted  to  the  CrouMi 
tluougli  cancellations  of  sales,  thus  making 
a  total  of  7,129,062  acres  subdivided 
into  lots  available  for  settlement.  Of  this 
total  195,371  acres  were  sold  for  agricultural 
and  industrial  purposes,  leaving  on  June  30, 
11)13,  an  area  of  6,933,691  acres  divided  into 
farm  lots.  What  are  known  as  colonization 
lands  are  sold  to  bona-fidc  settlers, 
though  no  sale  can  be  made  to  the  same 
party  for  more  than  100  acres.  An 
exception  is  made  to  this  rule  in  the 
case  of  a  father  having  four  children  below 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  in  certain  circum- 
stances is  permitted  to  purchase  two  lots. 
Lots  sold  or  otherwise  granted  for  coloniza- 
tion purposes  cannot  be  disposed  of  for 
profit  by  the  purchaser  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  sale. 

In  Nova  Scotia  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  Crown  lands  have  been  granted.     Such 


lands  as  remain  are  granted  under  condi- 
tions requiring  settlement  and   cultivation. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  all  the  Crown 
lands  have  been  granted. 

In  New  Brunswick  several  millions  of 
acres  are  still  held  by  the  Crown.  Legisla- 
tion passedin  i9i2cmpo\verstheLieutenant- 
Govcrnor-in-Council  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners whn,  as  the  "  Farm  Settlement 
Board,"  mav  purchase  land  suitable  for 
general  farming  purposes,  improve  it  and 
erect  houses  and  buildings  upon  it  and  sell 
it  to  bona-fide  settlers  upon  fixed  terms  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  the 
propertv  to  the  Board.  The  terms  of  sale 
are  as  follows  :  An  initial  payment  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money 
when  the  price  is  less  than  If r, 000,  or 
^5  per  cent,  when  the  price  exceeds  that 
sum,  to  be  paid  when  possession  is  given 
to  the  purchaser,  and  the  balance  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  at  stated  periods, 
the  final  payment  to  be  made  at  a  date  not 
exceeding  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
agreement  to  purchase,"  except  that  in 
special  cases  an  extension  of  two  years 
may  be  given  bv  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Board. 

The  title  of  these  lands  remains  witli  the 
Settlement  Board  until  the  final  instalment 
of  the  purchase  price  has  been  paid. 

To  raise  the  money  necessary  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme  of  land  settle- 
ment,  the    Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 


was  authorized  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
1 100,000  for  the  period  of  twenty  years 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

The  Settlement  of  Farm  Land  Act,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  the  Farm  Settle- 
ment Board  is  constituted  and  empowered, 
represents  an  interesting  effort  on  the  part 
of  an  Eastern  Province  to  attract  to  itself 
some  of  the  immigrants  who  for  years 
past  have  streamed  into  the  West.  .Apart 
from  the  glamour  of  the  West,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  an  ener- 
getic land  policy  should  not  be  entirely 
successful  in  New^  Brunswick. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  land  in 
New  Brunswick  is  that  outlined  in  the 
Labour  Act  of  that  province.  Under  this 
Act,  any  person  not  owning  any  other  land 
in  the  province,  and  who  is  of  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  or  upwards,  may  apply  for 
100  acres  and  olitain  a  grant  upon  condi- 
tions which  require  that  the  settler  shall 
perform  work  upon  the  roads  to  the  value 
of  $30  or  shall  pay  $20  in  cash,  that  he 
shall  clean  and  cultivate  10  acres,  and 
that  he  shall  build  a  habitable  house  16 
by  20  ft.  and  continuously  reside  therein 
for  three  years. 

Crown  lands  in  New  Brunswick  may  be 
obtained  by  any  person,  whether  the  owner 
of  other  lands  or  not,  by  public  auction. 
The  application  must  be  for  not  less  than 
50  acres,  however,  where  that  quantity  of 
land  is  vacant  in  the  desired  locality. 
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NAVAL   AND  MILITARY    FORCES 


Military   Forces 

HE  Biitish  North 
America  Act  places 
tlie  Militia,  Naval 
Service  and  Defence 
of  Canada  under  the 
control  of  the  Do- 
minion Government. 
Tlie  command  -  in  - 
chief  of  the  Dominion  forces  continues  to 
be  vested  in  the  King,  who  is,  of  course, 
represented  in  Canada  by  the  Governor- 
General.  The  actual  administration  and 
executive  control  is  exercised,  however,  by 
a  branch  of  the  Dominion  Government 
known  as  the  Department  of  Militia  and 
Defence.  This  department  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  Militia  affairs, 
including  fortifications,  armouries,  muni- 
tions of  war,  stores,  schools  of  instruction, 
and  military  colleges.  Superintending  this 
department  is  the  Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence,  who  is  assisted  by  a  major-general 
chosen  from  the  regular  military  service  of 
England. 

There  are  two  main  military  forces  in 
Canada,  the  Permanent  Force,  or  Regular 
Armv,  and  the  Militia.     Under   the   terms 


of  an  Act  passed  in  11)04  the  l.iller  is 
declared  to  consist  of  all  the  male  iiiliahi- 
tants  of  the  country,  with  certain  speciiied 
exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60. 
The  population  is  divided  into  four  classes, 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  Icvcc  en  masse, 
may  be  called  upon  to  join  the  colours  iu 
the  following  order  :  — 

(i)  Those  aged  ifi  or  upwards  and  under 
30,  being  unmarried  or  widowers 
without  children. 

(2)  Those   between    the   ages   of  30  and 

45,   being   unmarried  or  widowers 
without  children. 

(3)  Those     between    18    and    45,    being 

married  or  widowers  w-ith  children. 

(4)  Those  between  45  and  60. 

The  exemptions  specified  by  the  Act 
comprise :  Members  of  the  King's  Privy 
Council  for  Canada,  Judges,  Members  of 
the  Executive  Councils  of  Provinces, 
Deputy  Ministers  of  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments,  clergymen  and 
ministers  of  all  religious  denominations, 
professors  in  colleges  and  teachers  in 
religious  orders,  the  warders  and  officials 


of  all  pcLiitenliaries  and  lun.itic  asyliuns, 
persons  physically  disabled,  and  any  person 
being  the  only  son  of  a  widow  and  her 
only  support.  Certain  other  persons  arc 
exempt  from  service  except  in  case  of 
war. 

Hitherto  this  Act  has  never  been  enforced, 
nor  docs  it  seem  at  all  probable  that  a 
levee  en  masse  of  this  description  is  ever 
likely  to  be  held.  Nevertheless  the  terms 
of  the  Act  provide  for  a  system  which 
is  not  entirely  dissimilar  to  conscription. 

The  Permanent  Force  of  Canada  numbers 
about  3,000  men,  their  duties  being  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  Active  Mililia 
in  the  art  of  war.  As  the  Minister  of 
Militia  and  Defence  has  remarked,  they 
are  the  schoolmasters  of  the  Militia.  The 
table  on  p.  381  shows  the  strength  of  the 
force  by  corps  on  March  31,  iy[3,  including 
Non-permanent  Militia  officers  attached  for 
duty  and  certain  civilians,  employed  in  lieu 
of  soldiers. 

The  strongest  military  station  in  Canada 
is  Halifax,  where  on  March  31,  1913,  a 
force  of  1,071  was  maintained.  Quebec, 
Toronto,  and  Kingston,  Ont.,  come  next 
with  364,  325,  and  323  respectively.   Winni- 


o    TROOPS  IN  PLACE  D'ARMES,  QUEBEC. 
1,  CHURCH  PARADE,  ^^^^E^  ^^^J^^^^l  4.  FRAZER  HIGHLANDERS. 

3.  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA.  KINGSTON,  ONI. 
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1    16TH    SASKATCHEWAN    HORSE    CADETS.  2,   GROUP    OF    OFFICERS    ATTENDING    CAMP    NEAR    CALGARY,    ALTA. 

3.   NO.    3    COMPANY    OF    THE    GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S    FOOTGUARD,    OTTAWA. 

4.    16TH    LIGHT    HORSE,    SASKATCHEWAN    YEOMANRY. 
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Corps. 


Royal  Canadian  Dragoons    ... 

Lord  Stratlicona's  Horse  (Royal  Canadians) 

Royal  Canadian  Horse  Artillery 

Royal  Canadian  Ciarrison  Artillery... 

Royal  Canadian  Engineers  ... 

Koyal  Canadian  Regiment    ... 

Canadian  F'ernianent  Army  Service  Corps... 

Permanent  Army  Medical  Corps    ... 

Canadian     Permanent     Army     Veterinary 

Corps 
Canadian  Ordnance  Corps   ... 
Canadian  Army  Pay  Corps   ... 

Corps  of  Military  Staff  Clerks  

„  ,,  „  „      Section"  B"... 

Instructional  Cadre  (Cavalry  &  Infantry)... 
Canadian  School  of  Musketry 
Canadian  School  of  Signalling 
Physical  Trainmg  Instructors 
Paid  Sergeant-Majors,  Citv  Corps  ... 

Militia  Officers  attached  for  duty 

Officers  in  England  and  abroad 
Officers  and  Xon-Comniissioned  Officers  on 
loan  from  British  Army 


peg  and  Esquimalt  are  fifth  and  sixth,  while 
other  stations,  in  order  of  numerical 
importance,  are  Ottawa,  Out.  ;  St.  John's, 
Que.  ;  London,  Ont.  ;  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick  ;  Montreal,  Que.  ;  Calgar}', 
Alta.  ;    and   St.  John,   New   Brunswick. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  less  than 
1,993  members  of  the  Permanent  Force  are 
natives  of  the  British  Isles,  Canada  con- 
tributing 806,  other  British  possessions  51, 
the  United  States  18,  and  other  foreign 
countries  19.  In  other  words,  the  British 
Nles  and  British  possessions  other  than 
Cmada   contribute    y(yi.\  per  cent,   of  the 


Officers. 


10 

8 
17 
27 
21 
29 

1.1 
26 

4 

24 

It 


Warrant 
Officers. 


6 
10 
10 


N.C.O.'s 
and  Men. 


176 

96 

222 

577 

121 

75 


74 
4 
7 

16 

4 


9 
19 


244 


84 


2,564 


8 


Total. 


.87 
106 

245 
614 

2.54 
662 

i.i7 
105 

8 
279 

54 
64 

15 

89 
6 
8 

16 
5 
9 

19 


2,900 


Canadian  Permanent  Force,  Canada  22'55 
per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
and  other  foreign  countries  r3i  per  cent. 

The  Active  Militia  corresponds  to  the 
Territorial  Forces  of  England  and  is  of 
much  greater  numerical  strength  than  the 
Permanent  Force.  There  are  34  cavalry 
regiments  in  addition  to  a  regiment  of  light 
horse  ;  13  artillery  brigades,  an  independent 
battery,  and  a  few  brigades  of  garrison 
artillery  ;  106  infantry  regiments,  and 
several  engineering,  guide,  and  signalling 
corps.  These  are  distributed  among 
six     divisions      and      three      military     dis- 


tricts, into  which  Canada  has  been 
divided  for  military  purposes.  Three  of 
these  divisions  are  in  Ontario,  two  in 
Quebec,  and  one  comprises  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  West  of  Ontario  Canada 
is  divided  into  military  districts,  but  it  is 
expected  that  Military  District  No.  10,  in 
which  Winnipeg  is  included,  will  shortly 
be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  divisional  area. 

Naval   Forces 

The  arrangements  for  the  naval  defence 
of  Canada  are  so  insignificant  as  to  allow 
little  scope  for  description.  They  con- 
sist, in  effect,  of  two  third-class  cruisers, 
H.M.C.S.  Rainbow,  stationed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  H.M.C.S.  Niobe,  stationed  on  the 
.Atlantic  Coast,  and  two  submarines  which 
have  just  been  purchased  (August,  n^i^l 
on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe.  It  is  generally  felt  that  this  Heet 
is  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  and  there  is  a  growing  desire 
among  Canadians  that  Canada  should  bear 
a  fairer  share  of  the  burden  of  Imperial 
naval  defence.  So  far,  however,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  agree  whether  Canada  should 
adopt  the  proposal  of  the  late  Laurier 
administration  to  build  and  maintain  her 
own  fleet,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  Empire  at  large  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  towards 
the  Imperial  Navy,  as  proposed  by 
tlie  present  Borden  Cabinet.  That  one  of 
tliese  policies  will  ultimately  be  carried  into 
effect  there  is  no  doubt. 
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BsgllHK  province  of  Alberta 
'V  comprises  255,285 
)iKirc  miles;  Sas- 
katcliewaii,  251,700  ; 
the  Yukon,  207,076  ; 
and  the  North -West 
Territories,  1,242,224, 
in  all  nearh'  2,000,000 
square  miles  of  plain  and  timber  and 
mountain  stretching  from  the  International 
boundary  line  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from 
the  western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
coast  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
In  this  vast  area,  much  of  which  is 
uninhabited,  still  more  of  which  is  only 
sparsely  populated,  and  a  large  section  of 
which  is  fairly  closely  settled,  are  scattered 
about  a  million  of  people.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  sober  Canadians  or  Britons  ; 
about  100,000  are  placid,  stolid  Germans  ; 
not  a  few  are  French  ;  and  some  thou- 
sands hail  from  Holland  and  Belgium. 
In  addition  there  are  many  thousands  of 
Americans,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  most  excellent  citizens.  The  rest  of 
this  million  of  people  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  nearly  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  There  are  hot-blooded 
Italians ;  scarcelv  less  impetuous  Austrians  ; 


decadent  Indians  :  and  many  other  races, 
including  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  this  cos- 
mopolitan population  consists  of  people 
drawn  from  the  class  of  uneducated,  ignor- 
ant, primitive  men  and  women  who  have 
little  respect  for  the  laws  of  man  and  none 
for  those  of  Ood.  Many  go  to  swell  the 
throngs  of  casual  labourers  in  the  cities  : 
many  find  employment  in  construction  and 
lumber  camps  ;  many  turn  their  attention 
to  the  land.  Of  the  latter  not  a  few  find 
their  way  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
and  even  beyond.  A  few  will  congregate 
in  some  promising  spot  ;  others  will  go 
farther  and  form  a  small  community  per- 
haps 50,  60,  or  even  100  miles  from  the 
first.  Between  the  two  is  wild,  trackless 
prairie. 

The  duty  of  maintaining  order  among 
these  widely  scattered  peoples,  of  seeing 
that  they  suffer  no  unnecessary  hardships, 
of  tracking  and  bringing  criminals  to 
justice,  is  performed  by  a  body  of  less 
than  800  men  known  and  admired  the 
world  over  as  the  Roj'al  North-West 
Mounted  Police.  There  is  no  finer  force 
in  the  world.  Armies  there  may  be  more 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war  ;  regiments  more 


skilled  ill  the  art  of  mancL-uvriiig  ;  soldiers 
more  skilled  in  the  scientific  use  of  the 
rifle  or  the  bayonet.  But  as  a  protective 
and  repressive  force  these  famous  "  riders 
of  tlie  plains "  occupy  a  position  of  out- 
standing prominence. 

They  are  themselves  formed  of  men 
drawn  from  ever)'  rank  in  life.  "  Cook's 
son"  and  "duke's  son"  ride  side  by  side  ; 
the  adventurous  scion  of  wealth  or  nobility 
rubs  shoulders  with  the  son  of  the  English 
farmer.  The  factory  hand  has  abandoned 
his  machine  and  is  playing  his  part  in  the 
work  of  civilizing  the  great  North- West; 
the  bank  clerk  has  broken  his  chains  and 
donned  the  scarlet  jacket  that  represents 
the  authority  of  the  British  Sovereign. 

In  former  days,  before  the  era  of  settle- 
ment that  is  rapidly  filling  up  Western 
Canada  had  begun,  the  North-West 
Mounted — to  use  their  abbreviated  title- 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  watching  the 
Indians  and  protecting  isolated  settlers 
against  the  depredations  of  the  marauding 
redskins.  They  were  soldiers  rather  than 
policemen,  and  their  duties  were  of  a 
more  military  character  than  is  the  case 
to-day.  Useful  and  necessary  as  they 
were  in   the  former    capacity,  however,  it 
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may  he cloiibtcil  wlifllu-r  their  scivicc>  wiio 
ever  sn  valuable  as  at  the  present  time. 

Without  them  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  order 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  which  they 
patrol.  They  have  a  reputation  for 
achievement  wliich  is  perhaps  their  most 
valuable  asset.  Karely  have  tl>ey  failed 
to  track  a  criminal  .uid  briiij;  him  to 
justice.  He  may  have  hidden  himself  in 
some  northern  fastness,  sought  refu<;e  in 
the  Tnited  States,  or  even  lied  beyond 
the  Mexican  border.  He  may  have 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  tlie  police  of 
the  North  American  continent  for  years, 
but  sooner  or  later  he  succumbs  to  the 
tenacity  and  resolution  of  the  North- 
West  Mounted.  liven  as  we  write  a  parly 
of  Mounted  Policemen  are  preparing  to 
start  for  the  Polar  regions  in  search  of 
the  bodies  and  alleged  murderers  of  two 
explorers  who  went  north  three  years 
ago.  Supplies  and  equipment  for  three 
vears  arc  being  taken  and  the  task  will 
be  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  perilous  ever  embarked 
on  bv  the  force.  The  Indian  as  well  as 
the  white  man  has  learnt  to  respect  the 
scarlet  uniform  of  the  police  and  few  liavc 
the  courage  to  oppose  by  force  these 
representatives  of  the  law.  The  Indian 
is  aware  that  if  he  is  wronged  tlic  one 
who  inflicts  the  injury  can  be  made  to 
give  compensation  and  be  punished  into 
tlie  bargain  if  the  police  are  notified. 
He  knows  equally  well  that  a  swift 
retribution  will  be  extracted  for  any 
crime  of  his  own  doing.  The  settler  in 
the  wilds  looks  for  the  periodical  visitor 
in  uniform  who  inquires  as  to  his  wants 
and  sees  that  he  has  food  and  fuel  enough 
for  the  harsh  winter  montlis. 

The  force  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  tlie  responsible 
Minister  being  the  Premier  of  Canada. 
Under  him  is  the  Comptroller,  whose 
office  is  at  Ottawa,  from  whence  he 
directs  the  affairs  of  the  police.  The 
command  is  vested  in  a  Commissioner, 
who  ranks  as  a  colonel  and  is  stationed 
at  the  headquarters  at  Regina.  Under 
him  are  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  12 
Superintendents,  37  Inspectors,  2  Surgeons, 
and  I  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  complete 
the  list  of  commissioned  officers.  The 
non-commissioned  officers  comprise  36 
staff  sergeants,  59  sergeants,  and  65 
corporals.  The  rank  and  file  consist  of 
476   constables  and  72  special  constables. 


riie     tol.ll    loice    amounts    to    763,     while 
there  are  572   horses  and    100  dogs. 

The  force  is  divided  into  1 1  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  entrusted  with  the  policing  of 
a  certain  district,  and  each  division  is 
subdivided  into  detaclnnenls.  In  .Mberta 
there  are  5  divisional  posts  and  93 
detachments,  the  posts  being  Athabasca 
with  30  men,  Macleod  with  64  men, 
Calgary  with  63  men,  Kdmonton  with  73 
men,  and  Lethbridge  with  52  nun.  Sas- 
k.itchewan  has  4  divisional  posts  anil  i)2 
iletachmenls,  the  posts  being  Kegina  with 
263  men,  Mjiple  Creek  with  41;  men. 
Hattleford  with  42  men,  ami  Prince  .\lberl 
with  50  men.  The  divisional  post  at 
Regina  is  naturally  the  strongest,  since 
the  headquarters  of  the  force  are  situated 
in  that  city  and  the  strength  includes 
therefore  all  the  administration  staff  and 
recruits  under  training.  In  Manitoba  tliere 
is  one  divisional  post  situated  at  Kort 
Chmchill,  with  8  detachments  and  10 
men.  The  Yukon  has  a  divisional  post 
at  Dawson,  11  detaclimcnts  and  45  men, 
while  the  North-West  Territories  are 
policed  by  5  detachments  drawn  from 
the  strength  at  Athabasca  Landing.  Prince 
Albert,  and   l-"ort  Churchill. 

It  should  he  inenlioned  thai  llie  force 
carries  out  police  duties  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made 
when  those  two  provinces  were  formed  in 
1903.  The  contract  provided  that  the 
|irovinces  should  have  the  use  of  tlie 
police  for  10  years  and  should  contribute 
towards  their  upkeep.  All  authority  was, 
however,  to  remain  vested  in  the 
Dominion  Government. 

In  these  two  provinces  the  work  of 
the  force  is  almost  entirely  police  work, 
their  duties  being  to  prevent  and  punish 
crime  in  the  rural  districts.  Crimes  of 
violence,  it  may  be  said,  are  on  the 
increase,  and  during  1913  the  force  were 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  44  charges 
of  murder,  12  of  which  were  the  direct 
result  of  excessive  drinking  and  drunken 
brawls,  5  for  purposes  of  gain,  3  by  insane 
persons,  3  of  an  infanticide  character,  and 
the  remainder  caused  by  jealousy,  lust,  or 
thirst  for  revenge. 

While  their  uniform  usually  protects 
members  of  the  force  from  violence,  even 
at  the  hands  of  murderers,  they  do  not 
always  find  themselves  immune.  During 
1913  one  corporal  was  killed  whilst  in 
the  e.xecution  of  his  duty. 
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While  criminal  work  lakes  up  a  large 
share  of  the  allention  nl  Ilie  police  in 
.Mberta  and  Saskatchew.in,  lluv  .iKo  |nr- 
form  very  usefid  work  in  ullur  ilinelious. 
They  ha\e,  for  instance,  co-npii.iled  veiy 
effectively  with  the  Department  of  Innni- 
gration.  l-'or  the  first  few  yens  the 
homesteader  has  manv  diU'Kullies  In 
overcome.  Should  there  be  a  failure  iil 
the  crops  during  that  liTue,  he  is  frequently 
faced  with  great  linaiiti.il  liiPuhK'.  This 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  soulli- 
eastern  portion  of  .Mberta  and  the  south- 
western portion  of  Saskatchewan,'  and 
much  suffering  from  want  of  food  and 
fuel  wiuiUl  have  resulted  had  not  llie 
Department  of  Immigration  supplied 
what  was  required.  I'he  North-West 
.Momited  uiulertook  to  visit  all  settlers 
over  that  large  area,  to  imiuire  into 
their  wants  and  to  supply  them. 
That  they  carried  out  tlieir  undertakings 
thoroughly  may  be  gathered  from  the 
letters  of  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Innnigration,  ciuolations  from  which  read  : 
"  .\  great  measure  of  the  success  of  oiu- 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
new  settler  through  the  winter  months 
was  due  to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  this  very  valuable 
force "  ;  and  (from  another  letter)  "  Now 
that  the  relief  of  destitute  families  has 
drawn  to  a  close,  I  beg  leave  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  valuable  services  of  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Policemen, 
who  so  diligently  and  successfully  carried 
out  the  patrol  work  by  which  so  many 
cases  of  distress  were  ascertained  and 
relieved.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  th.at 
these  investigations  were  carried  on  during 
the  bitterest  weather  of  a  bitter  winter, 
involving  long  hours  spent  in  the  saddle, 
and  much  suffering  from  exposure." 

In  some  districts  the  force  also  has  to 
conduct  the  duties  of  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment, its  outposts  at  Wood  Mountain, 
Willow  Creek,  Pendant  d'Oreille,  .nid 
Twin  Lakes  being  ports  of  entry.  At 
these  places  the  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  in  charge  act  as 
sub-collectors  of  customs. 

It  is  in  the  northernmost  districts  of 
Canada,  however,  that  the  police  perform 
the  most  onerous  duties  and  face  the 
greatest  hardships  and  perils.  During 
the  winter  months  the  climatic  conditions 
north  of  the  35th  parallel  are  of  the 
most  rigorous  nature.  The  temperature 
frcquenllv    drops    to    50-'    and    60°    below 
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zero  ;  at  times  it  descends  even  lower. 
Population  is  extremely  sparse,  and  for 
hundreds  of  miles  the  country  is  prac- 
tically uninhabited.  At  certain  periods 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  the 
trails,  and  the  danger  of  losing  the  way 
is  always  present.  Yet  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Xorth-West  Mounted  I'olice  never 
ceases.  In  the  biltcrest  weather,  under 
the  most  exacting  conditions,  they  con- 
tinue their  duty  of  enforcing  law  and  order. 
In  these  northern  districts,  however,  they 
are  not  only  guardians  of  the  law,  but 
mail  carriers  as  well.  Every  winter  a 
patrol  proceeds  from  Dawson  in  the 
Yukon  to  Fort  Macphcrson  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  Valley,  and  back.  During 
the  winter  of  1910-11  the  whole  patrol, 
consisting  of  an  inspector  and  three  con- 
stables, lost  their  lives.  The  storv  of 
their  dreadful  journey,  made  through 
deep  snow,  in  a  temperature  which  some- 
times fell  as  low  as  65°  below  zero,  with 
frequent  frostbites  and  a  scarcity  of 
food,  brought  home  to  the  world  very 
vividly  the  hardships  endured  on  His 
Majesty's  Service  by  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police.  It  is  rarelv 
realized,  when  some  expedition  starts 
for  the  North  or  South  Pole  amid  the 
plaudits   of    an    admiring    populace,   that 


regions,  with  no  thought  of  fame  or 
recognition  beyond  their  daily  bread. 

In  the  Hudson  Bay  district  the  work 
of  the  police  is  largely  in  connection  with 
the  Indians  and  Eskimos,  although  here 
also  they  perform  the  same  functions  as 
their  colleagues  in  more  settled  regions 
and  also  do  the  work  of  mail  carriers. 
There  is  little  crime  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
record  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  1913  in  fact,  showing  only  two 
cases,  and  neither  of  those  of  a  serious 
nature.  The  payment  of  treaty  money  to 
the  Indians  of  the  district  is  entrusted 
to  the  police,  who  also  hold  and  superintend 
the  election  of  chiefs  and  councillors  of 
the  tribes.  There  is  frequently  much 
destitution  among  both  Indians  and 
Eskimos,  and  this  also  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  police  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible, 
and  to  relieve  such  cases  as  it  has  been 
impossible  to  prevent. 

As  conveying  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police,  even  in  the 
single  capacity  of  guardians  of  the  law, 
the  following  statement  showing  the 
number  of  prisoners  committed  and  re- 
leased from  the  Guard-rooms  between 
October  i,  1912,  and  September  30,  1913, 
may  be  reproduced. 


however,  by  which  a  substantial  increase 
of  pay  has  been  granted,  the  rates  now 
in  force  being  :  Commissioner  of  Police, 
$3,600  to  $4,000  per  annum  ;  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  $2,400  to  $2,800  per  annum  : 
Superintendents,  $1,800  to  $2,200  per 
annum  ;  Inspectors,  $1,200  to  $1,600  per 
annum  ;  Surgeons,  $1,800  to  $2,200  per 
annum  :  \'eterinary  Surgeons,  $1,200  to 
$1,600  per  annum  ;  Staff  Sergeants,  $2 
to  $2.50  per  diem  ;  Sergeants,  $1.75  per 
diem  ;  Corporals,  $1.50  per  diem  ;  Con- 
stables, $1  to  $1.25  per  diem.  This  pay  is 
in  addition  to  free  rations,  free  kit  on  join- 
ing, and  periodical  issues  during  the  term 
of  service.  Promotions  are  made  from 
the  ranks,  and  officers  receive  pensions 
after  20  years'  service,  or,  if  they  have 
to  leave  before  owing  to  ill-liealth,  a 
gratuity. 

The  regulations  governing  admission  into 
the  force  require  all  applicants  to  be 
British  subjects  from  22  to  30  years  of 
age,  at  least  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  to  have 
a  chest  measurement  of  35  in.,  to  weigh 
not  more  than  175  lb.,  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  either  French  or  English,  to 
be  able  to  ride,  to  be  single  men,  to  be 
of  thoroughly  sound  constitution,  to  under- 
stand the  care  and  management  of  horses 
and  to  produce  a  certificate   of  character 
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POSTMEN. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 


i9^S^ifc^^^^  H  K     service     rendered 


In-  the  Post  Office  is 

■  '  '  unobtrusively  per- 
formed that  the  public 
is  apt  to  lose  sisjht  of 
the  organization  that 
ensures  the  safe  and 
rapid  delivery  of  its  mail.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  some  large  city  or  town. 
Here  the  postal  service  has  probably 
remained  at  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency  for 
many  years,  and  the  patience  and  laborious 
efforts  of  the  post  are  forgotten.  Even 
in  Canada,  the  countrj'  of  new  things,  the 
postal  service,  except  in  outlying  districts, 
no  longer  arouses  comment ;  yet  it  is  not 
so  very  long  a  time  since  this  Department 
was  a  veritable  storm-centre  of  discontent. 
To  deal  with  the  Canadian  service  from 
its  commencement  it  may  be  noted  that 
Halifax  became  a  port  of  call  lor  mail 
packets  in  1787.  Thence  the  mails  were 
carried  by  courier  through  St.  John  and 
Fredericton  in  New  Brunswick  to  Quebec. 
From  Quebec  the  mail  was  similarly  trans- 
ported to  Niagara.  This  method  of  transit 
was  of  necessity  both  lengthy  and  expen- 
sive.    A  letter,  consisting  of  a  single  sheet 


of  paper,  weighing  less  than  i  oz.,  sent 
from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  cost  40  cents 
(is.  8d.)  for  postage.  The  most  trilling 
increase  in  weight  would  suffice  to  double 
or  even  to  treble  this  charge.  If  a  letter 
passing  between  Halifax  and  Niagara 
weighed  the  smallest  fraction  over  an 
ounce,  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
had  to  pay  82.36  (los.  8d.).  Prior  to  1840 
the  Canadian  postal  service  was  no  more 
than  a  branch  of  the  British  Post  Oftice, 
and  as  such  it  claimed  to  be  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  provincial  governments. 
This  attitude,  as  may  be  imagined,  produced 
a  maximum  of  discontent.  The  Post  Office 
of  those  da)-s  was  presumed  to  be  earning 
a  surplus  revenue,  and  tlie  refusal  of  those 
in  control  to  account  for  their  expenditure 
or  to  hand  their  revenue  to  anv  but  the 
postal  authorities  in  Britain  constituted 
an  issue  that  was  onlj'  finally  settled  on 
appeal  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
The  day  went  against  the  Post  Office,  but 
obstacles  of  one  sort  or  another  still 
delayed  for  some  years  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  that  had  arisen. 
An  event  which  whilst  its  full  effect  was 
not  immediately  felt  in  Canada  still  gave 
an  impetus  to  public  interest  in  postal 
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matters,  was  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
postage  system  in  Great  Britain.  By 
a  single  bold  stroke  Great  Britain  had 
changed  the  aspect  of  letter-writing  from 
a  luxury  to  a  convenience  and  the  Canadian 
public  as  the  more  or  less  direct  result 
of  this  initiation  began  to  regard  the  Post 
Office  in  A  iiL'W  light. 

Postal  reform  in  Canada  was  at  this  time 
largely  merged  in  the  question  of  control. 
It  was  felt  by  the  provinces,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  matter  of  a  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  service  was  one  that  could 
quickly  be  arranged  when  once  the  power 
to  interfere  in  tlie  service  had  been 
granted  to  their  legislatures.  The  Post 
Office  of  (jreat  Britain,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  was  as  yet  somewhat  fearful  of 
the  consequences  of  handing  over  to  tlic 
control  of  comparatively  inexperienced 
administrators  the  very  nerve  system  of 
public  intercourse.  Uninterrupted  com- 
munication with  the  colonies  was  indeed 
properh'  regarded  as  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  colonial  system.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  this  date  Canadian 
federation  still  lay  in  the  future.  There 
existed,  in  fact,  no  central  administrative 
body   capable   of   directing   with   a   single 
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purpose  an  inter-provincial  enterprise  of 
this  magnitude.  Tlie  thought  was  doubtless 
present  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible 
for  the  service  that  disagreement  between 
any  two  of  the  provinces  might  well  place 
in  jeopard}'  the  interests  of  the  entire 
countrv.  These  considerations,  however, 
were  destined  to  lose  weight  as  the  country 
became  more  settled  and  its  administrators 
more  experienced,  and  in  1848  the  Canadian 
postal  service  first  took  definite-  shape  at 
a  conference  convened  by  Lord  Elgin, 
then  Governor-General.  At  this  conference 
the  important  decision  was  come  to  that 
each  province  should  become  responsible 
for  the  uninterrupted  carriage  of  the  mails 
within  its  own  borders.  This  arrangement 
dulv  came  into  operation  in  1851  when 
the  provinces  of  Canada,  or  Ontario  and 
Quebec  as  this  territory  is  now  termed, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  assumed  control  of  tlieir 
own  postal  service.  .\  through  service 
between  Halifa.\  and  the  western  limits 
of  the  settled  country  was  conducted  by 
mutual  effort.  This  system  answered  very 
well,  the  mails  were  safely  carried  and 
delivered,  and  further,  a  great  reduction 
was  effected  in  the  postage  rates.  Until 
this  date  postage  on  letters  had  been 
estimated  upon  the  double  basis  of  weight 
and  distance.  This  system  was  now  modified 
to  the  e.xtent  that  the  distance  travelled 
by  a  letter  was  no  longer  permitted  to 
increase  the  charges  payable  by  the  sender. 
A  uniform  rate  was  agreed  upon  and  letters 
were  accepted  at  a  charge  of  5  cents 
per  half-ounce,  not  only  for  delivery  within 
the  same  province  but  for  transmission 
from  one  province  to  any  other. 

There     still     remained,     however,     the 
hindrance  to  a  swift  service  provided    by 
great  distances  and  poor   means  of   com- 
munication.     For    the    most    part    stage- 
coaches were  relied  upon,  but  in  a  country 
in  which  roads  were  bad  and  direct  routes 
trtquentlv  unavailable  it  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  letter  to  take  days  and  even 
weeks    in    transit.     Matters    were    greatly 
unproved  in  this  respect  with  the  opening 
if  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (first  available 
or  mails  in  1856),  bv  means  of  which  the 
I'ost  Office  was  enabled  to  send  letters  from 
Juebec   to   the   extreme   western    limit   of 
'pper  Canada  in  49  hours. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1856,  that  the 
irst  contract  for  the  carrying  of  mails  was 
oncluded  with  the  Allan  Line,  whose  steam- 
hips  have  ever  since  retained  it.    Probably, 


however,  the  most  important  of  all  develop- 
ments in  the  Canadian  postal  service  was 
that  inaugurated  by  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces  in  1867.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  British  North  America  .\ct  the 
disunited  provinces  of  the  east  amalgamated 
their  interests.  Many  matters  of  local 
interest  were  retained  witliin  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  provincial  legislatures  ;  other 
matters  of  more  general  interest,  and 
amongst  them  the  postal  service,  were 
placed  within  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Parliament. 

For  some  time,  until,  in  fact,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  1885,  no  through  route  existed  from 
east  to  west  and  mails  for  the  Pacific 
coast  were  of  necessity  transported  by 
American  companies  south  of  the  Inter- 
national frontier. 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  stage  to 
note  the  extent  of  the  postal  system  in 
these  comparatively  early  times.  In  1867 
post  offices  were  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing numbers:  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  2,333  ; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  630  :  and  in  New  Brunswick, 
438.  The  revenue  derived  from  these 
offices  reached  $914,784  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  851,714  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
S50.769  in  New  Brunswick. 

.\s  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  provinces  on  obtaining  control 
of  the  post  within  their  boundaries  had 
been  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  postage  to 
5  cents.  Singularly  enough,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  tlie  newly  constituted  autlioritv 
in  charge  after  the  confederation  ran  upon 
similar  lines,  and  the  postage  was  further 
cut  down  from  5  cents  to  3  cents  per 
half-ounce.  This  move  was  at  once 
popular  and  remunerative,  for  correspon- 
dence increased  at  such  a  pace  that  in  1870 
the  postal  revenue  exceeded  that  secured 
during  the  last  year  of  the  5-cent  charge 
by  $55,000  (£11,000). 

So  matters  remained  until  1889.  when 
tlie  weight  allowed  to  letters  was  increased 
from  one  half-ounce  to  the  full  ounce. 
Tlien,  ten  years  later,  came  the  postal 
service  almost  as  we  know  it  to-day,  for 
in  this  year  the  charge  on  letters  was 
decreased  from  3  cents  to  2,  and  this 
charge,  by  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage 
arrangement,  was  made  to  cover  the  cost 
of  transmission  to  Great  Britain,  and  most 
of  the  colonies,  of  letters  not  exceeding  one 
half-ounce  in  weight.  A  convention  with 
the  United  States  had  already  secured  the 
conveyance  of    Canadian    correspondence 
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to  any  part  of  that  country  at  such  rates 
as  would  suffice  for  its  conveyance  in 
Canada.  As  was  only  to  be  anticipated,  the 
immediate  result  of  a  change  so  drastic 
was  a  distinct  lowering  in  the  amount  of 
revenue  earned  by  the  Postal  Department. 
Increased  correspondence,  however,  follow- 
ing inevitably  the  decrease  in  rates  soon 
more  than  covered  this  loss,  so  that  the 
revenue  of  i8()9,  at  tlie  close  of  three  years, 
liad  not  only  been  recovered  but  surpassed. 

The  charges  on  the  conveyance  of 
newspapers,  a  most  important  branch  of 
the  service,  have  varied  considerably  since 
the  Dominion  Parliament  assumed  control 
in  1867.  Until  1875  the  charge  for  con- 
veying newspapers  by  post  from  publishers 
to  subscribers  was  so  much  per  newspaper, 
regardless  of  weight.  In  1875  the  cliarge 
was  I  cent  per  pound.  In  1892  newspapers 
sent  by  publishers  to  subscribers  were 
relieved  from  postage  altogether.  In 
1899,  however,  a  charge  of  5  cent  per 
pound  was  imposed.  This  rate  was  again 
changed  to  one  of  -J-  cent  per  pound, 
first  within  a  radius  of  300  miles, 
and  afterwards  throughout  the  countrv. 
Weekly  newspapers  now  circulate  free  of 
postage  within  an  area  of  80  miles. 

The  first  of  the  auxiliary  services  of  the 
Post  Office  to  be  established  was  the 
money  order  service,  instituted  in  1854. 
This  service  was  opened  in  157  post  offices, 
and  in  the  first  year  nearly  $650,000 
(_£i 30,000)  were  taken  for  orders  issued. 
By  1867,  the  date  of  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces,  the  number  of  offices  issuing 
orders  had  increased  to  515,  a  total  that 
had  increased  to  3,923  by  the  j'ear  1913. 
The  distribution  of  the  offices  issuing  money 
orders  amongst  the  different  provinces 
stands  thus  : 

Ontario,  1,313  ;  Quebec,  873  ;  Nova  Scotia, 
307  ;  New  Brunswick,  188  ;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  35  ;  Manitoba,  271  ;  Saskatchewan, 
355  ;  Alberta,  261  ;  British  Columbia,  312  ; 
Yukon,  8.  Altogether  the  amount  of  the 
money  orders  issued  by  these  offices  in 
1913  reached  $101,153,272.  Of  this  total, 
Ontario  contributes  no  less  than  $29,642,799, 
the  next  province  in  amount  being  Quebec 
with  $14,614,485.  The  Yukon,  once 
famous  as  a  gold-digging  country,  provides 
the  smallest  of  the  sums  spent  in  money 
orders,  $408,268. 

In  1898,  in  response  to  a  demand  for  an 
order  for  small  sums,  capable  of  being 
readily  cashed,  the  Postal  Department 
issued     postal    notes     closely    resembling 
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the  British  postal  onlcr  in  foiiii.  A 
commission  is  charjicd  on  the  issue  of 
these  notes  varying  in  amount  from  i 
cent  on  a  nolo  for  ao  cents  to  5  cents 
on  one  for  10  dollars.  These  notes  it 
may  be  remarked  are  p.iyable  in  the 
I'nited  Stales  as  well  as  in  Canada.  This 
fact  tends  to  make  po>lal  notes  a  most 
convenient  method  of  transmitting  money 
iH-yond  tile  frontier.  Naturally  the  total 
value  of  sums  thus  conveyed  will  not  bear 
conip.irison  with  that  of  the  money  orders 
cashed  in  the  Stales  (in  1913,  812,231,366) 
but  the  total,  amounting  in  1913  to  8955,390, 
is  sutVicienlly  larj^e  to  prove  the  utility  of 
the  concession. 

At  the  time  of  confederation  the  onlv 
countries  with  which  the  money-order 
business  w.is  trans.icted  were  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  and  Newfoundland.  Conventions 
for  the  exchange  of  business  were  made 
with  the  I'nited  States  in  1875,  and  with 
some  of  the  principal  countries  of  Kuropc, 
including  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  in 
18S3.  Since  that  date  every  opportunity 
to  extend  the  relations  of  Canada  in  this 
respect  has  been  utilized  so  that  at  tlie 
present  time  Canada  has  money-order 
relations  with  about  thirty-six  different 
countries.  These  countries  comprise 
Austria.    Belgium,  Denmark,    Iceland   and 


in  sums  thus  handled  between  Can.ula 
and  Cireat  Britain  is  shown  by  the  fact 
Ih.tt  a  total  of  81,023,039  reached  in  moi 
h.id  increased  to  one  of  81 1,031s, ;!7o  in 
1912.  whilst  this  sum  again  increased  to 
114,238,324  in  1913.  Indeed  the  txp.in- 
sion  in  the  business  of  remitting  money 
bv  means  of  money  orders  li.is  been 
enormous.  The  total  amount  of  money 
orders  issned  in  1901  reached  817,956,257. 
the  amount  issued  in  igu  reached 
884,065,81)!,  anil  the  amount  of  orders 
issued  in  1913  amounted  to  no  less  than 
8101,153,272.    - 

In  186S  a  system  of  Post  OfTicc  Savings 
Banks,  founded  on  the  system  that  liad 
already  been  in  operation  in  Great  I'liilaiii 
for  some  years,  was  introduced  into  Canada. 
This  institution,  as  will  be  shown,  has 
been  very  successful.  M  the  same  time 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  thai  ihe  Canadian 
banks,  all  of  which  conduct  savings  bank 
departments  on  similar  lines,  have  secured 
a  great  part  of  the  deposits  which  otlicr- 
wise  would  have  been  placed  with  the 
Post  Office.  The  following  table,  which 
gives  particulars  for  botli  the  fiscal  years 
of  1912  and  1913,  shows  the  large  amount 
which,  notwithstanding  a  decrease,  is  still 
held  by  the  Post  Oflice  in  trust  for 
depositors. 

Post  Office  Savings  B.axk. 


t-'oinmeice  on  J.mu.uy  i,  191  j.  The  sale 
of  annuities,  however,  makes  slow  progress, 
rnilouhledlv  llie  lienelils  offered  by 
insurance  companies  willi  Ihe  energetic 
lines  adopleil  lo  bring  them  to  the  notice 
of  tin-  iniblic  has  something  lo  ilo  wilh 
this  lesull,  and  this  in  spite  of  llu  l.ui 
lli.il  ihe  terms  offered  by  the  Tc^t  niiur 
.MO  in  soMie  particulars  more  favourable 
ih.ni  Ihnsi.'  ni  lis  cnnipelilors.  The  total 
ninulu'i  ol  icintr.u'ts  in  fniceon  M. Mill  31, 
ic)i.',,  re.iclied  3,i'S4,  and  tlie  total  valni' 
ol   .mnnities  purchased,  Si  ,().S(),f)5<). 

The  system  of  nn.il  mail  delivery, 
established  in  1908,  has  proved  exlieniely 
popular.  Couriers,  or  rural  delivery  posl- 
OK-M,  have  been  reiiuired  since  1912  lo  sell 
stamps,  money  orders,  and  postal  notes, 
and  thus  represent  moving  post  offices 
which  travel  to  the  very  door  of  the  settler 
in  country  districts.  So  popular  has  this 
service  become  that  applications  for  new 
routes  suffice  to  keep  in  constant  employ- 
ment a  staff  of  field  ofiicers  whose  duly 
it  is  lo  map  out  new  routes.  During  tlie 
year  ending  March  31,  1913,  no  fewer  llian 
600  new  routes  were  established,  and  upon 
them  were  erected  22,250  postal  boxes. 
Dining  the  following  7  months  600 
more  routes  were  adopted,  and  a  furllier 
23,000  postal  boxes  were  erected.     There 


Year  ended 

Year  ended 

I  ncrcase. 

Decrease. 

March  31.  lgi2. 

M.ircll  .1I.I9>3- 
1,212 

40 

Number  of  offices           

1,172 

_ 

Number  of  deposits        

225,316 

230,263 

4.947 

— 

Amount  of  deposits         

811,054.877.19 

811,299,963.88 

$245,086.69 

-- 

Number  of  withdrawals            

95.829 

9f'.«35 

1,006 

Amount  of  withdiawals 

812,303,688.13 

$13,389,966.01 

$1,086,277.88 

— 

Number  of  accounts  opened 

39.396 

40,120 

1.324 

— 

Number  of  accounts  closed      

38.955 

42,005 

3.050 

— 

Number  of  accounts  remaining  open             

147.919 

146,034 

— 

1,885 

Balance  to  credit  of  depositors           ... 

»43.5('3,7('4-33 

$42,728,941.83 

~ 

$834,822.50 

the  Faroe  Islands,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Bahamas, 
Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  Fiji, 
Hong  Kong,  Jamaica  and  Turk's  Island, 
Leeward  Islands,  Newfoundland,  New 
South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Trinidad,  Union 
of  South  .Africa,  Victoria,  West  Australia, 
and  the  Windward  Islands.  The  amount 
of  the  money-order  transactions  with  Great 
Britain  naturally  exceeds  that  of  money- 
order  transactions  with  any  other  country. 
How   considerable   has   been    the   growth 


The  largest  numlier  of  deposits  received 
during  any  twelve  months  since  the 
formation  of  the  savings  bank  reached 
242,386  in  1908.  It  will  he  seen  that 
this  total  does  not  greatly  exceed  the 
number  of  deposits  made  in  the  current 
year.  Deposits,  it  may  be  added,  are 
received  from  $i  upwards  and  3  per 
cent,  interest  is  allowed.  The  Post  Office 
bank  is  especially  useful  to  foreign 
immigrants  unacquainted  with  the 
general  banking  sj'stem  of  the  country. 

The  Government  Annuities  branch  of 
the  service  was  transferred  to  the  Post 
Office  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
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were  in  November  1913  1,865  >"ral  mail 
routes  supporting  over  65,000  boxes.  As 
will  readily  be  understood  this  movement, 
despite  the  large  totals  given  and  the  rapid 
extension  that  has  taken  place  in  the  service, 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  Canada  still  contains 
vast  areas  in  which  settlers,  even  if  they 
are  to  be  found,  are  still  too  far  removed 
from  each  other  to  warrant  the  delivery 
by  mail.  In  these  cases  letters  are 
deposited  at  convenient  centres,  whence 
they  are  fetched  from  time  lo  lime  by  the 
settlers  themselves.  None  the  less  the 
system  of  rural  delivery  has  proved  so 
popular  and  has  been  extended  so  rapidly 


1.   THE    POST    OFFICE,    HALIFAX,    N.S. 
3.   THE    POST    OFFICE,    EDMONTON,    ALTA. 


2.   POST    OFFICE,    VANCOUVER,    B.C. 

4.   THE    POST    OFFICE,    CHATHAM,    ONT. 
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that  the  day  i>  pioUilily  imt  i.ii  ili>i.iiit 
upon  which  it  will  be  complete  in  so  far 
as  K;tstei'ii  Canada  is  concerned. 

The  most  important  development  of  tlie 
postal  service  within  recent  years  occurred 
in  January  1914,  when  a  parcels  post  was 
inaugurated.  This  system  is  still  too  new 
to  be  declared  cither  successful  or  I  lie 
reverse.  The  extent  to  which  the  new 
department  has  been  used  would.  Iiowever, 
certainly  suggest  that  the  innovation  has 
conic  to  stay.  Rates  are  apportioned 
according  to  weight  and  distance.  To 
take  an  illustration,  a  parcel  weighing 
I    lb.   will    be    e.irried    from    Montreal   to 


to   II  111.,  wlien  the  c1i.ii,l;i.-  Iioin    Montreal 
to  Ihitish  Columbia  will  amount  to  $1.32. 

Tinning  from  the  snlisidiary  branches 
of  the  postal  service  to  the  most  important 
part  of  its  worl;,  the  carrying  of  letters, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  lelters 
convcved  has  increased  in  a  notable 
manner.  This  point  will,  however,  best 
be  realized  from  the  stalenieiit  that  the 
number  of  letters  carried  duiiiig  1913 
exceedetl  the  niiiubcr  carried  during  1912 
bv  no  fewer  than  67,335,000.  The  eslimated 
numlu'r  of  letters  posted  in  each  province 
during  the  i^  months  ending  March  31, 
U)i^,  is  shown  in  the  followinsi  t.dile  : — 


On  the  whole,  llie  posl.il  s('rvii.e  of 
Canada  as  it  is  cimduclcd  willini  iIk' 
Dominion  is  both  ell'icient  and  enterprising. 
The  Department  is  controlled  by  the 
I'ostniaster-tienii  ;il.  wlin  is  ,1  uK'nibcr  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Federal  (iovei  niiient, 
and  a  check  upon  any  abuse  of  power  is 
to  some  extent  imposed  by  the  f.icilily 
with  whicli  nienihers  of  the  House  can 
inlerrogalc  llie  Miiii>ler  upon  postal  con- 
ditions in  tlieii  re--peclive  constituencies. 
Criticizing,  or  such  adverse  criticism  as 
may  be  made,  only  begins  when  exaniiiialiou 
is  m.ide  of  the  over-seas  mail  service. 

As    reg.uds   llie    problem    of   the     Irans- 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Post  Offices  i.v  Oi'Ek.vtion  ;   also  Estimated  Xi'muek  of  Lettkks  and  Otiiiu  .Auiiciks  oi' 
Mail  Matter  posted  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during  the  Year  ended  March  31,  1913. 


Number  or 
Offices  in 
operation 
at  end 
of  Fiscal 
Year  1913. 

Letters. 

Estimated 
Post^cards. 

Number  oi  Lc 

Registered 
Letters. 

Iters  and  Oihe 
during!  tt 

Free 
Letters. 

r  Articles  of  Mail  Matter  posted  in  llic  Demi 
e  Year  ended  March  31.  1913. 

nion  of  Canada 

Closed  Parcels 

for  United 

Kingdom  and 

other  countries 

forwarded  via 

England. 

Provinces. 

Second-class 
(Transient 

Newspapers) 

(I  cent  pel 

4  oz.). 

Tliird-cl.ass 
( Hooks, 
Circuiars, 
Samples, 

etc.)  (I  cent 
per  2  oz.). 

Fouilticljss 
( l'acl;cts  of 
Ordinary 
MtTcliandisi' 
open  to  ex- 
amination) 
(I  cent  per 

Closed  Parcels  in 
direct  mails  for 
Newfoundland, 
France.  Hiitish 
West  Indies, 
Bermuda,  etc., 
Fiji.  Australia. 
New  Zealand, 

ounce). 

Japan,  and 
China. 

Ontario  ■ 

3.775 

262,333,000 

36,485,000 

5,728,000 

12.715,000 

6,215,000 

59, 1 80,00  J 

5,473,000 

92,020 

Quebec 

2,600 

108.975.000 

7,386,000 

2,728,000 

2,266,000 

2,578,000 

16,377,000 

1,276,000 

63,698 

Nova  Scotia     ... 

2,032 

29,787,000 

2491,000 

628,000 

705,000 

500,000 

2,355.oco 

526,000 

S.3'13 

New  Brunswick  ' 
P.E.  Island  '    ... 

1,440 

20,191,000 
3,685,000 

1,849,000 
244,000 

455,000 
90,000 

433.COO 
84,000 

428,000 
54,000 

2,098,000 
508,000 

284,000 
36,000 

2,268 

J  Included  in 
(  Nova  Scotia 

No  separate 
records  kept 

British  Columbia 
Manitoba 

-Alberta 

733 

773 

1,017 

65.725,000 
65,178,000 

40,595,000 

3,222,000 
4,090,000 

2,549,000 

1,619,000 
1,521,000 

946,000 

1 ,205,000 
1,243,000 

818,000 

1,295,000 
986,000 

613,000 

6,699,000 
8,369,000 

5,216,000 

554,000 
512,000 

316,000 

29,823 

61,584 

t  Included  in 

■/  B.C.  cS:  Man. 

for  the 

different 

Provinces 

Saskatchewan ... 

1.342 

36,270,000 

2,287,000 

856,000 

698,000 

553.000 

4,682,000 

289,000 

(  Included  in 
/     Manitoba 

Yukon  

24 

736,000 
633.475.000 

41,000 
60,644,000 

15,000 
14,586,000 

12.000 
20,179,000 

101,000 

13.323.000 

83,000 

4,000 
9,270,000 

(  Iiichidcd  in 
(     B.C. 

Total     ... 

14.178 

105,567,000 

2,54.756 

17,881 

Total  Parcels 

272,637 

■  Thouj^h  a  reduction  is  shown  in  tlie  number  of  post  offices  in  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  there  were  actually  100  new 
post  offices  opened  durinj;  the  year  in  Ontario,  44  in  New  Brunswick,  and  9  in  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  but  owing  to  the  large  number  of  post  offices  in  these 
provinces  rendered  unnecess.ary  by  the  establishment  of  rural  delivery,  the  number  of  offices  closed  exceeded  the  number  opened. 


any  post  office  within  20  miles  at  a  charge 
of  5  cents.  This  charge  becomes  10  cents 
if  the  parcel  is  addressed  to  any  post  office 
beyond  20  miles,  but  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  or  Ontario  or  within  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  To  a  post  office  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia 
the  charge  for  conveyance  rises  to  12  cents. 
The  initial  charge  of  5  cents,  and  likewise 
the  other  charges  given,  increase  with  the 
weight  of  the  parcel,  though  the  maximum 
charge  on  any  parcel  may  not  exceed 
I  cent  an  ounce.     Parcels  may  wei,gh  up 


The  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  has  sliown 
a  steady  increase,  though  the  amount  of 
the  increase  has  fluctuated  considerably. 
The  net  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1913,  amounting  to  §10,882,804, 
shows  an  increase  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year  of  #1,578,221.  Particulars 
concerning  the  sale  of  postage  stamps 
cannot  well  be  omitted.  Probably,  however, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
the  stamps  sold  in  1903  reached  $5,154,554, 
whilst  the  amount  of  the  stamps  sold  10 
years  later,  in  1913,  reached  $13,460,334. 
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atlanlic  mail  service  it  was  generally 
anticipated,  after  the  first  contract  was 
concluded,  that  the  new  mail  route,  if 
it  did  not  supersede  that  via  New  York, 
would  at  any  rate  effectively  compete  witli 
it,  for  the  saving  in  distance  achieved  by 
sending  the  transatlantic  mail  via  Halifax 
amounts,  as  against  the  New  York  route, 
to  505  miles,  while  the  saving  effected  by 
using  Quebec  amounts  to  479  miles  via  tlic 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  279  miles  by  the 
southern  course.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
altogether  an  unreasonable  supposition  that 


THE    POSTAL    SERVICE 


the  American  mails  would  one  day  be 
transferred  via  the  shortest  route.  So  far 
from  this  result  having  been  achieved  tlie 
reverse  is  true,  for  to-day  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  Canadian  over-seas  mail 
reaches  its  destination  via  New  York.  To 
this  result  several  causes  ha\-e  contributed, 
chief  amongst  them  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  navigation  through  the  northern 
seas,  and  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Again,  it  is  more  economical 
where  both  freight  and  passengers  are 
concerned  to  sail  one  large  steamer  tlian 
two  small  ones,  hence  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  steamships  carrying  mails  into 
New  York,  a  growth  with  which  steam- 
ships in  the  Canadian  trade  could  not 
possiblv  be  expected  to  keep  pace. 

In  fairness  to  the  Canadian  Post  Oflice, 
however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
letters  are  dispatched  via  New  York  when 
Ihc  writer  expressly  stipulates  that  they 
shall  be,  but  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  Canadian  monev  sliould  be  voted 
in  large  sums  for  the  carriage  of  mails  by 
the  slowest  route. 

The  Atlantic  Mail  Contract  as  it  stands 


week  from  Halifa.x  or  St.  John  at  other 
times.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  mail  subsidies 
and  steamship  subventions  reached  in  IQ13 
82,697,367.  Of  this  sum  #229.000  were 
expended  to  secure  a  quick  service  from 
a  Canadian  port  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. 

The  amount  of  this  subsidy  has  been 
increased  for  the  year  1914-15  to  $340,366. 
The  speed  required  from  the  vessels  upon 
which  this  subsidy  is  paid  is  n  knots. 
While  it  is  just  that  tlie  new  service 
should  meet  with  some  support,  it  is  open 
to  doubt  whetlier  the  same  end  could  not 
be  achieved  at  less  expense  if  one  of  the 
compulsory  ports  of  call,  St.  John  and 
Halifax,  were  eliminated.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  in  an  attempt 
to  make  St.  John  that  the  ill-fated 
Cobcquid  of  this  line  was  wrecked  on 
January  13,  1914.  The  rivah  v  betwen 
Halifax  and  St.  John  has  more  than  once 
been  allowed  to  interfere  .with  the  effective 
conduct  of  the  mail  service,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Canadian  Post  Office 
will  soon  find  its  position  sufficiently  strong 

Telegr.\ph   Mileage  by  Provixces. 


Britain.  Whilst  the  amount  of  the  subsidy, 
;^45,ooo,  of  which  Canada  paj'S  ;£25,ooo, 
is  not  excessive,  the  service  provided  is, 
when  everything  is  considered,  exceedingly 
good.  The  distance  from  Vancouver  to 
Hong  Kong  amounts  to  6,271  miles,  and  the 
contract  calls  for  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Two 
vessels  placed  in  this  service  during  1913 
have  an  average  sea  speed  of  20  knots,  a 
total  exceeding  aiijihing  to  be  shown  by 
vessels  drawing  a  subsidy  for  the  carriage 
of  mails  upon  the  Atlantic.  A  subsidy  of 
$70,000  was  paid  in  1913  for  the  carriage 
of  mails  between  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, one  complete  trip  each  day,  except 
Sunday,  being  called  for  between  North 
Sydney  and  Port  aux   Basques. 

Telegraphs 

The  telegraph  systems  of  Canada  are 
controlled  by  sevcr.il  important  companies, 
which  in  1913  transmitted  a  total  of 
11,176,753  land  messages.  Counting  all 
multiple  wires  on  the  basis  of  single- 
wire  mileage,  the  wire  mileage  in  the 
different  provinces  in  the  year  1913  stood 
as   follows  : — 


K.ime  of  Company. 

Nova 
Scotia. 

New 
Brunswick. 

Prince 
Edward 
Island. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatche- 
wan. 

Alberta. 

British 
Columbia. 

■     Yukon. 

Canadian     Northern      Telegraph 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Company... 
Canadian    Pacific    Kailwav    Com- 

— 

— 

— 

2,57o"3o 

'  6,2o8-IO 

5.771-30 

1,793-80 

— 

— 

pany          

dominion  Government  Telegraph 

1,875-00 

1,705*00 

— 

9,103-00 

23.755-00 

5,576x0 

10,221-00 

10,831-00 

7,480-00 

— 

Service 
Grand   Trunk    Pacific   Telegraph 

894-50 

99'25 

=  14 

2,369-00 

4575 

— 

948-00 

912-50 

4,166-00 

688-0O 

Company 

Great    North-Western  Telegraph 



— 

— 

— 

1,128-00 

1,254-00 

2.559-50 

2.655-75 

T,iS6-oo 

— 

Company  of  Canada      

North  American  Telegraph  Com- 



457'oo 

— 

9,864-00 

18,538-00 

659-00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

pany          

Temiskaming  and   Northern  On- 



— 

— 

783-50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tario  Kailwav  Company 



-- 

— 

— 

862-00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 

pany           

6,642-99 

5,036-09 

— 

3,906-20 

— 

— 

— 

360-46 

— 

Total     

9,4i2-49 

7.297'34 

=  14 

25,242-20 

47,682-55 

13,697-10 

19,499-80 

16,193-05 

13,192-46 

688-00 

261  miles  in  State  of  Minnesota. 


In  Xeu-foundland. 


at  present  includes  the  Allan  Line,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwav,  tiie  Canadian 
Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  and  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.  The 
•iniount  awarded  is  $1,000,000.  In  return 
the  joint  companies  are  required  to  provide 
ihree  sailings  per  week  from  Montreal  or 
Quebec  whilst  the  St.  Lawrence  remains 
ipen    to   navigation,  and   tw-o  sailings   per 


to  allow  it  to  ignore  the  representations 
of  the  parliamentary  representatives  of 
these  cities. 

It  mav  be  noted  here,  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  that  the  well-known  service  main- 
tained bv  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
between   Vancouver    and    Hong    Kong   is 


The  Canadian  telegraph  service  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  with  a 
company  formed  in  1846  under  the 
somewhat  clumsy  title,  "  The  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Niagara,  and  St.  Catherine's 
Klectro-Magnctic  Pelegraph  Company." 
This  Company  in  the  following  year   was 


subsidized  for  the  carrying  of  mails  jointly      organized   as     the     Montreal     Telegraph 
by  the  Ciovernments  01   Canada  and  Great      Company,       the      capital      of      the       new 


r\\'i.Nrii:rii  ceniurv   imim^i.ssions  oi'  Canada 


conctiu  bi-mj;  siHi.oof).  Tlu-  construction 
of  the  line  was  at  first  limited  to  the 
territory  between  Quebec  and  Toronto, 
the  company  working  at  the  close  of 
1847  about  540  miles  of  wire.  Hurinj; 
the  followini;  three  or  four  years  several 
smaller  companies  were  floated,  amongst 
them  one  to  construct  a  line  between 
Montreal  and  Bytown,  now  Ottawa.  These 
ventures,  however,  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  course  of  time  were 
.absorbed  by  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Comp.my. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines  by  the 
pass.ige  in  1S52  by  the  Canadian  Legis- 
lature of  a  general  tclegr.iph  law.  This 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Telegraph  Company  (this  concern 
had  no  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway),  under  which  a  line  was  built 
from  Buffalo  to  Quebec.  Lively  oppo- 
sition was  promised,  but  this  company, 
like  its  predecessors,  dragged  along 
during  a  few  years  till  its  lines  were 
purchased  by  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company  at  a  cost  of  Si  1,000. 

About  this  time  the  company  launched 
out  into  a  bold  policy.  Lines  to  the 
frontiers  of  population  were  built- 
Places  far  remote  from  railroads  and 
from  the  centres  of  commerce  were 
made  accessible,  and  at  the  close  of  1S75 
the  company  had  in  operation  20,000 
miles  of  wire,  1,400  offices,  and  2,000 
employees.  The  number  of  messages 
transmitted  during  the  year  preceding,  in 
addition  to  millions  of  words  in  press 
dispatches,  was  2,000,000.  As  the  result 
of  an  energetic  policy  and  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capital  to  $2,000,000,  to 
provide  the  means  of  communication 
wherever  needed,  the  lines  of  the 
Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  instead  of 
their  operation  being  limited  to  Toronto 
and  Quebec  as  in  1847,  were  extended 
from  Sackville,  N.B.,  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
from  Montreal  to  Portland,  Me.,  from 
Montreal  to  Oswego,  N.Y.,  from  Toronto 
to  Buffalo,  X.Y.,  and  to  the  most  northerl3- 
boundaries  of  Ontario. 

At  the  time  of  amalgamation  with  the 
Great  Xorth-Western  Telegraph  Company, 
in  1881,  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company 
owned  and  operated  20,479  lui'es  of  wire, 
had  1,507  offices,  2,625  instruments,  and 
numbered  in  its  emplo\-  70  female  and 
2,267  male  employees. 

The     Great    Xorth-Western    Telegraph 


Company  was  incorporated  in  1880  with 
a  c.ipital  of  8400,000.  The  uniform  tariff 
over  the  company's  lines  between  offices 
in  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
New  Brunswick  during  the  day  is  25  cents 
for  10  words  and  at  night  25  cents  for 
25  words.  Between  oflices  not  over  12 
miles  apart,  15  cents  for  10  woids  day 
and   night  alike. 

Ci.ilvani/eil  wire  imported  Iiumi  l''.ni;l.iMil 
w.is  first  used  on  the  lines  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  nothing  inferior 
has  ever  been  employed.  Heavy  copper 
wire  is  now  used  on  some  of  the  longest 
and  most  important  circuits,  and  the 
company's  offices  are  equipped  with  ;ill 
the  latest  and  most  modern  telegraphic 
inventions  and  appliances.  This  whole 
system  is  now  under  the  closest  alliance 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  from  its  business  centres, 
>uch  as  Toronto.  Ilaniilton,  Ollaua, 
Montreal,  Queliec,  and  Winnipeg,  direct 
wires  connect  with  the  chief  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
operates  a  commercial  telegraph  service 
under  its  corporate  rights  as  a  railw.iy. 
Organization  took  place  on  February  17, 
1 88 1.  The  control  of  telegraph  interests  is 
not  separate  from  the  control  of  the  railway, 
and  the  officers  are  in  each  case  the  same. 
The  company  has  the  largest  wire  mileage 
in  the  Dominion,  and  carries  on  operations 
in  all  the  provinces,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Prince  Kdwaid  Kland.  It 
has  not  absorbed  the  interests  of  any  other 
telegraph  organization  ;  but  has  proceeded 
from  the  start  on  an  indupundciit  and 
self-contained  basis. 

The  capital  liability  of  the  telegraph 
interest  is  wrapped  up  in  the  stocks  and 
lionds  of  the  railway.  The  gross  revenue 
from  operation  was  $3,286,508.65  in  1913, 
against  which  there  were  operating 
expenses  of  $1,691,953.38.  The  net 
balance  was  handed  over  to  the  railway 
company. 

The  plant  has  increased  from  4,964  miles 
of  poles,  i6,7()o  miles  of  wire,  and  435 
offices  in  1887,  to  13,646  miles  of  poles  and 
cable,  70,546  miles  of  wire,  and  1,424  offices 
in  1913.  The  traffic  increased  from  567,840 
messages  sent  in  1887,  to  4,731,717  in  1913. 
In  1887  the  lines  were  extended  eastward 
to  the  city  of  Quebec,  in  1888  to  St.  John, 
N.B.,  and  in  1889  to  Halifax  and  Canso, 
X.S.,  where  they  connect  with  the  deep-sea 
cables  for  Europe.  In  1893  the  lines  were 
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liudier  e.xtended  eastw.ud  to  Sydney  and 
Louisburg  in  Cape  linlon.  Kxlensioiis 
were  also  uliiU-  llnouglioiit  other  parts 
of  Canada  over  ,ill  new  branches  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  lines 
acipiired  by  lh.it  conip.iny  as  well  as  over 
some  roads  belonging  to  other  companies, 
and  the  Can.idi.m  Pacific  Railway  telegraph 
lines  now  leach  every  point  of  any  impor- 
t.mcc  throiighoni  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
either  by  its  own  wires  or  bv  ilircci 
connection  with  the  Government  lines. 

The  department  h.is  direct  coimeclion 
and  working  arrangements  with  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  for  luirope 
•  nul  bevoiid  :  wilh  the  Halifax  and 
Ikinuidas  Company  for  Bermuda  and  the 
West  Indies;  with  tlie  Pacific  Cable  Hoard 
for  Australia,  Xew  Ze.iland,  banning 
Island,  etc.,  and  tlirough  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  wilh  the 
Commercial  Pacific  Company,  for  Japan 
and  China  ;  with  the  United  States  and 
Hayti  and  the  New  York  Havana  Company 
and  via  Galveston  for  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 

Connection  is  made  with  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  at  Sumas,  B.C., 
North  Portal,  Sask.,  Emerson,  Man.,  S;uilt 
Ste  Marie,  Mich.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Niagara 
Falls,  Onl.,  Morristown,  N.Y.,  Richford. 
Vt.,  and  Mattawamkeag,  Me.,  through 
wires  being  worked  between  cities  in 
Canada  and  leading  cities  in  the  United 
States.  For  some  3'ears  back  all  new 
circuits  of  any  importance  have  been 
constructed  of  copper.  At  the  enti  of  191 1, 
42  per  cent,  of  all  the  wire  in  service  was 
ci>pper,  and  20  per  cent,  heavy  iron  wire, 
the  remaining  38  per  cent,  being  for  local 
circuits. 

In  1888  one  wire  (worked  duplex)  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Winnipeg  was 
sufficient  to  carry  all  the  traffic  between 
Eastern  Canada  and  points  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  traffic  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  At 
present  there  are  two  wires  worked 
between  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  three 
from  Toronto  to  Wiiniipeg,  four  from 
Montreal  to  Winnipeg,  three  from 
Winnipeg  to  Vancouver,  all  worked  duplex, 
which  doubles  the  capacity  of  each  wire  ; 
besides  which  there  are  other  wires  for 
shorter  distances. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of    New   York    in    April     1851,    and 
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n-prcsints  ;it  ilic  picM-iit  time  the  con- 
solidation of  a  consiilcralilc  numlicr  of 
telegraph  interests  in  the  I'nited  States 
and  Canada.  The  operations  of  this 
company  in  Canada  are  chielly  confined 
to  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scolia,  New 
Hrunsvvick,  and  Prince  Kdwaril  Island.  It 
has  mining  interests  in  Queliec  and  British 
Columtiia.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
contpanv  from  Canadi.iii  liusiiie>s  in  ii)i_; 
was  8568,150  ;  operating  expenses aniomileil 
to  $387, 51)0. 

The  North  .American  Telegraph  Company 
operates  a  comparatively  small  mileage  in 
the  district  about  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  is 
controlled  l\v  the  Hell  Telephone  Company. 
It  was  organized  in  i886  with  a  capital  of 
8200,000,  all  of  which  was  nsed  in  the 
purch.ase  of  property  and  equipment.  In 
1913  this  company  showed  a  balance  as 
between  gross  revenue  and  operating 
expenses  of  8938. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Telegraph 
Company  is  directly  idcntiiied  with  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  telegraph  company  follow  the 
railw-iy-line  more  or  less  closely,  and  are 
distributed  over  the  provinces  of  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph 
Companv  was  organized  on  November  8, 
1906,  with  a  capital  of  8 100,000.  The 
control  is  vested  absolutely  in  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  KaiKv.iy  Company,  wliich 
provided  and  owns  all  the  real  property 
and  equipment.  This  company  has  con- 
sider.-ible  wire  mileage  in  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatclicwan,  .A.lberta, 
and  British  Columbia,  though  its  operations 
are  as  }-et  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
railway. 

The  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
bv  the  Government  of  Ontario,  provides 
a  commercial  telegraph  service  along  its 
right  of  way  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  province.  The  business  transacted, 
while  relatively  small,  is  naturally  of 
material  consequence  to  the  district  in 
which  these  faciHties  are  provided. 

The  Dominion  Government  first  estab- 
lished a  telegraph  service  in  1879,  the 
primarv  object  of  the  service  being  to 
aid  navigation  and  to  furnish  a  means  of 
communication  between  remote  points  on 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  the  same  manner,  though 
lines  were  carried  over  the  prairies,  they 
were  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  aid 


the  work  of  the  Royal  North- \\\-l 
Moimted  Police.  The  opening  of  llie 
Yukon  in  i8i}()  led  to  the  construction  of 
several  thousands  of  miles  of  line  into  the 
new  mining  country.  For  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Government  telegraph  service  9,8fH3 
miles  of  wire  have  been  erected,  wliilst, 
as  has  been  said,  the  Government  service 
was  not  originally  inlendetl  for  commercial 
purposes  it  has  been  increasingly  so  used 
of  Kite  yeais.  The  gross  revenue  in  1913 
was  8215,526,  whilst  the  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  8491,550. 

Six  cable  companies  have  a  terminus 
in  Canada — five  on  the  .Vtlantic  coast  and 
one  on  the  Pacific.  They  are  all  contmllcil 
by  foreign  interests,  and  several  of  tliein 
merely  land  at  Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
because  of  geographical  consideration. 
The  Pacific  cable  was  constructed  and  is 
owned  and  operated  by  a  partnership  of 
Governments  —  Great  BriUiin,  .Vusiralia, 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  It  lies  between 
Baniheld,  British  Columbia,  and  Australia, 
with  a  bifurcation  to  New  Zealand.  To 
Canada  belongs  no  small  part  of  the  credit 
of  projecting  tlie  laying  of  this  cable,  since 
for  some  time  the  Government  of  tlic 
Dominion  insistently  urged  its  construction 
upon  the  Governments  which  now  con- 
stitute the  owning  partnersliip.  It  was 
in  1893  that  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  then 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  undei - 
took  what  has  been  officially  described  as 
the  Mission  to  Australia.  From  that 
moment  the  joint  ownersliip  of  a  Pacific 
cable  became  a  practical  question.  At  tlic 
Colonial  Conference  of  1894  tlie  suggestion 
received  unanimous  support.  Matters  did 
not  come  to  a  head,  however,  until  1901, 
in  which  year  the  Pacific  Cable  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
work  of  laying  the  cable  was  actually 
commenced  in  the  year  following. 

The  essential  features  of  the  partnership 


.igreeinent  under  which  Ihe  e.iUU-  w.is 
constructed  and  is  operated  may  he  biielly 
stated.  The  capit.il  co^t  of  (^.'2,iX)o,otx)  w.is 
defrayed  by  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners. Kepaymeul  takes  the  foi  ni 
of  a  terminable  annuily  at  the  rate  of 
.£-77i.S4<'  '''^^■'  •'  ^""^  '''•''  includes  interest 
at  3  per  cent.  Tliis  fund  plus  whatever 
deficit  Ml. IV  .lli^e  frniii  operation  is  to  be 
made  mi  aniiiiallv  bv  the  Governments 
concerned  in  tlie  following  proportion  : 
Great  Britain,  live-eighteenths  ;  Canada, 
five-eighteenths  ;  Australia,  six-eighteenths, 
and  New  Zealand,  two-eighteenllis,  Tlie 
larger  share  falling  upon  .\iistraHa  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  tlie  lime  of  the  agree- 
ment the  Coniiiionwealth  had  not  been 
formed,  and  three  of  the  States  had  each 
assumed  two-eighteenths  of  the  obligation. 
Canada's  pavment  in  1913  amounted  to 
843,700  in  round  figures.  The  Pacific 
cable  has  been  in  operation  since  Hp2, 
and  the  volume  of  business  has  steadily 
grown. 

The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  of  Canada  occupies  a  field  by 
itself.  It  can  neither  be  classified  with 
companies  which  operate  a  cable,  nor 
with  companies  which  operate  a  land  line, 
although  its  functions  partake  of  the 
character  of  both.  The  Canadian  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1903,  and  was  in 
many  respects  the  pioneer  organization  in 
the  realm  of  wireless  development.  The 
primarv  experiments  in  cross-.Atlantic 
wireless  telegraphy  were  carried  on  in 
Canada,  the  first  station  having  been 
erected  near  Glace  Bay  in  Nova  Scotia. 
This  experimental  work  was  aided  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  to  that  extent 
distinction  attaches  to  Canada. 

Telephones 

The  telephcjiie  has  been  so  widely  ac- 
cepted as  a  useful  adjunct  of  commercial 
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and  social  lift-  that  it  is  not  surprising 
there  should  be  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  corporate  bodies  operating  tele- 
phone systems.  This  increase  is  indeed 
noticeable  in  Canada,  where  the  telephone 
is  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  common 
necessity  than  as  a  luxury.  In  1912  there 
was  one  telephone  in  use  for  every  19'3 
persons  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion, 
in  1913  there  was  one  instrument  to  every 
1 6-2  persons. 


The  number  and  character  of  the 
larger  organizations  operating  within  the 
Dominion  on  June  30,  1913,  are  shown  in 
the  statement  on  p.  394. 

As  compared  with  191 2  there  was  an 
increase  of  17  in  the  number  of  muni- 
cipal, 175  stock,  129  co-operative,  32 
partnership,  and  38  private  organiza- 
tions. 

The  total  wire  mileage  was  distributed 
amongst  the  provinces  as  follows  : — 


Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 
Prince  Kdward  Island  . 
yuebec    ... 
Ontario    ... 
Manitoba... 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta    ... 
British  Columbia 

Total  mileage 


32.37316 

23,727-91 

3.305 

207.349 

446,3 13"57 

'47.575'5o 

38,606-88 

*^0'30575 


1,092,58677 
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J|\CiLAN'l),\vitli  a  popu- 
lation of  about  '^4 
Miillious,  has  sonic- 
lliiiij;  like  3,400  peri- 
odicals. Canada,  with 


/  ; 


alwut 


millions    of 


,-  —   ■     '^      people,     has      about 

i.Soo.'  Tluis,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  numbers,  Canada's 
newspaper  record  seems  to  satisfy  the  most 
cxactiiij;.  The  young  bustling  community 
whose  national  life  stretches  across  a  con- 
tinent, and  is,  tliereforc,  somewhat  attenu- 
ated, has  a  journal  for  ever}'  4,000  people, 
while  staid  and  compact  England,  whose 
roots  run  far  b.ick  into  antiquity,  has  not 
yet  accomplished  more  than  one  tor  every 
10,000. 

But  numbers  tell  only  a  small  part  of  tlic 
story  of  the  astonishing  spread  of  Canadian 
journalism.  Compare  the  bulky  Maniloha 
Fric  Puss,  the  Calgary  Herald,  or  the 
VUioria  Colonist  of  to-day  with  the  slender 
issues  of  the  same  journals  ten  or  even  live 
j'ears  ago,  and  you  realize  that  each  one  of 
the  Canadian  total  of  1,800  newspapers 
means  now  at  least  four  times  what  it 
meant  then.  For  the  journals  of  every 
Can.adian  centre,  from  Halifax  on  tlie 
Atlantic  to  Victoria  on  the  Pacific,  can 
show  a  similarly  extraordinary  develop- 
ment. Thus,  the  Uonlreal  Star  used  to  be 
a  one  cent  paper  of  4  pages,  24  columns  ; 
to-day  it  is  still  a  one  cent  paper,  but  its 
pages  range  from  20  to  44,  and  its  columns 
from  160  to  352. 

In  this  the  journalism  of  Canada  is,  of 
course,  onlj'  reflecting  the  industrial,  social, 
and  political  expansion  which  has  made 
Canada  one  of  the  world's  marvels. 
Quantity  and  rapid  growth,  however,  are 
not  everything ;  a  fungus  of  large  and  speed}' 
development  may  be  a  poison  all  the  same. 
Goldwin  Smith  was  not  far  from  the 
truth  when,  a  decade  or  so  ago,  he  declared 
that  in  its  journalism,  as  in  its  literature, 
Canada  remained  a  mere  "  political  expres- 
sion "  ;  it  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
movements  up  and  down  of  the  pump  of 

■  A  complete  descriptive  list  of  all  the  periodicals 
of  Canada  is  given  in  "Sell's  World's  Press,"  1915 
edition. 


its  own  p.ulicul.u'  parish.  The  wiilt-i'  in 
Ontario  had  no  I'leld  bevoiul  his  own  |iro- 
vince  and  Montreal.  Between  him  and 
Ihc  Maritime  Provinces  was  interposed 
French  Quebec,  while  Western  Manitoba 
lay  beyond  an  almo>t  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness of  rocky  sivamps,  and  Hriti>li  Columbia 
was  a  far-off  dream.  How  could  the  out- 
look be  other  than  restricted  ? 

All  this  is  now  changed.  We  have  now 
a  new  era  of  Canadian  nationalism  whicli 
Canadian  journalists,  whether  their  mother 
tongue  be  French  or  English,  have  done 
much  to  hasten.  They  talk  politics,  com- 
merce, and  social  life,  and  (what  is  to  many 
of  their  readers  no  whit  less  important! 
sport,  not  as  a  concern  of  the  city  alone, 
or  even  the  Province — they  know  no 
smaller  limits  than  the  Dominion  itself 
and  the  Empire  of  whicli  it  is  an  insepar- 
able part.  And  the  criticism  of  world 
affairs  is  as  generally  sane  and  slnewd. 
Indeed,  here  and  there  in  the  newer  pro- 
vinces there  is  a  touch  of  the  precocious  in 
the  largeness  of  outlook, 
r  The  London  cablegrams  sent  to  such 
journals  as  the  Montreal  Star,  the  Toronto 
Xeu'S,  and  the  Vancouver  Province  by  their 
resident  correspondents  in  England  often 
exceed  6,000  words  per  week,  which,  at 
3Ad.,  or  even  aid.,  per  word,  makes  up  a 
prettv  heavy  bill  in  cable  tolls  alone.  The 
direct  British  service  of  the  Canadian 
Associated  Press  is  also  considerable,  and, 
as  the  cable  charges  decline  under  the 
stimulating  statesmanship  of  the  British 
and  Canadian  Postmasters-General,  the 
space  allowance  devoted  to  direct  British 
news  in  all  Canadian  journals  will  be 
greatlj'  enlarged. 

Nevertheless  the  journalism  of  Canada 
remains  an  astounding  product  of  Cana- 
dian character  and  progressiveness.  It 
has  long  rivalled  the  Bar  as  a  training 
ground  of  Canadian  public  men.  Sir 
Hugh  Graham,  the  Xorthcliffe  of  the  Cana- 
dian Press,  owes  his  place  of  power  in  the 
public  life  of  the  Dominion  to  the  sheer 
success  of  his  journalistic  efforts.  The 
TorontoGlobe  gave  to  Canada  George  Brown, 
a  giant  in  the  journalism  and  politics  of 
the  critical  years  of  the  mid-Victorian  era. 
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l)n  the  oilier  side  in  politics,  lln-  Moiilual 
Ciirette  gave  Canada  Thomas  While,  a 
parliamenl.iry  leader  of  the  In  si  rink.  In 
Mr.  Tarte,  Quebec  journalism  provided 
a  French-Canadian  l.abouchere  -  keen, 
aggressive,  and  bi  illiant.  And  if  you  took 
from  Ihe  last  Fedeial  Ministry  the  states- 
inen  who  weie  once  journalists  and  owe 
much  of  their  political  strengtii  to  news- 
paper proprietorship,  that  Ministry  would 
practicallv  have  ceased  to  exist.  Sir 
Wilfrid  l-aiuK-r  would  have  had  to  go,  so 
would  Mr.  Fielding,  the  author  of  Piefer- 
cnce,  and  as  good  a  working  journalist  ;is 
Nova  Scotia  ever  produced  ;  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Templeton,  and  others.  Mr.  Siflon, 
a  great  "  jiower  behind  the  throne "  of 
Canadian  Ministerial  life,  is  chief  pro- 
prietor of  a  leading  Western  journal  ;  Sir 
William  Mulock,  the  Canadian  creator  of 
Imperial  penny  postage,  and  Mr.  ( )!iver 
have  their  intimate  proprietary  and  other 
associations  in  journalism  ;  .so  had  the  late 
Lord  Strathcona  from  his  early  days. 

But  the  growth  of  national  conscious- 
ness is  making  Canadian  journalism  more 
than  a  stepping-stone  to  politics  ;  it  is 
providing  a  career  in  itself  for  the  ablest 
of  younger  Canadians.  Sir  J.  S.  Willison, 
the  Canadian  correspondent  of  The  Times 
and  editor  of  the  Toronto  News,  owes  fame 
to  his  trenchant  journalistic  exposition  of 
high  Canadian  ideals,  no  less  tlian  to  his 
biography  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Of  Sir 
Hugh  Graham  I  have  already  spoken.  Dr. 
Macdonald  wields  a  potent  influence  upon 
Liberal  policy  and  upon  public  affairs 
generally  through  the  Toronto  (Uohe. 
These  arc  all  powers  to  reckon  with  in 
Conservative  policy;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  name  a  round  dozen  of  other  Canadian 
journalists  who  find  in  their  journalism  a 
means  incomparably  more  effective  than 
any  other  of  guiding  national  destinies. 
Of  the  Canadian  Press  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  claimed,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Joliii 
Willison,  that  it  takes  a  higher  view  of  its 
responsibilities,  performs  a  better  service 
for  the  community,  and  does  its  work  in 
fairer  spirit  and  with  a  better  motive 
than  ever  before.  .\nd  it  is  always 
movins?  on. 


DUFPERIN    TERRACE    FROM    CITADEL    HALL. 


QUEBEC 


NCE  the  day  when 
Jacques  C artier 
landed  at  Gaspe 
and  erected  tliere 
a  hufje  wooden 
cross  bearing  tlie 
inscription  "  Long 
live  the  King  of 
l'"rance,"  the  province  of  Quebec  has  been 
mainly  populated  and  largely  governed 
I'v  the  descendants  of  the  early  Fiencli 
pioneers.  Of  its  total  population  of 
.',003,232  (Dominion  Census  1911),  1,605,339 
ire  French,  using  the  French  language, 
iM.ictising  French  customs,  and  often 
mbued  with  French  ideals.  Over  1,700,000 
ire  Roman  Catholics. 

This  vast  province,  the  largest  of  all 
lie  Canadian  provinces,  includes  within 
1^  boundaries  690,865  square  miles  of 
.ind  and  15,969  square  miles  of  water, 
I  total  of  706,834  square  miles. 

This  may  be  divided  into  nine  districts 
mder  the  names  of  (i)  Eastern  Townships, 
2)  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  (3)  Gaspesia, 
|i  Matapedia,  (5)  Ottawa  Region, 
il  Temistraming,  (7)  St.  Maurice,  (8)  St. 
'hn  and  Sagucnay,  (9)  Ungava.  Under 
icse  headings  it  is  proposed  to  describe 
rietly  the  salient  characteristics  of  each 
l^trict,  its  configuration,  its  resources  and 
s  towns. 


"  The  Eastern  Townships  "  is  the  name 
by  wliich  that  part  of  the  province  lying 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  has  been 
known  for  many  years.  In  it  are  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Brome,  Compton, 
Drummond  and  .\rtliabaska,  Megantic, 
Missisquoi.  Richmond  and  Wolfe,  Shefford, 
Sherbrooke  and  Stanstead,  which  together 
cover  an  area  of  about  4,500,000  acres. 
This  part  of  the  province  was  first  settled 
by  white  people  in  the  autumn  of  1784 
when  a  hardy  band  of  pioneers  from  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  United 
Empire  Loyalists  who  had  fought  on  tlie 
British  side  in  the  American  Rebellion, 
settled  on  the  shores  of  Missisquoi  Bay. 
These  were  soon  follovi'ed  bv  other,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  a  steady  flow  of  immigrants  liailing 
from  the  States  of  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts.  The  original  colonists 
were  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  descent, 
but  to-day  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
is  in  the  hands  of  French-Canadians. 

Possessed  of  a  healthy  and  desirable 
climate,  the  Eastern  Townships  also  boast 
picturesque  and  charming  scenery  and  are 
appropriately  termed  the  "  Garden  of 
Quebec."  The  country  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  sections  of  the  Dominion  and 
during  the  summer  season  attracts  thousands 
of  city  dwellers  from  Canadian  and 
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American  cities,  who  spend  their  summer 
vacation  among  its  lakes  and  hills.  Lakes, 
rivers,  woods,  and  meadows  abound  every- 
where, and  here  and  there  an  occasional 
mountain  lifts  its  head  in  rugged  and 
striking  beauty.  Of  its  lakes  the  most 
important  as  to  size  is  Memphremagog, 
30  miles  long,  lying  between  the 
counties  of  Strusliar  and  Brome  and 
extending  into  the  State  of  Vermont. 
During  the  summer  months  a  steamer 
niakesdailytripsfroniNewport,  in  Wrmont, 
to  Magog  at  its  northern  e.xtremity,  passing 
numerous  summer  residences  and  pleasant 
farm-houses  and  calling  at  several  flourish- 
villages.  Along  its  shores  rises  the  Green 
Mountain  Range,  including  the  peaks  of 
Mount  Orford,  Owl's  Head,  and  Mount 
Elephantis,  Its  outlet,  the  Magog  River, 
expands  into  the  "  Little  Lake  Magog,"  and 
ultimately  joins  the  St.  Francis  River,  which 
flows  into  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence. 

Biome  Lake  in  Brome  County,  while 
not  large,  is  among  the  more  iinportant 
in  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  the  surrounding  country 
are  noted  for  their  beauty.  The  little 
village  of  Knowlton  is  a  popular  summer 
resort  and  many  people  visit  the  famous 
"  Bolton  Pass."  In  the  county  of  Compton 
Lake  Megantic  affords  endless  opportunities 
for    hunting   and  fishing,   the  surrounding 
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forest  hciiij;  well  stoclictl  with  I'i.i;  ,i;;mn.-. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  ol  the 
Yaniaska  and  St.  Kr.incis  Rivers,  two 
streams  which  wind  their  way  through 
valleys  of  rare  beauty. 

The  nature  of  the  scenery  makes  the 
life  of  tiie  farmer  far  pleasanter  in  the 
Eastern  Townsliips  than  it  is  in  many  other 
parts  of  Canada.  Especially  does  the 
landscape  appeal  to  the  man  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  finds  a  treeless  plain 
almost  unendurable.  Here,  in  this  corner 
of  Quebec,  he  linds  a  country  which  in  its 
physical  features  closely  resembles  the 
countrv  of  his  birth.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  his  neighbours  habitually  speak  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  their  ways  may  not  be 
his  ways.  But  the  French-Canadian  is 
courteous,  honest,  and  obliging.  Above  all, 
he  is  tolerant,  and  although  his  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  rigid,  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  force  his  religious 
principles  upon  his  Protestant  or  Non- 
conformist neighbours.  Besides,  there  are 
quite  suflicient  English-speaking  people  in 
the  Townships  to  compensate  the  insular 
Briton  for  any  irritation  that  may  be  caused 
him  by  the  prevalence  of  a  foreign  tongue 
in  a  British  country.  In  his  "  Travels  with  a 
Donkey"  Robert  I.ouis  Stevenson  wrote  of 
the  Cevennes  :  "  Here  after  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  Protestant  is  still  Protestant, 
Catholic  still  Catholic,  in  mutual  toleration 
and  mild  amity  of  life.  But  the  races  of 
man,  like  that  indomitable  nature  whence 
it  sprang,  has  medicating  virtues  of  its 
own  :  the  years  and  seasons  bring  various 
harvests  ;  the  sun  returns  after  the  rain  ; 
and  mankind  outlives  secular  animosities 
as  a  single  man  awakens  from  the  passions 
of  a  day."  So  with  the  Eastern  Townships  ! 
The  typical  Eastern  Townships  farm 
of  say  250  acres  is  divided  into  three 
sections — cultivated  land,  pasturage,  and 
woodland.  The  three  divisions  are  probably 
of  about  equal  e.xtent,  and  each  is  considered 
equally  necessary.  The  pastures  sustain, 
through  the  summer,  the  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  such  horses  as  are  turned  out  to  graze. 
A  farm  of  this  extent  should  have  forty 
head  of  cattle  and  perhaps  fifty  sheep. 
The  forest  furnishes  fuel  for  the  house, 
cordwood  to  ;ell  at  the  village,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  the  sap  for  the 
far-famed  maple  sugar  of  the  Eastern 
Townships.  From  the  cultivated  portion 
of  his  farm,  the  farmer  will  take  say  eighty 
tons  of  hay,  and  a  good  supply  of  ensilage, 
corn,     mangold- wurzels,     beets,     turnips. 


c.irrots,  etc..  for  winter  feed  for  live  stock, 
two  or  three  huiulred  bushels  of  potatoes, 
.1  few  hundred  bushels  of  oats  and  barley, 
a  less  quantity  of  wheat,  perhaps  fifty 
bushels  of  apples,  squashes,  |Mimpkins, 
etc.,  etc.  Strawberry  and  raspberry  culti- 
vation is  carried  on  by  some  farmers 
prolitably,  and  grapes  are  grown  success- 
fully in  some  sections,  but  not  generally. 

These  and  many  others  are  products  of 
the  typical  Townships  farm.  .\iul  what 
is  not  consumed  on  the  farm  is  readily 
turneil  into  cash  at  the  local  village  nr 
town  iii.ukct-  Potatoes  coiniiKuul  from 
■;o  cents  (2s.)  to  di.oo  (4s.)  per  bag. 
Cereals  are  always  in  demand,  though  they 
are  usually  fed  on  the  farm.  Eggs  brings 
from  15  cents  (7id.)  to  40  cents  (is.  ^!d.) 
per  dozen.  Bee-keeping  is  found  profitable 
by  those  who  take  it  up  scientifically.  All 
this  emphasizes  the  "mi.xed"  farming 
character  of  Eastern  Townshipsagriculture. 

But,  amid  all  these  various  phases  of 
farming,  in  this  section  of  Canada,  three 
branches  stand  out  prominently  as 
representing  the  important  revenue- 
producing  features  of  Eastern  Townships 
farming.  First  and  foremost  is  dairying, 
the  most  important  source  of  the  farmer's 
revenue.  This  industry  has  made  rapid 
strides  within  recent  years  ;  so  important 
has  it  become,  in  fact,  that  farms  are  leased 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cows  they 
are  able  to  maintain,  the  rental  figure  being 
about  $10  per  cow.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  tliat  the  dairy  industry 
has  not  yet  attained  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence,  since  the  methods  followed 
still  leave  something  to  be  desired.  Butter 
and  cheese  produced  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  have  won  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion, but  greater  care  on  the  part  of  both 
factory  owners  and  farmers  should  make 
dairying  even  more  profitable  than  it  is 
now.  E.\act  figures  of  production  for 
the  immediate  past  are  not  available,  but  a 
leading  produce  merchant  of  Montreal  has 
estimated  that  the  butter  and  cheese 
production  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
represents  annuallv  a  total  value  of  not 
less  than  86,000,000  (;t"i, 200,000),  which 
estimate  is  generally  conceded  to  be  well 
within  the  mark.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  six  millions  should  not  be  increased 
to  twelve  millions  in  the  near  future,  but 
more  farmers  are  wanted  and  especially 
more  agricultural  labourers.  Remunera- 
tive as  it  is,  the  dairy  industry  is  still  in  its 
infancy  in  the   Eastern  Townships. 
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The  dairy  industry  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  rearing  of  live  stock,  the  cream 
going  to  the  butter  factories  ,iiul  the  milk 
and  whey  being  fed  to  hogs.  Until  recent 
years  the  farmers  fattened  hogs  merely  for 
local  or  Montreal  markets  and  have  only 
lately  begun  to  p.ay  serious  attention  to 
the  production  of  bacon  for  export.  I'lices, 
even  on  the  local  markets  are  good  and  the 
industry  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue, 
while  the  possibilities  for  the  future  are 
great.  h'armers  are  realizing  more  and 
more  that  the  hog  will  not  merely  pay  his 
way  but  yield  a  handsome  pmlit  into  the 
bargain. 

As  in  the  case  of  hogs,  the  production  of 
fat  cattle  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
demands  of  the  local  market  ;  but  here  also 
the  possibilities  are  great.  In  a  district 
where  water  and  pasture  are  plentiful  and 
where  it  is  possible  to  raise  great  crops  of 
hay,  fodder-corn  and  roots,  as  well  as  the 
coarser  grains,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
fanner  should  not  increase  his  earnings  by 
supplying  cattle  for  export  ;  and  especially 
as  this  district  is  situated  so  close  to 
Montreal  and  Ouehec,  the  great  shipping 
ports  of  Dominion.  The  Eastern  Town- 
ships are  well  known  throughout  Canada 
for  their  splendid  class  of  cattle,  and  a 
visit  to  the  large  agricultural  fairs  held  not 
only  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  but 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  cannot  fail  to  impress 
one  with  the  success  of  the  Townships 
farmer  in  carrying  off  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  prizes.  The  herds  of 
pure-bred  Ayrshire,  Hereford,  I')urham, 
Jersey,  (iuernsey,  Angus,  Fresiene  and 
Canadian  cattle  are  probably  not  excelled 
anvwhere. 

The  soil  of  the  Townsliips  while  deep 
and  good,  is  generally  kindly  and  friable 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  heavy  draught 
horse  is  not  as  commonly  seen  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  Canada.  Of  recent  years 
however,  the  high  prices  always  obtainable 
for  animals  of  this  class  have  had  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  their  production, 
and  as  they  thrive  and  grow  well  more 
of  them  are  now  bred  than  was  formerly 
the  case. 

The  district  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  light  horses,  some  of  the  most  famous 
roadster  families  in  America  having 
originated  there.  The  services  of  many 
good  stallions  of  various  breeds  are 
available  and  a  ready  market  can  always 
be  found  either  in  Montreal  or  in  the 
neighbouring  New  England  States. 
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Large  areas  are  especially  suitable  for 
tlie  production  of  sheep,  and  in  fact  on 
almost  ev'ery  farm  stock  of  this  class  can 
he  kept  at  a  good  profit.  The  demand  for 
mutton  is  con>tantIy  increasing  and  will 
continue  to  grow  for  many  years  to  come, 
while  local  mills  are  ready  and  willing  to 
pa\-  fairly  remunerative  prices  for  all  the 
wool  offered.  To  suit  the  market  a  large 
carcass  of  either  mutton  or  lamb  is  required, 
and  the  bigger  breeds  are  therefore  most 
in  demand,  although  any  kind  of  fat  slieep 
will  yield. a  handsome  return. 

On  anv  farm,  properh'  so  called,  the 
keeping  of  live  stock  is  an  essential  feature 
of  successful  husbandry,  as  otherwise  it 
is  impossible  to  retain  or  increase,  bv 
natural  means,  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In 
some  districts,  however,  the  actual  visible 
returns  from  stock  are  much  greater  than 
in  others,  as  much  depends  on  proximity 
to  a  profitable  market.  In  this  respect 
the  farmer  of  the  Eastern  Townships  is 
especially  favoured,  as,  provided  the 
quality  is  right — a  matter  almost  entirely 
in  his  own  hands — he  need  never  lack  a 
ready  buyer  or  a  fair  price. 

The  poultry  industry  is  rapidlv  becoming 

one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable 

of     tile      Eastern      Townships.      This      is 

principally  due  to   two  facts  :  the  soil  and 

climatic  conditions  are  especially  adapted  to 

successful  poultry  raising ;  and  the  situation 

is  most  favourable,  being  within  convenient 

marketing  distance  of  the  great  commercial 

metropolis,  Montreal.     During  the  last  ten 

years  the  production  of   poultry  and  eggs 

|in  the  Townships   has  more    than   trebled 

and  yet,  even  with  this  increase,  the  prices 

have   nearly  doubled,  and   to-dav   there    is 

a  greater  demand  than  ever  for  first-class 

poultry  and  eggs.     This  is  unquestionable 

proof  that  tliere  is  a  wide  field  for  further 

kvelopment   of    this   industry.     To   those 

uith   limited   capital    poultry  raising   may 

ivell  be  recommended.     On  any  small  farm 

—say   from   50   to   60   acres — this   can   be 

nade  an  important  industry  and  one  which 

vill  give  splendid  returns. 

With  these  first  two  leading  industries  of 
lie  Eastern  Townships  the  Old  Country 
irmer  will  be  thoroughly  familiar  and 
iiould  be  able  easily  to  adapt  himself  to 
>cal  conditions.  There  is  a  third  industr)', 
lovvever,  which  will  be  entirely  new  to 
ini.  'J'his  section  of  Quebec  is  the  most 
tvoured  home  of  the  maple,  the  national 
ee  of  Canada.  This  magnificent  tree 
Jurishes  elsewhere   in  the  Dominion,  but 


climatic  conditions  are  not  everywhere 
such  as  to  make  it  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  During  the  months  of  March 
and  April  special  weather  conditions  are 
required  for  the  production  of  the  sap, 
which,  liv  a  process  of  boiling,  is  converted 
into  the  far-famed  maple  sugar.  A  frost 
at  night  and  a  temperature  rising  from 
40  to  50  degrees  during  the  day  is  the 
climatic  requirement  of  maple  sap,  and  this 
is  just  the  condition  that  obtains  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  the  first  week  or  two  of  .April. 
The  maple  sugar  industry  has  thus  become 
an  important  phase  of  Eastern  Townships 
farming. 

The  average  farm  has  from  600  to  1,000 
maple-trees  availalile  for  sugar-making, 
though  there  are  some  farms  where  three 
or  four  thousand  trees  yield  maple  sap. 
Each  tree  yields  from  30  to  50  quarts  of 
sap,  16  quarts  being  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Of  late  years  the  market 
price  has  been  about  10  cents  per  lb. 
Maple  syrup,  however,  sometimes  proves 
more  profitable.  The  difference  between 
svrup  and  sugar  is  that  the  former  is 
removed  from  the  boiling  pan  at  220 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  remains  in  liquid 
form  ;  while  for  sugar  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued until  235  degrees  are  reached,  when 
it  is  removed,  and  after  cooling  it  becomes 
solid. 

Probably  in  no  branch  of  farming  has  there 
been  greater  advancement  in  recent  years 
than  in  maple-sugar  making.  Formerly 
most  of  the  appliances  for  tapping  the 
trees  and  receiving  the  sap  were  made  of 
wood,  but  to-day,  on  up-to-date  sugar 
farms,  the  sap  touches  no  wood  after  leav- 
ing the  tree,  and  consequently  retains  a 
higher  standard  of  purity.  As  the  maple 
sugar  season  comes  at  a  time  when  other 
farm  operations  are  not  pressing,  before 
the  land  is  ready  for  the  plough  or  harrow, 
the  industry  is  very  popular  and  there  are 
few  farmers  who  do  not  devote  a  little 
time  to  "  sugaring." 

Slwrbrooke. — Tlie  most  important  city  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  is  Shcrbrooke,  so 
named  in  1816  in  honour  of  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke,  at  that  time  Governor  of 
Lower  Canada.  Its  progress  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was 
slow,  liut  the  succeeding  years  witnessed  a 
great  change,  and  the  population  that  in 
1901  stood  at  11,765  amounts  to-day  to 
about  19,000.  Substantial  business  and 
public  buildings  have  been  erected,  pulilic 
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utilities  acquired  by  the  municipality  and 
brought  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  a 
street  railway  system  constructed,  and  last 
but  not  least,  many  industries  have  been 
established.  Sherbrooke  has  more  than 
two  hundred  stores  as  well  as  many  whole- 
sale houses. 

The  city  owes  its  advancement  mainly  to 
the  wonderful  water-powers  furnished  by 
the  St.  Francis  and  Magog  Rivers,  and  in 
this  respect  Sherbrooke  stands  foremost 
among  Canadian  cities  of  its  size.  Power 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities  is  available 
for  new  industries  and  at  prices  which 
cannot  be  equalled  even  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  The  Sherbrooke  Railway  and 
Power  Company  and  the  City  of  Sherbrooke 
both  have  surplus  power  at  minimum  rates 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  the  city  has 
recently  passed  a  by-law  appropriating 
$100,000  for  extra  power  development. 
The  Magog  River  falls  some  120  ft.  within 
the  city  limits,  the  power  at  the  various 
dams  amounting  to  13,920,  while  the  total 
horse-power  on  the  St.  Francis  River  has 
been  estimated  at  75,000. 

Other  factors  that  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  expansion  of  the 
industrial  life  of  Sherbrooke  are  the  raw 
materials  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
transportation  facilities.  Timber  of  all 
kinds,  brick,  sand,  and  other  building 
material,  iron  and  copper  deposits,  lime- 
stone, granite,  and  marble  abound,  while 
within  75  miles  are  the  huge  supplies  of 
asbestos  that  are  mentioned  in  a  later 
paragraph.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Companies'  main 
lines  pass  through  the  city,  which  is  also 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Company. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  order 
to  encourage  manufacturers  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
Sherbrooke,  the  city  council  is  prepared  to 
grant  to  a  manufacturing  enterprise  of 
consequence  a  free  building  site,  cheap 
power,  and  tax  exemption. 

As  a  residential  city  Sherbrooke  has  many 
attractions.  It  is  health}-  and  well  con- 
structed, and  being  built  among  the  hills, 
the  drainage  is  good,  and  epidemic  diseases 
are  practically  unknown.  No  section  of 
the  city  is  badly  congested,  the  supply  of 
houses  being  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  a 
condition  that  also  helps  to  keep  rents  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  River  and  lake  resorts 
in  ever}'  direction  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  summer,  and  attract  not  only  the  people 
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of    Slicrbiookc    I'ul   also    tlu>ii->.tiul->    linin 
disl.iiit  parts. 

Aiuon;;  tlio  public  inslilutioiis,  inciitioii 
should  bo  made  of  the  three  excellent 
hospitals,  the  Younj;  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  Monument  National  with  its 
public  hull,  library,  and  antuseuient-rooni  ; 
the  Younjj  \Von>en"s  Christian  Association  : 
the  An  Huililini:  ol  the  Sherbrooke  Library 
and  An  I'nion.  with  its  art  fjalleries,  public 
hall.  Iihrar>*,  and  rcadinj<-rooni  ;  and  the 
splendiilly  itjuipped  fair  j;rounds  of  the 
Kastern  Townships  Aijricullural  .Associa- 
tion, at  which  an  annual  exhibition  of 
national  importance  is  held. 

l.cnnoxx'ilU. — Within  a  few  miles  of 
Sherbrooke,  and  connected  therewith  by 
a  tramline,  is  the  village  of  Lennoxville, 
which  must  be  mentioned  as  the  home  of 
the  famous  Hishop's  Colles'e  anil  School. 
The  College  w.is  founded  in  1840  .md  the 
school  a  few  years  later,  the  idea  of  I  lie 
latter  being  to  educate  Canadian  boys  of 
the  belter  class  on  the  s;ime  lines  as  obtain 
in  the  English  public  schools.  Many 
famous  Canadians  passed  their  youth  witli- 
in  its  walls,  and  the  school  ranks  very  high 
among  national  educational  institutions. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  supplies 
of  asbestos  that  exist  in  the  Kastern  Town- 
ships. This  mineral  is  mined  at  a 
number  of  places,  but  by  far  the  most 
important  deposits  are  at  Tlietford  in  the 
county  of  Meganlic.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of 
asbestos  is  obtained  from  Tlietford,  where 
the  mines  have  been  worked  since  187S. 
The  asbestos  is  of  the  chrysotile  or 
serpentine  variety,  and  combines  strength 
of  fibre  with  nonconductivity  of  heat,  has 
a  pearly  lustre,  and  varies  in  colour  from 
a  deep  green  to  a  yellow.  In  the  spun 
state  it  is  used  for  packing  for  valves, 
cocks,  piston-rods,  etc.,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  libre  screens,  garments  for  fire- 
men and  chemical  workers,  and  fireproof 
ropes  for  use  in  fire  departments.  Other 
products  include  asbestos  millboard, 
asbestos  paper,  asbestos  bricks,  asbestos 
board,  etc.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  presence  of  such  large  quantities  of  the 
mineral  in  the  Eastern  Townships  is  an 
asset  of  great  value.  The  production  is 
steadily  increasing  each  year,  the  value  of 
the  output  of  1913  amounting  to  §3,825,959. 
The  working  margin  of  profits  in 
the  asbestos  industry  is  narrow,  but  the 
market  is  beginning  to  show  a  marked 
improvement. 


Tlietford  itself  is  a  busy  town  with  a 
population  of  7,51x1.  Most  of  its  inhabitants 
are  dependent  u)ion  the  asbestos  industry, 
although  a  few  factories  and  a  couple  of 
foundries  have  been  established  in  the 
town.  There  are  also  some  chrome  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

/.(•j'A'. — Sherbrooke  and  Tlietford  are  llie 
only  two  towns  of  importance  in  the 
ilistrict  to  which  the  name  of  Eastern 
Townships  cm  be  strictly  applied,  but 
between  the  north-western  boundary  of 
the  district  and  the  Kiver  SI.  Lawrence, 
in  a  section  of  the  counlrv  which  in  its 
main  charactcr-.stics  closely  resembles  the 
Kastern  Townships,  are  several  towns 
worthy  of  incntion.  First  and  foremost  is 
Levis,  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Kiver  opposite  the  city  of 
yuebec.  Levis  strictly  speaking  lias  but 
7,500  people,  but  with  the  contiguous 
niiinicipalities  of  IJienville,  Laiizon,  St. 
David,  Etchemin  and  St.  KoukimUI, 
numbers  about  20,000  souls. 

Situated  on  an  eminence  more  tlian 
ICO  ft.  high,  it  presents  from  the  opposite 
shores  a  picturesque  scene,  with  stores  and 
factories  along  the  river-bank,  while  011  the 
heights  above  arc  beautiful  homes  and  tree- 
embowered  cottages,  from  which,  sentinel 
like,  rise  the  spires  of  churches,  schools, 
and  hospitals. 

The  foundation  of  the  town  was  laid  in 
1851  by  Monscigucur  Deziel,  who  first 
erected  a  church  around  which  the  village 
clustered.  In  i8(^)i  tlie  tmvn  w.is  laid  out. 
Following  the  extension  of  the  Ciraiid 
Trunk  Railroad  to  Levis  point,  the  latter 
became  a  place  of  considerable  activity. 
As  the  city  of  Quebec  grew  in  population 
and  business  importance,  factories  began 
to  spring  on  the  Levis  side.  With  tlie 
building  of  Quebec  Central  Railroad,  and 
the  Intercolonial,  a  still  greater  prosperity 
came  to  the  town,  which  with  its  magnifi- 
cent harbour  offered  increasing  advantages 
to  manufacturers  and  investors,  promising 
to  become  one  of  the  most  active  factory 
centres  along  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Besides  the  exceptional  transportation 
by  water  which  the  city  enjoys,  it  has  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  which  connects 
the  city  with  points  to  the  east  and  west. 

The  station  at  this  point  is  a  very  impos- 
ing building,  and  as  it  is  a  divisional  point 
many  of  its  officers  and  employees  have 
their  homes  here.  The  Quebec  Central 
connects  the  city  points  to  the  south. 
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The  (iraud  Trunk  R.iilii>ad  runs  a 
br.nich  from  Levis  to  RichinoMd,  where 
it  connects  with  the  in.iiii  line  iiiniiiiiL; 
south-east,  and  on  the  completion  ol  the 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  it  will  h.ive 
direct  railroad  cominunicatiou  with  .ill 
points  north  of  the  river.  .\s  it  is,  it  h.is 
an  exceplioii.il  feiiy  service,  by  means 
of  which  freight  and  passenger  tr.illic  is 
conducted  across  the  river,  giving  access 
to  the  various  railroads  whii  li  iiili  1 
Quebec. 

The  Levis  Ferry  C  iMii|i.iiiy.  Ltd.,  which 
carries  on  the  greater  part  of  the  passenger 
service,  has  four  boats  (two  for  winter  and 
two  for  summer)  running  regulai  Iv  the 
whole  year  between  Levis  and  the  larger 
city.  There  .ire  also  several  ferries  devoted 
exclusively  to  carrying  freight,  making 
coniinunicalion  between  the  north  ami 
south  shore  of  the  river  easy  ;ind  inexpiu 
sive. 

The  harbour  of  Quebec  is  recogni/eil 
as  one  of  the  leading  deep-water  ports  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
on  the  Levis  side  of  the  river  are  many 
excellent  natural  sites  for  wharfs.  As  the 
river-baiik  is  formed  from  a  solid  ledge  of 
rock  with  the  water  at  low  tide  35  ft.  deep, 
it  is  thought  that  it  could  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost  be  converted  into  modern 
wharfs  and  docks  to  accommodate  the 
largest  river  and  ocean  steamships.  The 
Dominion  (ioveniment  are,  in  fact,  building 
at  Levis  a  deep-water  wharf,  800  ft.  long 
by  300  ft.  wide,  at  a  cost  of  8300,000.  A 
iniinber  of  private  wharfs  and  docks  have 
also  been  built. 

As  Levis  and  Quebec  arc  469  miles 
nearer  to  Liverpool  than  New  York,  and 
from  these  points  it  is  279  miles  less  to 
\'ancouver  than  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  522  miles  nearer  to  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  as  the  Dominion  grows  in  population 
it  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  harbours. 

From  the  picturesque  Chaudiere  Falls, 
about  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaudiere  River,  Levis  obtains  excellent 
supplies  of  electric  light  and  power.  The 
dilfercnce  between  the  upper  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  Chaudiere  River  is  about 
105  ft.,  and  w'ith  a  minimum  flow  of  water 
some  6,000  h.p.  may  be  developed. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
Levis  had  some  difficulty  in  laying  its 
sewers  and  water  mains,  but  the  difficulties 
were     overcome     and     excellent    systems 


1.  NATURAL    CANAL,    KEPAWA    LAKE,    NORTHERN    ONTARIO. 
3.   MAGOG    RIVER,    NEAR    SHERBROOKE.  4.   BOLLON    PASS. 


2.   MONTMORENCY    FALLS,    QUEBEC. 
5.   KING    STREET    BRIDGE,    SHERBROOKE. 
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iiist.ilk-<l.  In  other  tlcpartincnls  ot  mtini- 
cip;»l  life  the  inlcri-sls  of  llio  citi/ciis  ;irc 
well  protected. 

Sorcl. — Hclween  Levis  ;iml  Montre.il.  on 
the  soiUhern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
only  town  of  importance  is  Sorel.  Sitnatetl 
in  Richelieu  County,  at  a  point  where  llie 
river  makes  a  --harp  bend,  Soi  el  has  a 
population    oi  'lul    .>    number    of 

flourishini;  it  mii.ui  t.n.toiies.  Durini;  the 
summer  months  a  daily  steamboat  service 
is  maintained  with  both  ^^)uebec  and 
Montreal,  the  litter  cilv  boini;  abiMit  i' 
miles  distant. 

SI.  Hvittiiillic. —  The  pretty  name  ol  St. 
Hvacinthc  is  given  to  a  town  of  some 
10,000  people  situated  on  the  b.tnks  of  the 
Yamaska  River,  36  miles  from  Montreal. 
Served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Qucbec-Sorel.  and  Intercolonial 
Railways,  it  has  been  chosen  by  a  number 
of  manufacturers  as  the  site  of  factories 
intended  to  produce  goods  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  Eastern  Townships.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and 
Dominican  college  and  several  convents, 
as  well  as  a  seminary. 

SI.  John's. — Some  distance  to  the  south 
is  the  town  of  St.  John's,  with  a  population 
of  about  half  that  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  Like 
the  latter  place.  St.  John's  has  a  number 
of  industries  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
luaiber,  grain,  and  country  produce.  The 
council  owns  many  acres  of  land  and  is 
prepared  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  with  the  grant  of  a 
free  site.  .-X  tine  bridge  connects  the  town 
with  Iberville  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Richelieu  River. 

South-west  of  Montreal,  in  the  extremity 
of  Quebec  Province,  are  several  fertile 
and  thriving  counties  where  the  French- 
Canadian  clement  is  overshadowed  by 
farmers  of  Scotch  and  Irish  descent. 
Among  them  is  Chateauguay,  famous  as 
the  spot  where,  in  1812,  7,000  Americans 
under  General  Hampton  were  repulsed  by 
1,600  Canadians  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  de  Salaberry. 

I'd/ZtT^fW.— Adjoining  Chateauguay  is 
the  County  of  Beauharnois,  in  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Valleyfiekl.  The  city, 
which  has  a  population  of  10.000,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  one  of  the 
lakes  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  and  near  the  head  of  the 
Beauharnois  Canal.  Valleyfield  is  directlv 
connected  by  the  Xew  York  Central 
Railway  with   tlie   cities  of   Xew  York  and 


Montreal  :  by  the  lir.md  Trunk  Railwav 
with  New  York.  Montre.d,  tlltawa,  and 
Toronto,  and  with  the  ports  of  Quebec, 
Portland,  Me.,  ll.ilifax,  St.  John,  and 
Boston,  Mass,  Ouring  the  summer  three 
lines  of  steamboats  provide  communication 
with  Montreal,  which  lies  some  ;,5  miles 
distant  The  city  is  well  adapted  through 
its  geogr.iphical  position  for  trade  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  in  addition  to 
a  nund>er  of  smaller  industries  what  is 
cl.'iimed  to  be  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
I'otton  mill  in  Canada  is  established  here, 
1  i>cal  watec,  privileges,  when  lully  deve- 
loped, will  furnish   15,000  horse-power. 

Becoming  a  town  in  1876,  Valleyfield 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  11)04  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  eight  council- 
men.  It  contains  tlie  county  buildings,  a 
cathedral,  live  churches,  a  convent,  college, 
and  academy.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
schools,  Gault  Institute,  and  a  kindergarten, 
The  waterworks  and  street-ligliting  system 
are  municipally  owned.  It  is  very  popular 
with  Montreal  people  as  a  summer  resort, 
and  thousands  of  people  make  stays  of 
greater  or  shorter  duration  during  the 
warm  season  of  tlie  year.  The  cilv  supple- 
ments its  natural  advantages  as  a  iiianu- 
f.icturing  centre  by  the  offer  of  cheaper 
power,  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  period 
of  20  years,  and  free  factory  sites. 

Below  Quebec,  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  region  which 
has  been  referred  to  above  as  the  region 
of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  which 
comprises  tlic  counties  of  Bellechassc, 
Montmagny,  L  Islet,  Kamouraska,  Tenii- 
scouata,  Rimouski,  and  Matane.  The 
more  southerly  of  these  counties  differ  but 
little  in  their  characteristics  from  the 
Eastern  Townships,  and  arc  fairly  well 
settled.  Temiscouata,  Rimouski, and  Matane, 
however,  are  neither  so  well  known  nor 
so  thickly  populated,  large  areas  of  land 
having  been  withheld  from  settlement  until 
recent  years.  Temiscouata  has  made  rapid 
progress  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  and  is  likely  to  experieiicc  a  large 
increase  in  population  now  that  better 
transportation  facilities  have  been  provided. 
Hidden  by  its  mountains  are  fertile  valleys, 
lakes,  and  small  rivers,  and  it  is  only  to  tiie 
superficial  observer  gazing  from  tlie 
window  of  a  train  that  the  country  appears 
rather  forbidding.  The  more  thorough 
explorer  will  find  much  to  reward  liim  for 
his  efforts,  and  the  sportsman  can  gratify 
his  desire  to  slay  as  easily  and  as  satisfac- 
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toiilv  .IS  in  tin-  adjoining  province  of  N'lW 
111  uuswick. 

These  three  counties-  lluv  niighl  niore 
accurately  be  described  as  regions  have 
been  carefullv  examined  by  Governnu-nt 
explorers  ami  an  analysis  of  tluir  iiports 
affords  a  good  ilisci  iption  of  the  couutiy. 
The  district  was  divided  into  four  regions. 
The  first  is  situated  between  llic  K'iver 
Rimouski  and  Ihc  K'iver  I'ai  iboii.  .ind  con- 
sists mainlv  oi  uiulul.iliiii;  i^iounil  nf  i-\ii'l- 
lenl  quality.  The  heights  are  covered  with 
h.irdwood  aiul  cedar,  and  mountain  ash 
trees  are  found  alniust  ivirywheie.  In 
the  second  region  the  lands  between  tlie 
River  Rimouski  and  the  township  of  Bien- 
eourt  are  llu-  lust  loragricultur.il  pui  poses. 
The  head  ol  llie  River  Shellier  and  the 
other  small  w.itercourses,  which  are  here 
met  Willi,  lorni  beautiful  valleys  of  fertile 
lands.  The  trees,  whicli  are  large  and 
fine,  include  the  maple,  birch,  spruce, 
cedar,  white  birch,  and  sapin.  Between 
Bicnconrt  and  the  provincial  boundary 
line  the  country  presents  the  same  appear- 
ance and  qualities. 

In  tlie  countv  of  Rimouski  the  town- 
ships of  Fleuriaull,  Masse,  Neigettc, 
Ouiniet,  Macpes,  and  Flynn  cover  an  area 
of  about  300,000  acres,  and  tliis  immense 
extent  of  land  is  stated  to  be  well  fitted 
for  cultivation  and  in  every  way  suitable 
for  settlement.  Tlie  land  is  generally 
sufficiently  level  to  permit  of  the  making 
of  good  roads  with  easy  gradients,  while 
the  soil  is  everywhere  of  excellent  quality 
with  very  few'  stones  and  easy  to  cultivate. 
The  only  disadvantage  is,  perhaps,  the 
scarcity  of  water  which  is  felt  in  some 
localities. 

In  the  northerly  parts  of  the  townships 
of  Fleiuiaull,  Neigette,  and  Macpes  tlic 
means  of  coniniunication  are  well  advanced, 
and  many  fine  and  prosperous  settlements 
may  be  found.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
these  same  townships,  as  also  in  the  town- 
ships of  Masse,  Ouiniet,  and  Flynn,  settle- 
ment is  still  only  beginning,  but  there  is 
plentv  of  room  for  the  establishment  of 
several  more  communities.  It  is  said  that 
the  clearing  of  the  land  is  so  easy  and  the 
soil  so  fertile  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
discover  a  locality  more  advantageous  to 
a  settler  with  limited  means. 

The  third  region  is  comprised  between 
the  mountains  east  of  the  River  Rimouski 
and  the  River  Mistigougeche,  and  also  in 
between  the  surveyed  sections  of  the 
townships  of   Flynn  and  Ouimet  and  the 
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provincial  boundary.  Tlie  land,  watered 
for  many  miles  by  the  River  Mistigougeche, 
is  slightly  undulating  and  covered  with  a 
rich  yellow  soil.  Spruce,  maple,  birch, 
cedar,  white  birch,  and  tamarac  are  there 
found  in  abundance,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  fine  lakes. 

The  fourth  region  is  situated  between 
Lake  Mistigougeche  and  the  river  of  the 
same  name  on  one  side,  and  the  River 
Metis,  the  Lake  Metis  Seigniory,  and  the 
River  Patapediac  on  the  other,  and  also 
between  the  provincial  buundarv  to  the 
south  and  the  townships  of  Ouimet  and 
Masse  to  the  north.  All  this  country 
generally  consists  of  land  of  the  finest 
quality.  Spruce,  maple,  cedar,  birch,  white 
birch,  mountain  ash,  and  alder  are  found 
in  large  quantities.  On  the  banks  of  the 
River  Metis  are  fine  large  plateaus  with 
a  very  fertile  soil,  whicli  are  generally 
covered  with  cedar  and  alders  but  also 
contain  poplar,  ash,  and  elm. 

The  valley  of  the  Squalick  Lakes,  to  the 
east  of  Lake  Teniiscouata,  is  attracting 
considerable  attention,  and  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
count}-  of  Temiscouata.  The  Squalick 
Lakes  are  connected  by  narrow  channels 
and  extend,  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
great  Lake  Temiscouata,  across  the  town- 
ships of  Robitaille,  Auclair,  and  Rouillard 
as  far  as  the  American  frontier. 

The  whole  of  this  region,  that  is,  the 
counties  of  Temiscouata,  Rimouski,  and 
Matane,  is  served  by  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  There  is  also  the  Temiscouata 
Railway,  which  starts  from  Frascrville  and 
runs  to  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick, 
a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  This  railroad 
runs  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Temiscouata 
and  through  the  whole  Temiscouata  Valley, 
and  continues  on  in  New  Brunswick  along 
the  River  St.  John  as  far  as  the  city  of 
St.  John.  The  Squalick  region  is  readied 
by  means  of  this  railway. 

FraserviUc. — On  the  coast  of  Temiscouata 
is  the  town  of  F"raserville  or,  as  the  French 
call  it.  Riviere  du  Loup.  This  is  the  spot 
upon  which,  three-quarters  of  a  century' 
ago,  there  landed  Donald  Smith,  the  young 
employe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
who  later  became  famous  as  Lord  Strath- 
coua  and  Mount  Royal,  High  Commissioner 
of  Canada.  To-day  it  is  a  prosperous  town 
of  7,000  inhabitants,  famous  as  a  summer 
resort,  and  fast  becoming  prominent  as 
an  industrial  centre.  The  manufacture  of 
pulp  has  been   carried   on   here  for  some 


years,  and  might  very  well  be  considerably 
expanded.  The  shops  of  the  Intercolonial 
and  Temiscouata  Railways  also  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  town,  while  the  Riviere 
du  Loup,  which  close  by  descends  nearly 
200  ft.  in  a  series  of  beautiful  falls,  should 
contribute  largely  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  Fraserville  in  the  form  of  water  power. 
Silica  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  hay, 
oats,  and  potatoes  are  the  crops  mainly 
grown. 

Rimouski. — Another  town  of  interest  in 
this  region  is  Rimouski  in  the  countv  of  the 
same  name.  Rimouski  is  a  familiar  word 
to  transatlantic  passengers,  being  the  last 
port  of  call  for  steamers  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec  en  route  to  Furope.  Like 
Fraserville,  it  is  much  frequented  by  holiday 
makers  during  the  summer,  who  delight 
in  the  excellent  bathing  facilities  and  the 
sporting  opportunities  of  the  hinterland. 
Its  population  of  about  3,000  is  engaged 
largely  in  the  lumber  trade,  while  of  the 
local  agricultural  products,  potatoes  are 
the  most  prominent. 

Jutting  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  or  the  region  of 
Gaspesia.  It  has  been  said  that  all  that 
Gaspesia  required  was  to  be  better  known, 
and  now  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  resources  has  been  acquired  it  is 
hoped  to  effect  their  profitable  develop- 
ment. Gaspesia,  which  includes  the  two 
counties  of  Gaspe  and  Bonaventure,  appears 
to  offer  a  vast  field  to  colonization  and  one 
that  is  little  inferior  to  the  centres  which 
have  hitherto  won  the  preference  of  the 
Settler.  Covering  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles,  it  includes  within  its 
boundaries  some  3,000  square  miles  of 
fertile  territory  well  wooded  and  well 
watered.  Until  40  years  ago  agriculture 
was  practically  unknown  in  the  region,  and 
almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  fishing.  The  fisheries  are  still 
ver}'  important  and  are  playing  a  part  in 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  countrv 
by  furnishing  the  raw  material  for  an 
industry  of  great  importance — the  prepara- 
tion of  artificial  manure.  The  offal  of  fish 
is  a  powerful  fertilizer  which  the  settler 
can  easily  secure  and  which,  when  spread 
over  the  fields,  not  merely  improves  the 
quality  of  grain  but  increases  its  yield.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  growth  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  the  area  under  cultivation, 
the  Government  have  recently  given  a 
good  share  of  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  roads  and  means  of  comniuni- 
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cation  generally.  Through  the  county  of 
Gaspe  runs  the  main  colonization  road, 
called  the  South  Shore  Maritime  Road, 
along  which  are  several  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  the  Government  offers  as 
free  grant  lands.  The  road  starts  from 
the  seigniory  of  St.  Anne-des-Monts  and 
crosses  the  townships  of  Tourelle,  Christie, 
and  Duchesnay,  the  seigniory  of  La 
Madeleine,  the  township  of  Denoue,  the 
seigniory  of  La-Grande-Vallee-des-Monts, 
the  township  of  Cloridorme,  the  seigniorj' 
of  I'Anse-a  rP2taiig,  and  the  township  of 
Sydenham,  as  far  as  the  township  of  Fox, 
all  in  the  county  of  Gaspe. 

From  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  western  portion  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Gaspesia  is  easy  of  access, 
especially  during  the  season  of  navigation. 
Regular  lines  of  steamers  connect  Montreal 
and  Quebec  with  Gaspe. 

During  the  open  season  a  steamer  runs 
regularly  twice  a  week  between  Dalhousie 
and  Gaspe  Basin,  calling  at  Carleton, 
Maria,  Bonaventure,  New-Carlisle,  Paspe- 
biac.  Port  Daniel,  Newport,  Grande-Riviere, 
Perce,  etc. 

There  is  also  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs 
Railway,  starting  from  a  point  on  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  called  St.-Laurent- 
de-Matapedia,  and  running  as  far  as 
Paspebiac.  The  townships  through  which 
it  runs  are  Matapedia,  Restigouche,  Mann, 
Nouvelle,  Carleton,  Maria,  New-Richmond, 
Hamilton,  Cox,  Port  Daniel. 

Gaspesia  is  as  remarkable  for  its  forest 
wealth  as  for  that  of  its  fisheries  and  of 
its  soil.  The  most  v.iluable  timber  for 
export  is  found  there,  such  as  pine,  spruce, 
poplar,  cedar,  etc,  the  spruce  being  said 
to  be  much  better  than  th.it  fuund  else- 
where. 

\i  the  head  of  Chaleur  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  the  county  of  Bonaventure,  is 
the  town  of  Matapedia,  the  gateway  to 
the  Matapedia  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  richest  tracts  of  land  in 
the  province.  Mr.  -Beckles  Willson,  in 
his  interesting  book  on  "  Quebec,  the 
Laurentian  Province,"  says  :  "  There  is  no 
scenery  in  all  Canada  surpassing  that 
of  the  Matapedia  \'alley,  culminating  in 
the  village  of  Malapedia  itself,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Matapedia  join  those  of  that 
far-famed  salmon  river,  the  Restigouche. 
For  a  distance  of  60  miles  the  railwa}'  hugs 
the  fast-flowing  stream,  crossing  it  several 
times.  On  either  hand  are  precipitous 
forest-clad    hills,   often   approaching    each 
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other  so  closely  a>  to  cause  i  iver,  r.iilw.iy. 
and  high  ro.ul  completely  to  till  the  {>ap. 
At  intervals  the  river  foams  and  rushes 
with  the  violence  of  its  rapids,  ami  in  the 
pools  trout  and  salmon  li>her>  n)ay  Ih:  seen 
disporting  themselves  in  all  their  glory. 
The  s;ilmon-li>hing  is  all  taken  up  by 
private  clubs — largely,  and  in  some  cases 
exclusively,  .American.  .Vt  Ouisapscal  may 
still  be  seen  the  shooling-lo^lge  in  which 
Lord  Mountstephen  used  to  entertain  the 
Princess  Louise  and  her  husband,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  and  there  is  another 
such  lodge,  this  time  a  fishing  one  and 
falling  into  dcciy.  in  Malapedia  itself. 
IJoth  ;ire  now  owned  by  the  Kcstigouche 
Salmon  Club,  consisting  of  some  6fty  or 
sixty  Bostonians  and  New  Yorkers— most 
of  them  millionaires.  S;ilmon-lishing  is 
an  expensive  sport  the  world  over,  and 
shares  in  this  particular  club  stand  at  a 
high  figure. 

"  On  a  steep  hill,  which  was  not  climbed 
without  difficulty,  close  to  the  tastefully 
built  club-house,  I  sat  one  peaceful  Sunday 
morning  in  June,  and  gazed  at  a  panorama 
of  rare  beauty.  Beneath  me  were  flat, 
green  meadows  and  marshland  of  emerald 
green  :  the  wide  meeting  rivers,  bordered 
with  willows  and  poplars,  reflected  in  their 
iridescent  expanse  the  hue  of  the  summer 
sky,  across  which  mighty  cumulus  clouds 
sailed  majestically  like  galleons.  Then 
came  the  double  vista  of  shore,  hill  after 
hill  of  varving  greens,  and  behind  these 
the  dark  mountains.  In  the  foreground 
was  Matapedia  village,  with  its  white 
dwellings  and  its  church,  from  which  the 
worshippers  were  slowly  issuing,  and  a 
coquettish  fishing-lodge,  from  the  roof  of 
wliich  a  flag  flew  to  the  gentle  breeze. 
It  was  another  salmon  club  across  the 
stream,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  sloping  lawn. 
The  view  was  as  fine  and  finer,  as  im- 
pressive and  more  so,  than  the  junction 
of  the  Wye  and  the  Severn  at  Tintcrn 
.A.bbey.  Only,  alas  !  there  was  no  abbey — 
the  only  sign  of  architectural  antiquity  was 
the  Mountstephen  lodge,  and  that  was 
neither  very  old,  very  beautiful,  nor  very 
significant." 

The  extent  of  this  fine  region  of 
Matapedia  is  about  1,300  square  miles,  and 
the  soil,  almost  everwhere  composed  of 
sandy  loam,  is  e.\tremely  productive. 
Pasturage  is  equally  good  and  abundant. 
In  many  townships  hardly  a  stone  or  a 
rock  can  be  found  on  the  surface.  Also 
it   is  only  in   verv  rare  cases  that  ditches 


or     other     drain.ii;e     work>     are     lound 
necessiiry,    since    the     land     is     nalmally 
draineil  by  a  bed  of  stones  in  the  subsoil 
lying  at  a  depth  of  2J  to  .^  ft.     Krom  the 
settler's  point  of  view,  in  fact,  the  iliNtrict 
olTcrs    exceptional    advantages.     The    soil 
can  be  easily  cultivated  at  a  minimum  of 
labour  and  expense,  while  timber  of  all  kinds 
and  suitable  for  all  purposes  is  abui\d.int 
in  many  places.     Already  there  are  several 
large  and  prosperous  centres  in  the  valley 
of    the    Matapedia,    such    as    St.    Benoit- 
Labre  with  a  population  of   nearly  3,000. 
St.    Pierrc-du-Lac,   Ste- Marie-Say abec,  SI. 
Jacques-de-Causapscal  and  St.  Daniase.     A 
number  of  saw-mills  are  at  work  in  these 
villages,    the    forest    trees   of    the    region 
being    of    the     most     varied     description, 
^pruce.  white  birch,    birch,   maple,   hazel, 
mountain   ash,   and   cedar   being  the  pre 
dominating  varieties.     The  valley  is  abund- 
antly watered  by  rivers  and  streams,  which 
at  present  are  used  for  floating  logs,  but 
which   in  many  places  would  also  supply 
splendid     water     power      for      mills     and 
factories.     The      River      Causapscal,     for 
instance,   forms    several    rapids   and    cas- 
cades   capable    of     developing    hydraulic 
power   equal  to  4.500  horse-power,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  increase  this  power  by 
the  erection  of  dams  at  the  discharges  of 
the  numerous  lakes  found  at  the  head   of 
the  river.     .Again,  on  the  Matapedia  River 
itself,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Causapscal 
Railway    Station,    is    found    water   power 
capable  of  affording  a  force  of  more  than 
4,000  horse-power. 

AU  tlie  townships  ol  the  Matapedia 
Vallcv  have  the  advantage  of  being  of 
easy  access  by  railroad.  The  Inter- 
colonial for  a  distance  of  40  miles  follows 
the  banks  of  the  Matapedia  River,  putting 
the  settlers  in  direct  communication  with 
the  large  centres  such  as  Quebec,  Montreal, 
St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Halifax,  N.S. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  city  of  Montreal 
is  the  Ottawa  region,  in  the  40,000  square 
miles  of  which  are  included  the  counties 
of  Joliette,  Montcalm,  Terrebonne,  Ottawa, 
I'Assomption,  Poutiar,  Argenteine,  and 
Berthier.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley  has  been  occupied  and 
cultivated  for  many  years,  dairy  farming 
being  the  main  agricultural  occupation  of 
the  district.  Settlement  is  now  proceeding 
up  the  valleys  of  three  large  rivers, 
tributaries  to  the  Ottawa — the  Gatineau, 
Lievre,  and  Rouge.  Of  these  valleys  the 
richest  is  stated  to  be  that  of  the  Lievre, 
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in  whieli  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  most  e.xiellent  l.md  are  available  for 
agricultural  pinposes.  The  River  Rou^e 
also  waters  a  fertile  and  well  wooded 
plain.  Both  these  stream--  mii  ihiou^jh 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  all 
Canada,  the  famous  Laurentiaii  district,  llu- 
"  Switzerland  of  Canada."  This  extensive 
mountainous  district,  with  its  mountains, 
valleys,  and  lakes,  its  varied  resoui  ces, 
and  its  magnificent  eliniale  is  iH-coining 
has  become,  in  fact-  a  popular  sumniei 
playground  for  thousands  of  Mimlreal 
citizens  wlm  liave  there  built  themselves 
sununer  homes,  ranging  from  the  smallest 
of  bungalows  to  the  most  commodious  of 
chateaus.  Thousands  more  pass  Hu- 
sunnner  months  in  tents  pitched  on  the 
shore  of  some  crystal  lake. 

"  It  was  to  this  mountainous  country," 
says  Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  "that  years  ago 
the  cure  Latelle  led  his  band  of  colonists. 
Many  were  tlie  prophets  who  at  the  lime 
and  since  cried  out  that  this  scheme  of 
colonization  north-west  of  Montreal  w.is 
a  blunder,  and  that  when  the  habilanls 
had  finally  cleared  the  land  it  would  be 
found  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  affoid  llieni 
a  bare  subsistence. 

"Such  prophecies  are  now  silenced. 
One  has  only  to  visit  sucli  places  as  St. 
Faustin,  St.  Jovite,  La  Conception,  to  see 
what  has  happened  since  the  exploitation 
of  the  forest  has  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
The  woodsmen  took  to  tilling  the  soil,  at 
lirst  rudely,  and  latterly  with  more  art  and 
knowledge,  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
railways  a  market  for  their  produce  was 
tiuickly  formed.  Of  course,  in  this  vast 
territory  not  all  the  land  is  equally  good. 
There  arc  rocky  and  sandy  tracts  for 
which  no  present  use  can  be  found,  but 
making  every  allowance,  I  am  told  that 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  region  is  fit  for 
cultivation.  It  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  peas, 
maize,  and  potatoes.  Moreover,  as  regards 
climate,  summer  frosts  are  very  infrequent, 
and  only  occur  in  the  lower  valleys,  and 
not  on  the  upper  and  more  exposed  lands, 
and  snow  is  less  abundant  than  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence." 

The  forests  of  the  district  contain  trees 
of  the  finest  growth,  and  there  are  many 
splendid  pine  groves  which  have  for 
many  years  been  the  object  of  lumbering 
operations  and  constitute  the  cliief  wealth 
of  the  territory.  Other  varieties  of  trees 
are   the   maple,  black   birch,  white  birch, 
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basswood,  ash,  elm.  aiul  white  and  black 
spruce.  Mining  and,  above  all,  the 
qnarryinjj  of  phosphates,  which  are  found 
in  large  di'|H>sits  in  many  townships  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  have  j;rcatly  contributed, 
and  still  contribute,  to  the  development 
of  coloiii/atiou  in  this  p.ut  ol  the  country. 
Throuj;h  the  middle  of  the  county  of 
Ottawa  tlovvs  the  .•jforc-mcntioned  Gatincau 
River,  a  stream  famous  for  the  part  it  has 
pLiyetl  in  the  luntber  history.  It  is  on 
the  bro;id  l>osoin  of  the  lialincau  tliat  tlie 
huge  quantities  of  logs,  fellid  in  tlie  forests 
of  Montcalm  .iiul  jolietle.  travel  down  to 
the  Ottawa  Kiver.  Hut  gradually  the 
farmer  is  assmning  the  ascendancy  over 
the  lumberjack,  for  included  in  the  8,oo3 
stjuare  miles  of  lenilory  which  comprise 
the  valley  arc  thous^inds  of  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  soil.  Crops  rarely  fail  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  succeed  wonderfully  well. 
Owing  to  the  numerous  l.ikcs,  summer 
frosts  are  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
richest  lands  arc  said  to  be  those  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  valley,  which  are 
almost  entirely  unoccupied. 

In  addition  to  the  rivers  .ilrc.-idy  men- 
tioned as  flowing  through  the  Ottawa 
region  there  are  numerous  other  streams 
and  mvriads  of  lakes.  Of  the  latter,  Lakes 
Xominingue,  Maskinonge,  Simon,  and 
Baskatong  are  the  most  important,  while 
of  the  rivers  Coulonge.  Xoirc,  Du  Moinc, 
I'Assomption,  and  Nipawa  are  worthy  of 
notice.  These  rivers  are  important  not 
merely  as  means  of  transport  for  timber, 
but  for  their  great  hydraulic  power. 
Especially  important  arc  Les  Chutes 
des  Chats  and  the  Chute  du  Grand 
Calumet. 

Les  Chutes  des  Chats  are  found  4 
miles  from  the  Quyon  station  on  the  Pontiac 
Railw.iy,  the  total  power  of  these  falls 
being  set  at  15,000  horsc-powcr  at  the  lowest 
estimate.  The  islands  which  separate  these 
falls  on  the  province  of  Quebec  side  are 
generally  large,  and  their  conformation 
favours  the  development  of  these  water 
powers.  For  several  years  manufacturing 
industries  have  utilized  some  of  them. 

As  regards  the  falls  of  the  Grand  Calu- 
met, their  hydraulic  power  is  very  great, 
though  some  of  them  present  certain  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  The  total  power  of 
all  these  falls  ^Calumet)  is  set  at  6,000  horse- 
power. 

Among  the  great  water  powers  of  the 
River  Ottawa  to  be  noticed  are  Les  Rapides 
de  la  Chaudiere,  Les  Chutes  et  Cascades 


du  Chenal  du  Kocher  l-Vndu  south  of 
Giand  Calumet  Island  and  north  of  the 
Allinnette  Isl.inds,  ou  the  Chenal  de  la  Cul- 
bule,  the  rapiils  of  this  n.ime,  and  Les 
Ch.ipe.iix,  while  at  the  western  extremity 
of  this  part  of  the  Ottawa  River,  called  the 
Riviere  Creuse,  are  found  the  falls  and 
lapids  of  the  Joachims,  the  rapids  of  Du 
Rocher  Capitaine,  of  the  Oeux  Rivieres,  Du 
Levier  and  Matlawa. 

The  water  power  of  the  Joachims  in  front 
of  the  township  of  .-Mierdeeii  in  the  county 
of  I'ontiac  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  mini- 
mum of  i3,o»v  horse-power,  while  the 
water  power  of  the  Cascades  011  the  River 
Galineau  is  calculated  as  equal  to  40,000 
horse-power,  and  tlie  rapids  of  St.  Joseph 
and  Des  Kaux,  on  the  same  river,  at  7,700 
horse-power.  The  rapids  at  Mattawa  and 
Johnson  togetlier  will  give  7,500  horse- 
power, and  the  water-power  of  tlie  Long- 
Sault  rapids  on  the  River  Ottawa  is  estimated 
at  20,681  horse- power. 

Hull. — By  far  the  most  iinpoi  tanl  city  in 
the  Ottawa  region  is  Hull,  situated  at  tin- 
junction  of  the  Ottawa  and  ('i:iliiKiu 
Rivers.  It  lies  120  miles  west  of  Mmilreal 
and  opposite  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion,  with  which  is  is  connected  by 
three  liuge  steel  bridges  for  rail  and  other 
traffic.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  gives 
communication  cast  and  west,  nortli  and 
south. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Hull  is  that  it  is 
intersected  by  two  strc.ims,  Brighams  Creek 
and  Cemetery  Creek,  which,  combined  with 
the  Ottawa  and  Gatineau  Rivers,  render 
it  easy  to  transport  goods  in  bulk  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  This  con- 
dition is  also  favourable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  tanneries,  cotton  01  pulp  mills, 
or  other  factories  requiring  nuicli  waste 
water. 

Hull  is  an  industrial  town  pure  and  simple, 
and  despite  its  three  parks  lays  no  claim  to 
exceptional  residential  attr.actions  within  its 
own  boundaries.  But  across  the  river  is 
Ottawa  with  its  beautiful  drives  and  parks, 
while  an  electric  railway  carries  pleasure 
seekers  10  miles  away,  past  the  town  of 
Avlmer,  in  30  minutes,  to  a  most  charming 
natural  park  84  acres  in  extent.  K.xcursion 
boats  convey  passengers  through  splendid 
scenery  up  or  down  the  river  for  50  or 
60  miles,  and  the  city's  population  of 
20,000  need  not  suffer  for  lack  of  fresh  air 
or  scenic  beauty.  Just  outside  the  western 
boundary  are  the  golf  links,  among  tlie  best 
in  Canada.  Within  the  city  is  a  large  audi- 
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toriuin,  which  is  convei  led  into  a  skating- 
rink  during  the  winter,  and  a  large  baseball 
ground,  while  a  race-course  is  being  laid 
down  by  the  local  Turf  Club. 

'JoliilU.  —  In  the  town  of  Jolietle,  in  the 
county  of  tlie  same  name,  live  some 
7,500  people.  Jolielte  is  situated  on  As- 
somplion  River,  _V  miles  from  Montreal, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Citholic  Cathe 
dial.  It  is  also  an  educational  centre  of 
some  importance,  its  scholastic  institutions 
including  a  classical  college  and  two 
academies  for  boys  and  girls,  in  aildilion 
to  the  pulilic  schools.  A  numbei  of  mii:iI1 
indiisli  ies  include  five  toli.icco  f.iclories. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  is  the  region  of  Temiskaming, 
which  embraces  an  immense  territory  com- 
prising the  valleys  of  Lake  Temiskaming 
and  the  River  des  Quinze,  a  contiiuiation 
of  the  Ottawa  River. 

This  region  is  fairly  level,  iiioiiiilaiM  ranges 
being  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In 
fertility  it  compares  f.avourably  witli  tlie  best 
land  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
of  the  north-west.  The  land  consists  of  a 
grey,  yellow,  and  black  soil  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil and  is  peculiarly  free  from  rocks  or 
sand.  Tlie  cl.iy  bed  is  very  thick,  varying 
from  100  to  200  ft.,  and  there  are  few 
swamps  to  be  seen.  Wheat,  peas,  oats, 
barley,  h.ay,  clover,  and  the  other  fodder 
plants,  vegetables,  etc.,  grow  abundantly, 
and.  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add,  tliat 
tlie  abundance  of  fodder  crops  renders 
cattle  raising  easy  and  profitable.  Tlie 
National  Transcontinental  Railw.ay  runs 
across  tlie  district  from  east  to  west  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  are 
building  a  branch  northward  from  Mattawa. 
Willi  these  transportation  facilities  a  num- 
ber of  communities  have  alre.idy  sprung 
into  being,  notably  at  Yille  Marie,  St. 
Kdouard,  Sorrainville,  ;ind  Stc  Placide. 
From  Ville  Marie  a  public  highw.iy  is 
being  constructed  as  far  as  the  Harricana 
River,  which  latter  nnis  through  a  district 
larger  and  even  more  suitable  for  coloniza- 
tion than  Southern  Temiskaming.  A  sur- 
veyor writes  of  tlie   Harricana  Valley  : 

"  As  to  the  soil,  it  is  a  vast  clay  plain, 
slightly  undulating,  resembling  the  north- 
west prairies,  if  the  latter  were  wooded. 
One  sees  no  stones,  save  in  tlie  beds  of  the 
rivers,  and  I  h.ive  not  seen  a  single  moun- 
tain. Other  districts  are  subject  to  summer 
frosts,  but  in  the  Harricana  Basin  we  have 
not  seen  any  sign  of  frost  before  late 
September,   and     the    end    of     September 
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was  generally  as  hot  as  the  middle  of 
summer." 

The  Temiskaming  region  is  watered  hy 
innumerable  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  of 
all  sizes  which  might  easily  be  made  to 
supply  power.  Mention  might  be  made,  for 
instance,  of  the  River  des  (^uinze,  which 
alone  has  15  cascades,  the  River  Kepawa, 
Gordon  Creek,  and  the  River  La  South. 

Another  source  of  wealth  which  for  a 
long  time  has  drawn  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  country  is  the  immense  forest  of 
pine,  spruce,  tamarac,  cedar,  balsam,  elm, 
maple,  white  and  black  birch,  and  other 
varieties  of  trees.  Altliough  tlie  region 
has  already  been  worked  for  many  years 
it  still  contains  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
commercial  timber.  There  are  also  con- 
siderable mineral  resources,  a  silver  and 
lead  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Ville  Marie 
employing  from  100  to  150  men  per- 
manently, while  a  valuable  copper  mine 
was  discovered  in  the  township  of  Fabre 
a  few  years  ago.  Iron  and  mica  are  found 
at  Lake  Kipavvaand  on  the  River  des  Quinze, 
while  beds  of  galena  and  blende  exist  in 
Calumet  Island.  In  tlic  lakes  pickerel, 
sturgeon,  whitefish,  eels,  pike,  fresh-water 
herring,  and  bass  are  found,  and  game  of 
other  kinds  exist  in  abundance. 

In  writing  of  this  region  mention  must  be 
made  of  Lake  Temiskaming,  a  fine  sheet  of 
water  of  about  50  miles  in  length  and  i-6 
miles  in  breadth.  The  lake,  which  is  of 
great  depth,  can  be  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  extent  by  vessels  of  large  tonnage. 
During  the  summer  four  steamboats  main- 
tain a  regular  service  on  the  lake  and  place 
the  settlers  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Golden 
Creek. 

Almost  midway  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  the  River  St.  Maurice  flows  into 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  St.  Maurice,  with 
its  tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  about 
16,000  square  miles  in  which  are  com- 
prised the  three  counties  of  Champlain, 
St.  Maurice,  and  Maskinonge.  It  takes 
its  rise  at  the  Height  of  Land,  in  the 
county  of  Lake  St.  John,  is  quickly 
swelled  by  the  different  rivers  which  it 
meets  along  its  course,  and  but  a  few 
leagues  from  its  source  becomes  a  majestic 
stream,  navigable  for  stretches  of  con- 
siderable length.  A  mile  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  it  is  divided  into  three  separate 
streams. 

The  region  through  wliich  it  runs  is 
generallv     very     mountainous,     and     the 


river  is  impeded  by  a  great  number  of 
rapids  and  falls,  the  most  important 
being  those  of  Shawenegan,  La  Tuque, 
and  Grand  Mere.  Its  total  length  is 
300  miles  and  its  average  width  Soo  ft. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  large  River 
Mattawin  (which  carries  down  a  great 
body  of  water),  tlie  Mekinac,  the  Hoston- 
nais,  the  Croclie  (near  La  Tuque),  and 
the  Rivers  Vermilion,  Windigo,  Trenche, 
Manouan,  Fierriche,  Shawenegan,  Rat, 
Flammand,  and  au  Ruban. 

This  immense  country,  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  magnihcent  rivers  and 
lakes,  possesses  some  of  the  finest  water 
powers  in  tlie  world.  The  principal 
falls,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  are 
the  Grandes  Piles,  opposite  tlie  southern 
extremitv  of  the  village  of  Saint  Jacques- 
des-Piles,  the  minimum  power  being  esti- 
mated at  23,000  horse-power.  The  region 
is  not  so  favourable  to  agricultural  settle- 
ment as  to  manufacturing  enterprises,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  watered  by 
the  River  Matawin  and  its  tributaries, 
and  generally  known  as  La  Mantavaisie 
or  Matawinie.  In  the  3,000  square  miles 
embraced  in  this  region  of  Mantavaisie 
are  found  beautiful  uplands  or  plateaus 
and  in  certain  places  lands  with  a  fertile 
soil  comparing  favourabl)-  with  such 
centres  of  colonization  as  the  regions  of 
the  Rouge  and  Lievre,  of  which  La 
Mantavaisie  is  the  continuation,  and  which 
have  been  so  justly  and  highly  recom- 
mended. 

The  St.  Maurice  region  is  noted  chiefly 
for  its  forests  and  the  industries  that  have 
sprung  therefrom.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Quebec,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  districts,  the  lumber  industry  is 
of  paramount  importance.  For  very  many 
years  timber  has  been  its  greatest  product ; 
thousands  of  men  have  been  employed 
in  its  logging  camps,  and  scores  of  men 
have  made  huge  fortunes  in  exploiting 
this,  its  most  important  resource.  Yet 
there  still  remain  hundreds  of  square 
miles  in  which  the  forest  stands  in  its 
primeval  state,  with  scarcely  a  tree  felled. 
For  some  time  the  Government  of  Quebec 
have  been  directing  their  attention  to  the 
reafforestation  of  the  province.  Exclusive 
of  the  forests  of  Ungava,  in  which  district 
no  estimate  has  been  made,  the  province 
still  possesses  80,000,000  acres  of  forest 
lands  upon  which  no  timber  has  been  cut. 
The  trees  are  mainly  of  a  resinous  nature, 
such  as  spruce  and  jack  pine.  During 
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the  past .  9  years  Quebec  has  set  apart 
more  territory  for  forest  reserves  than 
the  entire  .•\merican  Union  has  done,  the 
whole  amounting  to  107,767,253  acres. 
This  figure  is  made  up  of  the  Gaspe  Park, 
containing  2,523  square  miles  ;  the 
Rimouski  Reserve,  1,250  square  miles  ; 
the  Chaudiere  Reserve,  156  square  miles  ; 
the  Temiscouata  Reserve,  227  square 
miles;  the  Bonaventure  Reserve,  1,783 
square  miles  ;  the  Labrador  Reserve, 
1 10,000  square  miles ;  the  Bachois  Re- 
serve, 113  square  miles;  the  St.  Maurice 
Reserve,  21,121  square  miles;  the  Ottawa 
Reserve,  27,652  square  miles  ;  the  Riviere 
Quelle  Reserve,  340  square  miles ;  and 
the  Laurentides  National  Park,  3,700 
square  miles.  Further  legislation  also 
enacts  that  all  timber  cut  on  Crown 
lands  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada. 
Consequently  there  have  sprung  up  a 
large  number  of  saw-mills  and  pulp- 
mills,  which  are  being  constantly  increased, 
and  not  a  few  of  these  are  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

Three  Rivers. — ki  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Maurice  River  stands  the  city  of  Three 
Rivers,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
in  Quebec,  having  been  founded  as  long 
ago  as  1534.  With  a  population  of  about 
18,000,  it  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  province 
and  bids  fair  to  occupy  a  higher  position 
before  many  more  years  have  gone  In'. 
Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  served 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  tlie  St. 
Maurice  Valley  Railway,  it  is  the  natural 
distributing  point  for  the  whole  of  the 
St.  Maurice  region.  Its  harbour  has  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  ocean-going  vessels. 
A  channel  of  from  30  to  50  ft.  in  depth 
runs  right  along  the  wharfs,  while  the 
roadstead  varies  in  width  from  ipo  to 
1,500  ft.  The  wharf  accommodation  is 
spacious.  During  the  summer  months 
the  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation 
Company  maintains  a  daily  steamboat 
service  between  the  cities  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  calling  at  Three  Rivers 
en  route. 

Being  the  trade  and  shipping  centre 
of  one  of  the  largest  lumber  districts  in 
the  province,  the  city  is  naturally  the  site 
of  a  number  of  factories  devoted  to  such 
manufactures  as  pulp  and  paper,  sashes, 
doors,  and  furniture. 

Despite  its  age,  Three  Rivers  is  for  the 
most   part   lacking   in   the   charm    usually 
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associ.ilcfl  with  the  older  cities  of  the 
world.  This  is  due  to  :i  dis;istroiis  con- 
nnjinition  which  wiped  out  m;iny  of 
the  more  picturesi.|iie  IniiUlin^s.  In  tlic 
ni'ti;!iboiirhood    ol    the   river.   Iiowevt-r.   il 

veral  beautiful  Iwulevard^ 
.m.iiin.>.  and  on  a  summer's  cvcnin. 
veys  a  not  unlavounible  impression. 

The  jjreater  part  of  the  three  counties 
of  Montmorency,  Cliarlevoix,  and  Quebec 
arc  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
famous  Laurentidcs  National  I'ark,  :i 
forest  reservation,  lish  and  jjinic  pre- 
serve, public  park  and  pleasure  ground, 
embracinj;  an  area  of  some  .v7oo  square 
miles.  In  creating  this  park  tlie  liovern- 
ment  had  three  objects  in  view,  namely, 
to  furnish  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
province  of  the  good  results  obtainable 
by  preserving  a  natural  forest  at  the  head 
waters  of  important  rivers,  and  thus 
securing  an  even  and  well  maint.iincd 
water  supply  :  to  demonstrate  that  by 
intelligent  cutting  of  the  mature  forest 
the  same  can  be  m.idc  to  last  in  per- 
petuity :  and  to  provide  a  good-sized  area 
within  the  borders  of  the  province  where 
fish,  game  of  all  descriptions,  and  fur- 
bearing  animals  would  be  allowed  to 
prop.igate,  and  thus  ensure  against  ex- 
tinction any  variety  of  game  indigenous 
to  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the 
park  is  open  to  any  sportsman  who  takes 
out  a  licence  and  complies  witli  the 
regulations,  but  there  are  certain  portions 
which,  for  tlie  better  preservation  of 
game,  have  been  leased  to  individuals 
and  clubs.  Tlie  majority  of  the  lessees 
are  wealthy  men,  generallv  Americans, 
who  spend  but  a  lew  weeks  each  vear 
in  the  park,  but  maintain  their  holdings 
throughout  the  year  and  protect  them 
against  the  depredations  of  poachers. 

To  the  north  of  the  L.aurcntides  National 
Park  lies  the  immense  territory  known 
as  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Saguenay  region 
and  which  embraces  an  area  of  30,000 
square  miles,  or  19,200,000  acres.  Of  this 
only  about  500,000  acres  are  cleared  and 
under  cultivation,  the  remainder  being 
covered  with  forests.  The  population 
barely  exceeds  50,000  souls.  Yet  the 
fertility  of  the  region  is  beyond  all 
question,  and  in  other  respects  the 
country  offers  as  excellent  a  field  for 
colonization  as  any  other  part  of  the 
province.  The  climate  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  as  mild  as  that  of  Montreal  ; 
the   Ouebec   and    Lake   St.   John    Railway 


and  the  S.igui-n.iy  K'iver  .illoid  ukmus  ol 
comnuuiic.ilion,  .«nd  the  timber  resources 
of  the  country  and  their  result, ml 
industries  offer  a  means  of  employment 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  compar.itive  mildness  of  the  climate 
-  due  to  the  influence  of  Lake  SI.  John, 
I  line  sheet  of  water,  measuring  28  miles 
ni  length  by  25  miles  in  breadth.  For 
some  distance  from  the  shore  the  watei 
of  the  lake  is  very  shallow,  the  deplli 
.1  utile  out  being  no  more  than 
',  II.  .\l  two  miles  this  increases  to  from 
12  to  54  f'.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  bottom  is  found  at  from  do  to  80  fl. 
It  is  in  this  fine  piece  of  water  and  its 
numerous  tributary  rivers  that  sportsmen 
enjoy  such  magnificent  sport  in  fishing 
for  the  ouananiche  or  fresh-water  salmon. 
From  Koberval,  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Queliec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway  on 
Lake  St.  John,  four  or  five  steamboats 
carry  freight  and  passengers  to  the 
parishes  situated  along  the  Rivers  Ashuap- 
mouchouan,  Mistassini,  and  Peribonka, 
while  splendid  steamers  ply  regularly 
between  Chicoutimi,  Tadoussac,  St.  Al- 
phonse,  Quebec,  and  Montreal  during  tlie 
summer  months. 

The  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Rail- 
way is  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
colonization  of  this  region  and  offers  lo 
transport  free,  from  Quebec  to  Lake  St. 
John,  all  hcna-Hdc  settlers  and  their 
families,  with  household  effects  not  ex- 
ceeding 300  lb.  in  weight. 

The  most  profitable  agricultural  industry 
in  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Saguenay 
region  is  dairying,  there  being  an 
abundance  of  rich,  natural  fodder,  and 
a  good  market  both  at  Chicoutimi  and 
Quebec.  Many  cheese  and  butter 
factories  have  been  erected  at  the; 
various  towns  and  villages.  Wheat  and 
other  grains  yield  good  crop.s,  and  the 
region  is  well  suited  for  cattle  raising. 

Chicoutimi. — At  the  confluence  of  the 
River  Chicoutimi  with  the  Saguenay  River 
is  the  town  of  Chicoutimi,  which  already 
boasts  a  population  of  6,000.  The  large 
falls  at  this  place  have  a  hydraulic 
capacity  of  over  30,020  horse-power,  and 
have  been  utilized  to  operate  one  of  the 
largest  pulp  -  mills  in  the  country.  Of 
the  town  itself  we  cannot  do  better  than 
once  more  quote  Mr.  Beckles  Willson, 
who  eulogizes  in  no  uncertain  terms 
the  whole  of  the  Lake  St.  John  region. 
"Almost  the  peer  of  Quebec  city  itself 
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ni  the  be.iuty  of  its  situ.ition  is  t  hicoiiluiii. 
Were  there  bastions  and  eit.ulel  to  crown 
the  summit  of  Chicoutimi  or  Ste  .\nne, 
either  might  rival  the  capital. 

"  From  whatever  point  the  view  is 
charming  and  impressive.  That  from  the 
steamer  approaching  it  011  Ihe  S.igiienav 
River  is  the  one  most  l.iinili.M  In  tourists  : 
but  the  approach  to  the  city  by  raihv.iv 
is  inagnirKenl.  T'oiii  niiles  before  re.icliiiig 
the  town  the  picliiicsciiu'  and  f.ii  f:niieil 
river  is  seen  coursing  more  Ih.m  3(0  fl. 
below,  while  on  either  hand  and  in  front 
are  Ihe  heights  of  the  northern  shore, 
crowiKil  bv  I  lie  pretty  viU.ige  of  Sle  Amir 
(Ic  Saguenay.  l'"rom  the  point  where  tlu- 
[.lilway  first  overlooks  the  river  it  gradually 
runs  down  to  the  level  of  the  (iovernnieiil 
wharf  at  Chicoutimi,  willi  a  inaxinnini 
grade  of  80  fl.  to  the  mile.  A  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  its  destination  the  train 
crosses  a  bridge  60  ft.  high,  over  a  pictur- 
esque ravine,  through  which  the  Chicou- 
timi River  rushes  to  mingle  its  laughing, 
leaping  water,  by  a  fall  50  ft.  high,  with 
those  of  the  River  of  Death,  as  Hayaid 
Taylor  calls  the  Saguenay." 

After  a  short  dissertation  upon  llic 
history  and  associations  of  the  town,  Mr. 
Willson  says,  "  Although  one  may  wax 
enthusiastic  over  the  site  and  surroullding^ 
of  Chicoutimi,  it  was  not  a  town  wortliy 
of  its  site.  Its  architecture  seemed  to  the 
traveller  flimsy  and  gaudy,  where  it  was 
not  rough  and  ramshackle.  Consequently 
il  fell  an  easy  prey  lo  the  tcrrihie  fire 
which  overtook  it  a  few  days  after  my 
visit.  Most  ferventlj'  then  do  I  hope  that 
the  new  Chicoulimi  will  be  no  slavish  copy 
of  the  old." 

The  last  district  that  remains  to  be 
described  is  the  one  that  has  most  recently 
been  annexed  to  the  province  of  Quebec. 
II  was  on  Februarj'  26,  1912,  that  the 
Hon.  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada, 
presented  to  F^arliament  the  following 
resolution  upon  which  the  ensuing 
Bill  annexing  Ungava  to  Quebec  was 
based  : 

"  Resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  province  of  Quebec  so 
that  the  boundaries  thereof  shall  include, 
in  addition  to  the  present  territory  of  the 
said  province,  the  territory  bounded  and 
described  as  follows  :  Commencing  at  the 
point  at  the  mouth  of  East  Main  River 
where  it  empties  into  James  Bay,  the  said 
point  being  the  western  termination  of  the 
northern    boundary    of     the     province    of 
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THE    CANADIAN    NORTHERN    RAILWAY. 

..  LUMBERING  SCEXK  ALONG  A   C.N.R.    l.INE  IN    NoVA  SCOTIA.  2.  A    PULP  AND  PAPER    PLANT  AT  GKAND    WeKE.  3.   A   PILE  OF    P,  LP-UOOD   READY   FOR  TUE  GRINDERS. 

4.  Hotel  Lake  St.  Joseph. 
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Quchcc  as  cstahlislicd  l>v  virtue  of  Cluplci 
III  of  llic  Statutes  of  it<«».S  iulitukil  '  Au 
Act  respecting  the  north-western,  northern, 
and  north-c.istcrn  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
vince of  \1uebcc,'  tlience  northerly  and 
easterly  along  the  shores  of  iludson  Hay 
and  Huds<in  Strait  ;  tliencc  southerly. 
e;usterly,  aiul  northerly  along  the  shore  of 
I'ngava  Bay  and  the  shore  of  the  Strait  ; 
thence  easterly  along  the  shore  of  the  said 
Strait  to  the  l>oundary  of  the  territory 
mider  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland  : 
Ihence  south-easterly  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
territory  to  the  middle  of  Kale  du  Kigolet 
or  llatniltou  Inlet:  thence  we>lerly  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  as  estalilished  by  the  said  Act 
to  the  place  of  comniencemenl." 

Although  comparatively  little  is  known  of 
this  vast  territory,  it  appears  possible  that 
agricultunilly  it  will  soon  be  of  importance. 
Much  of  it  consists  of  bare  rocks  and  still 
more  has  but  the  scantiest  covering  of  soil. 
Even  if  there  were  a  sufficiency  of  fertile 
soil  the  climate  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  prolitable  farming,  for  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  tliree  months  Julv, 
.\ugust.  and  September  is  only  about  55". 
I'r.ictically  the  entire  wealth  of  the  region 
lies  in  its  huge  forests  which,  despite  the 
havoc  caused  by  fire,  still  contain  immense 
quantities  of  timber  the  value  of  wliicli  is 
enhanced  by  its  pro.ximilv  to  European 
market-;. 


In  praclic.illy  .ill  the  districts  that  h.ive 
been  docribed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
land  m.iy  be  purch.ised  from  the  Ciovern- 
nient  at  prices  varying  from  jo  to  fio  cents 
an  acre.  Settlers  obtaining  l.md  on  those 
terms,  however,  must  also  comply  with 
certain  regulations  and  fulfil  sundry  duties. 
Xor  will  more  than  100  acres  be  sold  to 
any  one  .ipplicant,  unle^s  he  be  a  father 
having  four  chiklren  below  1(1  years  of  .ige 
in  which  case  he  is  entitled  to  pinchase 
two  lots.  One-liftli  of  the  total  price  of 
the  land  must  be  paid  .it  the  dale  of 
purchase  and.  the  balance  in  four  annual 
instalments,  with  interest  at  (>  per  cent. 
Other  conditions  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  'I'he  purchaser  shall,  within  iS  months 
from  the  dale  of  the  sale,  build  a  h.ibilable 
house  of  the  dimensions  of  at  least  16  bv 
.;o  ft.  and  shall  occupy  and  reside  in  it 
continuously  from  that  moment  until  llie 
issue  of  the  letters-patent  ; 

(2)  Within  5  years  he  shall  clear  and 
h.ave  under  good  cultivation  (witli  a  view 
to  having  a  prolitable  crop)  an  area  lliereof 
equal  to  at  least  15  acres  in  a  single  block, 
but  he  must,  every  year,  clear  at  least  3 
acres,  and  he  cannot  clear  more  than  5 
acres  per  annum  unless  the  timber  has  been 
destroyed  by  irresistible  force,  and  w-itlioiit 
previously  obtaining  special  permission 
from  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  the  5  years  he  must 
have  on  the  lot  a  barn  of  the  dimensions 
of  at  least  20  by  25  ft.  and  a  stable  at  least 


15  by  JO  ft.;  both  of  these,  however,  may 
be  in  one  and  the  same  building.  'I'hree 
acres  at  least  of  the  portion  under  cullivalion 
must  be  lit  for  ploughing. 

(,V)  lie  shall,  eveiv  yeai,  cultivate  the  l.inil 
so  cleared  bv  liun  as  aforesaid  ; 

(4)  No  tinibei  shall  be  cul  before  Hie 
issuing  of  the  lellers-patent  e.\cept  for 
dealing,  fuel,  building,  .and  fences  ;  and 
all  timber  cut  contrary  to  this  condition 
shall  be  considered  as  havinj;  been  cut 
wilhoiil   permissitui  on  public  lands. 

Hill  little  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Onebec  ;  yel  these 
are  of  no  little  importance.  Ouebee,  in 
this  respect,  ranks  liflh  among  the  provinces 
of  (.'aiiada,  producing  in  n>ij  minerals 
lo  the  value  of  $11,^175,0X2,  .is  against 
?5 1,02.^1 24  in  Ontario,  *2<).S55..V.^  in 
I'lritish  Columbia,  $i8,«43,324  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  »i2,iio,(/)0  in  Alberl.i.  In 
Ti)i3  the  value  of  its  production  had  in- 
creased  to    812,91s, lOl). 

In  the  immigration  lileialure  with  which 
the  I'niled  Kingdom  has  been  Hooded 
during  tiie  past  five  or  six  years,  Quebec 
has  not  occupied  a  prominent  pl.ice.  The 
immigration  agents  appear  to  liave  been 
obsessed  with  the  opportunities  of  the 
West  and  to  have  ignored  those  that  l.iy 
nearer  tlie  source  from  whicli  I  he  supplv 
of  settlers  is  drawn.  Yet  Quebec  received 
in  1913  64,835  new  settlers,  a  figure  that 
was  only  exceeded  in  one  other  province, 
and  that  the  eastern   province  of  Ontario. 
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OREMOST  in  popu- 
lation and  foremost 
in  commerce,  Mon- 
treal is  the  chief 
metropolis  of  the 
Dominion  and  one 
of  the  most  import- 
ant cities  within 
the  Empire.  How  long  the  narrow  plain 
between  Mount  Royal  and  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  lias  served  as  tlie  home  of  a 
commnnity  is  unknown,  but  in  1535,  when 
Jacques  Cartier  crept  up  the  river,  he 
found  upon  tlie  site  of  Montreal  a  large 
and  well-fortiiied  Indian  town  called 
Hochelaga.  Seventy-six  years  later, 
Champlain  established  there  a  trading  post 
and  called  it  Place  Royale,  but  it  was  left 
for  Paul  de  Chomcdy,  Sieur  de  Maison- 
neuve,  to  lay  the  permanent  foundation 
of  the  city  in  1642.  Maisonneuve  called 
it  ViUe  Marie  ;  it  was  not  till  many  years 
later  that  it  was  rechristened  and  given  the 
French  name  of  the  miniature  mountain 
at  the  base  of  which  it  lies. 

There  are  many  factors  that  contribute 
to  make  Montreal  the  most  interesting 
city  in  the  Dominion  alike  to  the  casual 
sight-seeing  tourist  as  to  the  more  earnest 
student  of  social  and  economic  Canada. 
The  outstanding  events  in  its  history  are 
commemorated       bv      statues       scattered 


MONTREAL 

tliroughout  the  city.  Churches  and 
religious  institutions  evervwhcre  proclaim 
the  dominion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  numerical  predominance  of  the 
F'rcnch-speaking  population  is  manifest  on 
every  hand,  even  as  the  progressiveness 
and  commercial  genius  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  are  clearly  revealed.  In 
the  spacious  stores,  huge  office  buildings, 
factories,  and  warehouses,  and  the  vast 
docks  and  railway  stations  are  found  tlie 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  suprcniacv 
in  trade  and  commerce.  These  force 
themselves  upon  the  notice  of  even  the 
most  unobservant  of  transient  tourists. 
He  who  stays  to  investigate  the  conditicus 
under  which  the  people  of  this  great  city 
live,  who  explores  the  purlieus  of  tlie 
eastern  sections,  and  who  studies  the 
manner  of  living  of  the  poor  and  tlie  rich, 
will  he  faced  with  other  facts,  some  of 
which  will  provide  him  with  much  material 
for  reflection. 

Situated  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  the 
largest  of  a  group  of  islands  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  it  is  as  a  port  that 
Montreal  is  best  known.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  about  1,000  miles  from  the  open 
sea,  Montreal  is  the  port  at  which,  during 
the  summer  months,  tens  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  and  tourists  disembark  frcni 
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transatlantic  liners.  In  reality  the  natural 
point  of  disembarkation  is  many  miles 
farther  down  the  river,  and  Montreal  only 
became  a  port  of  consequence  by  the 
ability  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
engineering  skill  to  overcome  natural 
obstacles.  Even  now  the  largest  liners 
plying  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
are  unable  to  proceed  farther  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  than  Quebec.  Still, 
by  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Ship  Canal,  by  which  the  channel  of  the 
river  between  Cap  Rouge  and  Montreal, 
a  distance  of  151  miles,  has  been  deepened 
to  30  ft.,  the  majority  of  the  transatlantic 
vessels  are  enabled  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Montreal.  There  is  also  a  vast  amount 
of  shipping  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
port  and  various  points  on  the  Cireat 
Lakes, 

While  it  is  not  intended  in  this  article 
to  dig  very  deeply  into  statistics,  the 
quotation  of  certain  figures  will  greatly 
help  the  reader  to  realize  the  dimensions 
of  Montreal's  trade.  In  the  "Commercial 
Review "  published  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing dailies,  The  Gazette,  it  is  stated  that 
"  the  export  grain  tr.ade  from  the  port  of 
Montreal  for  the  season  1913  has  been 
a  record  one  in  the  histoiy  of  the  trade 
and  port,  as  the  total  shipments  of  all  kinds 
of   grain    amounts  to    54,305,172    bushels." 
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Tliis  result  nuiy,  to  ;i  Uxtjic  oxti'iit,  Ik* 
attributed  to  the  reinaikable  improvements 
made  within  the  past  few  years  in  tlie 
facilities  for  luiiidlinjj  fir.iU\  at  Montreal. 
Rising  up  on  the  water-front  anil  cont- 
pletely  eclipsinj;  the  surroundin;;  buildin{;s, 
are  the  luifre  elevators  controlled  by 
the  Harbour  Conunissioners,  enormous 
structures  capable  of  holding  immense 
quantities  of  grain.  Elevator  No.  i  has 
a  capacity  of  approximately  2,500,000 
bu>hels,  while  No.  1  is  still  l.irger  and  will 
holil  2,(>22,ooo  bushels.  The  internal 
mechanism  of  each,  the  means  of  con- 
veying and  weiijhing  the  grain,  is  conceded 
to  be  the  most  motlcrn  and  elticient  product 
of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Mow  the  grain 
trade  of  Montreal  has  grown  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  statement  of  the  quantities 
handled  by  these    2   elevators   during  the 
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1,078,289 

S,W>i,35o 

1 1,691,071 

21,526,727 

21,007,164 

44,000,000 


There  is  still  a  third  elevator,  which 
is  not  much  smaller  than  the  two  alreadv 
mentioned.  This  is  the  elevator  at  Wind- 
mill Point,  which  is  owned  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  2,150,000  bushels.  A  small 
elevator  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  been  partially  dismantled  and 
is  but  little  used. 

The  docks,  wharves,  and  the  railway 
sidings  connecting  the  harbour  with  the 
different  railway  systems  are  on  a  par 
with  the  grain-storing  facilities.  Two 
small  dry  docks  are  capable  of  taking 
in  river  vessels  with  a  draught  of  11  ft., 
but  a  recent  acquisition,  a  gigantic 
floating  dock  named  the  "  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,"  and  constructed  by  the  Englisli 
firm  of  Vickers,  Ltd.,  will  accommodate 
any  vessel  using  the  port.  As  for  the 
wharfage  accommodation,  the  following 
extract  taken  from  the  "  Port  Directory " 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  speaks  for  itself : 

"  There  are  14  steel  sheds  2  stories 
high  ;  No.  2  shed  on  shore  wharf,  sections 
12   and    13,   length   of   shed,   634  ft.  4   in. 


and  iK'  It.  wide  ;  No.  3  anil  4  sheds  on 
Alexandra  Pier,  507  ft.  2  in.  each  by  61) 
ft.;  No.  5  and  (>  sheds,  also  on  Alexandra 
Pier,  476  ft,  6  in.  each  by  1)6  ft.;  No.  7 
and  8  sheds  on  King  lOilwanl  Pier,  507  ft. 
2  in.  each  in  length  by  96  ft.;  No.  o, 
also  on  King  Kdwanl  Pier,  508  ft.  2  in. 
by  iK'  ft.;  No.  10,  on  King  Kdward  Pier, 
460  ft.  8  in.  by  i/i  feet  ;  No.  11,  on 
.shore  wharf,  .section  17,  571  ft.  long  by 
96  ft.;  No.  12,  on  Jacques  Carlier  Pier. 
443  ft.  10  in.  by  96  ft.;  No.  13,  412  fl. 
long  by  1)6  ft,  on  Jacques  Cartier  Pier  ; 
and  No.  14  .uul  15,  381  fl.  (>  in.  and  3(15 
ft.  8  in.,  respectively,  also  on  Jacques 
Cartier  Pier.  The  sheds  ;ulniit  of  the 
handling  of  lo.oao  tons  per  week  each, 
or  140,000  in  all,  inward  and  outward. 
The  sheds  are  of  steel  with  concrete 
floors,  steel  doors,  and  11  have  grain 
conveyors  from  the  grain  elevator,  enabling 
4  vessels  to  lo.ad  at  their  separate  berths 
;it  one  time.  Other  stor;ige  accommo- 
dation is  afforded  bv  the  railwav  com- 
panies." 

In  constructing  the  harbour  railway 
tracks  the  aim  of  the  Commissioners  has 
been  to  make  the  port  of  Montreal  the 
best  possible  terminal  connection  between 
the  Transcontinental  Railway  systems  of 
Canada  and  the  North  Atlantic  Steamships. 
Throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  docks, 
which  extend  for  over  a  mile,  lines  which 
connect  with  the  various  railway  systems 
have  been  laid  together  w'ith  spurs 
running  alongside  the  piers.  Tranship- 
ment is  thus  an  easy  matter.  From  the 
ship  to  the  sheds  is  but  a  step,  and  from 
the  sheds  goods  are  loaded  direct  into 
the  cars  and  forwarded  to  their  destina- 
tion. 

With  these  facilities,  Montreal's  impor- 
tance as  a  port  would  appear  to  be 
permanent.  It  is  true  that  the  limitations 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  and  the 
rather  dangerous  nature  of  the  stream 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec  have  resulted 
in  the  largest  transatlantic  vessels  using 
the  latter  port.  For  freighters,  however, 
Montreal  has  great  geographical  advantages 
and  is  scarcely  likely  to  yield  its  leading 
position  to  any  other  port. 

The  industrial  importance  of  the  city 
is  at  once  apparent.  In  every  quarter  are 
seen  factories,  some  employing  but  lialf 
a  dozen  hands,  others  giving  work  to 
hundreds  of  operatives.  This  development 
has  been  comparatively  recent,  for  since 
iijoo  the  value  of  the  products  manufactured 
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in  the  city  has  increased  fiom  >7i,oi)i),75o 
to  >  16(1, 296,972,  or  133'89  per  cent. 
Montreal  is,  indeed,  the  chief  maiuif;ictur- 
ing  city  in  the  Dominion,  just  as  it  is 
the  largest  j'ort.  Its  only  close  rival  in 
the  work  of  active  production  is  Toronto, 
which  producesgoodsvalued.it  912,1x10,0011 
less  than  the  jiroducts  of  Montreal.  If 
the  comparison  between  the  two  cities 
is  continued,  however,  it  will  be  found 
Ihit  the  capital  invested  in  nLiMiifactiiiiiig 
eiilerpri^es  in  Toronto  exceeds  tli.it  similarly 
placed  in  Montre.il  by  over  S  13,000.000. 
In  H)io,  ill  which  year  the  hist  ni.inuf.actui - 
ing  census  was  t:iken,  there  were  1,104 
factories,  a  figure  that,  during  the  past 
3  years  has  increased  probiibly  to  over 
1,200.  The  goods  chiefly  produced  ;ire 
b  lots  and  shoes,  clothing,  cement,  tobacco^ 
machinery,  tools,  electric  goods,  and  con- 
fectionery. 

Many  pleasant  hours  cm  he  spiiil  in 
viewing  the  iiistitiilions, buildings,  churches, 
and  such  things  as  are  usually  included 
ill  the  sightseers'  programme.  Not  the 
least  interesting  sights  are  the  three  large 
railway  stations  known  as  Windsor,  Place 
Viger,  and  Boiiaventure.  The  first  two  arc 
the  property  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. The  Bonaventure  Station  is  used 
jointly  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Inter- 
colonial Railways.  Of  the  three,  the  Windsor 
is  by  far  the  most  imposing.  It  is  the 
largest  railway  building  in  Canada  and 
claims  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  contains  nearly  6,000,000  cub.  f(. 
of  space  and  has  a  frontage  of  490  ft. 
on  Windsor  Street  and  170  ft.  on  St. 
Antoine  Street.  From  tlie  latter  thorough- 
fare rises  a  tower  16  stories  in  height. 
Architecturally,  the  Windsor  Station 
resembles  a  huge  Gothic  castle,  and  tlie 
grey  limestone  of  which  it  is  constructed 
conveys  no  hint  of  its  recent  advent.  Willi 
marble  walls,  stone  columns,  mahogany 
seats,  and  mosaic  floors,  the  concourse  and 
passengers'  quarters  are  luxury  itself,  and  the 
visiting  Englishman  will  r.ick  his  brains  in 
vain  to  recall  a  station  of  similar  magnifi- 
cence in  his  own  country.  In  the  matter  of 
railw.iy  stations  Canadians  and  Americans 
have  similiar  ideas  and  are  not  blind  to 
the  advertising  value  th.it  may  be  attached 
to  them. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year 
Windsor  Station  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing spots  in  Canada.  Here  gather  crowds 
collected  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe.       Phlegmatic    Britons   mingle    with 


1.   NOTRE    DAME    STREET    AND    COURT    HOUSE. 


2.   ST.    CATHERINE    STREET. 


3.   ST.    CATHERINE    STREET    LOOKING    WEST    FROM    LINDSAY    BUILDING 
4.   ST.    JAMES    STREET^POST    OFFICE    AND    BANK    OP    MONTREAL    IN    FOREGROUND. 
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slulid  Cicrmans,  i-Ncitabic  Krcnohnicn,  and 
servile  Kussiaiis.  'riiou{;li  (lie  latter  have 
esc;ipe(l  from  tlieir  land  of  tnireaucracy, 
tlicv  have  nut  hail  time  to  accustom  them- 
selves  to  the  freedom  of  their  new  country, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  deference  with 
which  (he  unifurntcd  olYicials  of  the 
railway  arc  treateil.  The  iiolyjilot  races 
of  Southern  Kuropc  arc  nil  represehteil, 
while  here  anil  there  may  be  seen  a 
Chinaman  in  the  jjarb  of  Western  eivili/a- 
lion. 

repeati-d  on  a  much  smaller  scale  at  the 
Place  Viger  and  linnaventure  Stations.  The 
latter  is  indubitably  ding)-  and  has  none 
of  the  splendour  (ha(  distinguishes  its 
neighbour.  Xor  is  the  Place  Vigor  St.ition 
particularly  impressive.  The  hotel  bear- 
ing (he  same  name  and  owned  by  tlie 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  is 
popular  with  French-Canadian  families, 
but  most  of  the  arrivals  from  other  parts 
take  up  their  abode  at  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
only  a  block  from  the  Windsor  Station. 
Both  arc  eclipsed  by  Montreal's  premier 
hotel,  (he  Ritz-Carlton,  a  palatial  hostlery 
situated  on  Sherbrooke  Street.  The  traveller 
to  whom  money  is  of  some  consideration, 
however,  will  probably  lind  the  railway 
company's  hotels  more  suited  to  his  purse, 
or  he  will  find  cheaper  and  very  excellent 
accommodation  at  one  or  other  of  several 
smaller  places. 

To  see  everything  that  is  of  interest  in 
Montreal  it  is  necess:iry  to  visit  everv 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  older  portions  lie 
(o  the  east  of  the  Windsor  Street  Station  ; 
to  (he  west  and  towards  the  north  are 
the  modern  and  fashionable  residential 
districts.  From  the  station  one  steps  on 
to  Dominion  St|uarc,  laid  out  in  grass 
plots,  flower-beds,  and  gravel  walks.  Here 
stands  a  statue  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
the  first  Premier  of  Canada  and  one  of 
the  fathers  of  Confederation.  There  is 
also  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  Canadian 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  last  South  African 
war,  while  an  earlier  and  deadlier  struggle 
is  recalled  by  two  Russian  guns  wliich 
were  captured  at  Sebastopol. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  Dominion 
Square  is  St.  James'  Cathedral,  a  repro- 
duction on  a  small  scale  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  Founded  in  1868,  it  is  an 
imposing  edifice  333  ft.  in  length,  222  ft. 
in  width  across  the  transepts,  and  80  ft. 
high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The 
portico   is   supported    by    huge  Corinthian 


pillars,  wlnle  over  the  lavade  is  a  row 
of  colossid  bron/e  statues  of  s:iints, 
representing  the  twelve  apostles  and  the 
Virgin  M.ny.  Imposing  as  the  exterior 
is,  however,  it  does  not  compare  with 
(he  magnificence  of  (he  in(erior,  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  Calheilral 
appe.u  much  larger  than  is  reallv  the 
case. 

Across  the  northern  eiul  of  the  square 
runs  the  main  shopping  thoroughfaie  of 
Montreal,  St.  Catherine  Street.  It  is  not 
a  wide  street,  and  in  many  pl.ices  is  not 
impressive,  yot  a  stroll  along  its  pavements 
will  reveal  much  that  is  of  interest.  The 
majority  of  the  stores  are  commodious, 
well-fitted  buildings,  and  the  wares 
displaj'ed  for  sale  are  of  good  qualily 
and  varying  degrees  of  expensiveness. 
Here  and  there,  however,  the  effect  is 
spoiled  by  some  dingy  shop  or  cheap 
eating-house.  It  is  not  easy  to  understan<l 
liow  the  proprietors  of  the  smaller  and 
cheaper  places  manage  to  paj'  the  high 
rents  in  force  upon  St.  Catherine  Street, 
where  real  estate  values  have  reached  an 
astonishingly  high  point.  Towards  the 
eastern  end  of  the  city  these  small  shops 
become  more  and  more  frequent.  On 
that  part  of  St.  Catherine  lying  west  of 
Bleury  Street,  however,  luxury  and 
fa>hioii  are  the  predominant  features. 
More  than  one  famous  London  firm  has 
opened  stores,  which  have  become  as 
popular  as  tlieir  purely  Canadian  com- 
petitors, and  there  is  as  much  temptation 
to  spend  moncv  as  in  Bond  and  Regent 
Streets. 

Besides  being  tlie  chief  sliopping 
thoroughfare  of  Montreal,  St.  Catherine's 
is  also  the  site  of  several  important  and 
interesting  churches.  Montreal  is  full  of 
churches,  it  may  be  remarked  ;  in  fact, 
it  appears  to  have  almost  a  surfeit  of 
them,  for  several  are  for  sale,  while  one 
has  been  transformed  into  a  picture 
theatre — a  curious  metamorphosis — and 
others  into  stores.  On  St.  Catherine  Street 
the  Episcopal  Christchurch  Cathedral 
stands  a  few  yards  back  from  the  road. 
Erected  in  1859,  it  is  of  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style,  212  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide. 
The  spire  is  224  ft.  high.  But  a  few 
yards  farther  on  is  the  St.  James'  Methodist 
Church,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
citv,  with  two  square  lowers  of  unequal 
height,  surmounted  by  lanterns  and  spire- 
lets.  There  is  also  the  Nazareth  Asylum 
for  Blind  Children  a  little  way  east  of 
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Bleury  Street,  while  at  the  corner  of  SI. 
Denis  stands  the  celebrated  Chuicli  of 
Noire  Dame  de  Lourdes,  which  was  built 
in  iiSy.}  to  commeniiirale  the  app.iiillnM 
of  the  Virgin  at   l.ourdis. 

I'.u-.illel  with  SI.  CallKiiiie  Sluil,  llie 
lir>l  to  the  north  and  the  second  In  the 
south,  are  two  other  important  thorough- 
fares, Sherbrooke  and  Dorchester  Streets. 
They  are  mainly  residential,  and  only  an 
Decisional  shop  is  foimd.  In  ve.irs  gone 
by  Dorchester  Sluel  wa^  the  piincipal 
residential  street  in  the  cily,  .ni<l  cnnl.iins 
many  fine  old  houses,  some  of  which 
are  still  occupied  by  le.iding  cilizens  of 
Montreal.  The  residence  of  the  late  1-ord 
Strathcona  stands  here.  The  wealthier 
people  now,  however,  for  the  ninsi  pari 
live  in  the  streets  running  up  Ihi- 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Koval,  ami  many 
handsome  homes  have  been  erected  on 
Drummond  Street,  Redpath  and  Ontario 
.\venues,  and  the  Cote  des  Neige  Road. 
The  Grey  Nunnery  is  situated  in  Dorchester 
Street,  some  distance  to  the  west  of 
Dominion  Square.  It  was  founded  in 
1738,  and,  under  the  management  of  llu- 
Grey  Sisters,  forms  a  large  hospital  and 
asylum  for  foundlings,  orphans,  the  aged, 
and  the  infirm.  The  original  building  has 
been  destroyed,  and  those  now  standing 
were  erected  in  1871.  The  Grey  Nunnery 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  populous 
conventual  institutions  in  the  world. 

Some  distance  to  the  east  of  Dominion 
Square,  on  Dorchester  Street,  stands  the 
St.  James'  Club,  one  of  the  leading  clubs 
in  the  city.  Next  to  it  is  the  Eraser 
Institute,  an  excellently  managed  public 
library,  containing  a  useful  and  well- 
chosen  collection  of  books  and  a  small 
coUeclion  of  pictiues.  The  finest  building 
of  all  on  this  street,  however,  is  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  a  huge  edifice 
admirablv  fitted  in  every  wav  for  tlie 
great  work  it  is  performing.  Montreal 
is  well  equipped  with  hospitals,  although 
there  are  times  when  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  accommodation.  One  of  the  finest 
is  the  Royal  Victoria,  which  cost  over 
S  1,000,000  and  is  a  gift  from  Lord  Mount 
Stephen  and  the  late  Lord  Strathcona. 
It  is  situated  on  Pine  Avenue,  close  to 
Mount  Royal,  and  on  the  same  thorough- 
fare stands  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  large  hospital 
under  the  care  of  the  Hospitalieres  de 
St.  Joseph.  The  present  buildings  were 
erected  in  1861,  but  the  institution  was 
founded    as    long    ago   as    1664,    by    Mile. 


1.   DOMINION    SQUARE    AND    MOUNT    ROYAL.  2.   SOUTH    AFRICAN    MEMORIAL. 

3.   MONTREAL    FROM    MOUNT    ROYAL.  4.  MONUMENT    TO    MAISONNEDVE,    PLACE    D'ARMES    SQUARE. 
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Mancc.  one  of  llic  origiiuil  scltlcis  of 
Montreal  and  after  whom  one  of  the 
city's  streets  has  hccn  named.  There  is 
also  the  N'otre  Danie  Hospital,  a  small 
institution  on  Notre  Dame  Slreel,  while 
the  Alexandra  and  St.  I^iiil's  llo.spilals 
have  been  subsidized  by  the  city  for 
infectious  diseases  amon);  the  Knglish- 
speaklnjj  and  Krencli-speakinn  inh.ibilanis 
respectively.  Finally,  there  is  the  Western 
Hospital,  which  stands  on  Dorchester 
Street,  some  distance  to  the  west  of 
Dominion  S<.|u.ire, 

Shcrbrookc  Street,  or  that  section  of  it 
that  lies  to  the  west  of  SI.  Lawrence 
Boulcv.ird,  ranks  amoni;  the  most  lasliion- 
ablc  residential  streets  in  Montreal.  Its 
houses  arc  for  the  most  part  substantial 
buildings  of  grey  limestone  ;  as  one  writer 
has  said,  "  To  promenade  Sherhrooke 
Street  is  to  pass  between  rows  of  stone 
palaces."  On  every  hand  are  evidences 
of  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  Knglish- 
speaking  peoples  of  Montreal,  for  com- 
paratively few  French-Canadians  have 
m.ide  their  homes  on  this  thoroughfare. 

It  is  upon  Sherbrooke  Street  that  there 
stands  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
on  the  American  Continent.  Nearly  loo 
years  ago,  in  1S21,  there  were  laid  the 
found.itions  of  McGill  I'niversity,  a  work 
that  was  rendered  possible  bj-  tlie 
generous  bequest  of  James  McGill,  a 
native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  By  his  will 
he  bequeathed  his  property  of  Burnsidc 
(consisting  of  46  acres  of  land  with  the 
dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  thereon) 
and  a  sum  of  ;^io,ooo  to  found  a  college 
in  a  provincial  university,  for  the  erection 
of  which  the  British  Government  had 
already  provided.  For  one  reason  and 
another,  however,  the  project  of  building 
the  provincial  universitj-  was  abandoned, 
and  McGill  College  was  erected  by  itself. 
It  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  for 
many  years,  but  has  since  been  richly 
endowed  by  public -spirited  citizens  of 
Montreal.  It  now  includes  the  four 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
-Applied  Science,  and  is  affiliated  to  the 
Universities  of  O.xford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin,  under  conditions  which  allow  an 
undergraduate  who  has  taken  two  years' 
work,  and  has  passed  the  second  j'ear 
sessional  examination  in  Arts,  to  pursue  his 
studies  and  take  his  degree  at  any  of 
those  universities  on  a  reduced  period  of 
residence. 

The   college    consists    of   a    number    of 


buildings.  At  (he  end  of  the  main  .tvenuc 
of  approach  from  Sherbrooke  Street  sl.nuN 
the  original  building,  while  li>  the  ii>;lit 
of  the  c.impus,  or,  as  it  would  be  c.dled 
in  Kngland,  the  playing-held,  are  grouped 
the  buildings  presented  by  Sir  William 
Macdonald  and  devoted  to  Chemistrv, 
Physics,  and  Kngineeriug.  It  is  staled 
that  for  completeness  of  equipment  these 
buildings  are  nnsinpassed  in  America. 
In  i()ii  Sir  William  Macdonald  increased 
the  debt  which  Montreal  owes  liini  bv 
donating  a  new  medical  building.  To  the 
left  of  the  cajnpus  are  Molson's  11. ill  and 
the  Kedpath   Library. 

University  life  in  Canada  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  life  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  Supervision  is  much  more 
lax  and  proctors  and  their  accompanving 
"bulldogs"  arc  unknown.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  students  would  tolerate  them.  Tlie 
McGill  man  comes  and  goes  much  as 
he  pleases.  Mariy  of  the  students  are 
supporting  themselves  and  paying  a  large 
proportion  of  their  college  fees  by  Liking 
up  various  branches  of  journalistic  or 
commercial  work.  Some  arc  married  and 
the  fathers  of  families.  How  it  is  possible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  the  university  courses  is  diflicull 
to  understand.  Nevertheless  many  men 
pass  into  the  professions  despite  these 
and  similar  handicaps. 

There  also  stands  on  Sherbrooke  Street 
the  College  de  Montreal,  which  forms  the 
educational  portion  of  the  Seminary  of  St. 
S;ilpice.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Vovt  dc  la  Montague,  (the  ruined  remnants 
of  which  arc  still  standing),  and  consists 
of  a  main  building  725  ft.  long,  with  three 
subsidiary  buildings  in  front  and  two 
behind.  The  college  gives  a  complete 
course  in  the  ecclesiastical  sciences,  while 
on  the  -hillside  above  is  a  large  College 
of  Philosophy  for  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  natural  science.  The  business  offices 
of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  are  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Place  d'Armes  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "  down-town  "  quarter  of 
the  city.  Still  farther  west  on  Sherbrooke 
Street  is  the  huge  building  occupied  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Congrcgalion  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  sisters  of  this  order  have 
another  fine  building  on  the  north-west 
slopes  of  Mount  Royal,  where  stands  the 
Villa  Maria  Convent,  once  known  as 
Monklands  and  a  former  residence  of  the 
Governors-General  of  Canada. 

The  financial  district  lies  near  the 
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harbour  and  between  PI. ice  d'.Viuies  in 
the  east  aiul  Victoria  Sipiare  in  the  west. 
The  in. lit!  .tileries  east  and  west  are  St, 
J, lilies' and  Notre  Dame  Streets,  while  lo 
the  north  and  south  1  iiii  McGill  Street  and 
SI.  Lawrence  Boulevard,  Upon  St.  James' 
and  Notre  Dame  Sheets  and  the  many 
streets  intersecting  these  are  the  homes  of 
nunierous  b.mks,  trust  coinpanies.  insurance 
conip.inies,  stock  brokers,  and  ollui  financial 
enterprises.  Such  streets  as  SI,  l""ian(,ois 
Xavier,  SI,  Peter,  and  Sacrament  Street, 
are  ciiiioiisly  reminiscent  of  eeitain  parts 
111  llie  lin,iMci,il  i|u.nler  111  the  City  of 
London.  TIkv  ate  narrow,  with  here  and 
there  irregular  abutments,  while  the 
buildings  ,iie  for  the  most  pail  old  and 
rather  dingy.  The  Montreal  Slock  Ex- 
change stands  upon  .SI.  I-'rangois  Xavier 
Street,  and  presents  a  busy  scene  during 
official  hours.  llpon  St.  James'  Street 
stand  many  fine  buildings,  most  of  which 
are  owned  by  one  or  other  of  the  great 
Canadian  banks.  The  interior  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  presents  a  triilv  mag- 
nificent sight  which  comes  as  a  greater 
surprise,  since  the  exterior,  although  of 
substantial  con>truction,  is  rather  dingy 
and  seems  to  betray  a  certain  lack  of  care. 
Within,  however,  splendour  is  on  every 
side.  Above  a  spacious  foyer  rises  a 
beautiful  "  Guastavino "  dome,  72  ft,  in 
diameter,  around  which  two  or  three 
galleries  have  been  built.  Four  handMinie 
pill. us  of  dark  green  marble,  surmounted 
by  ornamental  work  in  gilt,  stand  in  the 
foyer,  while  in  the  main  banking  build- 
ing itself  no  fewer  than  32  of  these 
pillars  have  been  placed  at  regular  intervals. 
A  white  and  grey  marble  floor  is  well 
shown  off  by  rich  fittings  and  furniture 
of  oak  and  mahogany,  and  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  runs  a  counter 
of  richly  marked  marble.  Numerous 
h.indsome  standard  lamps  provide  both 
artificial  light  and  additional  adornment, 
while  a  ceiling  of  white  and  gold  is  a 
fitting  canop)'  for  so  much  luxury.  There 
is  no  bank  building  in  Canada  to  com- 
pare with  the  headquarters  of  tlie  P,ank 
of  Montreal, 

There  are  many  other  handsome  and 
substantial  buildings  on  St,  James'  Street,  of 
which  the  home  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  with  its  six  huge  granite  pillars 
supporting  a  handsome  portico,  is  one  of  j 
the  foremost.  There  is  also  the  Trans-  , 
portation  Building,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the   city   and    the   one    that    most    closely 


1,  COURTS    OF    JUSTICE.  2.   AUTUMN    ON    MOUNT    ROYAL.  3.    PLACE    VIGER    SQUARE. 

4    SHERBROOKE    STREET    LOOKING    WEST    FROM    NEAR    AYLMER    STREET. 
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resembles  tlic  well' equipped  skyscrapers  ol 
New  York.  It  has  ten  stories  ami  occupies 
a  large  frontane  on  St.  James',  Notre  Dame, 
and  St.  Franvois  Xavicr  Streets.  Other 
buildings  to  be  noticed  in  St.  James'  Street 
:irc  the  Montreal  Public  Service  Corporation 
Building,  the  L'ouiuierci.il  I'liion  (in  which 
the  L'nion  li;ink  ot  C'.in.ula  li.is  niaile  its 
home),  the  B:tnk  of  Ottawa,  all  of  which 
have  ten  stories,  and  the  Merchants  Hank. 
Molsons  lliuk.  the  arcliitcctur.il  scheme 
of  which  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
surrounding  buildings,  the  Canada  Life 
Kuilding,  the  Ou.irdian  Building  with  nine 
stories,  the  Hank  of  Hriti>h  North  .\merica 
iwhich  has  only  just  been  completed  and 
stands  out  well  by  rc^ison  of  its  virgin 
wliitel.  the  Koyal  H.iiik.  the  olTices  of  the 
Cauadi.iTi  I'aiilic  K'.iilwav.  and  the  post 
otftce. 

In  the  centre  oi  I'lacc  li  .\riiics,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  St. 
James'  and  Notre  Oame  Streets  respectively, 
stands  a  statue  of  Maisonneuvc  which  was 
erected  in  1S95.  .-Vt  the  corners  of  the 
pedestal  are  figures  of  Jeanne  Mance, 
already  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  an  Iroquois  warrior,  Charles 
Lemoyne,  one  of  the  le.iding  colonists  of 
Montrc;il  when  it  was  known  as  Ville  Marie, 
and  Lambert  Closse,  the  first  town-major 
of  Ville  Marie,  who  fell  fighting  the 
Iroquois. 

Place  d'Armes  is  also  the  site  of  the 
Gothic  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in 
1824.  One  of  the  l.irgest  churches  in 
America,  it  measures  255  ft.  long  and 
135  ft.  wide,  and  can  accommodate  over 
I2.000  people.  Its  two  towers  arc  227  ft. 
liigh,  and  from  their  summits  a  magnificent 
view  can  be  obtained  of  Montreal.  Mr. 
\V.  D.  Hosvells,  in  "Their  Wedding 
Journey,"  describes  the  view  as  follows  : 
■'  So  far  as  the  eye  reaches  it  dwells  only 
upon  what  is  magnificent.  .All  the  features 
of  that  landscape  are  grand.  Below  you 
spreads  the  city,  which  has  less  that  is 
merely  mean  in  it  than  any  other  city  of 
our  continent,  and  which  is  everywhere 
ennobled  by  stately  civic  edifices,  adorned 
by  tasteful  churches,  and  skirted  by  fuU- 
foliaged  avenues  of  mansions  and  villas. 
Behind  it  rises  the  beautiful  mountain, 
green  with  woods  and  gardens  to  the  crest, 
and  flanked  on  the  east  bv  an  endless 
fertile  plain,  and  on  the  west  by  another 
expanse,  through  which  the  Ottawa  rushes, 
turbid  and  dark,  to  its  confiiience  with  the 
St.    Lawrence.     Then    these    two    mightv 


streams  commnigled  llow  past  the  city, 
lighting  up  the  vast  champaign  country  to 
the  south,  while  upon  the  utmost  southern 
verge,  as  on  the  northern,  rise  the  cloiulv 
summits  ol  far-olY  mount.iins."  The  pictui  e 
is  perhaps  a  little  ovcrdr.iwii,  foi  Mr. 
Howells  evidently  did  not  see  the  slums 
and  the  misery  and  squ.ilor  th.it  are  to  be 
found  within  a  short  distance  of  that  very 
church. 

.\  few  yards  east  of  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  are  founti  two  huge  buildings 
in  which  are  centred  the  municipal  life 
of  the  city,  the  Court  House  and  the  City 
Hall.  The  former  has  a  large  central  dome, 
while  the  latter  has  the  mansard  roofs  so 
common  upon  public  buildings  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  French  Canada.  I'.otli 
structures  are  much  larger  than  appe.irs 
from  the  outside,  the  Court  House  being 
surprisingly  sp.acious.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  road  stands  a  low  whitewashed 
building,  the  old  Chateau  de  Ramezay. 
which  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Claude  de  Ramezay, 
wlio  built  the  chateau,  was  Governor  of 
M0nlre.1l  from  1703  to  1724,  and  the  last 
F'rench  Governor  to  hold  office.  Around 
his  chateau  stood  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  seigneurs  and  courtiers  of  France  ; 
it  was  the  centre  of  fashionable  society  in 
Montreal,  the  place  where  the  beauty  and 
wit  of  the  town  were  wont  to  forgather. 
To-day  warehouses,  sheds,  and  dingy  stores 
form  a  less  romantic  environment,  while 
the  chateau  itself  is  maintained  by  the  city 
as  a  Museum.  During  its  eventful  career  it 
has  served  a  number  of  purposes.  Under 
the  name  of  India  House  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fur  trade  in  Canada,  and 
later,  as  Government  House,  was  the 
official  residence  of  tlie  British  (Governors. 
Upon  the  withdrawal  of  parliamentary 
government  from  Canada  in  1837,  tlic 
chateau  bec.ime  the  seat  of  the  Special 
Council  that  legislated  in  its  stead,  and  in 
1845,  wiien  Montreal  became  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  United  I'rovinces  of 
Canada,  it  was  used  for  departmental 
offices.  On  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Ottawa  in  1849  the  chateau 
was  successively  occupied  by  the  Law 
Courts,  a  normal  school,  and  the  medical 
branches  of  Laval  University.  The  citizens 
of  Montreal  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
retain  the  historic  relics  of  former  times, 
and  it  is  to  be  cordially  hoped  that  the 
Chateau  de  Ramezay  will  be  preserved  to 
future  generations. 
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Close  to  the  Ch.'ileau  de  Rame/.ay  is 
Jacques  Cartier  Square,  in  wliich  stanils  one 
of  the  oldest  mohuuienls  ui  the  city,  that 
erected  to  Lord  Nelson  in  iiSiiS.  II  talus 
the  form  of  a  column  surmounleil  by  a 
st.itue  of  the  famous  admir.il.  At  tlie 
noi  tlierii  end  of  the  square  and  at  the  back 
of  the  Court  House  and  City  Hall  extends 
the  Champs-de-Mars,  formerly  the  parade 
ground  of  the  British  troops,  but  now 
mainly  used  for  open-air  meetings  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  from  here  that  salutes 
are  tired  on  special  occasions,  such  as  llie 
King's  birtlulay. 

Beyond  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay  Notre 
D.ime  Street  assumes  a  depressing  appear- 
ance, and  the  only  sight  of  any  interest 
at  all  except  for  factories  is  Sohmer  I'aik, 
one  of  those  alfresco  amusement  palaces 
whicli  are  so  popular  iipmi  the  American 
Continent.  Along  the  water-front  are  the 
extensive  works  owned  by  some  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  companies  in  Canada, 
while  everywhere  are  squalid,  tumble-down 
houses  and  small  shops,  the  owners  of 
which  eke  out  a  scanty  existence  as  best 
they  can. 

There  still,  however,  remain  a  few  pl.ice^ 
of  interest  which  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. Opposite  the  Place  Viger  Station 
is  the  square  bearing  the  same  name.  I'his 
is  the  favourite  promenade  for  the  French 
population  during  the  summer  months,  and 
affords  a  lively  spectacle  on  fine  evenings 
when  the  band  is  playing  and  the  walks 
thronged  with  a  vivacious  crowd.  The 
statue  erected  here  is  that  of  J.  O.  Chcnier, 
who  was  killed  at  St.  Kustache  in  1837.  St. 
Denis  Street  forms  the  western  boundarv 
of  tile  square,  and  not  far  along  that 
tlioroughfare  stands  Laval  University,  a 
French  institution  noted  for  its  course  in 
law.  The  structure  is  of  Renaissance 
architecture,  and  has  a  frontage  of  190  ft. 
The  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Art 
are  situated  here,  while  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  are  maintained  a  Theological 
Faculty,  a  Polytechnic  School,  and  a 
Veterinary   Department. 

Several  interesting  spots  abut  upon  the 
harbour  front.  Bonsecours  Market,  a  large 
building  nearly  500  ft.  long,  is  a  very 
crow-ded  place  on  market  days,  when  the 
farmers  come  in  from  the  neighbouring 
countryside  to  dispose  of  their  produce 
and  purchase  stores.  Close  to  the  market 
is  the  Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours  Church, 
the  favourite  place  of  worship  for  sailors, 
by  whom  votive  offerings  111  the  shape  of 
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litllf  toy  stiMincrs  luivc  been  luin>;  in 
front  ol  tlic  lijjlits.  Tliis  little  cliiircli  was 
founded  in  1657,  and  dates  in  its  present 
form  from  1771.  Not  many  years  ajjo  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction,  and  was  only 
s;>vcd  by  the  vigorous  appeal  of  a  few 
Protestants.  It  is  a  quiet  shrine  tliat  lias 
won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  people 
who  turn  with  indifl'ercnce  from  the 
ecclesiastical  magnificence  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  Farther  west  is  the  Place 
d'Youville.  a  cohlile-stoned  thoroughfare 
tlanke<l  on  cither  side  hv  sniall  and  in 
some  cases  rather  dilapidated  warehouses. 
Here  is  situ.ited  the  Customs  Mouse,  a 
st>lid  grey  stone  building  of  substantial 
proportions  but  dingy  appearance  despite 
its  clock  tower  and  gaily  flapping  Union 
Jack.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  Hon.  James  Young, 
"through  whose  foresight, public  spirit. and 
energs"  Montreal  has  become  the  national 
port  of  Canada."  It  was  quite  close  to 
the  Customs  House  that  there  landed  on 
M.iy  iS,  1642,  the  founders  of  Montreal, 
commanded  by  Paul  de  Chomedv,  Sienr 
de  Maisonneuvc.  A  monument  commemo- 
rates the  event. 

Montreal's  proudest  possession,  one  tliat 
the  citizens  \'aluc  more  than  all  the 
handsome  buildings,  picturesque  churches, 
gloomy  convents,  and  historical  relics  is 
Mount  Royal  and  the  park  that  has  been 
created  upon  its  lower  slopes.  It  is  to  the 
summit  of  this  miniature  mountain  that  the 
enthusiastic  citizen  lirst  directs  the  steps  of 
the  curious  stranger,  and  from  Look-out 
Point,  900  ft.  above  sea-level  and  750  ft. 
above  the  river,  shows  him  tlic  city 
spreading  out  below,  the  winding  St. 
Lawrence  with  the  Island  of  St.  Helen, 
and  in  the  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  the  hills  of  Montarville,  Bcloeil,  Mount 
Kougemont,  with  Mount  Yamaska  behind 
it.  Mount  Shefford,  and  the  conical  Mount 
Johnson.  In  the  distance,  to  the  south- 
west, are  the  Adirondacks,  and  to  the 
south-east  the  Green  Mountains.  It  is  a 
favourite  spot,  this,  and  on  Saturdavs  and 
Sundays  thousands  of  people  arc  drawn 
to  the  summit  by  the  cars  of  the  In- 
cline Railway.  On  its  eastern  slope  is 
Fletcher's  Field,  a  plain  of  about  a  mile 
in  length  and  400  yards  in  width,  which 
forms  an  admirable  playground,  and 
is  indeed  utilized  to  its  full  extent  lor 
that  purpose. 

Several  other  parks  exist  in  different 
parts   of   the   city,   the   prettiest   probably 


being  th.it  m  W'eslmonnt,  a  western  and 
the  most  fashionable  suburb.  Lafonl.iine 
I'ark.  in  the  cast  end,  is  the  resort  of  the 
French  section  of  the  popul.ttion,  while 
another  pleasant  park  is  situated  on  the 
Island  of  St.  Helen.  This  island  was 
named  after  Champlain's  wife,  the  lirst 
Kuropean  lady  that  came  to  Canada,  and 
is  reached  by  .1  small  steamer  plving  from 
Bousecouis  Wharf.  .\  fori  and  bariacks, 
formerly  used  by  the  Ihitisli  troops,  still 
remain.  Playgrounds  are  numerous,  for 
in  addition  to  the  campus  of  McCiill 
I'niversily  there  are  the  spacious  grounds 
of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, with  ample  accommodation  for  base- 
liall,  lacrosse,  football,  cricket,  and  tennis  ; 
the  Shamrock  grounds,  and  various  other 
open  spaces.  Altogether  Montreal  is  well 
provided  with  means  of  recreation, 
and  many  of  the  newer  Western  cities 
might  with  advantage  lake  a  leaf  oul  of 
its  book. 

The  suburbs  on  ever)'  side  of  the  city  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  every  year  sees  some 
fresh  district  opened  up.  The  housing 
question  is  as  acute  in  this  old  settled 
city  as  in  any  of  tlie  new  communities 
in  Western  Canada.  Montreal  is  probably 
absorbing  more  people  every  year  than  any 
other  Canadian  city.  According  to  the 
census  of  lyii,  taken  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  its  population  was  470,480, 
of  which  2yH,S78  were  of  French  origin. 
This,  however,  did  not  include  the  residents 
of  such  suburbs  as  Westmount,  Maison- 
neuvc, Verdun,  Lachine,  and  other  munici- 
palities which  are  really  parts  of  Montreal. 
To-day  (May  1914)  there  are  scarcely  fewer 
than  650,000  people  within  the  citv  and 
its  suburbs.  The  rapiditv  witli  which 
Montreal  is  growing  will  be  realized  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  igoi  the  population  was 
267,730,  or,  with  suburbs,  about  295,000. 
Montreal  expects  to  have  a  population  of 
a  million  in  less  than  a  decade,  and 
everything  seems  to  signify  that  its 
expectations  will  be  realized. 

The  problem  of  housing  the  thousands 
of  people  that  settle  in  the  city  each  year 
is  naturally  not  easy  of  solution.  The 
population  is  increasing  each  year  by  about 
30,000,  so  if  5  persons  be  allotted  to 
one  house  or  fiat,  it  means  that  6,000 
new  domiciles  must  be  erected  everj'  12 
months.  Needless  to  say,  although  the 
building  trade  is  prosperous,  nothing  like 
this  is  accomplished.  As  a  consequence 
high  rentals  prevail  everywhere,  and  several 
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sections  of  the  city  aie  baillv  overcrowded. 
In  the  east  end  .ue  in. my  slums,  the  ciiiial 
of  which  could  scarcely  be  lomid  m  the 
poorest  ipiarters  of  London,  liiiMiiugh.iin, 
or  Glasgow.  Prominent  men  and  womum. 
who  have  studied  the  social  conditions  of 
many  countries,  have  sligmati/ed  Montreal 
as  one  of  the  worst  cities  in  this  respect 
in  the  world.  They  disagree  enliiely 
Willi  Mr.  lldwells,  who  spoke  of  the 
city  "  wliich  has  less  llial  is  iiun-lv  iiu-.iii 
in  it  lli.ni  any  ullier  cilv  of  our  couli- 
neiit." 

Insuflicient  accoininod.ilioii  .uul  high 
rents  are,  however,  but  two  of  Hie  evils 
with  which  the  citizens  have  to  conlend. 
The  policy  of  the  city  council  in  many 
directions  has  loo  long  been  of  a  laissc:- 
/aire  character,  and  while  a  few  iinprove- 
iiients  in  public  iilililies  are  now  being 
inauguraled,  the  ill-el'fects  of  an  unpro- 
grcssive  regime  are  slill  apparent.  Tlu- 
streets  in  many  |ilaces  are  unworthy  i)f 
the  city.  The  water  supply  was  for  man) 
years  a  source  of  much  illness.  Montreal, 
in  fact,  has  the  largest  percentage  of 
typhoid  on  llie  .\nierican  Coiilinenl.  Tlie 
arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  garbage 
are  entirely  inadequate.  The  cliief  of 
police  has  himself  called  Montreal  "  llie 
worst  policed  city  on  the  continent."  The 
lire  brigade  alone  stands  out  as  an  example 
of  civic  efficiency,  and  consistently  docs 
splendid  work  despite  tlie  frequency  witli 
which  it  is  called  upon  and,  in  winter,  the 
adverse  climatic  conditions  witli  wliich  it  has 
to  contend.  Perhaps  the  most  distressing 
result  of  the  overcrowded  poor  quarters 
is  the  heavy  infantile  mortality.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  the  infant  mortality  of 
Montreal  is  more  than  double  that  of  aiiv 
other  large  city  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  4,835  infants  having  died  during 
1912.  The  housing  conditions  are  partly 
responsible  for  this  ;  to  an  inadequate  dairy 
supervision  and  a  rcsullaMt  dirty  milk 
supply  must  also  he  atliibulcd  a  share  of 
the  blame.  There  is  a  third  reason, 
however  :  the  artificial  restriction  of  families 
is  forbidden  hy  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  the  strain  of  constant  child-bearing 
upon  French-Canadian  wives  naturally 
results  in  the  birth  of  consumptive, 
rickety  weaklings. 

Heavy  infant  mortality  is  not  the  only 
sad  aspect  of  life  in  Montreal.  Kconoinic 
conditions  are  such  as  do  not  tend  to  a 
high  standard  of  morality  among  women 
operatives.       .An    official    of    the    Juvenile 
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Court,  Mrs.  Henderson,  has  said  in  this 
connection.  "  Two-thirds  of  factory  Labour 
in  this  province  arc  tloiie  l\v  women  and 
children,"  and  in  connection  witli  tliat  fact, 
adds  this :  "  that  in  no  city,  not  even  m  New 
York,  where  1  have  worked  in  the  slums,  is 
there  a  greater  proportion  of  ijirls  between 
the  ages  of  uand  iS  living  immor.il  lives. 
Does  that  look  as  if  they  were  sufliciently 
paid  ?  ■■ 

The  most  popular  residential  suburbs 
.ve  the  Annex,  Maisonneuve,  Westmount, 
Verdun,  Xolrc  Oame  de  Grace,  and 
Oulremont.  The  cheapest  .-»re  Maisonneuve 
and  Verdun,  where  4-room  flats  may  he 
reMti-<l  lor  .1^  low  a  lii;uri'    ■-  <i  ■    1  ni.,iiili 


lower  than  those  obtaining  in  the  Amie.\. 
Still  farther  out  is  Montreal  West,  a  really 
pleasant  spot,  where  a  few  exceptionally 
nice  residences  have  been  built. 

While  at  present  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  cily 
live  in  the  suburbs  euuuier.ited  above,  there 
is  a  growing  teiuliiKV  to  u\ove  to  the  south 
shore  of  the  river,  where  arc  situated  the 
municipalities  of  St.  Lambert,  Montreal 
Sinilh,  and  Lougeuil.  Here  rents  are 
comparatively  low,  while  the  probability 
of  much  industrial  development  has  led 
manv  people  t*  buy  land  and  erect  houses 
lliereon,  with  a  view  to  re-selling  at  a 
~iili-l;tnlial    profit.     Il    is   not   unlikely  that 
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Verj'  many  people  live  in  the  Annex,  a  not 
unpleasant  district  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
where  flats  may  be  rented  at  anything  from 
S20  to  S50  a  month,  and  the  more  luxurious 
heated  apartments  at  from  S40  to  880  a 
month.  Outremont  is  a  pleasant  suburb 
adjoining  the  Annex,  and  rents  are  about 
the  same  as  in  the  latter.  Westmount,  in 
the  west  end  of  the  city,  is  the  most 
fashionable  and  the  most  expensive 
residential  district.  There  houses  are 
more  common  than  flats,  and  many  have 
the  luxury  of  a  small  garden.  Beyond 
Westmount  is  tlie  new  suburb  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace,  where   rents  are  bliohtlv 


St.  Lambert  will  ultimately  stand  in  the 
same  relationship  to  Montreal  as  Brooklyn 
does  to  New  York,  for  it  is  here  that  the 
cheapest  sites  may  be  had  for  factories  and 
warehouses.  Connection  with  the  city  is 
afforded  by  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge. 
It  was  built  in  1898-9,  and  is  a  pin- 
connected  truss-bridge  with  25  spans, 
accommodating  2  railway  tracks,  together 
with  2  roadways  and  2  footpaths.  The 
cost  of  construction  was  §20,000,000.  This 
bridge  was  built  over  and  around  the 
Victoria  Tubular  Bridge,  which  was 
designed  by  Robert  Stephenson  and  A.  M. 
Ross  on  the  same  principle  that  had 
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been  successliilly  .ipplied  bv  Slephenson 
in  the  case  of  the  Mrilauni.i  liridgt-  over 
the  Menai  Strait.  An  electric  railway  runs 
across  it  and  links  up  (he  ci(v  with  llic 
south  shine. 

I'pon  the  Islaiul  of  MhiiIumI.  iiHinnuin 
cation  between  the  cily  and  the  subui  lis 
is  provided  by  an  electric  tramway, 
conducted  by  a  private  company.  Tin- 
cars  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  built  and 
commodious,  but  the  management  does  not 
always  lind  it  easy  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  transportalinn. 
There  appears  to  be  ,1  generous  number 
of  cars  running  to  and  from  the  suburbs, 
but  at  certain  hours  of  tlie  dav  they  are 
very  much  overcrowded.  As  in  most  olhii 
Canadian  cities,  a  miifoim  fare  of  5  cents 
is'charged  whether  the  passenger  be  going 
a  short  distance  or  the  eiitiiu  Iiiiglh  of 
the  city. 

In  the  near  future,  however,  lliese  Iraii^ 
purtalion  facilities  will  be  largely  supple- 
mented by  an  electric  railway  which  is 
now  upon  the  point  of  completion.  The 
Mount  Royal  Tunnel  and  Terminal 
Conipaiiy,  Ltd..  a  subsidiary  conipanv 
to  tile  CaiLidiaii  Northern  Railwav,  li.ive 
constructed  a  tunnel  underneath  Mount 
Royal,  through  which  a  local  service  will 
be  operated  and  which  will  serve  as  an 
entry  into  Montreal  for  the  Canadian 
Northern.  The  Passenger  Terinin.il  is 
located  between  Cathcart  and  Lagau- 
chetiere,  St.  Monique,  and  Mansfield  Streets, 
a  convenient  situation  for  both  the  up-town 
and  down-town  business  districts.  The 
tunnel  emerges  from  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  where  a  large  tract  of 
farm  land  has  been  bought,  extending 
nortli-westerly  to  the  Back,  or  Ottawa 
River.  Much  of  this  land,  which  is  not 
needed  for  shops,  yards,  and  other  railroad 
services,  has  been  subdivided  and  is 
being  sold  in  town  lots  ;  in  fact,  there  has 
alread\'  been  incorporated  the  town  of 
Mount  Royal.  As  the  tunnel  will  bring 
this  locality  within  less  than  10  minutes  of 
the  very  centre  of  Montreal,  a  good  many 
people  have  invested  in  lots,  and  as  soon 
as  the  train  service  is  inaugurated  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  large 
exodus  from  other  and  crowded  parts  of 
the  city  to  the  new  suburb. 

Apart  from  the  closer  suburbs  of  Mon- 
treal, there  are  a  number  of  small  places  at 
greater  distances  from  the  city  which,  in 
the  summer  months  especially,  attract  a 
number  of  the  citizens.      Thev  are  mainly 
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situated  on  llic  >horcs  of  Lake  St.  l.oiiis 
and  arc  connccled  with  the  city  l>y  the 
Grand  I'runk  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Railways,  Machine  is  a  pretty  spot, 
singularly  like  a  suburb  of  'ionic  Krcnch 
town,  with  its  parish  church,  high-wallcd 
convent,  n)ans:ird  ro<.ifs,  and  little  French 
shops.  The  famous  I^ichinc  Knpids, 
which  necessitated  the  building  of  the 
Ship  Canal,  arc  situated  here.  Kornierly, 
before  the  canal  was  built  and  boats 
from  the  (ireat  Lakes  could  not  reach 
Montreal,  Lachine  had  an  entrepot 
trade  of  some  importance.  Nowadays, 
however,  it  is  chiclly  known  as  a  suburban 
summer  resort.  Dorval,  Ui.xic,  and  SI. 
.Vnncs  arc  favourite  resorts,  while  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  Chateaujjuay 
is  popular. 

H.  and  A.  ALLAN. 

On  a  summer's  day  in  June  in  the 
year  1819  there  crept  across  the  bar  of 
Greenock  Harbour  a  wooden  sailing  ship, 
a  hrigantinc,  that  bore  upon  her  carved 
stern  the  simple  name  '^caii.  Upon  the 
poop  stood  the  commander.  Captain 
.Mexander  .\llan. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  on  January 
17,  1914,  there  floated  down  the  River 
Mersey  for  the  first  time  a  steel-clad 
Titan,  a  leviathan  in  the  construction  of 
which  the  cumulative  result  of  nearly  a 
century's  progress  in  shipbuilding  was 
expressed.  The  letters  of  brass  fastened 
upon  her  bow  spelt  the  name  Ahaliaii, 
while  the  funnels  of  red,  white,  and  black 
proclaimed  her  as  a  liner  of  the  Allan 
Line,  the  company  that  had  been  founded 
so  many  years  before  by  Captain 
Alexander  Allan. 

In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  launching  of  the  two  vessels  the  most 
far-reaching  discoveries  had  been  made 
and  science  has  been  entirely  revolu- 
tionized. The  development  of  steam  as 
a  propelling  power  and  its  application  to 
ships  was,  of  course,  by  far  the  most 
important,  although  there  had  also  been 
the  changes  from  wood  to  iron  and  from 
iron  to  steel  in  naval  construction.  In 
the  evolution  of  the  steam-propelled 
vessel  and  in  the  development  of  the 
many  improvements  in  construction, 
propulsion,  and  navigation,  the  .\llan  Line, 
the    popular   name    of   the    marine   trans- 


poil.ilion  service  c*>iiducled  by  Messrs. 
II.  .uid  .'V.Allan  of  Montreal,  h.ive  always 
evinced  the  utmost  interest  and  shown 
the  greatest  enterprise.  Kach  advan- 
tageous change  has  been  adopted,  such 
as  from  single  to  twin  and  triple- 
expansion  engines  and  triple  .screws  ; 
from  reciprocating  compound  engines  to 
triple-expansion  and  then  to  direct- 
acting  turbines  driving  triple  screws ; 
and  then  to  tlie  latest  type  of  turbines 
driving  four  screws  such  as  .ue  installed 
in  the  vessel  ju>t  nwnlioned,  the  Ahatuiii, 
and  in  her  sister  ship  the  Ciiliitiium. 

Captain  Alexander  Allan,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Jean,  was,  with  his  son 
Hugh,  the  first  of  the  Allan  family  to 
make  his  permanent  residence  in  Montreal, 
which  he  did  in  1826.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  joined  by  another  son,  Andrew, 
and  together  they  commenced  to  build 
up  the  large  business  which  after  various 
changes  in  the  title  and  personnel  became 
known  in  1860  as  the  firm  of  Hugh  and 
Andrew  Allan,  the  name  under  which  it 
operates  at  the  present  day. 

Until  1852  the  ships  employed  in  llie 
service  of  the  firm  were  all  sailing  vessels, 
and  often  took  from  30  to  40  days  to 
cross  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada.  Iji 
that  vear,  however,  the  firm  placed  their 
first  contract  for  two  iron  steamers,  the 
Canadian  and  the  Indian,  wliich  were 
built  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  apiece,  had  a 
gross  tonnage  of  1,700  tons  each,  and  a 
maximum  speed  of  1 1  knots.  Both  vessels 
were  afterwards  employed  as  troop-ships 
during  the  Crimean  War  in  1854  and 
1855.  In  1856  the  firm's  fleet  was 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon,  a  fine  speedy  vessel  which 
once  actually  succeeded  in  making  the 
run  between  Quebec  and  Liverpool  in  9 
days  and  5  hours,  not  so  very  much  more 
than  is  taken  by  the  steamers  of  to-day. 
In  the  same  year  the  Liverpool  branch 
of  the  firm  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bryce 
Allan,  under  the   title   of   Allan    Bros. 

There  are  those  who  are  inclined  to 
cavil  at  the  cost  of  modern  transatlantic 
passages  and  comment  scathingly  upon 
the  iniquities  of  some  nebulous  shipping 
combine.  Yet  the  first-class  fare  from 
England  to  Canada  on  the  Allan  boats 
of  to-day  differs  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  fare  charged  in  the  da\s  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon.  But  what  a  difference  there 
is  in  the  accommodation  and  safety  !  It 
is  no  reflection  upon  the  management  of 
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the  Allan  Line  to  say  that  50  or  i>i> 
years  ago  a  sea  voyage  was  an  orde.il 
that  only  the  hardiest  and  Ihe  Ici-I 
susceptible  to  disconifnri  f.inil  wilh 
equanimity.  To-day  it  is  one  ol  the 
luxuiies  of  the  age.  So  far  a^  the 
internal  economy  of  huge  modern  liners 
such  as  the  Ahalian  .md  I'lil^aiuin  is 
concerned  the  passenger  might  well 
believe  liimself  to  be  within  the  portals 
of  one  of  London's  great  hotels.  In 
accommodation,  food,  surroundings,  and 
service  there  is  .t  world  of  difference 
between  the  vessel  of  i8s'i  iiiid  Ihe 
liner  of  1914,  yet  by  expert  manage- 
ment and  the  closest  attention  to  details 
il  is  still  possible  to  convey  saloon  pas- 
sengers at  a  fare  of  approximately  880, 
the  fare  which  was  charged  over  50  years 
ago. 

I'nlil  1858  the  linn  h;ul  been  operating 
a  fortnightly  service  only  between  Liver- 
pool and  Quebec,  but  it  was  fell  lliat 
a  weekly  service  was  necessary,  an 
opinion  in  which  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment coiicurrefl,  and  an  innovation  to 
wliich  tiiey  lent  their  support  by 
increasing  their  subsidy  to  |2o8,ooo  per 
.-innum.  To  effect  this  alteration  four 
larger  boats  were  ordered,  the  North 
Hnton,  Kova  Scolian,  Hohcniian,  and 
Hungarian,  all  built  on  similar  lines  and 
having  a  gross  tonnage  of  about  2,200 
tons. 

During  the  next  few  years  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  and  ever- 
improving  steamers  was  added  to  the 
Allan  fleet,  and  in  1872  the  firm  were 
able  to  secure  their  first  mail  contract 
from  the  Government  of  Newfoundland. 
They  had  also  been  able  to  effect  an 
arrangement  by  which  they  became  tlieir 
own  underwriters,  a  plan  which  resulted 
in  the  saving  each  year  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  that  would  otherwise 
liave  been  expended  in  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

The  year  1879  marked,  so  far  as  the 
Allan  Line  was  concerned,  a  new  era 
in  naval  construction,  for  in  that  year 
they  launched  the  Buenos  Ayrean,  one  of 
the  first  boats  to  be  built  entirely  of 
steel.  A  number  of  other  steamers  were 
also  acquired,  and  in  1881  the  Parisian, 
which  is  still  in  commission,  was  launched. 
With  their  increased  fleet  the  firm  were 
able  to  deal  more  readily  with  their 
growing  Glasgow  trade,  and  established 
a     weekly     service     of     large     steamers 
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bcUvccH  tlic  Scotcli  iH)rl  ami  Moiilio.il, 
a  scr\-icc  thai  is  iiiainlaiiiccl  at  llic 
present  lime.  At  the  s.iine  time  lliere 
were  estahlislied  rejjiil.ir  lines  In-lvveen 
tilasgow  and  Hostun,  Cilasgow  and 
IMiiladelphia.  and  a  trimonthly  line 
lictweeii  London  and  Montreal,  in  con- 
nection with  which  blanch  olVicev  were 
opened  in  Hoston.  IMiiladelphia.  and 
London,  and  an  ajjency  cslalilished  in 
Chicago.    In  cous<x|ucnce   of    the  action 


corned  with  transatlantic  traflic,  and 
keeps  ;i  steamers,  with  .111  aj;nregale 
tonnage  of  Jtj.ooo  tons,  plying  lielween 
the  United  Kingdom  and  L'aii.idian  and 
American  ports.  .Among  their  vessels 
are,  besitles  the  Ahntiiin  and  Ciilfiiirinn, 
the  Virgiiiiiiii  and  \'icloiiiiii,  which  were 
pl.iccd  ill  service  in  11)05  and  register 
ij.ixx)  tons  apiece.  'I'liey  arc  equipped 
with  Parsons  triplicate  tiirliine  engines 
driving     three     iiulepeiuleni     shafts,     and 


Havre     and      l.ciiulon  ;     lin-imi  (il.isgow; 
I'liil.idelphia  (il,isgnw. 

The  latest  vessel  to  be  put  into  coin- 
mission,  the  Alsalian,  deserves  to  be  more 
minutely  described  than  the  exigencies 
of  space  render  possible  here.  The 
object  of  the  linn  in  designing  a  sliip 
of  this  ii,itiiie  w.is  to  iibt.iiii  a  vessel 
suitable  for  the  Canadian  trade  and 
whicli  would  at  the  same  time  atlr.icl 
all      classes     of     passengers.      I'irst-il.iss 
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of  another  shipping  company,  which 
although  primarily  engaged  in  tlie  South 
American  tr.idc  had  turned  their  attention 
to  Canada,  a  line  was  established  between 
Glasgow  and  the  River  Plate. 

By  the  year  1891  the  firm  were 
operating  8  lines,  in  which  33  ships  were 
engaged,  including  6  steamers  previously 
belonging  to  the  State  Line,  running 
between  Glasgow  and  New  York,  which 
had  been  absorbed  by  Messrs.  H.  and  A. 
Allan.  A  number  of  boats  were  also 
trading  to  Calcutta,  Bermuda,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

To-day   the   Allan  Line  is    chiefl\-   con- 


capable  of  maintaining  an  aver.age  speed 
at  sea  of  17  knots  per  hour.  Fitted 
with  six  passenger  decks  they  can 
accommodate  with  comfort  250  first- 
class,  300  second-class,  and  800  third- 
class  passengers.  Otlicr  vessels  included 
in  the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  services 
are  of  the  twin-screw  tj'pe,  and  consist 
of  the  Corsican,  ir.ooo  tons;  Tunisian, 
10,576  tons  ;  Grampian,  10,000  tons  ; 
Hesperian,  10,000  tons ;  Scolian,  10,500 
tons  ;  and  Ionian,  9,000  tons.  The  various 
routes  by  which  the  ships  of  the  Allan 
fleet  cross  the  .Atlantic  arc  Montreal- 
Liverpool  ;  Montreal-Glasgow  ;  Montreal- 
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passengers  liave  generally  been  in  .1 
position  to  demand  whatever  they  may 
think  necessary  for  their  comfort  and 
ease  ;  third-class  passengers  have  only 
too  often  been  obliged  to  pnl  up  with 
accommodation  of  a  most  inferior  kind. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Government 
once  expressed  it,  "  A  vessel  like  the 
Alsatian  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  progress  of  civilization,  in  the  fact 
that  it  gave  so  much  attention  to  what 
he  might  call  tlic  bottom  stratum  of 
liumanity.  They  thought  first  of  the 
comfort    of  the   '  bottom  dog.'  " 


MONTREAL 


Brief  as  this  description  of  the  Allan 
Line  must  necessarily  be,  it  would  be 
too  brief  if  some  mention  were  not 
made  of  the  man  who  so  ably  adminis- 
trated its  affairs,  Mr.  Andrew  Alexander 
Allan.  A  native  of  Montreal,  Mr.  Allan 
received  his  early  education  at  Rugby 
and  afterwards  continued  his  studies  in 
France  and  at  Montreal.  He  entered 
business  at  the  as<e  of  17,  and  despite 
his  relationship  with  the  then  head  of 
the  firm,  did  not  scorn  to  perform  the 
humblest  duties  tliat  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  office  boy.  He  quiclilv  passed  through 
a  number  of  more  important  posts, 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  veriest  details 
of  the  business  that  he  was  one  day 
destined  to  direct,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  step  into  the  leading 
executive  position  he  was  well  equipped 
to  assume  the  heavv  responsibilities  that 
attached  thereto.  He  h.is  also  many 
other  large  financial  and  industrial 
interests  in  Canada,  being  president  of 
the  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Marconi  Company,  and  the 
Dominion  Dry  Dock  Co[iipany.  and  a 
director  of  tlie  Merchants  Bank  of 
.Montreal. 

ROBERT   ARCHER 

Born  in  Quebec  in  1837,  Mr.  Robert 
Archer,  one  of  the  prominent  business 
men  in  Montreal,  is  the  son  of  a  man  of 
Devon,  a  native  of  Brixhani.  He  was 
educated  in  the  historical  city  of  his  birth 
and  looked  forward  to  serving  his  country 
as  a  soldier.  A  military  career,  however, 
proved  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and 
sacrificing  liis  early  ambition  Mr.  Archer 
at  the  age  of  16  commenced  to  earn  his 
living  in  the  world  of  commerce.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  a  wholesale 
provision  store  and  commenced  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  the  trade  in  which  lie 
was  afterwards  so  successful.  Daring 
these  early  years  his  love  of  a  military 
life  remained  with  him,  and  after  a  while 
he  enlisted  in  No.  i  Troop  of  the  Quebec 
Volunteer  Cavalrv.  He  retired  in  1868  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  which  he  retained 
with  a  view  to  further  service. 

When  22  years  old  Mr.  Archer  estab- 
lished a  wholesale  provision  business, 
operating  at  Quebec  under  the  title  of 
Archer  Leduc  &  Co.,  and  at  Montreal  as 
Archer  Labelle   iS:   Co.     In  1870  the  latter 


firm  became  Robert  Archer  &  Co.,  and 
in  1887  Mr.  Archer  retired  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  50.  But  idleness 
was  not  included  in  his  scheme  of  things, 
and  he  proceeded  to  devote  his  time  to 
amalgamating  the  Corn  Exchange  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  was  Mr.  Archer  who 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  erecting  the 
first  Board  of  Trade  building  in  Montreal, 
and  in  1891  he  became  president  of  that 
body.  Upon  retiring  from  the  presidency 
at  the  end  of  the  year  his  colleagues 
presented  him  with  a  life-size  portrait  in 
oils  of  himself,  painted  by  Robert  Harris, 
C.M.G.,  which  now  hangs  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

To-da)^  Mr.  Arclier  occupies  a  number 
of  important  positions  in  the  commercial 
life  of  Montreal,  being  president  of  the 
Montreal  Safe  Deposit  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Montreal  Trust  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  Citv  and  Districts 
Savings  Bank,  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, the  Canadian-  Guarantee  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company,  the  Northern 
Electric  Company,  and  the  Montreal 
Investment  and  Freehold  Company.  For 
years  he  was  honorary  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Edward  Institute,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Mount  Royal,  St.  James,  Hunt  and 
Royal  Montreal  Golf  Clubs.  His  past 
hobbies  vi-ere  horse  riding  and  golf. 
Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  although 
Mr.  Archer's  political  sympathies  are  with 
the  Conservatives,  his  vote  is  generally  in 
favour  of  measures,  and  not  men,  an 
attitude  which,  after  all,  is  only  to  be 
expected  from  a  man   of   his  character. 

■S^ 

F.  W.  BARLOW 

Twenty  years  operating  on  his  own 
account  as  a  stock  and  bond  broker,  and 
for  a  longer  term  member  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange,  ]\Ir.  F.  W.  Barlow  may 
well  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  associated  with  the 
financial  life  of  the  city.  He  is  a  Canadian 
by  birth,  and  gained  his  first  experience 
of  the  intricate  business  of  stock  and 
bond  brokerage  with  the  old  firm  of 
MacDougall  and  Davidson,  names  that 
occur  frequenth'  in  the  history  of  the 
Montreal  Exchange.  Mr.  Barlow  was 
with  that  firm  for  15  years,  part  of  which 
time  he  was  their  attorney.  In  1892  he 
started  in  lousiness  on  his  own  account, 
and    founded    the    firm    of    Barlow    &    Co. 
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His  business  comprises  transactions  in  all 
classes  of  Canadian  and  American  securities, 
and  its  ramifications  extend  far  and  wide. 
Mr.  Barlow  is  the  firm's  representative  on 
the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  for 
a  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  that  institution.  In  his  younger  davs 
Mr.  Barlow  was  prominent  in  all  kinds 
of  sport,  and  to-day  he  is  noted  as  an 
enthusiastic  angler.  His  business  activities 
have  brought  him  closely  in  touch  with 
public  affairs,  and  although  he  has  not 
entered  the  arena  of  politics,  he  is  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  (he  citv. 

^^ 

L.   G.   BEAUBIEN    &   CO. 

The  well-known  firm  of  L.  (j.  Beanbien 
&  Co.,  stock  and  bond  brokers,  Montreal, 
combines  in  Messrs.  Beaubien  and  C.  II. 
Branchaud  two  men  of  vast  experience  in 
commercial  and  financial  matters.  Prior 
to  establishing  his  present  business  Mr. 
Beaubien  was  the  head  of  the  Beaubien 
Mills  Company,  and  before  that  he  vi'as 
with  the  Canadian  Produce  Company 
unlil  its  absorption  bv  the  Beaubien 
Conip.my.  Mr.  Branchaud  has  had 
ni.uiv  years'  experience  in  banking  and 
other  financial  ciicles,  and  together  with 
Mr.  Beaubien  has  established  a  big  connec- 
tion for  the  present  business,  which  they 
founded  in  IQ02.  The  firm  do  a  general 
commission  brokerage,  dealing  in  all  classes 
of  securilies,  and  have  been  associated  with 
many  important  deals.  They  have  a  branch 
office  at  Paris,  and  through  that  agency 
have  been  instrumental  in  interesting  a 
large  number  of  French  capitalists  in 
Canada.  Both  partners  are  Canadians  by 
birth,  and  are  well  and  favourably  known 
in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto. 
They  are  members  of  the  local  stock 
exchange,  and  have  many  business  interests 
in  Montreal,  Mr.  Beaubien  being  the 
owner  of  considerable  property. 

^»- 

BEAUDRY  REALTY  COMPANY 

The  Beaudry  Realty  Company  has  been 
established  in  Montreal  since  1908,  and  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  development 
of  various  high-class  properties  in  and  about 
the  city.  Apart  from  a  general  business 
in  all  classes  of  real  estate  the  Beaudry 
Company  transacts  loans  and  insurance, 
and  has  been  for  two  years  agents  of  the 
(irand  Trunk  Pacific  Company's  Town  Sites 
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lots  in  the  wot.  Mr.  J.  I'.  lU-aiidiv. 
manager  of  llio  company,  has  aUo  forn\c>l 
syndicates  for  the  purchasing  of  scvuil 
large  properties  on  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
He  is  also  director  in  the  Ki|uit.il>le  Land 
Company,  Montreal  Westering  Land  Com- 
p.iny.  Ltd.,  Mountain  Sights,  Ltd., 
Ont.nio  and  Quebec  Really,  Ltd.,  Syn- 
dicat  de  Placement  Canadien,  and  "  Nice." 
All  these  companies  owe  their  existence 
and  names  to  Mr.  Hcaudry.  who  is  a  keen 
judge  of  good  investments.  The  Heaudry 
Company  is  noted  in  Montreal  for  its  sound 
judgment  of  values  in  Montreal,  and  this 
knowledge  combined  with  many  sterling 
qualities  in  Mr.  Heaudry  personally  has 
resulted  in  an  enlargement  of  his  cont- 
pany's  business  every  year. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA 

From  the  standponit  both  of  the  service 
furnished  its  patrons  and  the  results  ob- 
t.iined  for  its  shareholders,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Canada  has 
achieved  a  notable  success.  Progressive 
in  its  policy  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
country's  demand  for  an  cflicient  and 
comprehensive  telephone  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  wisely  conservative  in  its 
financial  administration,  this  company 
might  well  claim  to  rank  among  the 
foremost  industrial  organizations  of  the 
Dominion. 

With  its  head  office  in  Montreal  the 
companv  was  incorporated  by  special  Act 
of  Parliament  in  i8So,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000.  In  that  and  the  two  following 
years  it  acquired  the  telephone  plants  of 
several  companies  whose  business  was 
mainly  in  the  telegraphic  field,  and  whose 
operations  were  confined  to  the  more 
populous  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Then  having  reorganized  and  consolidated 
the  exchanges,  it  began  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  telephonic  apparatus.  The 
work  of  building  lines  connecting  adjoin- 
ing places  was  begun  on  the  single-wire 
plan,  and  towns  and  villages  within  a 
radius  of  ico  miles  of  Montreal  and 
Toronto  were  given  direct  means  of  tele- 
phonic communication.  Throughout  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  construc- 
tion continued  as  rapidly  as  capital  was 
available  and  the  public  could  be  educated 
to  the  use  of  the  telephone.  It  became 
the  company's  policy  to  adopt,  wherever 
possible,  the  most  improved  and  up-to-date 


ei|Uipmenl.  To  house  properly  il->  .ippa- 
i.itus  and  to  guard  against  inteiruption  of 
11-  service  by  lire,  splendid  fire-proof 
l<uildings  have  been  erected  throughout 
the  territory  it  serves.  These  Hell  Tele- 
phone building.s,  substantial  and  in  many 
cases  imposing  structures,  are  prominent 
features  of  the  business  sections  of  many 
Canailian  cities  and  towns. 

In  Manitoba  and  the  North  •  West  the 
company  was  e.arlv  in  the  field.  There, 
in  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  characteiistic 
of  the  West,  telejilione  service  was  pro- 
vided at  all  points  where  business  wouUl 
warrant,  and  long  distance  connections 
were  established.  It  was  only  in  itjoS  that 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  to  avoid 
wasteful  competition,  withdrew  from  this 
Western  field  and  sold  its  system  to  tlie 
provincial  governments,  who  were  bent 
ujxin  establishing  publicly  owned  and 
operated  telephone  systems.  The  com- 
pany's operations  are  now  confined  to  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  whcic 
the  business  is  more  profitable. 

The  company's  plant,  whicli  in  the 
annual  report  for  1913  is  valued  at 
828,707,246.16,  is  kept  at  tlie  higiiest 
standard  of  efficiency.  Experts  emiiloyed 
bv  the  city  of  Montreal  in  a  recent  hearing 
liefore  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, bore  testimony  that  the  Bell 
Company's  construction  has  been  splendidly 
done  and  was  being  m.iintaincd  in  excellent 
shape. 

The  apparatus  and  equipment  used  by  the 
company — telephone  instruments,  switcli- 
boards,  cable,  wire,  etc. — are  manufactured 
by  the  Northern  Electric  Company,  Ltd. 
This  concern,  capitalized  at  810,000,000 
and  employing  upw'ards  of  2,000  men, 
supplies  the  demand  for  telei^honc  appa- 
ratus throughout  the  Dominion,  and  has 
also  a  large  output  of  general  electrical 
equipment. 

^*- 

BRUNEAU   AND   DUPUIS 

The  eslablislinient  of  this  Montreal  firm 
of  stockbrokers  was  effected  in  1902,  since 
which  time  a  general  broker.ige  business 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  leading  Canadian 
and  American  stocks.  The  members  of  the 
firm  are  also  members  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange,  and  also  have  offices  in 
tlie  city  of  Quebec.  The  firm: has  a  direct 
wire  to  New  York,  through  Charles  Head 
&  Co.  The  partners  of  the  firm  arc  Messrs. 
.Arthur  Bruneau  and  A.  B.  Dupuis. 
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Mr.  Ihuneau  is  a  Can.uliaii  with  a 
wide  banking  experience.  He  has  been 
associated  with  three  different  Krench 
banks,  his  last  banking  position  being 
tliat  of  manager  of  the  Quebec  eily 
branch  of  Ihi  It.uiqiie  d'llochelaga. 
.Mtogethei.  Mi.  Ailhui  Bnineau's  banking 
career  had  covered  .1  piiioil  of  15  years 
when,  in  iijoi,  he  formed  .i  partnership 
in  the  almve-nameil  linn  with  Mr.  A.  li. 
Dupuis.  He  is  the  floor  number  for  the 
firm  on  the  Montreal  .Slock  I-'.xchange,  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Club,  and  a 
member  of  the   Montieal  Jockey  Chil>. 

Mr.  Dupuis,  also  a  Canadian,  has  been 
for  vears  a  wholesale  confectionery 
manufacturer,  of  Quebec  City,  where  he 
has  widely  spre.ul  land  interests.  He  is 
in  charge  of  the  lirni's  office  in  the 
ancient  capital,  and  h.is  long  been  a 
highly  respected  ligiire  m  Quebec  City. 

H.  BEAUREGARD 

Mr.  11,  Beauregard  established  himself 
as  a  buildei'  and  contractor  in  the  city  of 
Montreal  in  1912,  after  having  had  a  very 
wide  and  extensive  experience  in  matters 
which  pertain  to  this  class  of  business, 
and  has  since  undertaken  and  completed 
contracts  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Mr.  Beauregard  is  a  French-Canadian 
wlio  was  born  in  the  Eastern  Townships, 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  occupied  with  accountancy.  In 
1905  he  began  business  for  himself,  .and 
was  engaged  as  accountant  for  many 
leading  Montreal  firms,  including  amongst 
others  that  of  J.  B.  Fauze  &  Co.  His 
advancement  with  tlie  latter  company 
was  decisive  and  rapid,  to  the  extent 
that  in  190S  he  took  over  llie  management 
of  that  company,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Fauzc  undertook  and  finished  some 
of  the  work  which  had  then  not  been 
completed.  These  latter  works  included 
the  supervising  and  completion  of  the 
new  Montreal  jail  at  Bordeaux.  In 
order  that  the  now  renowned  j.iil  of 
the  metropolis  should  be  included  among 
the  most  up  to  date  in  North  America, 
Mr.  Beauregard  was  assiduous  in  studying 
the  construction  of  similar  buildings  in 
different  parts  of  the  North  American 
continent,  with  the  result  tliat  the 
Montreal  jail,  fire-proof  and  break-proof, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Beauregard  has  also  completed 
car-shops     for    the     Montreal     Tramways 
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Coinpaiiy  and  sub-stations  for  tliv  S;irrn- 
guay  Fowor  Company,  besides  creeling 
many  tcncnu-nt  I>oiim->.  He  i>  a  member 
of  the  Ket'orm  Cliil>,  Cliib  Cmatlirnf.  and 
the  Huilders'  Kxchnnge. 


BELLEAU.  GAULT   &   CO. 

This  firm  of  stock  and  bond  Inokers,  and 
memltcrv  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Kxcliange. 
\va>  lirst  l^rouglit  into  existence  in  \Juelicc 
City  in  IQ02,  the  style  of  nante  l-ieing  then, 
and  for  a  period  of  ten  year>  after,  that  of 
Helleau  vt  Co.  The  yneliec  City  bnsiness 
is  still  conducted  under  tlic  names  of 
Xcuville,  Bellcan  it  Co. 

In  November  19IJ  tlie  new  lirni  of 
Bellc.iu.  Ciault  it  Co.  was  organized, 
with  Messrs.  X.  H.  Belleau  and  K.  C.  L. 
Gault  as  partners.  Mr.  \.  B.  Belleau,  who 
is  a  French-Canadian,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  Stock  Kxchangc  for  the 
last  decade.  He  was  born  in  Quebec  City, 
and  is  a  member  of  many  of  the  prominent 
clubs  in  the  capit.il  of  tlie  province,  as  he 
is  also  of  similar  leading  organizations  in 
Montreal. 

Mr.  I\.  C.  L.  tiault  was  born  in  Canada, 
and  educated  in  the  Dominion  and  on  the 
Continent.  He  was  formerly  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Gault,  Stephens  iV  Co.,  from 
which  company  he  retired  in  ii)ii  to  form 
the  present  partnership  in  Bcllau,  Gault  & 
Co.,  for  whom  he  is  the  floor  member  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  a 
member  of  some  of  the  best-known  clubs 
of  Montreal,  with  which  city  he  has  been 
identified  for  many  vears. 

W.    ERNEST    BOLTON 

Mr.  \\".  Kinest  Bolton  has  been  eslab- 
lished  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Montreal  since  February  1^95,  and 
conducts  a  general  business  in  all  classes 
of  property,  effects  mortgage  loans,  and 
conducts  valuations.  He  makes  a  spe- 
ciality of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  high- 
class  business  and  residential  properties 
on  commission.  Mr.  Bolton  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  commercial  life  of  Montreal, 
and  is  a  director  of  the  oldest  mortgage 
firm,  the  Montreal  Loan  and  Mortgage 
Company.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Bir- 
mingham-Montreal Realty  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Renforth  Realty  Companv, 
a  director  of  the  Riviera  Realtv  Company, 


the  Midland  Inveslmenl  Company,  and  the 
Rothesay  Realty  Co. 

J.    ARTHUR    BOURGAULT    S    CO. 

Though  a  young  man,  Mr,  Arthur 
Hourgault  has  quickly  made  his  way  to 
the  front  in  Montreal  business  circles, 
and  in  the  transaction  of  real  estate  deals 
has  become  very  prontineni,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  only  entered  the  field  in  U)r>-,. 
He  was  born  in  St.  I.ouis  de  Bonsecours, 
in  the  province  of  nuebec,and  was  scarcely 
more  than  sev:.-nteen  years  old  wlien  he 
was  granted  his  commercial  diploma  from 
the  Mount  St.  Bernard  College  of  Sorel, 
in  his  native  province.  Having  a  natural 
connnercial  instinct,  Mr.  Bourgaiill  came 
to  Montreal  in  .\ugust  ujoj.  In  March 
11)11  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  A. 
Lalande,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bourgault 
and  Lalande,  when  an  energetic  campaign 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate 
was  begun.  After  this  partneiship  had 
existed  for  sixteen  moiitlis  it  w.is  dissolved 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lalande,  and  the 
business  was  continued  in  the  name  of 
J.  A.  Bourgault  it  Co. 

Mr.  Bourgault  was  elected  a  life  member 
of  the  -Montreal  K'eal  Kstate  Kxchange.  and 
has  been  closely  identified  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Sault  au  Recollet,  and  to  his  efforts 
also  are  due  manv  of  the  progressive  works 
undertaken  at  Ahuntsic.  Mr.  Bourgault  ;iKo 
conducts  a  loan  and  insurance  business. 

W.   GRAHAM    BROWNE   &    CO. 

.\  ni.iii  uIm  h.is  won  iuv  himself,  by 
energy  and  bold  enterprise,  a  prominent 
place  in  business  and  financial  circles  in 
the  city  of  Montreal  is  Mr.  William 
Graham  Browne,  investment  banker.  Mr 
Graham  Browne  was  intended  for  the 
banking  profession,  and  has  held  several 
prominent  posts  in  the  banking  institutions 
of  Canada.  He,  however,  aspired  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  an  independent  position, 
and  founded  his  present  business  in  1907. 
He  was  born  in  Gait,  Ontario,  on  May  28, 
1874,  and  received  his  primary  education  at 
the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute.  Joining  tlic 
staff  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  (ialt  he  later  held  several  positions  in 
the  head  office  of  that  institution.  In  1893, 
while  still  fulfilling  his  duties  with  the  bank, 
he  decided  to  resume  his  studies,  and 
for  that  purpose  attended  the  Jarvis  Strt-el 
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Collegiate  Institute  in  Toroiilo.  I U- 
matriculated  a  year  l.iler,  and  attending 
Toronto  I'niversily  gradu.ited  a  Bacheloi 
of  ,\rts  with  honours.  ,\fler  gradii.itioii 
he  was  private  secretary  lo  the  gener.il 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and  subsequently  held  sever.il 
important  positions  in  the  New  York 
.\gency.  In  1907  he  entered  ujioii  biisiiuss 
for  himself  and  cslablislud  Ihr  liiiii  of 
which  he  is  now  the  he.id.  lie  has  con- 
tributed many  articles  lo  (.'anadian  and 
Anurican financial  and  cummerci.al  journals. 
In  politics  Mr.  (irahain  Browne  Is  a 
Conservalive.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
following  clubs:  St.  James,  Mmilie.il 
Hunt,  ITniverslty  Club  of  Monlical 
(honor.iry  secretary).  Royal  Moiilreal  Golf 
Club,  the  Canada  Club,  the  Manitou  Clii!) 
In  the  Laurentlan  Mountain.s,  Toronto  and 
N'ational  Clubs  of  Toronto,  Garrison  Club 
of  (Jucbec,  University  Clubs  of  Boston 
and  Chicago,  aiul  Racquet  Club  of  SI. 
Louis,  Mo. 

NORRIS   P.    BRYANT 

It  is  probabk'  thai  very  few  of  the 
leading  financial  figures  of  the  Dominion 
have  had  more  widely  varied  experiences 
than  has  Mr.  Norrls  P.  Bryant,  the  senior 
mfinbcr  of  the  firm  of  Bryant  Bros.  Born 
at  Weston,  \'ermoiil,  in  1871,  lie  was 
educated  In  the  schools  of  the  district,  and, 
in  his  very  early  youth,  spent  some  time 
in  the  lumber  mills  aiul  buill  up  a  ruggi-d 
constitution  which  was  to  serve  liiin  in 
good  stead  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  1.S90  he  moved  to  Ciardeii.  Massachii- 
setls,  where  lie  secured  employment  first 
in  a  chair  factory  and  tlien  with  an  oil 
stove  company.  In  the  late  nineties  Mr. 
Bryant  decided  to  move  to  Montreal,  where 
lie  entered  the  brokerage  business  with 
his  two  younger  brothers.  By  the  steady 
and  consistent  application  of  correct  prin- 
ciples he  was  enabled  to  build  up  one  of 
the  princi["ial  financial  establislmients  in 
the  Dominion,  and  one  which  never  ceases 
to  expand  in  every  direction.  In  tills  work 
he  has  had  the  able  assistance  of  his 
brothers,  Messrs.  .A.din  E.  and  Hershey  S. 
Bryant. 

BURNETT  &   CO. 

Rarely  in  one  firm  are  to  be  found  two 
men  one  of  whom  is  chairman  and  the 
other  ex-chairman  of    an  important  public 
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body   like   the   Montreal   Stock   Exchange, 
and    two    men    who    have    filled    varions 
executive  and  graduating  positions  in  that 
institution.    Such,  however,  is  the  case  with 
the  firm  of  Burnett  &  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  stock  and  bond  broking 
concerns  in   Montreal.     This   firm   does   a 
brokerage    business    purely,    handling    all 
kinds  of  Canadian  and  American  securities, 
but    in   their    private    and    public    lives    its 
members    have    taken    an    active    part    in 
general  affairs.  The  firm  comprises  Messrs. 
George    H.    Smithers,   J.   J.    M.    Pangman, 
and  George  W.  S.  Henderson.    Mr.  Smithers 
is  a  son  of  the  late  C.  F.  Smithers,  sometime 
president   of  the   Bank    of    Montreal.     He 
was   born    in    Brooklyn,    N.Y.,  April   iWi:;, 
and   wa>  educated  at   New  York  City  and 
in     Montreal.       In     i.S7()     he    entered    the 
service  of  his  father's  bank,  and  remained 
in   it   till  iS8i,  when   he   joined    the    firm 
of  Burnett   iS:   Co.,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  i(S6S  and  had  built  up  an  immense 
connection.     Mr.  Smithers  was  admitted  to 
partnership   in   I1S84,   antl   became   liead  of 
the  firm    in    ilSi>5   upon    the   death    of    the 
founder,     Mr.     Burnett.       He     joined    the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  in  1893,  and  after 
filling  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer  for 
some  time  was  elected   president  in   1901, 
occupying  that  position  with  dignity   and 
credit.     As  a  citizen   Mr.  Smitliers'  record 
is  marked  bv  keen  interest  in   the  welfare 
of  the  unfortunate.     He  is  a  life  governor 
of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  a  director 
of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and   associated   in    the   conduct    of    other 
organizations.     He   has   had   much    to    do 
with  the  organization  of  public  companies, 
and    the    Montreal     Wiliicss    in     a    sketch 
of  his  character  has  rightly  described  him 
as   possessing   an    extensive   and    accurate 
knowledge      of      financial      matters.      Mr. 
Smithers    is   a    keen    sportsman   and    is     a 
member  of  many  sporting  and  social  clubs. 
Mr.  John  James  Mactier  Pangman  has  the 
distinction     of     being     chairman     of     the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  to  which  position 
he  was  elected  in  May  1912.     He  was  born 
at  Mascouchc,  P.Q.,  on  Xovember  29,  1865, 
and  is  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Pangman 
(Seigneur  of  Lachinaiei.     p^ducatcd  princi- 
pally  in    England    at   a    private    school    at 
Southsea,   and    for    a     brief    time    at    the 
High    School,    Montreal,   he    entered     the 
employment     of    the   Merchants    Bank    of 
Canada    in    1S81,    and    remained     in    that 
service  till  1893,  when  he  accepted  a  position 
as  bookkeeper  with  Messrs.  Burnett  iS;  Co. 


He  became  a  partner  a  few  years  later. 
Mr.  Pangman  has  held  office  as  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  He  is  a  life  governor  of  several 
charitable  institutions. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  also  a  Canadian,  and 
joined  the  firm  of  Burnett  &  Co.  in  1905, 
being  admitted  to  partnersliip  in  1910.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

BURNETT,    PORTEOUS    &   CO. 

The  members  of  tlic  fiini  of  Burnett, 
Porteous  &  Co.,  stock  and  bond  brokers, 
Montreal,  are  Mr.  Hugh  Burnett  and  Mr. 
1:5.  Hazen  Porteous.  The  firm  conducts 
a  general  stock  and  bond  commission 
business,  and  are  members  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  been  connected  with 
financial  matters  during  the  whole  of  his 
business  career.  He  was  originally  with 
the  firm  of  Hickson  and  Davidson,  after- 
wards founded  the  firni  of  Burnett  and 
Wilson,  and  subsequently  joined  J.  C. 
Mackintosh  &  Co.  as  floor  member.  He 
is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  a  landed 
proprietor. 

Mr.  Porteous  is  also  a  Canadian.  His 
earliest  business  connection  was  with 
commercial  enterprises,  but  the  last  few 
years  have  been  devoted  to  the  stock  and 
bond  business. 

THE   CAMPBELL-MacLAURlN    LUMBER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  organized  at  Montreal 
under  a  Dominion  Charter  in  1907  to  carry 
on  a  general  lumber  business,  a  large  and 
important  part  of  its  business  being  the 
handling  of  spruce.  The  managing 
director,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Campbell,  believed 
that  there  was  a  great  field  for  enlarged 
operations  in  the  sale  and  use  of  spruce, 
and  this  conviction  has  been  fully  justified 
bv  the  growtli  of  the  company's  business 
from  year  to  year,  although  other  kinds 
of  wood,  such  as  pine  and  cedar,  are 
largely  handled.  The  company's  planing 
mill  and  yards  are  located  at  Drummond- 
ville,  Quebec,  where  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Intercolonial  Railway  connecting  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  afford  excellent 
transportation  facilities.  The  equipment 
of  the  mill  is  modern  in  every  particular, 
and  has  every  facility  for  handling  and 
dressing  lumber  quickly  and  cheaply. 
The    company's    principal    sales  aie    made 
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in  New  York  City  and  State,  the  New 
England  States,  Ontario,  and  Quebec.  It 
was  largely  through  the  initiative  and 
energy  of  Mr.  J.  D.  MacLaurin,  former 
vice-president,  wlio  died  in  October  1910, 
that  the  company  was  organized.  The 
board  of  directors  and  managers  is  as 
follows  :  .\lexander  L.  MacLaurin,  presi- 
dent ;  DeWitt  C.  Culver,  vice-president  ; 
Arthur  H.  Campbell,  managing  director  ; 
George  L.  Ryon,  director  ;  Maurice 
Welsh,  director  and  Ontario  manager  : 
Wm.  J.  W.  Booth,  cashier  ;  E.  D. 
McCallum,  manager  at  Drummondville  ; 
C.  A.  Goulah,  Quebec  representative  ; 
M.  H.  (iatchel.  New  York  representative. 
The  personnel  of  the  board  makes  it  a 
remarkably  strong  one,  as  each  member  is 
well  known  in  lumbering,  commercial, 
and    financial    circles. 

.Mr.  Arthur  H.  Campbell,  the  managing 
director  of  the  company,  is  a  young  man 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lumber 
business.  Born  at  Toronto  in  i<S74,  he 
was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College 
and  the  Toronto  University,  where  he 
gained  considerable  distinction  as  an 
athlete,  being  captain  of  the  Varsity  liase- 
ball  team,  and  half-back  of  the  rugby  foot- 
ball team  which  won  the  championship  of 
Canada  in  1895.  He  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  and  problems  of  the  lumber 
business  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  W.  C. 
Edwards  &  Co.  at  Rockland.  After  spend- 
ing a  short  time  at  Rockland  and  Ottawa 
he  became  salesman  for  the  Robinson- 
?;dwards  Lumber  Company,  and  was 
made  New  York  manager  of  this  company, 
remaining  there  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  established  a  large  connection,  so 
tiiat  when  he  left  New  York  to  organize 
the  Campbell-MacLaurin  Lumber  Com- 
pany he  was  well  known  to  the  trade  in 
New  York  City  and  Slate.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  surround- 
ing himself  with  men  of  character  and 
ability.  All  who  are  identified  with  the 
company,  from  the  well-known  president 
to  the  latest  addition  to  the  selling  ranks, 
are  men  who  have  been  associated  with 
lumbering  aufl  lumber  enterprises.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  also  a  director  of  the  Trois 
Pistoles  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade  since  1908,  and  on  P'ebruary  i, 
i9n,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade.  He  has 
also  been  elected  president  for  1913  of  the 
Montreal    Lumber    .Association.     He   is   a 
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iiK'iiibcr  ul  the  Kulc.iu  L  liib.  I'.iii.iil.i  <.'Uili, 
Cuuiilry  Club  ol  Moiiti'iMl,  tlic  Aiitinorv 
Fishing  Club,  and  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Fratcinity. 

THE   CANADA    STARCH   COMPANY.     LTD. 
Anionj;    the    great     indu>i  the 

Oontinion  is  that  built  up  ovu  .1  |h  1  lod 
of  nearly  50  years  by  the  Canada  Starch 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  ort<anizatinn 
which  is  to-day  known  under  that  name. 
What  is  today  one  of  the  Largest 
industrial  corporations  of  Canada,  liavinj; 
an  enormous  output  and  operatini;  from 
one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other. 
\\".is  orijjinally  started  .as  a  private  enter- 
prise l>y  the  late  Mr.  \V.  T.  Henson  in 
185S.  Mr.  Benson's  efforts  in  the  ni.iiui- 
facture  of  st.irch  and  other  products  were 
successful,  and  in  iSW>  his  business  was 
formed  into  a  company  known  as  the 
Kdwardsburg  Sl.arch  Companv.  with  a 
capit.al  of  S200.000.  In  11)05.  to  enable 
the  company  to  extend  its  operations,  tlie 
capital  was  increased  to  §500,000,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  whole  business  was 
reorganized,  and  entered  upon  its  era  of 
greatest  success.  In  1913  the  name  was 
again  changed  to  that  at  present  used,  and 
the  capital  was  increased  to  S2.500.000, 
divided  equally  into  preference  and  common 
stock.  The  Canada  Starch  Company,  Ltd., 
has  three  large  manufacturing  plants  under 
its  control.  These  are  situated  at  Cardinal, 
Brantford.  and  Fort  William,  Ontario, 
respectively.  The  Fort  William  plant  has 
just  been  completed  and  is  the  last  word 
in  efliclcncy.  Each  of  the  factories  has 
railway  sidings  to  serve  it,  and  manu- 
facturing is  carried  on  under  the  most 
advantageous  conditions.  The  company 
makes  laundrj-  and  culinarj'  starches, 
glucose,  corn  sjTups,  and  grape  sugar, 
and  also  handles  large  quantities  of  by- 
products such  as  corn  oil  and  oilcakes, 
gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  and  corn  bran. 
The  excellence  of  the  company's  products 
has  been  recognized  all  over  the  world, 
and  diplomas  of  merit  have  been  awarded 
its  exhibits  since  1882  by  the  Great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  London,  and 
similar  world's  fairs  in  the  I'nited  States, 
as  well  as  by  the  exhibitions  and  shows 
held  throughout  Canada.  The  Canada 
Starch  Company  has  a  large  selling 
organization,  and  has  its  own  sales  offices 
at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Brantford,  Calgary, 
and  Vancouver,  and  brokers  at  Winnipeg, 


<Jiiibec,  llahl.ix,  and  M.  John.  N.H. 
The  directors  of  the  couipatiy  are  :  Mr. 
G.  F.  Benson,  president  ;  Mi'.  Clias,  H. 
Mosmer.  first  vice-president  :  Mr.  I.lovd 
Stanier,  second  vice-president;  Hon. 
Robert  Mack.iy.  Mr.  W.  B.  Bl  leader,  Mr. 
Win.  K.  Miller,  Mr.  James  J.  Warren, 
Montreal  :  Sir  lulmund  Osier  ami  Mr. 
W.  D.  M.illhews,  Toronli)  :  Messrs.  .\.  M. 
Nantoii,  Winnipeg,  and  Joseph  Kuddy. 
secretary-treasurer,   Brantford,  Ontario. 

The  l.ile  Mr.  W.  T.  Benson,  founder  of 
llie  industry  now  controlled  by  the  Canad.i 
Starch  Company,  Ltd.,  was  born  at  Kendal, 
Westmoreland,  iMigland.  He  came  to 
Canad.i  in  1S51S  and  established  himself  in 
business.  For  many  years  in  England  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  cliemical 
manufacturing  trade  at  Manchester,  and 
in  i860  he  established  the  firm  of  W.  T. 
Benson  &  Co.,  wool  mercliants,  which 
continues  to  this  day,  and  also  incorporated 
the  Kdwardsburg  Starch  Comp.iny.  Mr. 
Benson  was  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
I'arlianKiit  for  the  county  of  Granville  lor 
some  years,  and  died  in   1885. 

Mr.  Benson,  son  of  the  founder  of  tlie 
starch-making  industry,  v.as  horn  in 
Montreal  in  1864,  and  was  educated  in 
England,  graduating  from  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. In  1885  he  returned  to  Canada 
upon  the  death  of  liis  father  and  took 
charge  of  the  family  interests.  He  was 
elected  prcsidcnl  of  the  Kdwardsburg 
Starch  Company  in  1894,  and  in  1901 
became  managing  director  of  the  com- 
panj'.  Mr.  Benson  is  a  member  of  many 
social  and  sporting  clubs,  and  is  a 
councillor  of  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade. 

^*~ 

W.  T.  BENSON  &  CO. 
This  firm  of  well-known  wool  merchants 
was  established  in  iS(k)  by  tlie  late  Mr. 
W.  T.  Benson.  The  firm  imports  wool, 
chemicals,  and  dye  stuffs,  and  in  recent 
years  has  handled  a  large  portion  of  the 
export  trade  of  domestic  wools  from  Xorth- 
Wcst  Canada.  The  head  of  the  firm  is  Mr. 
G.  F.  Benson,  son  of  the  founder,  and  the 
manager  is  Mr.  .\lex.  Milne.  W.  T.  Benson 
&  Co.  have  their  head  offices  in  tlie  London 
and  Lancashire  Building,  Montreal. 

THE  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS  MORSE 
COMPANY.  LTD. 

Throughout  the  American  Continent 
there  is  no  name  better   known  than  tliat 
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of  F.iii  b.inksMoi  se.  .mil  it  is  iiiv.ii  i.iblv 
.issociated  with  all  that  is  of  a  high 
standard.  In  Canada,  for  instance,  wlu  n 
goods  have  gone  over  a  h'airbanks  scale,  all 
iiueslicinsof  weight  aie  settled,  for  the  well- 
known  scales  are  regarded  as  (he  staiuLird. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  Dominion's 
enormous  output  of  grain  is  weighed  on 
l'".iirb.inks  scales,  both  in  the  country 
elev.itors  collecting  the  gr.iiii,  and  at  the 
large  terniin.il  elevators  at  receiving  and 
shipping  points.  Through  this  one  feature 
alone  of  .1  great  company's  operations  its 
name  is  familiar  to  everybody,  Iml  in  a 
score  of  other  ways  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Company  has  a  Dominion-wide  reputation. 
It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  big  American 
concern,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was 
established  in  Canada  thirteen  years  ago 
as  a  branch  business,  under  the  title  of  the 
l-'airbanks  Company.  In  1905  the  business 
was  purchased  by  those  operating  it,  and 
incorporated  as  a  Canadian  company.  On 
August  2,  191 1,  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Cana- 
dian Manufactiiiing  Company  of  Toronto 
was  consolidated,  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  changed  to  the  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Company,  Ltd.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  :  President,  Henry  J.  Fuller; 
vice-presidents,  Thomas  McMillan  and 
Percy  G.  Brooks  ;  treasurer,  ICdward 
R.  Wliitehcad  ;  and  inan.iger,  C.  Graham 
Driiikwater.  The  Montreal  office  com- 
prises seven  floors  and  a  basement  and  is 
constructed  throughout  of  reinforced  con- 
crete watli  brick  facings  and  tcrra-cotta. 
The  ground  and  first  floors  arc  used  as 
offices  and  sample  rooms,  and  offices  are 
also  found  on  tlie  third  floor.  The  re- 
maining floors  are  used  for  storage  and 
repairing  purposes.  The  building  also 
includes  a  large  show-room  and  a  reading- 
and  writing-room  for  the  convenience  of 
customers.  Branches  are  operated  at  St. 
John,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Rcgina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary,.  Vancouver,  and  Victoria. 
The  business  of  the  company  is  the  niaiui- 
facture  and  sale  of  various  classes  of 
machinery,  principally  the  Fairbanks 
standard  scales,  Fairbanks-Morse  gas  and 
gasolene  engines  and  steam  pumps.  It 
also  controls  the  products  of  the  John 
Bertram  &  Sons  Company  of  Dundas,  the 
R.  McDougall  Company  of  Gait,  and  repre- 
sents in  Canada  many  leading  machinery 
manufacturers.  The  company's  ploughing 
engines  are  largely  used  for  breaking  the 
prairie  in  the  Xorth-Wcst,  and  its  smaller 
engines   are   used    by   almost   all   the  pro- 
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gressive  f;irmei's  in  Canada.  The  business 
of  tlie  company  has  expanded  very  largely 
in  recent  years,  and  the  high  reputation 
built  up  in  earlier  days  is  fully  maintained. 
The  president  is  Mr.  Henry  Jones 
Fuller,  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade,  president  of  the  Montreal  Metal 
and  Hardware  Association,  and  president 
of  the  Dominion  Safe  and  Vault  Company. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  National  Trust 
Company,  Asbestos  Corporation  of  Canada, 
.\tlantic  Sugar  Refineries,  and  the  Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company.  Mr.  Fuller  was 
born  in  1874  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
was  educated  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  graduated  Master  of 
Kngincering  in  1895.  He  came  to 
Montreal  the  same  year,  and  ever  since 
has  been  closely  identified  with  commerce 
in  the  Dominion.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Royal,  St.  James,  Forest  and  Stream, 
Hunt,  Golf,  and  University  Clubs  of 
Montreal,  the  York  and  Toronto  Clubs  in 
Toronto,  and  tlie  University  Club  of  New 
York. 

THE  CANADA  SECURITIES  CORPORATION 

The  Canada  Securities  Corporation,  Ltd., 
is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind 
in  the  Dominion,  and  deals  in  Government, 
municipal,  and  industrial  securities.  The 
company  lias  been  responsible  for  some 
of  the  best-known  flotations  and  bond 
issues  in  Canada,  and  among  the  industrial 
companies  which  it  has  successfully 
launched  are  the  following  :  Stone,  Ltd., 
Toronto  :  St.  Lawrence  Flour  Mills  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Montreal  ;  Mexican  Mahogany 
and  Rubber  Corporation,  Ltd.  :  Pacific  Coast 
Collieries,  Ltd. ;  WiniiipegNorthern  Realties, 
Ltd. ;  and  many  others.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  1 1,000,000,  and  its  head  office 
is  at  Montreal,  branch  offices  being  main- 
tained at  Toronto,  and  London,  England. 
Those  associated  prominently  with  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Canada 
Securities  Corporation,  Ltd.,  are  well-known 
figures  in  every  department  of  commercial 
and  financial  activity  in  the  Dominion,  and 
their  names  alone  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
stability  and  influence  of  the  corporation. 
The  principal  officers  are  :  president, 
Robert  Bickerdike  M.P.,  Montreal  ;  vice- 
presidents,  James  Carruthers,  Montreal, 
and  W.  Grant  Morden,  London,  England  ; 
general  manager,  V.  H.  Manley.  The 
board  of  directors  consists  of  Paul  Galibert, 


Clarence  F.  Smith,  F.  H.  Manley, 
C.  P.  Hill,  and  C.  A.  Barnard,  Montreal  ; 
1.  S.  Irwin,  Ottawa;  F2dmund  Bristol,  K.C., 
M.P.,  Col.  James  Mason,  W.  J.  Green, 
and  J.  H.  Paine,  Toronto;  F'rank  Carrel, 
Quebec  ;  and  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  M.  Mac- 
Donald,  M.P.,  Pictou,  N.S. 

THE  CANADIAN  CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Canada,  rubber  footwear  has  become  prac- 
tically as  great  a  national  essential  as 
leather  footwear.  The  nation's  bill  for 
rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  has  mounted  to 
maiiv  millions  of  dollars  annuallv,  and 
though  the  price  of  crude  rubber  lias 
increased  recentlv,  owing  to  the  enormous 
demand  for  automobile  tyres,  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  leading  rubber  companies  of 
the  Dominion  into  one  gigantic  and  well- 
managed  manufacturing  organization  has 
resulted  in  the  reduction  in  price  of  not 
onlv  rubber  footwear,  but  also  in  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  other  articles  in  which 
rubber  is  the  chief  component  part.  Saving 
and  economy  have  been  more  than  signal- 
ized in  the  welding  of  the  companies, 
which  now  go  to  form  the  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  Ltd., 
while  the  immensity  of  the  many  federated 
works  make  the  whole  organization  one  of 
the  largest  and  mo^t  important  in  the 
British  Empire. 

The  Can.adian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  formed  in  1906 
by  Mr.  D.  Lome  McGibbon,  who  is  the 
present  president,  and  who  has  associated 
with  him  the  following  gentlemen  in 
control  of  the  company's  affairs  :  Messrs. 
Fleetwood  H.  Ward,  J.  H.  McKechnc,  and 
T.  H.  Rieder,  vice  -  presidents  ;  Mr.  W. 
Binmore,  treasurer  ;  Mr.  S.  J.  Le  Hurav, 
secretary;  Mr.  E.  W.  Nesbitt,  M.P.,  and 
Messrs.  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.C.,  and  W.  R. 
.A.llan,  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  and  Messrs. 
Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Edward  R.  Rice,  Shirley 
Ogilvie,  E.  S.  Williams,  A  J.  Kimmel,  and 
Duncan  Coulson,  directors. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  wide- 
spread merger  may  be  noted  from  the 
fact  tliat  tlic  consolidated  company  now 
embraces — the  Canadian  Rubber  Company 
of  Montreal,  Ltd.  ;  the  Granby  Rubber 
Company,  Ltd.,  situated  at  Granby, 
Quebec  ;  the  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Company, 
Ltd.,  at  Port  Dalhousie,  Ontario  ;  tlie 
Merchants'     Rubber    Company,    Ltd.,   and 
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the  Berlin  Rubber  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, both  of  Berlin,  Ontario;  and  the 
Dominion  Rubber  Company,  Ltd.,  of  St. 
Jerome,  Quebec.  The  capitalization  of 
the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  consists  of  $2,600,000  6  per 
cent,  bonds,  $2,000,000  preferred  7  per 
cent,  stock,  and  $3,000,000  of  common 
stock,  which  has,  for  some  years,  paid 
4  per  cent. 

The  branches  of  the  company  extend 
from  Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  to  Vancouver 
on  the  Pacific,  and  include  :  in  the  province 
of  Quebec — Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Granby  ; 
in  the  province  of  Ontario — Kingston, 
Toronto,  Belleville,  Port  Dalhousie,  Hamil- 
ton, and  London  ;  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick — St.  John  and  Moncton  ;  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia — Halifax,  Sydney, 
Yarmouth,  and  Pictou  ;  in  the  province  of 
Prince  Edward  Island — Charlottetown  ;  in 
the  province  of  Manitoba — Winnipeg  ;  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan — Regina  and 
Saskatoon  ;  in  the  province  of  Alberta — 
Calgar)'  and  Edmonton  ;  in  the  province  of 
British  Columbia — Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

From  these  distributing  points  the  wares 
of  the  company  find  their  way  into  the 
homes  of  every  city  in  Canada,  and  reach 
into  the  more  sparsely  populated  parts  of 
the  country's  extensive  area.  Though 
every  kind  of  rubber  goods  is  manufac- 
tured bv  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Company,  the  largest  part  of  the  business 
is  devoted  to  rubber  footwear.  The  brands 
of  the  company's  wares  have  become 
popularly  known  as  the  standard  of  quality 
best  adapted  to  the  people's  needs,  and 
household  words  almost  are  those  of 
"  JacquesCartier,""  Maple  Leaf,"  "Granby," 
"  Merchants,"  "  Daisy,"  "  Dominion," 
"  Anchor,"  and  "  Fleet  Foot,"  by  which 
the  many  lines  of  these  makers'  rubber 
ware  are  known  throughout  the  land. 

The  sales  of  the  company  now  approxi- 
mate ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
each  vear,  the  bulk  of  which  output  is  sold 
direct  to  retailers  and  consumers. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  automobile  tyres,  the  Canadian  Consoli- 
dated Rubber  Company  was  quick  to  see 
the  advisability  of  erecting  a  million-dollar 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  tyres  exclu- 
sively, and  this  latest  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion's manufactory,  erected  at  Berlin, 
Ontario,  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1913,  adding  greatly  to  what  had  already 
been  a  mighty  force  of  some  three 
thousand  expert  rubber  operatives. 

Eli 
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CARRICK.  LTD. 
I  IK-  iinu  oi  t. II lick,  I. 111.,  was  orga- 
n\rxi\  in  May  igio  with  J.  J.  Canick, 
M.l'.,  as  prcsidcnl,  M.  K.  KirkpaliivrU  and 
J.  R.  Nelson  as  vicc-prcsitlcnls,  anil  V.  11. 
Shaw  as  secrctary-ltcasiircr,  all  of  whom 
had  wide  experience  in  Ihc  real  estate 
business.  Durinj*  the  four  yeai^  of  their 
existence  Ihc  firn>  has  put  through  many 
large  de.^ls  in  Montre.il  property  and  have 
also  built  up  an  exlen-;ive  insurance 
business. 

In  November  1910  liuy  purchased 
front  the  Kedpath  Kstate  500,000  sq.  ft. 
of  land  on  the  side  of  Mount  Koyal  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  placing  it 
on  the  market  as  a  high-class  residential 
section.  This  was  the  last  piece  of 
property  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, available  for  park  purposes,  which 
had  not  been  purcliascd  by  the  city.  Its 
rugged  nature  presented  many  diflicultics 
in  the  course  of  its  development,  but  all 
were  successfully  overcome,  and  Redpath, 
by  which  name  tlie  subdivision  is  known, 
is  now  one  of  the  best  residential  properties 
in  Canada. 

In       the       meantime,      Carrick,      Ltd., 
purchased  the  property  on  the  south-east 
corner  of    Peel  and  St.  Catherine  Streets 
and   organized    the    Mount    Royal    Hotel 
Syndicate  to  take  over  the  property  for  the 
purpose    of    erecting    thereon    a    modern 
hotel,  which  it  was  intended  should  be  the 
largest  in  Canada.    The  price  paid  for  this 
property  was  the   highest  paid  up  to  that 
time  on   St.    Catherine    Street,   the    main 
thoroughfare  of  Montreal's  retail  quarter. 
In  the  spring  of  ii)i  i,  when  the  Canadian 
Northern   Railway  decided  to  enter  Mon- 
treal  by  a   tunnel   through  the  mountain, 
Carrick,  Ltd.,  was  commissioned   to  buy 
a  chain  of  properties  from  Back  River  to 
a  terminal  in  the  centre  of   tlic   city,  and 
also  a  site  for  what  is  now  Model  City, 
back   of    Mount    Royal,   and    also    Mount 
Royal  Heights,  amounting  in  all  to  several 
million    dollars.       If    the    reason    of    the 
purchase  had  leaked  out  this  would  have 
perhaps  proved  an  impossible  task,  except 
at  a  gigantic  cost,  but  so  secretly  were  the 
negotiations  carried  out  that  all  the   land 
was  purchased  and  plans  absolutely  com- 
plete    before     the     route     decided     upon 
became    publicly   known.      This   was   the 
largest  land  deal  of  the  kind  ever  negoti- 
ated in  this  country. 

On  St.  James'  Street  in  the  down-town 
district,    Carrick,    Ltd.,    sold    the    Camp- 


iK'll  Nclles  property  and  purchased  and 
sold  the  Hederson  building,  which  practi- 
cally fixed  the  permanent  value  of  property 
on  this  part  of  the  street.  They  also 
purchased  the  south-east  corner  of  Hishop 
and  St.  Catherine  Streets,  opposite  the  site 
of  the  new  iip-town  post  oflice. 
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JAMES  CARRUTHERS 

Mr.  Jame>  Cairuthers  is  a  Mnluiig  Ugiire 
in   the  commercial   life  of   the   Dominion, 
.ind  in  his  particular  line  of  business  stands 
out  as  one  man  who  has  brought  a  native 
genius  for  detail  and  organization  to  bear 
on   great   problems.     Mr.   Carrulhers  has, 
with     every     justification,      been      called 
"Canad.a's  Premier  Grain  Merchant"  aiul 
"Canada's  Wheat    King."     His  operations 
in  the  grain  trade  are  probably  the  most 
extensive  of  any  man  in  Canada,  and  his 
mastery  of  all  the  problems  which  affect 
the  industry  indicate  long  experience,  close 
study,   and    breadth    of    vision.      He    has 
focused   his   attention    on    every  problem 
which   has   beset    the    p.ith    along   which 
Canada    marches    to    her    destiny   as   the 
granarv  of  the  Empire.     Such  matters  as 
transportation,  the  natural  trend  of  trade, 
the  rapid  handling  and   storage  of  grain, 
have    received    his   closest   study,   and    so 
successful  has  been  his   mastery  of   them 
that  he  has  naturally  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  leading  authority  on  the  grain  trade 
and  all  that  it  means  to  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  born  in  Toronto  on 
August  13,  1853,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of    Toronto.     He  qualified  himself 
early  in  life  for  a  successful  career  in  tlie 
grain   trade   by    spending   three   years   in 
the  office  of  T.  C.  Chisholm  of  Toronto, 
the  largest  grain  dealer  in  Canada  at  that 
time.      Subsequently   he    took    a    position 
with  Crane  and   Baird,  became  a  partner, 
and   remained   with    them    for   ten   years. 
Then  he  formed  the  partnership  of  Norris 
&  Carruthers,  which  lasted  for  ten  years. 
At  its  conclusion  the  present  company  of 
James  Carruthers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  estab- 
lished,  with   Mr.   Carruthers   at   its   he.ad. 
Offices  were  opened  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 
and    Winnipeg,    agencies    and     elevators 
established   and   erected,   and   to-day   the 
company  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of    the    greatest    grain    export   houses   in 
America.     Apart  from  his  interests  centred 
in   the   company   which   he   controls,    Mr. 
Carruthers  is  connected  with  many  indus- 
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trial   and    lin.inci.il   concerns   of   immeiisi- 
importance.      He   is    associ.iled    willi    llu 
Sl.iiid.ird    Klevator   Company,    which    h.i-- 
elev.ilors  all  over  the  North-Wesl,  and  one 
of  his  l.itest  ventures  is  in  a  l.irge  fisliin,!; 
concern  just  started  in  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
He  is  the  president  of   the  Richelieu  and 
Ontario  Navigation   Company,  Ltd.,  Moii 
treal  and  Lake  Krie  Steamships  Conip,in\ . 
Ltd.,    the   Canadi.m     M.irble    and    ('iiaiiiU- 
Company,  and  the  llir.iin    L.    Piper  Com- 
pany of  Montreal.     Mr.  Carruthers  is  also 
a    director    of     the     Dominion     Bank    of 
Canada,  and  the  Chicago  and  St.  Lawrenci 
Steamship  Navigation  Company.    He  lake 
a    w.irm    interest    in    philanthropic    move 
meiits,  and  is  a  governor  of  the  Montreal 
("icneral    Hospital   and   the  Western    Hos- 
pital.    Mr.  Carruthers  is  a   member    (and 
former   president)   of    the    Montreal    Corn 
K.xchange,  the   Chicago    Board   of   Trade, 
the    New   York    Produce    Exchange,   the 
Minneapolis   Chamber   of   Commerce,  the 
Montreal  and  Toronto    Boards   of   Trade, 
and  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange.     11'   1 
a  first-class  sportsman,  and  in  his  younger 
days  was  an  expert  lacrosse  player.     He  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  llie  Montreal  Jockey 
Club,    and    now    owns    a    fine    stable    of 
hunters  and  racers,  some  of    which    have 
won  for  him  fame  on   the  race  tracks  of 
.\mcrica,    as    his    own     business    acumen 
has   won    fame   for   liini    in    the   fields   of 
commerce.     Mr.   Carruthers   is  a   stauncli 
Imperialist,  and   was   one   of    the    leading 
opponents  of  the  Taft-Fielding  reciprocity 
pact.     He  is  a  member  of  St.  James  and 
Mount  Royal  Clubs,  Montreal  Jockey  Club, 
Edmonton  Club  of  Alberta,  the    National 
and  York  Clubs,  Toronto,  and  llie  United 
Empire  Club,  London,  England. 


S.  CARSLEY  &  CO. 

Messrs.  S.  CarNley  iV  Co.,  stock  and  bond 
brokers,  of  Montreal,  have  been  associated 
with  the  commercial  and  business  life  of 
that  city  for  a  very  long  period.  The  firm 
comprises  the  two  brothers  .S.  and  J.  G. 
Carsley,  both  of  whom,  prior  to  entering 
into  their  present  business,  had  a  long 
experience  in  many  branches  of  commercial 
activity  in  Montreal.  Their  present  busi- 
ness has  grown  rapidly  since  its  inaugura- 
tion in  1910,  and  now  covers  all  branches 
of  stock  and  bond  brokerage,  the  opera- 
tions including  a  big  turnover  in  Canadian 
and      Cnited     States     securities..     .Mr.    S. 
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Carsley  was  born  and  educated  in  Mon- 
treal, and  finished  his  schooling  in  England. 
He  started  his  commercial  career  about 
20  years  ago  in  the  department  stores  of 
S.  Carsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  business  which 
was  founded  by    his    late  father.     He  was 


before  his   deatli    in    igog   had   reached  a  THE    CRADOCK   SIMPSON   COMPANY 

position  of  much  eminence  in  tlie  manu-  No  real  estate  agent  in  Canada,  and  per- 

facturing  industries  of  the  Dominion.     The  haps  none  in  the  United  States,  enjoys  so 

late  Mr.  Coghlin    was   a   staunch    Liberal,  enviable  a  reputation  as  Mr.   H.   Cradock 

and  a   prominent  figure  in  every  walk   of  Simpson,  founder,   president,  and   general 

public   life.      He   was   one   of    the    initial  manager  of  the  Cradock  Simpson  Company 

actively   connected   with    this  undertaking      members  of  the  Montreal  Hunt  Club,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and    most    conservative' 

up  till  1909,  and  now  retains  the  post  of      owned     several     racehorses    and    famous  real  estate  firms  of  Montreal. 

jumpers.      Upon    his   death   in   November  Mr.    Simpson   was  born   at    Penetangui- 

1909   the  business   was   reorganized  as  an  shene,  Ont.,  in  1838,  and  was  the  third  son 

incorporated  company  under  the  name  of  of  the  late  William  and  Catherine  (Cradock) 
B.J.  Coghlin  Company,  Ltd.      The  present 
directors     are     Messrs.     B.    \V.    Coghlin, 
president ;   G.  R.  Coghlin  and  K.  J.  Dawes, 
the     latter    of     whom    is    also    managing 


director  of  the  concern.  He  is  a  member 
of  Montreal,  Montreal  University,  and 
other  clubs.  Mr.  J.  G.  Carsley  is  also  a 
Montrealer  by  birth,  and  was  educated 
in  that  city  and  in  England.  He  was  in 
business  on  his  own  account  for  many 
years  until  1910,  when,  with  his  brother, 
he  started  the  present  business.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  and  Engineers' 
Clubs,  and  with  his  brother  has  a  seat  on 
the   Stock  Exchange. 

B.  J.  COGHLIN  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Messrs.  B.J.  Coghlin  Company,  Ltd.,  are 
one  of  the  pioneer  manufacturing  com- 
panies of  Montreal,  and  in  nearly  every 
mining,  logging,  or  railway  camp  will  be 
found  the  high-grade  tools  and  appliances 
turned  out  at  their  Hochelaga  factory. 
The  company  was  established  50  years 
ago  when  the  great  boom  in  railway  con- 
struction began.  Its  founder  was  a  prac- 
tical engineer  who  knew  the  demand  that 
existed  for  tools  and  appliances  to  suit  the 
peculiar  local  requirements.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  build- 
ing railways,  constructing  roads,  docks,  and 
public  works,  cutting  lumber,  opening  up 
mines,  and  in  many  other  avenues  of  indus- 
trial development,  enabled  him  with  his 
practical  training  and  experience  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  tlie  very  best 
tools  and  materials  for  each  particular 
enterprise.  As  a  manufacturer  with  these 
advantages  the  late  Mr.  B.  J.  Coghlin  built  not  made  or  stocked  by  Coghlin  Company, 
up  an  extensive  and  highly  successful  busi-  Ltd.  The  company  has  its  own  sidings 
ness,  which  is  to-day  maintained  at  the  connecting  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
same  standard  of  efficiency.  Mr.  Coghlin  Canadian  Northern  systems,  and  therefore 
was  an  Irishman  who  paid  one  or  two  visits      can  ship  goods  cheaply  and  expeditiously  to 


Simpson,  both  natives  of  Canada.  After 
completing  his  education  at  the  town  of 
Barrie,  Ont.,  he  spent  eight  years  following 
the    professions   of   a   land    surveyor    and 


director   of  the    National   Breweries,    Ltd.  civil   engineer,  the   last   four   years   being 

The   capital   of   the   company  is  $200,000,  spent  in  the  employ  of  tlie  Public  Works 

of  which  $140,000  lias  been  issued  and  fully  Department  of  Canada  as  assistant  superin- 

paid  up.    Under  the  new  regime  the  opera-  tendent  of  construction  of  Temisconata  and 

tions    of     the     company     have     extended  Metapadia  roads,  below  Quebec.     He  came 

rapidly,   and    in    the    latter   p.art   of    191 2  to  Montreal   in    1864  and  commenced  his 

new    premises    were    erected    in    Ontario  commercial  career,  being  employed  for  the 

Street    East,  between    Darling  and  David-  next    15   years   in   a   shipbuilding  and  dry 

son  Streets.     Here,  in  buildings  which  have  docks     establishment.      In     May    1879   he 

a    floor   space   of   75,000    sq.   ft.    and   are  established  the  real  estate,  insurance,  and 

replete  with  the  most  modern  tool-making  financial  agency  business   which   he   con- 


machinery,  B.  J.  Coghlin  Company,  Ltd., 
have  an  enormous  stock  of  tools,  appliances, 
and  material.  In  their  factory  they  manu- 
facture springs  of  all  kinds,  axles,  crowbars, 
lining  bars,  clawbars,  tamping  bars ;  rail 
tongs,   forks,  and  hooks  ;   track   wrenches, 


tinues  to  control. 

From  the  commencement  the  business 
has  always  been  conducted  on  a  strictly 
commission  basis,  and  has  earned  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  the  public.  The  Cra- 
dock Simpson  Company  is  not  connected, 


chisels,  and  mauls  ;  spiking  hammers,  track  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  sub- 
gauges,  rail  benders,  levels,  sighting  boards,  sidiary  company  for  speculative  purposes, 
concrete  tamps,  concrete  stripping  bars.  Its  business  is  to  buy  and  sell  real  estate  for 
and  telegraph  digging  bars  ;  tie  plates,  rail  clients  on  commission  ;  to  manage  properties 
braces,  locomotive  sanders,  guy  anchors  for  clients,  and  to  attend  to  repairs,  insur- 
and  rods  ;  boom,  logging,  brake,  mining-  ance,  assessments,  renting,  and  collection 
car,  and  wrecking  chains,  slings,  etc.  They  of  rents  ;  to  place  fire  insurance  for  clients, 
stock  spring  steel  bars  and  wire  ;  Englisli  to  make  appraisals  of  real  estate  ;  to  nego- 
iroii,  wire  rope,  chain  of  all  kinds,  cotton  tiate  mortgage  loans,  and  generally  to 
and  wool  waste,  and  general  railway  conduct  a  reliable  real  estate  agency.  In 
supplies.     It   would    be   hard   to   mention  addition  to  other  clients  it  may  be  added 


anything   required   in   construction  camps 


that  the  firm  has  looked  after  the  late  Lord 
Strathcona's  real  estate  in  Montreal  and 
attended  to  his  fire  insurance  for  the  last 
25  3-ears. 

Mr.    Simpson    is    intimately    connected 
with    the   public   atLairs   of   Montreal,  and 


to  Canada  before  he  became  a  permanent  any  part  of  Canada.  Mr.  B.  W.  Coghlin,  at  different  times  has  held  office  as  presi- 
resident  there.  He  quickly  realized  the 
possibilities  of  the  country,  and  in  1863 
settled  down  in  Montreal  as  a  manufactur- 
ing engineer,  and  as  the  representative 
of  several  English  companies.  His  own 
business  was  commenced  in  a  modest  way, 
Dut  with  the  expansion  of  trade  and  tlie 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
t  rapidly  grew  to  large   proportions,  and 


president,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
founder  of  the  company.  He  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  for  the 
past  22  years.  Mr.  Coghlin  is  a  keen 
golfer,  as  is  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  R.  Coghlin, 
who  has  been  with  the  company  over  20 
years. 
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dent  of  the  Montreal  Real  Estate  Exchange 
and  as  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
Real  Estate  Association  of  America.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Mon- 
treal Board  of  Trade  in  1891  and  1892, 
honorary  secretarj'  to  the  Good  Govern- 
ment Association  in  1895  and  1896,  was 
for  some  years  on  the  directorate  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and 
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Lliildrcn.  ami  tor  many  years  lioiioiaiy 
treasurer  of  tlie  Citizen*'  I.eufjiic.  lie  is 
a  life  governor  and  a  lueniber  of  tlic  board 
of  inana}:cnient  of  the  Protestant  Hospital 
for  the  Insitiie,  a  life  jjovcrnor  of  the  Mon- 
treal General  Hospital. a  life  nieniber  ol  tlie 
Mechanics"  Institute,  and  a  life  governor  of 
the  Art  Association.  He  is  also  a  nieniher 
of  the  Canadian  Club,  the  Moiilre.d  Club, 
the  Royal  Montreal  lloll  Club,  the  Nuuiis- 
niatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the 
Fish  and  Game  Club. 

In  Noveniber  jS«7  Mr.  Simpson  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Kdil  Estate 
RcCi^r,!.  which  is  still  continued  as  a 
monthly  journ.il.  Its  circulation  has  never 
been  less  than  j.coo  monthly. 

CRAIG  AND  LUTHER 
Before  this  firm  ot  stock  and  bond 
brokers  was  organized  in  1909.  both 
partners.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Craig  and  \V.  E.  J. 
Luther,  were  well  known  in  business  and 
financial  circles  in  Montreal.  The  firm 
deals  in  the  various  classes  of  Canadian 
and  American  securities  known  to  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  of  which  Craig 
and  Luther  are  members. 

Mr.  VV.  E.  J.  Luther  lias  had  15  years 
of  commercial  experience  in  Montreal, 
where  he  was  formerly  Financial  Agent 
of  the  .\nierica  Express  Company.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Craig  is  a  Canadian  who  for  16 
years  has  been  closely  idcntilicd  with 
Montreal  business,  which  furnished 
adequate  experience  for  such  a  brokerage 
partnership.  Before  the  establishment  of 
this  linn,  Mr.  Craig  was  engaged  in  the 
export  freight  and  brokerage  business. 

LE  CREDIT  METROPOLITAIN.  LIMITEE 

The  Federal  Government  of  Canada 
having  granted  letters  patent  to  Le 
Credit  Metropolitain,  Limitee,  this  com- 
pany was  organized  and  established  in 
January  1910.  By  the  terms  of  tlie  official 
incorporation  the  compan)'  is  permitted 
to  transact  financial,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial business  of  all  kinds,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  insurance  or  banking. 
Up  to  the  present  time  Le  Credit 
Metropolitain,  Limitee,  has  found  a  wonder- 
fully prolific  and  profitable  business  in 
real  estate  alone  in  Montreal  and  vicinity. 
Having  bought  two  tracts  of  property,  one 
of  which  was  obtained  for  890,000  and  the 


oihir  lor  $08,000.  the  company  \\.i> 
successful  in  selling  Ihe  land  in  smaller 
lots  and  on  instalment  for  a  tol.il  piik.'i' 
of  J65o,oix).  Willi  a  preferred  capital  of 
only  $58,000,  an  ordinary  capital  of 
$joo,ocx),  and  mortgage  charges  of  9i  jS.ixhi. 
the  company  on  January  1.  1913,  was  able 
to  show  a  surplus  of  $100,000.  Though 
its  initial  transactions  were  not  strikingly 
successful,  the  organization  was  benetiu-d 
by  Ihe  extraordinary  activity  of  the  real 
estate  market  in  Montreal,  and  this 
combined  with  a  conservative  and  careful 
administration  enabled  tlie  company  to 
attain  a  very  strong  position  amongst 
tinancial  enterprises.  At  present  l,e 
Credit  Metropolitain,  Limitee,  is  pa\ing 
7    per   cent,   on    its   preferred    shares. 

The  president  is  Mr.  Victor  Morin, 
who  is  a  representative  in  tlie  Municipal 
Council  of  one  of  the  principal  business 
sections  of  the  city.  Mr.  \'ictor  Morin 
is  also  president  ol  the  Association 
Immobiliere. 

Dr.  Arthur  Mignault,  the  vice-president, 
is  also  president  of  Le  Cie  Chiniique 
Franco-Americaine.  The  manager  of  the 
conipaiiv,  Mr.  Olivar  Asselin,  was  formeily 
a  journalist  and  was  keenly  interested  in 
politics. 

^*~ 

THE  CROWN  TRUST  COMPANY 
The  Crown  Trust  Company  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  leading  trust 
companies  of  Montreal.  Its  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  men  of  wide 
experience,  highly  respected  in  tlie 
community,  and  the  company  conducts 
a  strictly  legitimate  general  trust  business 
under  conservative  management.  Its  paid- 
up  capital  is  #500,000,  which,  combined 
with  the  personnel  of  its  directorate  and 
executive  officers,  gives  a  positive  guarantee 
of  satisfactory  service  to  those  with  whom 
it  transacts  business. 

The  president  is  Mr.  W'ni.  I.  Gear, 
who  is  also  the  vice-president  of  the 
Robert  Reford  Company,  Ltd.,  director 
of  Keewatin  Flour  Mills  Company,  and 
director  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto.  Colonel 
John  Carson,  the  first  vice-president,  is 
president  of  the  Crown-Reserve  Mining 
Companv,  Ltd.,  director  of  Union 
Bank  of  Canada,  and  director  of  Lake  of 
the  Woods  Milling  Company,  Ltd.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Ewing,  the  second  vice-president,  is 
president  of  the  Montreal  Cottons,  Ltd., 
vice-president  of  the  Molsons  Bank,  and 
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Mce-president     of      Sim     Life     Assiuance 
Company  of  C.m.iil.i.     'I'he  other  directors 
are  :  Mr.  T.inerede  liienvenu.  who  is  geiuial 
manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Canad.i, 
a  director  of  the  Ti.ivellei  s'  l.ile  Assurance 
Company  of    Canada,  and  director  of   Lake 
of     the     Woods    Milling    Company,     I. Id.  ; 
Ml,  .\.  G.  Gardner,  senior  partner  of  J.  M 
Doiigl.is  iS:   Co.,  of   Montreal;    Mr.    II.    I'. 
Ihiiwoiid,    Montreal     manager     the     ll.inl; 
of  Toronto;  Mr.  Thomas  F.  How,  geiui.il 
manager  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Out.  ;  Mr.  Alex.    MacLaurin,   president    ol 
Cani]ibell    MacLaurin    Lumber    Coinp;iny, 
Ltd.,    president  of  Charlemagne    and   Lac 
Ouareau    Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  director 
of   the   I'liion     Bag   and    Paper   Company 
and   director    o(    the  Yorkshire   Insurance 
Companv,    Ltd.  ;     Mr.     Joini     .McKergow, 
president      of       the        Montreal       Lumber 
Company,     Ltd.,      director     of      the     Sun 
Life  Assurance   Company   of   Canada   and 
iiiavor  of  the  City  of  Westmount  ;    Lieul.- 
Colonel    F.    ,S.    Meighen,    president    of   the 
Lake    of    the    Woods    Milling     Company, 
Ltd.,     president   of    the    New    Brunswick 
Railway  Companj',    director  of    the  Bank 
of   Toronto,   and   director    of   the    Phienix 
Iiisur.ince  Company  of  London,  Kiiglaiid  ; 
Mr.  U'.  W.  Kcford,  president  of  the  Robert 
Reford     Company,     Ltd.  ;      Lieut. -Colonel 
James    G.     Ross,    president    of    the    Ross 
Really    Company,    Ltd.,   and   president   of 
the  J.  C.  McLaren  Belting  Company,  Ltd. ; 
Mr.    B.    B.    Stevenson,    general    manager 
the   Quebec    Bank  ;    Mr.    K.    X.   Soutliam, 
vice-president  Southam   Press,  Ltd.  :     Mr. 
James     Thom,     general     manager     Wliile 
Star   Dominion  Line  ;    and    Lieut. -Colonel 
E.    W.    Wilson,    Montreal     manager     the 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Company. 

Mr.  Irving  P.  Rexford  is  manager  of 
tlie  company,  a  position  which  he  has 
occupied  with  success  since  its  organi- 
zation. 

-sv- 

J.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

The  lirm  of  J..  A.  l)avi>  iV  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  one  which  has  been  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front.  Its  president,  Mr.  J.  A.  Davis, 
was  for  some  years  previous  to  forming 
the  present  company  the  manager  for  the 
Ross  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-established  businesses  in 
the  city,  and  the  vice-president,  Mr. 
Ernest  Pitt,  was  well  known  as  a  very 
successful  broker.  The  business  is  under 
the  management  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
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and  its  equipment  is  considered  amongst 
the  very  best  in  the  real  estate  field  in 
Montreal. 

It  was  first  organized  as  a  partnership  in 
May  191 1,  and  afterwards  clianged  to  a 
limited  company  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
witli  a  capital  stocU  of  |ioo,ooo,  fullv 
subscribed.  The  firm  has  specialized  in 
farm  sales  and  subdivisions,  and  lias 
organized  several  companies,  among  whicli 
are  the  ITnion  Land  Corporation,  Ltd., 
the  Lachine  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Poinfe  Claire  Lands,  Ltd.,  the  Ottawa 
Parlv  Syndicate,  the  Eastmount  Land 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  South  Longueuil 
Land  Corporation,  Ltd.  These  companies 
are  the  owners  of  several  well-sifuatcd 
farms,  within  easy  reach  from  Montreal, 
and  the  volume  of  sales  for  191 2  on  the 
properties,  which  amounted  to  »i,25o.ooo, 
speaks  well  for  the  judgment  of  tlie  buyers 
in  securing  sucli  saleable  land. 

The  work  of  J.  A.  D.ivis  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
liowever,  is  not  confined  to  this  particular 
branch  of  real  estate,  as  is  proved  by  the 
volume  of  sales  for  1912  in  other  branches, 
such  as  commercial  properties,  houses,  etc., 
which  reached  the  very  respectable  total 
of  over  $2,000,000,00. 

The  firm  is  well  known  as  being 
progressive,  substantial,  and  well  equipped 
to  handle  any  commissions  entrusted  to 
its  care. 

L.  J.  T.  DECARY 

Born  at  St.  Jerome,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  Mr.  L.  J.  T.  Decary  early 
exhibited  a  bent  for  architectural  work,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  office  of 
Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  of  Boston.  He  remained 
there  for  some  years,  taking,  with  Mr. 
Lowell's  assistance,  the  courses  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclniology,  and 
returned  to  Canada  in  1905.  In  his  native 
country  he  attached  himself  to  various 
prominent  architects,  and  was  eventually 
trusted,  in  icpy,  with  the  designing  and 
planning  of  the  High  Commercial 
School,  Montreal.  He  completed  his 
training  with  Messrs.  Ross  and  Mac- 
Farlane,  and  proceeded  to  build  up  a 
practice  for  himself  in  Montreal.  In  tins 
he  has  been  undeniably  successful,  since 
he  combines  to  an  unusual  degree  the 
technical  ability  of  the  artist  with  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  business  man.  Some 
interesting  water  colours  of  :\Ir.    Decary's 


were  recently  e.\hibilcd  in  the  Art  Society's 
gallery  at  Montreal. 

-sv- 

M.   GONZALVE  DESAULNIERS 

.\1.  Cionzalve  Des.uilniers,  lawyer  and 
man  of  letters,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  among  the  French-Canadian  com- 
munity of  Quebec. 

Born  at  St.  C.uillaume  d'Upton  in  1863, 
he  entered  the  journalistic  profession,  and 
from  1883  to  1889  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  S/amlard.  At  the  same  time 
he  produced  the  Canadian  Review,  in  which 
he  published  some  remarkable  studies  of 
Canadian  and  foreign  politics.  In  1S89  he 
founded  the  National. 

During      these      years,      however,      M. 
Desaulniers  always  cherished  the  ambition 
of  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  he  set  himself 
to   the    task   of   mastering    the    intricacies 
of    the    law    with    the    same   energy    and 
perseverance   that   Iiad  always  marked  his 
journalistic  career.     The  latter  required  all 
his  activities  during  the  day,  but,  nothing 
daunted,    M.    Desaulniers   applied    himself 
to  his  te.\t-hooks  during  the  evenings  and 
was  ultimately  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1895. 
His  success  there  was  rapid.     As  an  orator 
he   was   always   famous,    and    he    quickly 
attained    success    in    his    new    profession. 
His     speeches,      brilliantly     phrased     and 
entirely  logical,   won   him  case  after  case, 
and  carried  him  into  the  very  first  rank  of 
his  profession.     His  interest  in    literature, 
liowever,     has     never     flagged.      He     has 
contributed    to   various    Parisian    publica- 
tions, such  as  the  Revue  Internationale  and 
the     Revue     de     deux     Mondes.      To     the 
■Journal   des   Debals   (Paris)    he    has    con- 
tributed    an     article     dealing      willi      the 
property   of    the   Jesuits    whicli    will    ever 
merit  re-reading. 

ALEXANDER  DICK 

Amongst  the  well-known  men  who  form 
the  Council  of  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade  for  1913  is  Mr.  Ale.xander  Dick,  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Dick  was  born 
at  Pictou  in  the  year  1864,  and  received 
his  education  in  that  city.  Starting  at  an 
e.arly  age,  he  has  spent  the  whole  of  his 
life  in  the  coal  trade,  being  connected  with 
several  firms,  until  in  1901  he  joined  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company  at  Sidney  as 
general  sales  agent,  coming  to  Montreal 
ten  years  later  when  the  company  moved 
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its  general  sales  offices  to  this  city.  Mr. 
Dick's  connection  with  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade  dates  from  this  time,  and  on 
February  ist  of  the  present  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Board  for  the  present  year.  Mr.  Dick 
is  a  member  of  the  Shipping  Federation 
of  Canada,  the  Royal  Cape  Breton  Yacht 
Club,  Halifa.x  Club  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Union  Club  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
Outrcmont  Golf  Club,  the  Montreal  Club, 
and  many  similar  iiislitulions. 

DORKEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

The  wholesale  business  in  hardware, 
cutlery,  and  sporting  goods  conducted 
by  Dorken  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Montreal, 
was  established  as  far  back  as  1852,  and 
with  every  year  of  its  existence  a  steady 
and  substantial  growth  has  been  recorded. 
Dorken  Bros.  &  Co.  supply  the 
wholesale  trade  only,  and  rank  among 
the  leading  importers  of  hardware,  cutlery 
and  sporting  goods.  From  the  time  of 
its  establishment  the  firm  has  always 
been  represented  by  Germans  ;  and  the 
best  German  products,  together  with  the 
renowned  English  cutlery,  have  given  it  a 
reputation  which  commands  the  confidence 
of  a  very  wide  clientele. 

As  representatives  of  Continental  and 
British  manufacturers  of  hardware  and 
cutlery,  Dorken  Bros.  &  Co.  deal  in 
the  splendidly  varied  products  of  Henry 
Boker,  Remscheid,  Germany  ;  H.  Boker 
&  Co.,  Solingen,  Germany ;  E.  M. 
Dickinson,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England  ; 
John  Wilson,  Shefiield,  England  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Belgian  manufactory 
"  Anciens  Etablissements  Pieper,"  whose 
"  Bayard  "  goods  arc  so  favourably  known 
the    world   over. 

The  partners  of  Dorken  Bros.  & 
Co.  are  two  brothers.  Mr.  H.  Walter 
Dorken  and  Mr.  E.  Rudolf  Dorken, 
both  born  in  Remscheid,  Rhenish 
Prussia. 

Mr.  H.  Walter  Dorken  has  been  in 
Can.ada  and  associated  with  this  firm 
for  the  last  30  years.  He  takes  an 
active  interest  in  matters  which  pertain 
to  the  German  colony,  being  president 
of  the  Teutonia  Club.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic 
Association,  a  member  of  the  Canada 
Club,  and  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade, 
and  is  also  governor  in  the  Montreal 
General    Hospital   and   Western    Hospital. 
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Mr.  K.  Rmloll  Porkcn  is  treasurer  of 
the  Teiitoniii  Club,  :i  member  of  the 
Montreal  BcKtrd  of  Trade,  and  also  a 
life  member  of  the  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Associ.ition. 

ORUMMOND.  HcCALL  &  CO. 

The  turn  of  Drummoiul.  MeCall  & 
Co.  was  establislieil  in  Montreal  in  i.SSi 
by  Messrs.  Cieor^e  Kdward  Driunmontl 
and  James  Toil  McCall,  who  were  shortly 
afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Thomas  Joseph 
Orummond.  This  organization  lirst  car- 
ried on  business  as  metal  merchants, 
de.iling  in  iron  and  steel  as  their 
principal  commodities.  They  were  en- 
Imaged  largely  in  handling  Hritisli  products, 
and  with  the  introduction  of  the  National 
Policy,  with  respect  to  iron  products,  in 
1S87.  the  firm  decided  to  take  p.art  in 
the  manuf.icture  of  these  products  in 
Canada.  The  first  venture  in  this  under- 
taking w.is  the  establishment  of  car- 
wliccl  works  at  Lachine,  Quebec,  which 
in  time  led  to  the  manuf.icture  of  their 
own  charcoal  pig-iron  at  the  historic 
R.idnor  forges,  and  later  to  the  erection 
of  blast  furnaces  at  Midland,  Ontario. 
As  time  went  on,  they,  with  their 
associates,  established  foundries  for  the 
construction  of  railway  car  wheels,  and 
water  and  gas  pipes,  in  various  points 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Ontario,  and 
Quebec. 

.AH  their  nianuf.acturing  interests  were 
finally  consolidated  in  1908,  and  are 
now  merged  in  the  Canada  Iron  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  a  public  company 
entirely  distinct  from  Drunimond,  McCall 
&  Co.,  although  the  partners  in  the 
latter  organization  are  l.irgely  interested 
in   the   stock   of   the   corporation. 

The  firm  of  Drunimond,  McCall  & 
Co.  still  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
its  merchant  business,  and  are  among  the 
largest  importers  in  Canada  of  iron  and 
steel  products  from  abroad,  besides  being 
sales  agents  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
Canada  Iron  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and 
the  .Algoma  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ontario.  They  maintain 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
including  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  They  also  have  their 
direct  agents  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where abroad. 


P.   A.   DU    BORD  A   CO. 

Ml.  1'.  A,  l>ii  lloni  was  will  cipiippeil 
with  real  estate  and  banking  experience 
when  he  opened  his  olTices  in  Montreal, 
having  been  engaged  in  those  occupations 
for  some  ao  years. 

The  lively  impetus  given  to  the  real 
estate  business  in  Montreal  in  the  last 
few  years  was  keenly  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Pu  Bord,  who  has  been  dealing  not 
only  in  inside  property,  but  also  in 
outside  estate.  He  has  made  a  speciality 
of  farms  for  investment  purposes, 
securing  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  into  paying  subdivisions,  and  has 
paid  most  attention  to  tiiose  on  the 
island  of  Montreal,  or  specially  attractive 
land  in  close  proximity.  Messrs.  Du  Hord 
&  Co.  arc  the  proprietors  of  Jacques 
Cartier  Park,  which  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Montreal,  and  which 
contains  more  than  5,700  lots.  Tlic 
wisdom  of  the  selection  of  this  land  for 
the  purpose  of  subdivision  is  perhaps 
best  shown  in  Mr.  I)ii  Hord's  stateuKiit, 
that  in  the  first  four  months  that  Jacques 
Cartier  Park  lots  were  on  the  market, 
as   many   as    1,700   were  sold. 

THE  ELDER  EBANO  ASPHALT  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Elder  Ebano  .Asphalt  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  organized  in  1910  by  Mr. 
Kodolphe  Brunei,  witli  an  authorized 
capital  of  8500,000  and  witli  lieadquartcrs 
at  Montreal.  The  company  handles  all 
classes  of  materials  for  the  construction 
of  pavements,  highways,  and  roads.  Its 
specialities  are  Mexican  Ebano  asphalt, 
rock  asphalt,  and  artificial  blocks  of  all 
colours  such  as  are  verj'  extensively  used 
in  modern  residences  and  public  buildings. 
Some  of  the  handsomest  buildings  con- 
structed in  Montreal  have  been  built  of 
material  supplied  by  this  enterprising 
company.  It  has  supplied  a  large  amount 
of  asphalt  to  the  cities  of  Montreal, 
Maisonneuve,  and  Ottawa,  and  obtained  a 
large  contract  for  the  civic  needs  of  Mon- 
treal, largely  on  the  excellent  results  achieved 
by  the  asphalt  in  the  past.  The  company 
has  also  supplied  to  the  city  of  Montreal 
a  large  quantity  of  Danforth  stones  for 
foot  pavements,  and  much  of  tlie  material 
with  which  the  magnificent  Montreal 
quay  has  been  paved.  To  contractors 
the  Elder  Ebano  .Asphalt  Company,  Ltd., 
supplies     constructional     material     of     all 
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Kuids,  including  rosy  stones,  Daiifurth, 
.\iiierican,  Belgian,  white  and  nlher 
classes  of  bricks.  The  I'Mi.iiio  aspli.ill 
has  proved  itself  one  of  the  best  sul> 
stances  for  mixing  as  a  composition  fur 
the  niacadami/iiig  nf  highways  and  roads. 
In  addition,  the  company  re|Meseiits  several 
large  brick  kilns,  and  also  the"Lobsann" 
.Asphall  Maslic  of  .\nisterd.ini,  llnllaiKl. 
The  pnsidenl  of  the  company  is  Mi, 
UriiMil,  who  is  well  known  in  Mniilri.il 
comiiKMcial  circles  and  is  coiiiiecled  willi 
several  other  prominent  enterprises.  Tlu' 
vice-president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  II.  A. 
Beique,  the  secretary-treasurer  Mr.  IClzear 
Uoy,  and  the  board  of  directors  includes 
Mr.  lunest  Belanger,  Civil  lOngineer,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Quebec  Streams 
Commission  and  Governor  of  the  Polylccli- 
nical  School  of  Montreal,  and  also  Mr.  A. 
Kellv,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  well-known 
iirni  till-  Asphall  and  Supply  Company,  Ltd. 

-sv- 

EWING  AND  EWINC 
The  firm  of  Kwing  and  Kwing  are 
conducting  a  general  real  estate  and 
insurance  business  in  Montreal,  special- 
izing in  inside  commercial  and  residential 
properties  ;  tliat  is,  properties  situated 
within  the  city  boundaries.  The  Eastern 
Townships  Bank  Building  is  under  the 
management  of  tlie  firm,  who  also  act  as 
the  agents  of  Lord  Rothermere. 

The  business  was  established  in  lyuO 
under  tlie  name  of  Gault  and  Ewing,  the 
partners  at  tliat  time  consisting  of  Mr. 
A.  F.  Gault,  Mr.  K.  L.  H.  Ewing,  and 
Mr.  .\.  S.  Ewing.  Mr.  Gault  retired  in 
1912,  and  the  business  was  then  continued 
by  the  remaining  partners  and  the  title 
changed  to  its  present  style. 

Mr.  Royal  L.  H.  Ewing,  the  senior 
partner,  is  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Realty  Compan)-,  which  operates  the  well- 
known  Linton  Apartments,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  fashionable  apartment 
houses  in  Montreal. 

G.  W.  FARRELL  &  CO. 
Messrs.  G.  W.  Farrell  &  Co.  are  promi- 
nent members  of  the  group  of  financial 
concerns  handling  the  big  business  of  the 
Dominion.  The  firm  was  established  in 
1910  and  the  partnership  comprises  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Farrell  (founder),  R.  G.  Muirhead, 
and    D.    -A.    OMeara.      The     business    is 
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generally     that     of     promoting,     floating,      African   War,   and   on   tlie  completion    of 


reorganizing,    and     financing    companies, 
handling   bond  issues   and   similar   opera- 
tions   of    an    important    financial    nature. 
Mr.  (ierald  \V.  Farrell,  the  senior  member 
of   the   firm,   was    born    in    Halifax,    N.S., 
December  7,    1878,   and    was  educated   at 
the   Ampleforth   College,  Yorkshire,    Eng- 
land.    He  entered  the  service  of  tlie  Royal 
Securities  Corporation   in  January  11)04  as 
a  clerk,  and  became  its  managing  director 
in   1907.     He  was  associated  with  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  and  Mann  for  over  a  vear,  and 
then  organized  C.  Meredith   &  Co.,   Ltd., 
and  was  secretary-treasurer  of  that  company 
till  icjio,  when  he  organized  his  own  firm. 
Mr.  Farrell  is  a  director  of  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  Company,  Montreal  ;  Carleton  Invest- 
ing Company,  New  York  :  Atlantic  Fruit 
Company,    New    York  :     Lake    Erie    and 
Northern     Railway    Company,    Brantford, 
Ont.  ;     Brinton    Carpet    Company,     Peter- 
borough, Ont.,  and    is   also   president  and 
director  of   several    prominent    real   estate 
companies    in    Montreal.      Mr.    Farrell    is 
associated  with  otlier  companies   through- 
out   tlie    United     Kingdom    and    Canada. 
He   served   in  the   South  African  \Var  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Second  Canadian  Rifles, 
and   was    present    at   tlie    battle   of    Hart's 
River.      He    is    a    well-known    sportsman 
and  athlete,  and   toured   England  in   iqo2 
as   a   member   of   the    Canadian    Football 
Team,  and  was  also  its  vice-captain. 

In  lyoi  Mr.  Farrell  played  with  the 
Gentlemen  of  Canada  against  the  American 
cricket  team  in  Pliiladelphia.  His  further 
prowess  in  the  field  of  athletics  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  1899  he  held  the  lialf- 
mile  championship  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. ;Mr.  Farrell  is  a  member  of  the 
leading  Montreal  clubs,  including  the  St. 
James,  Montreal  Hunt,  Racket,  and  Jockev, 


of  the  Montreal  Stock  E.xchange,  are  widely 
known  for  their  interest  and  operation 
in  high-class  Canadian  and  American 
stocks. 

L.  J.  FORGET  &  CO. 

The  founder  of  this  firm  of  stock  and 
bond  brokers,  and  members  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  E.xchange,  was  the  late 
Hon.  L.  J.  Forget,  a  member  for  Quebec  of 
the  Dominion  Senate.  Tlie  late  senator, 
having  died  in  April  1911,  showed  the 
confidence  he  reposed  in  his  partner  by 
willing  that  the  business  and  name  of 
L.  J.  Forget  &  Co.  should  be  carried  on 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  McAnulty,  with  wliom  he 
had  been  associated  for  years.  The  firm 
respect  qualified  to  enter  into  a  phase  of      ^°'^^  ^  purely  brokerage   business    in    the 

best    class    of     Canadian,    American,    and 
foreign  securities. 


that  campaign  joined  the  South  African 
Constabulary.  In  1904  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  and 
was  in  Africa  till  1910,  when  he  proceeded 
to  London,  later  returning  to  Canada  to 
join  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Farrell,  in 
business. 

FAIRBANKS   BROS. 

Among  the  best-known  members  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  are  the  Fairbanks 
Bros.,  who  carry  on  a  general  business  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  1902  by  Messrs.  F"red  C.  and 
George  W.  Fairbanks,  both  of  whom  had 
previously  had  a  lengthy  business  and 
financial   experience,   and   were    in   every 


commercial  activity  in  which  good  judg- 
ment, enterprise,  and  absolute  integrity 
are  essential  to  success."  The  firm  does 
a  large  business  in  all  classes  of  Canadian 
and  American  stocks,  and  is  in  touch  with 
all  the  markets,  having  private  wires  to 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Toronto,  and 
Ottawa.  Prior  to  starting  in  his  present 
business,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Fairbanks,  who  is  a 
Canadian  by  birth  and  was  educated  in 
Montreal,  was  for  about  20  years  con- 
nected with  commercial  houses.  His 
brother  is  also  a  native  of  Montreal,  and 
for  10  years  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Quebec  Bank.  Both  gentlemen  own  con- 
siderable properly  in  the  city,  and  are 
associated  witli  its  public,  commercial, 
and  social  life. 


FARRELL,  SEELY  &  CO. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Seelv,  the  head  of  this  firm 
of  Montreal  stockbrokers,  is  a  Canadian 
who    was    born     and    received    his    early 


and  of  the  Toronto  Hunt  Club  and  Halifax  education  in  St.  John,  the  great  commercial 

Club.      Mr.    Muirhcad    is   a   Canadian    by  metropolis  of  New  Brunswick.     His  intro- 

birth.     His   first  business   experience   was  duction  to  the  business  and  financial  world 

gained  with   the  Royal    Bank   of   Canada,  was  through  the  gateway  of  insurance,  in 

in  whose  service  he  remained  for  several  which  field  he  was  engaged  for  many  years, 

J'ears.     He  then  joined   the   firm  of   F.   H.  before    joining     the    well-known    firm    of 

McCurdy    &    Co.,   stockbrokers,   and    was  McCurdy  &    Co.  in    1906.     Mr.  Seely  was      is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  conservative 


Mr.  T.  \V.  McAnulty  is  a  Canadian  who 
joined  L.  J.  Forget  lS:  Co.  in  1878.  in  the 
capacity  of  ofiice  boy,  and  has  advanced 
with    the    firm    till    to-day    he    is    the    sole 
proprietor  of  this  well-known  business.     In 
1900  he  joined  the  Montreal  Stock  E.xchange 
as  a  member  on  his  own  account,  though 
continuing  to  work  for  the  firm,  to  which 
he  was  eventually  admitted   as   a   partner 
in    1904.      On    the    death    of    the    senior 
member   of   the   company,    Mr.    McAnulty 
bought   out    the   interests   of   the    heirs  of 
the    Hon.    Mr.     Forget,    and    was    himself 
installed     as     sole    proprietor.      He    is    a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Club,  the  Montreal 
Reform     Club,     the      Montreal      Amateur 
Athletic  Association,  the  Shamrock  Athletic 
Association,      the     St.     Patrick     Athletic 
Association,  the  Royal  Montreal  Golf  Club, 
the  OutrementGolf  Club,  and  the  Kanawaki 
Golf    Club.      His    principal    recreation    is 
golfing. 

^*~ 

JOHN  FINDLAY,  LTD. 

The  firm  of  John  Findlay,  Ltd.,  occupies 
a  position  of  the  utmost  prominence  in  the 
real  estate  business  of  Montreal,  where  it 


with  them  till  he  joined  Messrs.  Farrell  & 
Co.  in  191 1.  Mr.  Muirhcad  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Company  and 
is  interested  in  several  other  industrial 
corporations.  :\Ir.  1).  A.  O'Meara  was 
born  and  educated  in  Quebec,  and  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Quebec  Bank  for 
four  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First   Canadian    Contingent   in   the    South 


a  partner  in  tlie  last-named  company  before  and  stable  houses  of  its  kind.     It  was  only 

severing   his  connection    witli   it   in   order  founded  six  years  ago,  in  1908,  but,  despite 

to  establish,  on  a  firm  footing,  an  organiza-  its  short  life,  has  built  up  a  business  which 

tion  for  the  transaction  of  stock  and  bond  is  the  envy  of  its  competitors, 

business.      This    was    done    in     jgrg.      In  The  man  at  the  helm  is  Mr.  John  Findlay, 

October  of  1912  the  local  house  so  estab-  a  Scotchman  who  came  to  Canada  in  1904 

lished    by   Mr.   Seely   was    taken   over   by  and     quickly     established     himself     as     a 

Farrell,   Seely   &    Co.,    who    carry    on    a  business   man   of   exceptional   ability.     He 

general  financial  business,  and,  as  members  brought  with    him   the   experience   gained 
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tiui  inj;  lu.mv  yc.u->  >iHiit  iii  the  iimI  f-l.ito 
biihiiicss  of  ScoII.iikI,  ;uuI  quickly  ;ul.iptiiii; 
liiinsvlf  to  Canadian  conditions  was  able 
to  use  tliat  experience  to  the  jircatest 
advantage.  Vov  some  years  lie  inanajL^ed 
the  alYairs  of  the  Koss  Really  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  when  he  commenccil  on  his  own 
account  he  had  formed  a  wide  circle  of 
business  act]uaint.MK°es.  lie  studied  the 
position  of  alTjirs  ni  Montreal  with  a 
thorouj^hnessand  perspicacity  characteristic 


operaluij;  under  Dominion  Cli.ii  ii-r  :  Aiiijio- 
C.inadian  Kstates,  Applcntount,  Itirnain, 
Caledonian,  nrumniond,  Cirampian,  Kelvin- 
side,  Kenmore,  l.indores,  Shannon,  Tayside, 
Viewbank,  Wentworth,  and  Westlea  Really 
Companies,  Ltd.,  and  the  Ke.ilty  Syndicate, 
I. til..  Mr.  Kindl.iy  beinj;,  in  every  case,  the 
manaiiing  director,  Mr.  Kindlay  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Montreal  Club  and  the  Koy.il 
SI.  Lawrence  Y.icht  Club.  In  politics  his 
teiulencies  are  tow.iids  l.ibeiMlisin. 


■  HN     lIMi.AY,    LTD.,    MONTE?.. 

E.XTERIOR  OF  OtFICES. 


of  his  nationality,  and  obtained  so  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  land  values  tliat  he  is 
now  retained  by  the  city  of  Montreal  as 
an  expert  in  all  expropriations  or  contested 
city  valuations  whether  they  be  in  connec- 
tion with  central  or  suburban  property. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Findlay  in  the 
conduct  of  the  firm  that  bears  his  name 
are  Mr.  E.  \V.  Parker  and  Mr.  T.  Mc.A.vity 
Stewart,  vice-presidents  ;  Mr.  George  N. 
Miller,  managing  director  ;  Mr.  John  H. 
Findlay,  secretary ;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Milne, 
treasurer.  The  lirm  acts  as  managers  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Investment  and  Trust 
Company,  incorporated  by  Act  of  Quebec 
Legislature  ;  and  the  following  companies 


C.  SIMPSON  GARLAND  &  CO. 
The  vice-president  of  the  Muiitrc.il  Slock 
E.xchangc  is  Mr.  C.  Simpson  (iarland,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  a  Canadian  by 
adoption  and  education,  and  a  Montrealer 
by  reason  of  U'n  local  interests  and  his 
admirable  citizenship.  Mr.  Garland  is  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  C.  Simpson  Garland 
&  Co.,  stock  and  bond  brokers.  .Vlthough 
under  this  name  the  firm  only  came 
into  existence  in  1898,  it  is  in  reality  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Montreal,  the  business  now 
controlled  by  it  having  been  founded  as 
far  back  as  1855  by  Mr.  (i.  \V.  Simpson, 
an  uncle  of  the  present  principal.  Having 
come  to  Canada  from  England  at  an  early 
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.ige,  Mr.  Simpsiin  (iarland  was  educated 
in  Montreal,  and  gained  his  pieliiiiiii.ii  v 
business  experience  there.  In  i8(;8  he 
bought  out  his  uncle's  business,  and 
continued  it  in  his  own  name,  extending 
its  operations  and  enlarging  its  connections. 
The  lirm  does  a  brokerage  business  purely, 
handling  all  classes  of  securities,  and 
Ir.iusacting  business  on  Can.idian  .nid 
I'nited  States  exchanges.  The  luiilding 
in  wliich  the  oUices  are  located  is  ownicl 
by  the  tinii,  and  Mi',  (i.nl.ind  himself  is 
also  a  large  l.ind  and  properly  owner.  The 
other  members  of  Simpson  Garland  it  Co. 
are  Messrs.  V.  C.  Buchanan  and  C.  \V. 
Root.  They  are  both  Canadians.  Mr 
Uuchanan  joined  Mr.  (iarland  in  parluer- 
ship  in  i()oCi,  and  Mr.  Root  was  adniilted 
as  partner  in  January  1913. 


THE   GENERAL   TRUST   COMPANY   OF 
CANADA 

The  Cieneral  Trust  CdiiijiaMy  of  Caiiaela 
was  constituted  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Quebec  in  1909. 
The  company,  which  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  §2,000,000,  was  founded  to  assure 
to  the  French-Canadian  the  prolits, 
advantages,  and  services  of  a  trust 
company,  and  to  act  as  agents  to  French 
and  Belgian  capitalists  desirous  of  placing 
their  money  in  Canadian  securities. 

The  company  acts  as  executors, 
administrators,  attorneys,  collectors  and 
managers  of  estates,  undertakes  loans,  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  stocks,  and  shares  in 
municipal  and  private  corporations,  buys 
and  sells  properties,  and  superintends 
building  operations  on  behalf  of  clients. 
It  also  acts  as  financial  agents  to  provincial 
and  municipal  governments,  undertakes 
the  collection  of  dividends  on  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  lends  its  active  assistance  in 
the  promotion  of  financial  and  industrial 
companies.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  management  of  money  on  account  of 
European  clients. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  the 
Hon.  F.  L.  Beique,  K.C.,  a  senator  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  Mr.  Beique  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Banque  d'Hochelaga 
and  of  the  life  assurance  company  operat- 
ing under  the  title  of  "  La  Sauvegard."  In 
addition  he  is  a  director  of  the  (Quebec, 
Montreal,and Southern  Railway  Company,  of 
the  Canadian  Cotton  Company,  and  several 
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other  prominent  corporations.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  ].  K.  A.  Dubuc  the  other 
directors  are  the  partners  in  tlie  firm  of 
St.  Cyr,  Gonthier  and  Frigon,  of  which  a 
separate  notice  appears.  Mr.  Diibuc,  in 
addition  to  acting  as  a  director  of  the 
General  Trnst  Company  of  Canada,  is 
president  of  the  Cliicoutinii  Water  and 
Electricity  Company  and  of  the  Canadian 
Miniicipal  Trust  Company.  He  is  also  a 
director  and  the  general  manager  of  tlie 
Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company,  and  a  director 
of  the  Outchouan  Paper  Company,  the 
Saguenay  Telephone  Company,  the  Ha  ! 
Ha  !  Bay  Railway  Company,  and  other 
enterprises. 

CHARLES    I.   GIROUX 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Girou.x  is  among  Montreal's 
energetic  and  succe.ssful  real  estate  and 
investment  brokers.  He  established  his 
business  four  }-ears  ago,  having  previously 
had  a  lengthy  commercial  experience 
which  lias  since  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  deals  in  all  classes  of  real  estate,  but 
principally  in  farm  lands,  subdivisions,  and 
city  properties.  Mr.  Giroux  is  the  founder 
of  the  Montreal  Real  p'statc  Exchange,  and 
to-day  is  a  prominent  member  of  that 
useful  organization.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  several  land  companies.prominent  among 
which  is  the  Quebec  North-West  Laud 
Company.  He  is  a  large  property  owner 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  tlie  commercial 
life  of  Montreal. 

GOHIER   AND   BIGRAS 

The  real  estate  lirm  of  Gohier  and  Bigras, 
Montreal,  is  composed  of  two  young  French- 
Canadians  who  by  investing  wisely  in  local 
real  estate  have  won  a  reputation  for 
sound  judgment  and  amassed  considerable 
fortunes.  Together  they  are  proprietors 
of  all  the  Bigras  Islands  which  lie  to  the 
norlh-west  of  Montreal  and  are  connected 
with  the  citv  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  the  whole  of  the  western  portion 
of  Jesus  Island,  and  several  hundreds  of 
acres  on  tlie  island  of  Montreal.  Xearlj^ 
all  this  property  is  on  the  route  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  within  twenty 
minutes  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
ripe  for  subdividing. 

Mr.  Horace  Gohier,  who  is  thirty  years 
of  age,  has  been  an  alderman  of  the  town 
of  St.  Laurent  since  January  1()I3,  serves 
on    its  finance   committee,    and   is  a  com- 


missioner of  roads  and  toll-gates.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  roads  of  the  municipality, 
approaching  the  task  in  a  most  practical 
fashion.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Montreal 
P^xtension  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  and  of 
the  Pare  Mille  lies  Incorpore,  proprietor 
of  the  Mount  Royal  Telephone  Company 
at  St.  Laurent,  and  a  large  shareholder  in 
many  realty  companies.  His  partner, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bigras,  is  one  year  older  and  for 
twelve  years  was  the  accountant  in  one  of 
the  largest  cold  storage  enterprises  in 
Canada.  He  is  president  of  the  Aspirant 
Savings  Society,  manager  and  treasurer 
of  the  Montreal  Extension  Land  Company, 
secretary  of  the  Pare  Mille  lies  Incorpore, 
and,  like  Mr.  Gohier,  heavily  interested  in 
a  number  of  other  companies. 

ST.   CYR,    GONTHIER.  AND   FRIGON 

This  firm,  which  was  founded  in  11)07, 
conducts  a  general  bond  brokerage  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  Montreal,  making  a 
speciality  of  municipal  bonds  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  industrial  stocks 
and  bonds. 

Among  the  more  important  transactions 
with  which  the  firm  has  been  engaged 
may  be  mentioned  the  flotation  of  a  loan 
of  Jii7oo,ooo  for  the  town  of  Maissonneuve, 
a  suburb  of  Montreal  :  loans  amounting 
to  over  $600,000  for  the  city  of  Verdun, 
also  a  suburb  of  Montreal  ;  and  of  several 
other  loans  ranging  from  $210,000  down  to 
$110,000  of  cities,  towns,  school  commis- 
sions, etc.  The  members  of  the  firm  are 
also  the  promoters  and  directors  of  the 
Star  Realty  Company,  and  founders  and 
organizers  of  the  General  Trust  Company 
of  Canada,  which  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  $2,000,000.  Mr.  A.  P.  Frigon  is  the 
vice-president  of  the  latter  company,  and 
both  his  partners  occupy  seats  on  the 
directorate.  Mr.  Frigon  is  also  the  vice- 
president  of  the  General  .Animals  Insurance 
Company  and  of  the  A'iauville  Land  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Alfred  St.  Cyr  represents  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company  of  Liverpool, 
administers  the  estates  of  the  Grey  Nuns, 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  Alliance  Nationale. 
Mr.  Georges  Gonthier  is  an  expert 
accountant  and  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Gonthier  and  Midgley.  He  is  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Accountants  and  Auditors 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  treasurer 
for  many  years  of  the  Chambers  of 
Coninicrce    of   the    city    of    Montreal    and 
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district,  and  director  of  the  Credit    Muni- 
cipal Canadien. 

THE  GOUROCK  ROPEWORK  EXPORT 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  established  in  1736, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  herring  nets,  cordage,  sailcloth, 
Manila  binder  twine,  tents  and  Birkmyre's 
patent  waterproof  cloth  for  tents,  tar- 
paulins, and  wagon  covers,  horse  covers, 
etc.,  drivers'  capes,  hammocks,  oiled 
clothing,  coal-bags  etc.  The  company 
has  factories  at  Lanark  and  Greenock,  and 
head  offices  at  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Offices  are  established  in  London,  England, 
and  warehouses  in  C.ipe  Town,  Port 
Elizabeth,  Port  Natal,  East  London, 
Johannesburg,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  Sydney,  and 
Melbourne,  .Australia,  and  also  at  (ireenock, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Liverpool,  Hull,  North 
Shields,  Great  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft, 
Plymouth,  Cardiff,  Fleetwood,  Milford 
Haven,  Christiania,  Scheveningen,  and 
Hamburg.  In  April  1905  the  company 
established  itself  in  Canada,  with  factor}' 
and  warehouses  at  Montreal.  Canvas  is 
sent  out  here  and  then  it  is  manu- 
factured into  tents,  tarpaulins,  horse 
blankets,  awnings,  etc.  The  linn  have  a 
branch  in  Winnipeg  under  control  of  the 
Montreal  office.  The  manager  is  Mr. 
Herbert  Stewart,  who  has  opened  the 
local  br.mches  and  been  in  charge  as  their 
manager  in  Canada.  Before  taking  up  this 
position  he  was  in  charge  of  their  branches 
in  Ireland  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Alto- 
gether he  has  had  15  j'ears'  experience  in 
the  line. 

GREENSHIELDS   &   CO. 

This  tirni,  members  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange,  was  established  in  1910 
and  known  as  M.  Greenshields  &  Co. 
Later  in  the  same  vc.u",  in  the  month  of 
September,  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Greenshields 
was  admitted  to  partnership,  when  the 
firm  began  to  trade  under  the  style 
and  name  of  Greenshields  &  Co.  With 
the  continued  increase  in  their  stock  and 
bond  brokerage  business,  Messrs.  Green- 
shields deemed  it  advisable,  on  account  of 
the  increased  dealing  with  the  City  of 
London  market,  to  open  a  branch  in  the 
world's  metropolis.  Accordinglj',  Green- 
shields &  Co.  established  offices  in  New 
Broad  Street,  London,  where  Mr.  Melville 
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(in.1  ii^UK  iUn  is  the  resident  partner  ;nul 
representative  of  tills  well-known  Motiiroal 
lirnj.  Nor  did  (irccnshields  i>i  ^ 
at  the  institution  of  n  I.onilon  Kinci-. 
for  in  ScptentlHT  uju  a  branch  of  the 
Montreal  business  was  opened  in  Paris, 
at  5  Kue  Doiinon,  where  M.  Franvois 
Dupre  acts  in  the  capacity  of  resident 
partner. 

lirecnshields  >\  *.  ■  ■  have  correspon- 
dents in  New  York,  Toronto,  and  prac- 
tically every  important  city  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  settled  policy  of 
the  firm  is  to  secure  an  investment  rather 
than  a  speculative  clientele.  The  business 
transacted  l\v  the  London  otlice  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  bond  investment  nature.  The 
Canadi.an  business  is  of  a  bond  and  stock 
investment  nature,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
transacted  by  mail  witli  clients  tliroughout 
the  Dominion. 

In  line  with  this  general  policy  the  linn 
has  been  carrying  on  for  sonic  time  a 
plan  of  investing  by  periodical  pavmciils. 
Though  this  had  been  tried  for  some 
years  in  the  I'nited  Slates  it  remained 
for  Grcenshields  &  Co.  to  institute  thii; 
method  in  Canada.  By  it  the  small 
investor  may  purchase  securities  for  an 
initial  deposit  and  subsequent  monthly 
payments,  securing  ownership  through 
easy  payments  out  of  income.  By  the 
firm's  contract,  by  which  they  agree  not  to 
sell  the  purchaser's  holdings  except  at  his 
request  and  to  make  no  calls  for  payment 
save  the  regular  monthly  ones,  whatever 
the  course  of  the  market,  tlie  investor  by 
periodical  payments  is  given  the  greatest 
possible  protection  against  what  may  be 
termed  the  "  pitfalls  of  the  stock  market. " 
The  Greenshields  lirm  has  put  this  idea 
into  practice  because  its  members  believe 
that  it  is  a  sound  business  method  on  their 
part  and  the  fulfilment  of  an  actual  need 
to  the  Canadian  investing  public. 

The  firm  transacts  the  usual  marginal 
business  for  those  of  their  clients  who  wish 
it,  but  has  never  hesitated  in  giving  the 
advice  publicly  and  privately  that  buying 
outright  by  periodical  payments  is  the 
safer  and  in  the  long  run  the  more  profit- 
able method  of  dealing  in  securities. 

Greenshields  &  Co.  have  been  instru- 
mental in  placing  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  bond  issues  of  the  National  Bridge 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  later  taken 
over  by  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,      Ltd.,      the      National      Brick 


Cumpauy  of  Laprairie,  Ltd.,  P.  Ly.iil 
and  Sons  Construction  Company,  Ltd., 
Ontario  National  Brick  Company,  Ltd. 

The  conlidence  which  Greenshields 
it  Co.  have  in  the  future  growth  of 
Canada  finds  expression  in  their  various 
publications,  in  which  by  statistical 
analysis  and  discussion  of  fundamental 
alTairs,  Canadian  conditions  and  security 
issues  are  appraised.  The  publications  of 
this  firm  are  as  follows  : — 

.■liuilysis  of  Citnodian  Stocks  —  A  list 
compiled  from  time  to  time  of  stocks 
traded  in  on  tlie  Canadian  stock  exchanges, 
classified  according  to  their  desirability 
from  an  investment  point  of  view  as 
investment,  semi-investment,  and  specula- 
tive, with  a  statistical  analysis  regarding 
each  issue. 

Saving  tiinl  Iiivesliiieiil—  X  booklet  on 
investment  advice  dealing  particularly  with 
the  periodical  payment  plan. 

Gnciisliulils  MoiiIIiIy  licvicu'  —  A  brief 
summaiy  of  the  chief  matters  of  current 
interest  in  Canadian  financial  affairs 
published  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

The  firm  has  also  in  the  press  an  analysis 
and  classification  of  Canadian  bond  issues 
similar  to  the  slock  analj'sis. 

THE  GREATER  MONTREAL  LAND 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LTD 

The  Greater  Montreal  Land  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  on 
August  9,  1910,  under  a  Dominion  Charter 
by  whicli  it  was  invested  witli  all  tlie  powers 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  successful 
real  estate  business.  The  capital  of  the 
companj'  was  fixed  at  §250,000. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1910,  the  com- 
pany purchased  some  property  which  had 
already  been  subdivided  and  which  was 
known  as  "  Montmorency  Park."  This 
comprised  594  building  lots  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Prairie  River,  in  the  Ahuntsic 
district,  which  has  since  been  annexed  to 
the  citj^  of  Montreal.  Since  then  the  com- 
pany has  acquired  the  neighbouring  pro- 
perty, comprising  more  than  500  lots,  and 
therefore  possesses  some  1,100  building 
lots  to  the  north  of  Montreal,  in  a  resi- 
dential neighbourhood  which  is  already 
well  developed. 

This  property  the  company  has  since 
put  on  the  market,  and  has  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Montreal  to  move  into  the  outlying  suburbs 
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and  .ivoiil  llu-  liigh  rents  that  prevail  in  the 
more  central  qiiarlers.  The  iniproveiiuiit 
ill  tr.iiisporlalion  facilities  brought  .iboiil 
by  the  Electric  Street  Railway  Company 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railwav  Cuni- 
pany  is  proving  a  great  cncouragenunl  lo 
this  movement,  and  the  company  slmulil 
have  little  difficulty  in  selling  the  bal.iiice 
of  its  property. 

The  bo.ird  of  direclors  comprises  tlu' 
president,  Mr.  M.  J.  C.  Lamothe,  a  talented 
lawyer  who  has  attained  high  rank  in  his 
profession  ;  Mr.  Tieflic  l'..l^lien.  a  W'calljiy 
and  induential  coiilraclor  ;  Mi.  iLiinien 
Lalonde,  also  a  conlr:iclor  and  an  expei  I  In 
land  valuation  and  construction  work  ;  Mr. 
J.  1).  1).  Legare,  a  real  estate  agent  ;  .Mr. 
Josepli  Lamoureux,  a  financier  ;  Mr.Georges 
Mayrand,  a  notary  ;  Dr.  L.  A.  (lagiiier  and 
Dr.  A.  Brisset  des  Nos.  The  general 
manager  is  Mr.  J.  V.  Desaulniers,  w-jiose 
organizing  ability,  industry,  sure  judgment, 
and  experience  make  him  ,111  ideal  chief 
executive. 

GUNN,  LANGLOIS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

In  1874  Mr.  Charles  Langlois,  presideiU 
of  Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  came 
to  Montreal  from  St.  Scholastique  and 
entered  into  the  retail  provision  trade. 
I'y  close  attention  and  hard  work  tlie  busi- 
ness developed  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Langlois 
branched  out  into  the  wholesale  provision 
trade  under  the  firm  name  of  Charles 
Langlois  &  Co.  Before  long  this  coni- 
p.iny  occupied  the  leading  position  in 
the  distributing  trade  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, a  position  which,  by  close  applica- 
tion and  strict  integrity,  it  has  always 
retained. 

In  1901,  feeling  that  a  larger  connection 
in  Western  Ontario  was  necessary  to  supply 
the  growing  demand  of  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, Mr.  Langlois  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Messrs.  Gunn's,  Ltd.,  the  well- 
known  pork  and  beef  packers  and  provi- 
sion merchants,  with  headquarters  at 
Toronto,  with  llie  result  that  an  alliance 
was  formed  under  the  coinpan)'  name 
of  Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a 
share  capital  of  8250,000.  Tlie  connec- 
tion with  Gunn's,  Ltd.,  placed  Gunn, 
Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  a  particu- 
larly favourable  position,  securing  the 
agency  for  the  cily  of  Montreal  and  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  for  Gunn's  famous  "  Pon 
Honor"  food  products,  which  include  the 
well-known  ".Maple  Leaf"  brand  of  hams, 
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bacon,  and  lard,  "  Easifirst  Shorteninf»," 
and  Gunn's  kettle-rendered  leaf  lard. 

Gunn's,  Ltd.,  was  founded  by  the  late 
Donald  Gunn  in  1873,  and  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  packing  companies  in 
Canada.  Situated  at  West  Toronto  it  covers 
more  than  six  acres  of  ground,  is  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  5,000  hogs  and  1,000  cattle 
per  week,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
sheep,  lambs,  and  calves.  In  addition  to 
the  packing  business,  Gunn's,  Ltd., 
operated  the  first  cotton-oil  rclinery  in 
the  Dominion,  and  their  cooking  and  salad 
oils  have  become  remarkably  popular 
throughout  Canada. 

Gunn's,  Ltd.,  also  own  and  operate  cold- 
storage  plants  and  branch  liouses  at  Harris- 
ton,  Wingham,  and  Walkcrton,  Ontario, 
and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  as  well 
as  commodious  warehouses  at  Toronto. 
Following  tlie  organization  of  Gunn, 
Langlois  cS  Co.,  Ltd.,  an  up-to-date  cold- 
storage  plant  was  built  at  Montreal,  and  a 
modern  equipment  installed  throughout. 

Realizing  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
improvement  in  the  system  in  vogue  for 
the  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultrv, 
Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  their 
own  initiative,  started  in  i()ii  a  campaign 
having  for  its  object  the  development  of 
a  superior  standard  of  Canadian  poultrv 
by  the  farmers.  This  campaign  has  met 
with  such  signal  success  that  the  Federal 
and  Provincial  Governments  throughout 
Canada  are  adopting  the  methods  intro- 
duced by  this  enterprising  company.  To 
assist  in  this  work  Gunn,  Langlois  iS: 
Co.,  Ltd.,  have  established  poultry  and 
egg  farms  through  different  parts  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  receive  free  mstruction  in  the 
methods  of  handling  these  products. 

CHARLES  GURD  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  Charles  Gurd  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  ginger  ale,  whose  works 
are  situated  in  Montreal,  was  founded  in 
1S66  by  Mr.  Charles  Gurd,  a  native  of  Edge- 
worthstown,  County  Longford,  Ireland. 
Mr.  Gurd  emigrated  to  Canada  virhen  a 
child,  and  received  practically  the  whole 
of  his  education  in  the  country  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  achieve  so  pro- 
nounced a  commercial  success.  He  com- 
menced business  at  any  early  age,  but 
interrupted  his  commercial  career  in  order 
to  take  a  special  course  in  chemistry  and 


botany  at  Mcfiill  University.  On  re-enter- 
ing the  world  of  business  he  joined  the 
staff  of  Kenneth  Campell  &  Co.,  chemists 
and  druggists,  where  he  ultimatcl)'  became 
chief  confidential  clerk. 

While  with  the  firm  of  Kenneth  Camp- 
bell &  Co.  Mr.  Gurd  established  for  them 
an  aerated  beverage  business.  Of  this  he 
afterwards  became  proprietor,  and  he  has 
developed  and  increased  the  business  to 
its  present-daj'  proportions.  Successful 
from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Gurd  found  it 
advisable  in  1907  to  form  the  business  into 
a  limited  liability  company,  which  he  did  in 
association  with  his  son,  Mr.  Walter  K. 
Gurd,  who  supervises  the  manufacturing 
operations,  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Alex.  Mc.\. 
Murphy,  wlio  superinterids  the  office  and 
directs  the  advertising. 

While  Mr.  Charles  Gurd  has  always  given 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  the 
business  which  bears  his  name,  he  has  also 
found  time  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
many  beneficent  institutions.  He  is  a 
governor  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
Western  Hospital,  Protestant  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  Montreal  Asrociation  for 
the  Blind  ;  treasurer  of  the  Dominion  Com- 
mercial Travellers'  Mutual  Benefit  Societv  ; 
ex-president  of  the  Dominion  Commercial 
Travellers'  Association,  to  which  office  he 
was  elected  by  acclamation  in  igi2  ; 
trustee  Mount  Royal  Cemetery  Company  ; 
chairman  Board  of  Governors,  Congrega- 
tional College  of  Canada  ;  governor  Mon- 
treal Theological  Colleges  affiliated  with 
McGill  University ;  chairman  Congrega- 
tional Provident  Fund  Society  ;  president 
Montreal  Congregational  Club,  chairman 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Senior  Deacon, 
Emmanuel  Church  ;  and  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade. 

HANSON    BROS. 

The  well-known  Montreal  firm  of 
investment  brokers,  Messrs.  Hanson  Bros., 
was  established  in  1883,  and  to-day  ranks 
among  the  leading  financial  organizations 
of  the  Dominion.  The  members  of  the 
firm  are  Messrs.  Edwin  and  William 
Hanson,  and  both  are  intimately  connected 
with  all  phases  of  investment  banking 
througliout  Canada.  Mr.  Edwin  Hanson 
is  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Captain  Joseph  Hanson  of  the 
Royal  Xavy.  He  was  born  at  Fowey, 
Cornwall,  and  was  educated  there.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1870  and  commenced 
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his  business  career  as  cashier  in  a 
wholesale  dr\'  goods  house  in  London, 
Ontario,  which  position  he  held  until  he 
removed  to  Montreal,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brotlier  Charles  in 
1883,  and  the  house  of  Hanson  Bros,  was 
established.  In  1893  Mr.  Charles  Hanson 
retired  from  the  firm  and  went  to  reside 
in  England.  Another  brother,  William, 
entered,  and  from  that  time  the  firm 
constituted  Messrs.  Edwin  and  William 
Hanson.  Mr.  Hanson  has  had  a  brilliant 
financial  career,  and  stands  to-day  in  high 
esteem  in  every  section  of  the  communit}'. 
He  is  president  of  the  Montreal  Water 
and  Power  Company  ;  director  of  the 
Mexican  Northern  Power  Companv  ;  a 
director  in  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Raihv.ay  Company  :  director  of  the 
Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of  the 
West  Kootenay  Light  and  Power  Company, 
and  also  of  the  Northern  Light  and  Power 
Company.  He  was  president  of  the 
Havana  Electric  Railway  Company  of 
Cuba  for  seven  years,  and  of  the  Havana 
Central  Railroad  Company,  Cuba.  He 
is  a  governor  of  the  \'ictorian  Order  of 
Nurses  and  a  member  of  the  leading 
sporting  and  social  clubs  of  Montreal 
and  Toronto. 

Like  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Hanson 
is  also  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born 
at  Fowey  on  .4pril  14,  1851.  He  was 
educated  there  and  in  Canada,  whither 
he  came  at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Hanson 
began  what  has  since  become  a  brilliant 
business  career  in  the  book  and  stationery 
line  at  Napanee,  Ontario  and  evidencing 
early  in  life  a  capacity  for  management 
and  control,  was  appointed  manager  at 
Toronto  for  the  Napanee  Mills  Paper 
Company.  In  1881  he  launched  out  in 
another  line  of  business  activity  which 
led  the  way  to  a  close  connection  with 
financial  affairs  which  later  on  was  to  be 
his  forte.  He  took  the  position  of  chief 
agent  for  the  Dominion  for  the  Travelers' 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, his  headquarters  being  in 
Montreal.  .Mr.  Hanson  resigned  this 
office  in  1893  to  join  liis  brother  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hanson  Bros., 
investment  brokers,  in  which  business 
he  has  remained  ever  since  and  established 
a  high  reputation  among  the  financial  and 
commercial  interests  of  Montreal.  Mr. 
Hanson  has  never  aspired  to  any  political 
office,  although  he  has  had  manv  oppor- 
tunities     of      holding     important      public 
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posilion*.  He  is,  however,  closely 
associated  with  several  piililic  in>titu- 
tions  and  is  a  governor  of  the  Montreal 
General  and  Western  Hospitals.  He  is 
also  governor  and  treasurer  of  the 
Montreal  Weslevan  Theological  College. 
His  business  activities  arc  widespread.  Me 
is  .1  director  of  the  following  :  the 
Kichelien  and  Ontario  N'avig.ilion  Com- 
pany, the  dominion  Cireshani  Ciuarantcc 
and  Casualty  Company,  the  Ottawa 
Northern  and  Western  Kaihoad  Company, 
the  Montre.il  Water  and  Power  Company, 
the  Maritime  Coal,  Railway  and  Power 
Company,  the  Uritish  Canadian  Power 
Company,  and  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp 
Company.  Mr.  Hanson  also  organized 
and  was  a  director  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  greatest 
mining  enterprises  in  the  Dominion.  In 
H)ii  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  for  Canada  of  the  Gresham 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  London,  Kngland. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Mount  Royal  Club, 
the  Montreal  Club,  the  St.  James  Club,  the 
Montreal  Hunt  Club,  St.  George's  Society, 
the  Rideau  Club  of  Ottawa,  and  of  the 
Garrison  Club  of  Quebec,  besides  other 
well-known  social  and  sporting  clubs. 

HANSONS  AND  FERGUSON 
This  well-known  firm  of  stock  and  bond 
brokers  was  established  in  1897,  and 
comprises  Messrs.  William  and  Edwin 
Hanson,  and  A.  J.  Ferguson,  the  latter 
being  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  Messrs.  Hansons  arc  prominent  also 
as  investment  brokers  and  bankers,  and 
their  activities  in  that  direction  arc 
described  elsewhere.  With  Mr.  Ferguson 
they  conduct  a  general  brokerage  business 
and  have  a  large  clientele.  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
was  educated  there.  He  came  to  Montreal 
in  1891,  and  was  engaged  in  banking,  being 
assistant  manager  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
of  Canada  till  1897,  when  he  severed  his 
connection  with  that  institution,  to  join 
Messrs.  Hanson  Bros,  in  partnership.  Mr. 
Ferguson  is  a  member  of  several  clubs. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Detroit  United 
Railway,  and  is  a  landed  proprietor  in 
Montreal  and  elsewhere. 

CHARLES   HEAD   &   CO. 
The  close  connection  maintained  between 
the   various   stock    exchanges   in   America 


is  responsible  lor  the  presence  in  Monlre.il 
of  a  br.inch  of  an  olil-established  and 
large  busnicss  house,  namely  Messrs. 
Charles  He.id  &  Co.  of  New  York  and 
Boston  City.  This  lirm  conducts  a  general 
brokerage  business  in  the  I'nited  Sl.-ites 
and  Canada.  Its  niembers  comprise 
Messrs.  William  G.  Borland,  James  Sullivan, 
Dexter  Blagden.  Charles  C.  West,  James 
.\.  Parker,  and  John  C.  Watson,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  in  charge  of  the  Montreal 
branch.  These  gentlemen  are  members  of 
the  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The 
lirm  was  established  in  New  York  in 
i87(),  and  opened  its  head  office  for 
Canada  in  Montreal  in  1900.  The  other 
Canadian  branches  are  at  Toronto,  Quebec, 
and  Ottawa.  In  Montreal  and  Toronto 
the  lirm  does  business  only  for  members 
of  the  local  stock  exchanges,  but  in  the 
other  branches  a  general  stock  and  bond 
lirokerage  business  for  the  public  is 
transacted,  and  all  kinds  of  securities 
handled.  Mr.  W.itsoii  is  a  Canadian,  born 
and  educated  in  Montreal.  He  has  had 
a  long  experience  of  stock  and  bond 
transactions,  and  is  particularly  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  brokers  in  other 
marts  than  Montreal.  He  joined  the  firm 
in  1906,  and  was  admitted  to  parlner>liip 
in  June  1912. 

C.   J.   HODGSON 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hodgson,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  and  con- 
ducts a  stock  and  bond  brokerage  business, 
bears  a  name  honoured  and  respected 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  althoiigli 
established  on  his  own  account  only  since 
May  1912  has  had  a  vast  business 
experience,  including  many  years'  intimate 
association  with  brokerage.  Mr.  Hodgson 
deals  in  all  classes  of  Canadian  and 
American  securities,  and  has  featured 
copper  stocks  on  the  Boston  market,  with 
which  his  business  is  connected  by  direct 
private  wire.  He  is  similarly  in  touch 
with  the  New  York  Exchange.  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  a  Montrcaler  by  birth  and 
education,  and  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hodgson,  president  of  the  famous  dry 
goods  firm  of  Hodgson,  Summer  &  Co., 
and  vice-president  of  the  Merchants  Bank. 
He  gained  a  sound  business  experience 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  was 
with  the  firm  mentioned  for  five  years, 
during   which  period   he   was    located    in 
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Moiitie.il  and  Winnipeg.  In  \l)^^  Mr. 
Hodgson  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Marler  as  a  stock  and  bond  broker,  and 
with  eight  years'  experience  of  broking, 
besides  his  gener.il  commercial  knowledge, 
he  founded  in  1912  the  business  which 
he  now  controls,  and  which  is  rapidly 
developing  in  importance. 

HOLLAND  AND  KINGSTON 

Mr.  William  A,  Holland  and  Mr.  K'.  I',, 
llingston,  the  senior  members  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Holland  :ind  llingston, 
are  both  natives  of  Montreal,  the  city 
in  which  they  are  at  present  conducting 
financial  and  real  estate  operations. 
.Vllhough  interested  in  Canadian  linance 
generally  tliey  specialize  in  Montreal  real 
estate.  Their  opinions  on  tlie  local 
opportunities  may  be  taken  as  authori- 
tative and  representative.  Mr.  llingston 
sums  up  the  situ.ilion  in  Montreal  as 
follows  : — 

"  Investment  in  this  territory  inav  be 
compared  with  investment  in  some  well- 
established  and  sound  financial  concern, 
where  the  enhancement  in  values  is  still 
lower  than  is  justified  by  economic 
potentiality.  A  special  feature  of  invest- 
ment here  is  tlie  f.ict  that  it  requires  fai 
less  teclinical  kaovvlcdge  tli.in  in  tlie 
west. 

"  Then  again  Montreal  is  the  controlling 
and  radiating  point  for  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  country.  Investment  in  realty 
cannot  but  be  peculiarly  sound." 

Mr.  Chevalier,  formerly  in  t!ie  service 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  for  some 
time  manager  of  the  branch  at  St. 
Amies  de  Bellevue,  joined  the  firm  of 
Holland  and  llingston  at  the  heginiiin,; 
of  .April    191  ^. 

HUDON,  HUBERT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

This  business  was  establi^lieil  in  1*539. 
first  under  the  style  of  E.  and  V.  Hudoii, 
then  V.  Hudon,  J.  Ihidon  &  Co.,  and 
in  1S83  Hudon,  Hebert  &  Cie.  In  1906 
the  company  was  incorporated  as  above. 
The  first  president  was  the  late  C.  P. 
Hebert,  who  died  a  few  montlis  after  the 
floating  of  the  company.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hudon  was  then  elected  president,  and 
on  his  death  in  1908  Mr.  Albert  Hebert 
succeeded  him.  This  gentleman  died  in 
1911,  and  Mr.  Zeph.  Hebert  became  the 
president    of    the    company.      The    other 
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directors  are  :  vice-president,  Mr.  L. 
Brault;  directors,  Messrs.  W.  Archam- 
baiilt,  F.  Basilieres,  C.  U.  Oiielluttc.  and 
Dr.  Rene  Hubert. 

The  company  carry  on  business  as 
wholesale  grocers  and  wine  merchants, 
and  are  among  the  largest  merchants  of 
this  class  in  Canada,  importing  direct  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  Europe,  China, 
Japan,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  United  States. 

Their  offices  and  warehouses  are 
included  in  a  splendid  seven-story  building 
and  a  five-story  annex,  which  together 
include  a  total  space  of  100,000  sq. 
ft.,  or  nearly  5  acres  of  ground.  They 
employ  a  staff  of  170,  have  25  travelling 
salesmen  constantly  visiting  all  Canada 
and  selling  their  goods  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Oceans  ;  and  their  turnover 
for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1913. 
was  84,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000 
over   the   last   two   years'   business. 

The    president,    Mr.  Zeph.  Hebert,  is   a 
French-Canadian,  having  joined   the   firm 
as    a   clerk  in  1883.     He  was  admitted  as 
a  partner   in    1893,  and    in     1906   on    the 
formation  of  the  company  he  was  assistant- 
manager   and     director    of    the    company. 
He    was    elected    to    the    office    of    vice- 
president   in    190S,  and    in    191 1     he    suc- 
ceeded   Mr.  Albert    Hebert    as    president. 
He  has  been  a   member   of    the  Montreal 
Board  of    Trade  for  about    25    years,  and 
on  February  i,  1913.  was  appointed  to  the 
Council  of   that   Board.     Mr.   Hubert  is   a 
vice-president  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Dominion     Wholesale      Grocers'       Guild, 
chairman    Prize   Committee    Province    of 
Quebec,      president      of      the      Montreal 
Wholesale     Grocers'    (niild,     president    of 
Montreal    Wholesale    Liquor    Association, 
treasurer   and   governor   of     Notre   Dame 
Hospital,   governor    of    Montreal   General 
Hospital,   governor   of    Laval     University, 
and    member   of   the   Canada   and   Jockey 
Clubs. 

INVESTMENT  TRUST  COMPANY,  LTD. 

As  Its  title  indicates,  the  Investment 
Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  at  Montreal,  is  conducting  an 
investment  and  general  trust  business. 
The  company  is  capitalized  at  $500,000, 
of  which  $484,300  is  paid  up.  A  strong 
board  of  directors  includes  Mr.  K.  W. 
Blackwell,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
vice-president  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
and  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Steel 
Foundno  ;  Mr,  J.   P.  Black,  a  director  of 


the  Textile  Company  ;  Mr.  James  R. 
Wilson,  president  of  Thos.  Robertson 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  a  director  of  the 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  ; 
Mr.  W.  M.  DobcU,  a  director  of  Price 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  R.  MacD.  Paterson, 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Quebec.  The 
general  manager   is  Mr.  F.   K.   M.  Smith. 


R.   C.   JAMIESON   &   CO.,    LTD. 

This  well-known  Montreal  company  was 
founded  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Jamieson,  who  com- 
menced manufacturing  varnishes  and 
japans  in  1858.  The  business  was  con- 
tinued as  a  private  firm  till  1903.  "^'hen  it 
was  incorporated  witli  a  p.iid-up  capital 
of  $200,000,  a  figure  tliat  has  since  been 
increased  to  $253,800. 

In  1905  the  company  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  through  the  death  of  its  founder  and 
president,  Mr.  Jamieson  having  given  his 
continuous  and  devoted  service  to  the 
business  for  nearly  50  years.  His  place 
has  been  taken  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Jamieson,  who  has  found  little  alteration 
to    make    in    the    policy    pursued    by   his 

father. 

In  1908  operations  were  extended  by  the 
purchase  of  the  old-established  business  of 
P.  D.  Dods  &  Co. 

Their  employees  number  about  75  or  So, 
and  their  manufactured  products,  which 
include  varnishes,  paints,  enamels,  dry 
colours,  etc.,  are  distributed  throughout 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  A  warehouse 
is  maintained  at  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  A  wholesale  jobbing  business 
is  done  in  glues,  oils,  dry  colours,  and 
similar  sundries. 

The  positions  of  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer  to  the  company  are 
both  held  by  members  of  the  Jamieson 
family,  Mr.  R.  H.  Jamieson  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Jamieson  of  the  latter.  All  three  members 
of  the  company  are  natives  of  Montreal, 
and  confine  their  activities  entirely  to  the 
business  which  bears  their  name. 


LAMONTAGNE,  LTD. 

This  company  of  manufacturers  and 
exporters  are  also  wholesale  dealers  and 
importers  of  leather,  saddlery,  hardware, 
and  horse  equipment  with  headquarters  in 
Montreal. 

The   business   was   established   in    1889, 
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and    was    then    known    by   the    name    of 
Hector  Lamontagne,  and  continued  trading 
under  that  name  till  1893,  when  the  firm 
was      styled       Hector       Lamontagne      & 
Co.       By     this     designation      trade     was 
carried   on  for  five   years,  when,  in   1898, 
Mr.    Joubert,    the    present    president,   and 
Mr.    Bacon,    the     present     vice-president, 
purchased   the  business,  and  in   1900    had 
it     incorporated     as      Lamontagne,     Ltd. 
The   other   officers  of   the   company  are  : 
secretary,  Mr.  O.  Baillargeon,  and  manager, 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Joubert. 

The  goods  manufactured  by  this  thriving 

firm  include  harness,  collars,  saddles,  horse 

blankets,  leggings  and  horse  boots,  trunks, 

valises,  travelling  bags,  sample  cases,  and 

leather  goods  of  many  other  kinds,  the  space 

occupied   being   six   floors  of   200   by   no 

metres  each.   This  property  is  owned  by  the 

firm  of  Lamontagne,  Ltd..  but  owing  to  the 

growth  of  the  business  it  is  their  intention 

to  erect  a  new  factory  in  one  of  Montreal's 

suitable    suburbs,    where    proper    railway 

facilities    may   he    had.      Three    hundred 

employees   are   kept   busy   amongst    other 

things  in  making  harness  and  leather  bags 

from  Canadian  manufactured  leather. 

Mr.  Joubert,  the  president  and  principal 
shareholder,  was  born  at  Sault  au  RecoUet 
and  was  educated  in  Montreal  and  Boston, 
U.S.A.      He    was    a    clerk    with    Messrs. 
Provost,    Herbert    &    Co.    from    1871    to 
1874,  when  he  joined  the  employ  of  Hector 
Lamontagne,    being    associated    with    the 
firm  till  1894,  when  he  became  a  partner 
of   the   new   firm   of    Lamontagne    &   Co. 
On  the   reorganization    of    the  business   as 
Lamontagne,     Ltd.,     Mr.      Joubert     was 
elected  president.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
Commercial      Travellers'     Association,     a 
member   of    the   Chamber   of    Commerce, 
the    Board   of    Trade,   and    the    Manufac- 
turers' Association  of    Montreal.     He  is  a 
governor     of     Notre     Dame     Hospital,    a 
warden  of  Outremont  Parish,  and  a  gover- 
nor of  the  Canadian  Credit  Men's  Associa- 
tion.     Though   a   supporter   of    sports    in 
general,   and   a   member   of    many  of    the 
Tocal   athletic   clubs,  Mr.  Joubert  is   more 
particularly    interested    in     shooting     and 

fishing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bacon,  the  vice-president  of 
Lamontagne,  Ltd.,  has  been  associated 
with  this  highly  progressive  firm  for  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  it  was  he  who,  with  Mr. 
Joubert,  bought  out  the  Lamontagne 
interests  and  incorporated  the  concern 
as  it  now  stands. 
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L.   LORNE   EDGAR   &   CO. 

In  1907  llii>  I'lrni  limk  over  tlic  Inisiness 
of  E.  Mackay,  Kdjjar  &  Co.,  stock  and 
bond  brokers,  and  still  trade  in  the  s;ime 
class  of  securities,  jjencrally  spcakinp.  as 
the  older  firm.  For  six  years  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  I..  I.orne  Kdjjar  it 
Co.  the  interest  of  the  firm  had  largely 
centred  in  nnderwritinj;  securities  of 
traction  and  power  companies  in  Mexico 
and  Brazil,  concrete  examples  of  which 
are  the  Mexican  Liijht  and  Tower  Com- 
pany, Mexican  Tramways  Company,  Kio 
dc  Janeiro  Tramway  and  Lijllil  and  Power 
Comp.any.  The  new  company  continues 
to  make  a  speciality  of  dealing  in  these 
securities,  while  .also  trading  extensively  in 
(he  best  class  of  Canadian  securities,  botli 
in  M0ntre.1l  and  London,  Knglaiid.  while 
thev  also  act  for  the  lirm  of  Sperling  &  Co. 
of  the  latter  city. 

Mr.  I..  Lome  Edgar  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Frank  Edgar,  who  was  a  native  of 
(luebec.  and  who  was,  before  his  deatli, 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mackay  Bros., 
the  well-known  wholcs.ale  dry  goods 
merchants  of  Montreal.  Born  and  edu- 
cated in  Montreal,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  his  company 
in  11)07.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Montreal 
Jockey  Club,  St.  James  Club,  the  Montre.il 
Racquet  Club,  the  Montreal  Club,  and 
other  similar  organizations. 


HERBERT   LUBIN   &   CO. 

Though  a  verv  voung  m.in  to  hold  the 
position  he  docs  at  the  head  of  this  firm 
of  financial  and  real  estate  agents,  Mr. 
Herbert  Lubin  has  won  his  way  to  distinc- 
tion in  this  sphere  of  business  through  his 
ability  in  the  calling  he  has  chosen  to 
follow.  From  his  offices  at  Montreal  he 
directs  the  nianv  interests  of  the  Lubin 
firm  in  real  est.ite,  insurance,  loans, 
stocks,  bonds,  and  investments.  He  is 
president  of  the  Dixie  Realty  Companj' 
Incorporated,  and  of  the  "Starland" 
Theatre,  and  a  director  of  the  Pointe  aux 
Trembles  Land  and  Developing  Company 
and  several  other  companies  in  Montreal, 
and  a  member  of  some  of  the  well-known 
clubs  of  that  city.  One  of  the  new  sub- 
divisions promoted  by  Herbert  Lubin  & 
Co.  is  that  of  Lake  Charlebois  Heights, 
in  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  overlooking 
thirteen  beautiful  lakes.  Mr.  Lubin  was 
instrumental  in  interesting  very  prominent 
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successful  transactions  in  real  estate  in  the 
island  of  Montreal.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  bring  the  eastern  jvirt  of  the  island 
(particularly  that  section  known  as  Poinle 
aux  Trembles)  to  the  notice  of  the  real 
estate  buying  public.  Through  his  efforts 
thousands  of  lots  were  purchased  in  llie 
ncighlHiiuhood  referred  to.  Mr.  Lubin's 
firm  has,  moreover,  disposed  of  more  than 
a  thousand  lots  adjoining  the  golf  links  of 
Dixie.  The  success  resulting  from  Mr. 
Lubin's  cntrv  into  the  theatrical  field  has 
encouraged  him  to  widen  his  business 
along  this  line.  With  tliis  end  in  view  he 
has  formed  a  large  company  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  chain  of  theatri- 
cal houses  in  Montreal  and  other  places 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Before 
entering  the  real  estate  business  Mr.  Lubin 
was  identified  with  insurance  for  several 
years,  his  last  position  being  that  of 
assistant  manager  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Canada,  in  which 
sphere  he  was  well  known. 

McCUAIG  BROS.  &  CO. 

The  promiucut  .Muntic.il  linn  of  bankers 
and  brokers  known  as  McCuaig  Bros.  & 
Co.  was  founded  in  1896  by  Mr.  Clarence 
J.  McCuaig.  For  some  time  it  conducted 
business  under  the  title  of  Clarence  J. 
McCuaig  &  Co.,  the  change  in  name  being 
brought  about  by  the  admission  to  the  part- 
nership of  Mr.  D.  Rykert  McCuaig  and  Mr. 
G.  Eric  McCuaig.  The  firm  now  consists 
of  these  three  gentlemen  and  Messrs.  C. 
Howard  Lewis  and  Grant  Johnston. 

For  many  ye.irs  the  firm  has  been 
identified  with  and  interested  in  public 
utility  and  industrial  corporations,  a 
number  of  which  it  has  organized  and 
either  financed  or  assisted  in  financing. 
Among  the  former  arc  the  Montreal  Park 
and  Island  Railway,  now  part  of  the 
Montreal  Tramways  Company,  the  Ottawa 
Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Companj^  Ltd., 
the  Northern  Ohio  Transaction  and  Light 
Company,  and  the  Sherbrooke  Railway 
and  Power  Company.  Among  the  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  which  the  firm  has 
been  or  still  is  interested  are  the  Sawyer 
Massey  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Canadian 
Locomotive  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Simplex 
Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Canadian 
Connecticut  Cotton  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Dunlop  Tyre  and  Rubber  Goods 
Company,    Ltd. 
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The  firm  has  lecenlly  organized  llu- 
Southern  Canada  Power  Coiniiany,  Ltd., 
with  a  capit.il  of  S^.ixki.ooo.  This  conipanv 
has  ac(|iiired  water-power  to  the  exieiil 
of  17,1x10  horse-power  on  the  SI.  I''iaiui 
River,  which  runs  through  the  centre  ol 
a  well-populaled  district  in  which  there 
are  many  growing  industrial  cities  and 
towns  and  accordingly  a  continually 
increasing  <lemand  for  electric  power. 
'Phe  Southern  Canada  Power  Company 
has  purchased  the  Gas.  IClectric,  and 
Power  Company  of  St.  Hyacinlhe,  ami 
has  a  perpetual  franchise  for  the  supply 
of  gas  and  electric  light  .and  power  in 
that  city.  It  has  also  purchased  the  SI. 
John's  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  with  ;iii 
exclusive  franchise  to  supply  electric  lighl 
and  power  to  that  city. 

The  partners  of  the  firm  have  been 
members  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
for  many  years.  An  excellent  statistical 
department  is  maintained,  and  its  articles 
are  freely  quoted  in  the  leading  financial 
journals  and  daily  newspapers  of  Canada, 
and  frequently  in  the  English  press. 


MacDOUGALL  BROS. 

Amongst  the  old  and  firmly  established 
financial  firms  of  Montreal  that  of 
MacDougall  Bros.,  organized  and 
operated  as  far  back  as  1866,  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  leaders.  They 
are  members  of  the  Monti  eal  Stock 
Exchange,  the  present  partners  being 
Messrs.  H.  S.  MacDougall,  H.  L.  Mac- 
Dougall, and  E.  R.  D.  Applegath,  the 
last-named  gentleman  acting  in  Ihc 
capacity  of  the  firm's  floor  member  of 
llie   Exchange. 

MacDougall  Bros.  have  for  many 
vears  conducted  a  brokcr.age  business 
in  the  principal  classes  of  high-grade 
Canadian,  United  States,  and  foreign 
securities,  and  have  correspondents  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in 
London,  England.  The  business  was 
founded  by  Mr.  H.  S.  MacDougall,  who  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  E.xchange,  while  his  son,  Mr.  H.  L. 
MacDougall,  has  been  a  partner  in  the 
firm  for  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  E.  R.  D.  Applegath,  a  son-in-law  of 
the  senior  partner  of  this  firm,  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Major-General  Francis  Applegatli, 
one  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  veterans.  Mr. 
K.  R.  D.  Applegath  was  born  in  India, 
and  studied  for  the  British  Arniv,  but  dis- 
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continuing  this  course,  he  came  to  Canada 
in  i8S6.  Here  he  joined  the  staff  of  tlie 
Bank  of  Montreal,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
After  liaving  retired  from  this  well-known 
bank,  he  joined  the  firm  of  MacDougall 
liros.  as  a  partner  in  1900.  He  is  a 
nieniliL-r  of  many  of  the  leading  social  and 
athletic  clubs  of  Montreal,  and  is  deeply 
interested  in  outdoor  sports  and  athletics. 
Major  Hartland  St.  Clair  MacDougall 
comes  of  an  old  Devon  military  family, 
his  late  fatlier  having  been  a  major  in  His 
Majestv's  25th  Regiment.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  England  and  came  to  Canada  in 
1856,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  firm  of 
whicli  lie  is  now  the  liead.  Major  Mac- 
Dougall joined  the  Montreal  Stock  Ex- 
change (founded  by  his  brother,  Mr.  D.  L. 
MacDougall)  in  1867.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  senior  member  of  the  Exchange, 
and  was  its  president  in  1894-5,  -"ic'  again 
in  1897-9,  and  was  in  1901;  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  tlie  institution.  In 
his  youtli  and  early  manhood  Major  Mac- 
Dougall was  a  noted  atlilete.  His  first 
military  service  was  with  the  Victoria 
Kifles,  which  he  joined  in  1861,  during 
the  Trent  affair.  He  passed  through  the 
Royal  Military  School  with  a  first-class 
certificate  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy 
in  1864,  became  major  in  1866,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel the  same  year.  He  retired 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  following  year, 
but  rejoined  the  volunteer  militia  in  1875, 
when  he  entered  the  Royal  Scots.  Major 
MacDougall  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mount  Royal  Club,  and  is  associated  with 
many  other  sporting  and  social  bodies. 
The  Montreal  Gazelle  describes  Major 
MacDougall  as  "  one  of  Canada's  foremost 
financiers,"  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
no  better-known  or  respected  man  of 
affairs  in  the  financial  and  public  life  of 
Montreal. 

LEWIS  BROWN   McFARLANE 

A  native  of  Montreal  wlio  now  holds  an 
important  position  in  tlie  Canadian  metro- 
polis is  Mr.  Lewis  Brown  McFarlane,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  Mr.  McFarlane  was  born  in 
1851.  Upon  leaving  school — he  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  city — he  commenced 
tn  study  the  commercial  side  of  telegraphy. 
I  For  fifteen  years  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  ^Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  and  the 
Western     Union    Telegraph    Company    at 


New  Orleans.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company.  With  this  corpora- 
tion he  has  remained  ever  since,  rising  to 
the  chief  executive  position.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Maritime  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Company,  the  New  Brunswick 
Telephone  Company,  and  the  Northern 
Electric  Company.  Mr.  McFarlane  is  a 
member  of  the  F2ngineers'  Club  of  Mon- 
treal, and  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
curling  fraternitv. 


J.  C.  MACKINTOSH  &   CO. 

The   foundations   of   this    financial   firm 


Co.  conduct  their  business  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  financial  district  of  the  city. 
All  classes  of  stock  and  bond  brokerage 
are  undertaken  by  this  company,  and  its 
members  have,  ever  since  establishing  the 
Montreal  office,  been  favourably  known  in 
almost  every  phase  of  present-day  finance. 
The  principal  partners  of  the  firm  are 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Mackintosh,  A.  F.  Mackin- 
tosli,  and  John  E.  Wood.  The  floor  member 
on  the  Montreal  E.xchange  is  Mr.  S.  A. 
Heward,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Montreal 
branch.  The  firm's  agents  in  New  York 
are  Messrs.  J.  L.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 


McDOUGALL    AND    COWANS,    STOCKBROKERS,    MONTREAL. 

IXrtKlOR  OF  PKIVATE   ExtHAXliE. 


were  laid  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
as  far  back  as  1873,  and  the  head  office  of 
tlie  company  is  still  in  the  city  of  Halifax. 

With  the  growth  of  all  classes  of  finance, 
and  the  increase  of  the  stock  and  bond 
business  in  Canada,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Mac- 
kintosh &  Co.  found  it  expedient  to 
widen  their  sphere  of  operations,  and  in 
1911  their  offices  in  Montreal,  New 
Glasgow,  and  I-Vedericton  were  estab- 
lished. Two  years  previously  the  same 
financial  house  had  opened  another  office 
at  St.  John,  N.B.,  so  that  altogether  the 
activity  of  the  firm  is  quite  widely  known 
not  only  in  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  but 
throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

As  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange    Messrs.    J.    C.    Mackintosh    & 
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McDOUGALL   AND  COWANS 

This  firm  of  stock  anil  bond  brokers  was 
established  in  1901,  and  llie  wide  area  of 
its  operations  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  they  find  it  necessary  to  have  four 
dift'erent  branches  of  the  house  in  as  many 
of  the  leading  stock  markets  and  financial 
centres  of  Canada.  The  head  office  is  in 
Montreal,  from  which  )ilace  tlie  interests 
and  the  policy  of  tlie  concern  are  dictated 
and  controlled,  but  the  man  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  financial  operations  of  the 
day  will  find  the  name  of  McDougall  and 
Cowans  as  well  known  in  the  business 
centres  of  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver  as  it  is  in  the  city  of  the 
home  oflice.  The  enterprise  of  tliis  firm 
has    l:)een    shown    in   many    ways,    as,   for 
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iiistnnco,  in  the  coniioctiiMi  ot°  ull  tlic 
hraiiclies  with  the  head  oflice  by  private 
direct  wires,  while  there  is  also  a  direct 
McOoiii^all  and  Cowans  wire  to  New  York. 

As  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Kxchanfjc,  (his  (irmly  established  or- 
};ani/ation  has  niade  a  speciality  of  power 
stocks,  and  practic.illy  all  classes  of  the 
best  Canadian  and  foreign  securities. 

The  partners  of  (he  lirm  number  four, 
naniely.  Messrs.  P.  Mcnoiij<all.  1'.  P. 
Cowans,  Alex.  E.  Christmas,  and  R. 
Cowans,  three  of  whom,  Messrs.  P. 
McUougall,  P.  P.  Cowans,  and  R.  Cowans, 
are  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Kx- 
clianjjr.  All  llic  p.iitiu'is  are  C.inadiaii 
born. 

MENDOZA  LANGLOIS 
Mr.  Meiidoza  l.anglois  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  re.il  otatc  and  financial  brokers  in 
Montreal,  and  during  the  course  of  fourteen 
years'  conduct  of  this  class  of  business  has 
established  a  high  reputation  and  come 
into  general  prominence  through  his  active 
association  with  many  leading  realty  and 
industrial  companies.  Mr.  Langlois  deals 
in  all  classes  of  real  estate,  but  has  limited 
the  scope  of  his  operations  to  city  property 
for  industrial  or  residential  purposes,  sub- 
urban properties,  and  near-by  subdivisions. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  following  realty 
companies  :  Recollct  Land  Company, 
Federal  Rcaltv  and  Trust  Company, 
Lachine  Canal  Lands  Conipanv,  and  La 
Compagnie  Nationale  dlmmcublc,  besides 
having  interests  in  other  land  companies. 
He  is  also  interested  in  several  large 
industrial  companies  and  financial  in- 
stitutions. Seven  years  ago  lie  founded 
and  incorporatetl  the  King  Paper  Box 
Company  of  Maisonneuve,  of  which  he 
is  a  director,  and  he  also  founded,  and  is 
a  director  of,  the  Lionne  Varnish  and 
Leather  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal  and 
Keedhani,  Mass.  Mr.  Langlois  is  president 
of  the  Canadian  Hassam  Paving  Company 
of  Montreal,  which  has  executed  large 
contracts  for  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  other 
cities  in  the  province.  He  is  a  large 
stockholder  in  various  other  companies, 
amongst  which  are  La  Sauvegarde  Life 
Assurance  Company,  the  Merchants'  and 
Employers'  Guarantee  Accident  Assurance 
Company  (recently  formed),  La  Compagnie 
d'Eclairage  de  Boucher ville,  the  Center- 
freze  Sanitary  Ice  Company,  and  the 
Dominion  Steel  and  Iron  Company  of 
Canada.     The   activities  and   holdings   of 


Mr.  L;inglois  extend  fiulher  to  two  l.nge 
construction  companies  in  Montreal  and 
to  a  few  mining  ventures.  He  is  a  very 
large  owner  of  real  estate  in  Monlre.il 
and  its  suburbs. 

C.   MEREDITH   &  CO. 

I'lie  tuni  ol  L  .  Meredith  iS:  Co.  is 
one  of  the  most  imiiortant  stock  and  bond 
brokerage  firms  in  Montreal,  ami  has  at 
its  head  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
several  times  president  of  the  Kxchange. 
Mr.  Charles  Meredith  had  received  a  long 
and  practical  experience  of  banking  and 
commerce  when  he  established  himself 
in  business  in  18S7  as  a  stockbroker. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
floor  member  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Kxchange,  and  from  i()02  to  190-;  was 
president  of  that  institution.  His  Immi 
do  a  general  brokerage  business  in 
all  classes  of  American  and  Canadian 
securities,  handling  the  most  important 
bond  issues  and  flotations  in  Canada. 
Other  partners  in  tlie  firm  are  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Reed,  M.  B.  .MacDougill,  and 
I).  K.  Cnitchlnw.  Mr.  Reed  was  born 
and  educated  in  Montreal,  and  started 
his  career  as  a  broker  in  1S78.  He  joined 
the  firm  of  Meredith  &  Co.  in  1S93,  and 
was  admitted  to  partnership  two  years 
later.  His  connection  with  the  Exchange 
as  an  actual  member  dates  from  1899. 
Mr.  H.irlland  Brydges  MacDougall  comes 
from  an  old  Devonshire  family  which  has 
played  an  important  part  in  tlie  history 
of  Montreal.  He  was  born  and  educated 
tliere,  and  gained  his  first  business 
experience  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
in  whose  service  he  remained  for  six  years. 
In  1899  he  joined  Messrs.  C.  Meredith 
&  Co.  as  a  partner,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Exchange  in  January  1900.  Foi 
over  six  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  tliat  bod)',  and  was 
elected  a  governor  of  it  in  1909.  This  year 
he  was  made  vice-president,  and  when  he 
accepts  the  presidency  he  will  bring  to 
that  po.>ition  the  ripest  experience  that 
any  man  could  have.  Mr.  MacDougall  is 
also  a  director  of  Penman's,  Ltd.  He 
is  an  all-round  sportsman,  and  in  his 
younger  days  was,  like  Mr.  Mcrcditli,  a 
noted  athlete,  taking  part  in  championship 
hockey  matches.  To-day  his  recreations 
are  polo  and  racquets.  Mr.  M.acDougall 
is  a  member  of  the  Mount  Royal,  Jocke)', 
and  the  Polo  and  Country  Clubs.  Mr. 
Crutchlow  is  another  Montrealer    by  birth 
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and  education.  He  joined  the  lirm  in 
H)00,  and  was  admitted  to  partnership  in 
January  1913.  In  the  four  partners 
Mes->rs.  Meredith  iV  Co.  are  represente<l 
by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing,  Imlh 
from  the  point  of  view  of  citizenship  ami 
connnercial  activilv  and  integiilv. 

C.  MEREDITH  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Meredith  iV  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  bond  biokers 
and  Ini.MK'ial  agents,  with  headipiarters 
in  Montreal  but  br.uiches  and  Iiusiness 
connections  througliout  the  Dominion  and 
Europe.  Tluy  have  been  associ.iled  in 
the  past  few  years  with  the  flotation  of 
many  of  the  largest  commercial  ventures 
in  Canada,  among  those  of  recent  date 
being:  Canadian  Cottons,  Ltd.;  C.niada 
Starch  Company,  Ltd. ;  Dominion  Canners, 
Ltd.  ;  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.  ;  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
.Mills,  Ltd.  ;  the  Tuckelt  Tobacco  Company, 
Ltd.  ;  and  the  Rolland  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.  These  concerns,  wliicli  .ire  of  course 
distinct  from  one  another,  have  a  combined 
nominal  capital  of  $40,500,000,  and  repre- 
sent but  a  few  of  the  large  enterprises 
which  the  power  of  the  Meredith  Company 
has  been  able  to  finance.  The  companv, 
whicli  was  incorporated  in  1908,  has  a 
capital  of  $5co,ooo  fully  paid  up.  It  is  a 
large  trader  in  municipal  and  government 
securities,  and  has  a  London  office  at 
Threadneedle  Stieet.  The  directors  are 
men  all  well  and  favourably  known  in 
financial  ;ind  commercial  circles,  ajid 
represent  collectively  great  interests. 
Their  names  arc  :  Mr.  C.  Meredith,  presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Gordon,  vice-president  ; 
Messrs.  C.  R.  Hosmer,  D.  C.  Macarow,  A. 
Baumgarten,  J.  J.  Reed,  William  McMaster, 
H.  Robertson,  Captain  1).  C.  Newton,  and 
Mr.  Bartlett  McLenn.in.  The  officers  of  tlie 
company  are  :  Messrs.  A.  H.  B.  Mackenzie, 
manager;  A.  P.  B.  Williams,  secretary ;  and 
J.  M.  Mackie,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Charles  Mereditii,  the  president  and 
founder,  is  a  brother  of  His  Honour  the 
Ciiief  Ju.stice  Sir  W.  R.  Meredith.  He  was 
born  at  London,  Ontario,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  acquired  his  first  business 
experience  in  the  service  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal.  Mr.  Meredith  became  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  -Stock  Exchange  in  1887, 
and  was  president  of  that  body  from  1902 
to  1905.  Besides  being  president  of  the 
company,  he  is  also  head  of  the  firm  of 
C.    Meredith    &    Co.,    stockbrokers,    vice- 
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president  of  Hill-crest  Collieries,  Ltd., 
and  a  director  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
Press  Services.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  and  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade,  and  a  director  of  the  Quebec 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  and  Montreal 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association.  Mr. 
Mereditli  is  a  member  of  the  following 
clubs :  St.  James,  Mount  Royal,  Canada, 
Montreal  Racket,  Royal  Montreal  Golf, 
Montreal  Jockey,  and  Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Yacht. 

ALEXANDRE    MICHAUD 

Mr.  .\le.Kandre  Michaud,  before  entering 
into  real  estate  business  in  Montreal,  was 
associated  with  Michaud  Bros.  &  Co., 
and  for  sixteen  years  was  engaged 
in  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Canada 
to  different  European  centres.  In  1906 
he  established  the  finance  and  real 
estate  firm  which  bears  his  name,  and 
began  operations  in  real  estate  and  the 
liandling  of  debentures  on  his  own  account, 
in  wliich  latter  occupation  he  has  achieved 
much  success  during  the  last  half-dozen 
years.  Mr.  Michaud  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Dominion  Light,  Heat,  and 
Power  Company,  a  corporation  which  was 
successful  during  its  individual  existence. 
This  company  was  absorbed  by  the 
Montreal  Public  Service  Corporation, 
which  also  controls  the  Canadian  Light, 
Heat,  and  Power  Company  ;  Central  Light, 
Heat,  and  Power  Company  ;  the  St.  Paul 
Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Company  ;  and  the 
Saraguav  Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Company. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Michaud  has  been  mayor 
of  Maisonneuve,  and  was  three  times 
in  succession  elected  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Alexandre  Michaud  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Montreal  in  1868,  and  has  recently 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Parks  Commission,  which  has  in  hand  the 
work  of  beautifying  the  island  of  Montreal. 

MOLSON    AND    ROBIN 

This  firm  was  organized  in  Montreal  in 
1912.  the  partners  being  Messrs.  Kenneth 
Molson  and  Claude  B.  Robin,  members  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  They  deal 
in  all  classes  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  con- 
nection with  the  generally  recognized  lists 
of  Canadian  and  American  securities. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Molson,  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  was  born  and  educated  in  Montreal, 


joined  the  staff  of  the  Molson  Bank  in 
1898,  and  continued  to  be  associated  with 
that  well-known  Canadian  financial  institu- 
tion until  191 1.  He  is  a  property  owner  in 
Montreal,  belongs  to  many  of  the  sporting 
clubs  of  the  city,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Garrison  Club  of  Quebec  City  and  Univer- 
sitv  Club,  Montreal. 

Mr.  Robin  received  his  education  at  Port 
Arthur,  Ontario,  where  he  was  born.  He 
had  a  long  experience  in  financial  affairs, 
since,  after  having  joined  the  staff  of  tlie 
Bank  of  Montreal,  he  was  associated  with 
that  organization  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  St.  James  Club  of 
Montreal. 

MONTREAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

The  Montreal  Trust  Company  w.is  incor- 
porated in  1889  under  the  name  of  "  Montreal 
Safe  Deposit  Company."     This  organization 
was  the  pioneer  of  trust  company  organiza- 
tions in  the  province  of  Quebec.     Its  pre- 
sent name  was  assumed  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  in  the  year  1909.     The  company 
has  to-d.ay  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
influential  directorates  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, all    men    who    are    directors   of  the 
largest     and     most     prominent     financial 
concerns  and  industries  of  the  Dominion, 
being  ;    Mr.  H.  S.  Holt,  Montreal,  Quebec  : 
Mr.  Robert  Archer,  Montreal,  Quebec  ;    Sir 
W.    M.   Aitken,   M.P.,    London,  England  ; 
Messrs.    J.    E.    Aldred,    Montreal  ;    A.    J. 
Brown,  advocate,  Montreal  ;  George  Caver- 
hill,  Montreal  ;  and  Fayette    Brown,  Mon- 
treal ;    Hon.   N.   Curry,   senator,   Montreal, 
and   Hon.   R.   Dandurand,    senator,     Mon- 
treal ;  Messrs.  George  E.  Drummond,  Mon- 
treal;  T.  J.  Drununond,   Montreal;    F.    P. 
Jones,    Montreal  ;    William    Molson    M.ic- 
pherson,  Quebec  ;  C.  E.   NeiU,   Montreal  ; 
Hugh  Paton,  Montreal  ;  E.  L.  Pease  ;  James 
Redmond,    Montreal  ;    and    F.   \V.    Ross, 
Quebec  ;    Hon.     W.     B.     Ross,     senator, 
HaUfax,  N.S.  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Haig  Sims.  Mon- 
treal.    The  manager  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
V.  J.    Hughes.     The  company  is  doing  a 
very    large    business   as   trustee   for   bond 
issues  of  companies,  as  transfer  agent  and 
registrar,  and  in    acting   in   a   number    of 
capacities   for  corporations.      It   has   over 
828,000,000  of  assets  in  its  care  as  executor, 
administrator,   curator,  trustee,  etc.     It   is 
entrusted    with   the    investment    of    funds 
by  many  Canadians  and  residents  of  Great 
Britain. 
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The  real  estate  department  of  the  Mon- 
treal Trust  Company   is   managed    by   the 
Montreal      Agencies,     Ltd.,     a     company 
formed  18  months  ago,  and  during  the  last 
12  montlis  upwards  of  $4,000,000  of  Mon- 
treal real  estate  has  been  handled  by  this 
company.      Montreal    Agencies,    Ltd.,     is 
especially  well  equipped  for  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  the  collection  of  rents,  the 
administration— including  the  upkeep,  re- 
pairing, and  leasing — -of  properties,  and  tlie 
placing  of  insurance.     The  property  which 
has  been  bought  and  sold  for  clients  con- 
sists mainly  of  central  business  and  high- 
class  residential  property  in  Montreal.     The 
company  also  acts  as  manager  for  two  of 
the  best  suburban  subdivisions  in  the  city 
of    Montreal,   known   as   "  Grand    Central 
Park "  and   "  Bronx  Park,"   both  of  which 
lie  very  close  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
city.     The  actual  selling  of  the  lots  in  these 
properties  is  done  by  sub-agents  under  the 
management    of    the    Montreal   Agencies, 
Ltd.     In    looking    after   the   properties   of 
clients  and  estates   the   company   has   the 
management  of  every  class  of  real  estate, 
including    flats,   stores,   residences,    apart- 
ment houses,  factories  and  loft   buildings, 
and  also  manages  a  number  of  office  build- 
ings.    The  manager  of  Montreal  Agencies, 
Ltd.,  is  Mr.  S.   B.  White.     The  Insurance 
Department    is     under     the    management 
of  Mr.  O.  W.   Pease,  the  company  acting 
as  special   agent   of   the   Royal    Insurance 
Compan)'. 

F.  NASH  &  CO. 

A  business  name  well  known  in  Cana- 
dian finance  for  many  years  is  that  of 
F.  Nash  &  Co.,  stockbrokers  of  Montreal. 
The  firm  was  established  in  August  1889  by 
the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Nash,  who  for  twenty 
years  had  been  identified  with  banking 
in  Montreal,  and  had  occupied  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Well  qualified 
by  experience  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  stockbroking,  the  late  Mr.  Nash  soon 
secured  a  large  connection  and  won  a  high 
reputation  for  his  firm.  Upon  his  death  in 
189c)  the  business  was  conducted  by  his 
son,  Mr.  F.  Creighton  Nash,  who  had 
joined  his  father  in  partnership  a  few 
years  previously.  Mr.  Nash,  who  was 
born  and  educated  in  Montreal,  gained 
valuable  experience  under  the  guidance 
of  his  father,  and  developed  a  sound 
judgment.     On  his  father's  death  he  took 
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cliargi-  ol  the  \\\m'>  .ilY.iirs,  aiul  coiuliu-lcil 
lliciu  with  conspicuous  suc>:css.  In  Decem- 
ber i«)ij  he  took  into  partnership  with 
him  Mr.  liuy  D.  C.  Dohhin,  who  had  been 
employed  with  the  lirm  since  H)Oi.  Mr. 
Nash  is  a  nicnUu^r  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Kxchanjje,  and  of  several  clubs,  including 
Montreal  Club  and  Montreal  Curlinj;  Club 
of  which  lie  is  a  committee-man.  Mr. 
Dobbin  is  also  a  Canadian,  and  prior  to 
joining  Mr.  Nash  was  for  many  years 
with  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Canada. 

■ss- 

NATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY.  LTD. 

■•  The  public  is  nioio  anil  more  cominj; 
to  recogni/c  the  advantages  of  a  trust  com- 
pany over  an  individual  as  c.vecutor  and 
trustee  in  the  management  of  estates,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  company  is 
participating  so  largely  in  the  growth  of 
this  most  important  branch  of  trust  com- 
pany work." 

With  these  words  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle,  the 
president  of  the  National  Trust  Company, 
Ltd.,  Kirgely  explained  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress made  by  tliat  company  since  its 
incorporation  in  1898.  Many  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  its  success,  but  the 
underlying  force  has  always  been  the 
demand  of  the  public,  the  insistent  desire 
of  worthy  men  that  their  wives  and  children 
shall  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  money  set 
.iside  for  their  support  after  the  death  of 
the  bread-winner. 

Thus  it  was  that  during  the  year  1912 
the  assets  under  the  administration  of  the 
National  Trust  Company  increased  by 
S  10,354.156.59.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  this 
increase,  which  is  the  largest  in  any  one 
year  in  the  history  of  the  company,  is  due 
to  estates  and  trust  funds  which  have  been 
committed  to  its  care.  The  following  table 
gives  the  comparative  assets  for  the  five 
years  1908-1912  : — 

Dollars. 

1908    17,021,994.72 

1909 22,940,461.15 

1910 24,057,110.35 

191 1  ...         28,244,611.47 

1912    38,598,768.06 

E\'en  these  figures,  however,  do  not 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  volume 
of  business  conducted  by  the  company. 
Its  services  are  extensively  employed  as 
transfer  agent,  as  trustee  under  mortgage 
for  bond  issues,  and  in  connection  with 
various  financial  transactions  of  an  escrow 


n.iture.  The  assets  de.ilt  Willi  111  Mich 
trusteeships  are  considerable,  but  do  not 
appear  in  the  balance  -  sheet,  since  the 
company  has  no  interest  in  them  except 
as  trustee,  and  assumes  no  responsibility 
except  for  its  own  acts  performed  in  good 
faith,  while  its  remuneration  is  paid  to  it 
in  the  form  of  fees  based  on  the  services 
rendered. 

The  headipiarters  of  the  company  are  at 
Toronto,  but  it  has  important  branch 
olVices  at  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Kdinonton, 
Saskatoon,  and  Kegin.i.  The  establish- 
ment of  western  oflices  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  interest  are 
higher  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  than  in 
Kastern  Canada,  and  in  consequence  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  placed  by  the 
company  in  mortgage  loans  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  both  on  its 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  its  clients. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
§1,500,000,  and  the  reserve  fund  amounted 
at  the  end  of  1912  to  81,400,000.  The 
board  of  directors,  which  is  one  of  tlie 
strongest  in  Canada,  comprises :  presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Klavelle  ;  vice-presidents,  Z.  A. 
Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  K.  R.  Wood  ;  directors, 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hritton,  Hon.  Geo.  A. 
Cox,  Sir  William  Mackenzie,  Geo.  II. 
Watson,  K.C.,  Chester  D.  Massey,  Elias 
Rogers,  Robert  Kilgour,  .\lex.  Bruce,  K.C., 
K.  W.  Cox,  H.  H.  Fudger,  H.  H.  Walker, 
Hon.  A.  K.  Kemp,  M.P.,  Alex.  Laird,  ].  H. 
Pliimmer,  Hon.  F.  H.  Phippcn,  K.C., 
William  McMaster,  H.  L.  Watt,  Henry  J. 
Fuller,  F.  W.  Molson.  T.  B.  Macaulay, 
W.   M.   Birks. 

The  general  manager  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  W.  E.  Rundle,  while  the  branches  at 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Saskatoon, 
and  Regina  are  under  the  respective 
management  of  Mr.  Percival  Molson,  Mr. 
D.  H.  Cooper,  Mr.  A.  E.  Scrase,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Gunn,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Styles. 


O'BRIEN    AND   WILLIAMS 

Though  this  firm  was  established  in 
Montreal  in  i()02,  it  w-as  not  until  19 12 
that  the  second  partner,  Mr.  Murray  E. 
Williams,  joined  the  organization. 

The  partners,  Messrs.  William  P.  O'Brien 
and  Murray  K.  W'illiams,  are  engaged 
in  the  transaction  of  stock  and  bond 
brokerage,  and  as  members  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange  have  been  instrumental, 
amongst  other  flotations,  in  placing  on  the 


market  the  stocks  of  several  water  power 
concerns. 

Mr.  W.  P.  DHrien,  the  senior  iiiembei  of 
the  firm,  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  lali' 
Hon,  Senator  O'Brien.  He  has  been  .i 
member  of  the  Montreal  Slock  l''.xchaiige 
since  ii;o2,  where  he  is  known  as  one  of 
the  keenest  operators.  To  his  efforts  are 
due  the  placing  of  large  blocks  of  such 
slocks  as  Western  Canada  Power,  Sniarl 
Bag  Company,  Laiiienlule  I'.iper  Preferred, 
Kio  Janeiro  Tramway,  and  Crown  U'eseive. 
He  has  been  successful  in  bringing  large 
amounts  of  French  capital  to  Cana<l.i.  .md 
the  firm  now  has  a  represenlalive  in  Paris, 
France,  as  well  as  a  branch  in  i  lll.iwa. 

Mr.  Murr.iy  Williams  is  well  known  in 
the  field  of  financial  journalism,  liaving 
been  for  years  financial  editor  of  Hie 
Montnul  Star,  tlie  staff  of  whicli  paper  he 
recenllv  left  to  join  his  present  firm.  At 
one  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  e<litcirial 
tlepartnient  of  the  Moiilrcal  Hinild,  and 
though  his  conlribiitions  to  the  sporting 
and  political  columns  of  these  Montreal 
papers  were  not  of  as  serious  a  nature  as 
his  financial  writings,  they  were  known 
and  recognized  for  their  merit  by  the 
readers  of  both  tlie   papers  mentioned. 

D.  W.  OGILYIE  &  CO.  iINC.i 
111  Mr.  Douglas  Watson  Ogilvie  the  real 
estate  business  of  Montreal  has  one  of  its 
most  progressive  and  experienced  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Ogilvie  is  head  of  llie 
company  wliich  bears  his  name,  and  liis 
experience  in  the  business  dates  back  to 
1890.  The  business  controlled  by  him 
embraces  all  departments,  and  handles 
all  classes  of  properties.  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  a 
native  of  Montreal,  where  he  was  born  in 
1873.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  John 
Ogilvie,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great 
Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Company.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College  School,  Port 
Hope,  Trinity  College  of  Toronto,  and  at 
McGill  University.  Apart  from  his  activity 
in  the  real  estate  market  Mr.  Ogilvie  is 
prominent  in  many  industrial  enterprises 
and  public  affairs.  He  is  acting  e.xecutor 
of  the  estate  of  Jolin  Ogilvie,  is  president 
of  the  Canadian  Theatres  Company  and  of 
the  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Mr.  Ogilvie  is  also  a  director  of  the  North 
Montreal  Land  Company,  the  North 
Montreal  Centre,  Ltd.,  the  San  Martin 
Mining  Company  of  Mexico,  I^ongeuil 
Realities,   Ltd.,  La    Salle  Realty  Company, 
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Ltd.,  Rawfion  Heights  Realty  Company, 
and  many  similar  corporations.  He  is  a 
governor  of  Montreal  General  Hospital,  a 
member  of  St.  James  Club,  the  Forest  and 
Stream,  Isleway,  and  Montreal  Jockcv  and 
Winter  Clubs. 

MASTAI   PAGNUELO 

M.  Mastai  Faj^nuelo  is  well  known  in 
Montreal  as  the  owner  of  the  Pagnuelo 
building,  one  of  the  older  business 
structures  in  the  cit}',  and  as  an  expert  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  valuation  and 
conveyance  of  property.  He  has  been 
dealing  in  Montreal  land  for  over  fifteen 
years,  including  in  his  activities  the  duties 
of  an  administrator  of  estates.  During  that 
period  he  became  personally  interested  in 
some  very  valuable  properties,  and  was 
recently  forced  to  retire  from  business  as 
a  general  real  estate  agent  in  order  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  liis  own 
transactions.  These  are  confined  to 
business  properties  in  the  retail  and 
wholesale  districts  of  Montreal. 

M.  Pagnuelo  is  the  son  of  a  well-known 
resident  of  Montreal — the  Hon.  Justice 
S.  Pagnuelo.  He  was  born  on  February 
14,  1878,  and  educated  in  tlie  Jesuits 
College,  Mount  St.  Louis  College,  and  the 
Montreal  Business  College. 

^^ 

J.   B.   PELOQUIN 

Mr.  J.  B.  Peloquin  is  one  of  the  leading 
real  estate  operators  of  Montreal,  and  is  a 
prominent  personality  in  the  business  life 
of  the  city.  He  was  born  at  St.  Jude, 
(Quebec,  his  ancestors,  paternal  and 
maternal,  being  Canadians.  Mr.  Peloquin 
was  educated  at  St.  Hyacinthe  College,  and 
began  his  business  career  in  the  hotel 
business  in  Montreal.  He  was  associated 
with  this  for  thirty-one  years,  and  while  so 
engaged  acquired  considerable  real  estate. 
Leaving  the  hotel  business  in  1909  he 
entered  into  real  estate  operations,  making 
a  speciality  of  lands,  mostly  suburban 
property,  and  managing  realty  companies. 
Among  the  properties  which  he  has 
developed  and  of  wliich  he  is  the  owner 
are  the  following  valuable  estates  :  the 
Ahuntsic  Park,  the  Back  River  Park,  the 
Glenora  Park,  and  the  Champlain  Park. 
Mr.  Peloquin  is  president  of  the  West 
Valley  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  and  a  director 
in  the  following  :  the  Western  Park 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Westmore  Land  Com- 


pany, Ltd.,  Westhill  Land  Company,  Ltd., 
tlic  King  Edward  Park  Company,  Ltd., 
the  St.  Regis  Park  Company,  Ltd.,  Island 
City  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  La  Cte 
Federal  d'Immeubles  and  Administration, 
Ltd.,  Sunimerlea  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
La  Compagnie  D'Immeubles,  Ltd.  Mr. 
Peloquin  has  made  investments  in 
numerous  suburban  properties  which  he 
has  developed  into  excellent  residential 
sections. 

QUINTAL   AND   LYNCH,   LTD. 

This  company  does  an  extensive  export 
and  domestic  trade  in  grain,  hay,  and  feed, 
its  headquarters  being  at  Montreal.  The 
business  was  established  in  1887  under  the 
style  of  Joseph  Quintal.  In  1902  this  was 
changed  to  Quintal  and  Lynch,  and  in 
July  1912  the  company  was  incorporated 
under  the  above  style.  The  president  and 
manager  is  Mr.  Joseph  "  Quintal  ;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Franc  W.  Lynch.  The 
company  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  grain 
trade,  exporting  in  1912  2,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  and  15,000  tons  of  hay,  and 
importing  3,750,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Mr.  Joseph  Quintal,  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  company,  is  a  Canadian, 
born  in  Montreal.  He  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  grain  trade,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  is  now  second  vice-president  of 
that  body.  He  is  past-president  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  Association,  member  of 
the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Toronto.  He  is  a 
Governor  of  the  Notre  Dame  Hospital, 
and  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Club. 

REDPATH  &  CO. 

This  firm  is  composed  of  three  partners, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Redpath,  F.  H.  Lewis,  and 
N.  C.  Ogilvie,  each  of  whom  has  had  a 
splendid  training  and  wide  experience  in 
linancial  business.  They  are  members  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  and  carry 
on  a  general  brokerage  business  in  the  best 
issues  of  Canadian  and  American  securities. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Redpath's  early  career  in 
financial  circles  was  begun  with  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  and  for  twelve 
years  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
brokerage  world  of  Montreal,  where  this 
firm  was  established  by  him  in  icpf).  He 
is  the  owner  of  valuable  real  estate  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  is  prominently  identified 
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with  many  of  its  leading  social  and  business 
organizations. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis  was  born  in  Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  and  served  his  financial 
business  apprenticeship  with  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  with  which  institution  he  was 
associated  for  eleven  years.  He  joined  the 
firm  of  Redpath  &  Co.  in  1907,  and  was 
a  year  afterward  admitted  as  a  partner. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Ogilvie,  though  a  Canadian 
was  educated  in  Scotland,  later  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada. 
After  resigning  from  this  institution,  he  was 
paymaster  of  the  Canadian  Regulars  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  holds  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Canadian  Forces.  He 
relinquished  his  military  duties  a  few  years 
ago,  joining  tlie  firm  of  Redpath  &  Co.  as  a 
partner  in   1909. 

RICHARDSON  &  CO. 

In  April  iyi2  the  firm  of  Richardson  & 
Co.   was    established   for   the    purpose    of 
conducting  the  stock  and  bond  brokerage 
business,   and    to    act   in   the   capacity    of 
private  bankers.     As  constituted  at  present 
the    organization    is    composed    of     three' 
partners,  Messrs.  S.  A.  Richardson,  Norman 
F.  Nash,  and  W.  E.  Brough,  all  of  whom 
are     members     of     the     Montreal     Stock 
Exchange.     The   firm   conducts   a  general 
brokerage  business,  dealing  extensively  in 
the  best  Canadian  and  .American  securities. 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Richardson  was  educated 
in      the      public      schools      of      Ontario, 
and     subsequently    at    Ingersoll,    Ontario, 
High  School.    His  first  financial  experience 
was   gained    with   the  Bank   of    Montreal, 
with  which  institution  he  spent  ten  years  in 
learning  the  details  of  linancc.     He  was  for 
a  year  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  auditor 
with    Mr.   George     Creak,    a     well-known 
Canadian  accountant.      In  1910  he  joined 
the   stock  brokerage  firm   of  Shepherd  & 
Co.    as    partner,    and    in    April     19x2    in 
company    with    Mr.     Norman     F.     Nash 
the    firm     of     Richardson     \-     Co.     was 
formed.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Montreal 
Club,  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club, 
the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  .Association, 
and     numerous     other     clubs     and    social 
organizations.      He    has    taken    an    active 
interest   in   military  matters,  and    was   for 
years  a  member  of  the  Victoria  Rifles  of 
Montreal,    in     which    corps    he   was    staff 
sergeant  in  charge  of  machine-guns.     His 
sports    and    recreations     include     fishing, 
golfing,  and  automobiling. 
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Mr.  Noriuaii  K.  Nush  \va>liorn  in  London. 
Ktij;l;ind.  in  1874,  rcccivinj;  his  earlier 
education  in  private  schools  at  LivcrfHXjl 
and  later  at  St.  John  School.  Montreal,  and 
hi^li  schools  in  New  Jersey. 

During  his  financial  business  career  Mr. 
Nash  was  enjiagetl  in  the  city  of  Montreal 
with  the  well-known  firm  of  accountants 
A.  !•'.  Kiddell  \  Co..  and  was  afterwards  a 
partner  in  the  lirni  of  F.  Nash  iS:  Co.,  stock- 
brokers, Montreal.  He  was  subsequently 
manager  of  Charles  Head  I'i  Co..  of  New 
York  City,  and  later  still  a  partner  of  Gerald 
l-arrell,  of  Montrc;il.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  Club,  St.  James  Club, 
Montreal  Racquet  Club.  Koyal  St.  l^iwrence 
Yacht  Club,  the  Back  River  Polo  Club,  and 
other  similar  organizations. 

Mr.  \V.  K.  Brougli.  the  third  partner  of 
the  company,  is  a  native  of  Urockville, 
Ontario,  where  he  was  associated  with  the 
Canada  Carriage  Company  of  that  city 
as  secretary-treasurer.  He  was  also  a 
director  of  the  Canada  Carriage  Company 
at  the  time  of  severing  his  connection  with 
that  firm  in  order  to  join  Messrs.  Richardson 
&  Co.  as  a  partner  in  October  191 2. 

A.  F.  RIDDELL  &  CO. 
This  firm  was  founded  in  1880,  when  Mr. 
A.  F.  Riddell.  the  present  liead  of  tlie 
firm,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange.  The  business  has  been 
carried  on  since  that  date,  sharing  in  the 
growth  and  enlargement  of  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  which  has  followed  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  the  ye.irs  of  development 
which  Can.-»da  has  recently  experienced. 
The  firm  deals  in  all  classes  of  Canadian 
and  American  securities,  and  have  business 
connections  with  London  and  the  principal 
markets  on  the  American  continent. 

Some  years  ago  the  lirm  was  enlarged 
by  the  admission  as  partners  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Riddell.  Mr.  A.  C.  Stead,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Mathewson.  Mr.  J.  A.  Riddell  is  the  only 
son  of  the  head  of  the  business,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  in  1905.  He 
was  born  and  educated  in  Montreal,  and 
entered  his  fathers  business  in  u;oi, 
becoming  a  partner  in  1904.  Mr.  .V.  C. 
Stead  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mathewson  are  also 
Canadians,  and  both  gained  their  early 
business  e.xperience  in  the  service  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal.  Mr.  Stead  and  Mr. 
Mathewson  joined  the  firm  as  partners  in 
1907. 


RIDDELL.  STEAD.  GRAHAM  AND 
HUTCHISON 
This  lirm  ol  chartered  accoimlanls  w.is 
founded  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Ridtlell  in 
the  sixties,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  in  the  late  seventies  the 
name  "  Riddell "  has  remained  at  tlie  head 
of  the  firm  ever  since. 

The  Lite  Mr.  |ames  Riddell  obl.iined  his 
training  in  the  account.uicy  profession  in 
Scotland,  coming  to  Canada  in  iSoj  in  the 
service  of  the  Bank  of  British  North 
.\merica.  from  which  he  retired  after  some 
years  to  resume  tlie  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Riddell,  the  head  of  tlie  linn 
since  1S80.  came  to  Canada  with  his  father 
as  a  boy,  and  on  arriving  at  a  business  age 
entered  the  service  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
of  Can.ida.  He  joined  his  present  lirm  in 
1875  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Mr.  A.  V. 
Riddell  took  an  active  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Accountants  in 
Montreal  in  1879,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
two  surviving  charter  members  of  tlic 
association. 

The  two  other  resident  members  of  llie 
firm  are  Mr.  A.  C.  Stead  and  Mr.  James 
Hutchison.  Mr.  A.  C.  Stead  obtained  his 
early  business  experience  in  the  service  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  joining  the  firm  in 
1905,  ;ind  Mr.  James  Hutchison,  a  number 
of  theSocietyof  Accountants  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  joined  the  lirm  in  1906,  Tlie 
remaining  member  of  the  lirm  is  Mr,  J, 
Maxtone  Graham,  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
and  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society. 

The  firm  have  also  establishments  in 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  the 
first  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Jamieson,  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  the 
second  in  charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bell.  C.A., 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  and 
the  Vancouver  office  in  charge  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hodges  and  Mr.  George  E.  Winter, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Riddell,  Stead, 
Hodges  and  Winter.  Mr,  Hodges  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
Mr.  Winter  is  a  member  of  the  British 
Columbia  Institute  of  Accountants. 

THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
The  opening  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
in  Montreal  was  successfully  signalized  by 
a  brilliant  function  and  the  assembly  of 
some  500  guests  on  New  Year's  Eve,  1912, 
and  from  the  time  this  welcome  hostelry 
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,.|H-iU(l  its  doors  to  its  guests  it  has  easils 
been  llu-  le.ulei  in  Mcvntrcd  hotels.  The 
situation  of  the  Kilz-Carllon  has  lueii 
selected  in  strict  accord, nice  with  llie 
Ritz  piiiiciple.  11  is  in  the  very  nudille 
of  the  best  residential  ilistrict  of  the  cilv 
proper,  just  such  a  site  as  would  In- 
selected  liv  a  we.illhy  Montrealer  desirous 
of  creating  a  home  for  hiiii--elf  and  his 
faillilv,  regardless  ol  the  pilce  ol  real 
estate,  and  having  in  view  a  life  ol  llu- 
highest  social  activity.  Siltialeil  :il  llu- 
corner  of  SherbrooUe  and  Dniniinoml 
Streets,  the  hotel  is,  therefore,  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  business 
seclion,  Inil  iiol  on  a  business  thoroughfare. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  homes  of  hundreds 
of  Montreal's  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
residents.  No  noise  of  traffic  can  distiub 
its  guests,  although  they  are  within  a 
couple  of  minutes  of  one  of  the  busiest 
streets  in  Canada. 

Rotundas  and  lobbies  are  iinl  found  in 
the  Montreal  Ritz-Carlton,  and  register 
desks,  news-stands,  elevators,  telephone 
booths,  and  the  like  are  unobtrusively 
arranged.  Guests  on  entering  the  Montreal 
Ritz-Carlton  find  straight  ahead  a  softly 
lighted,  richly  carpeted,  wide-spaced,  and 
green-vistaed  palm  court,  through  which 
may  be  had  a  glimpse  of  the  exquisite  oval 
dining-room  of  the  main  restaurant,  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Adam  style 
in  existence,  designed  to  accommodate 
250  guests.  The  other  main  feature  on 
the  ground  floor  is  the  grand  call-room, 
90  by  40  ft.  in  measurement,  constructed 
to  accommodate  400  people.  This  room  is 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  dancing, 
for  wedding  receptions,  concerts,  and 
other  social  functions  are  here  coiislanlly 
provided  for. 

In  the  basement  will  be  found  the  grill- 
room, a  well-lighted  and  pleasant  room 
with  accommodation  for  some  160,  and 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer 
less  formal  surroundings  for  their  meals 
than  the  oval  resturant  demands.  Ladies' 
saloons  and  the  pdils  salons,  a  series  of 
charming  reception-rooms,  are  situated  on 
the  mezzanine  floor,  while  on  the  entresol 
floor  are  the  hairdressing  rooms,  and  the 
men's  dressing-rooms  and  bathrooms 
combined,  designed  for  those  who  wish 
to  command  the  conveniences  of  the  hotel 
for  a  day  but   not  for  a  night. 

The  bedrooms  of  the  hotel  give  the 
Ritz  idea,  perhaps,  its  highest  expression. 
Every  one  of  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
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tliis  building  commands  an  ilninteirupted 
view  over  tlie  most  beautiful  residential 
section  of  ^iontreal.  Those  on  the  north 
side  look  upon  the  wooded  slopes  of  Mount 
Royal,  scarcely  half  a  mile  away,  and 
those  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  give 
a  view  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  far-awav  (ireen 
Mountains  and  the  AdirondacUs.  Every 
room  has  one  or  more  of  the  great  windows 
whicli  are  essential  to  the  light  and  airy 
stN'le  of  the  Adam  architecture.  Every 
room  has  also  its  own  attached  bathroom, 
its  built-in  wardrobe,  and  portable  electric 
liglit  standards.  The  doors  and  furniture 
are  of  mahogany,  the  built-in  fixtures  are 
of  light  woods. 

The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the 
entire  hotel  have  been  procured,  so  far 
as  it  could  possibly  be  done  (and  that  has 
meant  to  a  very  large  extent  indeed),  from 
Canadian  sources.  The  remainder  has 
been  brought  from  England  from  the 
same  houses  wliich  have  supplied  the 
famous  Ritz-Carllon  hotels  in  that  country. 
There  has  been  no  unnecessary  displaj^, 
but  on  tlie  other  hand  whatever  is  displayed 
is  exactlv  what  it  purports  to  be.  All 
woods,  all  metal  iixtures,  are  solid  and 
genuine. 

There  is  a  separate  local  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  Company  in  Montreal,  but  the 
great  central  organization  of  tlie  Kitz- 
Carlton  hotel  and  restaurant  system 
exercises  a  controlling  interest.  The 
directorate  of  the  local  company  in 
Montreal,  to  whom  the  great  credit  of 
this  Ritz-Carlton  is  due,  is  composed  of 
Mr.  C.  R.  Hosmer,  president,  and  Messrs. 
T.  G.  Drumniond,  C.  P.  Gordon,  Sir 
Montague  Allan,  William  Harris,  Hon. 
Lionel  Guest,  H.  S.  Holt,  J.  W.  Farrell, 
and   H.   P.    Higgins. 

This  hotel  has  as  manager  Mr.  Rudolph 
Bischoff,  who  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  Carlton  and  Savov  Hotels  in 
London  and  the  Ritz  in  Paris,  and  whose 
wide  experience  with  the  Ritz  hotels  of 
Europe  has  eminently  titted  him  to  control 
this  first  Ritz-Carlton  in  Canada. 

J.   M.    ROBINSON    AND    SONS 

Among  the  liU5ine>se>  of  investment 
bankers,  l^ond  and  security  brokers  of 
the  Dominion,  few  occupv  a  more 
prominent  position  than  that  of  ].  M. 
Robinson  and  Sons.  The  liusiness,  wliich 
now     has      connections      throughout     the 


Dominion   and  in   London,    England,   and 
enjoys    a    large    patronage,    was    founded 
over    twenty-live    years    ago   by    the    late 
J.    \L    Robinson,   one  of    the    best-known 
bankers  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.     He  was 
born    in    Canada     of     English     parentage, 
and   spent   a    lifetime    in    banking   circles. 
He  started  as  a  boy  with  the  British  Bank 
of    North    America,   in   whose    service   he 
remained  for  some  time.     He  then  joined 
the     staff   of    the    Bank    of     Xova    Scotia, 
and   was  appointed   m.anager   of   St.   John, 
New    Brunswick.       In     liSSj    he    resigned 
and  started   the  present  business,  later  on 
being  assisted   by   his  sons,  and  changing 
the  name  of  the  concern  to  its  present  one 
in    i<)05.      He    was   a   director   of    the    St. 
John     Railway    Company,    and    was    also 
vice-president      of      the      Bank     of      New 
Brunswick    at    the    time   of   his   death    in 
1907.     The  partners  of  the  firm  at  present 
are    Messrs.    John     ^L    l^bbinson    and    H. 
Beverley   Robinson.     Mr.    J.   M.   Robinson 
manages   the    office   at    St.  John,   and   Mr. 
H.  B.  Robinson  is  in  charge  at  Montreal. 
The  London  office  is  under  the  management 
of    Mr.    George     Musgrove.       Mr.    J.    M. 
Robinson    was    born    and    educated   at   St. 
John,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  New- 
Brunswick    University    in     ii~!i>7.      In    the 
same  year   he   entered   his  father's  office. 
He  is   a   director  of   the   New   Brunswick 
Teleplione     Company,    St.    John     Railway 
Company,  and  was  formerly  a  director  of 
the   Nova  Scotia  Car  Works  and    Rhodes 
Currv  Company.       He    is  president  of  the 
St.  John    Board   of    Trade,  and  has  h;id  a 
distinguished  military  career.     He  entered 
the  3rd   New  Brunswick   Regiment  of  the 
C.madian    Artillery  as  a  second-lieutenant 
in    189S,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant   ii/Do, 
captain     1903,    and    secured    his    majority 
in   1906.     He  is   now  on  the  reserve  staff". 
Mr.     H.     B.     Robinson      was     born     and 
educated    in    St.   John,    and    entered    the 
service  of  the  Bank  of    Montreal,    and  re- 
mained with  tliat  institution  for  seven  years. 
He  entered  his   father's   business  in    1902, 
and  became  a  partner  in  1905,  subsequently 
opening  and  taking  charge  of  the  Montreal 
office    in    191 1.     He    is   a   member  of    the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  and  is  an  active 
figure    in     the    financial    world.       Messrs. 
J.  M.  Robinson  and  Sons  do  a   vc  y  large 
business  in  investment  securities,  and  daily 
list  some  of   the  best  bonds  and   secmitics 
of      all     classes,     including      Government, 
municipal,    public    service,   and   industrial. 
They  have  a  direct  private  wire  connecting 
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with  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  New  York, 
and  are  prepared  to  buy  and  sell  stocks 
or  bonds  on  all  the  American,  Canadian, 
and  European  markets.  They  have  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  underwriting  of 
many  large  issues  of  bonds,  and  through 
their  instrumentality  some  of  tlie  most 
prolitable  industrial  companies  of  the 
E.i^tern    I'lovinces  have  been   llciated. 

ROYAL  SECURITIES  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

This  widely  known  and  highly  reputable 
corporation  deals  in  high-grade  invest- 
ment securities,  and  undertakes  the  issue 
of  debentures  and  bonds  for  municipalities 
and  for  sound  industrial,  electric  light, 
power,  railway,  and  tramway  enterprises. 
11  commenced  business  in  1903  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  but  its  sphere  of  active 
operations  has  since  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
suitable  offices  also  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Ouebec,  and  Ottawa,  and  London, 
England. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
corporation  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
its  clients  in  every  way  possible,  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  itself  all  necessary 
protection.  Thus  it  happens  that  this 
financial  organization  purchases  outright 
all  the  securities  offered  by  it,  making 
them  the  corporation's  own  capital. 
Before  the  investment  of  its  own  funds, 
however,  there  is  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  merits  and  the  prospects  of 
each  issue,  conducted  by  the  capable 
corps  of  engineers  and  accountants 
associated    with   the  corporation. 

The  Royal  Securities  Corporation  main- 
tains a  well-equipped  statistical  depart- 
ment and  there  is  a  standing  invitation 
to  the  public  at  all  times  to  make  use 
<)f  the  facilities  of  this  department  for 
any  information  which  may  be  desired 
regardnig  values  and  prices  of  any 
securities   in   which  they  are  interested. 

The  corporation,  since  its  formition  in 
1903,  has  sold  the  municipal  issues  (in 
bonds  or  debentures)  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton,  the  City  of  Montreal,  the 
City  of  Montreal  Protestant  Board  of 
School  Commissioners,  Province  of  Mani- 
toba Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  Guarantee  (issued 
by  the  Northern  New  Brunswick  and 
Seaboard  Railway  Company),  Province  of 
Quebec  Guarantee  (issued  by  the  Quebec 
Technical   Schools),   and    the    Province  of 
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ouchcc  Guarantee  Ossiu-d  by  the  Monl.eal 
Technical  Schawls),  for  amounts  rangn.H 
in  value  from  Sjoo.ooo  to  » 1.7.^0,000. 

The  Kov.vl    Securities   Corporation    lias 
also    placed    p.-aclically   the    entire    l-na 
issue  of  these  companies  :  Cals-.iry  lUewmji 
and      Mailing     Comp;»ny.     Ltd..    CalRary 
Power  Comp..nv,    Ltd..  CamaRuey    Com- 
p„,y     Ltd..    Canadian    Car    and   Foundry 
Company.  Ltd..  Canada  Cement  Con.pany. 
Ita       Canadian     Steel     Foundries,      Ltd., 
Onadian  Venezuelan  Ore  Company.  Ltd.. 
City       Kealtv      Investinj:      Company      of 
Montreal.     Ltd..     Crossen    Car    Company. 
Ltd..    n.ividson,    Thomas.    Manufacturm.H 
Company.  Ltd..   Demerara   Klectric   Com- 
pany.  Ltd..  Porto  Kico  Railway  Company. 
Ltd.,      Price      Brothers      &      Co.,       Ltd., 
Standard     Ideal     Company.      Ltd..     Steel 
Company     of      Canada,      Ltd..     Trinidad 
Electric'  Company.     Ltd.,    and    Western 
Canada    Power    Company,    Ltd.,  in   some 
of  which  the  bonded  indebtedness  reached 
as  high  as  §6,000,000  for  a  single  issue. 
Other  issues  in  which  the    corpor.ition 
has    been     interested    to     the     extent   of 
9500,000    or     more     include-the       Bell 
Telephone     Company    of     Canada,     Ltd., 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Company, 
Ltd..   Canadian    Cottons,    Ltd.,    Dominion 
Coal  Company,   Ltd..  Dominion  Iron   and 
Steel  Company,    Ltd.,    Noya  Scotia  Steel 
and    Coal    Company,     Ltd.      while     the 
corporation   has  also  made  the   following 
preferred     stock     issues-Alberta     Pacil.c 
Grain  Company,  Ltd.  (81,250,000),  Canada 
Cement      Company,      Ltd.       (»5.«»,ooo), 
Canadian    Car     and     Foundry     Company, 
Ltd.  (§3,150,000),  Rhodes  Curry  Company, 
Ltd.   (81,029,400). 

The  corporation  management  has 
always  been  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
directorate,  the  members  of  which  are- 
Sir  \V.  M.  Aitken,  M.P.,  president,  A.  R. 
Doble,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  James  Redmond,  H.  S.  Holt, 
F.  P.  Jones,  V.  M.  Drury,  and  I.  \\  • 
KiUam,   managing     director    in     London, 


Kvkert    is   a    native    ol    (l.it.nio,    and  was 
educated  in  Toronto,     lie  studied  for  the 
B.r     and   upon    adnnssion    practised    his 
profession     for      five     years     in      Ontario 
uutropolis.     lie   then    proceeded  to  Mon- 
treal and  entered  into  financial  operations. 
For   ten  years  Mr.  Rykert  was  a  mend.er 
of  the  Montreal  Stock    Kxehange,  and  has 
had  seventeen  years"  general  experience  in 
tlK-  vocation  he  now  follows.     His  business 
has    connections    in     Kngland.     Scotl.u.d, 
■uul    the     continent     of     Kurope.     He     is 
president     of     the     Mica      Company      of 
Canada,     and      of      the     Victoria     Really 
Company,     a     director     of      the     Alberta 
Pe.ace  River   Railway  Company,  and  other 
similar  concerns.     Mr.   KyUert  is  a   mem- 
ber  of  Toronto,  St.  James,   and    Montreal 
Golf  Clubs,  and  is  a   landed  proprietor. 
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E.  G.  RYKERT  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  E.  G.  Rykert  cS:  Co. 
of  Montreal  is  prominent  in  financial  and 
industrial  circles  throughout  the  Dominion, 
the  sole  proprietor,  Mr.  Rykert,  having  for 
many  years  been  a  leading  financier  and 
controller  of  big  commercial  projects. 
The    firm    was   established   in    1901.     Mr. 


MICA  COMPANY  OF  CANADA.  LTD. 

This     company,    which     combines     the 
operations  of   mining,  manufacturing,  and 
exporting    mica,  was    established    in   u,u 
with  a  capital  of  «30o.ooo,  its  head  office 
being  at  22  St.  John  Street,  Montreal,  and 
business  offices  at  5^4  Wellington  Street, 
Ottawa.     The  Mica  Company   of    Canada 
has  factories  in  Ottawa,  and  at    St.  Regis 
Falls,  New  York.     Several  mines  are  under 
its  control,  and    it    has   the  distinction  of 
being     the     only     company     which     has 
factories  in  both  Canada  and    the    I'nited 
States,    operating    them     as    independent 
concerns.      The     company     deals     in    all 
classes  of   mica  for    electrical    or    heatuig 
purposes,  and  in  this   connection    handles 
a  big  volume  of  the  trade.     The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Mica  Company  of  Canada 
consists  of  E.  G.  Rykert,  president ;  H.  S. 
Ross,     K.C.,    vice-president;    W.     H.     C. 
Mussen      (president     of     Mussens,     Ltd.), 
George    D.    Smith    (general     manager    of 
Canadian     Steel     Foundries),    and    F.     B. 
Kilbourn      (manager      of      the     Lakefield 
branch  of  the  Canada  Cement  Company). 

THE  VICTORIA  REALTY  COMPANY 

This  company  was  established  in  191 2 
and  plans  are  now  matured  for  the 
substantial  enlargement  of  the  company. 
It  controls  and  owns  real  estate,  particu- 
larly central  business  and  residential 
properties  in  Montreal,  and  operates 
extensively.    The   officers  of    the  Victoria 

Realty    Company    are     president,    E.    G. 

Rykert  ;  directors,    V.    K.    Mitchell.    K.C., 
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D,  Lome  Mef.il.bon.  G.  K,  KmloJ..  .m.l 
James  Reid  (managing  director).  The 
offices  of  the  company  are  al  -•-'  St.  Jolin 
Street.  Montreal. 

H.  C.  SCOTT  &  CO 
One  of    the   lK;.t-known,    mo-t    reliable, 
and  conservative  firms  operating  in   Mon- 
treal  in  connection   with    the    local  Slock 
Kxch.mge     is     H.    C.     Scoll     M"     Co.,     Il.r 
founder    of    which     had     thr      honour     nf 
being  one    of    the    chartered  members   ol 
the    Exchange.     The     firm     was    fonnd.d 
by    the    late    Heiny    Castle    Sell    in    Hi'' 
year    1S73.     The   late    Mr.    Scott   was   t)ne 
of   the  small   group  of  brokers  who,  some 
lifly  years  ago,   used    to    meet  togelher  in 
Montreal  once    a    week,   in   order  to   bnv 
and  sell  securities,   and  it  was    this  small 
group  of   men   wlio  fomukil  Hie   Montreal 
Stock  Kxehange.     Mr.  Scott  was  a  native 
of  Ouebec,  and  was  educated  for  the  Bar 
and"  practised     his    profession    for    some 
httle    time  before   entering   upon    a    long 
and  lionourable  career    as  a   stockbroker. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Exchange 
in   1H72,  and  in  1907,  when  he  ceased  his 
active  connection  witli  the    institution,  he 
was  paid  the  compliment  of  being  elected 
an  honorary  member.     The    present    firm 
name    was    adopted    in    tlie    year    when 
Messrs.  G.  W.  Gardner    and    Hope    Scott       ,, 
were  admitted  as  partners.     They  comprise 
the    firm    to-dav.    Mr.   H.    C.    Scott,    the 
founder   of    the    business,  having  died  on 
February   28,   1912.     Messrs.    H.    C   Scott 
&     Co.    transact     a     general      brokerage 
business,    but    specialize    in    investments 
for    clients   in    Canadian    securities.     Mr. 
Gardner    is    a    Montrealer    by    birth   and 
education.     He  started  his  business  career 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  1865,  and  became 
associated  with   the  late  Mr.  Scott  in  i8<)o, 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  year  mentioned 
above.      He    is  an   old   member   of    many 
of  the  leading  sporting  clubs,  is  a  landed 
proprietor,  and   has  had  a  varied  business 
experience.      Mr.     Ih.pe    Scott    was    also 
born     and     educated     in    Montreal,    and 
graduated    from    McGill    University.      He 
is  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
is     prominently      associated     with      local 
sporting  and  social  clubs. 


SHEARSON,    HAMMILL   &   CO. 
The  importance  as  a  centre  of  American 
and  Canadian  finance  to  whicli    Montreal 


MONTREAL 


has  attained  is  demonstrated  hv  the 
increasing  attention  which  is  given  to 
local  operations  by  (inanciers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Montreal  is  allied  to 
the  biggest  stock  markets  on  two  con- 
tinents, and  its  relations  with  such  centres 
as  New  York  and  Chicago  are  particularly 
close.  Among  the  big  firms  which  have 
established  themselves  in  Montreal  within 
recent  years  arc  Messrs.  Shearson, 
Hammill     &    Co.     Tliis    concern,    whicli 


Chic.igo,  Pittsburg,  Minneapolis,  St. 
I^ouis,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver.  Messrs. 
Shearson,  Hammill  &  Co.  arc  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  stock  and  bond 
operators  in  New  York.  Tlic  partners 
are  Messrs.  Edward  Shearson,  C.  W. 
llaniniiil,  VV.  H.  Rnsk,  H.  I).  Sturtevant, 
\V.  L.  Johnson,  E.  T.  Irvin,  and  C.  R. 
Le.imy.  The  manager  in  Montreal  is  Mr. 
W.  P.  Mackenzie,  a  Canadian  by  birtli, 
who   has   had   altogether   twelve   years   of 


proportions.  It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
135,000,  and  undertakes  the  buying  and 
selling  of  real  estate,  bonds,  and  other  high- 
class  securities,  the  management  of  estates, 
and  insurance.  It  has  recently  put  Rose 
Hill  Park  upon  the  market,  and  handles 
the  properties  of  Central  Estates,  Ltd., 
Overseas,  Ltd.,  Viauville  Realties,  Ltd,, 
and  Montreal  City  Estates,  Ltd. 

Viauville  Plateau,   tlie  property  of  Viau- 
ville   Realties,    Ltd.,    is   one    of    the    most 


SHORT,    LTD.,    MONTREAL. 
I.  Messrs.  Vickeks'  Duck,  etc.,  Ar>JAcENr  to  Messrs.  Shorts  PKorERiv.  2.  Viauville— Property  Handled  and  Developed  by  Messrs.  Short,  Ltd. 


has  an  international  status,  opened 
its  office  in  March  lyii,  and  from  tliis 
centre  operations  on  the  New  York, 
London,  and  Berlin  bourses  arc  transacted. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  the 
firm's  business  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  officially  represented 
by  its  various  members  on  the  New 
York  Stock  E.xchange,  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  Win- 
nipeg Grain  Exchange.  The  head  office 
is  in  New    York,    and    branches    exist    at 


brokerage  experience.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  been  with  the  firm  for  five  years, 
and  since  the  inception  of  tlie  Montreal 
branch  has  been  in  charge  of  it.  The 
company  has  a  corresponding  agent  at 
Winnipeg,  and  also  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Brussels.  A  large  volume  of 
business  is  transacted. 

SHORT,  LTD. 

Short,  Ltd.,  is  a  well-known  Montreal 
real  estate  and  financial  firm  which  con- 
ducts    a    business    of    very     considerable 
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popular  subdivisions  in  Montreal.  It  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  from  which 
can  be  obtained  charming  views  of  the 
river  and  mountains,  while  immediately 
adjoining  is  a  public  park.  Broad  and 
level  roads  have  been  laid  out,  graded  and 
drained,  and  some  have  been  flanked  with 
cement  pavements. 

Rose  Hill  Park  is  beautifully  situated 
between  the  villages  of  Cote  St.  Michel 
and  St.  Leonard,  in  a  district  that,  with  the 
growth  of  Montreal,  is  logically  bound  to 
become  popular  as  a  residential  quarter. 
At  present  building   sites    are   being   sole! 
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lui..  .•>  i.^.i.  -.-,.'  M  ?5ixi  apiece,  ami  on 
terms  thai  allow  pavmcnl  to  be  spread 
over  six  years. 

Mr.  Short  has  been  eoiinectcd  with  real 
estate  for  the  past  liftcen  years,  ai\d  was 
lately  i;encral  luan.agcr  of  the  Kuliins  Com- 
paiiv's  Moiitre.il  oper.itioiis.  I'reviniis  to 
that  he  w-as  with  the  well-known  lirm  of 
|).  \V.  Osilvie  i"t  Co..  Incorporated. 

SHEPHERD  AND  MACKENZIE 

KijuipiHil  I'v  fvuirui-ii  vf.ii >■  li.inkin.n  ex- 
perience with   the  Bank   of  Montreal,  and 
havinj;  an  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  the  investment  market.  Mr.  K.  (1.  Shep- 
herd e>tablishcd   himself  in  Montreal  as  a 
slock  and  bond  broker  in  igii,  and  rapidly 
secured  a  big  connection.      He  w.is  joined 
in  partnership  by  Mr.  I'.  Mackenzie  in  Jnne 
u)i;,  and  to-day  the  lirm  is  prominent  and 
highly  respected  in  financial  circles  through- 
out the  province.    They  do  a  large  business 
in  all  classes  of   Canadian   and   .Vmerican 
securities,   and   have   a   liigh    standing    on 
"Change,  of  which  Mr.  Shepherd  is  a  floor 
member.     Both  partners  are  Canadians  by 
birth,   and    even    prior    to   entering   upon 
stockbroking    were    well    and     favourably 
known  in   business   circles,   Mr.  Shepherd 
having  been,  .is  stated,  a   member  of    the 
staff  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie one  of  the  ofticers  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Companv.  with  which  company  lie 
served  seventeen  vears,  rising  to  the  position 
of  assistant  treasurer.     Mr.  Shepherd  is  the 
owner  of  considerable  local  property,  and 
with   his  partner  is  a  member  of  most  of 
the  local  clubs. 
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N.  B.  STARK  &  CO.  MURRAY,  MATHER 
&  CO. 
The  firms  of  N.  B.  Stark  iN:  Co., 
Montreal,  and  Murray,  Mather  <"*;  Co., 
Toronto,  commenced  business  in  January 
iqi2,  the  general  partners  of  the  two  firms 
being  Lieut. Colonel  Charles  A.  Smart, 
Norman  B.  Stark,  and  Harrison  Duraiit,  all 
of  Montreal,  and  Hugh  \V.  Murray  and 
Norman  L.  C.  Mather,  both  of  Toronto. 
The  two  firms  were  organized  along  the 
lines  followed  by  prominent  American  and 
European  banking  houses,  namely  as 
private  partnerships,  rather  than  as  a 
limited  liability  company  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  Canada.  The  firms  are  inve>t- 
ment  brokers  and  bankers,  dealing  only  in 
the  highest  class  public  service,  municipal, 


railway,  and  industrial  securities,  and  during 
the  first  year  in  business  some  very  large 
issues  of  both  bonds  and  preferred  stocks 
were  brought  out  and  successfully  placed 
with  the  public  both  in  Canada  and  some  of 
the   larger   centres   in    the    I'nited   Stales. 
The  partnerships  embrace  some  of  the  best- 
known    men    in    Canadian   and    American 
b.mking    and    broker.ige    circles.       l.ieul.- 
Colonel   Smart    is   favourably   .iiid    widely 
known  Ihrough  his  connection  willi  various 
successful  industrial  enterprises,  notably  the 
Smart-Woods  Company,  Ltd.,  of  which  he 
is  president.     He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Banque  d'llochelaga,  the  strongest  of  the 
Krench   group  of   banks   in   Canada.     Mr. 
St.ark    has    spent    his    entire    commercial 
career  in  the  Canadian  bond  business,  being 
for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Dominion 
Securities     Corporation.      For    two    years 
prior  to  the  formation  of   llie   firm  which 
bears   his   name.    Mr.  Stark  was   with  the 
Investment    Trust     Company,    latterly    as 
managing  director.       Mi.  Duraiit.  who  has 
a   very   broad   connection    in    the    United 
States    as    well    as    Canada,    is    the    only 
American    meiiibcr    of    the    firm.     lie    lias 
been  associated  with    several    local   enter- 
prises,    particularly     the     Atlantic     Sugar 
Refineries,    Ltd.     Mr.    Murray    has    had   a 
wide    experience    in    Canadian     securities 
through  his  connection  as   sales   manager 
with  the  Dominion  Securities  Corporation. 
Mr.   Mather  has  also  an  excellent  connec- 
tion both  in  Canada  and  the  I'nited  States, 
having    been    for    many    years    with    the 
Dominion  Securities  Corporation. 


STARNES,  HOLSTEAD,  AND  DePENCIER, 
LTD. 

Sl.inKS,  llolslcad,  and  DePencier,  Ltd., 
of  Montreal,  incorporated  191 2,  under  the 
laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  do  an 
extensive  business  in  real  estate  and  invest- 
ment securities.  They  own  large  blocks  of 
land  in  the  centre  of  Montreal,  the 
metropolis  of  Canada,  and  have  promoted 
and  managed  several  very  successful  issues, 
such  as  the  Angus  Park  Land  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Southern  Alberta  and  Western 
Land  Company,  Ltd.,  Medicine  Hat  Syndi- 
cate, Ltd.,  Industrial  Land  Company,  and 
several  others,  all  of  whicli  have  shown 
considerable  profit  to  the  investors.  The 
head  office  of  the  company  is  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  they  have  branches  and  agents 
throughout  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Dominion. 
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K    C    STEPHENS  &  CO 
Messrs.    K.    C,     Stephens     iS:     Co.,     of 
Montreal,  are  general  brokers,  handling  all 
classes  of    securities  and   dealing   in  Iih.iI 
and    Western    Canad.i    le.il    islale.      The 
business  was  established  e.ii  ly  in  iijoi),  .iiid 
under  experienced  managenuiit  has  assumed 
important    proporlions.     The   head   of  the 
firm  is  Mr.  h".  C.  Stephens,  who  by  e<luca- 
lion,  travel,  and  general  experience  is  well 
qualified   to  handle  a  business  such  as  In- 
now  controls.     Mr.  Stephens  is  a  son  of  the 
Lite    lion.    Cicorgc    Washington   Stephens, 
and  is  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  many  phases  of  Canadian 
life.     He  was  born  at    Montreal,  and  aftir 
graduating  from  .Abingdon  Scliool  finislied 
his  education  in  Paris.     1  le  gained  a  gener.d 
knowledge  of  finance  while  in  the  service 
of  tlie  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  later  he  was 
with    the   Canadian    Fairbanks    Company. 
He  is  a  landed  proprietor,  and  .1  iiieiiiberof 
the  leading  local  clubs. 

SUE  SHANG  &  CO. 

The     cliief     characteristics    of    Chinese 
business  men  in  whatever  part  of  tlie  world 
they  arc  found  are  honesty,  li.ird  work,  and 
perseverance.     In  C.inada  it  is  will  known 
that    there   are   many    important    Chinese 
firms  carrying  on  extensive  business,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  find  that  here  they  live  up  to 
tlie  best  traditions  of  their   race.     Of   the 
Chinese  business  houses  in   Montreal,  one 
of   the   most   important,  and  probably  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  is  that  of   Messrs.  Sue 
Shang  &  Co.  This  firm  was  established  some 
tonrtccn  years  ago  by   Messrs.  Wong  Foo 
and  Gong  Gin,  and  its  business  has  been 
steadily   growing    in    importance   year   by 
year.     The  firm  are  wholesale  grocers  and 
direct  impnrters  of  Chinese  products  such 
as      tea,     ginger,     groceries,     medicines, 
and    numerous  other  articles    of    Chinese 
manufacture  which  find  a  large  sale  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces.     They  arc  also  private 
bankers,  with  connections  with  the  leading 
Chinese  and   foreign   hanks  in  China,  and 
thev  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit  on  all 
parts  of    the    world.     Another    important 
part  of  the  firm's  business  is  the  agency  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific   Railway,  who  make 
extensive  use  of  their  services  in  looking 
after  Chinese  newly  arrived  in  Canada  and 
unable    to    speak     English.      One    of    the 
members  of  the  firm  holds  the  appointment 
of  official  interpreter  for  several  dialects  of 
Chinese  to  the  Canadian   Pacific  Railway, 
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In  the  wholesale  grocery  bu'.iiiess  the  lirm's 
trade  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Chinese  house  in  the  East  of  Canada. 
The  partners  in  the  lirni  are  all  Cantonese 
and  natives  of  the  Siin  Ning  district, 
Kwang  Tung  province,  of  South  China. 

The  present  partners  in  the  firm  are 
Messrs.  Wong  Foo,  Gong  Gin,  Wong  (Juai, 
Wong  Ham,  and  Wong  Guy,  the  three 
latter  being  brothers  of  the  original  founder. 

Mr.  Gong  Gin  has  been  in  Canada  about 
eighteen  years  and  Mr.  Wong  Foo  some 
two  years  less.  All  of  the  partners  have 
now  made  their  homes  in  the  Dominion  and 
have  their  families  in  Montreal. 

SUN    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY    OF 
CANADA 

After  forty-three  years  of  existence  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada, 
the  head  oftice  of  which  is  in  Montreal,  has 
in  force  life  insurance  policies  to  a  total 
value  of  $202,363,996.00,  while  its  assets 
amount  to  $55726,347.32,  botli  amounts 
being  the  largest  in  the  list  of  Canadian 
life  companies. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1865 
under  tlie  name  of  the  Sun  Insurance 
Company  of  Montreal,  with  power  to  trans- 
act "  Fire,  Marine  and  Inland  Navigation 
Assurance,  and  Life  Assurance  generally." 
Before  business  was  commenced,  however, 
an  amendment  was  obtained  in  1871 
limiting  its  powers  to  the  Life  and 
Accident  branches  and  reducing  its  capital 
to  |i,ooo,ooo,  of  which  $50,000  was  paid 
up  and  deposited  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  Operations  were  begun  in  May 
of  that  year. 

The  first  report  dealt  with  si.\teen  months' 
business,  showing  that  policies  had  been 
written,  largely  in  Montreal,  for  $1,064,350, 
while  the  assets  totalled  $96,461.  In  1874 
began  a  period  of  exceptional  financial 
depression,  such  as  has  not  been  experi- 
enced since,  either  in  severity  or  in 
duration.  In  that  ye.u'  the  services  of 
Mr.  Robertson  Macaulay  were  obtained  as 
secretary.  In  1879  he  was  made  manager, 
in  1884  managing  director,  and  upon  the 
death,  in  1889,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Workman, 
the  then  president,  Mr.  Macaulay  was 
unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Workman  as  president  of  the  company. 
That  ofiice  he  has  occupied  ever  since, 
having  been  re-elected  each  succeedingyear. 

In  1874,  when  Mr.  Macaulay  took  charge, 
the  directorate  consisted  of  the  following 


gentlemen  :  president,  Mr.  Thomas  Work- 
man ;  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  'I".  Claxton  ; 
managing  director,  Mr.  II.  H.  Gault  ; 
directors,  Mr.  A.  F.  Gault,  Mr.  Charles 
Alexander,  Mr.  Henry  MulhoUand,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Ogilvie,  Mr.  James  Huttou,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  McLennan. 

In  1875  the  company  made  all  policies 
"  indisputable  after  being  for  five  full  years 
in  force."  At  a  later  date  tlie  period  was 
reduced  to  two  years.  An  .Vccident  Branch 
was  started  in  that  year,  chiefly  witli  the 
view  of  mtroducing  the  company  to  the 
public  through  the  Conmiercial  Travellers' 
Association,  the  members  of  which  it 
insured    for    some   vcars    in    the    Accident 


establishing  agencies  in  Hawaii,  Japan 
China,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Singapore, 
Java,  and  finally  Great  Biitain.  These 
agencies  have  all  justified  the  enterprise 
which  led  to  their  establishment. 

It  was  about  1880  that  the  management 
first  concerned  itself  with  the  work  of 
making  the  policy  conditions  more  liberal. 
They  were  tliought  to  be  too  restrictive  in 
regard  to  travel,  occupation,  suicide,  etc., 
and  it  was  decided  to  venture  on  what  was 
styled  an  "  Unconditional  Policy,"  and 
that,  too,  at  the  then  current  rates  of 
premium.  Needless  to  say  it  was  severely 
commented  upon  by  some  companies,  but 
it    proved    a    winning    card,   and    brought 
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SUN    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY    OF    CANADA,    MONTREAL. 
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Branch.  This  branch  w.is  transferred  in 
1892  to  the  Canada  Accident  Assurance 
Company,  thus  enabling  the  Sun  Life  to 
concentrate  all  its  energies  upon  the  Life 
Branch,  with  the  resolution  of  making  that 
one  branch  a  great  success.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  present  name  was 
adopted  in  1882. 

About  1880  the  Sun  Life  was  f.urlv  well 
organized  in  the  then  home  field,  witii  the 
Prairies  and  British  Columbia  just  on  the 
horizon  ;  but  the  agencies  were  far  apart, 
the  communities  were  sparse,  life  assurance 
was  but  poorly  appreciated,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  the  companies  were  hostile 
to  each  other  both  in  office  and  in  field. 
With  that  outlook,  the  Sun  Life  planned  a 
tour  of  exploration  among  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  finding  the  field  to  be  most 
encouraging,  at  once  established  a  number 
of  agencies  there.  The  success  obtained 
in  the  West  Indies  resulted  in  the  company's 
representatives  making  a  world  tour   and 
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much  business  to  the  companv.  The  new 
company  aimed  at  emphasizing  the  funda- 
mental requisite  of  the  business  that  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  policv  holders 
would  ensure  reciprocal  good  treatment 
from  the  company. 

Another  prominent  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  Sun  Life  is  sound  manipulation  of 
investments.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
century  safe  paying  securities  were  scarce, 
and  gave  anxiety  to  Canadian  Life  Com- 
panies. With  the  advent  of  the  present 
century,  however,  industrial  securities  began 
to  claim  attention.  For  a  time  capitalists 
monopolized  both  the  business  and  the 
profits — few  people  thought  industrials 
suitable  for  life  insurance  assets.  The 
Sun  Life  of  Canada  thought  otherwise  and 
succeeded  in  buying  bonds  at  first  hand, 
thereby  ousting  the  middleman  and  secur- 
ing the  bonus  stocks  that  went  with  them. 
This  action  has  brought  to  the  company  a 
great  deal  of  its  wonderful  success,  since  at 
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December  31,  U}12,  it  held  Si  J, 1X^,400  face 
value  in  bonus  stocks,  (or  which  no  value 
had  been  given. 

The  report  for  the  year  11)13  slKnv>  new 
business  for  the  year  to  be  934,2«;o,t)ifi.7y. 
and  the  bu>iness  in  forceas  8i<i2,3(>3.i)i)(>.»xi ; 
assets  855.7  Jf>,347..w  '■  '"^^°'"<-"  * '  3.<K)".4ot  .r>4 ; 
total  surplus  over  liabilities  and  capital 
85,752.t)S<i.o8.  IMyments  to  policy  holders 
froni  the  date  of  incorporation  to  the  end 
of  n)i3  were  839,385, iSy.iji.  Here  it  n\ay 
be  mentioi\ed  that  in  the  distribution  of 
the  company's  surplus  the  policy  holders 
receive  05  per  clmiI.  and  the  shareholders 
onlv  >  per  cent.,  whereas  liy  the  liovern- 
ment  Act  10  per  cent,  is  authorized  to 
shareholders.  The  followinjj  short  synopsis 
will  serve  to  show  brietly  the  steady  and 
rapid  increase  of  the  company's  business 
by  decades  since  incorporation,  viz.  :— 


Year. 


1872 
1SS3 

1S03 
1903 

>9«3 


Income. 


D..ll.irs. 
48,210.93 
274,865.50 
1,240,483.12 

3.98<i.  139.50 
13,996,401.64 


THORNTON  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
A  prominent  stock  and  bond  brokinj" 
lirni  of  Montreal  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Thornton  Oaviilsoii  and  Co.  This  business 
was  originally  established  in  11)05  •»* 
llickson  and  Uavidson,  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  firm  being  the  l.ile  Mr.  Thi>rnton 
D.ividson.  who  was  throu.iihout  his  life- 
time closely  associated  with  hnancial 
circles  in  New  York  anil  Montreal.  Tlic 
partnership  w.is  dissolved  in  n^iiS.  and  the 
business  became  lliat  of  Thornton  David- 
son iV  Co.  Mr.  Daviilson  died  in  April 
11)12.  and  the  business  has  since  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hugh  (1.  Davidson,  a 
brother,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Wysc,  who  joined 
the  partnership  in  November  1912.  Tin- 
lirm  transacts  a  large  business  in  .ill 
classes  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  holds  an 
honourable  position  in  the  Canadian  world 


In  1015  the  company  expect  to  enter 
their  new  premises  on  Dominion  Square, 
where  a  large  building,  which  will  rank 
among  the  handsomest  and  most  efficient 
office  structures  in  the  Dominion,  is  being 
erected.  The  building  will  have  a  frontage 
of  144  ft.,  a  depth  of  220  ft.,  and  a  height 
of  109  ft. ;  it  will  be  built  of  grey  granite 
and  will  embody  the  very  latest  develop- 
ments in  modern  commercial  architecture. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  indoor  staff  of  the  head  office 
numbers  200  people,  while  altogether  about 
8,000  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
company. 

The  directors  and  chief  officialscomprise  : 
Mr.  Robertson  Macaulay.  president  ;  Mr. 
S.  H.  Ewing.  vice-president ;  directors, 
Messrs.  W.  M.  Birks,  Hon.  Kaoul  Dan- 
durand,  J.  Redpath  Dougall.  George  E. 
Drummond,  H.  Warren  K.  Hale.  H.  S. 
Holt,  Charles  R.  Hosmer,  Abner  Kingman, 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  John  McKergow  ;  general 
manager,  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  F.I.A., 
F.A.S.  ;  actuary,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Wood, 
F.I. A.,  F.A.S. ;  assistant  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  agencies,  Mr.  Frederick 
G.  Cope  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  A.  Macnutt. 


Dolbrs. 
96,461.95 

735.')40.io 
4,001.776.90 

15.505.776-4** 
55.726,347-32 


Life  Assurances 

in  Korco- 


Doll.irb. 
1 ,064,350.00 
6,779,566.00 

27.7<)9.757-oo 

75,681,189.00 

202,363,996.00 


of  finance.  Mr.  Hugh  Davidson  was  born 
and  educated  in  Montreal,  and  joined  the 
firm  in  1909,  succeeding  to  the  manage- 
ment of  it  on  the  death  of  his  lirothcr. 
He  is  a  member  of  tlie  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange  and  of  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Yacht  Club,  and  other  similar  social  and 
sporting  bodies. 

TOOKE    BROS.,    LTD. 

The  business  now  known  as  Tooke  Bros., 
Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  was  originally  started  in 
1870  by  Mr.  B.  Tooke  and  the  late  Mr. 
.-\.  F.  Gault,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount 
Royal   Manufacturing  Company. 

The  firm  entered  the  industrial  world 
as  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  men's 
shirts,  collars,  and  other  articles  of 
clothing,  which  at  that  time  were  mainly 
supplied  by  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain.  The  venture  was  a  success  from 
the  first,  and  after  a  while  Mr.  Leslie 
Skelton  was  taken  into  partnership  and 
the  firm's  name  changed  to  Skelton, 
Tooke  &  Co.  Four  years  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  business  Mr.  Gault  retired, 
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It  w.is  in  1S7S  that  Mi.  I'.H.Ue  nlinil 
from  the  lirm  of  Skelton,  Tooke  iS;  Co. 
and  formed  the  new  lirm  of  'Tooke  Bios. 
Mr.  K.  ).  Tooke  joined  the  linn,  .mil 
remained  as  an  active  partner  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  lime 
111-  expressrd  .1  wish  to  In-  associated 
solely  with  Ihe  retail  establishments,  so 
the  maiuil.icluring  business  was  carried 
on  bv   Ml .    H.    Tooke  only. 

'Thr  i.iilv  puiiii-ii'S  were  situated  in  St. 
r.iul  Slml,  lull  liispilr  various  enlarge- 
ments soon  became  too  small.  A  new 
factory  was  built  on  Latour  Street  .mil 
every  allowance  made,  so  il  wis  Ihoiight, 
for  all  possible  expansion  of  trade.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  tluse 
premises  failed  to  limise  the  l.irgi-  st.ill  .iiul 
stock  of  goods,  and  land  w.is  bought  in  the 
municipality  of  St.  Henry,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Montreal.  Here  was  erected  a  large 
factory,  a  building  which  is  considered 
perfect  in  every  detail,  and  equipped  with 
machinery  of  the  very  latest  type.  Later 
on  a  new  factory  was  erected  at  Lachine, 
while  the  Alliance  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany have  been  bought  out  and  are  now 
manufacturing  as  a  subsidiary  company 
to  Tooke  Bros.,  Ltd.  In  addition  to 
manufacturing,  the  firm  imports  large 
quantities  of  goods  from  Europe. 

1 '.ranches  have  been  established  both  in 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  while  the  firm  also 
have  permanent  sample  rooms  in  Van- 
couver, Calgary,  Regina,  Halifax,  St.  John, 
and  Quebec. 

Mr.  B.  Tooke  commenced  his  com- 
mercial career  in  the  oflices  of  Messrs. 
Gault  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  gradually  worked 
his  way  into  a  position  of  importance  with 
that  firm.  His  services  and  close  attention 
to  business  were  recognized  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  F.  Gault,  who  assisted  him  very 
largely  in  establishing  the  business  he  is 
now  engaged  in.  Mr.  Tooke  was  president 
of  the  I'ointe  Claire  Boating  Club  for 
eight  years,  and  for  the  past  six  years 
has  been  president  of  the  Beaconsfield 
Golf  Club.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Montreal  Abattoirs,  vice-president  of  the 
Dominion  Guarantee  Company,  the  Mon- 
treal Temple  Company,  and  a  director  of 
several  other  industrial  enterprises.  He 
is  in  addition  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  a  life  governor  of  four  of 
Montreal's  hospitals. 
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H.  R.  N.  YIAU  REALTY  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY 

For  years  this  company  of  real  estate 
and  loan  brokers  lias  been  doing  a  large 
business  in  both  departments  in  which 
the  firm  is  interested.  The  offices  of  the 
organization  at  Montreal  are  run  under 
the  firm  name  of  the  H.  R.  N.  Viau 
Realty  and  Trust  Company.  The  firm 
lends  money  on  first,  second,  and  tliird 
mortgages,  at  moderate  rates  of  interest, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  having  one  of 
the  largest  businesses  of  this  kind  in  the 
metropolis,  the  aggregate  annual  business 
amounting  to  about  81,500,000,  most  of 
which  is  specialized  on  second  and  third 
mortgages.  The  money  thus  invested  is, 
for  the  greater  part,  supplied  by  the 
farmer  clients  of  the  firm  who  reside  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

Under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr.  H.  R.  N. 
Viau,  who  is  managing  director  of  the 
companv,  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  business  during  the  last 
nine  years  of  dealing  in  this  particular 
line.  Mr.  Viau,  who  is  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  born  near  Montreal,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  a  rural  school  and 
in  Montreal.  He  is  one  of  the  keen 
financial  business  men  of  the  city  who 
has  placed  himself  in  an  enviable  position 
in  the  realty  and  brokerage  world. 

WAYAGAMACK    PULP    AND    PAPER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Way.agamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  important 
corporations  that  have  been  formed  to 
turn  to  account  the  vast  lumber  resources 
of  the  province  of  Quebec— resources  the 
full  extent  of  which  are  even  yet  unknown. 
It  was  established  in  1912,  and  the  plant 
built  at  Three  Rivers,  the  gateway  to  the 
St.  Maurice  Valley,  the  most  prolific  forest 
region  in  the  province.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  region  the  River  St.  Maurice 
plays  an  important  part.     .\t  various  points 


large  water  powers  have  been  developed 
and  still  more  arc  available  for  future 
expansion  ;  the  stream  itself  carries  the 
logs  down  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  waterways  is 
the  Port  of  Three  Rivers  at  which  the 
lumber  may  be  loaded  direct  into  ocean- 
going liners. 

The  trees  of  this  great  region  are  mainly 
of  the  kind  of  which  the  best  kraft,  pulp, 
and  paper  are  made,  and  it  is  to  the  manu- 
facture of  these  three  products  tliat  the 
Way.agamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  mainly  devotes  itself.  The  company 
owns  1,121  square  miles  of  forest  ad- 
jacent to  the  river,  and  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  comprised  of  $5,000,000 
common  stock  and  85,000,000  bonds,  was 
enabled  to  install  mills  of  the  highest 
standard,  built  of  massive  steel  and  con- 
crete, containing  the  latest  and  most 
approved  machinery,  and  equipped  in 
every  detail  with  the  appliances  necessary 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  quality 
of  kraft,  pulp,  and  paper.  Extensive  saw- 
mills are  also  maintained  and  are  connected 
with  the  tracks  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  products  of  the  company 
are  shipped  throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  America,  and  South 
Africa. 

The  directors  are  men  of  great  eminence 
in  commercial  and  financial  circles,  and 
include  Mr.  J.  N.  Greenshields,  the  presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Whitehead,  the  vice- 
president  :  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Pyke,  Hon. 
Robert  Mackay,  and  Mr.  J.   Keid   Wilson. 

J.   and  L.   M.   WOOD 

.\s  financial  agents  and  dealers  in  invest- 
ment securities  Messrs.  J.  and  L.  M.  Wood 
arc  among  the  most  prominent  on  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  The  firm  was 
established  in  191 1,  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  arranging  the  first 
reorganization  of  this  company,  the  Cedars 
Rapids    Manufacturing    and    Power    Com- 


pany, Riordon  Pulp  and  1  Paper  Company, 
the  Canadian  Consolidated  Felt  Company, 
Guardian  Realty  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  Cluff  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd., 
Standard  Chemical  Iron  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  Canada  Wire 
and  Cable  Company,  Ltd. 

The  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  John  Wood, 
died  in  September  1913.  He  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  received  his 
higher  education  at  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax,  where  lie  studied  lav,'.  He  was 
called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  1905,  and  for 
six  years  practised  law  in  Ontario.  For 
some  time  he  was  associated  with  the 
Hon.  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C.,  and  later 
he  became  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bick- 
ncU,  Bain  &  Co.,  from  which  firm  he 
retired  in  191 1  to  become  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  J.  and  L.  M.  Wood.  During  his 
short  business  career  in  Can.adian  financial 
circles  he  became  very  prominent.  Pos- 
sessed of  keen  financial  judgment  and 
having  a  wide  knowledge  of  business 
affairs,  his  future  in  the  Canadian  busi- 
ness world  was  exceedingly  bright,  and 
his  untimely  decease  was  widely  regretted 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

His  brother,  Mr.  L.  M.  Wood,  has  had 
a  varied  career.  He  was  born  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  After 
leaving  school  he  spent  five  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  stockbroking  firm  of 
E.  and  C.  Randolph.  He  remained  with 
this  firm  for  two  years,  leaving  there  to 
start  business  as  a  contractor.  .Another 
two  years  were  spent  in  this  occupation. 
Mr.  Wood  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  brokerage  business,  and  afterwards 
became  manager  in  Ontario  for  the 
Dominion  Bond  Company,  Ltd.  He  left 
this  company  in  191 1  to  join  forces  with 
his  brother.  He  is  a  member  cf  the 
Toronto  Club,  the  Toronto  Golf  Club, 
the  Halifax  Club,  the  Montreal  Club, 
the  Montreal  Racquet  Club,  and  the 
Roval  Montreal  Golf  Club. 
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QUEBEC    FROM     POINT    LEVIS. 


XKXAMrLKD     for 
p  i  c  t  u  rcsiiucncss 
a  n  d       inaj'iiiliccnce 
of    position    on     the 
American      Conti- 
nent    and     for     tlic 
romance    of     her 
lii>toric    associations, 
t^>uebec  sits   on   lier   impregnable   heights, 
a    queen    among    the    cities   of    the   New 
World." 

Tliere  are  few  writers  who  have  been 
able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  pay  Quebec 
some  such  tribute  as  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Charles  Marshall.  It  is  difficult  to 
be  merely  matter-of-fact  when  writing  of 
this  ancient  capital,  this  "  splendid  ana- 
chronism of  the  American  Continent,"  '  as 
one  writer  has  well  expressed  it.  Relics  of 
its  storied  past  abound  on  every  side,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  its  romantic  history 
one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  materialism  tliat 
prevails  to-day. 

Stadacona  was  the  name  of  tlie  Indian 
village  which  occupied  the  ground  upon 
which  now  stands  the  city  of  Ouebec  when 
Jacques  Cartier  arrived  there  in  1535  and 
spent  the  winter  in  huts  erected  near  the 
Dorchester  Bridge.  Cartier  returned  to 
France  in  the  spring,  but  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Stadacona  six  years  later.  Having 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Indians,  how- 
*  '•  From  Halifax    to  Vancouver,"    by  B.   Pulk-n- 
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ever,  by  kidnapping  their  chief,  Uonnacoii;i, 
upon  his  former  visit,  he  was  obliged  to 
proceed  some  ten  miles  farther  up  tlie  river, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  permanent  settlement. 
The  real  founder  of  Quebec  was  Clianip- 
lain,  who  .sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
1603,  and  again  in  1608.  Upon  the  latter 
occasion  he  erected  at  Stadacona  a 
number  of  buildings  which  he  surrounded 
b\'  a  strong  wooden  wall  encircled  by  a 
moat.     Such  was  the  birth  of  Quebec. 

Champlain  was  still  directing  the  affairs 
of  the  settlement  when,  in  1629,  it  was 
captured  bv  Sir  David  Kirkc,  an  English 
naval  commander.  Only  for  Hire.;  years, 
however,  did  Canada  remain  under  the 
dominion  of  England,  for  in  1632,  bj'  the 
Treat\'  of  St.  Germain-en- Laye,  Charles  I 
restored  the  country  to  France  for  8240,000. 
Two  years  later  death  robbed  Quebec  of 
its  founder. 

It  was  not  until  1759  that  Quebec  finally 
came  into  the  posses>ion  of  (jreat  Britain, 
although  in  1693  and  171 1  two  attempts 
to  capture  the  city  were  made  without 
success.  During  the  125  years  that  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  Champlain 
and  the  end  of  French  dominion,  many 
explorations  had  been  made  and  not  a 
little  progress  in  settlement  accomplished. 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  latter  had 
been  numerous  since,  for  a  long  time,  no 
inducements  were  offered  to  settlers,  while 
the  danger  of  massacre  by  the  hostile 
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Indian  tribes  was  on  several  occasions  only 
too  apparent.  The  latter  part  of  the 
French  regime,  however,  had  witnessed 
more  favourable  conditions,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  Quebec  was  already  a  city 
of  several  thousand  people. 

The  death  of  Greater  France  was  not 
brought  about  without  heavy  loss  to  the 
British.  The  two  countries  had  waged 
war  in  America  for  many  years,  and  victory 
had  rested  first  with  one  side  and  then 
with  the  other.  The  final  struggle  was  as 
bitter  as  any  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
F.ritish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Saunders, 
anchored  off  the  Island  of  Orleans,  4 
miles  below  Quebec,  on  June  26,  1759. 
The  French  army,  13,000  strong,  under  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  was  encamped  on 
the  shore  at  Beauport,  while  within  the  city 
of  Quebec  itself  was  a  garrison  of  2,000 
men  and  upon  its  walls  a  hundred  cannon. 
It  was  no  easy  task  that  confronted  Wolfe, 
the  young  hero  in  command  of  the  military 
forces,  but  he  commenced  the  siege  with 
the  same  determination  and  courage  that 
had  marked  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg.  Landing  most  of  his  troops 
upon  the  Island  of  Orleans,  he  began 
operations  by  setting  up  on  Point  Levis, 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a 
battery  which  swept  the  lower  town  and 
soon  made  it  uninhabitable.  His  next  move 
was  to  land  a  force  of  3,000  men  below  the 
Montmorency,  with  the  object  of  attacking 
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(lie  enemy  upon  tlic  ll.ink.  and,  if  possible, 
in  the  rear.  Koiletl  in  this  lie  niaile  a  des- 
perate attack  upon  the  enemy  in  front,  a 
little  above  the  Kails  of  Montmorency,  but 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  450  men.  .\ 
lonj;  delay  then  ensued,  owiu)*  to  Wolfe's 
illness,  during  which  the  iirilish  fleet  w.is 
divided,  part  of  it  jL^alheriii^  above  ^>uebec. 
This  new  move  leil  the  French  to  send 
a  force  of  1,500  men  from  the  Heauporl 
camp  to  the  heijL<lils  beyonil  the  city  and 
weakened  the  defence.  In  "The  Story  of 
the  Canadian  People,"  Mr.  David  M.  Duncan 
tells  in  simple  and  j;raphic  terms  the  story 
of  the  linal  attack.  "  Drawing  off  the 
detachment  from  the  Montmorency,"  he 
says,  "  he  [Wolfe]  gathered  a  force  of  3,600 
men  on  the  licet  above  the  city,  at  the  same 
time  ordering  1,200  al  Point  Levis  to  be  in 
readiness  to  join  him.  The  place  chosen 
for  the  intended  landing  was  the  Ansc  du 
Foulon,  afterwards  called  Wolfe's  Cove, 
about  li  miles  from  the  city.  Under 
the  cover  of  a  dark  night  a  fleet  of  small 
boats  drifted  silently  down  the  river, 
one  of  the  foremost  bearing  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who,  amid  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  is  said  to  have  repeated  softly 
Gray's  '  Elegy.'  Under  the  shadow  of  his 
approaching  death,  no  more  fitting  words 
could  have  fallen  from  the  hero's  lips 
than — 

""Tlie  p.itl)s  of  glor>'  lead  but  tii  tht:  qr.ivi.' 

"  Landing  upon  the  strand  at  the  base  of 
the  heights,  24  volunteers  led  the  way  up 
the  narrow  path.  The  sound  of  musket- 
shots  and  loud  huzzas  told  Wolfe  that  the 
heights  had  been  scaled  and  the  guards 
overcome.  Then  the  whole  force  went 
scrambling  up  the  embankment,  grasping 
trees  and  bushes.  The  morning  light  fell 
upon  the  British  army  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  What 
seemed  impossible  had  been  accomplished, 
but  Wolfe  was  still  in  a  desperate  position, 
having  a  French  army  in  his  rear  and 
Quebec  and  the  Beauport  forces  in  front. 
In  victory  lay  the  one  hope  of  the  British. 
Montcalm,  upon  learning  what  had  hap- 
pened, hurried  out  to  attack  the  enemy. 
In  irregular  order  the  French  advanced, 
shouting  and  firing  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  range.  The  British  stood  still  until 
the  French  were  within  40  paces,  when,  at 
the  word  of  command,  they  fired  a  deadly 
volley  into  the  advancing  line.  Tlicn 
followed  a  general  charge  with  bayonets 
and  broadswords.     Wolfe  led  until  he  fell 


shot  through  the  bre.ist.  An  he  w.is  being 
carried  to  the  rear,  he  ovcrhearil  one  of  his 
men  cry,  'They  rim;  see  how  they  run!' 
•  Who  run  ?  '  Wolfe  tlemanded.  '  The 
enemy,  sir.  They  give  way  everywhere.' 
Turning  on  his  side,  the  dying  man  mur- 
mured, '  Now,  Ciod  be  praised,  1  will  die  in 
peace  ! '  The  French,  loo,  lost  their  leader. 
That  night  within  the  walls  of  Quebec 
Montcalm  lay  mortally  wounded.  When 
told  by  the  physician  that  he  li.ul  unlv  12 
hours  to  live,  he  remarked  :  '  So  much  the 
better.  I  am  happy  that  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  the  surrender  of  Quebec' 

"There  was  still  no  reason  for  sur- 
rendering the  city,  but  tile  death  of 
Montcalm  threw  the  command  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  Vaudreuil,  whose  one 
thought  seemed  to  be  to  seek  a  place 
of  safety.  Leaving  the  city  in  charge  of 
Kames.iy  and  a  few  liundicd  men,  he 
began  a  disgraceful  retreat  towards 
Montreal.  Levis,  who  was  hurrying  up 
with  reinforcements,  urged  him  to  turn 
back  and  try  to  prevent  a  surrender. 
This  he  did,  but  too  late.  Ramesay  had 
surrendered,  and  the  capital  of  New 
France  had,  for  the  second,  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  list  time,  passed  into  British 
possession.  The  news  of  the  victory 
tilled  Britain  with  joy,  tinged,  however, 
with  sadness  at  the  iiieniory  of  the  hero 
who  had  fallen  in  tlie  hour  of  his  triunipli." 

The  end  of  the  struggle  between  the 
French  and  British  forces  in  Canada  had 
not  yet  come,  however,  and  more  blood 
was  still  to  be  spilt  upon  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  In  the  spring  of  1760,  a  few 
months  after  the  events  just  chronicled, 
a  French  arinj'  of  10,000  men  under  the 
command  of  De  Levis  attempted  to 
recapture  the  city.  But  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  British  fleet  they  would 
probably  have  succeeded,  for  the  British 
commander.  General  Murray,  was  de- 
feated in  the  first  encounter  and  forced 
to  retreat  within  the  city  walls.  Fifteen 
j-ears  later  Britain  was  again  to  defend 
her  new  acquisition,  but  this  time  against 
invaders  of  her  own  blood.  When  the 
American  colonies  took  advantage  of  the 
weakened  condition  in  which  the  Mother 
Country  found  herself  after  a  long  and 
strenuous  war  with  France  to  declare 
their  independence,  they  also  endeavoured 
to  incite  the  French-Canadians  to  rebel. 
Piqued  at  her  refusal  to  join  them,  the 
American  rebels  marched  upon  Quebec 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  war.  In  1775 
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(ieneial  lienediel  Arnold  marched  along 
the  Chaudiere  V.illey  and  took  up  his 
position  iipiMi  llie  lleiglils  of  .Miiahaiii 
on  NovembiT  1  |lh.  Ihre  he  was  juiued 
a  fortnight  l.ilii  l>v  ("leiKi.il  MonlgDMiery, 
who  had  ascended  the  Uichelieu,  capturing 
the  forts  of  Chamblv  and  Si.  John's,  and 
passing  through  Mmilreil,  vvliieli,  foi 
strategic  reasons,  had  been  wisely  aban- 
doned. Under  the  comui.md  of  Monl- 
goniery  tlu-  ass.iull  u|M)n  (Jtuliei-  w.is 
coinnieiKed,  hut  despite  Ihe  advantage 
ill  niiinbers  held  by  the  Americans,  the 
British  garrison  won  the  day.  Mont- 
gomery was  killed,  Arnold  was  wounded, 
ami  their  followers  forced  to  surrender. 

Since  then  the  history  of  Quebec  has 
been  peaceful  and  comparatively  unevent- 
ful. Political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
have  played  a  large  part  in  its  life  and 
the  city  is  still  the  scat  of  government 
for  the  province.  Before  Confederation, 
it  was  the  capital  of  United  Canada,  and 
it  was  in  the  Old  Parliament  House  that, 
in  1864,  the  arguments  for  and  against 
Confederation  were  weighed  in  tlie 
balance.  It  was  a  year  later  thai  llie 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Ottawa,  and  in  1867  that  the  city  became 
the  capital  of  the  newly  named  province 
of  Quebec. 

The  tremendous  tide  of  iinniigration 
that  has  swept  over  Canada  since  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuiy  has 
had  little  effect  upon  Quebec.  While 
otlier  cities  were  glowing  bv  leaps  and 
bounds,  while  new  towns  were  springing 
up  every  day,  the  old  capital  remained 
almost  stationary.  During  tlie  40  years 
of  the  period  between  1871  and  191 1 
the  increase  in  population  was  less  than 
20,000 ;  the  respective  figures,  in  fact, 
were  59,699  and  78,710.  To-day,  in  1914, 
the  population  probably  does  not  exceed 
80,000.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
population  is  of  French  origin.  In  191 1, 
in  fact,  the  census  shows  that  no  fewer 
than  68,080  people  of  French  origin  were 
resident  within  the  city. 

It  would  not  be  surprising,  however, 
if  a  change  were  shortly  to  make  itself 
apparent.  Hitherto  Quebec  has  suffered 
from  the  rivalry  of  Montreal,  to  which 
port  most  of  the  ocean-going  vessels 
proceed.  But  the  waterway  between  the 
two  ports  will  not  accommodate  the 
largest  liners  now  plying  between  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  These  vessels  have 
to   discharge    tlieir    passengers    and    trail- 
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ship  their  frci_i;lit  at  (Jik-Iicc,  ami,  siiiirc 
the  trend  of  modern  shipbiiildiny  is  towards 
still  larger  vessels,  more  and  more  ships 
will  he  forced  to  discontinue  their  journey 
beyond  that  point,  yiiehec,  in  fact,  gives 
promise  of  becoming  the  chief  summer 
port  for  passenger  traflic  in  Canada, 
and  is  even  now  busily  engaged  in 
fitting  herself  for  that  position.  The 
completion  of  the  National  Tnnscon- 
tincntal  Railway  renders  it  important 
that  every  needful  facility  and  equipment 
should  be  provided  without  unnecessary 
delay.  Pending  the  completion  of  the 
\1ucbec  Uridge  which  will  connect  the 
two  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  will 
probably  not  lie  finished  before  11)17,  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  a  ferry-boat  of 
sutlicienlly  large  dimensions  to  be  capable 
of  handling  a  whole  passenger  train  at 
one  crossing.  By  means  of  this  ferry 
the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
National  Transcontinental  will  be  given 
a  temporary  connection.  The  ferry  land- 
ings for  this  boat  are  already  under 
construction  both  on  the  Levis  side  and 
the  Quebec  side,  while  at  St.  Malo,  in  the 
city,  200  acres  of  land  are  being  prepared 
for  the  erection  of  railw.iy  shops. 

The  Quebec  Bridge  will  be  one  of  the 
great  bridges  of  the  world.  It  will  have 
a  cantilever  span  of  i,Soo  ft.,  the  centre 
suspended  span  between  the  cantilevers 
being  650  ft.  wide,  and  this  will  be 
supported  by  4  posts,  each  300  ft.  high, 
with  a  total  weight  of  about  12,000,000 
lb.  The  posts  are  designed  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  5.000  lb.  per  lineal  foot.  The 
shoes  will  weigh  400  tons  apiece,  a  not 
unnecessary  weiglit,  since  they  will  have 
to  support  the  whole  bridge  at  a  height 
of  150  ft.  above  highest  tide  water,  a 
total  load  of  55,000,000  lb. 

The  Dominion  Government,  who  are 
undertaking  this  work,  have  also  taken 
upon  their  shoulders  the  construction  at 
Lauson  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
dry  docks  in  the  world.  According  to 
a  statement  compiled  by  the  experts  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  no  larger 
dock  is  either  in  existence  or  in  contem- 
plation in  any  British  or  .American  port 
than  that  which  is  being  commenced 
within  the  limits  of  Quebec  Harbour. 
The  authority  for  this  statement  is  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  himself.  Sir  Robert  Laird 
Borden,  who  also  said  in  connection  with 
the  dock  : 


'•  L.ist  vear  in  Lmidon  we  sought  and 
obt.iined  information  as  to  the  require- 
ments  of  the  Admiralty  i"  respect  of  the 
character,  the  dimensions,  and  the  possible 
uses  of  such  a  dock.  The  information 
thus  gathered  was  of  great  value,  and  it 
has  been  acted  upon  in  determining  the 
size  and  cliaracler  of  this  dock,  w-liich 
primarily  will  be  utilized  for  commercial 
purposes  to  the  marked  advant.ige  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  route,  but  which  will  also 
be  capable  of  use  in  time  of  need  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Admiralty.  Whatever 
dilTerence  of  opinions  may  exist  upon 
the  question  of  preparation  for  defence, 
there  can  be  no  sound  objection  to  a 
policy  which  subserves  in  the  first  place 
the  necessities  of  commerce  and  the  re- 
quirements of  peace  and  which  can  also 
be  made  available  for  naval  purposes  in 
time  of  need.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and 
indeed  anticipated  that  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  dry  dock  there  will 
come  the  speedy  development  of  such 
an  enlarged  repair  plant  as  is  needful  at 
this  port.  Without  assuming  the  role  of 
prophet,  one  may  well  anticipate  that 
from  these  beginnings  there  may  in 
the  future  spring  up  a  great  shipbuilding 
industry  surpassing  even  that  which  in 
the  old  days  of  wooden  ships  flourished 
ill  and  around  the  harbour  of  Quebec." 

"  The  citv,  as  seen  from  a  distance," 
savs  Charles  Marshall,  "rises  stately  and 
solemn,  like  a  grand  pile  of  monumental 
buildings.  Clustering  houses,  tall,  irregular, 
with  higli-pitched  roofs,  crowd  the  long 
line  of  shore  and  climb  the  rocky  heights. 
Great  piles  of  stone  churches,  colleges,  and 
public  buildings,  crowned  with  gleaming 
minarets,  rise  above  the  mass  of  dwellings. 
The  clear  air  permits  the  free  use  of  tin 
for  the  roofs  and  spires,  and  the  dark 
stonework  is  relieved  with  gleaming  light. 
Above  all  rise  the  long  dark  lines  of  one 
of  the  world's  famous  citadels,  the  Gibraltar 
of  America." 

Viewed  from  within,  as  it  were,  the 
city  is  just  as  attractive  as  from  the  ex- 
terior. Everywhere  is  preserved  the  story 
of  the  past,  for  few  cities  live  up  to 
their  official  mottoes  as  Quebec  docs 
to  her  "Je  me  souviens."  "Nowhere," 
says  Mr.  Heckles  Willson,  "  is  the  life  of 
the  living  so  blended  with  the  glory  of  the 
dead.  ...  '  Je  me  souviens '  might  be 
the  motto  of  the  whole  bi-racial  group 
of  poets  and  historians  and  orators  who 
have  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  the  citadel. 
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.  .  .  .\nd  always  the  past  is  the  luile 
which  they  strike — chronicles,  souvenirs, 
laudations,  regrets." 

Quebec  is  divided  into  two  parts,  luid 
consists  of  a  Lower  Town,  lying  i>ii  Ihc 
narrow  strips  of  levrl  l.iiul  liinging  the 
river  bank,  anrl  of  .ui  I'pper  I'own, 
perched  on  the  lop  of  a  rocky  bluff,  rising 
almost  vertically  on  both  sides  to  a  height 
of  200  to  350  ft.  above  the  water.  The 
liMUier,  being  close  to  the  docks,  is  the 
ni.iiii  iiulu>lrial  section  of  Quebec.  Us 
n.irrow  and  irregular  streets,  paved  with 
cobble-stones  and  lined  willi  i|U,iiMl  ^ag- 
roofed  houses  with  tpieer  lillle  dcirnier 
windows  and  wooden  bridges  from  loof 
to  roof,  are  typical  of  those  seen  in  one 
of  the  ohler  French  provincial  towns. 
There  is  lillle  in  llu'  Lower  Town,  in  fact, 
that  bespeaks  the  new  world  ;  the  visitor 
can  more  easily  imagine  himself  in 
Normandy. 

The  chief  shopping  streets  in  St.  Roch, 
to  give  the  Lower  Town  its  ofhcial  name, 
are  St.  Joseph  and  Crown  Streets,  through 
which  run  electric  trams.  The  quaintest 
and  busiest  part  of  the  Lower  Town, 
however,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
docks,  at  the  foot  of  Dufferin  Terrace. 
Here  is  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  w-hich  st.inds  close  to  the  site 
upon  which  Champlain  erected  his  fortress. 
The  church  was  built  in  1688,  and  two 
years  later  was  given  the  title  of  Notre 
Dame  dc  la  Victoire,  to  commemorate 
the  defeat  of  the  Knglish  under 
.Admiral  I'liipps,  Ciovernor  of  Massaclui- 
sells.  In  171 1,  when  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Walker  was  forced  to  disperse,  the  plural 
designation  was  adopted.  The  church 
was  burnt  during  the  siege  in  which 
the  Knglish  turned  the  tables,  and  rebuilt 
some  six  years  later.  A  restoration  followed 
in  1888. 

Close  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  at  the  end  of  the  mediaeval 
Sous-le-Fort  Street,  is  an  elevator  leading 
to  Dufferin  Terrace  in  the  Upper  Town. 
There  also  commences  here  Little  Champ- 
lain  Street,  where  Montgomery  met  his 
death  in  1775,  while  near  the  wharves  of 
the  river-steamer  is  the  Champlains  Market, 
the  great  clearing-house  for  local  habilanls. 
North  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  is  St. 
Peter  Street,  with  many  warehouses,  and 
upon  St.  Andrew  Street  stands  the  Custom 
House,  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Parallel  with  St.  Peter  Street  is 
Sault-au-Matelot  Street  running  into  Sous- 


1.  CHAMPLAIN    STREET,    LOWER    TOWN.  2.   QUEBEC.    SHOWING    PART    OF    CITADEL.  3,   WOLFE'S    MONUMENT. 

4.   CHAMPLAIN    MONUMENT.  5.    gT.    LOUIS    GATE. 
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le-Cap  Street,  perhaps  tlic  two  i|ii.iinli-^i 
old  strcfis  in  tlic  city.  An  inipurt.int 
thorouglifurc  is  Si.  Paul  Street,  wtiicli 
runs  past  tlie  three  stations  owned  l\v 
the  Uike  St.  John  anil  S;ij'uen,iy  Railway, 
the  Montmorency  and  Charlevoix  Railway, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacillc  Railway  and 
eventually  joins  St.  Joseph  Street.  I'pon 
the  far  bank  of  the  St.  Charles  River  is 
Victoria  P.irk,  in  which  stands  a  monument 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

But  while  the  Lower  Town  presents 
much  that  is  quaint  and  picturesque, 
there  is  much  more  of  historic  interest 
within  the  walls  of  the  I'pper  Town. 
It  is  from  the  Upper  Town,  too,  that  the 
superb  views  may  be  had  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Charles  Rivers,  the  fertile 
Isle  d'Orleans,  the  populous  heights  of 
Levis,  the  villages  of  the  Cote  dc  Beaupre, 
and  the  distant  ranges  of  mountains. 
Whether  it  is  seen  at  daylight,  at  dusk, 
or  after  nightfall,  when  the  city  lights 
arc  lit,  the  view  seldom  fails  to  charm, 
and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  groups  of 
natives  and  visitors  congregate  upon 
Dufferin  Terrace  and  feast  their  eyes 
upon  the  panorama  that  is  spread 
beneath  them. 

Dufferin  Terrace  is  a  splendid  pro- 
menade consisting  of  a  huge  wooden 
platform  a  J  mile  long  and  from  50  to 
70  ft.  wide.  Erccicd  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs,  it  is  185  ft.  above  the  Lower 
Town  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  first 
built  by  the  Karl  of  Durham  and  is  still 
sometimes  called  the  Durham  Terrace, 
but  in  1877  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 
The  Earl  of  Dufferin  was  Governor-General 
of  Canada  at  that  time  and  from  him  the 
terrace  took  its  name.  A  number  of 
kiosks  and  a  bandstand  provide  entertain- 
ment, and  at  the  north  end  is  a  statue  of 
Champlain,  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
unveiled  in  1S98.  Close  to  the  statue 
stands  the  famous  Chateau  Frontenac,  the 
castellated  hostelry  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  hotels  in  America.  Near  by,  in  a 
corner  of  the  Governor's  Garden,  stands 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm. 

.At  the  south  end  of  llie  terrace,  just 
before  Cape  Diamond  is  reached,  is  the 
Citadel,  covering  40  acres  of  ground.  The 
present  fortifications  date  from  1823  and 
are  much  more  extensive  than  those 
erected  by  the  French  in  1716.  A  large 
parade   and  drill-ground  is  surrounded  by 


l>.iii.ick>,  while  uiiilii  llii-  w.ills  have  been 
built  the  mag.i/ines.  .V  l.irge  house  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Governor- 
(ieneral  during  his  visits  to  Quebec. 

Behind  the  Cit.tdel  lie  the  Garrison 
Club,  the  premier  rendezvous  for  the 
olVicers  of  the  garrison  and  the  represen- 
tative lawyers,  merch.inis,  and  oflici.ils ; 
the  St.  Louis  Gate,  the  esplanade  with  a 
few  old  cannons,  and  the  large  new 
I'.irli.iment  Buildings.  The  latter  are 
built  of  grey  stone  in  French  Renaissance 
style,  and  have  a  central  tower  \<k>  fl.  in 
height.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this 
lower,  standing  as  it  does  so  liigh  above 
the  St.  Lawrence,  can  be  better  ini.igined 
tlian  described.  To  the  soiilli  of  (lie 
Parliament  Buildings  is  a  drill-hall,  in 
which  are  held  the  sessions  of  the  great 
Congres  du  Parler  Fran(;ais,  by  means  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  French-Canadian 
community  hope  to  foster  and  exalt  the 
French  language  in  (Juebec. 

A  little  beyond  the  drill-hall  lie  the 
Plains  of  .\braham,  the  historic  heights 
where  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fought  and 
died  and  where  Murray  was  defeated  by 
the  French.  The  remains  of  some  old 
British  fortifications  may  be  traced  here, 
while  two  or  three  martello  towers,  a  rifle 
factory,  an  observatory,  and  a  gaol  have 
been  erected  and  a  large  park  laid  out.  A 
short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  gaol 
stands  the  monument  to  which  nearly  all 
Britons  make  a  pilgrimage  when  visiting 
Quebec,  the  monument  which  bears  the 
inscription,  "  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious, 
Sept.  13,  1759." 

The  whole  of  the  area  between  the 
Citadel  and  Wolfe's  Cove  is  now  being 
transformed  into  a  Battlefields  Park, 
through  which  drives  and  paths  will  be 
laid  out  and  a  total  area  of  230  acres 
converted  into  what  should  prove  one  of 
the  most  interesting  plcasaunces  in  the 
British  Empire. 

In  the  Rue  des  Jardins  stands  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  the  present  buildings 
of  which  date  from  1686.  A  few  years 
ago  the  old  chapel,  which  was  completed 
in  1723,  was  replaced  by  a  new  structure, 
but  many  of  its  fittings  have  been  retained 
intact.  Sonic  line  paintings  hang  upon 
the  walls,  there  are  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  several  famous  pioneers,  and — 
strange  and  gruesome  relic  ! — the  skull  of 
Montcalm,  whose  tomb  is  also  here,  is 
contained  within  a  glass  case. 

"  A  sombre  and  solid  group  of  buildings, 
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with  entrances  hidden  .iway  niyslerionsly 
ill  side  streets,  tlueadeil  by  dark  passages, 
.mil  lull  (if  hare  corridors ;  grey  build- 
ings perched  upon  the  primeval  rock, 
from  whose  ipiadrangles  and  cl.iss-rooiiis 
you  calch  sounds  of  strident  recita- 
tions and  strident  laughter,  or  glimpses 
of  boys  .lud  youths  in  long  blue  frock- 
coats,  with  bright  green  waist-sashes,  and 
clerical  masters  in  black  soutanes.  Such 
is  the  historic  seminary  of  Quebec  .uul 
the  more  inodeni   Laval   I'liiversily." 

Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  from  whose  ile- 
lightful  book,  "  Quebec  :  the  Latiienlian 
Province,"  we  have  culled  the  foregoing 
description,  tells  us  that  the  oldest  of 
the  buildings  which  form  the  university 
dates  from  1666  and  the  newest  from 
yesterday.  "  The  seminary,"  he  says, 
"  w'as  founded  by  ihc  grim  and  master- 
ful Francois  de  Montmorency  Laval,  lirst 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  is  divided  into 
the  Great  Seminary,  for  the  education  of 
priests,  and  the  Minor  Seminary  (le  Pelit 
Seminaire)  for  the  general  educalion  of 
boys,  of  whom  some  400  attend.  Out  of 
these  twin  seminaries,  Laval  Universily 
liacl  its  rise  in  1852,  when  it  was  granted 
a  Royal  Charter.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later  Pius  IX  issued  a  Bull  in  its  favour, 
according  the  university  the  patronage  of 
the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  placing  the  supervision  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  to  a  Higher  Council,  com- 
posed of  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
of  the  province.  It  possesses  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine, 
and  is  attended  bv  between  two  and  three 
hundred  students.  Thus  Laval  t'liiversily 
IS  strictly  under  the  conlrol  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  was  at  its  outset  placed  under 
the  '  special  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,'  and  its  jiic-paiionak  is  that  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Later,  in 
1873,  it  was  'consecrated  solemnly  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.'  " 

Almost  adjoining  the  uiiiversily  build- 
ings is  the  Basilica  or  Roman  Catholic 
Catliedral,  founded  in  1666,  hut  dating  in 
its  present  form  from  ihe  lalter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  An  interior  of 
white  paint  and  gilding  is  further  adorned 
by  a  number  of  valuable  paintings,  which 
include  a  Van  Dyck,  while  from  the  roof, 
in  front  of  the  chancel,  hangs  the  red 
hat  of  Cardinal  Taschereau. 

The  post  office,  which  stands  but  a  few 
yards  from  the  Basilica,  is  interesting  as 
occupying  the  site  of  the  old   Chien  d  Or 
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building,  and  a  slone,  licariog  the  carvi-d 
and  gilded  figure  of  a  dog,  lias  been 
inserted  above  tl\e  inscription  given  below. 
The  words  are  supposed  to  express  the 
hatred  of  a  merchant  nanud  I'hililnii 
for  Intcndant  Bigot,  the  corrupt  and 
piotligate  lyr.mt.  who  was  appointed  to 
his  post  in   I7^'*<. 

Jc  siiis  un  cliien  qui  r"iii;c  I'os 
En  Ic  ningcint  jc  prcniiii  iium  ri-|H>s 
t'n  trinps  vicmlra  ijui  n'est  l\is  vcmi 
»^>iu-  ic  iiHirilrai  >iiii  nriiiira  morilii 


.\uotlu-r  gieal  Koui.ui  Cilholic  insliiulinn 
is  the  Hotel  Dieu  Convent  and  Hospital. 
The  building  is  by  no  means  prepossessing, 
despite  its  bulk,  and  beyond  a  few  good 
paintings  contains  little  that  is  of  interest. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
niece  of  Cardinal  Kiclielieu,  who  placed  it 
under  the  charge  of  the  llospitaliires  nuns. 
Many  other  scenes  and  relics  will  reward 
I  he  tourist  who  spends  a  few  days  in 
roaming   through   the   streets    of    Quebec. 


Social  life,  the  ul.itions  .if  I  lie  ImiiuIi 
and  l'".iiglisli  inhabilanls,  IIk'  iiillmiue  of 
the  K'ouiaii  (.'alholic  Church.  :inil  in;inv 
other  matters  of  interest  upon  wliich  wi- 
have  been  unable  to  touch  will  providi' 
him  Willi  much  food  for  relleclion  duiiiiu 
his  leisure  hours.  Few  towns  in  tlie  Old 
World,  perhaps  none  in  Iho  New,  rec.ill 
so  vividly  the  days  of  long  ago,  and.  :il 
the  same  time,  reflect  the  problems  and 
progress  of  the  twentieth  cenluiy. 


CORNER  OF  OLD  MONTREAL. 
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NTARIO,      with     a 
greater        population 
than    any  other   pro- 
vince in  Canada,  with 
a    population    indeed 
greater   than   that    of 
the  four  western  pro- 
vinces combined,  has 
an  estimated  area  of  407,262  square  miles 
and   measures  from   north  to  south    1,075 
miles  and  from  east  to  west   1,000  miles. 

Over  2,500,000  people  live  within  its 
boundaries.  This  in  itself  is  not  astonish- 
ing, for  the  settlement  of  Ontario  com- 
menced some  centuries  ago,  and  the 
province  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
a  new  country,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
south-eastern  peninsula,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  its  population  resides,  is 
concerned.  But  many  people  are  too 
prone  to  regard  Canada  as  consisting  of 
the  provinces  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  are  under  the  impression  that  immi- 
gration is  almost  entirely  to  the  plains 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  or  the  valleys  of 
British  Columbia.  To  such  it  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  hear  that  Ontario  is  receiving 
twice  as  many  new  settlers  every  v^ear  as 
any  other  province  in  the  Dominion. 
From  March  31,  lyii,  to  March  51,  h)i2, 
100,227  immigrants  took  up  their  aliodc 
in   the    province,   while    British    Columbia 


was  next  in  favour  with  51,^43.  In 
191 2-13  the  population  of  Ontario  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  122,798  new 
settlers,  while  Quebec  gained  '^4,^35 
people  from  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
countries. 

The  great  majority  of  people  in  tlie 
province  are  British,  for  Americans  and 
other  immigrants  generally  make  for 
Western  Canada.  This  lias  had  the  result 
of  making  conditions  very  similar  to  those 
obtaining  in  the  United  Kingdom.  .As  one 
writer  remarks  :  "  Rural  Ontario  follows 
the  general  pattern  of  rural  England. 
Campbell's  farm  of  about  100  acres 
adjoins  Walker's  farm  of  similar  extent, 
and  then  comes  Graham's,  Smith's,  and 
Wicksteed's  ;  and  across  the  road  is 
Cartwright's  farnr  and  old  Boh  Purdy's, 
with  other  farms  to  right  and  left 
of  them,  stretching  -i  mile  in  one 
direction  to  a  village,  and  2  miles  in  the 
other  to  a  town.  And  behind  all  these 
farms  are  still  more  farms,  l^ordered  by 
another  road,  and  that  road  leads  also 
to  a  cluster  of  churches  and  chapels  and 
pretty  homes,  with  streets  of  shops  and 
a  town  hall,  a  post  ofiice,  a  fire  station, 
and  a  market  square." 

The  comparative  similarity  in  social 
conditions,  and  the  presence  of  .so  many 
people  from  their  own  country,  makes 
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life  very  comfortable  for  new-comers 
from  the  British  Isles.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  surrounded  by  people  who  know  old 
haunts  at  home,  who  have  the  same 
traditions,  and  who  follow  the  same 
modes  of  living.  Excellent  fellow  as  the 
foreigner  often  is,  his  habits,  even  his 
ideals,  are  frequently  distasteful  to  the 
Briton,  just  as  the  customs  of  the  latter 
fail  to  appeal  to  the  foreigner.  Conse- 
quently throughout  Canada  the  various 
nationalities  keep  large!}-  to  themselves, 
forming  little  colonies  in  which  the 
atmosphere  of  the  fatherland  to  some 
extent  prevails. 

But  Ontario  does  not  base  its  claim 
to  the  preference  of  the  Briton  merely 
on  the  congeniality  of  social  conditions 
or  the  prevalence  of  British  customs  and 
ideas.  It  offers  fertile  land,  an  equable 
climate,  and  a  share  in  the  prosperity 
that  is  born  of  tremendous  economic 
resources  in  the  form  of  minerals,  timber, 
and  water  power.  In  so  vast  a  province 
— Ontario  is  more  than  three  times  the  size 
of  the  British  Isles— the  climate  necessarily 
varies  in  different  districts.  Roughly,  how- 
ever, two  main  divisions  may  be  made, 
Southern  or  Old  Ontario  and  Northern  or 
New  Ontario.  Mr.  R.  F.  Stupart,  Director 
of  the  Dominion  Observatory,  sums  up 
the    climate    of    Old     Ontario    in    a    few 
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graphic  phrases :  "In  April,"  he  says, 
••  vegetation  makes  rapi<l  progress,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  niontll  llie  trees 
are  partially  in  leaf.  Temperatures  of 
70°  and  over  are  sometimes  rccoriled. 
M.iy  is  almost  always  a  very  delightful 
month,  with  a  me.in  tempeiature  ranging 
between  5J'aiul  5V'.  anti  by  the  last  week 
all  trees  arc  in  full  leaf.  The  summer 
months  arc  decidedly  warm,  with  much 
sunshine  and  very  few  rainy  d.iys,  most 
of  the  precipitation  falling  in  showers 
or  thunderstorms,  which  give  snflicient 
moisture  to  tlie  rapidly  ripening  crops. 
With  September  come  the  l"irst  indications 
of  autumn,  with  cool  nights ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  ground  frosts  occur  until 
October,  which,  with  its  superli  weather 
and  glorious  autumn  tints,  is  one  of  the 
finest  months  of  the  year.  November, 
with  shortening  days,  is  often  wet  :  but 
snow  r.arely  falls  until  December,  when 
the  winter  sets  in  with  blustery  weather 
and  heavv  snowfalls,  sometinics  followed 
by  cold  spells,  during  wliich  the  tempera- 
ture m.iy  fall  to  zero  or  lower.  January 
and  February  are  truly  winter,  and  the 
ground  is  usually  snow-covered.  Witli 
March  come  signs  of  spring ;  in  most 
years  all  snow  has  disappeared  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  by  the  end 
the  trees  are  beginning  to  bud." 

In  the  north  of  Old  Ontario  a  greater 
snowfall  is  experienced  in  the  winter  with 
a  lower  and  less  variable  temperature 
than  prevails  in  the  south  of  the  province. 
In  the  summer  months  also  there  are 
slighter  differences  in  temperature.  Deal- 
ing with  the  question  in  greater  detail, 
Mr.  Stup.art  says  : 

"In  the  valleys  of  tlie  Ottawa  and  the 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  we  find  a  moderately 
cold  winter,  but  a  singularlv  exhilarating, 
bracing  atmosphere  makes  even  a  zero 
temperature  by  no  means  unpleasant. 
Signs  of  spring  are  not  wanting  early 
in  .\pril,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May 
foliage  is  well  advanced,  and  then  follows 
a  decidedly  warm  summer.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is.  between  the  middle  of 
May  and  middle  of  September,  included 
between  the  same  isotherms  as  the  greater 
portion  of  France,  and,  after  a  protracted 
autumn,  winter  sets  in  again  before 
December. 

"  In  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,"  he  con- 
tinues, "or  that  portion  of  the  province 
which  lies  east  of  Lake  Huron  and  north 
of  Lake  Erie  and  the   western  portion   of 


Lake  Ontario,  the  wmlers  are  by  no 
means  severe,  and  the  summers  are  seldom 
oppressively  hot  ;  this  being  due  to  the 
tempering  iniluence  uf  the  lakes  by  wliich 
this  portion  of  Ontario  is  surrounileil. 
In  Ilie  western  counties  the  .\pril  mean 
temperature  corresponds  neai  ly  to  that 
of  Southern  Scotland,  and  in  May  the 
mean  teniperature  of  the  whole  district 
is  slightly  higlier  than  for  the  south  of 
Kngland.  The  temperature  conditions 
during  the  sunnner  months  may,  as  in 
the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  v.illeys,  be 
compared  with  those  of  France  ;  the 
normal  mean  temperature  for  July  ranging 
between  (>()'  and  72".  September  and 
October  are  generally  delightful  months, 
and  snow  seldom  remains  on  the  ground 
until  well  on  in  December,  except  on 
the  high  lands  of  the  interior  counties. 
That  portion  of  Ontario  which  lies  imme- 
diately east  of  the  (ieorgian  Bay,  the 
district  of  Muskoka.  at  an  elevation  of 
740  ft.  above  the  sea,  abounding  in  small 
lakes,  possesses  a  wonderfully  bracing 
almospliere  which,  with  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  briglit  sunshine  and  a  pleasant 
temperature,  has  made  this  region  a 
summer  resort  much  frequented  by 
people  from  the  cities  and  towns  farther 
south." 

In  Xew  Ontario,  generallv  speaking,  the 
summers  are  warm  and  the  winters  very 
cold  and  bracing.  North  of  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron  the  winters  are  distinctly  severe, 
but  the  country  to  the  east  of  Lake  Huron 
and  to  the  north  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Onlai  io 
benefits  from  the  tempering  influence  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  rainfall  is  also  greater 
in  this  part  than  in  the  north. 

There  are  13.500,000  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  the  province,  and 
over  14,000,000  acres  are  cleared  and 
fully  24,500,000  acres  are  assessed.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  there  are  at  least 
230,000,000  acres  of  land  surface,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  agricultural 
land  is  as  yet  cultivated. 

For  many  years  it  was  supposed  that 
the  northern  portion  of  the  province  was 
not  suitable  for  agricultural  settlement,  but 
it  has  now  been  conclusively  proved  that 
in  that  area  is  included  some  of  the  most 
productive,  or  rather  potentiallv  produc- 
tive, soil  in  the  entire  Dominion.  Certain 
districts  in  Nortlitrn  Ontario  would  also 
appear  suitable  for  the  production  of 
fruit  ;  in  fact,  experiments  have  shown 
that  in    Tcmiskaming   all   kinds  of  apples 


and  other  hardy  fruits  can  be  grown.  These 
experiments,  however,  have  been  conducted 
under  special  conditions  by  ("lovernment 
experts  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  fruit 
production.  I'erh.ips  the  chief  claim  of 
Xoilhern  Onl.nio  will  be  .is  a  gr.iin- 
producing  and  stock-raising  coiniliy.  but 
at  present  agricultural  developnunt  is  so 
little  advanced  that  it  is  iliUi>  nil  Io  make 
any  definite  statement. 

On  the  south  and  the  east  Onlaiio  is 
bounded  by  the  great  walei  waj' made  u]!  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  L.ike  Onlaiio,  l.aki- 
Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake 
Superior.  As  one  of  the  greatest  inland 
waterways  of  the  world  these  lakes  and 
river  mean  much  to  Ontario  by  providing 
a  clieap  means  of  transit  between  different 
points  and  by  bringing  to  its  sliores 
multitudes  of  tourists  and  other  transients. 
With  people  who  have  tlie  time  to  spare 
it  is  a  popular  route  to  the  Canadian  West, 
for  by  its  means  the  discomfort  of  a  two 
days'  raihv.ay  journey  is  exciianged  for 
tlie  delights  of  a  healthful  trip  on  a 
cominodious  and  well-appointed  steamship. 
.At  times  the  traveller  is  out  of  sight  of 
l.uul  and  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  one 
is  merely  crossing  a  lake.  On  either  side 
the  water  stretches  away  to  the  blue  line 
of  the  horizon,  and  in  had  weather  there 
arise  storms  which  lack  little  of  tlie  fierce- 
ness of  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  in  windy 
November.  At  other  times  the  boats  slip 
gently  along  the  Canadian  or  American 
coasts,  passing  or  calling  at  many  places 
of  interest,  and  sometimes  wending  their 
w.iy  between  islands  of  marvellous  beauty. 

The  Great  Lakes 

Tlic  value  of  these  (ireat  Lakes  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  transport  facilities 
which  they  offer.  In  19:2  Ontario  was 
credited  with  the  production  of  fish  to 
the  value  of  $2,205,436,  a  figure  exceeded 
by  only  three  other  provinces.  The 
principal  source  of  supply  is  the  (ireat 
Lakes,  perhaps  the  largest  fresh-water 
fisheries  in  the  world,  although  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  Rainy  River  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  total.  The  principal 
fish  taken  are  herring  in  Lakes  Eric, 
Ontario,  and  Superior ;  trout  in  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  ;  whitefish  in  Lakes 
Erie,  Huron.  Ontario,  and  in  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Rainy  River  ;  pike  in  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  in  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Rainy  River  ;  and  sturgeon 
in   Lake  of   the  Woods  and    Rainy   River, 
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1.   DIAMOND    LAKE    FALLS,    TEMISKAMING    COUNTRY.  2.   MINK    TUNNEL,    LAKE    SUPERIOR. 

3.   BALA    FALLS,    MUSKOKA    DISTRICT.  4.   PASSING    THROUGH    SOO    CANAL,    SAULT    STE    MARIE. 
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Like   Kill',   l..ikc  M.   (.  I.iii ,  .iiul   iIk-  Kivii 
Thames. 

VAltiikblc  as  this  chain  of  lakes  is, 
however,  it  is  not  without  its  dis;i(lvantagcs. 
Many  towns  in  Ontario  which  arc  situated 
on  or  close  to  the  lake  shores  draw  their 
water  supply  from  one  or  other  of  the 
lakes.  At  the  same  time  tlie  l.ikes  receive 
the  sewage  of  many  of  these  towns  and 
also  of  the  countless  passenger  boats 
which  traverse  their  waters  for  7  or  S 
months  of  the  year.  At  a  meeting  ol  the 
international  joint  commi>sion,  formed  for 
the  adjustment  of  all  matters  alTecting 
international  waters.  Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgctis,  of 
Dtl.iwa.  the  medical  adviser  to  ti>e  Dominion 
Commission  of  Conservation,  said  : 

"The  waters  of  the  Great  I^kcs  receive 
polluting  niateiial  from  vessels  plying 
thereon,  the  sewage  being  discliarged 
therein  at  any  point  convenient  to  the 
vessels  themselves.  The  sewage  from  this 
source  has  been  estimated  as  that  of 
10,000,000  persons  for  7  or  8  months  in 
each  year.  The  total  amount  of  raw 
sew.igc  and  factory  deposit  in  the  (Ircat 
L.akes  is  becoming  greater  every  year, 
consequent  upon  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  both  countries. 

'■  .As  a  result  of  this  gross  pollution  tlie 
water  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  become 
less  suited  as  a  source  from  which 
inhabitants  adj.icent  thereto  can  derive 
water  supplies  for  domestic  purposes. 

"  The  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  one 
vast  indivisible  whole  wheii  considering 
the  question  of  sewage  pollution  or  the 
maintenance  of  their  purity,  and  while 
the  International  boundary  may  divide 
for  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  j-et 
in  the  realm  of  hygiene  no  such  human 
boundary  can  be  considered. 

"  It  is  both  possible  and  advisable  to 
prevent  pollution  of  these  waters." 

His  remarks  were  thoroughly  endorsed 
by  other  medical  authorities,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  typhoid  death-rate  in 
communities  on  the  St.  Clair  River  was 
the  higliest  in  .America.  In  191 1  that  of 
Sarnia  was  140  per  100,000.  Urgent  steps 
are  being  taken  to  reduce  contamination 
by  the  installation  of  special  sedimentation 
tanks  and  other  disposal  plants,  but  un- 
fortunately entire  elimination  cannot  be 
effected,  for  during  times  of  severe  storm 
no  plant  can  handle  all  the  sewage. 

The  average  farmer  in  Ontario  combines 
the  growing  of  grain,  roots,  and  grasses; 
the    raising    and    feeding    of    live    stock. 


iiK'Uuhng  poiiltiy  :  llie  pruilnclion  ul  nulk 
fir  the  liiime  d.iiry,  the  cheese  or  buller 
factory,  or  for  towns  and  cities  ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  few  acres  of  orchard,  lie 
is,  in  fact,  a  "mixed"  l.irmer.  lie  has 
already  acquired  the  knowledge  that  his 
western  brother  will  have  to  acquire — 
perhaps  only  after  bitter  experiences.  Ik- 
has  realized  the  wisdom  of  niaiiil. lining 
the  fertility  of  his  land  by  pulling  luck 
in  the  fonn  of  inannre  nuali  that  he  h.is 
taken  out  in  the  form  of  grain  and  roots. 
By  growing  focUler  for  his  stock  he  is 
largely  self-supporting,  and  does  not  have 
to  look  elsewhere  and  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  his  farm  supplies.  If  his  grain  crop 
is  poor  he  can  still  meet  his  liabilities 
with  the  prolit  from  his  cows,  his  pigs, 
his  poultry,  or  his  orchard.  A  crop  failure 
in  Western  Canada  means  the  bankruptcy 
of  many  farmers.  As  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford, 
late  Veterinary  Director-General  and  Live 
Stock  Commissioner,  savs  :  "  We  need  not 
hesitate  in  making  the  somewhat  sweeping 
statement  that  unless  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada  as  a  body  decide,  and 
that  at  an  early  date,  to  modify  their 
present  melliods  by  the  adoption  of  mixed 
husbandry,  and  especially  by  the  extensive 
keeping  of  live  stock,  the)',  as  well  as 
those  interdependent  with  them  on  the 
basic  industry  of  agriculture,  or,  in  otlier 
words,  practically  the  whole  community, 
will  inevitably  experience  a  very  serious 
and  more  or  less  prolonged  period  of 
financial  depression." 

Dairy  Farming 

The  dairy  industry  is  perhaps  more 
largely  practised  in  Ontario  than  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture,  and  has 
certainly  attained  greater  proportions  in 
this  province  than  any  other.  This  is 
best  sliown  by  a  comparative  statement  of 
dairy  production  in  1910,  the  latest  figures 
available.  In  that  year  Ontario  produced 
136,093.951  lb.  of  cheese,  Quebec  being 
second  with  58,171,091  lb.  The  latter 
province,  however,  easily  took  first  place 
in  butter  production,  manufacturing 
41,782,678  lb.  as  against  14,085,655  lb.  in 
Ontario.  \o  other  province  approaches 
these  two  in  the  production  of  cheese 
and  Viutter,  so  the  dairy  industry  of 
Ontario  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  its 
closest  rival,  Quebec. 

The  tendency  in  Ontario  is  to  improve 
the  herds  of  milch  cows  and  other  animals 
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unlil  the  very  highest  stanilard  is  attained, 
and  sl.itislics  seem  to  prove  Ih.il  the 
efforts  ot  the  farmers  aie  meeting  with 
considerable  success.  While  fewer  cows 
are  maintained  than  a  few  years  ago, 
the  production  of  cheese  and  Initlii  has 
largely  increased.  This  resull  ni.iv  lu- 
attributed  partly  to  the  improvenuni  in 
the  slock,  pailly  to  the  adoption  of  scien- 
lilic  metliods  of  feeding  anil  testing,  and 
partly  lo  the  nutliods  of  nianuf.icture. 
Clieese,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  butter  are 
maiuifactureil  under  the  co-operative  or 
factory  system,  the  factories  for  the  most 
part  being  managed  by  men  trained  in 
dairy  schools,  while  all  are  supervised  bv 
Government  directors.  All  cheese  factories 
have  to  he  registered  and  cheese  makers 
must  be  certified,  a  system  that  has  re- 
sulted in  greater  care  in  the  factory  and 
higher  el'liciency  in  work.  The  farmer, 
too,  under  the  guidance  ni  llie  (iovern- 
nient,  has  commenced  lo  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  care  of  cows.  Many  have 
built  stables  floored  with  cement  and  con- 
taining roomy  stalls,  and  have  adopted 
various  small  devices  for  maintaining  the 
■purity  of  the  milk.  Cow  testing  is  becom- 
ing popular  throughout  the  province.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  this  work  is  that 
each  cow  in  the  herd  shall  be  known  by 
its  milk  record  in  both  quantity  and 
qualilv.  In  manv  herds  it  is  found  that 
one  good  cow  yields  more  profit  than 
five  or  six  moderate  quality  beasts  combined. 
The  businesslike  fanner  thereupon  gets 
rid  of  the  unprolitable  anim.ils  and  retains 
the  profitable.  Mr.  C.  F.  Whitley,  of  the 
Dairy  Commission  Staff,  Ottawa,  is  most 
empliatic  as  lo  the  value  of  such  a  system 
and  says  :  "  .  .  .  the  value  of  cow  testing 
is  quickly  tested  in  every  district  where 
dairymen  have  been  bright  enough  to 
adopt  it.  Results  are  not  insignificant, 
tliey  are  striking  ;  not  measured  in  ounces, 
but  in  tons  ;  not  counted  bv  fractions  of 
cents,  but  by  hundreds  of  dollars ;  they 
are  not  fiction,  though  thej'  sometimes 
approach  the  semblance  of  miracles  ;  they 
are  sober,  hard-pan  facts." 

Dairying  yields  success  both  to  the  man 
who  farms  upon  a  large  scale  and  to  the 
man  who  has  but  50  or  60  acres.  A 
capable,  industrious  farmer  can  make 
dairying  profitable  with  comparatively 
little  expense.  Beginning  with  a  few 
good  cows,  he  can  maintain  and  improve 
a  herd  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  The  man 
who  secures  or  breeds  the  best  dairy  cows 
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and  I'ccds  tluin  vvltli  llic  pitHliKi.'  nl  lii> 
own  farm  is  llic  inaii  who  ui.ikos  niouov 
in  (lairyinj;  lo-day. 

The  s.inic  progress  h;ts  Ik-imi  nuulc  in 
rcarinjj  live  stuck,  sncl>  as  liorses,  c.itlle, 
and  sheep,  as  in  the  dairy  indnslry,  and 
Ontario  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  home 
and  nnrsery  of  live  stock  for  Canad.i.  The 
quality  of  the  anini.ds  raised  has  not  yet 
reached  as  high  a  standard  as  might  be 
desired,  but  each  year  sees  a  material 
improvement,  an  improvemei\t  mainly 
effected  by  the  importation  of  large 
numbers  of  first-class  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  of  liotli  sexes.  Horses  are  in  great 
demand  throughout  Canada,  despite  the 
increase  in  steam,  electric,  and  other  forms 
of  mechanical  traction.  Ontario  breeds 
lirst-class  horses  suitable  for  all  purposes, 
and  large  numbers  .ire  shipped  to  the 
West.  For  sheep  the  climate,  soil,  and 
conditions  arc  particularly  adapted,  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  success  of  Ontario 
breeders  at  the  large  American  Kxposi- 
tions,  such  as  the  Worlds  Fair  at  Chicago, 
the  Pan-American  at  Buffalo,  the  Kxposi- 
tion  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  Annual  Inter- 
national Show  at  Chicago.  On  July  i, 
11)12,  there  were  1,021,848  sheep  in  the 
province,  and  the  wool  clip  for  the  year 
amounted  to  3,66i).4i9  lb.  These  figures 
arj  not  so  large  as  those  of  preceding 
years,  but  a  revival  in  breeding  opera- 
tions is  expected.  The  best  varieties  are 
Shropshire,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Lincoln, 
Cotswold,  Southdown,  Dorset,  Hampshire, 
and  SulToIk. 

On  July  I,  1912,  there  were  1.702,152 
swine  in  the  province,  which  were  valued 
at  814.141,1)08.  When  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  dairy  farming,  hog  raising 
is  a  most  protilable  occupation.  The 
by-products  of  the  dairy,  such  as  butter- 
milk, skim  milk,  and  whej',  can  be  used 
as  food,  instead  of  being  wasted  as  too 
ofien  happens  when  no  pigs  arc  kept, 
and  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  bacon. 
The  average  farmer  should  not  attempt 
to  raise  pure- bred  animals  to  meet  tlic 
demand  for  breeding  stock,  hut  should 
confine  himself  to  producing  market  hogs. 
It  is  also  safer  to  handle  a  small  number 
of  hogs  as  an  adjunct  to  more  important 
operations,  rather  than  to  centre  the  whole 
of  his  energies  on  the  industrv. 

Poultry  raising  is  developing  greatly,  but 
it  is  capable  of  much  expansion.  Every 
winter  there  is  an  unnecessary  shortage 
of  eggs  in  Canada  and  prices  advance  to 


a  riiliculous  ilegiee.  Toronto  alone  con- 
sinnes  ;(ki,(X«>  eggs  a  day.  The  average 
hen  in  the  province  lays  about  i(k)  eggs 
a  ye.ir  and  returns  a  profit  of  one  doll.u'. 
This,  however,  the  farmer  could  mcrease 
greatly  it  he  would  conduct  the  industry 
on  scientific  lines  instead  of  in  the 
liaph.i/.ud  manner  popular  on  most 
farms. 

.Mthough  il.iiry  f.u  niing  anti  the  various 
branches  of  the  live  stock  industry  are 
such  important  occupations,  Ontario  yet 
manages  to  v'row  a  very  large  quanlilv 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  b.u  ley,  and  quite 
holds  its  own  with  the  great  grain-grow- 
ing provinces  of  the  West.  In  1912  over 
i35,ooD,ooo  bushels  were  grown  as  against 
the  127,500,000  of  Manitoba,  the  m),ooo,ooD 
of  .Mberta,  and  the  205.000,000  of  Sas- 
k  itchewan.  Most  of  Ontario's  grain  con- 
sisted of  oats,  of  which  98,444,807  bushels 
were  grown.  This,  of  course,  is  on 
.iccount  of  the  large  live-stock  indusliy. 
Only  a  little  over  15,000,000  biisliels  of 
wheat  were  grown,  most  ol  it  heiiig 
winter  wheat,  although  over  2,000,000 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  were  raised. 
Over  19,000,000  bushels  of  h.irlev  were 
produced,  much  of  this  grain  and  of  the 
oats  being  used  locally  as  food  for 
stock. 

Fruit  Crowing 

One  of  the  most  attractive  branches  01 
husbandry  is  fruit  growing,  and  nearly 
350,000  acres  are  devoted  to  orchards. 
.V  verv  large  part  of  Southern  Ontario  is 
W'cU  adapted  to  the  industry,  the  fruit 
belt  extcncliiig  from  cast  to  west  for  a 
distance  of  over  4)0  miles  and  from 
north  to  south  for  fro:n  50  to  100  miles. 
constituting  an  area  of  from  20,000  to 
60,000  square  miles.  .Although  the  pro- 
vince has  already  won  a  reputation  as  a 
fruit  country,  it  is  only  comparatively 
recently  that  orchards  have  been  laid  out 
scientifically  and  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  awakening  has  begun  in  earnest, 
however,  and  the  making  of  oichards  is 
adv.incing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  Inindreds 
of  thousands  of  trees  having  been  planted 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  work  of 
developing  the  industry  is  no  longer  left 
entirely  to  the  individual  farmer.  At- 
tracted by  the  chance  of  handsome  profits, 
capitalists  are  giving  it  llieir  enthusiastic 
attention,  and  in  a  few  years  the  produc- 
tion in  Ontario  will  have  doubled.  While 
the  apple  is  the  predominant  triiit,  manv 
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other  v.uleties  are  grown.  In  the  south- 
east, in  what  is  known  as  the  Niagaia 
peninsul.i,  llu-  giowing  of  hiulii  tiinl 
such  as  pe.iihes,  grapes,  and  cherries  is 
attended  with  great  success.  Peaches 
are  also  grown  in  the  soulh-west  of 
Kssex  County,  where  very  large  (Mofils 
are  made.  Commercial  peach  growing  is 
not  conlined  to  these  districts,  although 
they  are  the  most  important.  Norfolk 
Counlv  and  other  parts  in  the  south  aie 
gaining  dislinclion.  This  coimly  has  a 
large  acreage,  and  some  excellent  orchards 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  of 
Lake  luie.  Lamblon  County,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  has  at  least 
250,000  trees  of  various  ages  in  commercial 
orchards,  and  is  fast  coming  to  the  front. 
In  the  Georgian  Bay  district,  in  llu- 
counties  of  (Iray  and  Simcoe,  there  is  a 
great  revival  in  the  care  and  scientific 
treatment  of  apple  orchards,  and  the  out- 
put is  increasing  rapidly.  The  eastern 
counties  Hanking  Lake  Ontario  arc  also 
making  good  progress,  as  are  certain 
districts  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Other  fruit  sections  arc  the  Ottawa  Valley, 
from  L'Original  in  County  I'rescott  to 
Pembroke  in  Comity  Kenfrevv  ;  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Simcoe  ;  Bruce  and  Huron 
Counties  ;  and  the  inland  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Oxford,  and  Brant,  together 
w-ith  certain  districts  in  the  counties  of 
Perth.  Waterloo.  Wellington,  .nul  Duffeiiii. 

Market  Gardening 

In  market  gardening  Ontario  offers 
excellent  opportunities  to  an  industrious 
man.  Tlic  province  is  well  suited  f(>r  the 
production  of  every  variety  of  garden 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  celery, 
cucumbers,  onions,  tomatoes,  carrols, 
beets,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  radishes, 
lettuce,  peas,  and  rhubarb,  and  no  better 
markets  exist  anywhere  in  Canada.  Con- 
sidering the  agricultural  opportunities  and 
reputation  of  Ontario,  there  is  sometimes 
a  ridiculous  scarcity  of  vegetables  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  prices  asked 
are  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  cost 
of  production.  Onions  have  been  known 
to  yield  as  many  as  1,200  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  average,  however,  is  very  much 
lower,  about  300  liushcls  being  generally 
obtained.  This  leaves  a  large  margin  of 
profit,  nevertheless,  and  other  vegetables 
prove  equallv  remunerative,  cabbages 
averaging  10  tons  per  acre,  cucumbers 
5  tons,  tomatoes  250  bushels,  and  potatoes 
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200  husliels.  Excellent  market-garden  land 
can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  but 
hitherto  the  industry  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  efficient  men  to  raise  the 
produce. 

Tobacco  Culture 
In  several  of  its  southern  counties 
Ontario,  by  reason  of  its  rich  soil  and 
warm  climate,  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  excellent  grades  of  tobacco. 
In   Essex  and   Kent  the   conditions  are  es- 


of  the  soil.  Improved  farms  ma}'  be 
purchased  at  from  $30  to  $100  per  acre, 
in  which  price  the  value  of  buildings  is 
often  included.  The  best  apple  lands  cost 
from  $40  to  $100  per  acre  ready  for 
planting.  Peach  and  cherry  lands  are 
more  expensive  ;  excellent  farms  may  be 
had  in  tlie  Niagara  district  for  from  $150 
to  I300  per  acre,  but  in  specially  favoured 
situations  the  price  runs  as  high  as  $1,000 
or  $i,200  per  acre.  Good  lands  for  grape 
growing  are   vahied  at  from    $50   to   §200. 


at  a  nominal  price  from  the  Ontario 
Government.  In  the  districts  of  Xipis- 
sing,  Sudbury,  Algoma,  Rainy  River,  and 
Timiskaming,  certain  townships  have  been 
thrown  open  for  sale,  and  to  each  applicant 
there  are  allowed  160  acres.  The  price  is 
50  cents  an  acre,  one-fourth  of  which  is 
payable  at  the  time  of  application  and  the 
balance  in  three  annual  instalments  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  applicant  must 
be  a  male  or  sole  female  head  of  a  family 
or   a    single    man    over    18    years   of   age, 


1.   STREET    SCENE,    FORT    WILLIAM. 


2.   PORT    ARTHUR. 


peciallv  propitious,  and  about  20,000,000  lb. 
were  grown  there  in  191 1.  It  is  also 
grown  in  Lanibton  and  Prince  Edward 
Counties.  Many  kinds  of  tobacco  are 
grown,  but  the  White  Burley  predomi- 
nates. The  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  South-Western  Ontario,  the 
complete  cost  of  cultivation,  including 
the  labour  of  the  grower,  being  about 
850  per  acre,  the  average  crop  1,250  lb. 
per  acre,  and  the  average  price  10  cents 
per  lb. 

The    price    of    agricultural     land    varies 
considerably  witli   the   locality  and  quality 


In  the  newer  districts  along  Lake  h^rie, 
light  lands  suited  for  peach  growing  niav 
be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  $50 
to  1 150  per  acre  and  heavy  lands  at  from 
840  to  1 100  per  acre. 

But  the  man  whose  capital  is  too  small 
to  allow  of  the  purchase  of  a  farm  at  these 
prices  may  yet  become  a  landowner  if  he 
is  prepared  to  forgo  for  some  little  time 
the  advantages  of  living  in  a  settled 
community.  If  he  is  not  averse  to  a  spell 
of  comparative  solitude  and  possesses  the 
resource  and  courage  of  the  pioneer,  he 
may    obtain    land    either    for    notliing    or 
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.ind  must  go  into  actual  and  hoiui-tiilc 
occupation  within  0  months  from  tlie  date 
of  the  purchase,  erect  a  habitable  house 
measuring  at  least  15  by  20  ft.,  clear  and 
cultivate  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  his  holding, 
and  reside  thereon  for  3  years.  Free  lands 
are  available  in  tlie  districts  of  Algoma 
and  Nipissing,  in  the  northerly  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Frontenac, 
Addington,  Hastings,  Peterborough,  Vic- 
toria, and  Simcoe,  and  in  the  districts  of 
Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound.  The  .-\ct  under 
which  these  lands  are  granted  specifies 
200  acres  as  the  most  that  anv  individual 
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may  obtain  a>  a  Ircc  j;iaiu  ;  Mitgic  men 
over  i8  years  of  age,  in  fact,  or  a  married 
man  without  children  under  18  years  of 
age  residing  with  him,  is  only  entitled  to 
a  grant  of  100  acres.  If,  however,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  land  selected 
by  an  applic.inl  who  comes  under  either 
of  the  two  latter  headings  cannot  be  made 
a\'nilablc  for  farming  purposes  on  account 
of  rock,  swamp,  or  lake,  an  allowance  may 
be  made  for  such  waste  land  and  the  total 
gnmt  may  be  increased  up  to  200  acres. 
This  provision  does  not  apply  to  l.ind 
>ituatcd  in  the  districts  of  Nipissing  and 
.Mgoma.  In  addition  to  obt.iiniug  200  acres 
as  a  free  grant,  the  male  head  of  a  family 
or  the  sole  female  he.id  of  a  f.uuily,  having 
a  child  or  children  under  iS  years  of  age 
residing  with  him  or  her  may  purchase 
100  acres  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  acre. 
The  whole  amount  must  be  paid  at  one 
time. 

In  certain  townships,  however,  situated 
in  the  districts  of  Nipissing,  .Algoma,  and 
Thunder  Bay,  the  locatcc,  whether  he  be 
a  single  man  over  iS  or  the  hc.id  of  a 
family  with  children,  is  entitled  to  160  acres 
of  free  land  only,  but  may  purchase  an 
.-idditioiial  160  acres  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
an  acre.  In  the  district  of  Rainy  River, 
the  male  or  sole  female  head  of  a  familv 
with  children  under  iS  is  entitled  to  a 
free  grant  of  160  acres,  and  may  purchase 
an  adjoining  So  acres  at  50  cents  per  acre. 
.V  male  applicant  over  iS  without  children 
is  entitled  to  120  acres  of  free  land  only, 
but  may  purchase  an  adjoining  80  acres 
at  the  same  price. 

The  same  settlement-duties  are  required 
of  each  applicant  for  free  lands  as  in  the 
case  of  the  50-cent  lands,  except  that  at 
least  15  acres  are  to  be  cleared  and  put 
under  cultivation.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  stipulation  regarding  residence  does 
not  debar  a  man  from  working  elsewliere, 
provided  his  absence  from  his  land  docs 
not  exceed  6  months  in  any  one  year. 

The  Government  and  the  Farmer 
The  assistance  rendered  to  the  fanner 
by  the  Government  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  Ontario.  An  agricultural  college 
is  maintained  at  Guelph,  and  practical 
instruction  is  given  in  sucli  subjects  as 
field,  dairy,  poultry,  and  animal  husbandry, 
veterinap,-  science,  and  every  other  subject 
of  which  a  knowledge  is  required  bv 
scientitic   agriculture.      During    igi2    over 


i.ooii  students  were  in  attendance,  and 
specially  chosen  graduates  have  been 
appointed  to  various  counties  to  act  as 
a  medium  between  the  f.irmers  and  the 
Department  of  .Vgricultiire,  ready  to  advise 
on  all  tanning  problems,  to  demonstrate 
newer  methods,  to  assist  in  developing 
l.iti-nt  possibilities,  and  generally  to  work 
for  the  advancement  of  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture.  In  the  different 
departments  of  the  college  itself  there  is 
carried  on  experimental  work  of  great 
service  to  the  province  at  large,  the  results 
of  a  l.irge  number  of  bacteriological, 
entomological,  and  botanical  tests  being 
made  known  to  the  farmers  through 
addresses  at  public  meetings,  newspaper 
articles,  circulars,  and  oilier  means.  Many 
farmers  also  submit  their  dilTiculties  and 
problems  to  the  college,  and  c.irry  011  a 
prolilable  correspondence.  The  (ioveni- 
inent  lias  also  done  the  farmer  an  ex- 
cellent turn  by  the  construction  of  good 
roads. 

Farmers'  clubs  and  associations  have 
been  formed  evervwlierc  and  are  especially 
strong  and  well  organized  in  those  districts 
to  which  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  have  been  appointed.  The 
Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union  has  a  mcinbcrship  of  fullv  5,000 
fanners  and  works  in  close  unison  with 
the  -Vgriculluial  College.  By  its  aid  and 
under  its  supervision  the  farmer  is  enabled 
to  conduct  experiments  on  his  own 
farm  in  .igriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
poultry  raising,  beekeeping  and  agricultural 
chemistry. 

Ill  agriculture  alone  there  are  co-operative 
experiments  on  4,500  farms,  covering  all 
the  most  important  farm  crops  in  the 
province,  and  dealing  with  varieties  of 
crops,  mixtures  of  grains  and  grasses, 
application  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
farmyard  manures,  and  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre.  This  means  much  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture,  each  experiment 
being  an  object-lesson  to  the  farmers  of 
the  locality  around  the  experimental  plots, 
and  the  work  being  the  source  of  new  seed 
grains  that  yield  much  more  than  the  older 
varieties.  Different  varieties  of  seed  having 
been  sent  from  the  college,  the  tanners 
report  back  as  to  how  they  develop,  as  to 
weight  in  grain  and  straw,  etc.,  and  thereby 
give  information  as  to  what  is  done  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  province.  Over 
60.000  experiments  in  agriculture  have 
been  made  since  1886. 
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The  Lumber  Industry 

The    forest    area    of    the    province,    ex- 
cluding  the  district  of  I'atricia,  which    is 
dealt  with    later,  is    estimated    at    io2,ix«) 
sijiiaie  miles.     The  pine    forests   are    said 
to  be  the  most  valuable  011  the    continent 
of    Ameiic.i,    the    qii.inlily    of    pine     still 
standing  on  licensed  lands  being  estimated 
at    7,ooo,ooo,o<in    ft.,    ami    on     iinlii  cimed 
territory    at    13,500,0011,000    fl.       Most    of 
this  is  found  in  the  central    forest    region 
embracing    the    area     between     llu-     rich 
agricultural  lands  of  Southern  Out, irio  and 
the  Olt  iw.i  River.     In  the  southern  part  of 
this  region  there  are  also  found  coiisider- 
.ible    areas   of    birch,    maple,    and    beech, 
with  a  sprinkling  of   other    valuable   hard 
woods  ;    in  the    northern   section    the    red 
and  white   pine  is  mixed  with  spruce  and 
balsam.     North  of  the  central  region    pulp 
producing    trees    predominate.     The    most 
valu.ible  .uid  widely  distributed   variety  is 
the   spruce,   and    growing    with   it   every- 
where  are   the   balsam,   fir,  birch,  poplar, 
and  the  li.iiiksian  pine.     These  forests  have 
been  scarcely  touched,  but  a  dilferent  state 
of   affairs    is   found    in    Southern  Ontario, 
where  the  forest  has  been  almost  extermi- 
nated  and     is    now   represented    only   by 
farmers'   woodlots.     The  following  figures 
have   been   compiled    by   experts    in    the 
employ  of   the   Ontario   Government    and 
convey  a  good  idea  of   the  extent   of  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  province.     The  total 
area   now    covered    by   timber    licence    is 
18,410  square  miles,  of  which   12,469  are  in 
the  western  portion,  5,331   in  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Ottawa,  and  610  in  the  Belleville 
district.     The  total  production  of  sawlogs 
in  1912  was  556,961,514  ft.  board   measure, 
of  which  440,186,217  came  from  the  west, 
100,151,987   from    the    Upper  Ottawa,  and 
16,623,310  from  the  district    of    Belleville. 
The  aver.'ige  cut  of  pine  for  the  two  years 
1911-12  was  536,051,385  ft.  board  measure. 
The  output  of  limber  other  than  pine  showed 
an  increase  for  1912  of  24,093,160  ft.  over 
191  I.     There   was  also  an  increase   in  the 
pulp  wood    of    49,612    cords.     The     most 
notable    expansion     was    in    railway   ties. 
The     quantity    taken     out     in     191 1     was 
4,270,832    ties.     The    quantity    taken     out 
in    1912    was    5,704,459    ties,    showing  an 
increased  output  for  the  year  of  i,433,<i27 
ties.     The  total    revenue  from  woods  and 
forests  for  timber  dues,  bonus,  ground  rent, 
and   transfer  fees  in   19 12   w-as  81,985,662. 
Ontario   leads    in     the     production    of     i/ 
different  kinds  of   wood,   British  Columbia 
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in  the  production  of  5,  and  Quebec  in 
4.  The  total  lumber  cut  in  Ontario  in 
191 1  was  1,716,849  ft.  board  measure,  valued 
at  $30,584,724  ;  giving  the  province  the 
leading  place  in  Canada  with  34'g  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cut. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has 
permanently  withdrawn  from  settlement 
nearly  13000,000  acres  of  Crown  lands  as 
forest  reserves.  These  are  :  Nipigon, 
7,300  square  miles  ;  Tiniagami,  6,000  ; 
Mississaga,  3,000  ;  Quetico,  1,500  ;  Siblev,  70 
— a  total  of  17,870  square  miles  in  Northern 
Ontario ;  Algonquin  Park,  2,060  ;  Rondeau 
Park,  8  ;  Eastern,  100 — a  total  of  2,168 
square  m-iles  in  Old  Ontario,  or  a  grand 
total  for  the  province  of  20,038  square 
miles.  The  greater  portion  of  Algonquin 
Park  is  covered  by  licence,  which  authorizes 
the  cutting  of  certain  classes  of  timber. 

Large  pulp  and  paper  industries  are 
established  at  different  points  throughout 
the  province,  which  derive  their  supplies  of 
raw  material  from  the  extensive  pulp  wood 
areas  belonging  to  the  Crown.  These 
industries  are  situated  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Espanola,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  and 
Dryden,  while  similar  plants  are  being 
constructed  at  Abitibi  and   Fort  Frances. 

Minerals 

Over  38  per  cent,  of  the  minerals  mined  in 
Canada  in  191 2  had  their  origin  in  Ontario, 
the  mineral  product  of  the  province  for 
that  year  being  valued  at  over  $51,000,000. 
With  the  exception  of  coal,  practically 
every  kind  of  metallic  and  non-metallic 
mineral  is  found,  the  principal  varieties 
being  silver,  nickel,  iron,  gold,  and 
copper.  Nearly  $18,000,000  worth  of 
silver,  or  9i'3  per  cent,  of  tlie  Dominion's 
total  output,  was  obtained  from  Ontario's 
mines.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  came 
from  the  Cobalt  district,  where  the  mines 
have  been  developed  at  an  amazing  rate 
during  the  past  8  or  9  years.  In  1904, 
in  fact,  the  total  silver  output  of  Ontario 
only  amounted  in  value  to  $118,376.  In 
the  production  of  nickel  Ontario  occu- 
pies the  leading  position  in  the  world,  for 
although  the  value  of  nickel  produced 
was  nearly  $5,000  less  than  the  value 
of  silver,  it  constituted  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  total  output,  whereas 
the  silver  mined  in  Ontario  was  13  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  output.  The  scarcity  of 
nickel  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  makes 
its  presence  in  Ontario  extremely  valuable. 

Until  igi2  tlie    quantity  of    gold   mined 


in  the  province  was  of  comparative 
insignificance,  but  in  that  year  the  pro- 
duction was  substantial,  amounting  in  value 
to  $2,114,086  as  against  $42,637  in  191 1. 
This  increase  was  due  to  the  commence- 
ment of  steady  milling  operations  by  the 
mines  of  the  Porcupine  district,  although 
there  was  also  an  increased  production 
from  the  older  gold  districts  of  the 
province.  The  St.  Anthony  Mine  at 
Sturgeon  Lake  and  the  Cordova  Mine 
in  the  county  of  Peterborough  are  the 
most    important   among    the    latter. 

Since  1905,  each  year,  with  the  exception 
of  1908,  has  seen  over  $2,000,000  worth 
of  copper  produced  in  Ontario,  while  in 
1912  the  figure  was  as  high  as  $3,635,971. 
The  copper  comes  almost  entirely  from  the 
nickel  copper  ores  of  the  Sudbury  district ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  by-product 
of  these  ores.  The  iron  deposits  are  still 
more  valuable,  the  annual  production 
being  worth  about  $8,000,000.  Most  of  it  is 
found  in  the  district  of  Michipicoten,  the 
remainder  in  Atikokan,  Moose  Mountain, 
Wisner  Township  to  the  north  of  Sudbury, 
at  Burwash  Lake,  and  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Nipigon.  A  little  platinum,  palladium, 
cobalt,  and  lead  is  found,  while  a  long  list 
of  non-metallic  substances  includes  common 
brick,  Portland  cement,  and  natural  gas. 
The  beautiful  marbles  of  the  Bancroft 
quarries  are  being  used  for  decorative 
purposes,  especially  in  public  buildings. 
The  whole  production  of  building  materials 
amounted  in  1912  to  $8,641,369. 

The  Cobalt  silver  camp  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  lecture  delivered  before 
the  International  (ieological  Congress 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Charleton,  M.Inst.M.M.. 
A.R.S.M.  "The  Cobalt  Camp,"  he  said, 
"  is  situated  about  90  miles  north-east  of 
Sudbury,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  copper 
and  nickel  are  found  so  closely  associated 
in  the  latter  district,  occasionally  carrying 
a  considerable  amount  of  gold,  with  but 
little  silver,  whilst  in  the  Cobalt  Field  silver 
in  large  amount  is  associated  with  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  arsenic,  with  but  little  gold 
present  at  any  time.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  importance  of  the  Cobalt 
discoveries  was  recognized.  The  district 
was,  in  fact,  condemned  by  engineers  in 
the  early  days,  who  failed  to  appreciate 
its  immense  value,  and,  although  it  seems 
unlikely  that  mining  will  be  carried  on 
there  to  great  depths,  as  in  some  other 
fields,  this  is  compensated  for  in  other 
ways. 
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"  The  attitude  of  those  who  condemned 
the  district  at  first  was  doubtless  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  veins 
of  rich  ore  are  narrow,  averaging  not 
more  than  4  in.  in  width,  which  would  be 
apt  to  prejudice  many  engineers,  whose 
training  naturally  and  very  properly  makes 
them  liberal  in  their  ideas  but  cautious 
and  conservative  in  business  matters,  and 
they  argued  from  experience  in  other 
cases  of  a  different  kind  that  these 
narrow  veins  would  speedily  cut  out. 

"  The  history  of  Cobalt  has  been  pecu- 
liarly romantic.  The  large  number  of 
veins  and  their  extreme  richness,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  has  fortunatelv  com- 
pensated for  their  small  width,  and  some- 
times several  parallel  veins  and  veinlets 
ramifying  through  the  wall  rocks  give  a 
considerable  width  of  concentrating  and 
rich  ore,  so  that  slopes  are  carried  to  a 
width  of  25  ft.,  or  perhaps  more,  and 
individual  rich  veins  may  carry  2  or  3 
ft.  of  milling  ore  on  either  side  of  them. 
"  In  the  early  days  Cobalt  was  a  poor 
man's  camp,  and  it  was  due  to  the  enter- 
prise and  pluck  of  '  the  prospector  '  that 
it  has  acquired  its  world-wide  renown. 
One  of  the  earliest  'adventurers'  is  said 
to  have  extracted  ore  to  the  approximate 
value  of  $250,000  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,500, 
and  statistics,  I  believe,  show  that  the 
dividends  distributed  by  the  mines  repre- 
sent over  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
output  of  Cobalt. 

"  Fortune,  therefore,  in  this  case  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  optimist  and  of  far- 
sighted  geologists  like  Dr.  Willet  -Miller, 
Arthur  A.  Cole,  and  others,  whose  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  the  district  has 
been  justified,  and  has  led  to  its  being 
opened  up  upon  its  present  scale. 

"The  output  of  Cobalt  in  1904,  it  appears, 
only  amounted  to  15S  tons  of  ore,  worth 
$136,217,  averaging  1,309  oz.  of  silver  per 
ton,  or  5'34  per  cent.;  cobalt  io'2i  per 
cent.  :  nickel,  8-86  per  cent.  ;  and  arsenic, 
45'56  per  cent.  To-day  Cobalt  is  the 
greatest  silver  producer  of  any  single  field 
to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  about  13  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  entire  production, 
whilst  the  white  arsenic  produced  from 
cobalt  ores  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  of 
its  total  output.  The  silver  output  for 
1912  is  given  as  22,393  t°ns  of  ore,  valued 
at  $17,455,080,  and  5,449,732  oz.  of  bullion, 
worth  $3,338,106,  or  a  combined  value  of 
$20,793,186 — that  is,  well  over  £^4, 150,000. 
Upon    the   present   basis  of   production  a 
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rise  of  i  cent  per  o/.  in  ilie  yc;irly 
average  price  of  silver  is  cnlciiUited  lo 
increase  the  income  of  the  producing 
mines  by  $300,000. 

•'  Cobalt  proper  covers  an  area  of  alioiit 
6  square  miles  in  Coleman  Township,  but 
isolated  mines  have  been  fonnil  outside 
the  central  group,  such  as  Ciisey,  iq  miles 
north-east  of  Cobalt  :  the  Wettlaufer.  io 
miles  south-east  :  and  the  M.mn  claims 
and  Miller-l-ake  O'Brien,  at  Ctowganda, 
50  miles  north-west.  The  KIk  \.:\kc 
discoveries  also  lie  in  this  direction.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that 
important  new  discoveries  are  likely  to 
be  n>ade  in  this  vast  area,  whicli  is 
approximately  5,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
much  of  which  has  been  superlicially.  if 
at  all,  prospected  or  examined.  Kven  in 
Cobalt  itself,  owing  to  the  surf.nce  being 
covered  with  much  timber  and  drift 
material,  in  the  early  days  contacts  and 
outcrops  were  concealed  and  difficult  to 
locite. 

•'  The  N-alue  of  the  Cobalt  veins  is 
such  that  '  intensive  prospecting  '  is  being 
carried  on  bv  the  Nipissing  Company  on 
Xipissing  Hill  with  a  hydraulic  monitor, 
which  sweeps  away  the  surface  soil  and 
lays  bare  the  rock  below,  so  that  it  can 
be  closelv  examined  for  silver  streaks  no 
thicker  than  a  knife  blade.  And  no 
doubt  important  new  discoveries  will  be 
made  in  the  district  from  time  to  time  by 
more  thorough  prospecting.  People  on 
the  spot  have  a  marvellous  faith  in  mining 
at  Cob.ilt.  Large  prices  have,  I  believe, 
been  paid  in  a  number  of  cases  for  pro- 
perties upon  which  little,  if  any,  actual 
prospecting  had  been  done  ;  and  important 
concessions  have  been  taken  up  under  the 
lakes  merely  upon  geological  probabilities, 
which  have  in  some  instances  certainly 
repaid  these  apparently  highly  speculative 
ventures." 

Cornuall. — Throughout  the  whole  of  tliis 
district  are  numerous  ports  of  more  or 
less  importance.  At  the  foot  of  the  Long 
Sault  Rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
is  Cornwall,  the  county  town  of  Stormont 
County.  From  1891  to  191 1  the  population 
of  Cornwall  remained  stationary,  but  during 
the  past  three  years  the  town  has  been 
expanding,  and  probably  about  8,000 
people  now  reside  there.  The  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Ottawa  and  New  York 
Railways  run  through  the  town  and  the 
Canadian  Pacilic  Railway  expects  to  be 
there   very  shortly.      A    number   of   small 


I.Kloiiis  have  been  established,  but  it  is 
perhaps  mainly  important  as  the  shipping 
and  receiving  point  for  the  produce  of  anti 
supplies  for  the  agricultural  hinterland. 

Brivkt'illf. — Fifty  or  (ki  miles  farther 
up  the  river  in  a  corner  of  Leetls  County 
is  Hrockville,  which,  like  Cornwall,  also 
holds  rank  as  a  county  town.  Nearly 
io,otK>  people  reside  at  Hrockville  and 
engage  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
small  industries  that  have  sprung  up  llure. 
The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  llospll.il  and 
the  insane  asylum  are  well-known  institu- 
tions, while  other  public  buildings  include 
a  court  house  antl  general  hospital.  At 
Lakes  Rideau,  Charleston,  and  Beverley, 
wliich  are  connected  with  the  town  by 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  excel- 
lent bass  and  salmon  trout  fishing  is 
obtainable.  The  harbour  has  a  di-plh 
varying  from  16  to  40  ft. 

Kingston. — The  most  important  lowii  on 
the  waterway  between  Montreal  and 
Toronto  is  Kingston,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  with 
Lake  Ontario  and  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Rideau  Canal.  The  latter  connects 
Kingston  with  Ottawa,  and  a  large  number 
of  craft  pass  between  its  banks  during 
the  summer  months.  Frontenac  County, 
of  which  Kingston  is  the  county  scat,  has 
good  supplies  of  minerals,  and  within  25 
miles  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest — 
if  not  the  largest — feldspar  mines  in  Canada. 
Considered  in  conjunction  with  large 
deposits  of  silica  sand  which  arc  also  found 
in  the  vicinity,  it  is  believed  that  the  city 
will  attract  manufacturers  of  tiles  and  other 
clay  products.  Its  shipping  facilities  are 
excellent,  for  in  addition  to  its  position  on 
Canada's  great  inland  waterway,  Kingston 
is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  branch  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways.  The  harbour,  part  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui 
River,  is  about  3J  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  depth  from  about  12  to  20  ft.  at  the 
outer  ends  of  the  wharves  to  40  ft.  in  places 
opposite  the  city  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
A  large  number  of  wharves  have  been  built, 
and  there  are  also  two  docks  for  repairing 
vessels,  one  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
Government.  The  population  is  at  present 
22,000,  a  figure  which  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  per  annum.  Some 
30  industries  have  been  established  in 
the  town,  the  most  important  being  loco- 
motive works,  cotton  and  hosiery  mills, 
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a    l.umeiy,   a    biscuit    factory,  and  a  ship- 
building yard. 

Kingston  is  one  of  the  most  imporlant 
eilucational  centres  in  Canada.  The  K'oval 
Military  College  is  practically  llu'  diilv 
me.ins  through  which  commissions  in  llic 
Canadian  Permanent  l'"orie  can  beolil.iincil, 
while  its  certificates  intilk-  llie  holders  to 
ceitain  privileges  in  almost  every  branch 
of  professional  life.  Queen's  University, 
to  which  is  atlacluil  a  School  of  Mines, 
ranks  among  the  great  educational  inslilu- 
lions  on  the  American  Continent. 

/i<7/(!77/£'.— Belleville,  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Oiiinte,  is  the 
port  for  the  d.iiry,  grain  and  fruit  districts 
of  Hastings  County,  and  has  a  population 
of  nearly  12,000.  Its  railway  facililies  aie 
similar  to  those  of  Kingston,  and,  like  tin- 
larger  town,  it  is  in  close  proximity  to 
large  supplies  of  minerals  such  as  talc, 
iron,  asbestos,  niaible,  sulphides,  arsenic, 
and  silver.  The  town  council  offer  free 
sites  to  manufacturers  who  will  establish 
factories  in  the  town,  together  with  a  low 
fixed  rate  of  assessment  for  to  years. 
Cheap  electric  power  is  obtained  from 
Niagara. 

Col'ouig. — One  of  the  prettiest  towns  on 
the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
Cobourg,  to  which  manv  people  from  the 
I'nitcd  States  and  elsewhere  are  attracted 
every  year.  Cobourg,  with  a  population 
of  6,300,  is  the  main  gateway  to  the 
mixed  farming  county  of  Northumber- 
land, and  is  the  home  of  one  or  two 
important  industries.  I-Jy  means  of  the 
offer  of  free  factory  sites  and  tax  exemp- 
tion, the  council  are  endeavouring  to 
attract  more  manufacturers  to  the  town, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  beauties 
will  not  be  spoilt  by  too  many  ugly  build- 
ings or  aggressive  smoke  stacks.  Canada 
cannot  afford  to  have  all  her  summer 
resorts  developed  as  industrial  centres,  and 
Cobourg  might  come  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  very  substantial  income  which  the  town 
at  present  derives  from  tourists. 

Port  Hope. — A  few  miles  beyond  Cobourg 
is  Port  Hope,  a  small  town  of  some  5,000 
people,  where  is  situated  Trinity  College 
School,  a  well-known  boarding  school  for 
boys.  The  town  is  a  port  of  some  con- 
sequence, for  it  has  a  capacious  harbour 
open  practically  all  the  year  round,  wel 
sheltered  from  winds,  and  with  a  depth 
which  varies  from  14  to  iS  fl.  The 
principal  shipments  that  leave  the  port 
are    lumber    and    ore.      A    miscellaneous 
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Collcv-iUMi  I'i  ^ui.ill  iiulii>(in.->  i>  luiiiul  iuri- 
as  at  Oshawa,  the  next  town  of  any  im- 
portance on  the  lake  shore.  Oshawa  has 
7.500  inhabitants  and  is  noted  for  llic 
qnahty  of  sngar  IkcI  j^rown  in  its  ncijih- 
bonrhood. 

SI.  Ciillieritifs. — Followinj;  the  coast 
round  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario  we  pass  the  two  cities  of  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  to  each  of  which  a  special 
article  is  devoted.  M  the  entrance  to 
the  Welland  Canal,  the  waterway  which 
intersects  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  is  St. 
Catherines,  a  town  of  13,000  people. 
Close  by  are  situated  some  saline  spriii}>s 
which  have  proved  an  eflicacious  cure 
for  rheumatism,  gout,  and  skin  diseases. 
St.  Catherines  should  benelit  largely  by 
the  alterations  to  the  Welland  Canal,  which, 
at  a  cost  of  §50,000,000,  is  to  be  made 
^5  miles  long.  200  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom, 
300  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  25  ft.  deep. 
The  town  also  profits  by  the  pro.\iniity 
of  the  famous  Niagara  Kails,  which  are 
situated  on  the  Niagara  River  a  few  miles 
to  the  cast. 

ll'iiulsor. — Situated  in  the  most  southerly 
peninsula  of  the  Dominion  at  a  point 
midway  along  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes, 
where  the  principal  highways  of  commerce 
converge  to  cross  the  international  water- 
w.\vs,  is  the  city  of  Windsor,  with  a  popu- 
Kition  of  over  18,000.  Windsor  has  been 
growing  rapidly  of  recent  times  and  for 
over  two  years  a  new  industry  has  opened 
up  in  the  city  each  month.  It  has  many 
advantages  as  an  industrial  centre,  its 
remarkably  favourable  position  as  a 
central  distributing  point  being  the  most 
pronounced.  The  advantage  of  the  water- 
waj-  and  a  short  rail  route  brings  Winnipeg 
within  as  easy  reach  on  one  side  as  Mon- 
treal on  the  other.  Immediately  across  the 
Detroit  River  is  the  .-Vmerican  citv  of 
Detroit,  the  centre  of  the  .American  auto- 
mobile trade.  The  proximity  of  this  city 
has  no  doubt  been  the  predominating 
influence  in  making  Windsor  the  centre 
of  the  Canadian  automobile  trade,  several 
motor-car  factories  having  been  established 
there.  The  same  condition  permits  of 
a  beneticial  exchange  of  labour,  an 
advantage  both  from  the  employer's 
and  employee's  point  of  view-,  w-hile  the 
presence  of  natural  gas  forms  a  source 
of  cheap  power. 

Windsor  promotes  its  industrial  growth 
by  supplementing  its  natural  advantages 
with  special  concessions  to  manufacturers 


einploMnj.;  .11  least  .'5  li.inds.  \  l.Ktuiy 
district  h.is  been  purchased  liy  the  muni- 
cipality and  furnished  with  water  mains, 
Sewers,  and  paved  roads.  Sites  are  sold 
to  mannfactnriM's  at  S500  an  acre,  and  the 
city,  by  virtue  of  a  special  Act  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature,  exempts  new  factories 
from  the  general  tax  for  10  ye.ns  and 
supplies  free  water   for    the  same   period. 

Saniiii. — There  are  no  large  ports  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Cl.iir.  and  the  next 
place  of  interest  is  Sarnia,  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Clair  River  with  Lake  lluion. 
Sarnia  has  long  been  known  as  a  shipping 
port.  From  the  early  days  of  lake  navi- 
gation it  has  enjoyed  its  full  share  of  the 
marine  trade  that  has  grown  up  on  these 
inland  waters,  and  is  a  port  of  call  for 
several  lines  and  the  terminus  of  one  of 
the  most  important.  Xor  has  its  marine 
trade  been  developed  at  the  expense  of 
its  industries,  for  in  addition  to  a  imniber 
of  saw-mills,  Sarnia  is  tiie  home  of  the 
Canadian  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  several  minor  enterprises. 

Recently,  however,  Sarnia  has  been 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  summer  resort. 
A  handsome  hotel  has  been  built  at 
Sarnia  Beach  and  a  large  n  inn  her  of 
cottages  erected  The  many  dclighllul 
trips  that  the  neiglibourliood  offers  add 
to  its  attractions.  Water  excursions  to 
Detroit  are  a  favour.ible  amusement,  the 
journey  through  the  St.  Clair  Flats,  with 
the  many  quaint  collages  perched  on  piles 
over  the  water,  being  full  of  interest. 
Sarnia  is  also  the  starting-point  for  tiie 
Xorthern  Navigation  Company's  boats 
which  traverse  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior 
to  Fort  William  and  Port  .Artliur. 

Owen  Sound. — Following  the  coast 
round  the  peninsula  formed  bv  the 
northern  section  of  Bruce  Cuuntv  we 
come  to  the  town  of  Owen  Sound, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  bearing 
the  same  name.  Here  some  13,000  people 
form  a  thriving  coninninity  and  are 
engaged  in  developing  the  town  as  a  port, 
an  industrial  centre,  and  a  distributing 
point.  Owen  Sound  Harbour  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  Owen  Sound  Bay,  the 
latter  being  8  miles  wide  at  the  entrance 
and  graduall}'  narrowing  in  the  direction 
of  the  town.  The  bay  is  well  sheltered 
and  affords  good  anchorage  in  6  to  7 
fathoms  of  water.  Within  the  town  rise 
the  smoke  stacks  of  some  35  factories 
and  foundries,  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries being  important,  owing  to  the 
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deposits  ol  nun  existing  but  a  few  miles 
.iw.iy.  Both  the  C.ni.uli.ui  Pacific  and 
(iranil  Tiiiiilc  K.nlways  serve  the  town, 
which  is  the  punil  from  which  a  l.um- 
and  fertile  mixed  farming  counlrv  obtains 
supplies. 

At  Collingwood,  in  Nollaw.is.iga  liav, 
the  I'lr.uiil  Tiunk  Railway  system  trains 
from  all  points  in  Ontario  connect  with 
the  sleameis  for  Sault  Ste  M.irie.  Leaving 
Collingwood,  the  ste.iMur  pisses  oul  on 
to  Georgian  Bay.  with  the  iindiilaling 
range  of  Blue  Mount. liiis  on  llie  left  and 
the  Christian  Islands  on  the  riglit.  Touch- 
ing first  at  the  busy  little  town  of  Meatord, 
the  boat  proceeds  to  Owen  Sound  and 
then  heads  in  a  northerly  diiection,  passing 
Cape  Croker,  Indian  Peninsula,  and  Cabot 
Head,  and  calls  at  the  inleresting  little 
village  of  Killarney.  From  here  the  route 
lies  tlirough  tlie  North  Channel,  which 
separates  the  Island  of  M.mitoulin  from 
the  mainland  and  is  dotted  with  imni- 
merable  islets.  This  part  of  the  voyage 
is  intensely  interesting,  and  for  170  miles 
the  boat  steams  through  a  wonderful 
panorama  of  island  scenery.  Manitoulin 
Island  is  staled  to  be  the  largest  island 
in  the  world  in  inland  water,  being  no 
miles  in  length  and  from  15  to  40  miles 
in  breadtli,  while  the  total  area  is  about 
1,000,000  acres.  Several  small  villages 
on  the  island  are  called  at,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
Current.  This  picturesque  spo 
pupal. ir  with  the  ever-increasing  army  of 
people  who  delight  in  spending  a  vacation 
under  canvas,  for  it  offers  every  facility 
for  boating,  fishing,  and  other  recreations. 
Another  point  of  call  is  Kagawong,  near 
which  are  the  lovely  Bridal  Veil   Falls. 

Satill  Sic  Marie.— Viom  Manitoulin  Island 
the  vessel  proceeds  to  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
touching  at  sundry  small  towns  on  the 
mainland  en  route.  Sault  Ste  Marie  is 
a  town  of  over  ig.ooo  people,  and  has 
given  its  name  to  the  famous  caii.il  which 
connects  Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron. 
One  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment on  passing  through  the  Sault 
Canal,  for  it  is  little  more  than  a  glorified 
lock.  As  a  connecting  link  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  however,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  the  tonnage  which 
annually  passes  through  its  gates  is  said 
to  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  traverses 
the  88  miles  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
tonnage,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
confined  to  8  months  of  the  year,  whereas 
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the  waterway  Itotwcen  I'oil  S.iul  .mil  Siii./ 
is  open  all  the  year  round.  The  canal  i> 
about  ijk  miles  in  length  and  150  ft.  in 
width  at  the  water  surface.  The  appraiches 
to  the  canal  are  channels  cut  through 
Ixiulder  shails,  the  upper  approach  hein}« 
250  It.  wide,  with  a  depth  N-arying  from 
17  to  u)  ft.,  and  the  lower  approach  300  ft. 
wide  with  a  depth  of  n  ft.  The  can.d 
has  one  lock.  900  ft.  lonj<  by  do  ft.  wide, 
built  of  masonry.  M  the  lower  end  of 
the  can.al  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sills 
at  the  lowest  water-level  is  20  ft.  3  in. 
and  the  total  rise  of  this  lock  is  18  ft. 
The  construction  of  the  canal,  which  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  iSi);,  was  bcj;un  in 
1888.  The  dredged  approaches  form  part 
of  the  harbour  of  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

The  town  itself  is  an  industrial  centre 
of  increasing  importance.  Four  at  least 
of  the  industries  which  have  been  estab- 
lished there  are  among  the  largest  of 
their  kind  in  Canada.  One  corporation 
alone  employs  6,000  men  and  another 
over  2,000.  Doubtless  the  establishment 
of  these  works  in  the  town  was  innueiiccd 
bv  its  position,  which  not  merely  makes 
it  an  ideal  distributing  centre,  but  also 
allows  raw  material  and  fuel  to  be  brought 
to  the  factories  with  comparative  ease. 
The  freight  rate  on  coal  from  Lake  Erie 
ports  in  fact  is  only  2ji  cents  per  ton. 
These  large  industries  are  also  bringing 
in  their  train  other  industries,  not  merely 
those  of  an  auxiliary  nature,  but  some 
which  look  to  them  for  their  supplies  of 
raw  material.  One  of  the  largest  cor- 
por.-itions  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  itself  an  important  factor  in  many 
industries,  while  its  by-products  consist 
of  27,000  tons  of  tar,  5,400  tons  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  per  annum,  and  7,500,000  ft. 
of  gas  every  24  hours.  Another  large 
corporation  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulps  and  paper.  Railway  facilities  are 
provided  by  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  which  leaves  the  main  transcon- 
tinental line  at  Sudbury  and  on  the 
American  side  of  St.  Mary's  River  becomes 
known  as  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Sault  Ste  Marie  Railway.  The  Algoma 
Central  and  Hudson  Bay  line  is  also 
being  constructed  northward,  and  after 
crossing  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  will  join  the  Xational  Transconti- 
nental at  Hearst. 

Sault  Ste  Marie  is  naturally  one  of  tlie 
principal  stopping  -  places  for  the  boats 
running  between  Sarnia  and   Port   Arthur 


.md  Kill  Witliau).  The  lirst  part  of  this 
vov.ii.;e  is  across  Lake  Huron,  and  after 
passing  through  the  canal  the  vast 
expanse  of  Lake  Superior  is  crossed.  This 
voyage  is  not  so  popular  with  sightseers 
perhaps  as  the  lleorgian  Bay  route,  for 
much  of  it  is  spent  out  of  sight  of  land. 
It  is,  however,  growing  in  favour  with 
travellers  between  W'esleni  and  Kaslern 
Can.ada. 

Fori  IVilliaiii. — M  the  western  exlremily 
of  Lake  Superior  arc  tlie  twin  towns  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Fori  William.  The  lattci 
is  the  most  inland  city  in  Canada  having 
w.iter  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  is,  next  to  Toronto,  the  most  im- 
portant lake  port  in  the  country.  It 
has  often  been  argued  that  Fort  William 
should  by  rights  hold  the  position  in 
Western  Canada  which  is  to-day  occupied 
by  Winnipeg.  The  supporters  of  the 
theory  point  out  that  under  present 
conditions  vast  quantities  of  merchandise 
are  shipped  across  the  lakes  to  Fort 
William,  iniloadcd,  and  re-loadccl  into 
freight  trains,  carried  to  Winnipeg  and 
stored  in  warehouses  in  that  metropolis, 
and  afterwards  re-loaded  into  the  freight 
cars  and  distributed  throughout  the  W'est. 
Were  the  distributing  warehouses  situated 
at  Fort  William — a  good  many  are,  by 
the  way — the  handling  expenses  would  be 
considerably  reduced.  Winnipeg,  however, 
lies  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile 
country  with  a  large  and  rapidly  growing 
population,  whereas  tlic  country  surround- 
ing Fort  William  has  remained  to  a  great 
extent  undeveloped,  probably  not  without 
cause.  In  the  425  miles  that  separate  the 
lake  port  from  the  Manitoba  metropolis 
there  is  not  one  town  of  importance,  nor 
is  there  one  town  that  shows  any  sign 
of  ever  attaining  importance.  This  is 
probably  why  Fort  William  has  failed  to 
offer  any  serious  competition  to  Winnipeg. 
Nevertheless  Fort  William,  which  to-day 
has  a  population  of  25,000,  is  evidently 
destined  to  occupy  a  very  prominent 
position  among  the  cities  of  Western 
Canada.  Despite  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  grain  raised  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  must  find  its  way  to 
the  markets  of  Eastern  Canada  and 
Europe  through  Fort  William,  and  an 
entrepot  trade  of  great  proportions  must 
be  developed.  Already  the  most  notice- 
able feature  of  the  city  is  the  line  of  huge 
elevators  in  which  grain  is  stored  while 
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awaiting  shipnient.  One  of  them  with 
a  storage  capacity  of  5,75o,<vm)  bushels  is 
probably  the  largest  in  the  wmM.  In- 
dustrial expansion  also  sienis  assured. 
Raw  material  can  be  brought  in  cheaply 
by  water,  while  in  close  proximilv  In  ihc 
city  are  immense  supplies  of  lumber, 
copper,  zinc,  and  iinii.  1  lydroilectric 
power  is  giiier.ited  from  Nakabeka  l'"alls, 
on  llie  N.iminisliiiuia  River,  17  miles 
distant,  wliilc  water  is  secured  from  Loch 
Lomond,  a  lake  of  some  i)  miles  in 
length  and  ovei'  i\  miles  in  breadth, 
situated  about  5  miles  from  the  city.  For 
westward  distributing  purposes  there  are 
the  three  transcontinental  railroads,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  (irand  Trunk  Pacific, 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railways. 
These  advantages  the  city  is  prepared 
to  supplement  with  free  factory  sites, 
exemption  from  taxation  (excepting  for 
schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  parks,  and 
local  improvements),  and  a  fixed  assess- 
ment for  a  number  of  years. 

Poll  Arthur. — The  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Fort  William  are  also  shared  by  the 
city  of  Port  Arthur,  which  lies  but  4  miles 
to  the  cast.  Port  Arthur  was  established 
as  a  municipality  in  1S72,  under  the 
name  of  Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1907.  It 
lias  grown  very  rapidly  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  its  population  has 
increased  from  3,214  in  1901  to  about 
19,000  in  1914.  The  harbour  is  situated 
in  Thunder  Bay,  and  has  been  formed  by 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  with  an 
entrance  at  each  end,  and  a  main  entrance 
between  the  northerly  part  of  the  break- 
water and  the  southerly  part.  The  main 
entrance  between  the  piers  is  366  ft. 
wide,  and  the  depth  of  water  from  20 
to  21  ft.  ;  the  western  entrance  is  1,800  ft. 
wide,  the  water  varying  from  12  to  18 
ft.  in  depth  ;  and  the  eastern  entrance 
is  250  ft.  wide,  witli  a  depth  of  17  ft. 

Port  Arthur  is  itself  a  picturesque  town, 
and  has  many  attractions  for  tourists. 
Its  birch  avenue  is  a  delightful  highway 
running  250  ft.  above  the  lake-level,  and 
between  the  magnificent  birch-trees  that 
flank  its  sides  some  beautiful  views  can 
be  had.  Directly  beneath  the  avenue  lies 
Thunder  Bay,  16  miles  w^ide  and  35  miles 
long,  surrounded  by  bold  and  rugged  hills. 
The  main  outlet  from  the  Bay  to  Lake 
Superior  is  guarded  on  one  side  by 
Thunder  Cape,  known  to  the  Indians  on 
account   of   its   peculiar  formation   as   the 
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steeping  Giant,  wliici)  rises  to  a  liciglit 
of  1,300  ft.,  and  protected  on  the  other 
side  hv  I'ie  Island,  a  long  island  with 
lofty  wooded  hills,  which  almost  joins  the 
mainland  to  the  sonth.  Between  these 
two  guardians  of  the  entrance  to  Port 
Arthur  and  its  twin  city,  Kort  William, 
lie  two  small  islands  called  the  Welcome 
Islands.  In  the  distance  can  be  pl.iinly 
seen,  over  the  low-lying  Welcomes,  the 
lx)ld  headlines  of  Isle  Royale  rising  from 
the  w-aters  of  Lake  Superior.  In  another 
direction  can  he  seen  the  towering  heights 
of  Mount  McKay. 

Xorlli  Biiy. — Of  the  towns  in  this  northern 
mining  district,  Sudbury,  North  Bay,  and 
Cobalt  are  the  most  important,  while 
Haileybury.  named  after  the  Knglish 
School  of  that  name,  is  also  coming  into 
prominence.  Xorth  Hay,  on  the  noi  ihern 
shore  of  Lake  Xipissing,  has  a  population 
of  nearly  10,000  and  hopes  to  become  a 
lake  port  by  the  deepening  of  the  French 
River  connecting  Lake  Nipissing  with  the 
ttcorgian  Bay,  a  part  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal  scheme.  Its  industries  are  mainly 
connected  with  the  timber  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  country,  and  it  is  also 
an  outfitting  point  tor  tlie  Colxilt  mining 
district. 

Cobalt. — Cobalt,  on  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway,  has  a  population 
of  some  5,000,  which  is  engaged  almost 
wholly  in  local  mining  enterprises.  It 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  wooden  or 
canvas  mining  towns  that  sprang  up  all 
over  California  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  centurj',  however,  for  although  its 
streets  are  unpaved  and  often  ill-kept,  its 
buildings  are  of  a  surprisingly  substantial 
nature,  and  it  has  most  of  the  conveniences 
and  utilities  to  be  found  in  any  other 
modern  town.  The  roads  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  it  should  be  said,  are  much 
better  than  the  average  roads  of  rural 
Canada. 

Sudbury. — There  are  few  schoolboys  w-ho 
are  not  familiar  with  the  name  of  Sudbury, 
for  the  most  elementary  geographical  text- 
books rarely  fail  to  mention  the  town 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  worlds 
supply  of  nickel  is  obtained.  The  mines 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  employ 
several  thousand  men,  while  three  miles 
from  the  town  stands  what  is  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  nickel  smelter  in  the  world. 
Sudbury  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
with    that   corporation's    Son    branch,   and 


has  a  population  of  about  S.ixk).  It  is  a 
well-built  town  and  is  well  c.ired  for  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  having  many 
miles  of  line  broad  granolithic  walks, 
an  excellent  supply  of  water,  and  good 
electric  light  and  sewer  systems.  The 
agricultural  pursuits  of  the  neighbouring 
rural  conimunily,  which  consists  largely 
of  Krench-Canadians,  aie  n\ixed  farming 
and  veget.ible  growing. 

Kenoiii. — Just  to  the  east  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  and 
at  places  extending  into  the  latter,  is  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  an  irregular  sheet 
of  water  extending  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  north 
to  a  point  beyond  the  International 
boundary  in  the  south.  Upon  its  nortliern 
shore  stands  the  thriving  Town  of  Kcnora, 
a  divisional  point  of  the  Canadian  Pacilic 
Railw.iy.  with  a  permanent  population  of 
6,500. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  witli  its  islands 
and  surrounding  territory  is  one  of  the 
most  entrancing  spots  in  Canada  and  is 
annually  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists, 
holiday-makers,  and  sportsmen.  It  is 
studded  with  innumerable  islands,  upon 
many  of  which  summer  cottages  of 
e.xceptional  luxury  have  been  erected  by 
wealthy  citizens  of  Winnipeg  and  F;astcrn 
and  Western  Canada.  In  its  depths  thrive 
countless  thousands  of  fish — trout,  perch, 
pickerel,  bass,  and  maskinongc  ;  upon  its 
placid  bosom  Hoat  great  Hocks  of  water- 
fowl, and  upon  its  islands  and  sliorcs 
roam  moose,  deer,  and  bear. 

The  headquarters  for  this  magnificent 
sporting  region  is  Kenora,  a  town  as 
picturesque  as  the  surrounding  countrv 
is  beautiful.  The  people  who  visit  the 
town  in  the  summer — many  of  tlieni  make 
it  a  permanent  summer  abode — are  gene- 
rally of  the  well-to-do  classes,  who  demand 
a  verv  higli  standard  of  comfort.  Con- 
sequently the  public  utilities  such  as  water, 
sewerage,  lighting,  and  so  on,  are  of  the 
first  order,  and  the  leading  hotels  arc 
.splendidly  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  The  enterprise  of  the 
builder  has  provided  a  host  of  pretty 
cottages,  which  are  eagerly  rented  for 
the  summer  months.  The  boat  builders 
maintain  large  numbers  of  motor-boats, 
sailing-boats,  and  other  craft  which  are 
much  in  demand,  especially  during  tiie  big 
regattas  which  are  held  at  different  periods 
and  at  which  oarsmen  from  Wiiniipeg, 
St.  P.iul,  Uuhith,  Minneapolis,  f^egina, 
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Portage  L.i  Pr,iirie,  h'oi  1  William,  and 
Poll  Arthur  compete.  It  is  from  Kenora 
lh,it  one  may  start  on  the  finest  watei 
trip  Id  be  had  anywhere.  Mere  is  situ 
.itcd  Ihe  head  oflice  of  the  Rainy  River 
Navigation  Company,  whose  steel  steamei  s 
the  Kiiii'iii  and  .li^ttiiiihi  make  the  rt)und 
hip  fruni  Kenora  lo  Kort  l-rances  via 
Warroad  ami  Rainy  River.  All  these 
pleasures  and  manv  nlliers  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  man  who  takes  up  his  abode 
at  (ine  of  the  comfortable  hotels  in  the 
town.  The  robust  individual  who  enjoys 
Ihe  simpler  comforls  of  camp  life  will 
find  Kenora  a  good  place  in  which  to 
acquire  his  outfit,  and  if  he  is  after  big 
game  he  may  engage  there  a  competeiil 
guide  lo  show  him  the  niosl  likely  spots. 
When  lie  is  lired  of  the  solitmie  of  Ihe 
wilds  he  can  return  to  Kenora  and 
exchange  these  deliglils  for  the  pleasure 
of  cheerful  society  and  congenial  com- 
panionship. 

The  periiKineiil  population  In  engaged 
partly  in  preparing  and  catering  for  the 
influx  of  summer  tourists  and  partly  in  the 
industries  thai  liave  made  their  head- 
quarters at  Kenora.  The  town  is  the 
centre  of  a  fine  lumbering  district,  and 
several  mills  have  been  erected.  In  this 
connection  it  may  he  said  that  Kenora 
offers  great  opportunities  for  the  pulp 
industry,  since  in  addition  to  uiiliiiiitcd 
supplies  of  timber  there  is  ample  developed 
and  undeveloped  water  power.  It  may 
be  said  here  that  the  Backus  Brooks 
interests  liave  purchased  the  great  power 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  Winnipeg 
River,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  horse- 
power, and  will  commence  the  erection  of 
a  loo-lon  pulp   mill  at  an  early  date. 

While  Ontario  is  the  province  in  which 
agricultural  science  has  made  the  greatest 
advances,  it  is  also  the  leading  industrial 
province  of  the  Dominion.  The  latest 
figures  available  show  that,  in  1910,  8,001 
manufacturing  estabhshments  employed 
238,817  hands  and  produced  goods  to  the 
value  of  *579,8io,225.  The  tendency  is 
towards  the  gradual  elimination  of  small 
workshops  and  the  substitution  of  large 
factories  with  heavy  outputs.  This  is  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  figures  for  1905,  which 
show  that  while  the  number  of  establish- 
ments in  the  province  in  that  year  was 
only  five  fewer  than  in  1910,  the  hands 
employed  numbered  but  189,370,  and  the 
goods  produced  were  valued  at  $367,850,002. 
Nevertheless    a   host    of    small    indii>^trics 
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produv.iMi;  .III  iiuHiiu-  \.iiiii_v  111  WMif 
llourisli  ill  every  part  of  the  province, 
and  there  is  still  ample  scope  lor  many 
more.  Toronto.  Maniilton,  and  London 
are  the  main  manuracturing  centres,  and 
have  been  separately  dealt  with  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.  Tliere  are  many  other 
towns,  however,  in  which  the  factory 
whistle  is  .it  cert.iiii  tionrs  the  predominant 
sound.  Most  of  these  are  situated  in  the 
south-west  of  the  province,  the  country 
between  Hamilton  and  London  containing 
a  number  of  towns  with  a  population  of 
10,000  or  more.  Of  these  Brantford  l.ikes 
the  foremost  place. 

Brantford. —  Brantford  has  a  population 
of  30,000  and  lies  on  the  (irand  Trunk 
Railway  almost  midw.iy  between  the  two 
great  centres  of  Hamilton  and  London. 
Within  its  confines  is  manufactured  ahiiost 
every  commodity  that  tlic  farmer  is  likely 
to  require  ;  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a 
farmer  in  Canada  who  does  not  use  sjoods 
made  in  Brantford.  Beer,  binder  twine 
and  butter,  cigars,  candy  and  cement 
furnaces,  lire-engines  and  flour,  are  but 
a  few  of  the  wares  that  have  their  origin 
in  this  rising  city.  While  in  point  of 
size  Brantford  is  about  fifteenth  among 
the  cities  of  Canada,  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  which  produce 
a  greater  volume  of  factory-made  goods. 
.A.  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods 
made  in  Brantford  are  sold  to  Canadian 
consumers,  but  the  trade  with  foreign 
countries  and  Great  Britain  is  increasing 
year  by  year. 

For  many  years  Brantford  has  been 
known  as  the  Telephone  City,  for  it  was 
here  that  Dr.  Oraham  Bell  conducted 
his  experiments  on  and  brought  to  per- 
fection the  telephone.  The  house  on 
Tutela  Heights,  from  which  the  first  line 
ran  and  from  which  Dr.  Bell  talked  to  a 
friend  in  the  city,  still  stands,  and  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Bell  Memorial 
Commission,  who  have  also  laid  out  a 
park  in  memory  of  the  inventor. 

Gtielph. — Next  to  Brantford  in  point  of 
population  in  this  part  of  the  province 
is  Guclph,  a  cit\'  of  about  20,000  souls, 
lying  about  30  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
former  city.  There  arc  nearly  70  different 
industries  established  in  the  town,  while 
recently  the  council  have  induced  one  of 
the  largest  companies  manufacturing  food 
products  in  America  to  open  a  branch 
there.  Guelph  has  excellent  railway 
facilities,  being   on    the   main    line   of  the 


ui.uui  Iruiik  Railway  and  on  the 
Wellinglon,  Cirey,  and  Bruce  division  of 
the  same  system.  It  is  also  on  the 
Toronto,  Ilamillon,  and  I'loderich  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Toronto  Suburban  Kleclric  Railway.  Like 
most  Canadian  towns  it  is  constantly 
striving  to  attract  fresh  industries,  and 
offers  free  factory  sites,  low  taxes,  cheap 
power,  and  cheap  gas. 

.\s  a  residential  city  Guelph  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  The  broad,  well-paved 
and  well-lighted  streets,  the  beautiful 
avenues  of  shady  trees,  the  picturesque 
dwellings,  and  the  charming  parks  com- 
bine to  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
cities  of  its  size  in  the  country.  Its  public 
utilities  arc  all  in  the  hands  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  in  connection  with  llii^  inii>l 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  Guelpli  is  the 
only  city  in  Canada  in  which  a  3-cenl 
tram  fare  is  in  operation  at  all  hours.  In 
all  other  cities  the  usual  fare  is  5  cents, 
whether  the  passenger  is  going  300  yards 
or  3  miles.  About  t;  miles  from  the  city 
is  Fuslinch  Lake,  a  charming  summer 
resort  of  ever-increasing  popularity. 

Berlin. — One  of  the  more  recent 
municipalities  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  Canadian  cities  is  Berlin,  which  has  a 
population  of  18,300.  Berlin  was  founded 
bv  emigrants  from  Switzerland  and  South 
Germany,  and  tlie  majority  of  its  leading 
citizens  are  of  German  birth  or  ancestry. 
Their  native  genius  for  manufacturing 
has  found  vent  in  the  establishment  of 
about  130  factories,  the  principal  goods 
produced  being  furniture,  rubber,  shirts, 
collars,  and  leather.  Despite  the  pre- 
ponderance of  factories,  however,  the 
city  is  very  picturesque  and  clean,  and 
in  Victoria  Park  it  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pleasure  grounds  in  the  province. 
An  artificial  lake,  studded  with  verdant 
islets  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  shady 
trees  and  flowers,  is  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, while  large  crowds  are  generally 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  zoological 
gardens,  where  a  collection  of  Canadian 
wild  animals  and  birds  is  maintained. 
The  residents  have  signalized  their  love 
of  the  Fatherland  and  their  loyalty  to 
the  country  of  their  adoption  .by  two 
monuments  erected  to  Queen  Victoria  and 
Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

SI.   Thomas. — Included   in   the  galaxy  of 

industrial  towns  that  make  South-Western 

Ontario   so   prosperous  is  St.  Thomas,   in 

which     i6,cx)o    people    have     m.ide    their 
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homes.  SI.  Thomas  is  the  coiintv  town 
of  IClgin  County  and  is  surrounded  by  •' 
rich  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  country 
through  which  run  a  ninnbei  of  lailwav 
lines  that  converge  on  the  town.  .\ii 
electric  railway  unites  it  with  Port  Slaiikx , 
8  miles  distant,  from  whence  steamship 
coinnuinicttion  is  afforded  with  CKvi  I.iihI, 
Detroit,  and  other  places  on   the  lakes, 

Slralforil. —  In  the  county  of  Perth  is  a 
city  be.iiing  the  historic  name  of  Stratford. 
Like  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  it  stands 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Kivei  .Nvon,  but 
an  Avon  that  in  charm  and  lieauty  falK 
short  of  the  stream  in  the  ICnglish  Mid- 
lands. The  names  of  the  chief  characters 
created  by  .Shakespeare  have  been  per- 
petuated in  the  Canadian  city  by  tlieii 
application  to  wards  and  stieels.  Com- 
mercially Stratford  is  a  distributing  point 
of  importance,  for  branches  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railwaj'  radiate  in  every  direction. 
This  gicat  transportation  company  has 
built  huge  shops  close  to  its  passenger 
station  for  the  repair  of  engines  and  other 
works,  where  about  1,000  men  are  em- 
ployed. Industrially  the  city  does  not 
rank  with  such  centres  as  Brantford, 
Guelph,  and  Berlin,  but  is  nevertheless 
renowned  for  its  wood-working  plants. 

(iail. — .\bout  midway  between  Brantfor<l 
and  Berlin  lies  the  town  of  Gait,  the  centre 
of  an  iron  industry  of  considerable  pm 
portions.  Gait  constitutes  one  of  tin- 
few  instances  in  which  the  centralization 
of  industries  has  been  effected  in  Canada, 
the  majority  of  the  manufacturing  cities 
producing  the  widest  possible  variet)'  of 
goods.  Why  the  iron  industry  should 
have  made  such  progress  in  Gait  is  not 
easv  to  understand,  for  both  coal  and  pig 
iron  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
There  are  12,000  residents  in  Gait,  and 
others  arc  constantly  arriving  attracted  by 
the  situation  of  the  city  and  the  excellence 
which  marks  the  government  of  its  muni- 
cipal affairs. 

Woodstock. — Another  town  in  tiiis  popu- 
lous section  of  Ontario  which  can  boast 
a  population  of  io,ock5  is  Woodstock, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
Oxford,  one  of  the  best  farming  counties 
in  Ontario.  Served  by  eight  railway  lines, 
it  has  become  a  distributing  centre  of  great 
importance  and  also  possesses  a  number 
of  small  industries.  The  River  Thames 
Hows  through  the  town  and  alTords 
splendid  opportunities  for  boating  and 
other  aquatic  sports. 
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Gcorgclou'ii. — In  the  county  of  Halton, 
which  borders  the  southern  extremity  of 
L;ilce  Ontario,  is  the  village  of  George- 
town, which  is  likely  to  become  of  greater 
importance  in  a  few  years  hence  than 
it  is  to-day.  Georgetown  will  be  a  station 
on  the  Toronto  Suburban  Railway  from 
Toronto  to  Guelph,  which  has  already 
reached  the  village,  and  will  -be  in  opera- 
tion in  1914.  Being  but  30  miles  from  the 
Ontario  capital,  Georgetown  may  con- 
lidentlv  expect  to  benefit  in  no  small 
degree  by  this  railway,  which  will  in  all 
probability  effect  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  entire  strip  of  country 
through  which  it  runs.  The  Canadian 
I'acilic  Railway  has  also  surveyed  a  route 
through  the  village,  which  is  at  present 
served  by  two  lines  of  the  (irand  Trunk 
Railway,  one  running  north  and  south 
and  the  other  east  and  west. 

Georgetown  has  a  population  of  about 
1,800  people,  and  was  founded  by  Mr. 
George  Kennedy,  who  settled  with  his 
family  in  the  locality  in  the  year  1820. 
These  were  the  first  settlers,  and  even  in 
1837  there  were  onlv  three  families  in 
the  settlement.  In  that  year,  however, 
a  woollen  mill  was  erected  there  by  the 
Barber  Bros.,  and  more  people  came  to 
take  advantage  of  the  employment  thus 
provided.  Until  then  the  settlement  was 
generally  known  as  "  Hungry  Hollow,"  but 
it  was  doubtless  felt  that  the  newly  found 
prosperity  should  be  attended  by  the 
abolition  of  what  would  henceforth  prove 
a  misnomer,  and  the  name  of  Georgetown 
was  given  the  place  after  its  founder 
George   Kennedy. 

The  industrial  venture  of  the  Barber 
Bros,  was  followed  three  years  later  by 
the  erection  of  a  store  b\'  Mr.  ].  Sumpten 
and  at  the  same  time  the  first  church  was 
built.  .\  second  store  was  opened  in  1842, 
and  so  the  gradual  assembling  of  a  com- 
munity went  on  for  some  years.  With 
the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
matters  progressed  more  rapidly,  and  in 
1864  the  settlement  obtained  incorporation 
as  a  village.  Other  small  industries  were 
established,  among  them  being  what  are 
claimed  to  be  the  first  paper  mill  and 
first  knitting  machine  factory  in  Canada. 
To-day  there  are  found  within  the  precincts 
ol  the  village  one  paper  mill,  two  coated 
paper  mills,  two  knitting  machine  factories, 
two  woollen  mills,  two  greenhouses,  a  shoe 
I  factory,  two  glove  factories,  an  evaporator 
factory,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  a  foundry, 


four  brick  yards,  and  a  carriage  factory,  and 
tile  Board  of  Trade  state  that  a  paper  box 
and  canning  factory  might  be  established 
there  with  advantage.  The  village  also 
supports  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Side  by  side  with  its  industrial  develop- 
ment has  been  the  village's  municipal 
progress.  Fortv-five  thousand  dollars  were 
spent  in  installing  a  gravitation  water 
svstem  and  $20,000  in  installing  a  hydro- 
electric light  and  power  plant.  A  large 
public  school  contains  10  rooms,  and 
more  advanced  courses  may  be  taken  at 
the  High  School,  a  4-room  building. 
The  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
also  been  developed  and  several  of 
the  leading  edifices  in  Toronto  are 
built  of  the  grey  "  free  stone "  obtained 
there. 

The  country  round  Georgetown  is  one 
of  the  best  dairy  and  mixed  farming 
districts  in  Ontario,  and  all  the  produce 
grown  there  finds  a  ready  market  in 
Toronto  and  Guelph.  Fruit  farming  is 
also  very  successful  here.  Good  farms, 
with  all  necessary  buildings,  may  be 
purchased  at  from    $80   to    ?ioo  an    acre. 

Peterborough . — The  section  of  Ontario  in 
which  these  cities  and  towns  lie  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  province  and 
industrially  probably  the  most  important 
part  of  Canada.  In  other  parts  of  Ontario, 
however,  are  other  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive towns,  of  which  some  mention 
must  be  made.  The  largest  and  best 
known  i--  Peterborough,  which  includes 
within  its  boundaries  some  22,500  people, 
the  population  having  increased  to  that 
figure  from  11,239  '"  1901.  Peterborough, 
like  certain  western  cities,  gains  by  reason 
of  its  comparative  isolation,  being  the  only 
citv  of  anv  importance  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  from  Montreal  to  Toronto.  It  has 
a  number  of  factories  and  does  an  extensive 
distributing  business  with  the  surrounding 
territory. 

Sniilh's  Falls. — Between  Peterborough 
and  Montreal  only  one  town  has  a  popula- 
tion greater  than  6,000,  Smith's  Falls  in 
Lanark  County  being  the  chosen  home 
of  about  7,000  people.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  will 
shortly  be  served  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway.  A  few  small  industries  have  been 
established  there  and  the  neighbouring 
Rideau  Lake  is  a  fine  summer  resort. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe 
are  the  two  towns  of  Barrie  and  Orillia, 
both  of  which  have  a  population  of  about 
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7,000,  and  are  connected  with  one  another 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  in 
summer  by  steamboat.  Both  have  certain 
small  industries  and  are  in  constant  com- 
petition for  new  factories,  Barrie  offering 
a  loan,  free  sites,  free  water,  and  exemption 
from  taxes,  while  Orillia  holds  out  the 
inducement  of  cheap  sites,  cheap  power, 
and  fi.xed  taxation.  The  latter  is  a  favourite 
summer  resort  where  good  boating  and 
fishing  may  be  had,  while  vvielders  of  the 
cleek  and  mashie  will  find  a  fair  golf  course 
at  their  disposal.  A  town  of  similar  size 
and  equal  importance  is  Pembroke,  on 
the  main  transcontinental  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  105  miles  west 
of  Ottawa.  Good  trout  fishing  may  be  had 
on  the  Ottawa  River,  while  10  miles  away 
at  Petawawa  is  the  Central  Military  Camp. 

Lindsay. — Situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Trent  Canal  and  served  by  both  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways, 
Lindsay  is  by  far  the  most  important  town 
in  the  county  of  Victoria,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation verging  upon  8,000. 

While  the  town  is  not  so  old  as  some 
of  its  neighbours,  its  history  nevertheless 
may  be  taken  as  commencing  in  1825, 
the  year  in  which  the  first  settler  arrived 
in  the  locality.  For  years  this  pioneer  must 
have  led  a  lonelj'  existence,  for  1 1  years 
later  there  were  only  two  settlers  on  the 
plot  of  land  which  now  constitutes  the 
site  of  the  town  of  Lindsay.  During  that 
period  the  township  of  Ops  was  laid  out 
and  surveyed  for  settlement,  400  acres 
in  the  centre  and  lying  along  the  bank 
of  the  River  Scugog  being  granted  to  a  Mr. 
Purdy.  It  is  to  this  gentleman  tliat  history 
attributes  the  erection  of  the  first  saw-mill 
in  the  county  of  Victoria,  and  around  this 
outpost  of  industry  there  was  gradually 
formed  a  small  hamlet  known  as  Purdy's 
Mill.  The  name  of  Lindsay  was  given 
to  the  community  shortly  afterwards, 
tradition  saying  that  it  was  so  named  after 
a  surveyor  who  died  and  was  buried  in 
tlie  plot  constituting  the  townsite. 

In  1851  the  village  contained  300  people 
and  its  original  solitary  industry  had  been 
supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  a 
grist  mill,  carding  mill,  foundry,  and 
tannery.  Six  years  later  saw  the  erstwhile 
village  incorporated  as  a  town  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Port  Hope,  Lindsay,  and 
Beaverton  Railway  was  opened  for  traffic. 
At  the  same  time  there  arose  the  prospect 
of  a  separation  of  the  county  of  Victoria 
from  the  county  of  Peterliorough,  in  which 
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event  it  was  cotilidontly  fell  that  Lindsiiy 
would  become  the  comity  town  ol  the 
former.  The  provision  of  a  t|uick  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world — 
communication  moreover  with  a  port — 
added  to  the  expectation  of  unrirallcd 
prestige  in  the  county  proved  of  no  little 
benelit  to  the  town.  The  .in\bition  of  the 
inhabitants  was  quickened,  and  their 
enthusiasm  induced  others  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  town.  The  separation  of  the 
counties  was  elTected  in  i8(ii  and  the 
hopes  of  the  citizens  that  Lindsay  would 
become  a  county  town  were  realized.  The 
census  of  that  year  gave  the  town  a 
population  of   1,907. 

In  the  same  year  there  occurred  a 
dis;istrous  lire,  which  swept  through  llie 
town  and  destroyed  practically  the  whole 
business  quarter.  One  building  was  left, 
a  brick  structure  that  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  many  substantial  blocks  that  have 
since  been  erected,  .\mong  the  lirst  build- 
ings to  be  put  up  after  the  lire  was  the 
Central  School,  in  which  were  conducted 
the  public  school  and  high  school  classes. 
This  building  was  the  lirst  of  several  which 
are  now  devoted  to  the  training  of  the 
voung,  and  was  afterwards  pulled  down 
and  replaced  by  a  far  more  commodious 
structure.  But  although  the  citizens 
speedily  and  energetically  took  in  hand 
the  rebuilding  of  their  town,  it  was  some 
years  before  Lindsay  was  provided  witli 
the  conveniences  looked  for  in  a  modern 
town. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  limited  water 
service  for  fire  purposes  was  maintained, 
a  water  wheel  at  the  mill  being  put  in 
motion  in  the  event  of  fire  and  thus  pro- 
viding the  necessary  power,  but  it  was 
not  until  1892  that  a  private  company 
installed  a  water  system  for  all  purposes. 
This  was  purchased  by  the  municipality 
about  10  years  later  and  has  since  been 
verv  largely  extended.  Extension  indeed 
has  been  very  necessary,  for  while  Lindsay's 
population  in  1892  was  about  6,000  it  is 
now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  8,000.  Follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  a  water  system  a 
scries  of  sewers  was  installed  and  is  now 
connected  with  all  the  buildings  in  the  more 
important  sections  of  the  town. 

In  1883  a  gas  plant  was  established  and 
the  dangerous  and  less  efficient  parafiin 
lamp  very  largely  discarded.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  gas  had  to  make  way  for 
electricity,  and  the  gas  plant  was  eventually 
destroyed.     It    has    been    suggested    that 


the  latter  occurrence  is  a  matter  for  legret, 
as  with  proper  nian.igemenl  it  might  have 
been  made  a  public  utility  of  some  value. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  town 
of    Liudsjiy,  from    the   date    that    the    first 
settler   erected    his   wooden  shanty  to  the 
d.iy  when  it  found  itself  a  town,  completely 
equipped  with  everything  necessary  to  sure 
.md  rapid  progress.     During  the  past  few 
years  it   has  been   making   its   advantage-, 
more  widely  known  and  is  leaving  behind 
many  of   the  towns   that    tliirly  years  ago 
looked    upon    it   as   a    iianilel    of    present 
insignificance    and     fuUiie    unimportance. 
Five  banks   have  discovered  that   Lindsay 
offers    scope   for    their    efforts    and    have 
opened  liranches  there.     Seven  hotels  have 
been    erected    to   accommodate   the   ever- 
increasing  army  of   commercial    travellers 
that  periodically  visits  the  town  to  solicit 
the  custom  of  its  prosperous  store-keepers. 
.\  public  library  equipped  with  a  splendid 
and  well  chosen  selection  of  books  provides 
a  happy  means  of  spending  the  long  winter 
evenings.     The    Ross    Memorial    Hospital, 
open  not  merelv  to  the  residents  of  Lindsay 
but  to  the  rural   population  of  the  neigh- 
bouring   countryside,   is   one   of    the   best 
equipped    in    Ontario,   and    cost    $roo,ooo 
to    erect.     The    Agricultural    Park    has  a 
grand  stand  with  seating  capacity  for  ovei 
2,000   people,    and    the    annual    fair    held 
there  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  province. 
Its  railway  facilities  are  of  the  best.     The 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  system   radiates   in 
seven  different  directions,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  enters  the  town  from  four 
quarters.     By  means  of   the  Trent  Valley 
Canal  cheaper,  if  slower,  access  is  had  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages  the  town 
has  electric  power  and  lighting  from  two 
different  sources  under  the  control  of  one 
management,  an  arrangement  that  ensures 
continuity  of  current.     It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  during  recent  years  the  efforts 
of  the  municipality  to  attract  industries  has 
met  with  no  little  success.     The  surround- 
ing countrj'  contains  excellent  land  for  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  while  vast  lumber- 
ing   and    mineral   resources   exist    to    the 
north.     The  little  mill  that  Purdy  erected 
nearly  90  years  ago  has  proved  the  fore- 
runner of   many  industries,  one  of  which 
at    least    is   of    international    importance. 
For  the  leather  industry  and  allied  trades, 
woollen  manufactures,  wood- working  shops, 
machinerj-   and   agricultural   factories,   art 
metal    works,    and    flour     and     saw-mills, 
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the  town  has  proved  well  .idapted.  Ample 
facilities  for  cold  storage  have  contrihiiled 
to  the  development  of  a  large  expoi  I  li.ide 
in  dairy  and  poultry  products,  while  building 
operations  have  been  simplified  and  en- 
couraged by  the  local  manufacture  «( 
bricks,  Lindsay  has  long  since  nali/icl 
its  early  ambitions  and  has  set  itseli  ;i  new 
mark.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  spiiil  oi 
its  citizens  and  the  energy  of  its  piihlie 
men  will  go  uni  ew.ii  (led.  .tiid  llie  cities 
of  Ontario  may  one  day  have  to  extend 
the  hand  of  brothei  hood  to  the  metropolis 
of  Victoria  Cmmly. 

Willaiid. —  In  a  corner  ol  the  Niaj^ara 
peninsula  that  sep.arates  Lake  Ontario  from 
Lake  Krie  is  the  town  of  Welland,  where 
about  10,000  people  reside.  Despite  ils 
comparatively  small  population,  Welland 
impresses  the  stranger  as  being  an  excep- 
tionally progressive  town  and  one  that 
should  rapidly  become  more  prominent. 
II  has  excellent  railway  facilities  and  is 
besides  upon  the  well-known  Welland 
Canal,  which  cuts  the  peninsula  from  SI. 
Catherines  to  Port  Colborne.  It  possesses 
also  the  advantage  of  unlimited  electric 
power  obtained  from  Niagara  Falls  and  Dc 
Cew  Falls  and  supplied  to  consumers  at  the 
low  rale  of  approximately  $15  per  horse- 
power per  annum  for  24-hour  service.  In 
addition  the  district  is  rich  in  natural  gas, 
which  is  sold  at  Welland  for  25  or  30  cents 
per  1,000  ft.  for  domestic  purposes  and  at 
lower  rates  to  manufacturers.  The  Niagara 
peninsula  is  an  agricultural  region  of  great 
fertility,  a  condition  that  has  undoubtedly 
exercised  its  influence  over  the  cost  of 
living  in  Welland,  which  is  lower  than  the 
average  in  Canada. 

Chalham. — But  one  town  of  importance 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  in  the  entire 
province.  Chatham,  the  county  town  of 
Kent,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  winding 
Thames,  is  a  most  deliglitful  spot.  The 
residential  districts,  with  their  well-swept 
roads,  lined  with  beautiful  maple-trees,  are 
almost  ideal  and  evoke  admiration  of  all 
who  behold  them.  During  the  suninier 
months  scores  of  sightseers  from  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  cruise  up  the  river 
in  yachts  or  other  craft  to  view  the 
beauties  of  the  Maple  City,  as  Chatham  has 
been  named.  About  14,000  people  reside 
at  Chatham,  where  quite  .1  number  of  in- 
dustries have  been  established  and  where 
other  manufacturers  have  expressed  their 
intention    of    building    factories,    induced 
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thereto  l>y  the  oHcr  ol  licc  mIcs  on  U).m>. 
free  wiiter.  ;\iul  tax  exemption. 

Mention  lias  been  made  in  tlic  preccdinj; 
paragraphs  of  the  district  of  I'atrieia.  Tliis 
wa>  added  by  an  Act  of  I'arhaineiit  in 
ii)i2  to  the  northern  part  of  Ontario,  and 
covers  an  area  of  14^.000  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  ou  the  west  and  northwest 
by  the  province  of  ManitoKi.  on  the  south 
and  south-east  by  the  Knj;li>l>  ;>'«>  .Mbany 
Rivers,  and  on  the  east  anil  north  by  the 
James  and  Hudson's  Hays. 

Comparatively    little    is    known    of    its 
economic    resources  or  the    extent  of   its 
agricultural   land.     In   places   the    Indians 
raise  good  crops  of  potatoes,  turnips,  corn, 
peas,  and  beans.     At  Osnaburg  House,  near 
Lake  St.  loseph.  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  district,  pumpkins  and  strawberries 
have  frequently  ripened,  while  there  have 
been    regular    crops    of    barley   and    hay. 
Much  of  the  country  is  quite  unsuited  for 
farming  operations,    being  cither  stony  or 
swampv.      In    certain    districts,    however, 
especially   in   the   vicinity   of   the    Winisk 
River,  there  arc  large  stretches  of  grassy 
upland,    where     stock    raising    and    dairy 
farming     might     both    be     pursued     with 
success.     The  best  lands  arc  found  along 
the  river  bottoms   and    in   the   vicinity  of 
some  of  the  lakes,  such  as  Favourable  Lake 
in  the  west,  where  there  are  considerable 
tracts  of   line  rich  sandy  loam.     The  only 
obstacle    in    the    way   of    successful  agri- 
culture here  is  summer  frost,  which  might 
occasionally  work  havoc  with  the  crops. 

The  country  generally  is  well  covered  with 

timber.     In  the  south-east,  in  tlic  vicinity 

of  the  Kapiskau  River,  poplar,   biicli,  and 

lir    predominate    and    are    mingled    with 

Banksian  pmc,  a  tree  that  is  found  nearly 

everywhere    in    the    southern    portion    of 

Patricia.     To  the  north  of  the  Attawapiskat 

River,   black   spruce   and    poplar   are    the 

prevailing    species,    while    further    inland 

poplar  gives  way   to   tamarac.     The  latter 

variety  together  with  spruce  covers  a  very 

large    portion    of    Central    and    Northern 

Patricia.     Aspen  and  balsam  are  also  found 

in  fair  quantities. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
discoveries  in  other  parts  of  Northern 
Ontario  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that 
minerals  may  eventually  prove  to  be  the 
most  valuable  resource  of  Patricia.  The 
process  of  discovery  is  far  from  complete. 
In  Northern  Ontario,  in  other  districts  as 
well  as  in  Patricia,  there  have  already  been 
found    silver,   gold,    nickel,   water  powers, 


limber,  land  capable  ol  pioiliKuig  ihe 
finest  grains  and  vegetables,  and  spacious 
playgrounds  for  health  and  pleasure. 
Ontario  is  the  most  populous  of  all  the 
Canadian  provinces,  but  there  is  room  yet 
for  millions  of  people  .iiul  golden  oppor- 
tunities for  men  and  wonun  wlio  can 
bring  to  its  settlement  the  qualities  and 
courage  of   ihe  pioneer. 


THE  ALBERTA  LAND  COMPANY.  LTD. 

The  Albert. I  l.aiul  Company,  Mil.,  i-l.il" 
lished  in  the  year   ii)o6  with  a  capital   of 
;(:6o,ooo,  is  ail  Kiiglish  company  registered 
in  London,  and   deals  extensively  in  land 
all  over  Western  Canada.     Originally   or- 
ganized to  operate  in  farm  lands,  chiefly  in 
the  province  of  Alberta,    they  have   been 
gradually    extending   their    operations    all 
over    the    West.      In    lyii     they    opened 
their  first  Canadian  oflice  in   Port   .\rtluir, 
Ontario.     Their   operations   in    this    rising 
Western  city  have  met  with  considerable 
success,  and  apart  from  owning  some  500 
acres  of   residential    inoperty    in    v.uious 
parts  of  the  city,  they  liave  recently  gone 
into  large  construction  work,  having  already 
completed    contracts    amounting  to    over 
8700,000.     The  year   1915  promises  to  he 
an  eventful  one  for  the  city  of  Port  Artliiir, 
and   this  progressive  company  should    be 
kept   busy   with   construction   work.     The 
manager  in  Port  Arthur  is  Mr.  ll.D'Arcy 
Hutton,   who    has    been   connected    with 
this  company  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Though  their  active  development  opera- 
tions are  at  present  confined  to  Port  .\rthur 
and  its  neighbour.  Fort  William,  the  com- 
pany owns  considerable  interests  in  the 
provinces  of  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia.  In  the  latter  province  it  is  part 
owner  of  the  town  site  of  Haysport,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacilic 
Railway  about  30  miles  below  Prince 
Rupert. 

Judging  from  the  way  in  which  the  com- 
panv's  business  has  increased  during  the 
last  three  years  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  with  a  progressive  policy  and 
good  management  the  future  of  the  com- 
pany is  of  the  brightest.  The  directors 
consist  of  Sir  Robert  Gresley,  Hart.,  Messrs. 
G.  F.  Cobbold.  H.  E.  dc  Pury,  J.  A. 
MacDonald,  G.  M.  Rittner.  \-\  Ware,  and 
C.  H.  >Ciegler. 
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THE    R.    M.    BEAL     LICATHER    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Among  Ihe  inllu^llles  lo  which  iii.invi.i 
the   inh.ibilants  of    Lindsay  look   loi    llun 
livelihood  due  prominence  musl   In-  giv.n 
lo  the  R.   M.   Heal  Leather  Company,  Llil. 
In  its  w.iv  il  i>  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Ihe  industriesestablishiil  in  l.iiuNay.aiul  il  i- 
certainly  one  that  has  made  Lindsay  Unowii 
to   many  people  living  in  distant  parts  ol 
the   country.     It    was  eslablisheil    in    njo,) 
by     Mr.    R.    M.    Heal  and  is  capitalized  ;il 
JioiMxio.     In  llie  tun  I. nil. lings  which  con- 
dilute  the    lactory    lluee    separate  depart 
menls  have  been  organized,  and  are  known 
as   the    taniKry,    l.irrigan,    and    wholesale 
leather     lUparUiienls     respectively.     Tin- 
goods   manufactured  consist    of   larrigan-. 
boot  uppers,  and  leggings,  and  the  company 
also  operates   as    tanners   of  o.iU    harness 
leather,  and  conduct  business  as  wholesale 
leather  merchants.     Seventy  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  factory  at  an  average  wage  of 
1.14  per    wcjk,  and  il    ni.iy   here   be  men- 
tioned that  at  certain  periods  of    the  yeai 
some  difficulty  i>  experienced  in  obtainin- 
satisfactory  hands. 

The  factory  and  buildings  in  which  the 
larrigan  and  wholesale  leatlier  departmcnt> 
are  situated  is  a  four-story  brick  building, 
the  tannery  being  a  frame  building  measur 
ing  160  by  50  ft.  They  stand  in  seven 
acres  of  ground,  all  of  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  company.  Raw  material, 
which  consists  mainly  of  hides,  is  obtained 
from  Kurope,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  a  large  proportion  coming  from 
Birkenhead,  England. 

The  business  done  annually  by  the  com- 
pany amounts  to  8400,000,  and  extends  to 
;ill  parts  of  Canada.  Four  travelling  sales- 
men look  after  the  company's  interests  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  Imd  a 
ready  market  for  the  "John  Hull'  brand 
of  oak  harness  leather,  larrigans,  leggings, 
and  closed  uppers,  products  to  which  the 
company  gives  its  special  attention. 

The  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Beal, 
was  for  some  time  a  resident  of  Ottawa, 
commencing  a  business  partnership  with 
his  brother  there  as  Beal  Bros,  in  iHSi. 
In  1888  they  transferred  their  business  to 
Toronto,  but  in  1898  Mr.  R.  M.  Heal  sold 
his  share  and  established  tiie  R.  M.  Heal 
Leather  Company,  Ltd.,  in  Lindsay.  He 
is  an  extremely  popular  man,  and,  as  the 
present  mayor  of  Lindsay,  is  doing  much 
lo  make  that  town  known  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Great 
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Britain.  In  the  business  of  the  company 
lie  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Beal  and 
Mr.  \V.  Richman,  who,  as  vice-presidents, 
combine  effectively  to  forward  its  interests, 
and  by  Miss  J.  B.  Armstrong,  the  efficient 
and  enthusiastic  secretary. 

JOHN   BRENNAN 

Evidence  of  what  can   be  accomplished 
in  Canada   bv    sheer  hard   work    and    en- 


Horton,  County  Renfrew,  but  removed 
with  his  father  to  the  township  of  McNab 
at  an  early  age.  At  thirteen  he  proceeded 
to  the  village  of  Sand  Point  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood as  an  assistant  to  a  forwarding  and 
commission  agent.  Here  he  received  a 
valuable  training  which  was  to  stand  him 
in  good  stead  later  on  in  life.  After  three 
vears  Mr.  Brennan  went  into  the  lumber 
mills,  where  for  si.\  years  he  worked  hard 
and  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  consummation 


National  Transcontinental  i  Railway,  and 
now  has  under  construction  two  of  the 
largest  bridges  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
lines  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  is  constructing 
24  miles  of  the  road  bed.  Mr.  Brennan 
has  since  1890  owned  a  large  farm  in  the 
Arnprior  district,  and  possesses  many  cattle 
and  draught  and  light  horses.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  is 
intimately  associated  with  all  public  affairs, 
having   been     a    member    of    the    Countv 
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terprise  is  furnished  by  the  record  of 
Mr.  John  Brennan,  Reeve  of  .\niprior, 
Ontario.  Mr.  Brennan  started  life  in 
very  humble  circumstances,  and  was  for 
many  years  simplv  a  logger  in  a  lumber 
camp.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bridge  and  railway  contractors  in 
the  province,  a  director  of  many  impor- 
tant enterprises,  owns  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  occupies  a  proud  public  position 
which  has  come  to  him  along  with  the 
esteem  of  all  those  who  know  him.  Mr. 
Brennan    was    born     in    the    township    of 


of  his  ambitions.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  began  railway  construction,  and  four 
years  later  set  up  in  business  for  himself 
as  a  contractor  for  railway  construction 
and  bridge  building,  at  wliich  calling  he 
has  remained  up  to  the  present.  He  made 
bridge  building  his  speciality,  and  in  this 
branch  of  industry  he  is  a  past  master.  For 
some  time  he  was  superintendent  of  bridge 
construction  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  later  on  bridge  inspector  for  the 
same  company.  Mr.  Brennan  has  recenllv 
constructed    many  large    bridges    for    the 


Council  for  eleven  years,  warden  of  the 
County  of  Renfrew  for  one  year,  and  reeve 
in  1912.  In  politics  he  is  a  Conservative, 
and  is  president  of  the  Liberal-Conservative 
executive  of  Arnprior  and  the  townsliip  of 
McNab.  Several  times  he  has  been  pro- 
posed for  nomination  for  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  has  refused  the  honour.  He 
is  president  of  the  Electric  Light,  Power, 
and  Milling  Company,  and  a  director  of 
llie   Park  Company. 
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THE  J.  T.  BRETT  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

The  proprietor  ol  llu>  clcvaUu  Cviiu|>.my 
;it  Kcnor.i,  Ontario,  is  Mr.  J.  T.  BrcH.  He 
is  also  the  inavor  of  this  city  which  is  so 
fortunately  situated  for  Ihe  eoiultict  of  a 
grain  business. 

In  li)io  lie  ileculeil  to  cstahhsli  an 
elevator  which  coulil  ileal  with  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  lari<e  quantities  of  wheat  that 
would  naturally  be  taken  to  Konora,  where 
facilities  for  its  stor.ige  provided.  Ho 
accordingly  erected  an  elevator  po.sscssing 
a  capacity  of  40,(XK)  bushels,  and  iiuickly 
found  an  ample  market  for  its  entire  output 
locallv  and  alotii;  the  north  shores  of  the 
lake.  Hut  even  the  conduct  of  such  a 
large  trade  did  not  fully  occupy  Mr.  Brett's 
time,  so  that  in  addition  to  his  civic  duties 
he  became  interested  as  a  prominent 
director  in  the  Tourist  Hotel  Company, 
which  owns  the  hotel  of  that  name  at 
Kenora.  This  hotel  is  larjiely  used  during 
the  summer  season  as  a  resort  for  ple;isure- 
goers  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  who 
come  here  to  enjoy  the  line  s.ind  beaches 
and  woods. 

Mr.  Brett  was  born  in  .Simcoe,  Ontario, 
and  coming  to  Kenora  in  1897  carried  011 
.1  retail  business  until  disposing  of  it  to 
found  the  Klcvator  Company. 

GEORGE   A.   BURGESS 

Mr.  George  .\.  Burgees  is  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Carleton  Place,  Ontario, 
which  owes  much  to  his  efforts  and 
enterprise.  Through  his  effective  energy 
the  town  is  supplied  with  the  cheapest 
electric  light  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  Mr. 
Burgess  was  for  many  years  in  the 
refreshment  business  on  different  branches 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  having 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  A.  Cecil  Burgess.  .'U'ter  becoming 
general  manager  of  these  establishments, 
he  became  the  proprietor  after  his  brothers 
death.  Amongst  the  many  station  dining- 
rooms,  distributed  over  two  provinces, 
were  those  at  Carleton  Place,  North  B.iy, 
Smith's  Falls,  Orangcville,  and  Ottawa,  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  Calumet,  St. 
Jerome,  Farnham,  and  Three  Rivers,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

He  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  a  large  stock  farm  at 
Carleton  I'lace,  where  he  possesses  350 
acres,  through  which  flows  the  beautiful 
Mississippi    River.     A  waterfall  producing 


.ilHuit  <Kui  hiU>e-powei  is  ulili/.ed  by  hini 
for  supplying  electric  energy  to  the  town. 
By  the  institution  of  this  service  he  was 
able  to  reduce  the  electricity  bills  of 
Carleton  Place  by  two-rifth>.  Mr.  Burgess 
has  been  successful  in  the  subdivision  and 
subseijuent  selling  of  large  i)uantities  of 
l.ind  in  Carleton  I'l.Ke,  and  formerly 
operated  a  brick  factory  there,  the  outpiil 
of  which  was  more  than  a  million  bricks  a 
year.  After  serving  as  chairman  of  llie 
linance  committee  of  the  town  in  unu,  la- 
was  elected  mayor  by  acclamation  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  nominated  as 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
the  interests  of  the  Conservative  party, 
but  although  he  received  a  very  large  vote 
was  defeated  by  a  very  small  majority. 
He  is  a  keen  sportsman,  being  an  ardent 
devotee  of  many  outdoor  recreations, 
besides  being  an  enthusiastic  motorist  and 
a  skilful  driver. 

JOHN   CAREW    LUMBER   COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  early  liistory  of  the  jolm  Carew 
Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  reveals  but  anotlier 
example  of  the  self-confidence  and  daring 
that  has  marked  the  progress  of  so  many  of 
Canada's  leading  business  men.  When  Mr. 
John  Carew,  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  company,  decided  to  devote  his  talents 
and  energy  to  the  benefit  of  himself,  he 
was  almost  entirely  without  money.  To  a 
weaker  man  the  ditliculty  would  have 
appeared  insuperable.  Mr.  Carew  was 
strong  enough,  however,  to  awake  in  his 
friends  the  same  confidence  in  his  abilitie> 
as  he  liimself  possessed,  and  he  succeeded 
in  borrowing  the  sum  of  Si,ooo.  With  tliis 
small  capital  he  entered  the  lumber 
business  in  1891,  and  from  tliat  date  has 
gone  steadily  forward.  He  is  now  the 
largest  employer  of  labour  in  the  county  of 
Victoria,  and  is  also  the  vice-president  of  a 
lumber  company  owning  200,000,000  ft. 
of  timber  in  Britisli  Columbia. 

The  liunber  company  which  he  liiinscll 
founded  at  Lindsay  has  since  been 
capitalized  at  §200,000,  of  which  §150,000 
is  paid  up ;  the  six  hands  which  it 
originally  employed  have  increased  to 
200  ;  and  the  annual  turnover  amounts  to 
§200,000.  Two  mills  are  in  operation,  one 
being  devoted  to  sawing  lumber  and  manu- 
facturing shingles,  and  the  other  being 
used  as  a  planing  mill  and  box  factory. 
Together  these  mills  occupy  17  acres  of 
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l.iiul,  .ind  with  their  ni.icliiiiei  v  .ind 
ei|iii|>menl  are  valued  at  Sioo.ihhi.  The 
products  include  all  kiiiils  ni  hiinbei, 
shingles,  railway  sleepers,  sash  and  doors, 
l.iths,  mouldings,  and  every  variety  of 
house  furnishings,  the  wood  used  in 
their  manufacture  being  pine,  hemlock, 
basswood,  spruce,  and  cedar.  The  output 
ainonnls  lo  7,000,000  ft.  of  liiinber,  i25,ix)o 
r.iilway  sleepers,  and  8,000,000  shingles  per 
annum,  besides  large  i)uantities  of  lath  and 
other  products.  Most  of  the  timber  is 
obtained  from  the  40  square  miles  of 
tinilier  limits  owned  bv  llif  coniiiaiiy  on 
the  borders  of  the  Sciigog  and  .M.issasoggy 
rivers. 
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COCKSHUTT    PLOW    COMPANY,   LTD. 

Side  by  side  wilh  the  expansion  of 
Canada's  agricultural  mdustrv  has  grown 
the  great  industry  of  maiuifacturing 
macliinery  and  implements  for  farming 
purposes.  In  many  instances  indeed  the 
latter  has  pioneered  the  way  for  Ihe  farmer. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Cocksluitt  Plow 
Company,  Ltd.  This  great  company, 
which  owns  one  of  the  largest  iniplemenl 
factories  in  Canada,  li.is  not  only  kept  well 
abreast  of  agricultural  development,  but  in 
a  score  of  ways  has  stimulated  it.  Its 
inventive  genius  lias  designed,  and  its 
skilled  workmen  have  made,  machinery 
and  implements  which  have  enabled  the 
farmer  to  turn  lo  profitable  use  many 
classes  of  land  previously  unworked. 
Throughout  its  existence  the  Cockshutl 
Company  has  devoted  itself  to  a  study  of 
the  difticulties  confronting  the  farmer,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  study  it  has  been  able  to 
place  in  the  wheat-grower's  hands  the 
means  of  utilizing  to  llic  full  almost  every 
class  of  land,  rocky,  stubbly,  dry,  and 
hitlierto  unyielding.  Not  one,  but  dozens 
of  different  implements  have  been  made 
to  meet  varying  conditions,  and  on  no 
occasion  when  the  land  has  called  for  a 
machine  or  implement  of  special  design 
to  overcome  special  difficulties  has  tlie 
Cocksluitt  Company  failed  to  supply  what 
was  required.  It  built  its  reputation  on 
ploughs  tliat  would  and  did  plough  every 
class  of  land.  It  has  maintained  tlial 
reputation,  and  has  enhanced  it  by  the 
production  of  implements  for  every  other 
phase  of  cultivation.  For  36  years  it  has 
made  ploughs  tliat  have  very  few  equals, 
and  to-day  its  immense  works  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,    are    an    evidence  of   the    suCCc>-> 
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which  it  h:u>  achieved,  not  iiloiie   in   the 
DoiDinioii,  but  throughuiit  the  world. 

The  orij^iiial  factory,  a  >inM  and  unpre- 
tentious alYair,  \\-as  erected  in  1S77  by  the 
late  James  O.  Cockshutl.  who  had  with 
him  five  employees.  He  started  out  to 
manufacture  ploughs  only,  and  did  it  with 
such  a  success  that  the  fame  of  his 
products  increasetl  with  each  succeeding 
year.  In  iSSj  his  business  was  taken  over 
bv  an  incorporated  company  of  which  he 
w.i>  the  presidinjj  he.id,  and  launched  out 
on  a  career  of  unparalleled  development. 
Year  by  year  the  fame  of  the  Cockshutt 
plough  spread.  Time  after  time  the 
factory  was  increased,  or  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  as  best  could  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  output.  In  i^i/i  it  was 
decided  to  rebuild  again,  tearing  down  the 
Brantford  factory  piece  by  piece,  and 
establishing  a  plant  that  would  fullil  the 
company's  requirements  indetinitely.  This 
work  was  carried  on  for  two  or  three 
seasons,  and  in  1898  it  was  completed. 
Then  came  the  period  of  Canada's 
greatest  agricultural  development,  and 
Iiefore  a  few  more  seasons  had  passed  the 
Cockshutt  Company  found  itself  crowded 
out  by  orders.  It  was  at  first  intended  to 
go  on  rebuilding,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
press  of  business  rendered  that  impossible. 
The  directors  then  decided  to  erect  an 
entirely  new  factory  in  a  section  of  the 
city  of  Brantford,  where  perfect  facilities 
could  be  secured,  and  where  there  would 
be  sufficient  land  for  all  purposes.  The 
new  site  was  admir.ibly  chosen.  It  com- 
prises 35  acres  of  land  on  the  Mohawk 
Road  with  ample  room  for  extensions. 
Before  building,  the  company's  architects 
and  factory  experts  went  all  over  .\nicrica, 
inspecthig  plough  plants  and  machinery 
f.-ictories.  and  the  best  ideas  were  incor- 
porated in  the  plans.  On  these  were  built 
the  most  modern  and  complete  plough 
works  that  skilled  minds  could  devise. 
The  present  factory  has  a  capacity  of  400 
per  cent,  over  the  old  plant,  and  the 
buildings  have  been  so  constructed  that 
their  ends  are  only  temporary,  and  can  be 
knocked  out  to  permit  of  additions,  which 
by  present  appearances  will  be  called  for 
before  long.  The  factory  is  an  imposing 
building  of  pressed  brick,  and  in  it  is 
installed  the  finest  plant  that  money  could 
buy  or  skill  produce.  They  comprise  in 
their  design  and  equipment  every  detail 
that  makes  for  economy,  efficiency,  and 
expedition    in  production.     The  company 


has  its  own  power  plant  gener.iling  elec- 
tricity for  the  scores  of  motors,  and  cm 
at  any  moment  .ivail  itself  of  the  powei 
generated  at  Ni.igara,  when  that  is  brought 
within  reasonable  distance  of  Brantford. 
Systenj  and  organization  stand  out  in  the 
man.igement  of  the  factory  :  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  various  departments,  from 
the  rough  forgings  and  castings  to  the 
finished  implements,  pass  through  the 
works  in  a  continuous  stream.  There  is 
no  waste  handling  nor  delays,  for  only 
by  such  methods  could  the  company 
possibly  handle  the  enormous  volume  of 
business  which  comes  to  it  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Cockshutt  I'low  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  is  justly  proud  of  its  new 
works,  gratified  at  the  success  that  has 
attended  its  plans,  and  pleased  at  the 
outlook  for  future  business. 

.Vlthough  the  company  has  established 
itself  on  the  reputation  of  its  ploughs, 
it  has  for  years  past  catered  to  the 
demand  for  all  classes  of  machinerv,  and 
from  the  list  of  its  many  and  varied 
manufactures  or  the  products  for  which  it 
is  selling  agent  m.ay  betaken  the  following  : 
binders,  reapers,  mowers,  rakes,  hay- 
loaders,  drills,  cultivators,  seeders,  disc  and 
drag  harrows,  manure  spreaders,  weeders, 
scufllers,  planters,  riding  ploughs,  slicers, 
engine  gang  ploughs,  pulpers,  walking 
ploughs,  barrows,  wagons,  sleighs,  car- 
riages, carts,  cutters,  gasolene  engines,  etc. 
There  is  no  better  known  farming  im- 
plement than  the  Cockshutt  Company's 
engine  gang  ploughs,  which  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  world  wherever  tractors  are 
employed,  and  are  a  sight  to  be  remem- 
bered when  several  arc  .seen  at  a  time 
turning  up  the  ground  on  the  huge  farjns 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  ot  Canada.  The 
company  is  selling  agent  for  the  Frost  and 
Wood  Company's  products  in  tlie  vast 
territory  of  Canada  west  and  north  of 
Peterborough.  There  are  Cockshutt 
branches  and  warehouses  in  Winnipeg, 
Kegina,  Calgary,  and  Saskatoon,  and  dis- 
tributing warehouses  in  Red  Deer, 
Lethbridge,  Kdmonton,  Brandon,  and 
Portage  la  Prairie.  In  these  are  carried 
immense  stocks  of  all  classes  of  implements 
and  farm  machinery,  and  tlie  company  is 
in  constant  touch  with  every  requirement 
of  the  agriculturist,  through  the  medium  of 
its  splendid  sales  and  agencies  departments. 
.\11  over  the  world  agencies  and  depots 
have  been  established,  and  Cockshutt 
products  are  sold  largely  in  South  .Africa, 
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South  .\nierica,  Cheat  llril.iin,  .\uslr.ili.i. 
New  Xe.daud,  Spain,  Syria — in  fact  every- 
where. In  this  comp.niy  Canada  jiossesses 
a  native  indusliy  that  has  been  built  up 
on  sound  honest  hues,  and  one  of  which 
the  Doniinioii  m.iv  well  be  proud. 

T.    E.    DEAN    &  CO. 

The  liiMiiil  T.  V,.  De.oi  iV  Co.,  of  h'orl 
William,  Ontario,  aie  real  estate  anil 
financial  brokers,  and  haiulk'  all  clases  of 
real  estate.  They  also  have  an  insurance 
department,  both  fire  and  life,  and  are 
agents  for  the  Canadian  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  Westchester  h'ire  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  and  the  Plueiiix 
Assurance  Company  of  London,  Kngland. 
Messrs.  Dean  &  Co.  specialize  in  the 
investment  of  funds  on  beh.ilf  of  clients, 
.icting  as  financial  brokers  and  agents  and 
.idvising  with  regard  to  investments,  buying 
and  selling  properly,  valuations,  etc.  Thev 
also  negotiate  loans  and  place  Irusl  funds 
on  first  mortgage  securities,  netting  from 
6  to  8  per  cent.  The  business  is  inider  tlir 
personal  nuuiagenient  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Dean 
and  Mr.  [.  Wood.  Mr.  Dean  is  a  n.itive 
of  Ontario  and  a  graduate  of  Toronto 
University.  He  settled  in  Fort  William 
in  1897,  and  has  been  operating  in  real 
estate  in  that  city  ever  since,  lie  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  chairman 
of  the  local  Utilities  Committee,  and  an 
.ilderman  of  the  city.  Mr.  Wood  was  born 
in  Newcastle,  England,  but  went  to 
Darlington  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Darlington  Gr.immai 
School.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1905,  and 
was  engaged  in  business  in  Toronto  for 
two  vears  before  moving  to  Fort  William, 
where  he  entered  upon  his  present  pro- 
fession of  real  estate  broker. 
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MR    GEORGE    A.   EOLL 

Mr.  (jeorge  A.  Koll,  who  conduct^  tlie 
business  of  a  real  estate  and  linancial 
broker  in  Fort  William,  is  an  Knglishnian 
by  birth,  a  Canadian  by  adoption,  and  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  important  city  of 
Fort  William  by  choice,  based  on  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  most  promising 
business  centres  of  the  rich  province  of 
Ontario.  Mr.  Eoll  was  born  in  Bristol  in 
1876,  and  was  educated  there.  He  came 
to    Canada    in    189^,    and    for     ten    years 
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triivL'Ued  throughout  Ontario,  particularly 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  acquiring 
an  exceptionally  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
trade  and  business  opportunities  available. 
He  settled  in  Fort  William  in  1902,  having 
decided  to  enter  into  real  estate  operations, 
and  there  his  varied  experience  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Mr.  EoU  has  a  fine 
business  which  he  established  in  1903. 
He  deals  only  in  inside  city  property  and 
residential  subdivisions.  He  placed  on 
tlie  market  the  subdivision  of  Union  Park, 
between  the  cities  of  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  selling  lots  at  from  $150  to 
8200.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1912,  and 
within  six  months  the  property  had  in- 
creased in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
lots  sold  at  from  8250  to  $300.  Mr.  EoU 
makes  a  speciality  of  investments,  mort- 
gages, loans,  etc.,  investing  on  behalf  of 
distant  clients  in  real  estate  and  first 
mortgages,  which  net  between  6  and  7 
per  cent.  He  resides  in  F"ort  William,  and 
being  a  large  holder  of  local  propertv  takes 
a  vital  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is 
also  manager  of  the  Lake  City  Realty 
Companv. 


J.   A.  FITZSIMMONS 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fitzsimmons  owes  much  to  the 
popularity  of  the  motor-car  with  Canadians 
of  all  classes,  for  in  less  than  three  j'ears 
he  has  built  up  a  considerable  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies. 
He  commenced  this  branch  of  the  motor- 
car industry  in  Cannington  in  igio. 
moving  to  Lindsay  in  1912.  When  he 
first  began  operations  he  had  only  suffi- 
cient work  to  enable  liim  to  employ  one 
man,  whereas  25  hands  now  look  to  him 
for  their  weekly  wages.  It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  fair  to  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  to  say 
that  the  growth  of  his  business  is  only  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  increased  demand 
for  automobiles.  Naturally  that  condition 
has  had  much  to  do  with  his  success,  but 
he  owes  quite  as  much  to  his  own  ability 
and  thoroughness.  His  qualilications  have 
U earned  him  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  largest  motor-car  manufacturers  ni 
Canada,  the  Russell  Motor  Car  Company 
of  Toronto,  for  whom  he  does  a  large 
amount  of  work.  The  Russell  Motor  Car 
Company  export  automobiles  to  all  parts 
3f  the  globe,  and  to  that  extent  it  may  be 
aid  that  Mr.  Fitzsimmons'  products  reach 


a  world-wide  market.  His  annual  turnover 
amounts  to  over  $40,000. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  manufactures  his 
automobile  bodies  of  wood,  steel,  or 
aluminium  according  to  the  class  of  car  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  wooden 
bodies  are  made  of  white  ash,  which  is 
obtained  in  Canada  and  from  the  United 
States.  The  latter  countr}'  also  supplies 
all  the  carriage  hardware  used  by 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  while  aluminium  is 
imported  from   England. 

The  plant,  which,  with  the  land  and 
buildings,  is  worth  $25,000  is  driven  by 
electricity.  In  the  event  of  the  latter 
failing,  however,  a  35-horse-power  steam 
boiler  and  engine,  at  present  used  for 
heating  purposes,  could  be  used  as  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons'  one  complaint  is  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  labour.  Men  in  his 
trade  earn  from  $16  to  I30  per  week,  but 
even  while  paying  these  high  wages,  he 
frequently  finds  himself  shorthanded.  He 
find  that  Britisli  mechanics  are  the  more 
reliable  and  the  more  liighly  skilled,  and 
looks  forward  to  larger  numliers  coming 
to  Canada  than  have  hitherto  done  so. 
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GILLIES   BROS.,  LTD. 

The  gentlemen  who  control  the  destiny 
of  the  lumber  company  operating  at  Brae- 
side  under  the  title  of  Gillies  Bros.,  Ltd., 
are  members  of  a  famil}'  tliat  have  long 
been  associated  witli  the  Canadian  lumber 
industrv.  They  are  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Mr.  John  Gillies,  snr.,  of  Lanark 
Countv,  Ontario,  a  pioneer  lumberman  and 
square  timber  manufacturer  who  owned 
mills  on  the  River  Clvde  and  at  Carleton 
Place.  His  sons,  James,  William,  John, 
and  David  Gillies,  founded  the  firm  of 
Gillies  Bros,  in  1873,  and  20  years  later 
incorporated  the  business  under  the  title 
of  Gillies  Bros.,  Ltd.,  with  a  fully  paid 
capital  of  1 1,000,000.  The  present  officers 
of  the  company  are  Mr.  John  Gillies,  presi- 
dent and  managing  director  ;  Mr.  David 
Gillies,  vice-president  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Gillies, 
secretarv-treasurer. 

The  firm  holds  timber  limits  of  about 
1,400  square  miles  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
all  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  Ottawa 
River,  the  stream  which  carries  the  logs 
to  the  mills  at  Braeside.  Here  from  30 
to  35  million  feet  of  lumber  are  produced 
vearly,  the  chief  variety  of  timber  being 
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white  pine,  with  a  percentage  of  Norway 
pine  and  spruce.  Much  of  this  is  marketed 
locally  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  large 
shipments  are  also  made  to  Great  Britain, 
South  America,  and  the  Northern  United 
States. 


FRANCIS   WILLIAM   HALL 

Francis  William  Hall,  Mayor  of  Perth, 
Ontario,  for  the  years  1909-10-11-12,  is 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  life  of  his 
native  town,  where  he  was  born  on 
December  10,  1871.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Bar,  and  was  admitted  in  1894, 
practising  with  considerable  success.  Mr. 
Hall  soon  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the 
public  life  of  his  province  and  countv, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  municipal 
affairs,  besides  finding  time  for  military 
duties.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  42nd  Regi- 
ment of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  is  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  in  industrial  affairs  is 
well  known  as  president  of  the  Perth  Boot 
Compan}'.  .\  Conservative  in  politics,  Mr. 
Hall  is  likely  to  become  prominent  at  no 
distant  date.  His  first  essay  for  a  seat 
in  the  Provincial  Parliament  was  made  in 
1911,  when  he  unsuccessfuUv  opposed  the 
present  Treasurer  of  Ontario.  He  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  work  of 
making  Perth  a  thriving  and  rapidly 
growing  centre  for  a  rich  agricultural 
district. 


J.   W.  LYON 

The  city  of  Guelph  owes  much  of  its 
prestige  to  the  efforts  and  influence  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lyon,  one  of  its  leading  citizens 
and  a  resident  of  40  years'  standing.  From 
the  first  Mr.  Lyon  has  had  the  best  interests 
of  the  city  at  heart,  and  his  great  ambition 
was  to  see  it  take  a  leading  position  among 
the  cities  of  Ontario.  He  was  convinced 
that  this  could  only  be  achieved  by 
attracting  to  Guelph  a  number  of  indus- 
tries which,  in  their  turn,  would  attract 
population.  He  deemed  himself  to  be  in 
;i  position  to  effect  this,  and  set  about  the 
task  with  the  energy  that  has  always 
characterized  his  actions.  A  man  of  sub- 
stance, he  proceeded  to  negotiate  with 
industrial  corporations,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  a  very  large  share  in  inducing 
more  than  half  of  the  industries  that  are 
now  in  Guelph  to  choose  that  location. 
His  methods  are  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing   instances :    He   gave   92   acres   to 
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the  Malleable  Iron  Works  as  a  iaclory 
site;  he  advanced  »l5.ooo  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest  to  the  Standard  Valve 
Company ;  he  gave  a  factory  site  of 
6}  acres  to  the  Oildson  Manufacturinj; 
Company ;  and  on  behalf  of  a  certain 
linen  company  he  offered  a  free  town  lot 
to  any  one  buying  J.^oo  worth  of  the 
company's  bonds. 

W.    MARTIN    AND    SON 
I'he   activities   »l    the    linn   ol     William 
Martin  and  Son,  of  North  Bay.  are  devoted 
mainly  to   insurance,   principally   lire,  but 
also  life,  .accident,  marine,  plate-glass,  and 
automobile.      No    fewer    than    2()    British, 
.-Vmerican,    and    Canadian    lire    insurance 
companies    are     represented,     an     cxcep- 
tionallv   large    number    to  be  handled   by 
a  town  of  less  than  8,000  inhabitants.     In 
the  branches  of  insurance  devoted  to  life 
and   marine  risks  the  firm   represents  the 
well-known  Sun  Life  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Canada  and  the  Western  Insurance 
Company   of   Canada   respectively.     Auto- 
mobile  risks   arc   placed   with    tlie   Home 
Insurance  Company,  the   Norwich    I'nion 
Insurance    Company,    and    the    Liverpool 
and    London   Globe    Insurance   Company, 
while     in     accident     insurance     the    firm 
represents    the     Guardian     Accident     In- 
surance Company  of  London,  Kngland,  and 
the  Canadian   Railway  Accident  Insurance 
Company.     In  addition  Messrs,  Martin  and 
Son  hold   the  agencies  of   the   New  York 
Plate     Glass     Insurance     Company,     the 
Dominion    Plate    Glass     Insurance    Com- 
pany  of    Canada,   and   the    United    States 
Fidelity  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore. 
While  primarily  carrying  on  business  as 
insurance   agents,  the   firm   also   conducts 
a  loan  business  representing  the  London 
and  Canadian  Loan  Corporation  of  London, 
Kngland,  and    the    Brockville   Loan  Com- 
pany of   Canada.     It   also   represents   the 
British  Colonial  and  Colonization  Company 
of  London,  England,  and  as  the  authorized 
buyers  of  that  company  recently  acquired 
§321,500   worth    of    bonds   issued    by   the 
town   of   North    Bay,   and   has   control   of 
S  10,000  worth  of  the  municipality's  bonds. 

JAMES  L.  P.  McLaren 

Mr.  James  L.  P.  McLaren,  the  sole  owner 
of  the  Perthshire  Stock  Farm,  which 
consists  of  900  acres  of  the  choicest   land 


around  the  thriving  town  of  Perth,  Oiitai  10. 
has  the  reputation,  not  only  in  the  province 
but  throughout  the  Dominion,  of  breeding 
some  of    the  finest  stock    in    Canada.     On 
his  farm,  which  is  worked  on  model  lines 
and  produces   everything   required  by  his 
well-fitted    stalls    and     stables,    he     raises 
principally     Hackneys.      Pcrcherons,     and 
Clydesdale  horses,  but  also  breeds  Durham 
cattle  and  prize  poultry.     His  blood   stock 
is    of    the    very    purest,    and    among   tlie 
champion    sires    which    he   owns    may   be 
mentioned  the  imported    Hackney  stallion 
.Vrdimersey,  the  imported  Perchcron  Por- 
tlier, and  the  imported  Clydesdale  Dunuie 
Burns.     The   Perthshire    Slock   Farm  is  in 
every    sense    a    model    of    its    kind.     Tlie 
stables  are  capable  of  housing  50  liead  of 
horses,  and  tlicre    is    also    accommodation 
for  ux)  head  of  cattle.     There  is  an  equine 
hospital,    an    engine    house,    blacksmithy. 
and  three  implement  buildings.     The  farm- 
house and  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
thriving  industry  of   which  Mr.    McClaren 
is  the  director,  have  been  built  with  every 
regard  for   convenience    and    are    entirely 
modern.     Electric  light  is  everywhere,  and 
there    is    a   continuous  supply  of    hot  and 
cold  water.      Mr.    McLaren    is    the    eldest 
son  of    Senator  McLaren,  one  of    the  first 
settlers    in    Lanark,  and   at   one   time   the 
liiggest  liimbernian   in  Canada.        He    was 
born  in  the  township  of  Drunimond,  near 
Perth,  in  1877,  and  is  to-day  a  promintnl 
figure  in  Perth. 


JOSEPH  E.  MURPHY 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Murphy,  M.D.,  CM.,  is  a 
prominent  and  highly  respected  resident 
of  Arnprior,  Ontario,  where  he  has  an 
extensive  practice,  and  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  public  affairs.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
graduating  with  first-class  honours  in 
1893.  His  first  practice  was  at  Portland, 
where  he  remained  nearly  two  years. 
From  Portland  he  went  to  Pakenham, 
where  he  practised  from  1895  to  1897. 
and  then  settled  in  Arnprior,  where  he 
has  remained  ever  since.  Dr.  Murphy  is 
the  owner  of  considerable  land  and  house 
property  in  Arnprior.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Conservative  and  has  played  an  important 
part  in  many  elections,  being  a  powerful 
and  forceful  speaker.  He  is  a  prominent 
Mason,  and  a  supporter  of  many  sports 
and  pastimes.  He  is  the  foremost  skip  in 
the  Arnprior  Curling  Club,  and  until  quite 
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uconi  years  w.is  a  keen  enthusi,isl  of  tennis 
at  which  he  was  no  mean  performer, 

THE    LATE    COLONEL   A,   W.    FLAYKAIR 

111    llu-   .inn.iK  lit   the   history   nf  (.'anad.i 
there  is  no  nioie  worthy  name  Ih.m  lliat   nt 
the  late  Colonel  A.  W.  Playf.iir.  graiKliiillur 
of   Mrs.    Peler    McLaren  ;   and    llicnigli    4:; 
years    have    passed    since    lliis    venerable 
pioneer  and  border   fighter  laid  down   his 
arms,    his  memory   is  still  revered   in   llu- 
county  where  for  over  half  a  century    In- 
was  a   prominent  figure.     The  late  Coloiul 
Plavfair  was  the  son  of  William    Playfair, 
author    of    the   "  History  of    Jacobinism,' 
"  France  As  It   Is, "   "  Decline  and   Fall  of 
Nations,"     and     numerous     other     works, 
and  nepliew  to  jnlin  Playfair,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  ICdinburgh   Univer- 
sity, and  author  of  "  Playfair's  Kiiclid, "  now 
in    common    use  in    the   scliools   of   Great 
Britain,   Canada,  and    tlie    United   States, 
Colonel  Playfair  was  born  in  Paris,  France, 
in  i7<)o,  while  liis  parents  were  on  a  visit  to 
that  city.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  I-'rcnch 
Revolution  the   Playfair  family  had  to  fly 
from    tlic    country,    and     after     losing    a 
considerable  amount  of  personal  property, 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.     Colonel 
Playfair     was     educated     at      Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  hv  choice  became  a  soldier. 
In  1806,  when  Britain  was  tlnealened  with 
invasion   by  Bonaparte,  he  enrolled  himself 
among  tlie  volunteers,  and   shortly   after- 
wards entered    the  32nd  Regiment  as   an 
ensign.     Four  years  later  he  was  promoted 
to    a   lieutenancy    as    a    reward     for     his 
invention  of  a  new  fire-arm  for  the  service, 
the   new  weapon   being  highly  valued  by 
the    Duke  of  York,   then    Commander-in- 
Chief   of   tlic    Forces,   and    by    the   Duke 
De  I.infantardo  of  Spain,  who  was  at  that 
time  visiting  the  Duke  of  York.     In   iHii 
young  Playfair  was   made    first  liciitenaiil 
of   the   102nd    Regiment,  and   was  sent  to 
Ireland.      The   regiment   was  recalled   to 
England  the  following  year,  and  dispatched 
to  St.  John,    New  Brunswick,  where  they 
arrived,    1,000   strong,  in    the    midst   of  a 
cruel   and    severe   winter.     The   regiment 
was   ordered   to  march  to  Quebec,  and  it 
set  out  with  a  full  complement  of  officers, 
Colonel  Playfair  among  them,   to  traverse 
the  fearful  snow-clad  wastes,  devoid  of  roads 
and  settlements,  and  offering  no  hospitality 
from    the    rigours    of    the     march.      The 
regiment    carried    its    full   accoutrements, 
rations    for     17    days,   and     40  rounds    of 
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ammunition  per  man.  The  march  actually 
occupied  27  days,  and  the  men  were  on 
one  occasion  three  days  without  food.  Of 
such  tough  material  were  the  soldiers  of 
those  days  that  every  man  got  through  to 
Quebec  safely.    Thereafter  Colonel  Playfair 


bitter    campaign    of    iiSij.       He     led    his 
company  in  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbour, 
where  every  third  man   was  cither    killed 
or   wounded,  and    on  the  Niagara  frontier 
he    again    distinguished    himself     by     his 
bravery  and  generosity  to  the  enemy.     At 
the    close   of   the    war   liis    regiment    was 
disbanded,  but  out  of  its  original  strength 
of  1, 100 only  300  answered  the  last  roll-call. 
Colonel  Playfair  then  settled  down  in  the 
township    of  Bathurst    in  County    Lanark, 
and   founded   the   village   of    Playfairville. 
He  had  not  done  vi'ith  soldiering,  however, 
for  there  was  call  for  men  of  his   stamp. 
He  received  a  commission  as  major  in  the 
:;nd   Battalion  of   the   Lanark    Militia,  and 
in   1837    had  his  regiment  under  arms  for 
service  in  the  Mackenzie  rebellion.     Apart 
from  his   career  of  military  glory,  Colonel 
Plavfair    has   a   claim   on    the   honour    of 
Canadians  for  his  great  work  in  the  arts  of 
peace.     For  many  years  he  was  a  councillor 
and  magistrate  at  Bathurst,  and  showed  a 
wonderful  grasp   of   public   affairs,  and   a 
vision  that  could  picture  the  future  great- 
ness   of    Canada.       Many    of    his     public 
utterances    and    writings    are    on   record, 
and   it  is    indeed   interesting  to   note  how 
clearlv    this   wonderful   old    man    outlined 
Canada  as  she  is  to-day.     In  speech  and  in 
letter    he    advocated    just   the    broad   im- 
perialism which  is  the  kevnote  of  modern 
Canadian  politics.     He  was  a  keen  advocate 
of  the  selection  of  Ottawa  as   the   seat   of 
the    Dominion    Government,    and    fought 
bravely    to     retain    it    as     such    when     a 
disaffected  section  of  politicans  sought  to 
set  aside  the  Imperial  Act  and  the  Queen's 
decision    in    favour   of    that   city    as    the 
capital.     Colonel   Playfair's  broad-minded- 
ness, and  utter  absence  of  petty  parocliial- 
ism,  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  character, 
and  in   1857  he   was  elected  a  member   of 
the    Legislative   Assembly   for  the    South 
Riding  of  Lanark.     As  a  soldier  he  knew 
the  value  of  good  means  of  communication, 
and   spent   time   and  money   in   exploring 
and  opening    channels    of    trade   for    the 
settlers.      He    forecasted    the   time   when 
Canada  would  become  an  important  factor 
in  the   chain  of   communications  between 
outlving  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  with  tlie 


vision  of  a  seer  pronounced,  what  at  that 
time  was  thought  to  be  the  idea  of  a 
dreamer,  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  Iron  Horse  would  bring  the  far 
Pacific  within  ten  days  of  London, 
England.  His  lifetime  was  one  long 
record  of  good  deeds,  brave  effort,  clean 
and  noble  citizenship,  and  when  in  the 
fulness  of  his  years  he  died  in  September 
1868  his  death  was  sincerely  lamented. 

THE   HON.   PETER   McLAREN 

The  McLaren  famiiv  of  Perth,  Ontario, 


future  senator  was  born.  Mr.  Peter 
McLaren  was  educated  at  the  common 
school,  and  subsequently  was  for  many 
years  interested  in  the  production  of 
timber  and  sawn  lumber.  He  was  one  of 
the  prominent  figures  in  the  Canadian 
lumber  industry  for  over  40  years,  and  is 
still  interested  in  large  timber  and  iron 
areas  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  1887 
Mr.  McLaren  retired  from  active  business 
pursuits,  and  in  i8go  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Mr. 
McLaren's  interests  in  the  North-West  are 
large,  and  he  is  generally  known  as  a  solid 
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has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  that  province  and  with  the 
development  of  its  industries  and  resources. 
The  head  of  the  family  is  the  Hon.  Peter 
McLaren,  who  besides  his  activity  in 
commerce  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
staunch  fighters  under  the  old  banner  of 
the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Mr. 
McLaren  comes  of  an  old  Scottish  family. 
His  father  came  to  Canada  from  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  and  settled  at  Lanark  in 
1820,  where  on  September  21,  1833,  the 
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supporter  of  all  that  makes  for  the 
development  of  Canada  and  its  industries. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Lees,  M.P.P.,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Playfair,  one  of  the  military 
pioneers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  L.  P.  McLaren,  a  son  of  the 
senator,  is  a  prominent  stock  breeder  of 
Ontario,  and  is  proprietor  of  the  Perth- 
shire stock  farm,  while  his  second  son 
is  a  mining  engineer,  mining  mica  m 
Burgess,  Ontario. 

1  I 
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B    C.  SCHULTE 

Ml.  15.  L.  Scliiilli.-.  wlio  coiulucts  »iu-  i)f 
till'  largest  real  estate  businesses  in  Herlin. 
has  been  in  business  in  the  city  for  nine 
years.  He  deals  largely  in  city  property, 
residential  and  business  sites,  and  farm 
lands,  and  also  conducts  an  insurance 
agency,  representing  in  that  capacity  some 
of  the  liest-known  companies.  .Although 
au  .Anjcrican  bv  liirth.  havii\g  bi-oti  born 
at  Clevel.ind,  Ohio,  in  1874,  Mr.  Schulte 
is  now  a  Canadian  in  every  sense,  and  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  country's  great  destiny 
and  the  line  future  which  is  awaiting 
Berlin  in  particular.  Mr.  Schulte  believes 
in  the  widest  publicity  for  Canada  and 
for  its  cities.  He  knows  from  experience 
that  there  are  many  misconceptions  in 
the  States  regarding  conditions  in  Canada 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  wider 
dissemination  of  full  knowledge  of  the 
Dominion.  For  many  years  Mr.  Schulte 
was  engaged  in  railroading  in  the  United 
States  in  the  rate  department  of  the 
Nickel  IMatc  Ro.id.  His  laalth  broke 
down,  and  having  become  connected  by 
marriage  with  Berlin,  he  decided  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  business  there,  believing 
that  prospects  were  exceedingly  good. 
For  some  time  he  had  an  up-hill  battle  to 
light,  because,  among  other  things,  of  a 
prejudice  against  real  estate.  By  dint  of 
hard  work  and  perseverance,  however,  he 
managed  to  establish  a  large  business. 
Mr.  Scluilte,  as  a  real  estate  expert,  is  a 
lirm  believer  in  the  stability  of  Ontario 
investments,  and  regards  values  as  more 
genuine  than  they  are  in  the  West, 
because  they  have  been  the  natural 
increase  of  a  steady  commercial  and  civic 
growth. 

BASIL  H,  SMITH 

'■  Fort  William  will  in  the  long  run 
become  more  important  than  Winnipeg 
as  a  distributing  point  for  Western 
Canada." 

Such  is  the  opinion  voiced  by  Mr.  Basil 
H.  Smith,  a  resident  of  Fort  William 
since  1905  and  a  real  estate  agent  of 
experience  and  standing.  To  none  is  the 
gift  of  accurate  prophecj-  vouchsafed,  but 
Mr.  Smith  has  logic  on  his  side,  and  to 
the  student  of  Western  affairs  it  would 
probably  come  as  no  great  surprise  if 
Winnipeg  did  not  ultimately  yield  pride 
of  place  to  the  lake  cit}'. 

Mr.  Smith  founded  his  real  estate  business 


in  ii)ii,  and  li,indlcs  city  ,iiul  ii-Mdeiiti.il 
property  of  all  kinds,  including  sub- 
divisions in  Fort  Willi.im.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  the  wliolesiile  and  retail 
lumber  business.  Mr.  Smith  tells  iis  that 
opportunities  for  investment  in  lirst  mort- 
gages have  been  scarce  of  recent  ve.ns 
owing  to  the  town's  prosperity. 

Ml.  Smith  was  born  in  I'aiis,  Ontario, 
aiul  moved  from  there  to  Hamilton, 
where  he  resided  for  some  years.  He 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Dominion 
("loveninu'iit    for  eii^hl   vear^. 

SMITH    AND  TRAVERS    DIAMOND   DRILL 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY.  LTD. 

We  are  iiulebled  to  the  Smitli  and 
Travers  Diamond  Drill  Contracting  Com- 
pany, Ltd,,  for  some  interesting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  important  picliiuiiiaiv 
mining  operation  known  as  core  drilling. 
Modern  hole-drilling  methods,  they  tell  us, 
may  be  grouped  into  three  general  classes 
— percussion,  abrasion,  and  hydraulic  rotary 
methods.  By  the  lirst  two  the  materials 
removed  are  so  mixed  that  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  pierced  cannot  be 
obtained.  Such  methods  are  suitable  only 
for  well-digging  and  for  water,  oil,  gas,  etc. 

By  the  hydraulic  rotary  method,  in  which 
the  company  specializes,  it  is  possible  to 
take  out  a  continuous  core  of  the  ground 
passed  through.  The  core  is  made  by 
revolving  a  string  of  hollow  rods,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  armoured  with  a  hard 
cutting  substance.  The  core  remains 
within  the  rods  and  is  withdrawn  with 
them  at  intervals. 

The  best  abrasive  material  is  the  dianioiKi, 
and  the  drills  used  by  the  Smith  Travers 
Companv  are  all  tilted  with  "  diamond 
bits"  containing  eight  stones  varying  in 
weight  from  12  to  40  carats.  These 
diamonds  are  known  as  Brazilian  carbon, 
and  being  formed  of  the  hardest  mineral 
known  to  man,  are  capable  of  drilling 
through  rock  to  a  depth  of  over  5,000  ft. 
and  removing  a  core  of  from  i  to  4  in. 
in  diameter.  A  drill  lilted  with  one  of 
these  "diamond  bits"  is  naturally  an 
expensive  tool.  Before  1870,  when 
diamond  drilling  was  practically  unknown, 
the  price  of  Brazilian  carbon  was  85  per 
carat.  This  figure  has  now  increased, 
however,  to  S85  per  carat.  The  average 
drilling  plant  costs  §5,000,  and  as  the  com- 
panv possesses  twenty,  the  investment  in 
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pi. ml  is  he.ivy.  Tlu'  cost  i>f  (hilling 
de|H'n(ls  upon  the  character  of  the  rock 
and  the  facilities  for  conveying  supplies 
and  machinery  to  the  locality,  and  varies 
from  J.^  to  #4.50  per  foot. 

The  Smith  Travers  Diamond  Drill  Cmi- 
tr.icting  Company,  Ltd.,  was  origin.illy 
known  as  the  Kal  Portage  Drill  Company, 
which  was  founded  in  iSi)8,  The  change 
of  title  was  matle  in  lyoy,  when  Mr.  T.  K. 
Smith  reorganized  the  business,  converting 
it  into  a  limited  li.ibilily  company.  The 
capital  stock,  fixed  at  » 100,000,  was  not 
offered  to  tlic  public,  but  was  acquire<l  and 
is  still  held  hv  llu-  Sniilli  and  Travers 
families. 
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H.  L.  STAEBLER  &  CO. 

,\  linn  coiuUicting  an  insurance  broker- 
age business  on  an  extensive  scale  is  H.  L. 
Staebler  &  Co.,  of  Berlin.  This  firm  was 
founded  ill  1SS2  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M. 
Staebler,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Berlin's 
old  citizens,  and  a  gentleman  who  worked 
hard  and  loyally  to  improve  the  city.  The 
late  Mr.  Staebler  was  a  prominent  figure 
ill  the  public  life  of  the  place,  and  as  a 
municipal  councillor  occupied  every  post 
within  the  gift  of  a  grateful  city.  He  was 
ma3'or  in  1891,  and  was  a  member  of  tlie 
first  Park  Commission  appointed.  Mis 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  beautifying  the 
environs  of  Berlin,  and  the  magnificent 
parks  of  the  city  were  planned  largely 
according  to  his  ideas.  The  late  Mr. 
Staebler  also  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  street  planning  and  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  he  was  engaged  on  an  artistic 
scheme  for  beautifying  the  surroundings 
of  the  Berlin  and  Waterloo  Hospital  when 
he  died  in  1906.  He  was  on  the  board  of 
that  institution  and  kindred  ones,  and  was 
noted  for  his  effective  policy  of  progress 
and  the  development  of  Berlin's  industries. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Staebler  took  charge  of  the  business,  and 
has  expanded  it  to  its  present  proportions 
with  singular  success.  Mr.  Staebler  is  a 
native  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  born  in 
1875.  He  was  educated  locally  and  at 
Toronto  University.  A  born  musician, 
Mr.  Staebler  taught  that  art  for  some  five 
years  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Rocky 
Mountain  cities.  He  was  also  for  three 
years  a  teacher  in  one  of  Berlin's  public 
schools,  and  later  was  engaged  with  the 
Mason  and  Risch  Piano  Company.  Mr. 
Staebler    is  a   member    of    the    Board    ol 
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P2ducation,  and  was  elected  to  that  position 
from  a  number  of  candidates.  The  busi- 
ness conducted  b}'  him  covers  practically 
every  branch  of  insurance,  and  its  import- 
ance may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it 
includes  the  agency  for  30  companies, 
among  which  are  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Koyal  Insurance  Companv,  Ltd.,  London 
Assurance  Corporation,  Atlas  Assurance 
Company,  North  British  and  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company,  Commercial  I'nion 
Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  and  many  other 
well-known  British  companies,  besides  the 
leading  companies  of  Canada  and  the 
L'nited  States.  Mr.  Staebler  controls 
the  agency  for  Waterloo  County  of  the 
Standard  Life  Assurance  Compan\-  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  great  future  of  Berlin,  and  predicts 
that  its  population  and  industries  will  be 
doubled  within  fifteen  years. 

GEORGE  J.  THORP 

E.\-mayor  Thorp  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  figures  in  Guelph,  and  a  man  who 
has  figured  most  prominenth'  in  the  pro- 
gressive municipal  reforms  of  the  past 
decade  in  his  city. 

He  was  at  the  head  of  municipal  affairs 
during  the  two  years  19H  and  191 2,  and 
was  able  to  see  brought  to  a  successful 
completion  the  scheme  of  municipal 
ownership  on  which  he  sought  election. 
He  also  had  the  honour  of  representing 
the  city  at  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty 
King  George. 

There  are  few  stauncher  Imperialists 
than  Mr.  Thorp,  who,  in  his  own  sphere, 
is  ever  trving  to  cement  the  bonds  that 
bind  Canada  to  the  Motherland,  while 
maintaining  the  friendliest  of  relations 
with  the  great  rcpulilic  that  borders 
Canada  on  the  south. 

Mr.  Thorp's  mother  was  an  ardent 
American,  and  his  father  was  an  equally 
ardent  Britisher,  so  v^'hen  it  came  to 
christening  there  was  rather  an  av^'kward 
position.  With  true  chivalry  the  father 
gave  way  to  the  mother,  who  decided  that 
the  son  was  to  be  named  "George,"  in 
honour  of  George  Washington.  Then  the 
father  claimed  that  it  would  be  only  fair 
to  add  a  second  name  of  his  choosing. 
And  when  this  was  agreed  to  the  son  was 
given  the  name  "John,"  in  honour  of 
"Johnny  Bull."  In  this  happy  combination 
there  is  a   broad    significance  to   the   two 


great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  race. 
.\nd  the  significance  is  expressed  in  the 
attitude  and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Thorp, 
who  has  more  than  "  lived  up "  to  his 
auspicious  christening.  A  staunch  Im- 
perialist and  a  genuine  "  Empire  patriot," 
Mr.  Thorp  nevertheless  has  a  warm  place 
in  his  heart  for  the  land  of  "  Uncle  Sam." 
He  is  representative  of  a  large  and  an 
increasing  element  in  Canada — an  element 
that  is  making  for  a  firm  cementing  of  the 
great  "  blood  tie."  "  Canada  shall  win 
back  her  elder  sister  to  the  great  household 
of  Mother  Britain  ;  and  in  this  reunion  of 
the  future  is  embodied  the  only  firm  hope 
that  the  peace  millennium  may  come  to 
pass,"  said  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  one 
of  his  most  eloquent  moments,  and  the 
statesmanlike  prescience  of  this  master 
mind  bids  fair  to  be  realized,  if  the  type 
represented  by  Mr.  Thorp  dominates  the 
trend  of  Canadian  evolution. 

Mr.  Thorp  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supplementary  functions  of  the  East  and 
West  of  Canada  ;  and  in  his  own  spirit  of 
broad  optimism  personifies  both  elements 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  "  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  progressive  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  West  is  making  itself  felt  all 
over  the  East  of  Canada  to-day.  The  dash 
and  originality,  the  breezy  confidence  and 
camaraderie,  and  the  wonderful  vision  of 
the  future  of  this  great  country,  which  are 
engendered  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
West— its  endless  stretches  of  fertile  prairie 
and  colossal  mountains  standing  out  as 
great  precursors  of  destiny — all  are  con- 
tributing to  the  formation  of  a  distinctive 
Canadianism  that  even  now  is  gazing  down 
the  long  vistas  of  a  Greater  Canada  within 
a  Greater  Britain."  Such  were  the  opinions 
expressed  to  an  interviewer  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Thorp. 

YICKERS   AND   MOFFAT 

The  business  of  Vickers  and  Moffat, 
real  estate  and  financial  brokers  of  Fort 
W'illiam,  was  established  in  1907,  and 
to-day  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  due  to  sound 
methods,  ripe  experience,  and  never-failing 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  its  principals, 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Vickers  and  A.  C.  Moffat. 
The  firm  handles  all  classes  of  real  estate, 
collects  rents,  supervises  and  improves 
properties,  effects  insurance,  and  acts  as 
general  financial  brokers.  Vickers  and 
Moffat  have  under  their  control  many  of 
the    principal    available    business   sites   in 
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the  city.  They  also  own  considerable 
property,  and  are  agents  for  two  of  the 
choicest  residential  properties  in  P'ort 
William,  viz.  Vickers'  Addition  and  Hcdley 
Park.  The  latter  was  placed  on  the 
market  in  1910,  the  lots  selling  at  an 
average  of  817.30  per  foot,  and  to-day 
they  are  worth  $35  per  foot.  In  the 
insurance  department  of  the  business  the 
firm  transacts  a  general  business  in  fire, 
accident,  and  life,  and  is  agent  for  the 
General  .Occident,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurance 
Corporation  of  Perth,  Scotland.  Mr. 
Vickers  is  a  native  of  Toronto,  where  he 
was  educated.  He  went  to  Fort  William 
in  1902,  and  has  been  engaged  in  real 
estate  operations  for  nearly  twelve  years. 
He  is  a  director  of  Vickers,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Fort 
William  Hoard  of  Trade.  Mr.  Moffat  is 
a  Montrealer  by  birth,  but  at  an  early  age 
went  to  Winnipeg,  where  he  was  educated. 
He  spent  ten  years  in  the  Yukon  Territory 
at  the  time  of  the  gold  fever,  but  settled  in 
?"ort  William  in  1907,  and  joined  Mr. 
Vickers  in  business.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Hoard  of  Trade,  and  is  a  prominent 
figure  with  his  partner  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  citv. 


WALSH  COAL  AND  LAND  COMPANY 

The  founder  of  this  pioneer  company  of 
Port  Arthur,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
coal  trade  at  least,  was  Mr.  Louis  Walsh, 
who  was  born  in  Prescolt.  Ontario,  in  1861. 
After  having  been  educated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Canada,  he  gained  extensive 
business  experience  in  the  west  of  the 
Dominion,  and,  after  five  years  of  close 
study  of  that  part  of  the  country,  decided 
to  settle  in  Port  Arthur.  Here  in  1884 
Mr.  Walsh  established  himself  in  business, 
and  after  a  period  of  successful  dealing  in 
the  coal  trade,  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  also 
operating  in  real  estate.  He  had  taken 
over  the  business  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  which  was  established  in  1883, 
and  ten  years  later  saw  the  establishment  of 
the  Walsh  Coal  and  Land  Company.  Mr. 
Walsh  was  not  long  in  appreciating  the 
strategical  position  of  the  twin  cities  of  Port 
.Arthur  and  Fort  William,  and  as  a  result 
proceeded  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
of  the  most  desirable  lands  in  both  these 
cities.  Having  carefully  chosen  his  sites, 
he  has  been  able  to  give  many  of  his  clients 
the  opportunity  of  securing   some   of   Ih"; 
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choicest  real  estate  locations  in  one  or 
otIuT  of  tt\c  two  cities.  The  company  lias 
also  been  able  lo  secure  lariJe  tracts  of  land 
in  adjoining;  municipalities,  no  farther 
a\\-ay  than  three  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Port  Arthur,  where  both  the  business  man 
and  the  settler  are  quick  to  note  the 
ever-increasinj;  values  of  suitable  loc.ilions. 
and  fully  as  eager  to  possess  them. 

J.   A.    WILLIAMS   &    CO. 

The  attention  of  those  investors  and 
speculators  in  Canadian  property  who 
deem  the  day  of  opportunity  in  Eastern 
Can.ida  to  be  passed  m.\v  well  be  called  to 
the  experiences  of  .Mr.  J.  A.  Williams. 
Mr.  Williams,  who,  unaided,  controls  the 
lirni  which  bears  his  name,  commenced  his 
business  as  a  real  estate  and  linaiici.il  assent 
in  1905,  opening  his  lirst  office  in  Gait, 
Ontario,  and  now  has  offices  in  Preston 
and  Berlin,  the  latter  constituting  his 
headquarters.  Like  the  majority  of  real 
estate  men,  he  conducts  a  general  real 
estate  business,  but  is  at  present  specializing 
in  the  subdivision  and  sale  of  centrally 
situated  property  in  the  three  towns  in 
which  he  has  established  offices. 

It  is  the  success  of  various  sj'ndicates 
formed  by  Mr.  Williams  for  the  purpose  of 
bandhng  large  investments,  however,  that 
has  called  for  our  opening  lines.  Mr. 
Williams  states  that  the  profits  accruing 
from  these  schemes  have  invariably  been 
as  high  as  200  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested,  a  truly  handsome  payment  for 
enterprise  and  faith.  Mr.  Williams's 
business  has  been  practicallv  coniincd  to 
Waterloo  County,  in  which  district  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  land  values 
and  in  close  touch  with  both  buyers  and 
sellers.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  three 
towns  of  Berlin,  Preston,  and  Gait  the 
firm  at  present  have   various   subdivisions 


on  sale.  In  Herlm,  a  prosperous  city,  the 
properties  known  a>  Kair  View,  Crescent 
Place,  and  Pleasant  Place  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  firm,  while  in  the  towns  of  Preston 
and  Gait  they  are  handling  Grand  View 
Park,  River  View  Park,  and  Victoria 
Heights  respectively.  The  firm  have  also 
just  organized  a  syndicate  of  Berlin 
capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing 
into  acre  lots  225  acres  of  land  situatetl 
two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
Berlin,  and  which  is  to  form  a  garden 
subiu-b. 

WILLIAMS.  GREENE.  AND    ROME 
COMPANY,    LTD. 

Pre-eminent  m  the  .>IihI  and  collar 
industry  of  Berlin  is  the  Williams,  Greene, 
and  Rome  Company,  Ltd.  This  large 
concern  has  a  capacious  factory  on 
Queen  Street,  and  branch  establishments 
in  Waterloo  and  Hanover,  employing 
altogether  700  hands,  of  whom  525  alone 
are  eng.iged  i[i  the  Berlin  factory. 
The  company  was  originally  a  private 
concern  organized  in  Toronto  in  18S1. 
In  1S85  operations  were  transferred 
to  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  company  was  incorporated,  its 
business  being  defined  as  the  manufacture 
of  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs.  To-day  it  is 
capitalized  at  $700,000,  and  the  produce  of 
its  factories  is  known  from  coast  to  coast, 
the  well-known  brand  of  "  W.  G.  &  K."  in 
red  being  familiar  to  every  one.  Offices 
are  maintained  in  Montreal  and  Winnipeg, 
and  the  company  is  represented  among  the 
trade  by  si.xteen  men,  nine  of  whom  are 
working  in  the  east  and  seven  out  of 
W'innipeg.  Operations  are  confined  to  the 
retail  trade,  and  a  great  reputation  has  been 
built  up,  which  is  evident  by  the  expan- 
sion which  has,  and  is,  taking  place.  An 
inspection  of  the  Berlin  factory  reveals  a 
plant  of  the  most  modern  type,  the  power 


being  derived  from  I  he  II  V(lro-l''.leetrii. 
Commission,  through  .1  motor  delivering 
100  horse-power.  Work  in  the  laundry  is 
done  both  by  machine  and  hand,  but  all 
shirts  are  laundried  by  hand,  from  wliicli 
class  of  labour  the  best  results  are  produced. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are:  presidenl, 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Willi. mis  ;  vice-presidenl. 
Ml.].  1,  Pollock;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  John  B.  Kirby.  Mr.  Williams  has 
made  a  particular  study  of  what  is  known 
as  "  welfare  work  "  among  his  employees, 
and  in  liis  Berlin  and  other  factories  he  has 
instituted  ideas  which  have  been  copied  all 
over  Canada.  The  keynote  is  the  desire  lo 
bring  into  harmonious  relationship  the  two 
great  forces  of  capital  ami  liiliom  ,  .iiul  llie 
people  of  Berlin  of  all  shades  ot  opinion 
are  agreed  that  in  this  he  has  succeeded. 
The  Berlin  factory,  for  instance,  possesses  a 
benefit  society,  a  rest-room  for  the  girls, 
a  club-room  for  the  boys  and  men,  athletic 
and  recreation  grounds,  a  dining-room,  and 
a  library.  A  fine  spirit  of  good-fellowship 
and  co-operation  exists  and  the  industiy, 
so  far  as  the  Williams,  Greene,  and 
Rome  Compan\'  people  are  concerned, 
is  conducted  as  one  in  which  mutuality 
of  interest  is  everything.  Mr.  Williams 
has  plaj'ed  a  prominent  part  in  all 
public  affairs  in  lierlin,  and  lias  always 
worked  along  broad  lines  for  the 
development  of  the  city  and  its  industries. 
He  is  a  strong  believer  in  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  -Some  years  1^ 
ago  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the  City  Council 
for  three  successive  terms,  and  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  two 
years.  On  three  occasions  he  has  refused 
nomination  for  the  mayoraltj".  He  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Waterworks 
Commission  and  also  of  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Commission,  and  apart 
from  these  public  services  has  also  been 
conspicuous  in  the  management  of 
industrial  corporations. 
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PANORAMIC    VIEW    OF    OTTAWA. 


HE    s  L- 1  c  c  t  i  o  n   ()f    a 
political    capital    was 
a    question     which 
aroused  much  discus- 
sion    in     Canada     in 
the     3'cars     prior     to 
confederation.       The 
claims  of  four  cities — 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,   and  Kingston 
— were  strongly  supported,  and  it  seemed 
certain  that  to  one  of  these  four  would  the 
honour   be   accorded.     At    the    same   time 
it    was   felt   that    were    a    city   in    Ontario 
chosen,  the  province  of  CJuebcc  would  be 
jealous,  and  were  a  city  in  Quebec  chosen, 
the  citizens  of  Ontario  would  be  aggrieved. 
Queen  Victoria,  to  whom  the  question  was 
referred  for  settlement,  was  in  a  quandary, 
but    finally   decided   that   to   none   of   the 
toiu-  chief  claimants  sliould  the  distinction 
be   given.     On   the   banks   of   the  Ottawa 
River,  the  stream  that  forms  the  boundary 
between    the    provinces    of    Ontario    and 
Quebec,    was    a    city   which    while    within 
the    province   of   Ontario  was  also  on   the 
boundary-line  of  Quebec  and  one  which  was 
less  likely  than  any  other  to  give  cause  for 
jealousy.     Ottawa  was  accordingly  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  the  Dominion  (lovernment. 
At   the   time,    however,   tlie   choice    was 
very  severely  criticized  ;  infact,  the  Govern- 
ment at  first  refused  to  accept  the  decision, 
and    it    was   only    after    much   dissension 
and  argument  that  the  choice  was  ratified. 
One   prominent    statesman   even   declared 
that   Labrador   might   as   well    have   been 
chosen,  a  statement  which,  however  ridicu- 
lous,   indicates    the    feelings   with    wliich 
Ottawa    was     regarded.      Apparently    the 
main  objection  was  the  inconvenience  of 
access,  for  at  that  time  only  one  railwav, 
a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  from  Prescott, 
served  the  town.     In  other  respects  Ottawa 
was   as   suitable  as  any  other  eastern  citv, 


OTTAWA 

for  its  site  and  surroundings  are  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  Trouble,  however,  has 
arisen  of  recent  years,  more  than  one 
typhoid  epidemic  of  some  severitv  having 
raged  at  the  capital,  the  cause  being  the 
practice  of  dumping  sewage  into  the  Ottawa 
River.  So  serious  has  the  situation  been, 
that  there  has  even  been  some  talk  of 
removing  Parliament  to  some  healthier  city 
than  Ottawa.  This,  however,  would  involve 
so  serious  an  expenditure  that  the  step 
is  scarcely  likely  to  be  taken,  especially 
as  it  is  not  impossible  to  eliminate  to  a 
large  extent  the  danger  of  further  out- 
breaks. 

The  city  owes  its  existence  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rideau  Canal,  a  project  that 
was  undertaken  in  1836  bj-  two  contingents 
of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  now  known 
collectively  as  the  Royal  Engineers.  The 
canal  was  for  military  purposes,  and  was 
constructed  in  order  that  the  British  forces 
sliould  have  an  internal  line  of  conununica- 
tion  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in 
the  event  of  further  war  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  btated  that  it  was  the  L')ukc 
of  Wellington  himself  who  recommended 
this  course,  and  a  Colonel  By  was  sent 
out  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the 
Sappers  and  Miners.  The  village  that  forth- 
with sprang  up  was  given  the  name  of 
Bytown,  in  honour  of  the  commanding 
officer,  a  name  tliat  it  retained  imtil  the 
city  of  Ottawa  was  incorporated  in  1854. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  total 
length  of  the  Rideau  Canal  is  126  miles, 
and  was  completed  in  1832  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $5,000,000.  There  is  a 
difference  in  level  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Ottawa  River  of  458  ft.,  which 
has  been  overcome  by  47  locks,  8  of  which 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  most  of 
which  are  134  ft.  long  and  33  ft.  wide. 
Ottawa's  chief  glory  consists  of  the 
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Parliament   Buildings  which   overlook   the 

city  from  the  summit  of   Parliament    Hill. 

Much  has  been  written  of  their  grace  and 

beauty,  and  judged  by  Canadian  standards 

tliey    indeed    constitute    a    majestic    pile. 

The    original    structures   consisted    of    the 

Parliamentary  and   Library  Buildings  and 

the  Eastern  Block  as  they  still  exist,  together 

with    part    of    the    Western     Block.     The 

general   style  of  architecture  of   the  older 

buildings    is   twelfth-century   Gothic  ;    the 

additions  to  the  Western  Block,  including 

the    Mackenzie    Tower,    which  rises   to   a 

height   of   272    ft.,  are  also   Gothic   but  of 

a  later  date.    The  effective  rock-faced  work 

of  the  walls  is  generally  of  sandstone  from 

the  Nepean  quarries  close  to  Ottawa.     Its 

colouring  is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  grows 

in  richness  under  the  hand  of  time.     The 

dressings  are   of  Ohio   sandstone,  and   the 

red    arches    are     of     Potsdam    sandstone, 

obtained    from    St.    Lawrence   Countv,    in 

New  York   State.     The   Southern   Depait- 

mental  block  is  separated   from  the  other 

buildings  by  Wellington  Street,  and  is  built 

in    an     entirely    different    style,    being    a 

modification   of    Italian    Renaissance,   and 

its  material  is  sandstone  from  Newcastle, 

New  Brunswick. 

The  Library  Building  is  a  rotunda  in 
form,  but  possesses  a  marvellous  coinbina- 
tion  of  strength  and  grace.  The  great 
height  of  the  dome  is  supported  by  massive 
buttresses,  and  by  flying  buttresses,  which 
are  lightened  bv  graceful  pinnacles.  The 
interior  is  equalh'  imposing.  From  the 
floor  to  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  140  ft., 
while  the  height  of  Westminster  Hall  is 
only  go  ft.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  Canadian 
woods,  and  the  book-shelves  arc  richly 
carved  in  Canadian  white  pine,  rising  to 
three  stories,  with  galleries  for  access  to 
the  books. 

.Apart    altogether    from    tlie    Parliament 
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buildings,  there  are  a  niiinbcr  of  other 
structures  which  should  receive  the  attention 
of  the  tourist,  tlovernment  House,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Kideau  Hall,  the 
residence  of  the  Governor-lleneral.  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Situated  in  some  S^  acres 
of  land,  it  is  approached  llirough  .1  windin); 
avenue  of  maple,  pine,  aud  cedar  trees,  and 
is  a  picturesque  and  truly  delightful  resi- 
dence. The  orij;in.il  house  was  much  smaller, 
but  consider.d)le  additions  have  been  made 
in  varied  styles  of  architecture  by  succes- 
sive eiovernors-Oeneral.  although  a  perfect 
h.-irmony  of  design  and  colouring  has  always 
been  maintained.  The  building  to  the  cast 
of  Rideau  Hall  is  Kideau  Cott.ige.  the 
residence  of  the  Military  Secretary.  To 
the  west  two  sm.-ill  skating-rinks  have  been 
built  for  the  use  ■•'"  tlw  vl.-.n-^.il  house- 
hold and  staff. 

.\  long  time  uiiglu  be  .-.pcnl  in  tlie 
Archives,  a  handsome  stone  building  of 
simple  architecture,  in  whicli  arc  stored 
the  records  of  Canadian  history.  Many 
beautiful  pictures  and  rare  engravings  hang 
on  the  walls,  and  historical  souvenirs  and 
v.iluable  autograph  manuscripts  of  great 
interest  are  displ.iyed  in  cases.  The  library 
itself,  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  contains 
20,000  printed  books  and  pamphlets. 
Although  the  present  structure  was  only 
commenced  in  1906.  it  is  stated  that  the 
first  proposal  for  such  a  building  was  made 
as  long  ago  as  1731  Viy  Giles  Hocquart, 
Intcndant  of  New  France. 

Near  the  .Archives  is  the  Canadian  branch 
of  the  Royal  Mint,  a  massive  stone  building 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  stone  and 
iron.  The  coinage  of  Canadian  money 
was  commenced  in  Canada  in  1907,  the 
mint  having  been  built  the  previous  year. 
There  are  seven  departments :  the  Mint 
Office,  into  which  all  bullion  is  received 
for  coin.ige  purposes  aud  from  which  the 
finished  coins  are  issued  to  the  distributing 
centres;  the  Melting  House,  in  which 
bullion  is  mixed,  melted,  and  formed  into 
coinage  bars ;  the  Coining  Department, 
where  the  finished  coins  are  made  from 
the  bars  and  tested  for  issue  ;  the  Assay 
Department,  where  the  fineness andstandard 
of  the  ingots,  coinage  bars,  and  coins  is 
ascertained  ;  the  Die  Department,  where 
the  coinage  dies  are  made  ;  the  Meclianical 
Department,  where  the  power  is  generated 
and  repairs  to  machinery  effected  ;  and  the 
Refinery,  where  the  gold  ingots  are  refined 
by  electrolytic  process. 

Another    fine    building   is    the    Victoria 


Memorial    Museum    built    in    ii)i2.     Tudor 
(iothic  in  design,  it  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  91,200,000,  is  practically   fireproof,  and 
a>  one  writer  describes   it    is  "  more  than 
ordinarily    satisfactory    for    museum    pur- 
poses."    At    present   seven    large  halls  are 
available  for  exhibition,  while  three  more, 
at    present   occupied    by  the    National  Art 
tiallery,    are    expected    to    be    ultimately 
available  for  the  Museum.     The  .Vrt  (lallery, 
which   it  is  hoped  will    have  a  permanent 
building  of  its  own  in  a  few  years,  contains 
a    fine   collection   of  casts   of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  sculpture,  while  there  are  many 
representative  examples  of  the  Old  Masters 
of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  linglish 
Schools.    The  work  of  Canadian  artists  is 
also  given  a  prominent  place.     The  Museum 
itself  consists  of  a  heavy  central  tower  on 
either   side  of  wliicli  are  T-shaped  wings, 
while   at    the  rear  there   is  a  semicircular 
extension  for  the  lecture  amphitheatre  aud 
library.     The   exterior   is   finely  decorated 
with  Canadian  mammals  carved  in  stone. 
It  is  a  Natural   History  Museum,  covering 
Ethnology,  Archaeology,  Biology,  Mineral- 
ogy, and  Palaeontology,  but  at  present  is 
confined     to     purely    Canadian     material. 
There  is  also  a  separate  buikling  devoted 
to  a  fisheries  exhibit  in  which  specimeiis  of 
all  the  fishes  of  Canada  are  included. 

The  visitor,  however  brief  his  stay  in 
Ottawa,  will  hardly  fail  to  see  the  Basilica, 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Ottawa,  for  the  interior  affords  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  to  be  found  in  North  America. 
There  are  also  the  University  of  Ottawa 
and  the  Public  Librarj',  the  latter  the 
outcome  of  the  insistent  generosity  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  University  is 
conducted  by  the  Oblate  Fathers  of  Mary 
Immaculate,  and  W'as  raised  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII,  to  tlie  rank  of 
a  Catholic  University  in  1X89. 

Three  miles  from  the  city  Iiall  is  the 
famous  Experimental  Farm  in  which  so 
many  agricultural  developments  in  Canada 
have  been  initiated.  It  covers  460  acres  of 
land,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  work  of 
obtaining  by  repeated  experiments  useful 
data  on  the  seeding,  cultivation,  and  har- 
vesting of  farm  crops,  on  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  housing  of  various  classes  of 
live  stock,  and  on  the  conversion  of  milk 
into  other  marketable  products.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
of  practical  value  and  the  methods  capable 
of  profitable  adoption  by  the  farmer,  tlie 
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farm  is  conducted  with  a  view  to  profit. 
The  Dominion  .\slronomical  Observatoiv 
is  situated  at  the  north  gate  of  the  t.irm, 
the  building,  which  is  carried  out  in  giey 
sandstone  willi  1  ed  sandstone  liinnnings, 
having  cost  .ipproxiniately  Si75.<»"i.  In 
the  interioi-  a  ceiilral  octagonal  lower  is 
surmounted  by  a  revolving  hemispherical 
dome,  under  which  is  the  telescope. 
There  are  also  an  astronomical  library, 
reading  room,  photographic  room,  and 
lecture  room. 

So  far  as  parks  are  concerned  Oll.iwa 
might  be  described  as  a  city  of  open 
spaces,  for  pcrliaps  no  Can.idian  city  lias 
more  (leligl)tful  resorts.  Parliament  Hill 
has  its  wide  stretches  of  lawn,  its  trees, 
slirubbei  v,  summer-houses,  and  above  all  its 
magiiilicent  outlook  up  and  down  the 
Ottawa,  and  aciDss  to  the  Quebec  shore. 
Here,  half-w.\v  between  the  edge  of  tlie 
cliff  and  the  river,  is  the  pleasant  path 
known  as  the  "  Lovers'  Walk,"  and  here 
is  Parliament  Square,  a  large  open  space 
700  by  600  ft.  which  shows  off  the  buildings 
around  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Along  tlie  south  bank  of  the  Ottawa  River 
is  Rockcliffe  Park,  one  of  the  linest  natural 
parks  in  Canada  and  covering  an  area  of 
185  acres.  Major's  Hill  Park,  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway's  mag- 
nificent hotel,  the  Chateau  Laurier,  is 
named  after  an  English  army  officer, 
Major  Bolton,  and  consists  of  6  acres  of 
Government  property.  The  view  from  tlie 
pavilion  here  has  been  described  as  "the 
most  splendid  that  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  Canada  affords."  Beside  the  Rideau 
River  lie  the  13  acres  of  Strathcona 
Park,  while  jutting  into  the  Ottawa  River 
is  Nepcan  Point,  from  which  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  city  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  Iiere  that  are  ranged  round  the  top  of 
the  cliff  the  seven  Britisli  cannon  which 
are  used  for  saluting  purposes  on  such 
occasions  as  the  opening  and  closing  of 
Parliament  and  oflicial  visits  of  Royalty  to 
the  capital.  Last  but  far  from  least  there 
is  the  Driveway,  which  extends  from  the 
Experimental  Farm  to  Cartier  Square  along 
the  bank  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  wliich 
with  its  trees  and  slirubs,  miniature  lakes, 
arbours  and  shaded  walks  is  probably  not 
only  the  longest  but  the  finest  drivewav  in 
Canada. 

Ottawa,  however,  is  not  merely  a  city  of 
legislative  buildings  and  beautiful  views. 
It  has  its  commercial  aspect,  one  of  no 
mean   importance.     Its  natural  advantages 
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Include  ;i  remarkable  ei)tiipnieiit  ol  electric 
power,  generated  at  llie  many  falls  on  the 
Ciatineau,  Kideaii.  and  Ottawa  Kivers. 
According;  to  a  recent  statement  of  the 
Piililicity  Hureau,  there  is  available  unde- 
veloped within  45  niilcs  of  Ottawa  jAo.Six) 
liv>rse-po\ver,  ami  within  (h>  miles  1.5^3,731 
additional,  in.ikinu  .1  total  of  2.1  i;,.5-i  horse- 
power. Tl  iisumcs  about  75,000 
horse-power  ,mii  11  i--  available  over  25,000 
horse-power  when  rciiuired,  }»enerated  in  the 
Very  heart  of  the  city.  Vast  lumber,  paper, 
and  pulp  niill>  are  the  principal  features 
of  the  city's  industrial  development. 

J.  R.   BOOTH 

Mr.  J.  K.  Booth  has  been  aptly  described 
as  the  great  timber  king.  His  lumber 
business  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  while  his  pulp  and  paper  mill  has 
an  output  capacity  of  some  80  tons  per 
day  of  pulp  and  100  tons  of  paper.  The 
timber  limits  owned  by  Mi.  ].  K.  Boolli 
are  over  4,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  their  boundaries  extend  from  Ontario 
north  into  Quebec  and  to  Burlington  in 
Vermont  State.  Like  most  of  Canada's 
great  enterprises  the  business  of  J.  R. 
Booth  started  in  a  small  way.  To-day  he 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
Dominion,  and  his  success  has  been 
phenomenal. 

His  parents  originally  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Bootli 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  year 
1827,  being  born  on  a  small  farm  in 
Eastern  yuebec. 

He  left  home  with  a  total  capital  of 
nine  dollars,  and  after  being  located  for 
a  time  in  the  U.S.A.  came  to  Ottawa  in 
1852  and  found  employment  in  a  machine 
shop  in  Hull  across  the  river.  He  next 
helped  to  build  a  small  saw-mill,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  manager.  Later  he 
rented  a  disused  saw-mill  on  the  site  of 
the  present  huge  mill,  starting  in  a  very 
small  way  with  a  single  saw.  After  three 
years  he  purchased  the  saw-mill  in  i860. 
Shortly  after  this  he  bought  his  first 
timber  limit.  Frequently  Mr.  Booth  found 
it  necessary  to  add  to  his  plant,  and  in 
1892  he  had  13  band  saws  and  4  gates 
in  operation  with  a  working  capacity  of 
more  than  1,000,000  ft.  in  4  hours.  In 
May  1894  this  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Mr.  Booth  then  purchased  an  old 
mill    adjoining    the     one     that    had     been 


burned,  and  titled  it  with  improved 
machinery.  It  is  the  l.irgest  lumber  mill 
in  the  world,  employs  1,(100  men,  and 
runs  dav  and  niglit  for  7  months  in 
the  year.  During  the  winter  the  force 
is  reduced  by  half,  the  odd  Soo  men  going 
into  the  woods  to  help  to  gel  out  the  logs. 

In  1875  Mr.  Booth  built  his  Ihiilington 
(Verntont)  mill.  It  has  now  grown  to 
include  extensive  lumber-yards  and  wood- 
working factories  covering  an  area  of 
40  acres,  with  a  box  factory  that  consumes 
from  5  to  8  million  ft.  of  lumber 
aniuially,  and  is  second  only  in  si/.c  to 
that  .at  Ottawa. 

In  1900,  and  again  in  1903,  disastrniis 
conflagrations  caused  the  loss  of  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber  in  tlie  Ottawa  mills, 
and  as  an  outcome  of  the  last  lire  there 
were  erected  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
which  to-day  have  an  output  capacity 
of  some  80  tons  of  pulp  per  diem  and 
100  tons  of  paper. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  has  also  been  a  gieal 
ligure  in  railroad  circles.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  the  building  of  the  Can.ada 
.■\tlantic  and  Farry  Sound  Railway,  now 
part  of   the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system. 

Mr.  Booth  is  to-day  still  actively  engaged 
directing  the  great  industry  wliich  he  has 
founded,  and  although  86  years  of  age  is 
to  be  found  daily  about  the  mills  or 
factories.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  his  two 
^()^s,  Mr.  Jackson  Booth  and  Mr.  l-'uiil 
Booth. 

MARTIN  BURRELL 
Prominent  in  the  Borden  Cabinet  is  the 
Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, a  portfolio  which,  in  view  of 
Canada's  importance  as  a  great  producer 
of  a  varied  harvest  of  the  soil,  necessarily 
requires  a  capable  man.  Mr.  Burrell  has 
the  double  distinction  in  a  present-day 
Canadian  Cabinet  of  being  a  native-born 
Englishman  and  a  practical  agriculturist. 
He  was  born  at  Farringdon,  Berkshire, 
England,  on  October  15,  1858,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Hurstpier- 
point.  Coming  to  Canada  he  entered 
into  fruit  growing  in  the  fertile  Niagara 
Peninsula  of  Ontario,  and  was  tluis 
engaged  from  1SS6  to  1900.  During 
that  time  he  gained  prominence  and 
efficiency  as  a  public  speaker  by 
lecturing  for  farmers'  institutes  and 
the  Ontario  Fruit  Ciiowers'  Association 
on  topics  of  general  interest  to  agri- 
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culliirisls.  Mr.  Burrell  went  to  British 
Columbia  in  ii)00,  and  took  up  orchaul 
l.iiid.  Interesting  himself  in  public  affairs 
he  became  mayor  of  (irand  Forks  in  11)03, 
and  in  the  following  year  made  his  fnsi 
allempt  to  enter  Federal  politics  as 
Conservative  candid. ile  for  Vale-Cariboii, 
but  w.is  defeated.  From  11)07  to  iijoS  lie 
was  Fruit  Commissioner  and  Lecturer  for 
the  Ciovernmenl  of  British  Columbia  in 
ICngland,  and  returning  wesl  in  the  last- 
named  year  he  won  his  seat  at  the  general 
elections  of  1908  with  a  majority  of  893. 
His  capacity  for  liaiidling  agriculliir.il 
qiieslions  and  his  linished  style  in  dehale 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  promise.  lie  was 
one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  Ihi- 
I'^ielding-Taft  Reciprocity  Pact  in  191  i.aiid 
fuughl  the  election  of  that  year  on  llie 
issue.  11  is  a  iiialter  of  history  how  I  he 
Laurier  Admiiiislralion  w-as  defeated  on 
the  question,  and  when  Mr.  Borden 
formed  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Burrell  was  given 
the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Agricnltiire, 
for  which  his  long  experience  and  his 
sound  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
had  marked  him  as  well  suited. 


THE    CANADIAN    AMERICAN    LAND 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  Canadian  .American  Land  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Ottawa,  was  incorporated  under 
the  Ontario  Government  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000,  and  has  on  its  board  of 
directors  men  of  proved  ability  in  the 
manipulation  of  important  transactions. 

One  of  the  principal  operations  at  present 
being  undertaken  by  the  company  is  the 
colonization  of  100,000  acres  of  farm  lands 
in  the  Peace  River  district  of  Western 
Canada.  Its  system  of  colonization  differs 
materially  from  all  nielliods  previously 
adopted  by  similar  organizations.  Having 
secured  vast  tracts  of  ferliie  land,  the 
Canadian  American  Land  Company's  plan 
is  to  place  the  farmer  on  a  320-acre  farm, 
erect  a  farm-house,  stables,  etc.,  and  even 
supply  him  with  the  necessary  outfit.  The 
farmer  repays  his  obligation  to  the  com- 
pany and  also  at  the  same  time  purchases 
his  farm  and  land  with  25  per  cent,  of 
his  crop  annually.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  it  enables  a  farmer  to  settle 
on  the  land  without  capital,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  to  own  his  farm  and 
acquire  independence. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  prcsi- 
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cicnt,  Mr.  W.  K.  Iluiilcr,  coiui.ictor, 
Toronto  ;  vice-prcsUlcnl,  Mr.  J.  T.  Li-tcllii-r. 
real  estate  broker.  Oit.ixva ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Ciirrie,  real  estate 
ajjeiit,  Ottawa  :  directors,  Messrs.  J. 
Couture,  of  Hull,  ^luebec ;  and  C.  L. 
M.ickleni.  real  estate  t)rokcr,  Ottawa. 

THE    E.   B.    EDDY   COMPANY.   LTD. 

Tlie  late  Kzra  Hutler  Kddy.  the  louudcr 
of  the  K.  H.  Kddv  Conip.my.  was  the  lirst 
man  to  make  matches  in  Canada,  erectinj; 
a  factory  for  that  purpose  at  Hull  in  1851. 
The  industry  which  he  established  still 
forms  a  most  important  part  in  the 
businesses  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pin,  the  match 
perhaps  seems  the  least  signilicant  of  all 
articles  in  point  of  v.ilue.  For  5  cents 
500  matches  may  be  purch.iscd,  and  yet 
millions  of  pounds  have  been  invested  in 
their  manufacture  and  thousands  of  people 
employed.  The  combined  annual  output 
of  all  the  match  factories  in  the  world 
must  be  colossal  ;  the  E.  B.  Edily  Com- 
pany alone  manufactures  from  70,000,000 
to  72.000,000  matches  daily,  about  9  or 
lo  matches  a  day  for  every  inhabitant  of 
Canada. 

In  1S56  Mr.  E.  B.  Eddy  added  the 
manufacture  of  woodenware  to  that  of 
matches,  and  commenced  to  proiluce  tubs, 
buckets,  and  hollow  wooden  packages  of 
all  sorts  for  all  purposes.  Later  on  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
fibreware,  of  which  the  company  now  pro- 
duces about  4,000  packages  daily.  The 
manufacture  of  woodenware  has  been 
discontinued  since  1912. 

In  1S90  the  compan\'  commenced  to 
make  pulp  and  paper  products,  an  industry 
which  now  occupies  an  important  place  in 
their  operations,  and  includes  the  manu- 
facture of  ground-wood  and  sulphite  pulps, 
and  all  varieties  of  papers  and  of  wood- 
boards,  from  the  thinnest  tissue  to  the 
thickest  wrappings  and  heaviest  cardboards. 
The  pulp  mill  is  now  electricall)'  driven 
and  has  a  capacity  of  go-ioo  tons  dry 
weight  of  mechanical  pulp.  In  connection 
with  this  a  new  hj-dro-electric  power  house 
has  been  built  which  will  more  than  double 
the  present  supply  of  power.  All  the 
forebays  and  intakes  have  been  deepened 
to  the  fullest  e.xtent,  thus  giving  the  greatest 
head  of  water  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
Ottawa  River  at  the  Great  Chaudiere  Falls 
at  Hull  and  Ottawa. 


.V  most  interesting  .idjunct  to  the  Eddy 
work: — -and  .in  unusual  one— is  the  den- 
tistry loom,  in  which  the  teeth  of  all 
employees  are  e\.imined  once  a  month 
free  of  charge.  This  has  been  installed  on 
account  of  the  somewhat  deleterious  effect 
occasionally  proiluceil  on  the  teeth  by  the 
use  of  phosphorus  in  match  factories. 
The  comfort  of  the  employees  is  also 
increased  by  the  large  dining-room,  in 
which  luncheon  of  excellent  i|u.'ility  is 
served  daily  without  any  charge. 

The  works  cover  78  to  80  acres,  and 
comprise  some  .■?(>  or  40  large  factories, 
linishing-rooms.  warehouses,  machine-  and 
engine-rooms,  etc. 

The  entire  business  of  the  company, 
including  twenty-tliree  branches,  one  in 
every  large  city  in  Canada,  from  Victoria, 
B.C.,  to  Halifax,  N.S.,  is  under  the  direct 
management  and  control  of  Mr.  \V.  II. 
Rowley,  president,  and  Mr.  George  11. 
Milieu,  joint  man.ager. 


JOHN  M.  GARLAND.  SON  &  CO. 
The  only  wholesale  dry  goods  house  in 
Ottawa  is  that  of  John  M.  Garland,  Son  tt 
Co.,  whose  large  warehouse  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
business  premises  of  the  capital,  and  whose 
trading  operations  cover  a  vast  territory. 
The  business  was  established  in  1879  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  M.  G.irland,  an  old-time 
resident  of  Ottawa  and  one  of  its  most 
respected  merchants.  From  comparativcl)' 
small  dimensions  the  business  has  grown  to 
one  of  large  proportions,  and  is  increasing 
year  by  year.  In  191 2  the  premises  were 
extended  and  their  capacity  increased  by 
75  per  cent.  The  company  owns  its  ware- 
house, which  consists  of  a  six-story  and 
basement  building,  with  a  frontage  of  66  ft. 
and  a  depth  of  120  ft.  There  are  two 
freight  elevators  and  one  for  passengers. 
Permanent  sample  rooms  are  maintained 
at  North  Hay  and  at  Quebec  cit)'.  Witli 
ample  room  for  stock  and  displaj' purposes, 
the  company  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
handle  the  large  volume  of  trade  which  it 
enjoys.  The  business  is  under  the  personal 
management  of  Mr.  John  L.  Garland,  who 
is  assisted  by  his  son.  Mr.  Garland  is  a 
native  of  Ottawa,  having  been  born  there 
in  1867.  He  was  educated  in  the  city  and 
in  England,  and  at  an  early  age  joined  his 
late  father  in  the  conduct  of  the  rapidly 
growing  business.  Under  his  control  it 
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h.is  .ittained  its  present  large  prcpor- 
tions,  and  has  won  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  its  ninntrous  customers.  Mr. 
(i.irl.uul  has  always  I. iken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  public  life  of  Dtl.iw.i,  and  Ills  n.inie  is 
associated  with  sever, il  iMslilulions.  lie  is 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
director  of  (he  I'erley  Home  for  Incurables, 
and  a  director  of  several  local  business 
enterprises.  Ih-  was  formerly  actively 
connected  with  inilit.iry  mailers,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  footguards,  from  which  cor]is  he 
retired  some  years  ago  with  tlie  rank  of 
captain. 

nfcr 

THE  LIBRARY  BUREAU  OF 
CANADA,  LTD. 
This  company  was  established  in  njo.) 
and  incorporated  in  that  year  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $150,000,  which  was 
later  increased  to  8200,000.  They  are 
manufacturers  of  tiie  higliest  grade  office 
appliances,  card  index  cases,  filing  cabinets, 
desks,  etc.  The  head  office  and  factory  is 
situated  at  Ottawa,  and  branch  offices  and 
show-rooms  are  established  in  tlie  principal 
cities  of  Canada,  also  in  England,  at 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  and 
at  Paris. 

The  business  has  grown  with  the 
development  of  commerce  in  tlie  Dominion, 
and  from  a  small  beginning  nine  years 
ago  has  extended  rapidl)',  the  factory  output 
having  trebled  during  the  last  four  years. 
The  plant  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1907,  when  the  present  up-to-date 
establislnnent  was  erected  and  litled 
throughout  vvilli  the  most  modern  machinery, 
which  is  being  constantly  added  to. 

The  firm  employs  in  each  of  its  many 
branches  specially  trained  men,  graduates 
of  business  colleges  and  universities,  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  office 
organization,  accounting  systems,  factory 
costing,  etc.,  and  the  knowledge  and 
services  of  these  specialists  are  at  all 
times  at  the  disposal  of  the  firm's  clients 
or  customers. 

The  officers  are  :  president,  Senator  W. 

C.  Edwards,  of  Ottawa  ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
Gordon  Edwards,  of  Ottawa  ;  managing 
director,  Mr.  S.  T.  Russell  (president  of 
Library  Bureau,  Boston,  U.S.A.). 

The  Canadian  business  is  under  the  able 
management  of  the  general  manager,  Mr. 

D.  P.  Cruikshank,  to  whom  in  no  small 
degree     is    due     the     rapid     growth     and 
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development     of     the     business    since    its 
inception. 


MORISSET    AND    MORISSET,    LTD. 

Messrs.  Morisset  and  Morisset,  Ltd..  con- 
ducting business  at  Ottawa  as  real  estate 
and  financial  brokers,  have  been  established 
since  1906,  and  transact  operations  on  an 
extensive  scale.  They  handle  all  classes  of 
real    estate,   but    specialize    in    residential 


of  the  city.  Messrs.  Morisset  and  Morisset 
in  their  capacity  as  financial  brokers  have 
promoted  a  number  of  industrial  companies, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts  in  this  direction  is 
the  fact  that  three  out  of  four  companies 
promoted  within  the  last  three  years  are 
on  a  10  per  cent,  dividend-paying  basis. 
The  firm  have  branch  offices  at  Hull  and 
Montreal.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  L.  C.  Morisset,  who  was  born  at  St. 


for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
In  1906  he  joined  his  brother  in  the 
present  business.  Mr.  Morisset  is  president 
of  the  Rideau  Canal  Supply  Company 
and  the  Bellevue  Realty  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Capital  Realty 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Ottawa 
Taxi  and  Auto  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Rose  Gold  and  Silver  Mininj^  Company, 
Ltd. 
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subdivision  and  manufacturing  sites,  in 
which  departments  of  their  business  they 
have  realized  many  big  successes.  In  1910 
they  placed  on  the  market  the  subdivision 
of  Bellevue  Park,  containing  1,860  lots. 
These  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
$100  to  $250,  and  to-day  the  property  is 
selling  at  from  8150  to  $350  per  lot.  This 
year  the  company  lias  on  the  market  the 
subdivision  of  Iberville  Park,  comprising 
1,650  lots.  The  property  is  admirably 
situated  on  the  continuation  of  Bank  Street, 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city.  The 
proposed  Ottawa  and  Morrisburg  Electric 
Railway  will  pass  through  the  property, 
thereby  bringing  it  within  ten  minutes'  ride 


Henedine,  Quebec,  and  educated  at  St. 
Francois  College,  Quebec.  He  came  to 
Ottawa  in  igor,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  real  estate,  mining, 
and  financial  operations.  Mr.  Morisset  is 
president  of  the  following  companies  : 
Ottawa  Ta.\i  and  Auto  Companv,  Ltd., 
Canada  Mica  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ltd.,  Rose  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company,  Ltd.  ;  and  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Rideau  Canal  Supply  Company,  Ltd. 
The  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  company  is  Mr.  L.  H.  Morisset,  who, 
like  his  brother,  was  born  and  educated 
in  Quebec.  He  came  to  Ottawa  in  1900 
and  was  for  some  time  special  agent  there 


D.  O'CONNOR,   JNR. 

The  business  of  real  estate  and  financial 
brokers  conducted  by  Mr.  D..  O'Connor, 
jnr.,  at  Ottawa,  has  behind  it  tlie  reputation 
of  nearly  30  years  of  existence  and  a 
name  that  has  been  associated  with  the 
capital  city  for  over  70  years.  Mr. 
O'Connor  himself  is  a  native  of  Ottawa, 
and  has  seen  the  city  grow  from  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000  to  its  present  number 
of  close  upon  130,000.  He  handles  all 
classes  of  propertj',  but  specializes  in 
commercial  and  central  citj'  estate.  He 
also  makes  a  speciality  of  investments  on 
belialf  of  clients,  either  in  the  direction  of 
purchasing  properties  or  placing  loans  on 
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safe  first  niorlgago.  lie  has  had  a  lire- 
long  experience  in  appraising  values,  is 
conservative  in  his  estimates,  and  can  invest 
funds  on  guaranteed  security  to  net  from 
5i  to  6  per  cent.  Mr.  O'Connor  has 
received  many  evidences  of  tlie  consistent 
ri>e  in  real  estate  values  in  ami  near 
Ottawa.  His  firm  pl.iced  on  the  market 
in  UKX)  the  subdivision  known  as  New 
Orchard  Heach.  the  lots  in  which  were 
then  sold  at  from  Si  J5  to  8500  each.  This 
property  is  now  worth  from  S350  to  8700 
per  lot.  and  values  are  still  rising.  In  the 
early  part  of  1013  the  firm  placed  the 
sulxlivision  known  as  Kidcai:  Townsite  on 
the  market,  and  is  now  handling  that  fine 
property.  It  is  situated  between  the  city 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company's  townsite,  where  the  company 
is  building  its  workshops  in  connection 
with  the  Transcontinental  line.  This  is 
onlv  about   2  miles  south-west  of  Ottawa. 


and  will  have  excelleul  communication 
with  the  capital,  at  least  two  tramways 
serving  the  district.  Lots  in  Kideau 
Townsite  are  selling  at  from  S150  to  S500, 
according  to  location.  Apart  from  his 
own  business  Mr.  O'Connor  is  associated 
with  many  industrial  anil  commercial 
enterprises  all  over  the  Dominion,  lie  i^ 
a  director  of  the  following  companies : 
tlie  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association. 
Ltd.,  Ottawa  Silica  Urick  Company,  Ltd., 
Moose  Jaw  Ivlectric  Tramways,  Ltd.,  and 
Commercial  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  all  of 
which  are  successful  concerns. 
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Y.    V.    ROGERS,   LTD. 

The  real  estate  linn  of  \'.  V.  Rollers.  Ltd., 
has  been  inslrunKiilal  in  developing  some 
of  the  best  residential  properties  in  Ottawa 
and  ranks  among  the  leading  eslablishnients 


of  its  kind.  Its  iDiiiuler,  Mr.  \'.  \'.  Rogers, 
is  a  native  of  the  capital  city  and  has 
resided  there  all  his  life.  He  lirsl  idiiililu-d 
himself  with  the  real  estate  business  some 
nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  has  since  lieiii 
the  principal  ligliii'  in  llic  Imni.ilioii  I'i  tlic 
lollowing  land  eoiiipaiiKs :  Riverdak' 
Kstates,  Ltd.,  Wycliwood,  Matkay  Tnisl, 
Riverview,  Ltd..  llinloiilniig  I'liisl,  I'aii- 
niont  Property  Coiiii'aMy.  Ltd.,  Rocklilfc 
Property  Company,  Ltd.,  !\ideaii  Really 
Company,  Ltd..  Ottawa  South  Piopeily 
Company,  Lid.,  X'iitory  Really  Company, 
Ltd..  ("i.tilaiul  Trust.  Rockwood  Ri.,ilty, 
Ltd.,  Kaslview  Land  Company,  Ltd., 
Christie  Syndicale.  He  has  also  promoted 
and  is  lieavily  interested  in  tin-  I'leriess 
I'liick   and   Tile  Company. 

In  191 2  Mr.  Rogers  incorporated  his 
business  as  a  limiled  company,  securing  ,i 
charter  from  llie  Provincial  {iovcriinuiil  of 
Ontario. 


VIEW    OF    A    SECIlO.s     OF:  OITA'WA'S    BEAUTIFUL    THIRIY    MILES    OF    DRIVEWAY. 
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CITY    HALL. 


HE  name  of  Toronto 
has  for  many  years 
been  familiar  to 
British  ears.  When 
in  iiSji  Winnipeg 
stood  an  insignificant 
village  of  some  240 
inhabitants  and  Van- 
couver was  unknown,  Toronto,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  60,000,  alreadv 
figured  prominently  in  the  calculations  of 
English  manufacturers  and  exporters. 
Since  that  date  the  growth  of  the  capital 
city  of  Ontario  has  been  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous. A  population  of  96,003  in  1881 
had  risen  to  208,000  in  igoi.  Ten  years 
later,   in    191 1,  the    most   recent   Canadian 


TORONTO 

census  placed  the  inhabitants  of  Toronto 
at  376,538.  To-day  a  conservative  estimate 
suggests  a  population  of  450,000.  Toronto 
has,  in  fact,  consistently  maintained  its 
place  as  the  second  city  in  numerical 
importance  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Toronto  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  western  portion  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Probably  the  first  impression  produced  by 
the  city  upon  the  visitor  is  one  of  boundless 
energy.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
the  tourist  has  travelled  from  the  western 
portion  of  the  Dominion,  where  the  streets 
are  wider  and  the  population  is  less  dense. 
Every  one  in  Toronto  appears  to  have 
something  to  do  and  to  be  anxious  to  do 
it.  To  some  extent,  as  w-e  have  suggested, 
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the  comparatively  narrow  streets  tend  to 
accentuate  this  effect.  In  Yonge  Street, 
where  the  large  stores  are  to  be  found, 
the  hurrs'ing  crowd  will  well  repay  atten- 
tion. Scotsmen,  Englishmen,  and  Irishmen 
are  constantly  to  be  seen.  Americans 
from  across  the  border  are  also  numerous. 
But  unlike  the  Knglisliman  and  the  Scots- 
man, the  American  is  most  generalh-  a 
sightseer.  He  examines,  approves,  and 
returns  to  his  home  well  satisfied  with  a 
brief  holiday  under  a  friendlj'  flag. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the 
streets  and  the  great  stores  rapidly  gives 
place  to  a  second  as  the  tourist  extends  his 
walks.  The  Provincial  Parliament  Build- 
ings, surrounded  bv  well-tended  grounds, 
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the  bcatitifiil  Allan  Ciarclcns,  aiul  a  iuiiiiIht 
of  extensive  parks  and  drives  all  testify  to 
an  orilerly  and  progressive  adniinislralion. 
I'ossihiy  it  is  as  an  admirably  administered 
munieipality  that  Toronto  lives  lonjjest  in 
the  memory  :  it  is  in  some  matters  of 
municipal  guvernmenl  almost  (lerman  in 
its  tliorou}jhness.  Ami  lastly,  in  tlic  mailer 
of  general  impressions,  produced  by  a 
jjrowinjj  intimacy  with  the  life  of  the  city, 
comes  the  thoujjht  of  Toronto  as  a  centre, 
almost  the  only  centre,  of  Canadian  art. 

lis  Hislory. — In  its  earliest  history 
"Toronto"  had  a  purely  Indian  si«;nili- 
cance.  The  white  man  had  not  as  yet 
made  his  appearance,  and  Toronto,  or 
Otoronton,  "  the  great  meeting  place,"  as 
it  w.is  then  called,  was  known  bv  the 
natives  as  marking  the  termination  of  the 
most  important  of  the  trails  wliich  wound 
amidst  dense  forests  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Lake  Ontario.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  the  rivalrv 
of  the  British  fur  traders  of  .Albany,  New 
York,  and  the  French  fur  traders  of 
Montreal  lirought  the  site  of  Toronto  into 
European  cognizance.  On  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  lying  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  Toronto,  is  ihe  town  of  Oswego. 
Here  the  British  established  a  fort,  threat- 
ening by  so  doing  to  cut  off  the  fur  supply 
of  their  rivals.  As  a  counter-stroke, 
therefore,  the  Frencli.  in  1794,  erected  a 
trading  post  at  the  more  favourable  spot 
of  Otoronton.  This  fort  was  named  after 
the  F"rench  Colonial  Minister  Kouille,  and 
its  site  may  still  be  seen  in  the  E.xhibilion 
Grounds  of  the  city.  The  life  of  Fort 
Rouille,  however,  was  destined  to  be  but 
a  brief  one.  Under  Wolfe  and  Amherst, 
the  English  invaded  Canada,  seized  Quebec, 
captured  Montreal,  and  compelled  the 
French  Governor  of  Canada  by  the  energy 
of  their  operations  to  withdraw  from  his 
smaller  outposts  such  forces  as  he  had 
there.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Fort 
Rouille    was    evacuated    and     burned    in 

1759- 

The  following  year  is  of  some  interest, 
since  it  forms  the  date  of  the  first  recorded 
visit  of  Englishmen  to  what  is  now  the 
greatest  of  the  purelv  English-speaking 
cities  of  the  Dominion.  This  occurred  in 
the  form  of  an  expedition  which,  under  a 
Major  Rogers,  entered  Toronto  Bay  on 
September  30th. 

"  There  was,"  wrote  Major  Rogers,  "  a 
tract  of  about  three  hundred  acres  of 
cleared   ground   around   the   place    where 


lormerly  the  French  li.id  a  lort.  The  soil 
here  is  principally  clay  ;  (he  deer  are 
extremely  plentiful  in  this  country.  Some 
Indians  were  hunting  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
river,  who  ran  into  the  woods  at  our 
approach  very  much  frightened,  'i'hey 
came  in.  however,  in  the  morning  and 
testified  Iheir  joy  at  the  newsof  our  success 
against  the  French.  I  think  Toronto  a 
most  convenient  place  for  a  fact(5ry 
(trading  post)  ;  and  that  from  thence  we 
may  easily  settle  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
l'"rie."  How  little  did  the  writer  imagine 
Ihe  extent  to  which  in  tlie  comparatively 
near  future  the  advantages  of  the  "  most 
convenient  place"  were  to  lie  seized  upon. 
Toronto  as  we  know  it  to-day,  with  its 
well-paved  streets,  with  its  huge  stores, 
several  of  which  employ  more  hands  than 
at  the  time  of  which  we  wrilc  Montnal 
contained  inh.ibitants  : '  Toronto  witli  its 
railways  and  steamships,  its  exhibitions 
and  its  museums,  forms  a  picture  the 
suggestion  of  which  in  1760  would  have 
been  considered  the  ridiculous  product  of 
a  mind  irretrievably  ruined. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eigiiteentli 
centurv  the  deserted  and  picturesque  spot 
visited  by  Rogers  suddenly  sprang  into 
importance.  By  tliis  time  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada  was  centred  at  Newark,  a  small 
settlement  situated  at  Niagara.  Here 
were  erected  the  lirsi  parliament  build- 
ings of  the  Legislative  Council  and  tlic 
Legislative  Assemlily.  In  tlie  opinion. 
however,  of  Colonel  Simcoe,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province,  this  spot  was 
too  near  to  the  .American  frontier  to  form 
a  permanent  capital,  and  after  some  debate 
the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to 
Toronto,  which  was  cliristcned  York  in 
honour  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  son 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  George  III. 
Tradition,  however,  was  to  prove  stronger 
than  the  writ  of  the  lieutenant-governor, 
and  the  name  of  York  in  the  course  of 
time  gradually  disappeared.  Simcoe.  a 
man  of  energy  and  resolution,  proceeded 
to  lay  out  the  new  capital  with  the  greatest 
expedition.  The  town  was  planned  upon 
the  most  simple  lines.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  and 
embraced  somewhat  less  than  50  acres 
of  land.  The  influence  of  Simcoe  may 
still  be  traced  in  Toronto,  for  Yonge  and 
Dundas  Streets,  familiar  to  all    who  know 

'  The  population  ot'  Montreai  in  I7<)0  was  about 
3,000  persons. 


the  city,  possess  a  history  rimiiing  b.uk 
to  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  York, 

The  war  of  iSij-i^.  which  was  to  biing 
disaster  to  so  many  towns  in  Canada  .iiid 
Ihe  United  States,  was  not  deslined  lo 
pass  without  affecting  Toronto.  Nowhere 
during  Ihe  eucoimler  did  foilnne  show 
heiself  more  fickle  than  in  Ihe  territory 
alioul  I, .ike  OnLiiici,  anil  llie  ingenious 
courage  of  a  C madian  force  which  turned 
a  casual  drill  into  an  organized  rush  and 
captured  tlie  town  of  Ogdensbtirg  was 
soon  balanced  by  the  dash  of  the  .\mei  ican 
fleet  from  Sacketl's  llarboin.  Iinpiii  l.iiil 
only  as  tlie  seat  of  government,  York  was 
almost  defenceless  against  the  efforts  of  the 
2,500  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  American 
commander.  None  the  less,  under  General 
Sheal'i'e,  a  stout  resistance  w.is  m.ide,  until 
by  sheer  force  of  iinnihers  Ihe  enemy 
compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  defenders 
and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground.  At 
the  ciiiiehisidii  of  the  war  York  was  rebuilt 
and  entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
expansion  that  still  continues.  So  rapid 
was  the  growth  of  tlie  town  that  in  1834, 
with  a  population  of  9,000,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  incorporate  it  as  a  city,  ll 
was  at  this  date  that  the  name  of  York 
was  ofhcially  superseded  by  the  older  and 
more  popular  title  Toronto.  h'or  some 
years  longer  I'arliainent  continued  to  sit 
in  four-year  terms  alternately  in  Toronto 
and  Quebec.  But  this  arrangement  was 
at  the  best  but  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
the  friction  which  soon  resulted  ultimately 
compelled  the  authorities  to  refer  the 
choice  of  the  capital  of  Canada  to  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign,  who  fixed  upon 
the  town  of  Ottawa.  That  the  choice  was 
a  wise  one  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  By 
the  choosing  of  a  much  smaller  and  coni- 
niercially  far  less  important  site,  the 
existing  rivalry  between  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  Quebec  was  avoided,  whilst  the 
moving  of  the  capital  from  close  proximity 
to  tlie  International  frontier  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. 

To  this  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect 
account  of  the  history  of  Toronto  an 
important  addition  remains  to  be  made. 
\Vc  refer  to  the  confederation  of  the 
provinces  brought  about  by  the  passing  of 
the  British  North  America  Act  in  1867. 
By  this  Act,  as  part  of  a  policy  tliat 
produced  a  united  State,  the  old  terms  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  superseded 
bv  the  now  well-known  names  of  Ontario 
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and  yiivbcc,  Toronto  bcin);  chosen  as  the 
capital  city  of  tlic  former  province,  which 
in  agricultural  and  commercial  importance 
has  con>i>tently  remained  tiie  )<rca(est  in 
the  Dominion. 

lis  Peof'U. — When  considerinj;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  it  will  he  interestnig  l"n>t 
to  note  the  standing;  of  Toronto  towards 
the  province  of  which  it  is  the  most 
important  city.  Takini;  the  most  recent 
olVicial  lijiures.  those  ol  the  census  of  i()i  i, 
the  population  of  Ontario  is  given  as 
2.5?3.274  and  of  Toronto  as  ■570. j^iS.  The 
important  proportion  represented  liy  this 
total  will  tiest  be  realized  by  comparison 
with  the  totals  given  by  the  same  authority 
for  other  large  centres  in  the  same 
province.  Ottawa  cannot  claim  more  than 
52,734  inhabitants,  Hamilton  more  than 
W)  424,  and  London  more  than  46,300.  To 
imagine,  therefore,  as  many  people  do, 
that  Toronto  is  one  of  three  or  four  im- 
portant centres,  is  greatly  to  understate 
the  case.  Toronto  is  so  pre-eminently 
and  easily  the  most  important  city  of 
Ontario,  that  comparison  with  its  pro- 
vincial competitors  becomes  superfluous. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
census  figures  of  1911  arc  by  now  ex- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  nearly  100,000.  The 
Dominion  census,  however,  is  decennial, 
and  since  population  apart  from  extra- 
ordinary causes  tends  to  increase  uniformly, 
the  figures  of  igii.  when  allowance  is 
made  for  subsequent  increases,  afford  an 
interesting  and  by  no  means  misleading 
basis  of  comparison.  In  k;ii,  then, 
Toronto  was  found  to  contain  more  than 
iSi.ooo  persons  of  English  origin,  more 
than  Si,oooof  Irish  origin,  and  more  than 
60,000  of  Scotch  origin.  People  of  British 
descent  other  than  those  enumerated 
numbered  2,012.  the  grand  total  of  all 
persons  of  British  descent  being  325,173. 
Compared  with  this  total,  no  other  race 
represented  in  the  city  can  be  said  to 
be  of  numerical  importance.  Jews  are  to 
be  found  to  the  number  of  18,237  '■  ^'^t- 
mans  to  the  number  of  9,775,  French  to 
tlie  number  of  4,886,  and  Italians  to  the 
number  of  4,617.  In  the  comparatively 
small  extent  of  its  French  population  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  and  easily  the  most 
important  of  the  many  sharp  differences 
that  distinguish  Toronto  from  Montreal. 
In  Toronto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  British 
stand  towards  the  French  in  the  propor- 
tion of  more  than  65  to  one,  in  Montreal 
llicv  are  not  one  to  two. 


Whilst,  however,  Toronto  uiay  correctly 
be  described  as  the  most  British  city  in 
Can.ula,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Victoria  in  British  Columbia,  it  would  be 
far  from  correct  to  suggest  that  it  is 
typically  Britisli.  It  is  perhaps  more 
••governed"  than  any  British  city  of 
simil.ir  si/e.  .Vcross  the  .Atlantic  nnmi- 
cipal  matters  arc  conducted  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and 
the  result  in  Britain  is  undoubtedly  satis- 
factory. In  Toronto,  on  IIk-  other  hand, 
the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  is  much  more  in 
evidence.  In  Britain,  legislation  calcul,ited 
to  curt.iil  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
adopted  only  as  a  last  resource.  In  Toronto 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  deemed  of 
less  importance  than  the  cliaracter  and 
manner  of  his  life.  Each  system  has  its 
virtues  and  each  possesses  its  own  defects. 

KesiJcncfS  niul  Parks. — Toronto  occupies 
to-da)'  an  area  of  about  33  sq.  miles. 
On  every  side  buildings  are  being  erected 
and  streets  laid  down.  The  city  has  an 
assessment  (i<)i3)  of  8436,000,000.  Seven 
years  ago  the  assessment  was  8167,000,000, 
a  fact  both  significant  and  interesting. 
Greater  Toronto  contains,  it  is  said,  88,024 
buildings.  These  facts  maj'  well  be  stated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  curious.  But  the 
real  progress  of  the  city  is  better  shown 
by  the  buildings  erected  in  a  given  year. 
In  11)12  alone,  building  permits  totalled 
7,173  and  10,217  new  buildings  were 
erected.  This  total  included  83  factories, 
66  warehouses,  383  stores,  and  5,675  dwell- 
ings. Both  the  number  and  the  cost  of 
these  buildings  were  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  Canadian  city. 

As  a  residential  city  Toronto  may  lay 
claim  to  many  undoubted  advantages. 
The  residential  streets  are  wide,  well-paved, 
and  delightfully  shaded  by  wide-spreading 
trees  which  flank  the  pavements,  or  side- 
walks as  they  arc  termed  locally. 

Throughout  this  section  of  the  city, 
covering  it  is  said  some  iX  sq.  miles, 
artistically  constructed  houses  fronted  by 
broad  open  lawns  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  these  resi- 
dences are  the  property  of  the  occupants, 
a  fact  that  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  since 
the  resident  who  takes  up  his  abode  in 
a  city  merely  to  enrich  himself  from  its 
commerce  is  seldom  concerned  to  acquire 
a  stake  in  its  welfare.  But  this  aspect  of 
Toronto  is  indeed  noticeable,  that  its 
residents  for  the  most  part  are  residents 
from   deliberate  and   well-founded  choice. 
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Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  sonu- 
cities  of  the  prairies  can  appreciate  In 
the  full  the  value  of  this  fact  as  a  civic 
asset.  Closely  eonnecled  with  the  resi- 
dential advantages  of  Tnroiilo  an-  the 
public  parks.  These  inimlui  over  forty 
and  contain  an  area  of  close  upon  2,000 
acres.  The  .Mian  (iardens,  over  lo  acres 
ill  extent,  are  deservedly  famous  ;  High 
I'ark,  with  335  acres,  and  Island  I'ark, 
across  the  Bay,  with  y(iK)  acres,  scarcely 
less  so.  Ill  the  Kiverdale  Park  in  the  east 
a  small  zoological  garden  has  been  fornied. 

The  natural  surroundings  of  the  city  also 
afford  many  views  of  exceptional  beauty 
— particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
Rosedale  ravines  and  in  the  valleys  of  tlie 
Humber  and  Don  Rivers.  The  island, 
across  the  bay,  is  within  easy  reach  of  tiie 
city,  and  provides  an  attractive  and  cool 
resort  (.luring  the  summer  montlis.  But 
enough  has  been  said  lo  show  that  Toronto 
can  justify  the  .ippellalion  of  "  Ouccii 
City"  given  it  by  coinnion  consent. 

liuildiniis. — Situated  almost  in  the  centre 
of  Queens  Park  are  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lative Buildings,  constructed  of  red  sand- 
stone. To  the  west  of  these  buildings  and 
in  the  same  park  are  the  buildings  of  tlie 
L'niversilj-  of  Toronto  and  its  affiliated 
colleges.  Tlie  main  building  of  the 
university  forms  a  fine  example  of  (iothic 
architecture,  and,  altlioiigh  .ircliitcctural 
considerations  in  many  of  the  other 
buildings  have  perforce  been  sacrificed 
to  the  exigencies  of  space,  tlie  general 
effect  produced  by  the  Arts  building,  the 
School  of  Science,  the  Library,  Museum, 
(lyninasium.  Medical  School,  and  Convoca- 
tion Hall  is  one  well  calculated  to  impress 
the  visitor.  Toronto  University  as  the 
leading  seat  of  learning  in  the  Dominion 
is  indeed  well  housed.  Osgoode  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Provincial  Law  Courts  and  of 
possibly  the  best-known  law  school  in 
Canada,  is  admirably  placed  upon  one  of 
the  leading  streets.  Since  1825,  when  the 
main  portion  of  the  Government  wing  was 
constructed,  the  building  has  undergone 
many  structural  changes.  Of  these  not  the 
least  important  was  the  erection  of  the  law 
school  to  the  rear  of  the  Government  wing 
in  1892.  That  part  of  the  present  building 
which  is  owned  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment contains  the  central  offices  and 
court  rooms  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Ontario,  wliile  in  the  portion  owned  by 
the  Law  Society  of  L'pper  Canada  is 
maintained   a    law   library  of   over   40,000 
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volumos  and  llii-  law  scliool  already  men- 
(ioiicd.  To  these  buildinjis,  so  familiar 
to  all  visitors  to  Toronto,  a  lonj;  list  nii^jht 
be  added  of  edifices  not  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  them.  And  here  we  may 
notice  a  peculiarity  of  Toronto  that  is 
infrequcntlv  to  be  ol'iserved  in  Canada — we 
refer  to  the  curiously  even  appearance  of 
the  city.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  Canadian 
towns  that  possess  a  few  line  structures, 
but  Toronto  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
uniformity  of  its  buildings.  From  this 
cause,  possibly,  that  ma.gniliccnt  pile,  the 
City  Hall,  though  it  stands  a  solid  block 
in  splendid  isolation,  fails  to  astonish  in 
Toronto  as  its  counterpart  would  do  in  a 
city  of  the  West.  It  may  clAim  to  be,  in  all 
seriousness,  an  unusually  handsome  struc- 
ture :  it  would  bear  comparison  not  un- 
favourably with  any  buildings  used  for 
similar  purposes  in  (ireat  Uritain  :  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Romanesque  architecture  to  be  found 
on  the  .American  continent  ;  and  Vet,  these 
facts  notwithstanding,  it  niaj'  be  doubted 
if  the  City  Hall  ever  figures  with  undue 
prominence  in  the  recollections  of  the 
tourist.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  keeping  with  the 
city,  and  in  this  phrase  lies  as  high  a 
compliment  as  could  well  be  paid  to 
Toronto. 

The  General  Hospital,  which  has  only 
recently  been  opened,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  generosity  of  the  citizens  and  deserves 
a  more  lengthy  description  than  it  is 
possible  to  give  within  the  limits  of  this 
article.  It  must  suflicc  to  say  that  it  is 
probably  unexcelled  as  regards  equipment, 
that  it  covers  an  area  of  lo  acres,  and 
that  architecturally  it  could  scarcely  be 
improved  upon.  One  other  building  may 
well  be  mentioned  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  constitutes  the  highest  structure 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Kmpire.  This  building,  15  or  more  stories 
in  height,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Yonge  and  King  Streets,  and  may  be  seen 
from  a  distance  towering  above  its  sur- 
roundings. Even  in  a  country  of  great 
things  this  astonishing  structure  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Commerce. — To  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  commercial  importance  of  Toronto  it 
is  necessary  to  grasp  the  economic  and 
physical  advantages  which  daily  contribute 
to  its  welfare.  Foremost  amongst  these 
must  be  placed  the  lucrative  markets  pro- 


vided by  tiie  piovince  ol  Ontario  and  the 
vast  territories  now  being  developed  in 
the  West.  C^fthe  goods  required  by  these 
markets,  a  l.nge  portion  is  nol  as  vet 
mannf.aclured  within  (.'an.id.i.  liut  equally 
for  the  importer  as  for  the  manufacturer 
Toronto  forms  an  admirable  base,  since 
the  Clreat  Lakes  to  the  west  and  the  Kiver 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  east  constitute  natural 
highways  the  economic  value  of  which  in 
the  transport  of  goods  is  inestimable.  To 
these  natural  advantages  must  be  added 
the  f.acilities  provided  by  a  network  of 
railway,  placing  the  city  within  re.idy 
access  of  every  centre  of  importance  witli 
the  Dominion. 

From  these  causes  Toronto  has  become 
possibly  the  greatest  distributing  centre 
north  of  the  International  frontier.  To  its 
warehouses,  in  which  may  be  found  goods 
of  every  description,  come  the  buyers  of 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  in  every  part 
of  the  Dominion.  In  fact,  towards  many 
other  large  cities  of  Canada,  Toronto  tills 
the  function  of  a  general  store.  Within 
its  limits  almost  everything  may  be  pur- 
chased ;  it  is  necessary  merely  to  pass,  if 
the  term  may  be  allowed,  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another.  From  the  buyers'  point 
of  view  this  fact  alone  constitutes  an 
important  asset. 

In  addition  to  many  enterprises  which 
cannot,  eitlicr  because  they  are  partially 
manufacturing  or  partially  retail,  be 
claimed  as  strictly  wholesale  busi- 
nesses, Toronto  includes  wholesale  houses 
dealing  in  groceries,  dry  goods, 
lumber,  hardware,  hats,  caps  and  furs, 
jewellery  and  silverware,  lamp  goods, 
millinery,  paints  and  oils,  paper  goods, 
seeds,  sporting  goods,  stationery,  tea  and 
coffee,  tobaccos  and  cigars,  smallwares, 
underwear,  wines  and  liquors,  woollens, 
provisions,  and  a  great  many  other  com- 
modities. 

.As  has  been  mentioned,  however,  Toronto 
is  far  from  being  simply  a  great  warehouse. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  manufacturing 
side  which  without  its  wholesale  houses 
would  suffice  to  maintain  its  commercial 
ascendancy.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  digression  since  we  must  explain  how 
it  comes  about  that  a  citv  without  collieries 
in  its   immediate   vicinitj*  can   manage   to 
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attract  and  to  retain  the  manuf.acturer  in 
continuous  need  of  motive  power.  Tin- 
key  to  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  Ihc 
system  operated  by  the  llydrol'",kcliic 
I'ower  Commission  of  Ontario.  This 
system,  one  of  the  most  extensive  111  Ihe 
world,  derives  its  electiicil  energy  from 
N'i.igaia  l'"alls,  and  distributes  it  through- 
out the  province  at  a  rate  of  ftij.^o  per 
li.p.  per  annum  up  to  25,000  li.p., 
llie  |iiice  being  reduced  to  ft()  pel  h  p. 
per  annum  when  the  quantity  taken 
or  reserved  exceeds  that  figure.  Of  the 
clients  of  the  commission,  Toronto  is  easily 
the  largest  consumer,  tlie  city  agreeing, 
in  M.iy  ii)oS.  to  take  energy  to  io.oot 
h.p.  per  .inninn  against  5,000  h.p.  per 
ainunn  reserved  by  London  and  2,500 
h.p.  per  annum  requiied  by  (iuelph. 
The  power  llius  secured  l>v  llie  city 
is  distributed  locally  by  a  nnniicipallv 
owned  system,  and  is  employed  not  only 
for  the  purposes  of  street  lighting  but  also 
for  driving  the  machinery  of  the  manu- 
facturer. This  civic  system  is  controlled 
by  a  commission  of  which  the  Mayor  is 
the  ex-ol'licio  member  and  to  which  two 
oilier  members  arc  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Ciovcrnnicnt  and  the  City  Council 
respectively.  Thanks  to  the  low  rates 
which  tile  Civic  Commission  is  enabled 
to  cliargc,  electrical  energy  is  now  within 
tlic  financial  reach  of  the  smallest  manu- 
facturer, shop-keeper,  or  householder ; 
indeed,  few  experiments  in  municipal 
ownership  can  have  been  more  successful 
than  that  which  has  made  Toronto  at  once 
an  economical  manufacturing  centre  and 
a  clean  and  well-lighted  place  in  which  t(j 
live. 

It  should  jiot  be  imagined,  however,  from 
what  has  been  said  that  the  use  of  coal  has 
been  superseded  in  all  directions.  This 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Undoubtedly 
in  cities  such  as  Toronto,  where  an  almost 
illimitable  supply  of  cheap  motive  power 
of  a  cleaner  and  more  adaptable  descrip- 
tion is  to  be  obtained,  a  steady  diminution 
in  the  use  of  coal  may  be  looked  for. 
Iliit  the  coal  consumption  of  the  city  is 
for  all  that  to-day  a  considerable  item. 
The  quantity  imported  into  the  port  for 
the  year  1912  is  given  by  Government 
returns  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

890.37s 

..     921,561 


1,811,936 
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Tims  supplii-il  with  inotivi.'  power,  it  is 
not  surprising  thai  Turonto  slumUl  occupy 
a  position  of  n)ai)uf;ic(urin}<  prominence. 
In  fact,  both  in  llie  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  her  inanuf.tctories  and  in  her 
annual  p:iy-roll  she  stands  higher  than 
Montreal,  though  that  city  has  the  advan- 
t.ige  in  the  volume  of  her  output. 

A  comparison  of  the  productive  activity 
of  thc>c  cities  is  full  of  interest.  Montreal 
in  i8i)o,  with  a  population  of  Jig,6i6, 
yielded  punlucts  valued  at  9f>7,«)54,o«>o  and 
in  the  next  twenty  years  increasetl  her 
manufactures  by  I45'!^i  per  cent,  to 
$i(^>«i,ji)<i.i)72.  Toronto  in  iSiKi.  with  a 
population  of  181,215,  yielded  products 
valued  at  844,iK>.'>.»>22,  but  during  the  en- 
suing twenty  years  increased  this  total 
by  i^.ViS  per  cent,  to  3 1 54,3o(),<)48.  The 
total,  therefore,  whilst  still  beneath  that 
achieved  by  the  great  shipping  port,  now 
.tpproxiniatcs  to  it  much  more  closely  than 
was  the  case  when  the  census  was  taken 
in  i8i)o  and  iijoo.  In  respect  to  capital 
invested  in  manufacturnig  industries, 
Toronto,  as  has  been  said,  shows  a  larger 
total  than  Montreal  :  roughly  speaking  her 
investment  in  this  direction  is  a  little  more 
than  one-ninth  that  of  the  whole  of  Canada 
— her  wages  bill  and  the  output  are  e.acli 
over  one-eighth.  The  following  figures 
taken  from  census  returns  state  this 
question  still  more  clearly. 


Toronto 

Montreal 

Canada 


C;ipit.nl  tnve<;lnien: 


145,799,281 
132,475,802 

'•-47.5'^3/'cy 


lionery,  grocer>'  sumliies.  p,ipcr  bo.xe-., 
clothing  tif  all  kinds,  white  wear,  corsets, 
hats  and  caps,  furs  and  others  of  simil.u' 
nature.  .\s  the  principal  publishhig  centre 
in  the  Oominion.  Toronto  li.is  n.itur.illy 
attracted  large  institutions  representing 
every  branch  of  the  graphic  arts,  such 
as  engraving,  lithographing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  printing  inks.  Nearly  .ill 
the  high-grade  pianos  made  in  C.mada  are 
constructed  here.  Other  products  wliich 
ligure  largely  in  the  output  of  the  city  aie 
plumbers'  supplies,  agricullur.il  implements, 
automobiles,  bicycles,  macliinery,  sheet 
metal  goods,  packing-house  products,  soap, 
leather,  malt  liiiucrs,  paints,  varnislies, 
jewellery,  silverware,  and  cut  glass.  In 
some  of  her  products  Toronto  monopolizes 
the  trade  of  Canada,  as  for  example  in 
watch  cases  and  cash  registers  ;  in  other 
instances  it  is  her  proud  boast  tliat  siie  is 
the  home  of  the  largest  individual  estab- 
lishment as  in  the  case  of  brushes,  carpets, 
agricultural  implements,  traction  engines, 
biscuits,  optical  goods,  corks,  crown  seals, 
and  others. 

As  a  financial  cenlie  Toronto  liokls  a 
prominent  position.  Of  the  25  chartered 
banks  of  the  Dominion,  g  banks, 
with  an  authorized  paid-up  capital  of 
872,000,000  have  their  head-quarters  in 
that  city.  In  addition  there  may  be 
found  5  trust  companies,    with   a   paid-up 


Silnries  and  Wattes. 


3^,064,815 

34,270,835 

241,008,416 


V:iluc  of  Oiitpiil 


Udllars. 
154,306,948 
166,296,972 


To  this  table  maybe  appended  the  fol-      capital   of   about    55,000,000,   3    of    wliicli 
lowing,  depicting  the  industrial  growth  of      conduct    what    is    practically    a     banking 


the  citv  : 


Capital  investment 
Salaries  and  wages 
Value  of  output    ... 


business,    and 


Dollars. 
52,114.042 

iS.505.4<'6 

58,415,498 


nisurance     companies. 


U.illars. 

145-799.281 

36,064,815 
154,306,948 


The  bulk  of  the  manufacturing  under- 
taken in  Toronto  is  of  the  type  sometimes 
described  as  "  light  manufacturing." 
Toronto  is,  in  fact,  the  recognized  centre 
in  Canada  of  a  number  of  trades  in  which 
female  or  unskilled  labour  is  largclj*  em- 
ployed. Amongst  these  may  be  instanced 
such  manufactories  as   stationer)',  confec- 


25  with  head  offices.  The  Stock  Exchange 
does  a  general  business  in  all  classes  of 
Canadian  stocks  and  two  Mining  Ex- 
changes deal  exclusively  in  Canadian 
mining  stocks. 

Education. — The  schools  and  colleges  of 
Toronto   form    an    important    part    of   the 
educational  system  in  vogue  in  the  largest 
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and  weallhiest  of  the  Canadian  provinces, 
liy  llie  Hiitisli  Not  III  .Xnu-rica  .\cl.  educa- 
tion w.is  pkiced  within  the  juriMliilinn  ot 
the  Provincial  (ioveinineiit  and  e.u  h 
province  lias  endeavoured  in  ils  nullicid 
of  dealing  with  the  iiiiestion  lo  give 
expression  lo  loc.d  reiiiiiniiunls.  In 
Ontario  public  elenu  iil.ii  v  --chnols  h.ive 
been  established  foi'  over  nx)  years.  I'lom 
|S.|^  to  1876  these  schools  were  inulei 
I  lie  direction  of  Dr.  Kyerson,  Canada's 
most  ilislingiiished  educationist,  to  whose 
memory  a  statue  now  stands  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Normal  School.  Kyerson  iound  llu- 
eleineiilary  schools  inelTicicnt  and  ponilv 
supported  ;  lie  left  them  well  organized, 
and  absolutely  free  lo  tlie  children  nf  bolli 
rich  and  poor.  Kiglil  high  or  pieiiaratoiy 
schools  of  this  description  arc  (o  be  found 
in  the  city. 

A  school  offering  iiistruclion  of  a  more 
advanced  type  is  that  known  as  the  jnililic 
grammar  scliool.  I'lipils  are  received  at 
these  inslitulioiis  .at  about  14  years  of 
age  and  are  there  prepared  for  Inisiiiess 
life  or  for  entrance  to  the  Icarnid  profes- 
sions. These  schools  are  supported  mainly 
from  taxes  levied  by  the  local  .uilhnritics 
and  partly  by  provincial  grants.  Toronto 
contains  74  public  .schools  of  this  type,  all 
of  which  are  absolutely  free.  In  addition 
to  the  elementary  public  schools  20  Roman 
Catholic  separate  schools  have  been  bull  I 
in  the  city,  and  a  purely  technical  school, 
designed  lo  be  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  in  the  Dominion,  is  being  estab- 
lished. In  the  elementary  and  public 
scliools  we  have  the  steps  of  the  edu- 
cational Ladder  that  leads  naturally  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  technical  school  and  on 
the  other  to  the  university.  It  can  inileed 
Irulhl'ullv  be  said  of  Toronto  that  ever\' 
lad  in  the  citv  is  afforded  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  the  battle  of  life. 
The  education  provided  is  absolutely  free  ; 
it  is  also  extremely  thorough.  Even  free 
medical  and  dental  inspection  and  treat- 
ment has  been  instituted  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  Toronto  University  the  city  includes 
an  institution  justlj'  famous  througliout 
North  America.  The  foundation  of  this 
academy  formed  tlie  clierished  dream  of 
Licutenant-General  Simccc,  the  first 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  departure  from 
the  country,  however,  that  the  two  houses 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1797,  by 
petitioning   George   III  to    set    aside   land 
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as  an  ciulowiiunl,  secured  llic  rcali/.i- 
tion  of  liis  project.  By  a  charter  datetl 
March  15,  1SJ7,  it  was  provided  tliat  tlie 
university  should  be  called  Kind's  (.'ollej.'e, 
that  it  should  Ik-  eMablished  at  York,  anil 
that  it  should  be  closely  connected  with 
the  Church  of  Kn^i;land.  the  .Vrchdeacon  of 
York  being  appointed  president  ex-ollicio 
and  the  professors  and  other  members  of 
the  council  of  the  college  being  required  to 
sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  the  year 
following  the  council  purchased  i<>!S  acres 
of  park  lands  adjoining  the  town,  and 
on  this  estate  the  first  buildings  of  the 
university  were  erected.  These  no  longer 
e.\isf,  but  other  buildings  have  sprung  up 
in  their  place,  and  the  original  property 
of  the  university  has  sufficed  to  provide 
a  line  park  and  avenue  lor  tlie  city,  and  a 
site  for  the  Parliament  buildings  of  the 
province  as  well  as  sites  for  the  buildings 
of  the  university  and  for  several  of  its 
affiliated  colleges. 

As  was  perhaps  only  to  be  expected,  the 
sectarian  nature  of  the  college,  ensured  by 
the  terms  upon  which  its  constitution  was 
framed,  offered  a  strong  impediment  to 
its  usefulness.  In  a  new  and  unfettered 
country  in  which  there  existed  none  of 
the  rigid  ideas  produced  by  tradition  and 
long-established  custom,  the  suggestion 
of  an  institution  wide  in  its  power  but 
narrow  in  its  government  could  meet  with 
scant  sympathy.  With  the  long-continued 
dispute  which  was  no  more  than  the 
logical  outcome  of  this  feeling  we  have 
no  concern.  It  suffices  to  state  that  tlie 
inevitable  end  was  reached  in  1852,  when 
the  university  was  secularised,  its  former 
relationship  to  the  Church  of  England 
being  perpetuated  by  the  University  of 
Trinity  College  founded  in  that  year.  It 
was  at  this  epoch  in  its  career  that  the 
designation  of  the  university  was  changed 
from  King's  College  to  that  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  history  of  the  university 
subsequent  to  1852  is  one  of  ever-increas- 
ing activity,  not  only  within  its  former 
limits,  but  equally  through  the  important 
colleges  and  universities  which  it  has  ab- 
sorbed. Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
Victoria  College  established  by  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  Knox  College  established  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Wycliffe  College  in  connection 
with  the  Anglican  Church,  and  finally  also 
Trinity  College,  its  own  offspring  of  the 
year    1852.     These    colleges,    abandoning 


then  jxnver  to  giant  degrees  so  far  as 
secular  instruction  was  concerned,  received 
the  privilege  of  sending  their  students  to 
the  university  for  instruction,  free  of  cost 
to  the  college,  in  the  subjects  of  the 
university  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  these  confederated  insti- 
tutions, the  university  stands  in  close 
alliance  with  University  College,  also  a 
State  institution,  in  which  are  taught  l.in- 
guagcs  and  some  other  subjects.  The 
system  also  includes  a  number  of  affiliated 
institutions  whose  students  whilst  receiv- 
ing their  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
affiliated  body  avail  themselves  of  the 
university  examinations  and  degrees. 
.Vmongst  these  institutions  are  the  Toronto 
College  of  Music  and  the  Toronto  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  The  university  proper 
comprises  a  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which  by 
convention  is  included  Science,  a  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
a  F'aculty  of  Veterinary  Science,  and  a 
Faculty  of  Forestry.  The  Agricultural 
College  at  Guclph,  which  is  a  provincial 
institution,  is  also  in  association  with  the 
university,  and  its  students  avail  them- 
selves of  the  university  examinations  and 
degrees.  The  governing  bodies  of  the 
university  are  a  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Provincial  Government  ; 
a  Senate  composed  partly  of  ex-officio  and 
partly  of  elected  members,  and  a  l*'aculty 
Council  composed  of  professors  of  the 
university.  University  College  and  con- 
federated colleges.  Each  of  these  colleges 
has  its  own  governing  bodies,  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  Univcrsit}'  College,  these 
are  not  in  any  way  subject  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  university.  Appointments 
to  the  staffs  of  the  university  faculties 
and  to  University  College  are  made  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  president,  and  academic  affairs 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  I-'aculty  Council. 

The  main  building  of  the  university, 
completed  in  1858,  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  tinest  academic  buildings  in  North 
America,  and  is  still  much  admired  as  an 
unique  development  of  Gothic  architecture. 
This  building  formerly  accommodated  all 
the  various  departments  of  the  university. 
It  is  now  used  principally  for  administra- 
tive purposes  and  for  the  use  of  University 
College.  The  scientific  departments  have 
all  been  provided  during  recent  years  with 
separate  laboratory  buildings.  The  most 
recentlv    built    of    these   are    the    Medical 


Building,  the  Physics  Building,  and  IIh' 
new  l.duiratories  for  Palhology  and  P.illui- 
logical  Chemistry  which  adjoin  I  he  m  w 
hospital  buildings  on  University  Avenue. 
The  Massey- Treble  School  of  Domestic 
Science  has  recently  been  presenlid  lo  the 
university.  The  university  nniseimis 
comprise  the  Mineralogical  and  Geological 
Museums  and  the  Archaeological  Miiseiini, 
which  together  are  known  as  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  ami  the  Biological 
Museum.  No  apology  is  required  for 
the  somewhat  detailed  description  that 
has  been  given  of  this  important  educa- 
tional institution,  the  existence  of  which 
is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance attaclud  by  Canadians  to  higher 
education. 

Whilst  still  concerneil  with  the  eihica- 
tiiinal  aspect  of  Toronto,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Model  School  and  Normal 
School,  administered  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  as  well  as  to  the  industrial 
schools  at  which  boys  and  girls  who  have 
come  within  tlic  grasp  of  the  law  are 
educated  and  disciplined.  In  addition, 
Toronto  contains  many  private  scliools 
for  bovs  and  girls,  many  of  wliich  con- 
sistently maintain  the  highest  reputation, 
and  several  excellent  commercial  colleges. 

Tilt-  H <i li'oiii:— The  present  is  in  many 
respects  an  interesting  moment  at  which 
to  examine  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
great  inland  port  of  Kaslern  Canada, 
since,  as  is  generally  known,  the  most 
comprehensive  plans  affecting  the  water 
front  and  harbour  have  only  recently  been 
agreed  to. 

Toronto  Harbour  is  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  35 
miles  from  its  western  end.  The  harbour 
is  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  city,  is  in 
extent  about  2  miles  cast  and  west  and 
1 1  miles  north  and  south,  and  includes  an 
are.i  of  about  2^  sq.  miles.  The  harbour  is 
perfectly  landlocked  by  a  natural  island 
whicli  completely  surrounds  it  except  at 
two  points  where  the  island  has  been 
pierced  by  artificial  channels  of  consider- 
able width  and  depth.  As  a  safe  refuge 
from  the  gales  which  occasionally  sweep 
over  tlie  lake,  the  harbour  could  scarcely 
be  improved  upon,  since  in  the  fiercest 
wind  it  is  always  readily  accessible  by  one 
or  other  of  the  channels  mentioned.  At 
present  the  average  depth  of  water  is 
about  20  ft.  :  in  its  central  portion,  how- 
ever, the  harbour  has  an  average  depth 
of  25  ft.  with  a  nia.\imum  of  33'5  ft. 
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Ice  begins  to  form  early  in  tlie  winter, 
but  the  liarbour  is  not  frozen  over  until 
early  in  January  and  is  usually  clear  of 
ice  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  little  has 
been  done  to  add  to  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  harbour  ;  the  completion  of 
the  worlds  now  being  undertaken,  how- 
ever, will  more  than  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  critic. 

Before  outlining  the  scheme  of  the 
improvements,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
state  some  of  those  factors  which  in  191 1 
induced  the  Toronto  City  Council  and  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade  to  put  forth 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Board  of  Harbour  Commissioners 
with  powers  wide  enough  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

Briefly,  then,  an  immense  shipping 
trade  lias  grown  up  between  such  ship- 
ping points  as  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William  on  Lake  Superior  and  Port  Nicoll 
on  Georgian  Bay,  Sarnia  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Huron,  and  other  ports 
on  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie.  This 
trade  is  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be 
still  further  developed  by  the  construction 
of  a  New  VVelland  Canal,  with  a  depth 
of  24  ft.,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
permitting  the  great  freighters  of  Lake 
Superior  to  reach  Toronto  and  other  ports 
on  Lake  Ontario. 

Again,  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on  in 
vessels  of  comparatively  light  draft  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  and  here 
again  development  is  anticipated.  It  is 
suggested  in  fact  that  extensive  operations 
shall  be  undertaken  upon  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  ocean 
freighters  may  reach  Lake  Ontario  from 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Toronto,  therefore,  in  undertaking  to 
provide  a  first-clasi  harbour,  mav  be  said 
to  be  anticipating  development  both  in  the 
near  west  and  the  near  east. 

But  without  such  inducements  as  are 
afforded  by  the  natural  development  of 
the  country,  Toronto  would  still  tind  ample 
justification  for  her  undertaking  in  that 
part  of  the  scheme  that  is  concerned  with 
the  reclamation  of  Ashbridge's  Bay. 

As  regards  the  harbour  proper,  it  is 
intended  to  deepen  the  inner  harbour  to 
a  uniform  depth  of  at  least  35  ft.  and  to 
construct  permanent  docks  of  the  most 
modern  type  along  the  water  front  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  These  docks  will  be 
equipped   with  freight  !.heds  for  the  hand- 


ling of  goods,  and  storehouses  for  the 
convenience  of  merchants  receiving  or 
shipping  goods.  A  preliminary  sum  of 
1 1,800,000  is  to  be  spent  upon  the  provision 
of  these  docks,  which  will  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  two  existing  docks  owned 
by  the  Harbour  Commissioners.  An  adjunct 
of  this  scheme  is  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  erect  model  factories  in  close 
proximity  to  the  warehouses  and  docks. 
These  buildings  will  be  rented  wholly  or 
in  part  to  manufacturers. 

Ashbridge's  Bay,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  is  the  name  given  to  a  large 
district  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
city  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
inner  harbour.  This  district  contains 
about  1,000  acres  of  marsh-land  which 
will  be  reclaimed  and  renamed  the 
"Toronto  Harbour  Industrial  District." 
When  reclaimed  the  district  will  be  split 
up  into  lots  suitable  to  manufacturing 
purposes.  Through  these  lots  broad 
streets  will  be  laid  out  varying  in  width 
from  a  minimum  of  75  ft.  to  a  maximum 
of  175  ft.  In  addition  30  miles  of  rail- 
road siding  will  be  put  down,  each  lot 
being  served  by  its  own  sidings.  Into  the 
very  centre  of  this  manufacturing  district 
a  ship  channel  is  to  be  driven  6,800  ft. 
in  length,  400  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft.  deep. 
This    channel,   leading    directly    into    the 


docks,  it  will  probably  be  agreed  that  the 
Toronto  Industrial  District  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  scheme  of  a  like  nature 
that  has  yet  been  propounded. 

One  other  side  to  the  new  harbour 
works  must  certainly  be  described — the 
boulevard  and  drive-way  to  be  constructed 
parallel  with  the  lake  for  14  miles  .across 
the  entire  front  of  the  city.  Westward 
this  magnificent  road  will  join  the  boule- 
vard now  being  constructed  by  the  city 
up  the  H umber  Valley,  the  whole  affording 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  boulevards  to  be 
found  on  the  continent. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  harbour  improve- 
ment scheme  has  been  estimated  at 
$19,142,088.  Of  this  sum  the  Commis- 
sioners will  spend  $11,215,920,  while  the 
city  has  undertaken  to  spend  $1,802,883 
on  the  construction  of  roads,  pavements, 
and  parks  in  connection  with  the  boulevard. 
The  cost  of  the  ship  channel  into  the 
Industrial  District  and  of  the  necessary 
breakwaters  for  the  protection  of  the 
harbour  extension  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $6,123,284.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  in  all  its  details  will  be  completed 
within  eight  years. 

As  showing  the  shipping  that  makes 
use  of  this  port  the  following  figures  are 
of  some  interest  ; 


igti. 

lgl2. 

De- 
crease. 

Increase. 

Reiiistered  Tonnage. 

igll. 

1912. 

Propellers 
Steamers 
Sailing  vessels   ... 

71  £ 

2,070 

411 

871 

2,336 

307 

104 

160 

266 

381.531 
1,213,78s 

54.57« 

423.653 

1.363.479 

44,418 

Total  ... 

3'iQ2 

3.514 

104 

426 

1,649,897 

1,831,550 

harbour  at  its  western  extremity,  will 
terminate  within  the  Industrial  District 
in  a  turning  basin,  1,000  ft.  square,  the 
banks  of  which  will  be  constituted  by 
docks  providing  amply  for  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city.  In  all  650  acres  of 
land  will  be  available  for  the  erection  of 
factories.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
its  entrance  will  not  be  more  than  one 
mile  distant  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
second  commercial  city  of  the  Dominion, 
that  three  transcontinental  railways  will 
take  freight  directly  from  the  doors  of  its 
factories,  and  that  shipping  will  have 
access    by    a   deep-w'ater    channel    to    its 


Art  and  Music— We  have  spoken  of 
Toronto  as  the  centre  of  Canadian  art,  and 
the  term  is  perhaps  more  e.xact  than  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  Dominion  would  be 
inclined  to  imagine.  Montreal,  whilst  ex- 
ceeding Toronto  in  the  size  of  its  popula- 
tion, is  almost  of  too  cosmopolitan  a  nature 
to  be  national  in  any  distinctive  manner. 
It  is  large,  important,  and  wealthy,  but 
although  it  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  to 
some  extent  a  centre  of  art  it  could  scarcely 
be  described  as  a  centre  of  an  art  that  is 
Canadian. 

The  rising  cities  of  the  West,  on  the 
other  hand,  whilst  in  many  respects  more 
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typic.illy  Canadian   than   Moiilrcal,  arc   as 
yet     too     closely    concerned     with     their 
niaterial  welfare  to  fjivc   any  fircat    ntcad 
of  snppirl  to  the  line  arts.    It  lias  remained 
for  Toronto  to  constilule  itself  the  patron 
city  of    those   who  with    pen    and   brush 
seek  to  depict  the  less  obvions  side  of  life. 
In  music  the  distinction  is  not  less  notice- 
alile.      Montreal,  like    Toronto,  is  visited 
at  different   times  l\v  the   majority  of  the 
le.adinjj  singers  and  pianists  of  the  world, 
and    in    Montrc.d     as    in     Toronto     these 
concerts    .ire   well    supported.     Hut    there 
is  not  to  he   found  in  Montreal  that  wide 
dilTnsion  of  musical  spirit  that  in  Toronto 
ensures  constant   support   to  the    Mendel- 
ssohn  Choir.    The  support   given   to    the 
arts  is,  in  short,  in  Toronto   bv  no    means 
limited  to  a  particular  section  of  the  com- 
munity.    In  music  the  Mendelssohn  Choir 
has  undoubtedly  constituted  an  educational 
force.     This  choir,  so  well  known  tlirough- 
out    Canada,    is    not    to    be    equalled     in 
America  and  can  scarcely  be  excelled   by 
any  similar  organization  in  Great  Britain. 
In  addition  to  excellent  concerts  constantlv 
given    by   local   talent,   Toronto   is  visited 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  leading  singers 
and  musicians  of  the   Old  World.     These 
concerts    are  alw.iys    well    attended,    and 
it  is    one   of  the  advantages   of  residence 
within   the  city  that  by  means  of  them    it 
is  possible    to   keep    in   close  touch    witli 
musical  development  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
.\gain,  the  close  proximity  of  the  .American 
frontier    allows    Toronto    to    draw    upon 
.\nierican    talent     to    an     extent     seldom 
enjoyed  elsewhere  in  the  Dominion. 

In  theatrical  matters  the  city  is  admirably 
served.  The  best  London  and  Xcw  York 
companies  appear  in  their  original  roles 
and  invariably  secure  appreciative  support. 
It  is  curious  and  interesting  that  in  this 
respect  Toronto  may  be  said  to  fare  better 
than  many  of  the  large  provincial  cities 
of  Britain,  since  the  original  companv 
that  has  popularised  a  play  in  London 
will  generally  he  replaced  by  one  of  less 
brilliance  when  a  provincial  town  is 
decided  upon. 

In  art,  as  has  been  said,  the  city  holds 
a  high  position.  It  has  produced  many 
of  the  leading  Canadian  artists  and  owns 
art  collections  unrivalled  on  the  continent. 
Plays,  pictures,  lectures,  concerts — none 
come  amiss  to  Toronto. 

The  Exhibition. — The  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  has  been  aptly  described  as  a 
national  asset ;  to  this  description  mav  be 


adileil  the  sl.itenunl  lli.il  it  lorms  the 
largest  ainuial  fair  held  anywhere  in  the 
world.  This  enterprise  was  founded  in 
1X70  with  an  honorary  directorate  cmn- 
pose<l  of  representative  stock-breeders, 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  business  men, 
who  actetl  in  conjunction  with  a  Com- 
mittee of  Aldermen  from  the  Miniicip.il 
Council.  Since  these  days  the  venture  has 
grown  beyond  recognition,  at\d  it  now 
exercises  in  agricullur.d  and  other  matters 
an  inlluence  that  is  far  wider  than  llie 
frontiers  of  Canada, 

The  actual  value  of  this  instiliitinii  to 
Canada,  to  Ontario,  and  to  Toronto  can 
scarcely  be  set  down  in  figures.  .Mdacliiig 
as  it  docs  visitors  from  all  parts  ol  llie 
Dominion  and  the  United  States,  and  even 
from  Great  Britain,  the  exhibition  becomes 
far  more  than  a  mere  displ.ay  of  Canadian 
products.  It  stimulates  and  actuallv 
produces  trade  as  nothing  else  could  do. 
Tlie  interest  that  it  creates  must  be  seen 
to  be  fully  appreciated  ;  some  idea  of  the 
popularity  of  the  exhibition  may  be  gained, 
however,  from  tlie  number  of  visitors  who 
last  year  totalled  nearly  a  million.  In  1903 
the  attendance  reached  527,320,  in  1910 
763,215,  and  in   iqi2  962,000. 

The  management  of  the  exhibition  is 
carried  on  by  a  board  of  25  directors,  <S  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  city  council,  S 
by  ten  manufacturing  interests  of  Canada, 
and  8  by  the  Agricultural  Association  of 
Canada,  the  twenty  fifth  being  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

The  beautiful  grounds,  which  have  an 
area  of  264  acres,  arc  situated  on  the  lake 
shore  and  cover  the  site  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Fort  Rouille,  extending  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  water  front. 

Tlie  buildings,  the  value  of  which  is 
approximately  §2,225,000,  consist  of  a 
Manufacturers'  Building,  Transportation 
Building,  Industry  Building,  Horticultural 
Building,  Machine  Building,  etc.,  and 
many  smaller  buildings. 

The  stabling  accommodates  1,500  horses, 
1,700  cattle,  1,900  sheep,  and  2,600  swine. 
The  parade  of  prize  winners  on  review  day 
brings  out  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
horses  and  cattle  on  the  continent.  The 
Applied  and  Graphic  .\rts  Building  contains 
exhibits  which  are  selected  with  care  from 
all  parts  of  P^urope. 

In  appearance  the  exhibition  is  curiously 

reminiscent    of    similar     enterprises    held 

from  time    to    time  in   the    capital   of  the 

empire.     There    is,  however,  one  notable 
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dilfereiice,  inasmuch  as  the  buildings  cmi 
the  Canadian  grounds  have  been  erected 
as  permanent  structures,  thus  causing  the 
exhibition  to  gain  gieatly  in  appe.it am  e. 
.\  hcimely  touch  to  many  thousands  ol 
visitors  may  usually  be  experienced  in  tin 
presence  of  a  British  military  band.  .Mlii- 
gether  the  exhibilion  is  iinii)ue  in  Can.ida 
ami  well  lepavs  the  long  journeys  aniiiiallv 
umlerlaken  by  manv  llnuisaiids  of  those 
who  visit  it. 

It  is  not  possible  williin  the  limits  of  a 
single  article  to  do  full  justice  to  the  many- 
sided  life  of  a  rising  city,  and  such  an 
account  of  Toronto  as  we  have  given  inusi 
of  necessity  be  imperfect  in  several  diree- 
lions.  What  h.is  been  said,  however,  will 
serve  to  show  that  Canada  has  already 
produced  that  type  of  commiuial  life 
which  is  the  product  only  of  time  ami 
experience. 

The  active  and  sympathetic  atlitiide  of 
its  municipal  officers  towards  every  pro- 
ject calculated  to  increase  its  commercial 
importance  has  already  born  splendid  fruit 
which  the  formation  of  the  new  Induslrial 
District  will  increase  Id  iinUnown  propor- 
tions. 

But  to  the  casual  visitor  the  wealth  of 
the  city  is  perhaps  of  less  consequence 
than  the  innumerable  attractions  which 
alike  as  a  tourist  centre  and  a  place  of 
residence  make  Toronto  in  manv  respecis 
the  first  city  of  the  Dominion. 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 

Conducting  an  investnieiit  l>anl;iii,i^ 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Messrs. 
.\.  E.  -Ames  &  Co.,  of  Toronto,  have  gained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  special  con- 
ditions affecting  Canadian  securities,  and 
have  used  that  knowledge  so  iffectively 
that  they  occupy  an  established  position  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  Canadian  financial 
houses.  Long,  close  stud)'  has  been  made 
of  investments  which  combine  the  vital 
features  — safety  of  principal,  adequate 
income,  and  probable  appreciation — for 
which  there  is  a  growing  demand.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  have  been 
carefully  tabulated  and  filed,  and  are  as 
carefully  kept  up  to  date,  so  that  at  any 
moment  the  prospective  investor  may  be 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  essential  facts 
relating  to  any  important  Canadian 
corporation.  It  is  by  helping  clients  in 
their  investments   in  this  and   other    ways 
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that  the  linn  manages  to  inainiaiii  and 
increase  its  Inisincss  connections  ;  it  relics, 
ill  I'act.  upon  the  quality  of  its  service  jusl 
as  an  insurance  or  atlvertisinj;  ajicncv 
would  do.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  as 
part  of  its  service  system,  the  firm  issues 
annually  a  small  reference  book  for 
investors  in  which  is  contained  a  concise 
resume  of  the  latest  available  information 
about  prominent  companies  in  whose 
securities  llie  lirm  deals.  It  also  issues  a 
quarterly  booklet  in  which  arc  described 
the  more  prominent  current  bond  offerings, 
includinj^  jjovernment,  municipal,  railroad, 
public  utility,  and  industrial  bonds.  The 
members  of  the  lirm  are  Messrs.  .V  E. 
.\nKs  II.  R.  Tudhopc,  T.  Br.idshaw,  F.  J. 
Coombs,  and  C.  E.  Abbs. 


JAMES  W.  BAILLIE  &  CO. 
Among  the  financial  circles  of  Toronto 
will  be  found  many  men  whose  n.imes  are 
renowned  in  the  commercial  history  of 
Canada,  men  who  have  played  important 
parts  in  the  successful  launching  of  the 
large  schemes  which  have  been  part  and 
parcel  of  the  developments  of  the 
Dominion.  Prominent  among  them  is 
Ihc  name  of  Mr.  James  W.  Baillie,  the 
founder  of  the  stock-broking  firm  whose 
caption  appears  above.  Mr.  Baillie,  in 
fact,  is  the  firm  itself,  for  upon  his  capable 
shoulders  falls  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  many  transactions  that  are  handled. 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  work  he  has 
undertaken,  for  previous  to  commencing 
his  career  as  a  stockbroker  in  1906  he  was 
for  fifteen  ye.ars  joint  manager  for  Eastern 
Ontario  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company,  working  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  H.  C.  Co.\.  Tlie  e.vpcrience  he  gained 
during  those  years  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  enjoys  an  enviable  position 
on  the  local  Stock  Exchange,  where  he 
conducts  a  general  stock  exchange  busi- 
ness and  handles  most  of  the  sccurilies 
that  are  listed    in  Toronto    and   Montreal. 


BANKERS'  BOND  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Bankers'  Bond  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
formed  in  1912  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
over  the  investment  business  which  con- 
stituted an  important  branch  of  the  firm 
of  Baillie,  Wood  and  Croft,  of  Toronto. 
The  latter  has  been  in  existence  since 
1902,  and  during  the  past  twelve  years  has 
bandied  stocks  and  bonds  in  everv  depart- 


ment ot  Canadian  indnslry.  In  many 
successful  llolalions,  indeed,  the  giealer 
part  of  the  capital  has  been  raised  Ihrough 
Messrs.  Baillie,  Wood  and  Croft,  who  have 
clients  throughout  the  nominion  and  else- 
where. The  partners  in  the  firm  are 
members  of  the  Toronto  Slock  Kxchangc, 
and  occupy  imporlant  positions  in  Canadian 
financial  circles. 

The  majority  of  the  securities  which 
were  handled  by  the  firm  ami  are  now 
handled  by  the  Bankers'  Bond  Company, 
Ltd.,  consist  of  such  conservative  offerings 
as  municipal  debentures  of  the  larger 
Canadian  cities  and  towns,  yielding  from 
4?  to  si  P'-"'"  cent.  :  first  mortg.ige  and 
debenture  stocks  of  street  railways,  light 
and  power  companies,  and  other  public 
utility  corporations  from  which  a  return 
of  from  5J  to  5J  per  cent,  may  he  generally 
expected  ;  and  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
industrial  companies  of  good  standing 
such  as  steel  and  coal  corporations,  which 
usually  yield  from  5J  to  6J  per  cent.  The 
iiwdiis  opcniiiiii  of  the  companj'  is  to  pur- 
chase large  blocks  of  shares  and  bonds  and 
retail  them  to  their  clients.  In  this  way 
the  clients  may  be  assured  of  the  stability 
of  the  offering,  for  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  too  experienced  to  take  any  per- 
sonal linancial  interest  in  doubtful  stock. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Baillie  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Wood, 
two  partners  in  the  firm  of  Baillie,  Wood 
and  Croft,  are  also  the  chief  oflicials  in  tlie 
Bankers'  Bond  Company,  Ltd.,  the  former 
acting  as  president  and  the  latter  as  vice- 
president.  Both  gentlemen  arc  associated 
with  a  number  of  other  financial  and 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 


M.  S.  BOEHM  &  CO.,  LTD. 

This  firm  was  organized  bv  Mr.  M.  S. 
Boehm  early  in  thej'ear  1913,  and  conducts 
a  general  real  estate  business  at  Toronto, 
in  which  city  it  is  already  known  as  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Boehm,  who  occupies  the  position  of 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  was 
born  of  United  Empire  Lo3-alist  stock  in 
1874,  in  the  county  of  Welland,  Ontario. 
He  is  captain  in  the  3ot]i  Wellington  Rifles, 
being  in  command  of  the  Guelph  Com- 
pany. He  spent  some  14  years  in  the 
wholesale  business  before  becoming 
interested  in  real  estate,  the  line  of  com- 
merce in  w-hich  he  has  been  so  eminently 
successful.      Mr.     Boehm     is     a    man     of 


Iremendous  energy,  wilh  a  personality  Ih.il 
quickly  wins  confidence,  so  it  is  not  sm  ■ 
prising  to  find  Ihat  the  lirsl  month's 
business  of  the  liini  should  tell  of  real 
estate  lrans;iclions  totalling  ovei  a  nilllinn 
and  a  quarter  dollars.  He  lived  loi  ni.inv 
years  in  Wellington  Counly,  and  continues 
his  interest  there  as  a  member  of  the 
I'lHirv  I'hili  of  Ciuelph.  He  is  also  a 
ineinlHi  of  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  anil 
Athletic  Association,  and  of  the  Sc.ir- 
boroiigh  (iolf  and  Country  Club. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
11.  C.  Scliolfield,  a  Canadian,  who  was 
until  recentiv  engaged  in  the  li.inUing 
business  in  the  citv  of  (inelpli.  Mr.  Scliol- 
fii.'l(l  holds  a  prominent  place  as  a  Caii.idi.in 
capitalist,  and  has  many  large  and  varied 
interests  in  financial  and  industrial  com- 
panies in  Toronto.  He  represents  the  city 
of  Guelph  and  the  constitiiency  of  South 
Wellington   in   the   Legislature. 

.Mthough  Mr.  Scholfield  now  resides  in 
Toronto  he  retains  a  keen  interest  in 
Wellington  County  affairs,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Priory  Club  of  Guelph,  the  leading 
club  in  the  county.  In  Toronto  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  and 
.Athletic  .Association,  the  Albanv  Ciiih,  and 
X'ictoria  Club. 


CANADA  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

One  of  the  best  -  equipped  and  most 
self-contained  saw-planing  mills  in 
Eastern  Canada  is  that  owned  by  the 
Canada  Lumber  Compaiu',  Ltd.,  which 
was  incorporated  in  May  1910  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  This  was  increased 
in  June  1913  to  $200,000,  of  which  ^125,000 
is  paid  up. 

The  collection  of  buildings  in  which  the 
mmuifacliiring  operations  arc  conducted 
are  situated  at  Weston,  Ontario,  and 
occup)'  an  area  of  several  acres.  The 
most  striking  feature,  apart  from  the 
machinery  which  is  of  the  verv  latest  type, 
is  the  systematic  order  whicii  prevails 
throughout  the  entire  factory,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings,  the  scientific 
division  of  labour,  and  the  various  conven- 
iences for  the  comfort  and  assistance 
of  the  employees,  ensuring  a  niaxinuiin 
efficiency  of  production.  To  the  question 
of  labour  tlie  management  of  the  company 
have  given  the  most  careful  study,  realizing 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  inconven- 
ience and  financial  loss  consequent  upon 
dissatisfaction  among  the  hands  is  co-opera- 
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tion  and  reciprocal  uiulcrstamlmi;  hclwu-ii 
mastiT  and  servant.  The  conip.uiy 
employs  40  woiknicn,  with  whom  its 
rclalions  arc  entirely  cordial. 

The  plant  includes  many  features  of 
interest  to  linuber  nu-n  in  tlie  fmted 
Kinj.;dom,  and  entirely  disproves  the  tlieory 
sometimes  adx-anced  that  methods 
eniploye<l  in  Canadian  industries  are  not 
so  eflieient  or  thorough  as  in  Kurope. 
While  a  40  -  horse  -  power  dynamo  is 
employed  to  drive  live  of  tlie  princip.1l 
machines— rip-saw,  re-saw, sticker,  nioulder, 
and  pony  planer,  other  pieces  of  macliinery, 
not  so  frequently  used,  are  connected  with 
separate  and  smaller  motors,  so  that  the  use 
or  disuse  of  any  particul.ir  machine  may  be 
effected  at  any  time  without  interfering 
with  the  others.  The  operations  of  the 
machinery  are  governed  bv  a  special 
system  of  pulleys  by  which  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labour  is  saved,  while  waste 
matter  is  utilized  as  fuel,  being  driven  into 
a  pipe,  down  a  shoot,  and  tlience  into  the 
furnace  by  means  of  a  fan.  An  interesting 
machine  is  a  new  type  of  "  Berlin " 
moulder  which  has  recently  been  installed, 
and  which  elTects  a  glazed  finish,  if  such 
a  term  may  be  used. 

.A  few  facts  concerning  the  principal 
buildings  will  convey  a  more  accurate 
impression  of  the  factory  than  any  general 
phraseology  can  do.  The  dry  kiln,  having 
a  capacity  of  8  to  10  car-loads,  measures 
loD  by  20  ft.,  and  is  fitted  with  canvas 
doors  and  other  improvements.  Attached 
to  the  outside  of  this  structure  is  a  re- 
cording thermometer,  so  that  the  temper- 
ature, which  should  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  lumber  that  is  being  dried, 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  adjusted 
accordingly.  Kiln-dried  lumber  awaiting 
machining  is  stored  in  the  stock  dry  shed, 
which  will  hold  about  190,000  ft.  of 
lumber  and  measures  325  ft.  long,  30  ft. 
wide,  and  20  ft.  high.  The  shingle  and 
moulding  warehouse  measures  160  by 
40  ft.,  and  contains  a  large  and  varied 
stock  of  mouldings  and  on  an  average 
900,000  shingles.  In  the  lumber-yard  and 
in  smaller  w^arehouscs  are  kept  large 
quantities  of  rough  lumber  in  various  sizes, 
from  6  to  8  thousand  doors,  which  are 
made  in  a  large  variety  of  styles  and 
woods,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  columns, 
newels  and  general  interior  finish. 

The  building  containing  the  firing  and 
heating  apparatus  is  lined  throughout  with 
sheet  metal  and  asbestos,  while  the  danger 


01  d.iMi.ige  tioni  tlie  i--  lurthcr  eliminated 
by  .m  ellK-ient  fire  brig.ide  which  has  been 
recruited  from  the  staff  and  is  frequently 
drilled  in  its  duties.  A  complete  plant  is 
n).iintaiiied  for  the  sharpening  and  grinding 
of  all  saws  and  knives. 

In  Toronto  the  comp.iiiy  m.iiiilains  .1 
large  auxiliary  yard,  where  a  stock  of  doors, 
llooring,  and  rough  lumber  is  stored  mainly 
for  distribution  in  thai  citv.  Other  parts 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  are  served  from 
tlie  mills  at  Weston. 

The  oflicers  of  the  company  incliiile 
Mr.  V.  W.  Stricklanii,  the  president  and 
gener.d  manager,  Mr.  L.  K.  Strickland,  who 
fulfils  the  duties  of  secretary :  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Hankert,  to  wluini  is  entrusted  the 
man.igemeni  of  tlie  mill. 


CANADA  PAPER  COMPANY,  LTD. 
Since  its  incorporation  in  1873  the  Canada 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  has  well  earned  the 
right  to  be  numbered  among  the  largest 
industries  in  the  Uomiiiion.  Its  executive 
oflices  are  in  Toronto,  but  the  works  are 
situated  at  Windsor  Mills  in  the  province 
of  Ouebec,  where  400  men  arc  employed. 
The  works  include  two  paper-mills,  one 
soda-mill,  one  ground-wood  mill,  carpenters' 
shops,  and  ironworkers'  shops,  and  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  75  tons  of  paper,  50 
tons  of  ground  wood,  and  15  tons  of 
soda  pulp.  Paper,  wrappings,  and  coloured 
covers  are  manufactured,  the  company 
making  a  speciality  of  coloured  papers 
of  all  kinds.  The  principal  market  is 
Canada,  though  a  certain  amount  of  export 
business  is  done  in  news-print  to  New 
Zealand,  United  States,  and  South  America. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  $1,000,000, 
and  the  officers  are  Messrs.  Joseph  Kilgour, 
president ;  K.  J.  Campbell,  general  m.in.iger  ; 
H.  B.  Donovan,  sales  manager  ;  and  H.  M. 
Thome,  secretary-treasurer. 


CANADA    PERMANENT    MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 

The  history  of  the  Canada  Permanent 
Mortgage  Corporation,  which  ranks  to-day  as 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  financial  insti- 
tutions of  the  Dominion,  dates  back  to  185-^. 
In  that  year  it  was  established  in  Toronto 
under  the  title  of  the  Canada  Permanent 
Building  and  Savings  Society,  by  which 
name  it  was  known  until  1874,  when  it 
became  the  Canada  Permanent  Loan  and 
Savings  Company. 
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l-'rom  the  commencement  the  company 
li.is  been  faced  with  dilVKulties  111, it  have 
.it  limes  assumed  almost  overpowering  pro- 
portions, anil  that  it  has  attained  so  huge 
a  measure  of  success  rellects  the  highest 
credit  on  those  responsible  for  its  policy 
aiul  iiianageinenl.  Wliin  llie  coinpaiiy 
w.i''  lust  fiiiimd  building  societies  were 
not  popul.u',  Irau'-poi  lation  facililies  weie 
poor,  popuhition  was  small,  and  trade 
depressions  frequenl.  In  185,^  the  total 
assets  amounted  tn  1>343,<)i)o,  and  the  paiil- 
up  capil.il  w.is  fti.sf>,^'3.S.  Despite  all 
obstacles,  however,  the  company  had  by 
1866  issued  i,f).s6  accumulative  shares, 
with  subscriptions  of  81,011,329;  as  a 
savings  bank  it  h.ad  2,357  depositors,  with 
total  funds  of  91,225.735;  as  a  iKjrrowiiig 
mediiini  for  the  public  it  had  3,077  luiin^ 
outstanding  which  totalled  ft2,779,^KX).  By 
i86()  the  cuiinilative  shares  were  practically 
all  paid  up  and  capitalized  to  the  amount 
of  Si,2f)o,f)Oo.  In  1871  a  serious  real  estate 
inllation  in  Toronto  led  to  a  widespread 
depression,  which  lasted  several  years  and 
m.ade  it  desirable  for  the  company  in  1875 
to  obtain  power  from  Parliament  to  issue 
debentures  to  the  amount  of  $334,826  ;  while 
on  January  i,  1876,  5,000  shares  of  new  stock 
were  allotted  and  added  $325,000  to  the 
capital  of  the  company.  A  further  issue 
of  debentures  gave  tlie  company  $749,8:6 
more,  and  in  1877  5.000  additional  shares 
were  issued  at  $18  premium.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  25  years  of  its  existence  the 
capital  of  the  company  stood  at  $2,000,000  : 
the  total  assets  were  $6,669,809  ;  the  de- 
posits $1,234,623;  the  debentures  $2,341,722 ; 
the  reserve  fund  $930,000  ;  and  mortgages 
held  $6,405,473.  During  these  25  years 
the  average  dividend  paid  to  stock  holders 
was  ii"88  per  cent,  per  annum. 

During  this  period  the  company  had  con- 
fined its  operations  entirely  to  Ontario,  but 
ill  1880  investments  were  authorized  out- 
side that  province  and  extensions  planned 
into  Manitoba.  In  1.S81  a  branch  was 
established  in  Winnipeg,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  the  territory  covered 
the  limit  of  borrowing  and  lending  power 
was  reached  in  1886,  and  a  new  issue  ol 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  was 
authorized.  During  the  succeeding  year 
parliamentary  authority  was  obtained  for 
tlie  issue  of  an  improved  form  of  deben- 
ture stock  and  the  opening  of  an  office 
in  Great  Britain.  During  the  next  few 
years  the  company  had  to  face  the  severest 
trial  in  its  history— the  continued  business 
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depression  and  low  rates  of  interest  in 
i8gi-6,  the  financial  crisis  in  tlie  United 
States  and  Australia  in  1893,  and  the 
collapse  of  tlie  Winnipeg  and  Western 
inflation  of  1882-3,  which  had  placed  a 
considerable  amount  of  property  on  its 
hands  of  which  it  was  unable  for  some 
vears  to  dispose.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  in  181^6  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  dividend,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
strength  of  the  company  that  tlie  depres- 
sion in  its  affairs  was  so  short-lived. 

Since  tlie  birth  of  the  company  in  1855 
there  had  sprung  up  throughout  Ontario 
a  number  of  similar  though  smaller  insti- 
tutions, the  establishment  of  which  had, 
no  doubt,  been  actuated  by  the  success 
encountered  by  the  Canada  Permanent 
Loan  and  Savings  Company.  In  iSSi)  it 
was  decided  to  amalgamate  several  of  these 
companies  with  the  Canada  Permanent, 
and  so  reduce  expenses  and  maintain 
dividends  upon  a  high  or  higher  level. 
Accordingly  the  Western  Canada  Loan 
and  Savings  Company,  the  P"reehold  Loan 
and  Savings  Company,  and  the  London  and 
Ontario  Investment  Company  joined  forces 
with  the  Canada  Permanent  Loan  and 
Savings  Companv,  and  the  combined 
companies  commenced  business  in  1900 
as  the  Canada  Permanent  and  Western 
Canada  Mortgage  Corporation— a  name 
changed  in  1903  to  the  more  simple  style 
of  Canada  Permanent  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. In  1899,  before  this  amalgamation 
was  effected,  the  position  of  the  Canada 
Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Company 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 
Capital  stock,  $2,600,000 ;  total  assets, 
$10,325,809  ;  deposits,  $682,894  ;  deben- 
tures, $5,511,707  ;  reserve  fund,  $1,300,000  ; 
mortgages  held,  $9,718,579.  The  paid-up 
capital  of  the  combined  companies  was 
$5,951,350  ;  thereserve  fund  was$i,490,o57  ; 
and  the  assets  were  $22,696,885.  Of  the 
capital  stock  the  directors  themselves  held 
$1, 200,000,  together  with  $500,000  of  bonds, 
debentures,  and  deposit  receipts. 

During    the    period    1905     to     191 1    the 

ausiness  grew  greatly.     From   1900  to  1907 

he  yearly  dividend  had  been  6  per  cent. 

n  igo8  7  per  cent,  was  paid,  and  in  1909, 

910,  and   19 1 1    the    figure    was   increased 

o  8  per  cent.     From  time  to  time  branches 

ere  established   throughout   the  country, 

nd  in  addition  to  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 

,ie  company  has  erected  handsome  offices  at 

ancouver,  B.C.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Edmonton, 

Ita.,    and     Regina,  Sask.  ;    its   branch     in 


Great  Britain  is  situated  in  Edinburgh. 
The  balance  sheet  for  December  31,  igii, 
shows  capital  stock  at  $6,000,000  ;  assets 
at  $30,048,593.40  ;  and  mortgages  held  at 
$27,403,072.47. 

During  its  long  existence  the  company 
has  known  several  presidents  and  managers, 
nearlv  all  of  whom  have  occupied  leading 
positions  in  the  financial  life  of  Canada. 
The  present  officials  are  no  less  prominent. 
In  the  president,  Mr.  W.  G.  Gooderham,  is 
a  man  who  joined  the  board  of  the  old 
Canada  Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Com- 
pany in  i88g,  and  has  been  associated  with 
the  corporation  ever  since.  He  accepted 
the  position  of  vice-president  in  1893,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  engineering  the 
far-reaching  amalgamation  of  1899.  He 
became  president  in  1910.  In  the  first  and 
second  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  W.  D. 
Matthews  and  G.  W.  Monk,  are  men  of 
equal  influence  and  experience,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  directorate  is  composed 
of  such  well-known  financiers  as  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Beatty,  S.  Nordheimer,  Frederick 
Wyld,  J.  H.  G.  Hagarty,  R.  S.  Hudson, 
John  Campbell,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  E.  Gooderham.  The  joint  general 
managers  are  Messrs.  R.  S.  Hudson  and 
John  Massey,  the  secretaryship  being  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  George  H.  Smith. 


CAWTHRA  MULOCK  &  CO. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  citizens  of 
Toronto,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  Canadian  financiers,  is  Mr.  Cawthra 
Mulock,  of  the    firm    of    Cawthr.i    Mulock 


most  respected  of  the  families  of  the  city. 
He  has  been  active  in  social  reform,  par- 
ticularly in  hospital  work,  and  has  .served 
as  a  member  of  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital   Board  for  several   years. 

In  the  long  list  of  clubs  to  which  Mr. 
Mulock  belongs  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  :  York,  Toronto,  National,  Lamb- 
ton  Golf  and  Country  Club,  the  R.C.Y.C., 
Hunt  Club,  Racquet  Club,  Ontario  Jockey 
Club,  St.  James  Club,  and  Mount  Royal 
Club  in  Montreal  ;  Rideau  Club  in  Ottawa, 
and  the  Hamilton  Club  in  Hamilton. 

*.^ 

COLONIAL  REALTY  AND  SECURITIES 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

The  Colonial  Realty  and  Securities  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  was  incorporated  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1910,  tor  the  purpose  of  buying, 
subdividing,  and  selling  real  estate.  Its 
headquarters  were  established  at  Toronto. 

From  the  first  the  company  has  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
directors  and  shareholders,  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  conditions  that  set  in  soon  after 
business  was  commenced.  .\t  the  organi- 
z.ation  of  the  company  it  was  estimated 
that  an  average  dividend  of  20  per  cent. 
could  be  paid.  In  the  three  years  of  its 
existence  a  total  of  go  per  cent,  has  been 
paid,  or,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent,  over 
the  estimate  made,  while  a  reserve  amount- 
ing to  $30,000  has  been  accumulated  for  less 
prosperous  times.  The  following  figures 
show  the  progress  of  the  company  and 
its  financial  position  at  the  end  of  igi3  ; — 


igir. 

1912. 

1913- 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Total  assets 

404.32.3 

1,006,495 

1,736,666 

Capital  stock  subscribed    

241,000 

500,000 

67 1 ,000 

Paid-up  capital        ...         

■42.57s 

430,076 

646,051 

L>ividend  paid           

16.774 

V4-Q5  I 

100,567 

Balance  carried  forward    ..- 

10,630 

137.441 

155.649 

Contingent  reserve 

25.000 

30,000 

&  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers.  Mr.  Mulock 
holds  a  wide  variety  of  positions  in  the 
world  of  Canadian  finance,  being  president 
of  the  National  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  the 
Canada  Bread  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Guardian  Trust  Company,  Ltd.  In  addi- 
tion he  is  a  director  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Canada,  Confederation  Life  .4s.sociation, 
and  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
which  company  he  is  also  vice-president. 
Mr.  Mulock  was  born  in  Toronto  in  [882, 
bein,g  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
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This  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  due  to 
the  judgment  shown  by  the  officers  of  the 
company  in  selecting  property.  Most  of 
the  land  purchased  lies  in  the  more  pro- 
gressive portions  of  Toronto,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  has  been  placed 
in  Fort  William.  The  more  speculative 
field  ill  Western  Canada  has  been  largely 
omitted  from  the  company's  plan  of 
operations,  Edmonton  being  the  only 
city  in  which  it  has  acquired  holdings. 
Consequently   it   has   remained  unaffected 
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DOVKRCOURT    LAND,    BUILDING,    AND    SAVINGS    COMPANY,    LTD.,    TORONTO. 

?    A    Hl.J,T„  r,    So^V""   '     V'"'    "''     '^''-''""^'■''^l^^     ERKCTEI.     BY    THE    DOVERCOIRT    LAND,    BlILUIXG,    AXO    SAVINGS    COMPANY,     I/rO. 

3.   H    UEA,  TIILL  blOT  IX   THE   RaVIXE,   LAUREXCE   PARK    ESTATI-S.  4.  TEX'XIS  LA%VNS  AXO   BOWLIXG  GREEXS  IX   LA%VREXCE   PaRK   ESTATES. 

0  A  R(iAi)  IX  Laurence  Park  Estates  rivallixg  the  Fak-fa.meu  Laxes  of  Devonshire. 
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by    the    general     dccrcaso     m     Western 
values. 

A  very  large  share  of  the  credit  for  this  ex- 
cellent result  must  he  given  to  Mr.  C  \V. 
Chad  wick,  the  general  nian.iger  and  second 
vice-president,  whose  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  real  estate  business,  com- 
bined with  a  strong  grasp  of  business 
principles,  have  been  of  the  greatest  value. 
Mr.  Chad  wick  devotes  nearly  all  his  time 
to  the  company's  atYairs,  although  he  i>  a 
director  of  the  Forest  Hill  Railway  Com- 
pany, president  of  the  Suburban  Homes. 
Ltd..  president  of  the  Forest  Hill  Uind 
Coujpany,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Spadine  I'.irk  Land  Company. 


THE    DOYERCOURT   LAND.   BUILDING, 
AND   SAYINGS  COMPANY.   LTD. 

The  Dovercourt  Land.  Building,  and 
Savings  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  are 
among  the  largest  owners  and  developers 
of  real  estate  in  Canada.  During  twenty 
years  of  successful  oper.ation  they  have 
opened  up  and  developed  numerous  large 
tracks  of  land  as  home-sites. 

Mr.  \V.  S.  Dinnick,  the  president,  has 
built  up  a  large  aggressive  and  efficient 
organization  consisting  of  twelve  different 
dep.irtments,  including,  Vacant  Land  De- 
partment, Farm  and  Fruit  Lands,  Business 
and  Factory  Sites,  Residential  Properties, 
Engineers,  Legal,  etc.,  all  of  which  supply 
a  service  second  to  none  to  the  investor 
and  the  home-seeker  in  the  Dominion  or 
in  England. 

The  company  own  and  control  over 
S  10,000,000  worth  of  city  and  central  real 
estate,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
Toronto  Arcade,  valued  at  §1,500,000,  and 
the  Dinnick  Building,  on  King  Street  East, 
one  of  the  tmest  and  most  elaborately 
linished  buildings  in  Canada.  The  ground 
floor  was,  until  recently,  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Bank.  This  progressive  concern 
are  the  justly  proud  possessors  of  Lawrence 
Park  Estates,  one  of  the  highest  class 
suburban  residential  subdivisions  in 
Canada.  The  property  is  situated  on 
Yonge  Street,  400  ft.  above  Lake  Ontario, 
comprises  over  500  acres,  and  includes  one 
of  the  finest  ravines  in  Ontario.  Many  of 
Toronto's  prominent  citizens  live  in  Law- 
rence Park  Estates,  in  stately  homes  amid 
spacious  and  elaborately  laid-out  grounds, 
costing  from  S  10,000  to  §40,000. 

Among  their  cheaper  properties  are  the 
Parsons  and  Xairn  Estates  in    Earlscourt, 


which  were  sold  some  five  years  ago  at  S7 
per  front  foot  to  working  men,  who  paiil 
for  their  home-site  in  monthly  instalments 
of  95.  This  land  is  almost  completely 
built  up  with  small  houses  ranging  friMU 
2  to  S  rooms,  which  in  most  cases  the 
owners  have  built  themselves  in  their 
spare  time,  and  is  now  >elling  for  S.V  to 
940  per  foot,  an  advance  of  500  pei' 
cent. 

ENGLISH-CANADIAN    INVESTMENTS, 
LTD. 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1910  the 
English-Canadian  Investments,  Ltd.,  has 
been  directly  and  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  deflection  to  Canada  of  large  sums 
of  money  from  Cireat  Britain,  which  have 
been  placed  in  Canadian  industrial  and 
linancial  enterprises  of  many  different 
kinds,  and  in  this  w.ay  have  materially 
assisted  the  successful  flotation  of  many 
large  companies. 

Most  of  these  companies  are  operating 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  are  situated 
the  headquarters  of  the  English-Canadian 
Investments,  Ltd.,  but  there  are  not  a  few 
in  Western  Canada  tliat  have  obtained 
their  sinews  of  war  from  tlie  Toronto  firm. 
Mr.  Henry  Hunter,  the  manager  and 
secretary  of  the  lirm.  speaks  in  the  most 
optimistic  vein  of  the  opportunities  tliat 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  offer 
to  business  men  of  all  classes,  although 
he  frankly  admits  that  not  a  few  enter- 
prises are  conducted  upon  such  lines  as 
limit  their  chance  of  success.  He  himself, 
in  his  capacity  of  manager  to  tiie  English- 
Canadian  Investments,  Ltd.,  has  made  it 
a  rule  not  to  invest  money  in  such  concerns 
as  are,  in  any  way,  of  a  speculative  nature. 
Mr.  Hunter  prefers  to  invest  his  clients' 
money  in  established  enterprises  with  good 
prospects  and  management  wliicli  require 
additional  capital  in  order  to  e.\lend  their 
sphere  of  operations.  Many  opportunities 
for  the  safe  investment  of  capital  in  this 
manner  are  constantly  occurring,  and  the 
company  undertakes  the  investigation  of 
the  accounts  and  status  of  all  corporations 
before  recommending  them  to  their  clients. 
Its  policj'  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results,  for  investments  of  this 
character  have  shown  a  net  yield  of  over 
7  per  cent. 

But  while  industrial  and  financial  stocks 

and  bonds  have  formed  the  most  important 

branch  of  the  company's  operations,  otlier 

opportunities    have    not    been    neglected. 
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.\t  tlie  moment  of  writing  Mr.  Hunter  is 
busy  witli  the  details  of  a  transaction 
involving  the  sale  of  over  700,000  acres  of 
timber  l.md  in  Xorthern  Ontario,  while  in 
the  p.i^t  other  large  tracts  of  timber  lands 
have  been  either  sold  or  leased  through 
the  medium  of  the  English-Canadian 
Investments,  Ltd.  Tliere  is  also  a  very 
large  volume  of  business  done  in  lil^t 
mortgage  loans,  a  form  of  investment  willi 
which  llie  English  capitalist  is  now  quili- 
f.imiliar.  The  security  generally  consists 
of  revenue-producing  property  situated  in 
the  cenlri'  ol  the  city,  upon  whieli  money 
is  advanced  to  a  maxinnnn  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  tlie  property,  the  rate  of 
interest  varying  from  f)  to  S  per  cent. 
The  collection  of  this  interest  and  its 
remittance  to  the  mortgagee  is  undert.iUen 
by  the  company. 

The  company  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  #50,000,  of  whicli  922,000  has  been  pai<l 
up  :  and  is  represented  in  London,  England, 
bv  Mr.  K.  W.  Gardner,  wOio  lias  an  office 
in  the  Strand.  Mr.  Henry  Hunter  i-- 
hiniself  a  native  of  Brantford,  (Ontario,  and 
has  been  associated  with  Canadian  finance 
for  over  sixteen  years. 


GIBSON    BROS. 

Messrs.  Gibson  Bros,  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Toronto,  where  the  realty  market  is  par- 
ticularly active  and  attracts  the  attention 
of  investors  all  over  the  world.  They  deal 
chiefly  in  city  property,  specializing  in 
central  business  property  and  the  higlicr 
class  of  residential  property.  Confining 
themselves  entirely  to  a  commission 
business,  they  buy,  sell,  and  lease  pro- 
perty, and  also  collect  rentals,  superintend 
the  erection  or  alteration  of  buildings, 
act  as  managers  of  estates,  and  generally 
look  after  the  interests  of  clients.  The 
lirm  is  best  known  for  its  connection 
with  dealings  in  valuable  central  property 
and  such  high-class  residential  centres  as 
Rosedale,  Avenue  Road  Hill,  and  the 
Annex,  these  being  among  the  best  and 
most  inviting  home  localities  within  the 
city  limits.  Gibson  Bros,  have  connections 
with  practically  all  tlie  important  cities  of 
Western  Canada,  and  are  closely  in  touch 
with  the  markets  in  Montreal  and  Hamilton. 
In  the  latter  city  they  do  business  through 
the  medium  of  Gibson  &  Co.,  who  handle 
all  classes  of  property  in  that  great  manu- 
facturing and   industrial  centre.     With  an 
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extensive  knovvled};e  of  coiutitions  generally 
throughout  Canada,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance witli  every  pliase  of  the  civic 
and  industrial  development  of  Toronto  in 
particular,  it  is  not  surprising;  that  this  lirni 
have  secured  excellent  results  for  their 
clients  in  the  investment  of  capital  in  real 
estate. 

The  head  of  this  firm,  J.  Adair  Gibson, 
vvas  Iwrn  anil  educated  in  Toronto,  and 
has  had  a  thoroujjh  business  traininj^  and 
experience,  havinv;  been  for  some  years 
with  the  Dommion  Bank  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  He  subsequently  founded  the 
present  business,  taking  into  partnersliip 
two  brothers,  who  arc  also  natives  of 
Toronto,  and  received  their  business 
training  in  that  citv. 


MRS.   ELIZABETH  J.   HARVIE 

.Vnioug  tl>c  manv  public-spirited  residents 
of  Toronto,  none  is  more  genuinely  es- 
teemed for  good  works  and  public  service 
than  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  llarvie,  public  ser- 
vant, philanthropist,  and  general  lover  of 
humanity.  Mrs.  Harvie  is  the  widow  of  cx- 
.\lderman  John  Harvie,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  history  of  the  first  railway  in  Canada. 
She  was  born  near  Feterborough,  Ontario, 
in  1840,  and  was  educated  at  Ottawa,  and 
later  at  Dundas  in  the  Methodist  Ladies' 
College.  Mrs.  Harvie's  public  record  is  a 
remarkable  one,  and  alone  entitles  her  to 
the  general  esteem  in  which  she  is  held. 
Among  her  good  works  was  the  founding 
of  the  Women's  Medical  College,  Toronto, 
of  which  she  was  treasurer  for  several 
years,  the  founding  of  the  Haven  and 
Prison  Gate  Mission  (president  for  17  years) 
and  the  Y.M.C.  Guild  for  Working  Women 
in  1888.  She  was  president  of  this  latter 
institution  for  16  years.  Mrs.  Harvie  was 
president  of  the  ladies'  committee  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  for  five  years, 
and  since  1896  has  been  inspector  of  the 
Neglected  and  Dependent  Children  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  She  also  assisted  in 
founding  the  Ontario  branch  of  the 
W.C.T.U.,  and  was  first  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Toronto  branch.  Her 
labours  in  this  direction  won  her  the 
honour  of  being  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Conference  of  the  W.C.T.U.  in  Philadelphia, 
and  she  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Women's 
Board  of  Missions  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  and 
Milwaukee.  At  the  famous  Congress  of 
Women  held  in  Chicago  in  1893  at  the 
time  of  the  World's  Fair,  Mrs.  Harvie  was 


a  Cau.uli.ui  delegate.  She  has  also  the  tlis- 
tinction  of  being  the  first  foreign  secretary 
of  the  Women's  Board  ofMissions(i876-</i), 
and  was  sent  by  this  body  to  visit  the 
missions  and  schools  of  India  in  1SS4. 


AEMILIUS  JARVIS  &   CO. 

The  linn  01  .\emiliiis  Jarvis  vS:  Co.,  in- 
vestment bankers  and  brokers,  of  Toronto, 
was  loiMided  in  1802  by  Mr.  Aemilius 
Jarvis,  who  at  that  time  held  the  inspector- 
ship of  the  Traders'  Hank  of  Canada.  The 
partners  in  the  firm  now  are  :  Mr.  Aemilius 
Jarvis,  Mr.  A.  D.  Morrow,  Mr.  Albert 
Oakley,  and  Mr.  Morgan  Jellett,  and  the 
firm  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in 
Canada,  noted  for  the  conservative  policy 
upon  whicli  it  conducts  its  business.  The 
partners  are  members  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange,  and  all  Canadian  listed  and 
unlisted  securities  arc  dealt  in.  In  addition 
to  their  stock  exchange  business  the  firm 
conduct  a  bond  business,  liandliiig  govern- 
ment bonds  and  municipal  debentures,  and 
the  better-class  bonds  of  public  service 
and  industrial  corporations.  They  have  a 
large  clientele  in  Great  Britain,  and  also 
do  an  extensive  business  in  Canadian 
securities  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Amsterdam. 
Among  the  Canadian  companies  in  which 
tliey  have  been  concerned  as  financiers  are 
the  British  Columbia  I'ackers'  Association, 
which  conducts  a  fishing  and  salmon 
packing  business  in  Britisli  Columbia  ;  the 
Canadian  Locomotive  Company,  Ltd.  ;  the 
Fenmans  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.  ; 
tlie  Hamilton,  Grimsby,  and  Beamsville 
Railwa}'  ;  the  Niagara,  St.  Catherines,  and 
Toronto  Railway  ;  the  Hamilton  Steel  and 
Iron  Compan}',  and  the  Toronto  Hotel 
Company,  which  owns  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto.  The  Hamilton  Steel  and 
Iron  Company  is  now  the  backbone  of 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Aemilius  Jarvis,  the  senior  partner, 
has  for  many  years  been  commodore  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  and  is 
as  well  known  as  a  yachtsman  as  he  is  as 
a  financier.  He  has  sailed  on  all  the 
principal  Canadian  and  American  waters, 
is  a  master  mariner,  and  some  vears  ago 
went  to  London  as  the  All-.\merican 
representative  to  the  Yacht  Racing 
-Association  of  Great  Britain.  He  is 
conceded  to  be  the  greatest  Corinthian 
yachtsman  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  .Ainerica. 
He  is  also  the  hon.  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Governor-General's  Bodyguard,  the 


senior  c.ivalry  regiment  of  Canada.  \n  which 
regiment  he  takes  a  great  personal  interest, 
having  two  sons  in  it. 


J.    M.    HAIVIMILL   Si   CO. 

Messrs.  J.  II.  Il.nunnll  \  l.o.,ol  Toronto, 
are  real  estate  and  general  agents,  wliose 
business  was  established  in  the  year  1907. 
All  kinds  of  real  estate  are  dealt  in, 
specialities  being  made  of  high-class  city, 
suburban,  liome  and  business  properties, 
while  farm  lands  in  many  parts  of  the 
province  are  also  handled.  The  firm  have 
recently  been  p.aying  special  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  city  of  Toronto  known  as 
North  Toronto.  They  estimale  that  their 
yearly  business  anioinits  to  several  million 
dollars  in  land  transactions  alone,  while  ni 
addition  rents  arc  collected  and  a  general 
fire  insurance  business  is  conducted.  The 
company  also  invests  money  in  first  mort- 
gages. 

The  allied  firm  of  llanmiill  and  Mc- 
Lauchlin  carries  on  a  wliolesale  coal 
business,  importing  from  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  very  large  quantities  of 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hammill  was  born  in  Grey 
County  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Owen  Sound  Collegiate 
Institute.  Like  many  successful  young 
business  men,  Mr.  Hammill  started  his 
career  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  was 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  province  when  he  was  but  seventeen 
j-ears  of  age.  In  the  combination  of  real 
estate  and  wholesale  coal  trading  he  has 
become  prominent  in  business  circles,  and 
is  a  member  of  tlie  Hoard  of  Trade. 


JAFFRAY,   CASSELS,   AND   BIGGAR 

The  Toronto  firm  of  stockbrokers  kjiown 
as  Jaffray,Cassels,and  Biggar  was  established 
in  1900  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Jaffray,  who  two 
years  later  was  joined  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Cassels, 
who  for  13  years  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Hank  of  Hamilton.  Later  on 
the  partnership  was  strengthened  by  the 
admission  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Biggar,  a  graduate 
of  Upper  Canada  College  and  Toronto 
University.  Mr.  Biggar  is  a  member  of  a 
well-known  Ontario  family,  being  a  son 
of  the  late  J.  Lyons  Biggar,  who  for  25 
years  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  brother  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Biggar,  K.C.,  the  general  counsel  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Montreal. 


TORONTO 


The  firm  deals  in  stocks  and  shares 
pureU'  on  a  commission  basis.  Special- 
izing in  water  power  and  electrical  under- 
takings, tlie  majority  of  its  clients  are 
naturally  men  who  are  keenly  interested  in 
such  industries  and  others  which  may  be 
classed  as  public  utility  enterprises.  The 
stocks  and  bonds  of  practically  all  the  large 
public  corporations  are  dealt  in. 


GEORGE   KENNEDY 

Among  the  citizens  of  Toronto  who  are 
living  to-day  and  remember  Toronto  Uni- 
versity in  the  days  when  it  was  a  very 
small  institution  is  Dr.  George  Kennedy, 
who,  like  so  many  other  graduates  of  this 
line  old  seat  of  learning,  occupies  a  position 
of  public  importance.  The  descendant 
of  an  old  Scottisli  family  which  came  from 
Perthshire  to  Canada  when  the  whole 
Dominion  was  in  its  infant  stage,  Dr. 
Kennedy  was  born  in  what  is  now  the 
capital  of  Canada.  That  was  in  1838,  and 
Ottawa  was  then  a  small  town  known  as 
Bytown,  so  named  after  Colonel  By,  the 
builder  of  the  Rideau  Canal.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  County  of  Carleton  Grammar 
School,  and  thence  matriculated  into 
Toronto  University,  which  had  onlv  been 
established  a  few  years.  There  he  obtained 
the  first  classical  scholarship  at  matricula- 
tion, and  during  his  course  took  first-class 
honours  in  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and 
ethics,  modern  languages  and  natural 
sciences.  He  graduated  B..\.  in  1857, 
receiving  the  gold  medal  in  metaphysics 
and  ethics,  and  M.A.  in  i860.  He  then 
took  the  law  course  at  the  university,  and 
became  LL.B.  in  1864,  and  LL.D.  in  1877. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  i8()5,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
of  law  at  Ottawa  until  1872,  when  he  was 
ippointed  to  the  position  of  Law  Clerk  of 
tlie  Department  of  Crown  Lands  for 
Diitario,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
He  was  an  examiner  in  law  for  his  alma 
m.iter  from  1878  to  18S0,  and  was  made  a 
K.C.  in  1902.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Toronto  St. 
Andrews  Society  and  the  Toronto  Cale- 
donian Society,  of  both  of  which  societies 
he  is  an  honorary  member.  He  has  also 
been  president  of  tlie  Toronto  Burns 
Literary  Society.  He  is  also  an  lionorary 
member  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  and  for  nearly  30  years 
editor  of  its    TraiiHciclions.      Dr.  Kennedy 


is  an  imperialist  of  the  truest  type.  He  is 
firmly  wedded  to  the  British  connection, 
and  is  a  believer  in  the  ultimate  attainment 
of  some  scheme  of  imperial  federation, 
and  looks  beyond  that  to  an  alliance  of  all 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world. 


THE  LONDON  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

Since  its  establishment  in  London, 
Ontario,  in  1859  this  company,  whicli  is 
amongst  the  oldest  fire  insurance  com- 
panies    of    Canada,    has    undergone     two 


result  has  been  contributed  to  by  over 
1,000  agencies,  distributed  throughout  the 
Dominion  and  the  colony  of  Newfoundland. 
The  managing  director,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Williams,  has  had  19  years'  experience  of 
fire  insurance  business,  8^  of  which  were 
spent  with  Lloyd's.  He  is  a  native  of 
London,   England. 

*^ 

MATTHEWS,    WRIGHTSON    &   CO. 
(CANADA],    LTD. 

Under    the    above     title     is     conducted 
the  Canadian  brancli    of    the    well-known 


THE   LONDON   MUTUAL    FIRE    INSURANCE   COMPANY    OF    CANADA,    TORONTO. 
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changes  in  title.  It  was  first  known  as  the 
County  of  Middlesex  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  but  as  this  inferred  that  its 
operations  were  confined  to  the  countv  of 
Middlesex,  Ontario — which  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case — it  was  changed  to  the 
Agricultural  Mutual  Assurance  Association 
of  Canada.  It  was  in  1878,  when  a  more 
general  fire  insurance  business  was  com- 
menced, that  the  present  title  was  adopted. 
The  headquarters  are  in  Toronto. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Iiistory 
of  the  company  is  tliat  although  it  now 
has  security  for  its  policy  holders  to  the 
extent  of  $1,031,161.17  and  a  surplus 
of  $644,338.77,  its  paid-up  capital  has 
never  exceeded  the  sum  of  $17,500.     This 
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London    firm    of  financial    and    insurance 
brokers,  Matthews,  Wrightson  &  Co. 

The  Canadian  branch  was  incorporated 
in  May  191 1,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and 
its  headquarters  established  at  Montreal. 
It  specializes  in  the  formation  of  syndicates 
for  the  development  of  property  in  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  signalized  its 
entrance  into  this  field  by  making  the 
necessary  financial  arrangements  for  the 
erection  in  Montreal  of  the  "Lewis" 
building,  a  ten-story  edifice  containing 
numerous  office  suites.  Erected  at  a  cost 
of  $500,000,  and  covering  10,800  sq.  ft. 
of  ground  space,  it  is  the  third  largest 
office  building  in  the  city,  and  with  its 
site  is  worth  approximately  $1,000,000. 

I,L  '■' 
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Both  in  Montreal  anil  at  Mahi.ix,  loroiitu, 
and  Winnipeg,  llic  liriu  cnj;aj<c  very 
extensively  in  insnrancc  undorwrilii)}", 
mainly  in  connection  with  lire  ri>ks,  and 
look  ;iftcr  the  Canadian  interests  of  the 
London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Coujpany 
of  Canada.  They  also  manage  the  alTairs 
of  the  Canada  Hail  Insurance  Company. 
In  Wiiniipei;  the  linn  formed  tlie  subsidiary 
conipany  known  as  the  Maltliews  Wright- 
son  Lo:inand  Investment  Company,  whicl: 
was  incorporated  in  H)ii  with  a  capital  of 
950o.oo«.>.  This  company  was  formed  to 
undertake  the  investment  of  moneys  in 
mortgages  on  business  and  residential 
properties  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and 
has  been  able  to  p.iy  an  annual  dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders.  .\  certain 
number  of  deposit  accounts  have  been 
taken,  and  5  per  cent,  has  been  paid  at 
short  c.ill  in  these  cases.  English  clients 
have  invested  money  in  the  company 
through  the  London  house  of  Matthews, 
Wrightson  &  Co. 

The  president  of  Matthews,  Wrightson  & 
Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  is  Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Carson, 
an  Irish-.\merican  who  has  resided  in 
Canada  for  eleven  years.  He  is  president 
of  the  London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Canada  and  a  director  of  the 
Canada  Industrial  Bond  Corporation.  The 
vice-president  is  Mr.  F.  D.  Williams,  while 
the  board  of  directors  includes  Mr.  F. 
Owen,  Mr.  G.  II.  Williams,  and  Mr.  II. 
Wrightson. 

McCUTCHEON  BROS.,  LTD. 

The  men  who  form  the  real  estate  lirm 
of  McCutchcon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto 
are  far-sighted  men  of  business  who  look 
to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  present, 
realizing  that  permanent  prosperity  can 
result  only  from  sane  and  reputable  trading. 
Four  of  the  five  members  of  the  firm  are 
brothers,  all  natives  of  Shelburne  in 
Ontario.  Mr.  D.  S.  McCutcheon,  the 
senior  member  of  the  (irm,  was  originallv 
a  chemist,  having  taken  honours  at  the 
Ontario  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Toronto. 
For  a  while  he  was  in  the  drug  business 
at  Grand  Valley,  a  hamlet  near  his  native 
town,  but  the  call  of  the  West  was  irre- 
sistible, and  after  a  few  months  he  estab- 
lished a  drug  business  at  Calgarj'.  A  year 
later  he  was  joined  by  his  two  brothers, 
Messrs.  G.  D.  and  C.  M.  McCutcheon. 

The  brothers  first  turned  their  attention 
to  the  real  estate  business  in  1906,    when 


they  acquued  a  piece  ol  property  in  Cal- 
gary selling  at  S50  per  lot.  To-day 
this  same  property  is  valued  at  the  rate  of 
9-50  per  lot.  Gradually  they  entered  into 
the  business  more  boldly.  For  the  first 
three  years  the  lirm  conlined  its  activities 
to  local  real  estate,  doing  excellent 
business  aiul  gradually  extentling  its 
operations  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  njot)  a  branch  was  started  in  Winnipeg, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  11. 
McCutcheon,  who  had  recently  been  taken 
into  partnership.  In  191:!  a  fifth  partner 
was  taken  into  the  firm  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  W.  1).  Spence,  formerly  a  promiiKiil 
educationist  in  t)ntario. 

To-d.ay  the  head  oflice  is  still  in  Calgary, 
and  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Kdmonton,  Brant- 
ford,  Fernie,  Kegina,  Moose  Jaw,  Victoria, 
and  Winnipeg  branch  offices  have  been 
opened  as  well  as  in  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
LI.S.A.  ;  Glasgow,  Scotland  :  and  London 
and  Plymouth,  England.  The  firm  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Kegina,  Moose  Jaw, 
and  Edmonton  properties  at  the  present 
time,  believing  that  a  very  great  future 
awaits  these  flourishing  cities.  In  Kegina 
a  highly  desirable  residential  property  has 
been  acquired,  known  as  "  West  Mirror." 
The  Capitol  building,  several  new  colleges, 
Wascana  Lake,  Wascana  Park,  and  many 
excellent  homes  are  in  this  district,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  become  the 
premier  residential  quarter  of  Kegina.  In 
Moose  Jaw,  "  Ivingsway  Park  "  is  the  high- 
class  residential  property  offered  by 
McCutcheon  Bros.,  Ltd.  ;  in  Edmonton, 
■M.iyfair"  is  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
builders  of   modern  homes. 


H.  O'HARA  &  CO. 

Known  and  esteemed  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  Messrs.  H.  OHara  &  Co. 
was  founded  at  Toronto  in  1893  by 
Mr.  Henry  O'Hara  and  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
H.  K.  O'Hara,  who  are  still  the  senior 
members.  Their  business  is  that  of 
financial  agents. 

Specializing  in  bonds  and  debentures 
the  firm  transacts  a  general  business  in  all 
branches  of  investment,  including  first 
mortgages  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba, 
government  guaranteed  school  bonds,  and 
stocks  and  shares  in  all  important  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  ventures.  They 
also  act  as  the  special  fiscal  agents  for  the 
Life  Association  Company  of  Scotland  for 
the  investment  of  money  in  the  province 
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of  Ont.uiii  and  the  city  of  Toionto. 
Through  their  London  oflice.  whit  h  is 
under  the  charge  of  Mi,  \\  .  j.  oil. 11.1,  the 
firm  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  slink 
movements  in  all  p.iits  of  the  worUI.  A 
branch  oflice  has  also  been  established  in 
Winnipeg,  in  order  to  facilitate  operations 
in  Western  Canada. 

Mr.  Henry  O'Hara.  the  founder,  is  a 
director  of  many  important  enterprises, 
among  which  is  included  the  Colonial  In- 
vestment Loan  Company,  and  was  formerly 
identified  in  an  official  capacity  with  the 
Temperance  and  (ieiKi.il  I.ile  Assurance 
Conipanv.  which  has  since  been  amalga- 
mated with  the  Manufacturers'  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Irish  Protestant  Benevolent  Society,  and 
was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  Ontario  and  Ouebec. 

Mr.  Henry  Robert  O'Hara  was  born  in 
Ontario  and  educated  at  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute of  Toronto.  He  has  won  for  himself 
a  reputation  as  an  authority  upon  bonds 
and  ruiaiice,  and  eschews  speculation  in 
favour  of  nunc  conservative  investment. 


DANIEL  LAMB 

ICx-.Vldei man  Daniel  Laml)  is  one  who 
has  worthily  played  his  part  in  building 
up  the  Greater  Toronto  of  to-day.  He 
comes  of  an  old  pioneer  stock,  and,  imbued 
with  the  best  ideas  of  citizenship,  has  from 
a  very  early  age  placed  liis  services  in 
many  public  capacities  at  the  disposal  of 
the  city  and  its  people.  Mr.  Lamb  was 
born  in  Toronto  May  i,  1842,  his  father 
having  been  one  of  old  York's  earliest  settlers 
and  a  prominent  manufacturer.  Early  in 
life  Mr.  Lamb  entered  into  business,  and 
losing  his  father  wlien  lie  was  still  but  a 
youth  achieved  the  success  that  came  to 
him  by  his  own  efforts  and  personality. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Model  School,  and 
as  a  schoolboy  was  present  on  the  occasion 
of  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  for  the 
Old  Xorthern  Railway  by  Lady  Klgin  in 
1851,  an  event  which  signalized  the 
construction  of  the  first  railway  ever 
built  in  Canada.  Mr.  Lamb  devoted  his 
attention  to  public  affairs  from  an  early 
age,  and  was  for  fourteen  years  an  alder- 
man of  his  native  city,  besides  being  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Licensing  Commissioners.  He 
is  one  of  the  largest  property  owners  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  and  is  interested  in  several 
financial  corporations. 
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H.  H.  LANG,   LTD. 

A  name  indelibly  stamped  on  the  pages 
of  history  of  the  famous  Cobalt  mining 
industry,  and  associated  with  the  progress 
of  lialf  a  dozen  great  Canadian  cities,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Heman  H.  Lang,  president  of 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Lang,  Ltd.,  real  estate  and 
mining  operators  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Lang 
was  originallv  in  business  in  Ottawa  for 
about  five  years  as  a  general  dry  goods 
merchant,  subsequently  being  connected 
in  the  capital  city  with  the  wholesale 
rubber  and  leather  trades.  He  went  from 
there  to  Winnipeg,  and  there  added  to 
his  general  commercial  experience  a 
knowledge  of  the  vast  western  territories, 
gained  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business  as 
a  general  merchant.  Mr.  Lang  has,  how- 
ever, built  his  greatest  reputation  on  his 
association  with  Cobalt,  the  mining  enter- 
prises of  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with.  He  promoted  the  City  of 
Cobalt  Mining  Company,  Ltd.,  and  was 
president  and  managing  director  for  two 
years.  To-day  that  company  has  a  capital 
of  $15,000,000,  and  Mr.  Lang  is  still  a 
director  of  its  affairs.  JVIr.  Lang  followed 
the  fortunes  of  mining  at  Cobalt  for  many 
years,  and  there  were  few  legitimate 
enterprises  in  that  district  with  which  he 
was  not  connected.  He  has  also  been 
actively  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  city,  winning  a  seat  on  the  municipal 
council,  and  after  serving  as  a  councillor 
for  a  3-ear  achieving  the  honour  of  wearing 
the  famous  chain  of  office  of  mayor.  This 
chain  is  perhaps  unique,  since  it  consists 
of  many  beautiful  silver  nuggets  won  in 
the  earlv  days  of  Cobalt's  history  from  the 
veins  of  solid  native  silver.  Mr.  Lang 
was  mayor  of  Cobalt  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  When  the  Porcupine  mining 
district  was  being  prospected  Mr.  Lang 
was  again  in  evidence,  and  used  his 
influence  to  direct  a  flow  of  capital  to 
open  up  the  veins  and  lodes  there.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  shareholders,  and 
still  has  a  big  interest  in  the  La  Palme 
Porcupine  Mines,  Ltd.,  of  which  he  is  a 
president.  This  company  has  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000,  and  owns  some  of  the  finest 
ore-bearing  properties  in  a  locality  w'hich 
is  rapidly  establishing  a  reputation  rivalling 
that  of  the  famous  Cobalt  itself.  Another 
enterprise  with  which  Mr.  Lang  is 
connected  as  director  and  vice-president 
is  the  Dominion  Porcupine  Mines,  Ltd., 
which     has     an     authorized     capital     of 

,000,000.     The    Langham   Cobalt   Mines, 


Ltd.,  named  after  Mr.  Lang,  control  some 
of  the  best  claims  on  the  north  shore  of 
Elk  Lake.  Mr.  Lang's  interests  are  not 
confined  alone  to  Northern  Ontaria,  for  he 
has  been  connected  with  mining  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Nova  Scotia,  British 
Columbia,  and  far  California.  In  191 1  he 
established  his  present  business  in  Toronto, 
and  here  again  the  same  energy,  enterprise, 
and  integrity  which  won  for  him  such 
success  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
Dominion  have  been  evidenced.  Mr.  Lang 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  wonderful  future 
of  Toronto  which  all  its  leading  citizens 
forecast  for  it,  and  his  offices  represent  a 
very  busy  financial  centre.  Here  are  the 
administrative  offices  of  five  great  mining 
companies  which  Mr.  Lang  largely  controls, 
and  here  also  is  a  real  estate  bureau  which 
not  only  transacts  a  volume  of  business 
in  city  and  suburban  propcrt}',  but  also 
disseminates  information  of  much  value. 
Mr.  Lang's  interests  are  manifold,  and 
included  among  them  is  the  Montreal 
River  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  of  which 
he  is  the  president.  A  man  of  strong 
character,  great  energy  and  initiative,  and 
of  illimitable  resource  and  courage,  Mr. 
Lang  is  a  worth}-  representative  of  the 
nation's  industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities. 

•«« 
F.  J.  SMITH  &  CO. 
An  old  and  respected  real  estate  firm 
is  that  of  F.  J.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
which  was  established  in  1^185  b}-  the 
gentlemen  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
members  of  the  firm  are  Messrs.  F.  ]. 
Smith,  J. P.,  A.  D.  Parker,  and  C.  M. 
Baldwin.  Messrs.  F.  J.  Smith  &  Co.  are 
keenly  in  touch  with  every  department 
of  the  real  estate  market,  and  bring  to 
bear  on  all  their  operations  the  sound 
judgment  born  of  long  experience.  They 
handle  all  classes  of  property,  and  conduct 
every  branch  of  operations  associated  with 
real  estate.  They  have  properties  for 
sale  in  Toronto  and  suburbs,  give  special 
attention  to  the  management  of  small  and 
large  estates,  negotiate  loans  and  mortgages, 
collect  rents,  advise  clients,  and  act  as 
arbitrators  and  valuers,  a  class  of  operations 
in  which  their  experienced  services  are 
always  in  great  demand.  Properties 
handled  by  this  firm  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  three  or  four  3-ears. 
House  property  has  gone  up  fully  50  per 
cent.,  and  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.  report  corre- 
sponding  increases   in   all   classes   of   real 
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estate.  One  large  property  which  is  under 
their  management  was  sold  for  prices 
ranging  between  $40  and  $60  per  foot  four 
years  ago.  It  was  then  outside  the  city 
boundary  in  what  is  still  known  as  the 
Avenue  Road  district.  With  the  wonderful 
growth  of  Toronto  this  property  was 
recently  incorporated  within  the  city  limits, 
and  is  now  worth  from  ?ioo  to  $125  per 
foot.  It  is  specially  suited  for  high-class 
residences,  and  no  lot  is  sold,  or  permitted 
to  be  built  upon,  unless  it  has  a  50-ft. 
frontage.  The  firm  also  invests  clients' 
and  trust  funds  on  first  mortgage  securities 
of  an  absolutely  safe  nature,  which  net  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  real  estate  operator  who  has  had 
a  better  all-round  experience  than  Mr. 
Smith  has  had,  and  the  result  of  it  is 
evidenced  by  the  extent  of  the  business 
now  being  done  by  his  firm.  He  is 
essentially  a  practical  man,  with  a  keen 
knowledge  of  values.  Born  in  Toronto  in 
the  year  1861,  he  was  educated  locally, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  upon  a  three 
years'  course  of  study  with  a  local  architect. 
He  then  joined  a  builder  and  valuator 
(Mr.  T.  H.  McColl),  and  was  with  him  for 
two  years,  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
construction.  Mr.  Smith  was  now  fitted 
to  design  and  construct  buildings,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  another  phase  of  real 
estate  operations.  He  served  one  year 
as  bookkeeper  for  Messrs.  Butler  and 
Lake,  and  having  gained  an  excellent 
inside  acquaintance  with  business  methods, 
set  up  as  a  real  estate  operator  on  his 
own  account  in  1885.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  for  tlie  second  year 
in  succession  was  elected  in  1912  on  the 
board,  which  represents  real  estate  matters 
of  the  city,  and  comprises  100  members. 
In  public  affairs  and  philanthropy  Mr. 
Smith  has  always  taken  a  prominent  part. 
He  is  a  member  of  tlic  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Institution  for  Aged  Men  and 
Women  of  Toronto,  and  a  supporter  of 
tlie  Industrial  Refuge.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
Congregationalist  and  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Northern  Ch urch. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Club,  and 
was  appointed  justice  of  peace  in  190^  for 
the  county  of  York. 

•^^ 

THE   TORONTO  GENERAL   TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 

The  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation, 
Toronto,  has  been  in  existence  over  thirty 
years,  and   has   built  up   a   reputation   for 
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probity  and  inlcjirity  lh;U  may  justly  be 
said  to  be  unexcelled  in  the  dominion  ot' 
Canada.  It  lias  one  ot'  the  stron;4cst  boards 
of  directors  in  the  country,  a  paid-up 
capital  and  reserve  of  83,000.000,  and  is 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  assets  amounting 
in  value  to  about  8()5,ixK>,ooo. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  moneys 
entrusted  to  the  c;irc  of  the  Corporation 
is  invested  on  lust  mortgages  on  productive 
real  estate.  This  is  a  form  of  investment 
which    i>    now    well     known    to     Hritisli 


ing,  investigating,  and  making  investments, 
the  collection  of  income,  etc.,  and  is  assuretl 
a  fair  r.ite  of  interest  on  his  money.  This 
plan  the  corporation  calls  tlie  "  lluarantei'd 
Investment."  and  points  out  lliat  it  has  the 
following  attractive  featu|■e^ 

1.  The  funds  are  invested  in  lir>lclass 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate  as 
provided  by  the  terms  of  the  Trustee 
Investment  Act,  and  the  mortgages  arc 
ear-marked  in  the  books  of  the  corporation 
as  the  property  of  tlic  individual  investor. 


TANNER  AND  GATES,  TORONTO. 
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investors,  and  there  is  no  need  to  emphasize 
here  either  its  reliability  or  remunerative 
nature.  It  suflices  to  say  that  it  is  regarded 
so  favourably  in  Canada  that  the  laws  of 
Ontario  authorize  the  investment  of  trust 
funds  in  properly  safeguarded  mortgage 
securities,  with  the  result  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  trust  moneys  is  so  invested. 
The  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation 
has  devised  a  plan  of  investment  by  which 
the  investor  is  absolutely  assured  against 
the  possibility  of  shrinkage  in  the  capital 
invested,  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  iind- 


2.  The  safety  of  the  sum  invested  is 
absolutely   guaranteed  by  the  corporation. 

3.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4i  per  cent, 
per  annum  is  paid  half-yearly  and  begins 
from  the  day  the  investment  was  made. 

4.  Moneys  are  received  for  a  term  of 
three  or  live  years  and  are  repa)-able  in 
full  at  the  expiration  of  the  period. 

In  addition  to  the  head  offices  at  Toronto, 
the  corporation  has  established  branches 
at  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  and  Saskatoon,  West- 
ern Canada  offering  opportunities  that  the 
strongest  financial  companvcannot  overlook. 
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TANNER    AND   GATES 

In   the   l)UMllc^^  ol    .Mc>m>.   T.miier  and 
dates,  of  Toronto,  one  linds  the  operation 
of  real   estate  inveslnients    and    insurance 
brokerage    in    its    best    form  :  up-lo-ilalc, 
enterprising  methods  of  attracting  buyers, 
sound  investments,  easily  accessible  to  the 
most     critical      inspection,     and     absolute 
integrity  in  all  dealings.     The  lii  ni  li.mdle 
all    classes    of   real   estate   and    insui.ince 
business,  but  make  a  speciality  of  business 
in   vacant    land    in    and    arouiul    the    city 
suitable  for  high-class  residences.     In  this 
connection  they  have  offered  to  the  thou- 
sands of    permanent   residents   who   come 
to  Toronto  every  year  the  most  desirable 
residential  tracts   situated  within    the   city 
limits  or  almost  so.     They  continually  offer 
most  attractive  investments,   such  as   sub- 
stantial   and     popular    ap^irtnieiil     houses, 
commercial     property,    etc.,    and     central 
investments   which  enhance  in   value  and 
produce  a  substantial  revenue.     They  were 
instrumental  in  placing  on  the  market  the 
beautiful    Rosedale  estate,  now   called    St. 
Andrevi's  Gardens,  adjoining   St.  Andrews 
College,   and    made    it    one    of    the   finest 
properties   of    its   kind  in    Canada.     They 
have    also    handled    such    high-class   pro- 
perties  as    Kendall    Hill,  College   Heights, 
Forest  Hill   Heights   Monarch    Park,  Glen- 
grove    Annex,    and     Danforth     Woodline 
Park,  which  have  been  singularly  success- 
ful.    Monarch  Park,  to  which  Tanner  and 
Gates   are    now    devoting   their   particular 
attention,  is  an  ideally  situated  estate  well 
within  the  city  limits,  and  served  by  all  the 
municipal  improvements  and  car  services. 
In    view    of    the    rapid     development    of 
Toronto,  and  the  speed  with  which  all  de- 
sirable vacant  land  is  being  taken  up,  there 
is   no  better  investment    llian    that   which 
such  districts  as  Monarch  Park  presents. 
The   firm    have   connections  throughout 
Canada,    and    are    associated    with    many 
well-known  capitalists.     The  Tanner-Gates 
Building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  is 
an  eight-story  solid  brick  structure  in  the 
business    centre   of    Toronto.     It  is   fitted 
throughout  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  firm, 
and  the    other    suites    are    sub-let    to  the 
general    public,    and    accommodate    such 
concerns  as  legal  firms,  brokers,  and  real 
estate    operators.     Every    convenience    is 
provided,  the  building  being  equipped  with 
elevators,  hot    and   cold  water,  lavatories, 
strong   rooms,   and   vaults.     The    business 
was   established   in    1896.     Mr.    Frederick 
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W.  Tanner  has  had  a  long  and  practical 
experience  in  Toronto  in  financial  and 
business  circles.  He  is  managing  director 
of  the  Monarch  Realty  and  Securities 
Corporation,  and  is  associated  with  manv 
other  enterprises.  He  is  a  prominent 
golfer  and  curler,  and  is  a  member  of 
many  of  the  leading  clubs.  Mr.  Gates, 
the  other  member  of  the  firm,  has  been 
associated  with  the  real  estate  business 
for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  He  was 
engaged  for  some  years  in  the  contracting 
business  in  Xew  Ontario,  and  subsequently 
in  Western  Canada.  Returning  to  Toronto, 
Mr.  Gates  joined  Mr.  Tanner  in  partner- 
ship. He  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman 
and  horseman. 


powered  it  to  transact  life,  fire,  marine, 
and  inland  navigation  iuNurance,  but  the 
lirst  named  was  never  undertaken.  In 
the  other  branches  of  insurance  mentioned, 
however,  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
business  has  been  written,  and  the  com- 
pany now  covers  risks  in  Canada,  New- 
foundland, Great  Britain,  Europe,  India, 
.Africa,  Australia,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  States.  The  British  and  foreign 
headquarters  are  in  London,  where  the 
board  comprises  such  well-known  men 
as  the  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart., 
C.B.,  John  Hoskin,  Esq.,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Sir 
Ernest  Cable,  and  Alfred  Cooper,  Esq. 


Brock,  president,  president  W.  R.  Brock 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  hon.  president 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company  ;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Meikle,  vice-president  ;  Robert 
Bickerdike,  M.P.,  Montreal  ;  Mr.  E.  W. 
Cox,  president  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Cox,  president 
Imperial  Life  Assurance  Company ;  Mr. 
D.  B.  Hanna,  vice-president  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Company ;  Mr.  John 
Hoskin,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  president  Canada 
Landed  and  National  Investment  Com- 
pany ;  Mr.  Alex.  Laird,  general  manager 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce ;  Mr.  Z.  A. 
Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  vice-president   National 


WEBB,  READ,  HEGAN,  COLLINGHAM  & 
CO. 

This  London  firm  of  chartered  account- 
ants had  already  won  for  themselves  a 
reputation  in  the  Canadian  cities  of  Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and 
Vancouver,  when  in  June  1913  thev 
established  a  branch  at  Toronto.  In  the 
West  they  are  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent firms  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
accountancy,  and  the  Toronto  oflice,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Barclay, 
should  attain  an  equal  measure  of  success. 

Mr.  Barclay  is  a  native  of  p^dinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  which  city  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  accountancy  pro- 
fession, being  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Geo. 
T.  Clunie  and  Scott  from  1901  to  1907.  He 
obtained  his  charter  in  1908,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Accountants 
in  Edinburgh.  He  is  also  a  certified 
public  accountant  of  America,  having 
certificates  from  the  states  of  Minnesota 
and  Missouri.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1908,  and  intends  making  his  home  in  the 
country. 

■*^ 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

During  lis  03  years  ul  existence,  the 
Western  Assurance  Company  of  Toronto, 
which  was  organized  in  1851,  has  achieved 
a  wonderful  record  of  success.  Its  initial 
paid-up  capital  was  but  |2,ooo  ;  this  has 
since  been  increased  to  $2,500,000,  while 
the  authorized  capital  stands  at  $5,000,000, 
the  assets  amount  to  over  $3,000,000,  and  the 
annual  income  to  about  $3,000,000.  Since 
its  organization  the  company  has  paid  out 
for  claims  no  less  than  $57,000,000. 

The    company's    charter   originally    em- 


WESTERN    ASSURANCE    COMPANY— BRITISH    AMERICA    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,    TORONTO. 

I.  WiiSTEKN  Assurance  Company's  Okhces.  Toro.vto. 
2.  British  America  Assuhaxce  Coim'axv's  Offices,  Toronto. 

The  vice-president  and  general  manager      Trust    Company ;    Mr.    Geo.    A.    Morrow, 
is   Mr.  W.   B.    Meikle,  who    was   formerly      vice-president    Dominion    Securities    Cor- 


manager  of  the  company's  British  and 
foreign  branch  with  headquarters  in 
London,  and  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  company  in  January  1907. 
Before  coming  to  the  Western  Assurance 
Company  he  was  for  many  years  w'ith  the 
Manchester  Fire  Office  at  their  Birming- 
ham and  London  branch  offices,  and  was 
afterwards  manager  of  their  business  in 
India  and  the  Far  East,  associating  with 
the  latter  position  the  duties  of  marine 
underwriter  of  the  Triton  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  leading  local  company  of  India. 
An  exceedingly  strong  and  influential 
bo.ard    of    directors   includes  :  Mr.  W.   R. 


poration  ;  Mr.  .Augustus  Myers,  capitalist  ; 
Mr.  Frederic  Nicholls,  president  Canadian 
General  Electric  Company  ;  Mr.  James 
Kerr  Osborne,  vice-president  Massey- 
H arris  Company  ;  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Pellatt, 
C.V.O.,  president  Toronto  Electric  Light 
Company ;  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Wood,  vice- 
president  Central  Canada  Loan  and 
Savings    Company. 


THE    BRITISH    AMERICA   ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Over    80    years    ago,    in    the    reign    of 
King  William  IV,  the  citizens  of  the  town 
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of  York,  now  the  citv  of  Toronto,  were 
invited  to  attend  a  meetinj<  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  "  British  America  Fire  and 
Life  Assurance  Company."  This  company 
is  now,  with  one  exception,  the  oldest  lire 
insurance  company  in  Canada. 

The  charter  originally  Rave  the  right  to 
conduct  both  a  life  and  lire  insurance 
business,  but  the  former  privilege  was  dis- 
continued. The  company  now  transacts 
the  business  of  insurance  against  loss  or 
damage  by  lire  and  also  by  hail.  It 
operates  in  Canada,  I'nited  States,  Mexico, 
Porto  Kico,  Hawaii,  Batavia,  Java,  the 
Philippines,  India,  Burma.  Ceylon,  China, 
Bermuda,  and  lireat  Britain. 

The  original  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  pl.aced  at  S  100,000.  with  §25,000 
to  be  subscribed  before  organization,  and 
10  per  cent,  to  be  paid  before  business  was 
commenced.  The  paid-up  capital  stood  at 
§51,640  in  iS^o,  and  grew  to  §140,385  in 
1845,  Si7i),544  in  1850,  8iSo,ooo  in  1855, 
and  §200,000  in  1S65.  To-day  it  stands  at 
§1,400,000,  the  authorized  capital  being 
§3,000,000. 

It  is  only  during  recent  years  that  the 
company  has  won  its  way  in  foreign  fields. 
The  conditions  in  the  United  States  were 
investigated  by  officials  of  the  company  in 
1854,  but  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  later 
that  agencies  were  established  throughout 
the  republic.  By  1910  only  seven  states 
were  omitted  from  the  company's  scheme 
of  operations,  and  two  years  later  it  had 
established  itself  in  the  various  countries 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph. 

During  its  long  life,  the  British  America 
Assurance  Company  has  paid  claims  to  the 
extent  of  over  §37,000,000.  Included  in 
this  sum  are  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
historic  conflagrations  of  the  American 
continent  such  as  the  St.  John  fire  of  1877, 
the  Baltimore  and  Toronto  fires  of  1904, 
and  the  San  Francisco  disaster  of  1906. 
The  latter  cost  the  company  no  less  than 
§1,029,025,  which  figure  represents  not 
merely  the  claims  paid  but  the  claims 
presented. 

The  board  of  directors  is  also  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Western  Assurance 
Company  of  Toronto.  The  directors 
include  Mr.  \V.  R.  Brock,  president  ;  Mr. 
\V.  B.  Meikle,  vice-president  ;  and  Messrs. 
Robert  Bickerdike,  M.P.,  E.  \V.  Cox,  H.  C. 
Cox,  D.  B.  Hanna,  John  Hoskin,  K.C., 
LL.D.,  Alex.  Laird,  Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D., 


lieo.  A.  Morrow.  Augustus  Myers,  Frederic 
XichoUs,  J.  Kerr  Osborne,  1-:.  K.  Wood, 
and  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  C.V.O.  Mi . 
W.  H.  Meikle,  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Western  .Vssurance 
Company,  also  occupies  the  chief  executive 
position  in  the  British  .Vmerici  .Assurance 
Company. 

WESTERN  CANADA  REAL  ESTATE 
COMPANY 

Prominent  among  the  real  est.ite 
brokerage  businesses  of  Toronto  is  that  of 
the  Western  Canada  Real  Kslale  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  R.  C.  Home  is  the  proprietor. 
Mr.  Home  has  had  a  wide  experience 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  for  four 
years  travelled  from  coast  to  coast,  thereby 
obtaining  his  intimate  knowledge  of  real 
estate  values.  He  started  his  business 
career  in  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
and  was  subsequently  manager  for  the 
branch  of  the  Sovereign  Bank  at  Stratford, 
and  later  on  conducted  an  advertising  and 
sales  agency  in  Toronto,  the  operation  of 
which  necessitated  his  travelling  far  and 
wide.  He  became  general  agent  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Townsitc  Lots  in  Toronto, 
and  subscqucntlj'  started  the  present  busi- 
ness in  Toronto,  which  has  branches  in 
Ottawa,  Hamilton,  London,  St.  Tliomas, 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Xorth  Bay,  Haileybury, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
Halifax.  A  general  real  estate  business  is 
conducted,  but  a  speciality  is  made  of 
Western  investments,  a  class  of  business 
which  Mr.  Home  is  well  qualified  to 
handle  for  his  numerous  clientele.  The 
business  operations  also  extend  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  the  company  having 
branches  in  London,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Bristol,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Nottingham,  and  Car- 
diff, the  sales  manager  in  charge  being  Mr. 
John  Herrington.  Mr.  E.  W.  Home  is  one 
of  the  ofiicials  of  the  company  and  actively 
transacts  a  great  part  of  its  business. 

•*« 

WOOD,  GUNDY  &  CO. 

Organized  in  February  1905,  the  firm  of 
Wood,  Gundy  &  Co.  deals  in  government, 
municipal  and  high-class  corporation  bonds. 
As  dealers  in  municipal  bonds  they  have 
been  interested  in  nearly  all  the  issues 
floated     during     the    past    few    years    by 


Canadian  cities  and  municipalities,  and  are 
recognized  as  the  largest  operators  in  that 
cl.iss  of  himil  in  Canaila.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  luin  are  at  Toronto,  and 
oflices  are  maintained  in  London,  Kngl.md, 
and  ill  Saskatoon.  In  a<ldition  the  firm  has 
its  own  exclusive  representatives  in  New 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Wood,  the  lieatl  of  the  lirin,  is 
a  native  of  Cheshire,  England,  .md  came  to 
Toronto  with  his  parents  in  1876.  For 
some  years  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  insurance  Inisiuess,  until  in 
1893  he  accepted  an  iniportanl  pcjsilion 
with  one  of  the  leading  Canadian  municipal 
bond  firms.  About  thirteen  ye.irs  ago,  in 
association  with  Mr.  E.  R.  Wood  and  his 
present  partner,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gundy,  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Dominion 
Securities  Corporation,  from  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  resigned  in  January  1905 
to  establish  with  Mr.  Gundy  the  present 
Inisincss  of  Wood,  Gundy  iS:  Co. 

Mr.  Wood  is  president  of  the  I-'idelity 
Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  and  a  director 
of  the  Edinburgh  Canadian  Mortgage 
Company,  Ltd.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Club,  Toronto,  of  the  Canada 
Club  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  of 
London,  England,  of  the  Lambton  and 
Rosedale  Golf  Clubs  of  Toronto,  and  of 
Porter's  Park  Golf  Club,  Middlesex,  England. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gundy  is  a  native  of  Harriston, 
Ontario,  and  spent  the  first  few  years  of  his 
financial  career  in  the  service  of  the  Central 
Canada  Loan  and  Savings  Company.  In 
1900  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Wood 
in  the  organization  of  the  Dominion  Securi- 
ties Corporation,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
up  to  1905,  when  the  firm  of  Wood,  Gundy 
&  Co.  was  organized.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Club,  Toronto  Club,  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club,  and  Rosedale  and 
Lambton  Golf  Clubs. 

The  third  partner  in  the  firm  is  Mr. 
W.  N.  Mcllwraith,  a  native  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario.  Mr.  Mcllwraith  was  originally 
in  the  dry  goods  business  conducted  by  his 
father,  the  late  James  G.  Mcllwraith,  of 
Hamilton.  In  1902  he  became  associated 
with  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company, 
with  wliich  institution  he  remained  until 
joining  Messrs.  Wood,  Gundy  &  Co.  at  its 
formation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  British 
Empire  Club  and  Canada  Club  of  London, 
and  of  the  Ontario  Club,  Toronto. 
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HAMILTON 


HE  collective  welfare 
of  all  the  towns  of 
a  country  depends, 
according  to  eco- 
nomic theory,  upon 
the  land  and  the 
products  obtained 
therefrom.  Without 
a  fertile  soil,  or  without  coal  or  iron  or 
other  minerals,  no  country  can  hope  to 
support  any  but  the  most  meagre  popu- 
lation, for  it  lias  nothing  to  offer  in 
c.\change  for  the  food  and  clothing  that 
must  be  obtained  from  other  lands.  Many 
people  may  be  found  who  endeavour  to 
extend  this  theory  to  individual  towns, 
and  of  course  the  presence  of  minerals  or 
some  other  economic  resource  frequently 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  a  town  or  city.  But  there  are 
other  people  who  go  further  and  claim 
that  the  backbone  of  a  town  is  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  the  adjacent  countrv. 
Plausible  arguments  are  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  tliis  theory,  but  in  practice  the 
supremacy  of  one  town  over  another, 
except  in  the  case  of  ports,  depends  upon 
the  comparative  extent  of  its  manufacturing 
industries.  Therein  may  be  found  the 
reason  for  the  progress  of  Hamilton  to  the 


position  of  the  fifth  citv  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Hamilton  has  over  400  individual  in- 
dustries within  its  boundaries,  many  of 
them  insignificant,  but  not  a  few  of 
international  reputation.  It  is  the  Canadian 
headquarters  for  over  40  American  manu- 
facturers, among  whom  will  be  found  the 
names  of  corporations  whose  business 
extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Important  as  is  the  agricultural  region 
forming  the  immediate  hinterland  of 
Hamilton,  it  has  been  one  of  the  lesser 
inducements  to  manufacturers,  though  it 
might  well  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
prospective  manufacturers.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  if  the  surrounding 
country  were  entirely  barren,  Hamilton's 
industrial  progress  would  have  been  but 
slightly  impeded.  There  are  two  out- 
standing factors  that  have  contributed 
to  the  city's  growth.  One  is  situation. 
Various  large  corporations  who  have  built 
huge  plants  and  factories  in  the  city  were 
asked  to  state  their  reasons  for  choosing 
Hamilton  from  all  tlie  other  cities  and 
towns  of  Canada.  "  The  location  of  Hamil- 
ton geographically  makes  an  almost  ideal 
place  from  which  to  ship  agricultural 
implements     to     the    great    wheat-raising 
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country  of  Western  Canada,  as  well  as 
to  the  seaboard  for  export  trade,"  said  one 
corporation,  adding  that  "  the  railroad 
facilities  afforded  connections  to  five 
different  roads,  and  the  combination  of 
these  facilities  in  close  proximity  to  the 
water-front  makes  possible  rail  and  water 
shipments." 

"The  location  is  central  and  well  served 
by  lines  of  transportation  both  for  receipt 
of  raw  materials  and  disposition  of  manu- 
factured wares."  and  "practically  all  of 
the  important  manufacturing  and  financial 
cities  of  Canada  and  tlie  United  States, 
including  the  financial  and  political  capitals 
of  both  countries,  come  within  the  radius 
of  a  night's  journey  from  Hamilton,"  are 
two  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  another. 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  without 
exception  by  the  various  other  companies 
to  whom  the  question  was  addressed. 
The  second  factor  is  power.  Not  very 
many  miles  away  are  the  famous  Niagara 
Falls,  where  tremendous  electrical  power 
is  generated  and  distributed  to  various 
cities.  In  191 1  the  citizens  voted  in  favour 
of  a  by-law  to  raise  $505,000,  and  thus 
placed  their  city  among  the  union  of 
municipalities  using  hydro-electric  power 
developed  at  Niagara  Falls  and  distributed 
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bv  the  Hycho-Klocliic  l'i>\vi.r  Coniiuissioii 
of  Ontario.  At  lirst  llu-  power  cost  tlic 
city  $17.9^  per  horsc-powcr  per  ainiuiu. 
but  this  lijliiro  has  now  been  reduced  to 
816,  a  price  which  contparcs  very  favoin- 
ably  with  that  paid  by  other  municipalities. 
The  benetit  of  this  low  price  is  felt  by 
the  consumer,  to  whom  the  city  makes  a 
charjic  in  the  case  of  power,  of  $13.84  per 
horse-power  per  annum  for  a  restricted 
to-hour  service,  and  821.72  per  horse- 
power per  anmui)  for  unrestricted  24-hour 
service,  including  meter  and  transformer 
and  delivery  to  the  consumer's  motor. 
These  rates  will  in  all  probability  be 
reduced  very  materially  in  the  near  future. 
For  lighting  purposes  factories  p.iy  power 
rates,  while  house  lighting  is  provided  at 
4  cents  per  month  for  every  100  sij.  ft. 
of  area  lighted,  and  3  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour for  current  consumed,  less  :i 
discount  of  20  per  cent,  if  accounts  arc 
paid  within  ten  days. 

But  at  present  the  municipal  power 
plant  may  be  considered  hardly  more 
tlian  supplementary  to  that  owned  by  a 
private  company,  although  its  customers 
number  almost  200  manufacturers  con- 
suming power  and  over  4.000  commercial 
and  residential  consumers  of  light.  The 
private  company  has  been  bringing  power 
from  Decew  Falls,  the  highest  head  of  the 
so-called  "  Niagara  developments,"  for 
many  years,  and  accordingly  the  majority 
of  power  consumers  are  among  its 
customers.  Its  plant,  situated  near 
St.  Catherines,  is  of  very  substantial 
proportions,  for  it  is  this  companj'  which 
supplies  power  for  the  street  railway  and 
the  electric  radial  railway  which  links 
Hamilton  with  various  other  towns.  The 
water  is  taken  from  the  WcUand  Canal, 
and  flows  into  the  valley  of  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  the  low'cr  end  of  which  has  been 
dammed  and  about  800  acres  submerged. 
Seven  penstocks,  each  about  750  ft.  long 
and  6  ft.  in  diameter,  arc  connected  to 
hydraulic  units  of  appro.ximately  7,000 
horse-power  each,  giving  a  total  of  5^,000 
horse-power  for  the  entire  plant.  The 
power  is  brought  to  Hamilton  by  three 
main  transmission  lines,  one  of  which  is 
built  entirely  on  a  private  right  of  waj' 
owned  by  the  companv.  These  lines 
terminate  at  Hamilton  in  a  switching 
station,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  only 
out-of-doors  switching  station  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 

Bv   reason   of    these    two   main   factors 


then— convenience  of  >ilu.ilion  and  abun- 
dance of  cheap  power — Hamilton  has 
become  one  of  the  foremost  industrial 
centres  in  the  Dominion  and  well  entitled 
to  be  termed  the  "  Hirmingham  of 
Canada." 

The  predominance  of  industries  in  llie 
city  has  by  no  means  detracted  from  ils 
appearance.  Situated  on  the  shores  of 
Hamilton  Hay,  it  looks  over  a  beautiful 
harbour  that  is  connected  with  l.ake 
Ontario  by  the  Murlington  Canal.  At  the 
b.ack  of  the  city  is  a  high  green-clad  hill, 
referred  to  locallv  as  "The  Mountain," 
from  which  some  magnificent  views  may 
be  obtained.  The  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  in  the  residential  quarters  flanked 
with  line  residences  and  beautiful  shady 
trees.  In  various  districts  spacious  parks 
provide  pleasant  retreats  and  opportunities 
for  recreation  for  the  residents. 

Hamilton  was  founded  in  191,  by 
George  Hamilton,  a  Canadian  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  has  thus  just  celebrated 
its  centenary.  Coining  to  the  district  in 
181 2,  when  war  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  I'liited  States,  Hamilton 
acquired  a  portion  of  agiiciiltural  Liiul,  the 
same  land  that  is  now  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  King  Street,  James  Street,  and 
Wellington  Street.  For  a  few  months  he 
cultivated  his  farm,  but  in  the  year  1813 
he  laid  it  out  in  village  lots  and  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  little  community  tliat 
commenced  to  spring  up. 

In  1823  an  Act  was  passed  autliori/.ing 
the  construction  of  the  Burlington  Canal, 
bv  which  Hamilton  Bay  was  connected 
with  Lake  Ontario.  This  was  open  for 
navigation  in  1834,  having  been  built  at 
a  cost  of  §94,000.  In  the  same  year  there 
was  completed  the  Desjardins  Canal, 
connecting  Hamilton  with  Dundas,  but 
this  latter  waterway  fell  into  disuse  with 
the  advent  of  the  railway. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  construction  of 
the  two  canals  gave  Hamilton  no  small 
impetus,  and  over  2,000  people  had  their 
residence  there  in  1834.  But  for  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  1832,  and  a 
disastrous  fire  in  the  same  year  which 
destroyed  many  buildings  and  drove  a 
number  of  citizens  to  other  towns,  tlie 
population  would  have  been  even  greater. 
During  the  next  few  years  the  town 
continued  to  make  steady  progress,  and 
in  1846  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  having 
at  that  time  a  population  of  6,832  and  an 
assessed  value  of  $558,600. 
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Willi  the  growth  of  population  came  the 
necessity  of  providing  public  utilities,  and 
Hamilton  set  about  its  task  with  energy, 
sparing  no  elTort  and  stinting  no  expense. 
Magnilicent  waterworks  were  built,  an 
elaborate  sewer.age  system  installed,  roads 
and  parks  laid  out  on  the  most  generous 
lines,  and  stores  and  residences  connected 
with  expensive  gasworks.  Nothing  was 
left  undone  in  the  elforl  to  make  llainiltun 
the  most  agreeable  residential  city  m 
Ontario,  and  for  some  years  the  council 
were  rewarded  by  the  iiillux  of  new  cili/eiis, 
the  i^dpulation  increasing  to  10,312  in  1850 
and  to  27,500  in  1858.  Consideiing  how 
slight  the  immigialion  into  Canada  was 
in  those  days,  this  growth  was  very  rapid, 
and  Hamilton  commenced  to  look  forward 
to  occupying  a  premier  position  in  the 
province.  But  Hamilton  was  too  ambitious. 
Its  municipal  development  was  on  too 
lavisli  a  scale  for  the  times,  and  the 
burden  of  debt  became  more  than  the 
citizens  could  support.  The  city  had  over- 
borrowed,  and  a  crisis  was  precipitated. 
People  left  the  town,  property  values 
fell,  and  business  decayed.  In  1861  the 
iiihabitaiiti  had  decreased  in  iiiinibers  to 
19,096  and  in  1864  to  17, coo.  In  the 
story  of  Hamilton's  early  rise  and  fall, 
more  than  one  town  in  Western  Canada 
might  to-day  find  much  food  for  thougiit. 
It  took  the  city  nearly  14  years  to  regain 
the  total  reached  in  1858,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that,  severe  as  it  was, 
the  reverse  is  the  only  one  encountered  in 
its  career  of  a  century.  As  Mr.  H.  M.  Marsh, 
the  city's  industrial  commissioner,  says  : 
'■  Hamilton  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  large 
citv,  with  the  solid  backing  of  years  of 
conservative  growth  which  has  given  it  a 
splendid  foundation  to  work  from.  The 
development  of  Hamilton  along  industrial, 
commercial,  financial,  and  :ill  civic  lines 
during  recent  years  has  been  extra- 
ordinary." 

The  inducements  tliat  Hamilton  offers 
from  a  residential  point  of  view,  iiave  also 
had  a  share  in  the  work  of  attracting 
industries  to  the  city.  Low  rents,  cheap 
food,  good  schools,  ample  play-grounds, 
and  a  delightful  situation  have  been 
powerful  factors  in  inlhiencing  all  manner 
of  people  to  make  their  homes  in  the  city, 
and  accordingly  manufacturers  can  be  sure 
of  a  plentiful  supply  of  labour  at  reasonable 
rates.  To  the  south-west  of  the  city  lies 
the  Dundas  Valley,  a  fertile  garden 
surrounded  bv  a   rich  and  well-cultivated 
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country,  in  whicli  immense  iiuaiililies  of 
fruit  and  vej;ct;ibles  ;ire  grown  and  many 
herds  of  dairy  cattle  maintained.  Kvcn 
after  tlie  middleman  has  been  accounted 
for.  ihese  varieties  of  food  still  reach  the 
consumer  at  a  moderate  price.  But  the 
housewife  who  will  put  her  pride  in  her 
pocket  can  purchase  direct  from  the  farmer, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  market, 
and  obtain  most  of  the  provisions  at  a  much 
lower  price  that  she  would  have  to  pay  in 
the  stores.  The  central  market  in  Hamilton 
is  one  of  the  linest  in  Canada  and  one  of 
the  best  patronized.  It  is  a  miniature 
Covent  O.-irdcn  and  in  busv  hours  almost 
as  interesting.  It  lias  been  computed  by 
market  experts  that  the  housekeeper  can 
buy  on  an  aver.ige  Jj  per  cent,  more 
cheaply  in  Hamilton  than  in  any  other 
city  in  Canada.  Moreover,  rents  compare 
very  favourably  with  those  obtaining  in 
other  Canadian  towns,  although  even  in 
Hamilton  the  new-comer  from  Kngland 
will  be  unpleasantly  surprised  at  the  amount 
which  he  will  have  to  pay  for  a  shelter. 
The  wise  man,  however,  who  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  settle  in  Hamilton,  will  decline 
to  pay  rent  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  buy  a  house  in  Hamilton. 
For  a  small  cash  payment,  sometimes  as 
low  as  S50,  the  purchaser  may  take  up 
his  abode  in  a  house  and  pav  the  balance 
in  small  monthly  or  quarterly  instalments, 
which  are  generally  equivalent  to  the 
amount  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay 
in  rent.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
the  total  price  of  the  house  will  have  been 
paid  and  the  bugbear  of  the  rent  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  householder's  budget. 
Parents  will  also  find  that  liberal  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  compulsory  education  law 
of  Ontario  is  strictly  enforced,  and  over 
lo.ODc  children  are  given  a  thorough  and 
practical  elementary  education  in  19  public 
schools.  In  addition  9  schools,  known  as 
Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  impart 
instruction  on  similar  lines  to  nearly  2,000 
children.  Such  parents  as  wish  their 
children  to  enter  into  business  or  pro- 
fessional life  can  send  tliem  into  either 
the  Collegiate  Institute,  High  School, 
or  Business  College  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  the  requisite  standard  in 
the  elementary  school.  In  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  an 
exceptionally  line  building  standing  in 
pleasant  and  well-laid-out  grounds,  the 
student  may  prepare  for  matriculation  in 


the  universities  or  obtain  the  educational 
certilicatc  required  by  the  professions. 
There  is  also  a  normal  school  or 
Government   training   school  for  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  recreation  Hamilton 
has  many  line  parks,  some  being  laid  out 
in  the  form  of  pleasure  gardens  and  others 
being  in  a  more  or  less  natural  stale, 
unspoiled  liy  the  hand  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  and  forming  delightful  play- 
grounds for  both  children  and  adults. 
Dundurn  Park,  in  which  stands  Duiulurn 
Castle,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Hamilton 
Bav  and  commands  a  lovely  view  over  this 
line  expanse  of  water.  It  is  connected 
with  Harvey  Park  and  comprises  about 
40  acres.  There  are  also  Woodland  Park 
and  Hamilton  Incline  Park,  two  large 
tree-covered  tracts  of  ground,  which  are 
very  popular  play-grounds,  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  Gore  Park  makes  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  streets 
and  buildings.  Gore  Park  was  laid  out 
a  good  many  years  ago,  in  or  about  the 
year  i860,  but  has  been  vastly  improved 
since  those  days.  Statues  and  fountains 
add  to  its  dignity,  asphalted  pavements 
traverse  it,  and  at  night  it  is  illuminated 
by  a  scries  of  cluster  lights. 

The  city  is  only  a  short  5  miles  to 
Turlington  Beach,  which  separates  Hamilton 
Bay  from  Lake  Ontario  and  is  Maniillon's 
favourite  summer  resort.  Here  is  a  tine 
stretch  of  sand  from  which  excellent 
bathing  is  to  be  had  during  the  summer 
months.  In  both  Hamilton  Harbour  and 
Lake  Ontario  yachting  and  boating  are  the 
chief  amusements,  and  a  large  club-house 
has  been  erected  at  Burlington  Beach  by 
the  local  yacht  club.  Hamilton  Harbour 
is  approximately  6  miles  long  by  i  mile 
wide,  and  besides  affording  scope  for 
aquatic  sports  is  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  island-locked  and  provides 
good  anchorage  for  large  vessels.  It  is 
entered  by  means  of  the  Burlington 
Canal,  on  either  side  of  which  large  piers 
have  been  built.  Inside  the  harbour  many 
wharves  have  been  constructed,  alongside 
which  may  be  berthed  vessels  drawing  up 
to  15  ft.  of  water. 

The  health  of  Hamilton's  population  is 
very  good,  the  death-rate  for  1912  being 
only  127  per  1,000,  a  low  rate  for  an 
industrial  city.  The  situation  of  the  town 
on  the  lake  shore  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this,  but  great  credit  is  due  to  the  medical 
health  officers,  who  have  displayed  not 
merely  energy  but  unusual  skill  and 
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common  sense  in  their  supervision  of 
factories,  waterworks,  sewerage,  and  so  on. 
The  manufacturing  plants  are  in  nearly  all 
instances — especially  where  receiitiv  estah- 
lislied  — models  of  the  practical  application 
of  modern  sanitary  uRtluxK.  They  are 
provided  with  all  the  conveniences  that 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  he.ilth  and 
well-being  of  the  factory  employee,  and 
occupational  disease  is  as  much  as  possible 
eliminated.  Being  situated  so  close  to 
Lake  Ontario,  Hamilton  has  an  abundant 
natural  water  supply  free  from  d.mger  of 
sewage  contamination.  The  system  is 
owned  by  tlie  miinicipalily.  The  pumping 
station  and  filtering  basins  are  situated  at 
the  Beach,  wliere  tliere  are  three  reser- 
voirs with  a  capacity  of  11,000,000  gallons, 
2,500,000  gallons,  and  350,000  gallons 
respectively.  Four  electric  turbine  pumps, 
supplemented  by  four  steam  pumps,  draw 
30,000,000  gallons  of  water  into  the  mains 
every  24  hours,  and  over  200  miles  of 
water  mains  arc  laid  throughout  the  citv. 
Most  of  the  city's  sewage  is  treated  at 
two  large  disposal  tanks  and  is  rendered 
non-putrescible  before  being  discharged 
into  the  waters  of  the  bay.  Further  plans 
are  now  being  prepared  whereby  the 
entire  sewage  will  receive  a  preliminary 
treatment,  so  that  not  only  will  the  water 
sujiply  escape  the  possibility  of  pollution 
at  its  origin,  but  the  natural  puritv  of  tlie 
bay  will  be  maintained.  In  a  recent 
article.  Dr.  James  Roberts,  the  local 
medical  health  officer,  said  :  "  As  a  proof 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  water  supply 
which  for  human  consumption  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  surpass,  I  may  here  state  that  a 
daily  examination  from  January  r,  191 2,  to 
December  31st  of  the  same  ye.ar  failed 
to  isolate  the  colour  bacillus  in  a  single 
instance — the  presence  of  this  micro- 
organism of  course  being  looked  upon 
by  bacteriologists  as  a  possible  index  of 
excremcntal  pollution.  F'urtherniore,  the 
bacterial  count  during  the  entire  year  was 
so  small  as  to  be  practically  of  no  moment 
and  as  low  as  that  obtaining  in  most  cities 
where  a  raw  water  has  been  subjected 
to  filtration  in  order  to  render  it  safe." 
The  typhoid  death-rate  has  been  conceded 
by  competent  sanitarians  to  be  the  lowest 
of  any  city  on  the  Great  Lakes.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
population  has  almost  doubled,  the  number 
of  deaths  from  typhoid  decreased.  The 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  has  declined 
within  recent  years  from  12  or  13  per  cent. 
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to  7  or  S  per  cent,  of  the  total  aiiiuul  cleatli- 
rate. 

As  for  the  business  quarter  of  tlie  city, 
the  main  streets  of  this  ■"  Hirniinjjhani  of 
Canada"  are  ahuost  a--  iniposin<;as  Corpora- 
tion Street  and  New  Street  in  tlie  Birminji- 
hani  of  Knjiland.  So  far  as  mere  width 
goes,  the  Can,-\ilian  town  prolxibly  has  the 
advantage.  James  Street  is  a  particularly 
line  thoroughfare  and  King  Street  is  equally 
attractive.  On  these  two  streets  are  found 
the  more  luxurious  stores,  the  larger  oflice 
buildings,  and  the  more  important  linancial 
institutions.  The  stock  carried  in  Hamilton 
stores  must  lie  worth  a  colossal  sum, 
for  all  the  valuable  jewellery,  elegant 
clothes,  and  other  luxuries  purchased  so 
freely  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
city's  rich  manufacturers  come  from  the 
shops  of  New  York,  Paris,  and  London. 
If  Hamilton  has  its  public  market  where 
the  wife  of  the  artisan  can  save  a  few  cents 
on  her  vegetables,  it  also  has  its  rich 
storehouses  where  the  woman  of  fashion 
may  gratify  her  sartorial  desires.  Several 
theatres  provide  excellent  amusement  for 
the  residents,  but  in  respect  to  hotels 
Hamilton  is  badly  off.  In  fact  the  lack 
of  a  really  good  hostelry  has  been  so 
noticeable  that  the  business  men  of  the 
city  foregathered  and  formed  a  scheme 
whereby  a  hotel  worthy  of  so  important 
a  centre  will  shortly  be  erected.  In  the 
more  fashionable  suburbs  some  really 
magnificent  houses  have  been  built. 
Hamiltonians  are  enthusiastic  in  building 
matters.  While  striving  after  the  effective 
combination  of  grace  and  solidity,  they  aim 
at  carrying  out  a  task  with  the  greatest 
possible  expedition.  They  recently  chose  a 
unique  method  of  celebrating  the  centennial 
year  of  the  city  by  erecting,  plastering, 
decorating,  and  furnishing  a  house  within 
24  hours.  Hctween  300  and  400  men  were 
engaged  in  the  task  and  tlie  work  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  night  by  tlie 
aid  of  arc  lamps.  They  started  with  an 
empty  piece  of  ground,  put  in  cement 
foundations  with  brick  facings,  carried  on 
the  carpentering  simultaneously  with  the 
brick-laying — using  a  special  quick-drying 
plaster^painted  the  house  with  two  coats 
of  hard  w-hite  enamel  finish,  and  then 
installed  the  furniture,  carpets,  curtains, 
and  draperies,  no  detail  being  overlooked, 
even  in  the  attic.  The  house  was  no  small 
one,  measuring  34  by  33  ft.,  consisting  of 
a  basement,  two  stories,  and  an  attic,  and 
containing  9  rooms.     It  conforms  in  every 


detail  to  the  very  stringent  building 
l^v-laws  of  the  city,  so  that  the  ch.irge  of 
"jerry  building"  cannot  be  laid  against 
the  enterprising  artisans  who  miderlook 
the  construction. 

Hamilton  has  an  excellent  street  railway, 
which  holds  high  r.mk  as  regards  its  track 
and  equipment,  h.iving  been  almost  entirely 
reconstructed  during  the  past  six  years. 
There  are  over  22  miles  of  track  with 
10  miles  of  extensions  in  course  of  con- 
struction. This  railway  is  owned  by  the 
Dominion  Power  and  Transmission  Com- 
pany, the  corporation  which  supplies  power 
and  light  to  so  many  of  Hamilton's 
manufacturers.  The  .same  company  also 
owns  the  various  electric  railways  by 
means  of  which  Hamilton  has  ready 
communication  with  a  number  of  other 
points.  These  include  tlie  Hamilton  and 
Dundas  Street  Railway,  7  miles  in  length  ; 
the  Hamilton  Radial  Electric  Railway ; 
the  Hamilton,  Grimsby,  and  Beamsville 
Klectric  Railway;  and  the  Brantford  and 
Hamilton  Electric  Railway,  each  of  which 
is  about  23  miles  in  length.  This  network 
of  inter-urban  railways  taps  the  surrounding 
country,  bringing  in  an  immense  passenger 
traflic  from  Oakville,  Burlington,  Bc.uiis- 
ville,  Dundas,  Ancaster,  and  Brantford 
directly  to  the  Terminal  Station. 

Before  concluding  thisarticlc  on  Hamilton 
we  may  well  dwell  upon  the  opportunities 
it  offers  for  remunerative  investment,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  rather 
extensively  from  an  article  which  was 
written  recently  by  Mr.  Alexander  Methercll, 
perhaps  the  greatest  expert  on  all  real 
estate  matters  pertaining  to  the  city.  "In 
no  better  waj',"  said  Mr.  Metherell,  '•  can 
Hamilton's  rise  to  its  present  proud 
position  as  the  industrial  centre  of  the 
Dominion  be  exemplitied  than  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  ground  and  property  values 
during  recent  years  in  its  vicinity.  Industry 
after  industry  has  made  its  home  here,  many 
of  them  the  largest  in  the  Dominion  and 
each  one  calling  for  and  offering  permanent 
employment  to  thousands  of  workmen. 
With  this  rapid  and  fixed  increase  of 
population  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ingly great  demand  for  dwelling  houses, 
a  demand  in  fact  that  has  been  almost 
embarrassing,  although  the  builders  have 
done  their  best  to  cope  with  the  situation 
at  the  present  moment.  N'otwithstanding 
that  everything  is  being  done  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  houses  for  the  never- 
ending   inflowing  stream  of  home-seekers, 
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the  supply  is  f.ir  tiom  being  able  to 
meet  the  demand.  Land  that  a  few  years 
ago  was  smiling  countryside  is  now 
unrecognizable  with  its  miles  of  streets 
and  thousands  of  residences.  The  city 
biiund.uie^  are  almost  yearly  expanded, 
and  the  street  car  service  li.is  extended 
and  increased  beyond  the  wildest  dream 
of  its  originators.  Subdivision  afler  sub- 
division has  been  opened,  all  to  be 
immediately  snapped  up,  and  at  prices  thai 
in  comparison  with  other  cities  in  Canada 
were  at  least  45  per  cent,  cheaper.  This 
fact  has  been  quickly  recognized  by  local 
investors,  and  it  is  the  citizens  of  Hamilton 
w'lio  up  to  the  present  have  bought  and 
developed  (p  per  cent,  of  her  real  estate." 
After  quoting  several  instances  of  property 
of  which  the  value  has  risen  w-ith  extra- 
ordinarv  rajiidilv  in  a  surprisingly  short 
space  of  time,  Mr.  Metherell  goes  on  to 
say,  "Whilst  local  capital  is  always  sufficient 
to  finance  normal  building  activities,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  regular  increase  of 
10,000  inhabitants  each  year  means  an 
abnormal  demand  for  building  funds  that 
can  only  be  relieved,  if  development  is 
to  continue  in  proportion  to  the  extra- 
ordinarv  condition,  by  the  influx  of  capital 
from  outside  sources.  Four  million  dollars 
could  easily  be  eniploved  and  is  indeed 
required  for  immediate  residential  building 
expansion  alone.  .  .  .  Here  then  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  syndicate,  or  the 
capitalist,  especially  those  investors  in 
the  old  country  whose  landed  investments 
arc  yielding  an  inadequate  return. 

"  Money  is  in  good  demand  on  mortgage 
security  on  first-class  building  property, 
with  a  margin  of  50  per  cent,  below  appraised 
value,  for  periods  of  three  to  five  years  at 
6  per  cent.  This  should  appeal  as  a 
particularly  safe  and  sound  investment  for 
solicitors  with  trust  funds  at  their  disposal 
and  where  the  rate  of  interest  in  tlic  old 
country  is  too  low  to  produce  a  required 
income. 

".  .  .  In  conclusion,  Hamilton  courts 
investigation  in  every  form.  The  city  has 
all  to  gain  by  the  examination  and  exposition 
of  the  actual  conditions  that  exist  and 
which  make  for  sound  and  profitable 
investment." 


THE    DOMINION    CANNERS,  LTD. 

The  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  was  formed 
by  amalgamating  the  interests  of  no  fewer 
than  62  canning  factories  operating  over  a 
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vast  territory,  and  is  tlic  larjjcst  orjjaniza- 
tion  of  its  class  in  tlic  world.  It  lias  an 
authorized  capital  of  9 10,000,000,  of  which 
84,330,000  is  fully  paid  up.  Its  annual  turn- 
over is  in  excess  of  Sd.ixxi.iwo.  and  it  has  a 
foreign  trade  of  approximately  $500,000. 
These  are  big  ligin-es,  but  in  themselves 
they  do  not  by  any  means  convey  all  that 
this  community  of  interest  means  either  to 
the  factory  owners  or  the  consuming  public. 
Let  us  explain  what  this  huge  amalgama- 
tion does  stand  for.  In  H)io  the  canning 
industry  was  badly  organized.  Plants 
were  inefKcicnt,  and  there  was  much  waste 
elTort  in  the  attempts  to  meet  every  demand 
of  the  trade  by  factories  that  were  not 
suited  to  particular  requirements.  Stan- 
dardization of  products  was  practically 
unknown,  and  there  was  hardly  any  attempt 
at  inspection,  and  certainly  no  money  avail- 
able for  future  development.  The  old 
Canncrs'  Company,  which  had  had  a  very 
successful  career,  saw  the  weakness  of  the 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  all 
connected  with  the  industry,  and  in  March 
igio  a  merger  of  interests  took  place  under 
the  direction  of  some  of  the  most  capable 
business  men  in  the  Dominion,  and  the 
canning  trade  at  once  assumed  an  import- 
ance it  could  never  have  attained  to  under 
the  old  regime.  The  very  best  managers 
were  given  charge  of  operations  ;  plants 
were  modernized,  and  factories  which  were 
specially  fitted  for  certain  classes  of  goods 
were  enabled  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
along  the  best  lines.  The  head  office  of 
the  new  company  was  established  at 
Hamilton,  and  here  a  huge  selling  agency 
was  organized.  Laboratories  were  built, 
and  highly  qualified  chemists  were  secured 
to  test  everything  that  came  from  the 
various  factories  and  devise  means  for 
ensuring  the  absolute  purit}-  of  evervthing 
that  was  sold.  A  special  staff  of  inspectors 
and  supervisors  was  engaged  to  visit  the 
various  orchards  and  farms  whence  the 
company  secured  its  raw  products,  and  no 
effort  was  spared  to  encouragethe  growers 
to  improve  their  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  crops  utilized  in  the  production  of 
scores  of  varieties  of  canned  goods.  Almost 
at  its  inception  the  company  bought  one  of 
the  finest  farm  areas  in  Ontario,  and  set 
aside  i,oco  acres  of  it  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  raising  seeds  to  distribute  amongst  the 
farmers  and  orchardists,  and  in  this  wav 
improve  the  quality  of  products.  On  this 
farm,  known  as  Bow  Park  Farm,  near 
Brantford,  expert   seedsmen   and   nurserv- 


men  are  employed  the  year  round,  cultivat- 
ing and  selecting  stocks  for  the  company's 
farms,  and  it  needs  no  words  to  indicate 
what  this  move  alone  has  meant  in  the 
improvement  of  the  canned  goods  con- 
sumed in  such  large  quantities  by  Cana- 
dians and  the  people  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  company  exports  its  products. 
Proper  means  of  supplying  the  trade  were 
devised,  and  the  foreign  markets  were 
systematically  exploited.  To-day  the  com- 
pany's organization  is  complete,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  during  the  past 
few  j-ears  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labour. 
the  cannery,  by  its  economical  methods, 
has  been  able  to  supply  the  public  at  prac- 
tically tlie  same  prices  as  formerly  pre- 
vailed. The  whole  of  the  company's 
manufacturing  operations  are  mainlv  con- 
lined  to  what  has,  witii  every  justice,  been 
called  "  The  Garden  of  Canada,"  in  the 
fertile  province  of  Ontario.  Here  the 
factories  are  established  in  the  heart  of 
the  farming  and  fruit-growing  areas,  and 
apart  from  the  many  farms  which  the  coni- 
panj'  itself  owns  and  operates,  it  has  eon- 
tracts  with  the  majority  of  the  orchardists 
and  farmers  to  take  their  entire  crops.  The 
factories  being  so  numerous  and  so  advan- 
tageously situated,  tlic  fruit  and  vegetables 
can  be  picked  at  the  best  moment  and 
canned  without  the  delay  which  is  occa- 
sioned when  the  raw  products  have  to  be 
transported  some  distance.  Only  the  best 
is  packed,  and  it  is  handled  in  a  sound, 
fresli,  and  perfect  condition.  The  com- 
pany s  own  staff  supervises  the  gathering 
of  the  ripe  farm  and  orchard  products,  and 
scrupulous  care  is  exercised  to  ensure 
cleanliness.  There  is  one  standard  only, 
and  that  is  the  best.  The  company  will 
not  put  out  graded  stuff.  II  sells  onlv  tlic 
best,  and  if  any  product  will  not  conform 
to  that  standard  the  company  does  not 
want  it.  There  is  no  second  or  third 
grade  of  goods. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  therefore, 
that  the  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  canning  concern 
in  the  world,  and  does  roughly  85  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  Canada  in 
canned  goods,  or  that  in  the  season  it  gives 
employment  to  nearly  12,000  hands,  and 
its  pay-roll  is  over  $1,000,000  per  annum. 
The  company  has  its  own  special  can 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  it  uses 
from  75  to  80  millions  of  cans  a  year, 
besides  about  2,000,000  glass  jars,  in  which 


are  put  up  jams,  jellies,  mai  nialades,  aufl 
such  products.  It  produces  every  variilv 
of  goods  from  baked  he.uis  to  pnulli  v  and 
soup.  In  the  great  .\ylnK-r  faitury  alone 
scons  of  varieties  of  caniKi.1  goods  are  put 
\\\\  ill  .iddilion  to  a  great  iiiiaiilily  of  con- 
densed iiiill;,  which  has  been  pmiiounced 
by  experts  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  betlei-  than, 
the  best  produced  aii\  where  in  the  wmld. 
To-day  the  Dominion  C.mnei  s,  l.td.,  are 
operating  about  (k)  factories  situated  in 
various  parts  of  Ontario,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  until  1910  the  majority  of 
these  factories  were  operating  singly,  and 
in  liitter  competition  one  with  the  oilier, 
wliile  to-day  they  are  run  to  greater  advan- 
tage and  with  a  smoothness  of  operation 
that  is  little  short  of  marvellous,  there  can 
be  hardly  any  question  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  amalgamation.  Of  course  mere  com- 
nuinitv  of  interest  alone  would  not  m.ike 
60  concerns  the  individual  and  collective 
successes  these  factories  are  to-day  were 
it  not  supported  by  sound  direction  and 
capable  management.  In  the  personnel  of 
tlie  directorate  of  the  Dominion  Canners, 
Ltd.,  the  secret  of  the  success  achieved  by 
this  great  organization  largely  lies.  The 
directors  are  all  men  of  vast  experience 
of  the  trade,  or  have  other  special  qualifica- 
tions of  inestimable  value  in  such  a  com- 
pany. They  are :  president,  Mr.  David 
Marshall,  of  Aylmer,  Ont.,  Member  of 
I'arliaiiiLiit  for  Kasl  Elgin,  and  a  canner 
of  lifelong  experience  ;  vice-president,  Mr. 
S.  Xesbitt,  Urighton,  Ont.,  Member  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament  ;  directors,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Lalor,  Dunville,  Ont.,  Member  of  I'.iilia- 
ment  for  Haldimand  ;  Messrs.  H.  W. 
Richardson,  Kingston  ;  G.  V.  Grant,  Tor- 
onto ;  A.  H.  B.  Mackenzie,  Montreal ;  T.N. 
Dunn,  Strathroy  ;  T.  E.  Owens,  Pictoii  ; 
W.  P.  Innes,  J.  J.  Nairn,  and  R.  L.  Junes. 
Mr.  Nairn  is  also  the  general  manager  of 
the  company.  The  secretary-treasurer  is 
Mr.  R.  L.   Innes. 

DOMINION  STEEL  CASTINGS  COMPANY, 
LTD. 
The  Dominion  Steel  Castings  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in  July  191 2  with 
a  capital  of  $500,000.  It  came  into  exist- 
ence as  a  result  of  the  keen  demand  on 
the  part  of  railway  companies,  automobile 
manufacturers,  machine-shop  proprietors, 
and  hardware  operators  generally,  for  cast- 
ings of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  To  meet  this 
demand  effectivelv  and  in  all  its  detail  the 
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Dominion    Steel    Castings    Company    had 
dcsijjncil   and   built    for    its   purposes    tiie 
most  modern  plant  and  foundry  that  could 
be  obtained  in  tlie  site  best  suited  to  serve 
all  possible  branches  of  the  large  Canadian 
market.      Hamilton    has    been    aptly    de- 
scribed as  the  Pittsburg  and  the  Hirmingliam 
of  Canada.     Here,  on  one  of  the  best  loca- 
tions that  such  works  could  possibly  occupy, 
the  company's  operations  are  being  can  ietl 
on.    The  plant  is  situated  on  a  site  oi   lo 
acres  at  the  cast  end  of  the  city,  about  i.J 
miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  manufacturers'  annex.    .\t  the  time 
of  writing  six  buildings  have  been  erected, 
comprising     power-house,     foundry,     and 
finishing  department,  store-room,  and  labor- 
atory,   pattern-shop     and    pattern-storage 
building.     The    stock-yard,    foundry,   and 
finishing  department  all  run  east  and  west 
parallel  with  one  side  of  the  property,  and 
the  successive  stages  of  manufacture  carry 
the  product   across  the  shops  from   soutii 
to  north  in   a   line   at   right   angles  to  tlie 
main    liuildings.     A    railway    siding    runs 
across  the  east   end  of  the  site,  and  thus 
serves  both  for  the  receipt  of  raw  material 
and    the    shipment    of    linished    castings. 
The  whole  is  a  triumph  of  system,  liaving 
for    its    object    economy   and    facility    of 
handling.     The   plant  is   modern  in  every 
respect.     Castings  are   produced   by   both 
the    open-hearth   and    the    new    "  Stock " 
converter   process,  and    the   company  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in  Canada 
to  use  this  latter  method,  and  is  the  second 
on  the  American  continent  to  install  it.     In 
the  open-hearth   furnaces,  of  which    there 
are    two,   each   of    20    tons'   capacity,   the 
heavier  castings  for  railways,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced,  and   the    "  Stock "    converter    can 
produce  any  casting  up  to  two  tons.     This 
is  the  valuable  feature  of  the  new  method. 
By  its  use  the  most  intricate,  delicate,  or 
difficult  castings  can  be  produced  with  the 
minimum  of  expense  and  trouble,  and   in 
any  number.     For  producing  light  castings, 
such  as  those  required  in  the  building  of 
automobiles,  the    "Stock  "   method   is   ac- 
claimed to  be    the  best  yet  invented. 

The  main  buildings  at  Hamilton  are 
commodious  and  fireproof,  being  built  of 
steel  and  concrete.  They  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  attord  every  facility 
for  ease  and  economy  of  working.  The 
foundry  is  300  ft.  long  by  160  ft.  wide, 
the  two  end  walls  being  merely  temporary, 
to  permit  of  future  expansion.  The  build- 
ing is  divided  into  three  bavs,  two  side  and 


one  centre  bay.  Kach  side  bay  is  served 
by  a  lo-ton  Cleveland  crane  and  the  main 
bay  by  a  25-ton  crane  of  the  same  make, 
lo  be  supplemented  presently  by  another 
one  of  30  tons'  capacity  with  a  s-ton  auxi- 
liary hoist.  The  south  50-ft.  bay  is  occupied 
by  the  sand-drying  pans,  the  drying  ovens, 
the  two  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  the 
"  Stock  "  converter  of  2  tons'  capacity. 
Tile  centre  bav — 60  ft.  wide — forms  the 
heavy  work  floor  and  main  casting  iloor, 
and  the  north  bay  contains  the  bench 
moulders  and  core  departments.  The 
furnaces  are  served  by  crude  oil  fuel 
stored  in  three  underground  tanks  of 
12,000  gallons'  capacity  each,  and  fed  as 
reijuired  by  a  small  vertical  triplex  pump 
in  the  power-house,  which  delivers  the  oil 
to  a  pressure  tank.  Compressed  air  is 
piped  to  this  tank,  the  oil  being  thus  dis- 
tributed to  the  open-hearlli  furnaces  and 
the  converter. 

The  annealing  and  linishing  departments 
are  in  a  separate  building  measuring  200 
by  60  ft.  It  runs  p  uMllel  to  the  foundry, 
with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow- 
gauge  transfer  track  and  a  standard-gauge 
shipping  track.  There  are  three  annealing 
furnaces,  all  castings  made  by  the  com- 
pany being  carefully  annealed.  While 
most  steel  foundries  are  now  giving  this 
matter  careful  attention,  the  ovens  used  are 
often  mere  plain  brick  chambers,  in  which 
but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  heat,  with  the  result  that  a 
uniform  annealing  of  the  castings  is  im- 
possible. At  the  Dominion  Company's 
plant,  however,  the  annealing  furnaces  are 
of  the  most  modern  description,  and  have 
been  carefully  designed  to  give  an  even 
distribution  of  heat.  There  is  a  special 
furnace  for  annealing  locomotive  frames 
and  similar  large  castings.  In  the  finisliing 
department  the  same  regard  for  detail  is 
shown.  For  straightening  castings  the 
companj-  has  designed  a  special  press, 
consisting  of  a  bed-plate  20  ft.  long  with 
a  movable  housing  or  frame.  The  latter  is 
equipped  with  a  hydraulic  ram  having  a 
travel  the  full  length  of  the  bed-plate,  which 
enables  pressure  to  be  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  casting.  Further  equipment  in  the 
finishing  department  of  special  note  is  an 
oxy-acetylene  outfit  for  cutting  off  large 
gates  and  risers,  and  a  sand-blast  apparatus, 
the  latter  being  housed  outside  the  main 
building.  The  annealing  and  finishing  de- 
partments are  served  by  a  lo-ton  Xorthern 
crane.     The  stock-yard  for  the  storage  of 


pig-iron,  steel  scrap,  coke,  etc.,  runs  parallel 
with  the  south  w'all  of  the  foundry,  and  is 
.served  by  a  10-ton  Northern  crane  tilled 
with  a  lifting  magnet.  The  ci.ine  runw.iy 
is  3X0  ft,  long  with  a  (nifl.  span.  .\l  its 
west  end  are  the  sand  bins.  The  sand 
handling,  storage,  and  grinding  facilities 
have  been  c.iiefully  designed  wilh  a  view 
to  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  sand  is  received  on  the  track  at  the 
easl  end  of  tlu'  plaiil  anil  is  niiliLided  lioin 
the  cars  into  buckets.  These  are  carried 
bv  the  stock-yard  traveller  to  the  sand 
storage  bins,  and  there  dumped  through 
openings  in  the  roof.  The  sand  storage 
building  is  of  concrete,  and  measures  63 
by  40  fl.  Power  is  purchased  from  tlie 
Cataract  Power  Company,  aiul  is  apjilied 
to  the  motors,  cranes,  blasts,  and  fm  light- 
ing purposes  tlirough  the  company's  own 
generators.  The  pallern-shop  is  located 
at  the  west  end  of  the  site  in  a  building 
60  by  80  ft.  An  up-to-date  laboratory 
is  fully  equipped  for  making  complete 
chemical  and  physical  tests  of  the  steels 
produced. 

In  general  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
anywhere  a  more  complete,  compact,  and 
effective  works  than  those  of  the  Dominion 
Steel  Castings  Company,  Ltd.  The  com- 
pany realizes  that  it  has  a  wide  market,  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  purely 
Canadian  enterprises,  and  the  work  turned 
out  from  its  Hamilton  plant  is  the  best  proof 
that  it  appreciates  the  position  it  occupies. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Mr.  C.  \V. 
Sherman,  president  and  general  manager  ; 
Mr.  Allan  Mosher,  vice-president  ;  and  Mr. 
.Austin  C.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer. 

ELLIOTT   DANIELS 

The  firm  of  Elliott  DaiiieK  occupy  a 
prominent  position  among  the  leading  real 
estate  brokers  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
Thev  handle  all  classes  of  real  estate, 
including  factory  sites,  residential  and 
business  property,  and  subdivisions.  This 
firm  placed  on  the  market  the  subdivision 
known  as  Delta  Park  in  June  1912,  lots 
retailing  to  the  investing  public  at  from 
819  to  $30  per  foot.  This  property  in- 
creased in  value  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
within  nine  months,  and  it  is  confidently 
estimated  that  the  investors  who  bought 
this  property  will  realize  between  250 
and  300  per  cent,  within  three  years  of 
purchase. 

The    firm    are    shortly    placing   on    the 
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market  the  subdivision  of  Keswick 
Gardens.  This  property  is  witliin  15 
minutes'  car  ride  of  the  centre  of  the  cit\', 
and  there  is  not  a  lot  on  the  property 
which  is  not  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
the  car  track.  The  property  is  divided  into 
lots  measuring  40  by  107  ft.,  and  streets 
66  ft.  wide  are  laid  out  and  flanked  witli 
cement  walks.  The  building  restrictions 
are  one  $3,000  house  to  each  lot. 

Messrs.  Elliott  Daniels  are  also  placing 
on  the  market  this  year  a  first-class  factory 
site  of  140  acres  situated  on  the  Beach 
Road  and  surrounding  the  Hamilton 
Waterworks. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railwav  adjoins  the 
property,  and  the  railway  and  water  trans- 
portation facilities  are  unique.  With  tlie 
rapid  advance  of  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
these  properties  would  appear  to  offer  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  remunerative 
investments. 

The  business  is  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  two  partners  who,  besides 
being  men  of  e.\tensive  knowledge  and 
sound  e.xperience  in  real  estate  operations, 
are  also  of  acknowledged  social  position 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Walter  T. 
Elliott  is  a  native  of  Hamilton  and  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  real  estate 
operations  in  this  city  for  the  past  12 
years.  Mr.  Elliott  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  forwarding  the  progress 
of  Hamilton  and  served  on  the  City 
Council  last  year,  retiring  through  pres- 
sure of  business.  Mr.  William  H.  Daniels 
was  born  in  Hamilton  some  50  years  ago  ; 
he  has  been  in  the  real  estate  business  for 
25  years,  and  was  formerly  of  the  firm  of 
Burke  and  Daniels,  real  estate  brokers  of 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Daniels  has  unbounded 
faith  in  the  future  of  Hamilton  and  is  a 
large  holder  of  Hamilton  property. 

ALEXANDER   S.   DICKSON 

Mr.  Alexander  S.  Dickson  established 
this  business  on  May  12,  1911,  handling 
all  classes  of  real  estate,  but  specializing 
in  central  business  properties  and  factorv 
sites.  He  also  makes  a  speciality  of  liand- 
ling  i[ivestments  and  iirst-class  realtv 
mortgage  securities  on  behalf  of  distant 
clients,  many  of  whom  are  resident  in 
London,  England,  and  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  He  is  agent  for  some  of 
the  choicest  farm  lands  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  While  Mr.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
himself  controls  the  real  estate  department, 


he  has  the  assistance  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Dickson 
in  the  steamship  ticket  business,  another 
branch  which  is  handled  in  the  office. 
The  lirm  book  passages  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  being  the  direct  agents  for 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons,  and  also 
the  Donaldson,  Cunard,  and  Reford  lines. 
Tlie  insurance  department  of  the  firm 
handles  fire,  life,  travellers',  accident,  and 
marine  insurance.  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Dickson 
was  born  in  Toronto  in  1872  of  Scottish 
descent.  He  was  educated  at  Burlington 
and  Hamilton,  and  gained  his  early  busi- 
ness training  with  a  large  Hamilton  real 
estate  company.  Later  on  he  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  railroading,  finally  re- 
turning to  the  real  estate  brokerage  busi- 
ness. He  takes  a  keen  interest  in  municipal 
and  educational  matters,  and  is  a  liberal 
donor  of  prizes  for  various  subjects  in  the 
public  schools.  Mr.  M.  C.  Dickson  is  an 
uncle  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Dickson,  and  was  born 
in  Juniper  Green,  Scotland,  in  1S46.  He 
came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  at  the  age 
of  ten  years.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Grand  Trunk  R.iil- 
way  Companv,  and  rose  to  the  oflice  of 
district  passenger  agent  of  that  svstem's 
southern  division,  retiring  from  the  service 
in  lyti.  He  held  the  position  of  Publicity 
Commissioner  for  the  city  of  Woodstock 
prior  to  joining  his  nephew  in  1912. 

THE  HAMILTON  COTTON  COMPANY 

Mr.  ].  H.  Young,  proprietor  of  the 
Hamilton  Cotton  Companv,  conducts  one 
of  the  largest  cotton  factories  in 
Eastern  Canada.  The  works  are  fitted 
with  75  webbings  and  72  narrow  and 
40  broad  looms,  and  a  spindlage  of 
13,000.  This  mass  of  machinery  is  driven 
by  1,100  steam  and  electric  horse-power. 
The  company,  besides  the  staple  articles 
of  cotton  manufacture,  cotton  yarns  and 
cordage,  make  elastic  and  non-elastic 
webbings  of  a  heavy  and  light  texture, 
together  with  other  specialities. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  manv  cotton 
companies,  both  in  Canada  and  England, 
all  the  processes  involved  in  dyeing  and 
bleaching  necessary  to  turn  out  a  finished 
article  ready  for  the  consumer,  are  carried 
out  in  the  company's  own  works.  It  is 
to  this  fact,  and  tlie  systematizing  of  its 
many  departments  of  manufacture,  that  the 
company  attributes  its  steady  growth.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  in  ilS.So 
the  building  was  100  ft.  long  and  3  stories 
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high,  employing  60  hands,  it  now  covers 
200,000  sq.  ft.  and  employs  400  persons. 
Conveniently  situated  in  Hamilton  as  the 
company  is,  it  experiences  no  scarcity 
of  labour,  and  its  relations  with  its 
employees   are   uniformly   harmonious. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Young  in  the 
direction  of  the  business  is  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  William  Armstrong,  and  the 
assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Allen  Young. 

% 

JOHN   WALTER   GAGE 

Hamilton  has  no  more  ardent  supporter, 
no  more  enthusiastic  advocate,  than  Mr. 
John  Walter  Gage,  one  of  its  leading  real 
estate  men.  Mr.  Gage  has  lived  in  the 
city  for  a  number  of  years,  has  studied  its 
problems,  its  economic  progress  and  its 
potentialities,  and  his  conclusions  have 
engendered  in  him  an  optimism  and  faith 
to  which  he  gives  expression  in  many 
ways.  In  his  business  as  a  real  estate 
man  he  has  found  further  incentive  to  do 
whatever  may  lie  in  his  power  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  city,  and  in  all  matters 
that  appertain  to  its  progress  lie  takes  a 
keen  and  active  interest.  Consequentl}^ 
his  views  are  of  value  to  the  prospective 
investor  or  manufacturer  who  contemplates 
choosing  Hamilton  as  the  scene  of  his  en- 
deavours. He  believes  that  the  city  will 
develop  far  beyond  its  present  easterly 
limits,  while  the  building  of  factories  will 
gradually  trend  towards  the  west.  As 
for  real  estate  conditions  generally  it  is 
his  opinion  that,  although  some  people 
may  find  they  have  been  handling  more 
property  than  their  means  allow,  local 
real  estate  is  as  safe  an  investment  as  can 
be  obtained.  There  should  be  no  falling, 
he  says,  temporary  or  otherwise,  in  Hamil- 
ton values,  although  activity  is  bound  to 
vary  in  response  to  the  general  conditions 
of  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Gage  was  born  in  1859  in  the  town- 
ship of  Barton,  which  now  constitutes  the 
city  of  Hamilton.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Central  School  in  Hamilton,  and  for  a  time 
followed  the  occupations  of  a  fruit  grower 
and  dealer  in  standing  timber.  In  1903  he 
commenced  his  real  estate  business,  first 
opening  an  office  in  Hamilton,  and  fol- 
lowing it  up  with  branches  in  London, 
Preston,  and  Ingersoll,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  in  tlie 
state  of  New  York,  and  in  Montreal.  He 
now  holds  various  positions  of  importance 
in  the  real  estate  world,  being  president  of 
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the  Model  City  Annex  Company,  of  the 
J.  Walter  Gage  Realty  Company,  the 
Summit  Park  Improvement  Company, 
the  Hamilton  Land  and  Building  Com- 
pany, the  Hamilton  and  Rochester  Land 
and  Building  Company,  Ltd.,  and  several 
other  successful  realty  companies.  He  has 
also  been  right  of  vvav  purchasing  agent 
and  valuator  of  lands  for  the  Dominion 
Power,  Hvdro-Eloctric,  and  Transmission 
Line,  the  Brantford  and  Hamilton  Electric 
RaiUvav,  and  manv  of  the  leading  Canadian 
corporations. 

'^ 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

The  name  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  is  known  throughout 
the  world,  wlierever  the  arts  of  husbandry 
are  practised.  It  is  the  largest  corpora- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  universe,  and  its 
machinery  is  in  use  everywhere.  On  the 
prairies  of  America,  the  steppes  of  Russia, 
the  pampas  of  Argentina,  the  veldt  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  rolling  downs  of 
.\ustralia,  one  may  see  and  hear  the 
machines  of  this  great  manufacturing 
concern  at  work,  lightening  the  burden 
cf  the  agriculturist,  making  less  weary 
and  irksome  the  task  of  garnering  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  dissipating  the 
drudgery  of  farm  work,  and  enriching 
the  farmer.  Tnne  was  when  farming 
was  synonymous  with  heart-breaking 
laboriousness.  It  was  conducted  with 
the  maximum  of  body  and  soul-wearying 
manual  exertion,  and  yielded  the  mini- 
mum of  profit  and  comfort  to  the  man 
who  engaged  in  it.  There  came  a  revo- 
lution in  the  art  of  farming,  and  the 
earnings  from  it,  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  To-day  farming  is  a  science 
— a  combination  of  agronomic  knowledge, 
and  the  utilization  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  modern  mechanics.  To-day  the  farmer 
is  an  envied  man.  People  no  longer  flee 
from  the  drudgery  of  farm  life  to  the 
alluring  and  illusive  ease  of  city  life. 
The  reverse  is  the  case.  The  cry  is 
"  Back  to  the  land,"  and  everywhere  in  the 
world  the  overcrowded  cities  are  giving 
back  to  the  free  and  open  fields  the 
thousands  who  fled  from  them  to  escape 
what   was   once   a  life  of   grinding  work. 

The  part  played  in  this  revolution  bv 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  and 
the  individual   concerns  out  of  wliich  the 


huge  organization  has  grown,  makes  a  big 
chapter  in  history. 

The  company  owns,  for  instance,  the 
McCormick  Works,  established  as  far  back 
as  1847,  almost  antedating  the  dawn  of 
the  new  era  in  farming.  The  McCormick 
machinery  was  amongst  the  first  the 
world  ever  saw  for  application  purely  to 
farm  work,  and  certainly  the  McCormick 
Works  are  now  the  oldest  and  largest 
agricultural  machinery  factory  in  the 
world.       In    those   works    can     be    traced 


and  even  to  far  Sweden,  Russia,  and  other 
countries,  the  company  finds  employment 
for  an  arm}'  of  35,000  workmen,  and  pays 
them  well  over  $15,000,000  annually  in 
wages.  A  second  army  of  40,000  sales- 
men, agents,  and  representatives  is  con- 
stantly in  operation  in  North  America 
alone,  and  if  we  remember  that  the 
international  agencies  of  this  mammoth 
concern  represent  a  map  of  the  world,  we 
can  gather  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
men  and  women  who   derive    their  liveli- 
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the  genesis  of  the  modern  methods  of 
farming.  From  the  McCormick  and 
nearly  a  score  of  similar  works  now 
under  the  one  control,  there  issue,  to-day 
and  every  day,  the  very  latest  appliances 
for  making  farming  lighter,  easier,  and 
more   profitable   than   ever   it    was. 

Figures  can  hardly  convey  nor  words 
describe  the  extent  of  the  industry  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company.  In  its 
many  works,  mines,  and  forests  spread 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
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hood  from  the  company's  operations. 
The  International  Harvester  Company  not 
only  has  a  score  of  works  in  which  it 
manufactures  half  a  hundred  varieties  of 
machinery,  implements,  and  wagons  for 
the  use  of  farmers  the  world  over,  but  it 
has  its  own  sources  of  supply  for  raw 
material.  It  owns  coal-mines,  iron-mines, 
and  lumber  forests.  From  its  many  works 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  harvesters  and 
similar  machines  are  turned  out  every 
year,   and   to   transport    this  output  65,000 
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fri'i-jht  c;ns  ;iif  rciiiiiicil.  In  its  live 
mills  the  company  maniil'acturcs  60,000 
tons  of  binder  twine  even,'  year — enoujih 
to  link  the  moon  to  the  earth  with  a 
stron;4  rope  of  lifty  strands.  The  orj;ani- 
zation,  the  inventive  jjenius.  the  seltin;^ 
force,  the  plants,  and  above  all  the 
reputation  of  the  International  Harvester 
Com|->any,  are  the  envy  of,  and  the  pattern 
for,   inannfacturcrs  everywhere. 

The  International  Harvester  (."onipanv 
of  Canada.  Ltd..  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  menibers  of  the  large 
International  Harvester  Company  family. 
Its  works  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  Ontario, 
are  perhaps  the  last  word  in  macliinery 
plant,  and  are  a  source  of  pride  to 
Canadians,  to  whom  they  appeal  as 
worthy  examples  of  the  magnitude  and 
rapid  growth  of  Dominion  enterprises. 
In  connection  with  these  works  ground 
was  broken  at  Hamilton  in  ii)02.  In  the 
summer  of  11)03  the  works  were  equipped 
and  ready  for  manufacturing.  Considering 
the  already  enormous  dimensions  of  the 
great  .American  concern,  the  start  made 
at  Hamilton  was  comparatively  modest 
but  the  Canadian  operations  were  not 
intended  to  remain  so.  The  demand  for 
tlie  company's  goods  manuf.icturcd  in 
the  Dominion  was  large  and  imperative 
from  the  outset,  and  lias  grown  even 
bev'ond  the  expectations  of  those  who 
wisely  urged  the  installation  of  the 
works. 

Year  after  year  the  demand  increased, 
and  some  idea  of  the  rapidly  growing 
sales  of  the  Canadian  Company  mav  be 
gained  from  the  statement  that  in  i90<) 
its  output  was  approximately  78,000 
machines,  but  for  1913  the  manufacturing 
orders  called  for  200,000.  The  reputation 
of  the  company  was  built  on  its  harvesting 
machine,  which  was  a  triumph  of  modern 
mechanical  ingenuity.  That  reputation 
has  been  maintained  not  alone  by  the 
harvester,  improved  and  rendered  more 
efficient  year  b)-  year,  but  by  the  many 
other  labour-saving  appliances  and  imple- 
ments turned  out.  The  Hamilton  works 
have  insistent  calls  on  their  output  for 
the  following  :  grain  harvesters,  mowers, 
rakes,  tedders.  cultivators,  peg-tooth 
smoothing  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows, 
disc  harrows,  land  rollers  and  packers, 
manure  spreaders,  seeders,  grain  and 
fertilizer  drills,  hay  presses,  haj-  loaders, 
side  delivery  rakes,  and  gasolene  engines 
(both  stationary  and   tractor). 


I.aige  and  replete  though  the  works 
had  become  by  steady  enlargement  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  trade, 
it  was  found  in  i()io  that  the  works 
were  being  overcrowded  bv  the  press  of 
orders.  Since  that  year  the  following 
buildings  have  been  erccleil  :  additions 
to  paint  shop  (four  stories  and  basement) ; 
addition  to  original  wood  shop  (one 
story) ;  new  grey  iron  core  room  (one 
story  and  basement)  ;  new  grey  iron 
mill  room  (two  stories  and  basement)  : 
addition  to  grey  iron  foundry  (26,880  ft.l ; 
sand  shed  (one  story  and  basement)  ; 
addition  to  warehouse  (four  stories  and 
basement)  ;  olTice  building  (two  stories 
and  basement)  ;  naphtha  liouse  ;  waste 
heat  boiler-house  in  connection  with  the 
malleable  foundry  ;  building  for  coal 
pulverizer  ;  new  wood  shop  (two  stories 
and  basement)  ;  new  dry  kiln  building 
(one  story)  ;  new  power-house  (two 
stories  and  basement);  stable  (two 
stories)  ;  new  manufacturing  and  assem- 
bly buildings  (four  stories  and  basement). 
The  total  area  of  land  absorbed  for 
these  additions  in  two  years  is  109,930 
sq.  ft.,  and  besides  this  great  augmenta- 
tion of  floor  space  there  has  also  been 
added  about  10,000  sq.  ft.  by  the  erection 
of  several  small  buildings.  The  new  ollice 
building  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
linest  in  Canada.  It  is  built  of  cut  stone 
and  brick.  The  interior  finishings  are  of 
oak.  The  foundation  and  walls  were  put 
up  heavy  enough  to  admit  of  two  extra 
stories  being  added  at  a  future  date. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  new  wood 
shop,  whicli  it  is  anticipated  will  have 
to  be  added  to  later  on.  This  building 
is  of  steel  and  concrete  construction, 
absolutely  fireproof,  and  built  according  to 
the  most  advanced  ideas.  The  new  stable 
has  a  capacity  for  24  horses,  in  addition 
to  storage  for  vehicles  and  a  large 
washroom   for  washing   rigs   and  harness. 

The  increase  in  the  floor  space  since 
January  i,  igio,  equals  540,719 sq.  ft.,  or  the 
equivalent  of  12^  acres.  The  total  area  of 
land  at  the  Hamilton  works  is  129/^  acres, 
and  the  buildings  have  a  total  floor  space 
of  1,337,302  sq.  ft.,  or  the  equivalent  of 
30VJ;  acres.  These  works  at  Hamilton 
are  complete  in  every  detail  for  the  manu- 
facture of  farming  machinery  in  all  its 
stages,  from  the  refining  of  ore  and  the 
trimming  of  lumber,  to  the  last  touch  of 
paint  on  the  finished  implement.  A 
special  feature   is    that    they    are    entirely 


self-contained.  I'raclicallv  everylhing 
requisite  is  manufaelured  in  the  shops, 
even  down  to  the  smallesl    lioll  or  screw. 

In  addition  to  the  Iniilding  which  has 
been  done  at  llamillon,  I  he  companv 
fomul  it  necessary,  in  oulci  Id  lake  eare 
of  the  incrt'ascd  business,  to  purchase  the 
jilant  of  the  Old  Paris  Plow  Companv,  al 
Paris,  Ont.irio,  where  aie  being  now 
manufactured  mamne  spreaders,  inlhiow 
disc  harrows,  cultivators,  and  nuMiennis 
other  machines.  The  companv  also  jnn- 
chased  the  Chatham  Wagon  Works,  of 
Chatham,  Ontario,  where  large  additions 
have  been  made,  and  the  output  increased 
to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  a  good 
sulistanli.il  laiin  wagon  fur  llie  Caii.idian 
trade.  While  this  rapid  growth  is  due 
in  a  great  extent  to  the  development  .ind 
opening  up  of  new  country  in  the 
Canadian  North-West,  the  company's 
export  business  has  also  increased  by 
rapid  strides,  ;iiul  it  is  now  shipping 
machines  to  liie  lolluwing  countries : 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Russia,  .Siberia, 
Kngland,  Sweden,  Africa,  and  South 
.America,  and  practically  every  country 
on   the  continent   of   l-Airope. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  the  number 
of  hands  emploved  by  the  company  in 
all  its  branches.  The  Hamilton  shops 
alone  are  manned  by  between  2,500  and 
2,600,  the  greater  proportion  of  whom 
are  highly  skilled  workmen.  Approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent,  of  them  arc  of  tlic 
English-speaking  race  ;  that  is,  either 
Canadians,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  .Scotch- 
men or  Americans.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  liiid  a  concern  of  magnitude  which 
devotes  so  much  attention  to  maintaining 
the    best    conditions   for   its   employees. 

It  not  onlv  protects  its  employees  in 
every  possible  way  and  by  every  known 
means  for  ensuring  the  health  and  safety 
of  workmen  engaged  amongst  wliirring 
machinery,  and  at  dangerous  tasks,  but 
its  "welfare  work"  touches  almost  every 
phase  of  the  workday  life  of  its  em- 
ployees. There  are  no  uncovered  gears 
in  any  International  Company's  works. 
Safet3'  devices  are  used  in  every  position 
where  there  would  be  the  slightest  danger 
without  them.  In  places  where  it  is 
necessary  to  use  emery  wheels,  grind- 
stones, and  other  tools  which  produce 
unhealthy  dust,  the  dust  is  taken  away 
by  exhaust  fans  as   soon  as  it  is  made. 

The  works  are  furnished  with  modern 
sanitary    equipment     which     provides    in 
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every  way  for  tlic  licaltli.  cli-aiiliness,  ai)fl 
physical  well-being  of  all  the  employees. 
The  common  drinking  cnp  has  been 
abolished.  Water  that  is  proved  to  be 
pure  is  snpplieil  at  all  the  works.  .\ 
plentiful  supply  of  light  ami  fresh  air  is 
provided  in  every  place  where  men  or 
women  work.  When  accident  or  sickness 
comes,  as  it  will  even  under  the  most 
model  conditions,  the  company  does  all 
it  can.  It  maintains  its  own  lirst-aid 
hospital,  and  employs  a  physician  and 
trained  nurse.  It  has  its  own  anjbulances, 
and  no  employee  in  need  of  attention  is 
neglected,  lie  or  she  is  given  every  care 
until  such  time  as  a  regular  physician 
can  lake  care  of  the  case.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  to  preserve  the  el'hciency  of 
its  employees  in  every  possible  manner, 
first  because  it  has  realized  and  .icccpted 
the  n\oral  obligation  to  do  so,  unimpelled 
by  any  law,  and  secondly  because  it 
realizes  that  the  welfare  of  its  employees 
is  inseparable  from  its  own  welfare. 

There  are  safety  committees  in  eacli 
one  of  the  shops  who  arc  expected  to 
make  weekly  suggestions  relative  to 
appliances  for  the  protection  of  workmen, 
or  for  the  betterment  of  phj-sical  con- 
ditions in  every  way  tliat  can  possibly 
tend  to  improve  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  work  done.  Nor  docs  tlie  company's 
eflforts  end  at  the  workshops.  It  has 
established  and  supports  the  Employees' 
Henelit  Association.  As  a  member  of  this 
organization  no  man  need  be  worried  by 
the  fear  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  his 
loved  ones  if  he  be  incapacitated  from 
work  by  sickness,  accident,  or  otherwise. 
The  association  guarantees  to  his  depen- 
dents an  income  when  it  is  most  needed. 
To  care  for  those  employees  who  have 
grown  too  old  to  do  eflicient  work,  the 
company  has  arranged  that  all  men  who 
reach  the  age  of  65  and  have  been  20 
years  or  more  in  the  service  may  be 
retired  from  active  work  and  receive  a 
pension  for  the  balance  of  their  lives. 
Women  may  be  retired  at  the  age  of  50 
j'ears.  This  feature  of  the  company's 
activities  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it 
should  be,  but  it  is  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  company's  own  workmen,  and  it 
has  the  cordial  approval  of  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  improving  the  lot  of  the 
working  man  and  woman.  It  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  International  Har- 
vester   Company   to    have    the    Hamilton 


works  pointed  out    as    a    model    pi. ice    in 
which  to  work. 

At  those  works  there  is  a  li.iincd  volun- 
teer lire  department,  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances.  The  woiks  are  served  in  the 
matter  of  publicity  by  Tin-  llitiTcslcr 
W'orlil,  an  excellent  magazine  which 
circulates  througlioul  the  world,  and 
caters  particularly  for  the  interests  of  the 
workmen  and  selling  forces.  It  is  issued 
gratis  to  every  man  who  cares  to  send 
in  his  name  and  address,  ami  maintains 
a  lively  interest  amongst  tlie  various 
corps  of  the  vast  armj'  of  employees  by 
means  of  bright  articles,  chatty  talks, 
and  the  giving  of  honour  where  honour 
is  due.  To  be  privileged,  as  the  writer 
has  been,  to  see  the  Hamilton  works, 
and  to  study  the  wonderful  ramilications 
of  this  great  industrial  enterprise,  is  to 
receive  a  liberal  education  in  the  science 
of  organization,  system,  and  elliciency. 

McKAY,   COLLINS,  AND    COONS 

.\mongst  llie  prominent  re.il  estate  brokers 
of  Hamilton  the  fuMii  of  McKay,  Collins, 
and  Coons  occupies  a  leading  position. 
Although  the  business  has  not  been  estab- 
lished many  years  the  personnel  of  the  firm 
is  composed  of  men  of  mature  experience 
in  real  estate  operations,  men  of  sound 
judgment  who  liave  had  dealings  in  real 
estate  transactions  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  who  have  finally 
settled  on  Hamilton  as  offering  in  tlu-ir 
opinion  the  best  opportunities  for  real  estate 
investments  consistent  with  security. 

Mr.  Walter  McKay  is  a  native  of  Leaming- 
ton, Ontario.  He  has  travelled  extensively 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  real  estate  operations  for  some 
years,  finally  settling  in  Hamilton  in  190S, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  transactions  in  Hamilton 
property. 

Mr,  H.  F.  Collins  was  born  in  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  and  gained  iiis  real  estate  and 
financial  training  in  the  States  some  twelve 
years  ago.  He  has  spent  several  years  in 
the  Canadian  West  and  the  United  States, 
and  finally  settled  in   Hamilton   in   1908. 

Mr.  Salem  Coons  is  a  native  of  Ottawa. 
He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  for  the  past  seven  years, 
being  located  in  Western  Canada  for  some 
time  prior  to  settling  in  Hamilton  two 
years  ago. 
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The  lirm  h.iudle  all  classes  of  real  estate, 
inchiding  factory  sites,  residential  pidperty, 
and  fruit  farms,  but  specialize  ni  lenli.il 
business  property  and  residential  subdivi- 
siiuis  and  suburban  pioperlv  suilalik-  for 
development.  Tliev  .iKo  li.imlli  inve->t- 
ments  on  beh.df  of  distant  clients,  invest 
ing  trust  funds  and  jiegoliating  lo.ms  on 
safe  lust  mortgages  nc-llirig  I'loni  o  to  7 
per  cent,  per  aimum, 

'el 

A.    GORDON    LEES 

Alllioiigh  Ml,  .\.  (iiirdon  I.ees  only  com- 
menced his  business  as  a  real  estate  agent 
in  1910  his  operations  are  of  some  con- 
siderable extent.  Mi'.  Lees  acts  as  agent 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Lees,  Ilobson  iS: 
Co.,  the  well-known  Hamilton  lawyers, 
who  own  and  control  extensive  property 
in  Hamilton  and  district  and  specialize 
in  residential  subdivisions. 

He  also  handles  all  classes  of  insurance 
and  bonds,  ;uk1  is  agent  in  Haniillon 
for  the  following  insurance  companies  : 
the  Employers'  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  of  London,  England  ;  British 
Crown  Insurance  Companj',  of  London, 
England  ;  the  National  Provincial  In- 
surance Company,  Ltd.,  of  London, 
England  ;  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ;  the 
Mutual  Life  of  Canada,  and  others. 

Mr.  A.  Ciordon  Lees  is  a  native  of 
Canada.  Educated  at  Hamilton  Collegiate 
and  W'oodstock  College,  his  first  business 
experience  was  gained  in  the  service  of 
the   Hamilton   I'ire  Insurance  Company. 

ALEXANDER  METHERELL 

Mr.  Alexander  Metherell  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  real  estate  operators 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  He  started  in 
1908,  and  since  then  has  built  up  a  large 
and  solid  business.  While  most  of  his 
energies  have  been  directed  towards  open- 
ing up  and  selling  subdivisions  in  Hamil- 
ton, he  has  not  neglected  central  property, 
and  many  large  deals  have  been  consum- 
mated through  him.  In  addition  to  con- 
ducting his  own  business  he  is  exclusive 
agent  for  several  large  land  companies, 
the  principal  of  whicli  is  the  Hamilton 
Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  who  are  large 
owners  of  land,  not  only  in  Hamilton,  but 
in  other  parts  of  Canada.  Some  idea  of 
the  volume  of  his  business  is  given  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  last  three  years  he 
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has  placed  on  the  market  close  upon  a 
dozen  siilidivisions,  at;i»re}».iting  over  J.ooo 
lots,  and  re(ircsciitin}«  a  tot.il  c.ish  value 
of  over  8650,000.  For  the  most  part  tiiesu 
subdivisions  arc  within  the  city  linuts,  and 
already  several  of  them  are  wcll-nij'h  built 
up.  For  a  s;ife  field  for  investment  lie 
considers  that  Hamilton  is  diflicull  to  beat, 
and  he  supports  this  with  the  following 
examples  of  profits  actually  realized  on 
lots  sold  througli  his  ollice  :  In  September 
iqio  Maple  Leaf  Park  was  placed  on  the 
market,  and  lots  were  sold  at  SS  to  S?o  per 
foot.  One  of  these  lots  sold  to  a  client  at 
the  opening  price  of  820  per  foot— deferred 
p.iyments— was  resold  for  him  within  two 
years  for  Si 25  per  foot  cash,  wliile  many 
olher  lots  on  the  survey  have  been  resold 
for  five  or  six  times  their  original  value. 
In  fact  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
to  buy  a  single  lot  on  the  survey  to-day  for 
less  than  three  times  its  original  value. 

.■\nother  sulidivision  placed  on  the  market 
in  iqio  was  King's  Crescent  Survey.  Here 
the  opening  prices  ranged  from  86  to  ?i2 
per  foot,  and  practically  all  tlie  lots  on  the 
survey  have  been  resold  to  builders  and 
others  at  prices  ranging  from  S16  to  835 
per  foot.  To  give  a  more  recent  illustra- 
tion Mr.  Metherell  quotes  the  following: 
In  the  spring  of  1913  Beaver  Park  Survev 
w-as  placed  on  the  market,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  many  lot  owners  had  sold 
their  holdings  at  as  much  as  85  per  foot 
advance.  These  lots  are  paid  for  in 
monthly  instalments,  and  to  secure  a  profit 
of,  sa\',  8150  per  lot,  or  more  than  cent 
per  cent  on  the  actual  capital  invested  is 
admittedly  a  handsome  return. 

Another  large  and  growing  department 
of  his  business  to  which  Mr.  Metherell  is 
devoting  special  attention  is  the  investment 
department.  He  handles  a  considerable 
amount  of  British  capital,  niainlv  investing 
it  in  first-class  mortgages  yielding  6  to  7 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Metherell  is  a  native  of  St.  .\ndrews, 
Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  George 
Watson's  College,  Edinburgh,  and  started 
his  business  career  with  a  well-known  firm 
of  Edinburgh  stockbrokers.  Coming  to 
Canada  eight  years  ago  he  was  engaged 
for  two  years  with  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  prior  to  entering  tlie  real  estate 
business.  He  has  travelled  Canada  exten- 
sively, and  not  only  has  lie  a  good  know- 
ledge of  conditions  in  Ontario,  both  old 
and  new,  but  also  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
His  opinion  of  real  estate  values  is  in  con- 


slant  demand,  and  he  has  on  several  occa- 
sions been  c.dled  upon  to  give  expert 
evidence  in  l.irge  ar'.iitr.ition  c.isjs. 

THE    NATIONAL    STEEL   CAR    COMPANY. 
LTD. 

The  N.itional  Steel  Car  Coinpaiiv,  Ltd., 
was  incorporated  under  the  Dominion 
Companies  Act  on  July  11,  1912,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  86,ooo,03o,  divided 
into  7  per  cent,  cumulative,  full-paid,  non- 
assessable preference  stock  to  tlie  value  of 
83,000,000,  on  which  dividends  accrue 
from  Novcmlu-r  20,  1912,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  common  stock.  Of  this  capit.i! 
83.500,000  has  already  been  subscribed. 
Tile  organization  of  tiiu  companv  was 
completed  on  July  15,  1912,  and  an 
immediate  start  was  made  with  tlic  plant 
buildings,  etc.,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  the 
company  having  in  hand  an  initial  order 
for  1,500  composite  cars.  The  officers  of 
the  company  at  its  inception  were  : 
president,  Sir  John  Gibson  ;  vice-president, 
Basil  Magor ;  secretarj'-treasurer,  Mostyn 
Lewis  ;  assistant-treasurer  and  purchasing 
agent,  A.  Butze;  accountant,  L.  A.  Rodger. 
The  directors  and  stock  holders  are  :  Sir 
John  Gibson,  Toronto  ;  Basil  Magor. 
Hamilton  ;  \V.  S.  Ross,  Montreal  ;  W'ni. 
Southam,  Hamilton  ;  J.  ].  Scott,  Haniilton  ; 
\V.  K.  Brice,  Montreal  ;  Sir  Henry  PcIIatt. 
Toronto  ;  William  Barclay  Parsons,  New 
York  City.  The  company  spent  approxi- 
mately 700,000  in  buildings  and  plant, 
and  actually  commenced  operations  in 
December  1912,  by  which  time  its  orders 
for  cars  totalled  approximately  2,000.  An 
excellent  site  for  factories  and  shops  was 
secured  at  the  east  end  of  Hamilton,  on 
Burlington  Bay.  This  property  is  reached 
by  switches  from  llie  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  Buffalo  Railroad,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  as  it  is  situated  on  the  bay 
will  in  the  near  future  present  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  able  to 
receive  freight  by  steamer  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  thus  ensuring  the  lowest  possible 
cost  of  transportation  of  raw  material. 

The  main  shop,  measuring  200  by 
800  ft.,  is  divided  into  three  shops,  equipped 
for  the  production  of  all-steel  cars,  all- 
wood  cars,  and  combined  steel  and  wood 
cars.  The  forge  shop  is  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  forging  machinery 
obtainable,  all  forges  serving  machines 
burning  crude  oil.  The  steam  hammers 
vary  in  weight  from  a  few  pounds  up  to 
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2,oiK>    lb.        The    Iruik    shop    is   equiiipcd 
with    the   l.itest   type  of    boring  mills   and 
axle  lathes,  which  are  served    by  ekntiic 
ami  piieum.ilie  hoists,  so  that    Ilie    labour 
ot    li,mdling    is    reduced    to    a    niininunn. 
.All    materials   are   brought   into    the     shop 
by      a      small      2-ton      I'k'clric      Ir.ivelling 
ci-.ine,     while    the    entire     forge     shop     is 
equipped  with  overhead  electric  travelling 
cranes.     The   steel  shop  is  equipped  with 
machinery  calculated  to  produce  work  at 
the  lowest    possible    cost.     The    shearing 
machinery    runs    from   small   25-in.    blade 
shears  up  to   i2o-in.  blades  ;  llie  puncliing 
machinery  is  of   llie    latest   type,  and    the 
large  machines  are   equipped   with    auto- 
matic   spacing    tables    which   are  operated 
by    template,   aiul     (.■liniinalr     lliu     linnian 
element    entirely,    thus    assuring   absolute 
accuracy   in     the     work.     For    each     step 
in    its    erection    tlie   car    is    moved    a     few 
yards    down    the    shop,   the   last  stage    in 
its  steel  construction   being   accomplished 
at  the   end  of   the  shop.      It   is  then  trans- 
ferred  by   a   transfer    table   to   the  centre 
of   the   wood  shop  and  a  similar  method 
followed.     Both   shops  are  equipped  with 
overhead      travelling     cranes,     and     eaeli 
machine   has  an    electric   or  air   hoist   for 
handling  material.      The    cars   pass    from 
the     wood     slio)i    directly    to    the     paint 
shop,  by  way  of  a   transfer   t.ible  measur- 
ing   50    by    260    ft.      The     paint    sliop    is 
166   liy   260   ft.,   .and   contains   ten    tracks 
for   the    storage    of    cars    while    tlie    paint 
is   drying.     A    large    part   of   the  painting 
is   done   by    compressed    air    sprays.     All 
machinery    used     throughout     the     shop, 
with     the     exception      of     a     few     small 
machines   in   the  machine  shop,  is  driven 
by  individual  motor  drives,  the  power  for 
which  is  obtained  from  one  of  the  hydro- 
electric companies. 

The  compan3''s  auxiliarj'  power  house 
for  running  air  compressors  and  furnishing 
steam  for  the  heating  equipment  is  situated 
300  ft.  to  the  west  of  the  main  shop,  and 
is  equipped  with  the  latest  types  of 
all  machinei)'  involved,  including  smoke 
stack  fans,  air  compressors,  and  pumps 
for  water  supply  to  the  shop,  or  for  fire 
purposes.  The  pumps  for  serving  the  oil 
furnaces  with  fuel  oil  are  also  installed 
in  this  building.  All  hand  tools  used 
throughout  the  shop,  such  as  chipping 
hammers,  rivet  hammers,  wood  drills,  etc., 
are  driven  liy  compressed  air  from  these 
air  compressors.  The  shop  is  heated  by 
an    underground  system  of   ducts  running 
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iindcriKMth  the  i-nlirc  sliop,  and  outlets 
are  taken  off  at  intervals,  and  throHij;li 
these  a  blast  of  hot  air  is  blown  by  means 
of  fans  located  at  various  points  around 
the  shop.  To  the  cast  of  the  sitop,  from 
the  centre  of  the  lumber-yard,  stands  tlic- 
dry  kiln  for  kiln-dryinj;  the  Mooring,  rooting, 
and  similar  wood  parts,  used  in  llie  con- 
struction of  the  cars.  At  the  end  of  the 
properly  the  tracks  from  the  paint  shop 
conveying  the  tinislied  cars  converge  into 
a  single  track  and  pass  over  the  scale  so 
that  the  cars  may  be  weighed  and  sten- 
cilled with  their  proper  weight.  The  shop 
is  designed  for  a  capacity  of  35  cars 
a  day,  and  has  been  in  operation  at  its 
capacity  since  December  15th.  Being 
designed  on  a  unit  system,  the  present 
establishment,  which  consists  of  one  unit, 
may  be  increased  by  one  or  two  units 
at  anv  time,  doubling  or  trebling  its 
capacity.  The  shop  has  been  designed 
and  built  bv  men  experienced  in  car- 
building  business,  who  have  had  experience 
in  pr.ictically  every  car-building  plant  on 
the  continent,  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  this  an  ideal  factory. 
Willi  the  great  increase  in  the  oulput 
of  the  primary  industries  of  Canada  there 
is  a  shortage  of  freight  cars  nearly  every 
vear,  and  as  railway  construction  is  pro- 
ceeding apace  and  is  likel)-  to  continue 
for  many  years  to  conic,  an  exceedingly 
bright  future  is  before  the  Steel  Car 
Company.  It  is  producing  a  class  of  car 
specially  suited  to  all  local  needs,  and  in 
its  modern  works  at  Hamilton  is  enabled 
to  build  it  economically  and  effectively. 
In  the  immediate  future  this  industry, 
organized  by  far-seeing  men  of  enter- 
prise, is  likely  to  grow  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  rank  among  the  leading 
manufactories   of   the    Dominion. 

"^ 

THE  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 
LTD. 

An  industry  of  enormous  proportions  is 
that  controlled  by  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Hamilton,  with  works  and  factories 
in  several  other  cities,  and  agencies  and 
branches  all  over  the  Dominion.  The 
companj-  was  incorporated  in  June  lyio 
under  the  Dominion  Companies  Act,  and 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  525,000,000, 
of    w-hich    §10,000,000    is     preferred    and 


$15,000,000  common  stock.  Of  these  stocks 
86,4i)<),;?oo  and  9n,50(5,ix)o  respectively 
have  been  issued.  The  company  is 
further  authorized  to  issue  first  mortgage 
and  collateral  thirty-year  trust  bunds 
to  the  extent  of  S  10,000,000,  and  ol  these 
88,000,000  have  been  issued  to  date. 
This  gigantic  company  owns  and  operates 
the  plants  of  the  following  concerns  : 
the  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company, 
Ltd.  ;  the  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Company  ; 
Canada  Screw  Company,  Ltd.  :  Dominion 
Wire  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
Canada  Holt  and  Nut  Company,  Ltd. 
The  plants  are  situated  at  Montreal  and 
Lachine  in  the  province  of  (Quebec, 
and  at  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Brantford, 
Belleville,  and  Gananoque,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  In  these  works  the 
company  produces  pig-iron,  open-hearth 
steel,  bar  iron,  and  steel  and  shapes, 
forgings,  locomotive  and  car  axles,  track 
spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  horseshoes, 
wrought-iron  pipe  and  fittings,  wire  and 
cut  nails,  tacks,  wood  screws,  and 
other  screws  of  all  kinds,  iron,  steel, 
brass,  copper,  and  bronze  wire,  and  vai  ious 
products  thereof.  The  Steel  Company's 
sales  to  the  public  amount  to  over 
$15,000,000  annually,  and  it  has  in  con- 
stant employment  about  6,000  hands,  witli 
an  annual  pay-roll  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  combined 
operation  of  sucli  concerns  as  tliose 
amalgamated  by  the  Steel  Company  may 
be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the 
net  earnings  of  the  companies  (excluding 
the  Bolt  and  Nut  Company)  for  the  three 
years  prior  to  amalgamation  totalled 
$1,291,917,  but  the  newly  incorporated 
company  in  the  lirst  six  months  of  its 
operations  earned  $7X3,664  or  at  the  rate 
of  $1,567,328  per  annum,  representing  four 
times  the  annual  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonds.  For  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1911,  the  company's  net 
earnings  were  $1,373,522,  but  this  was 
in  a  year  when  the  fiercest  competition 
of  American  companies  had  to  be  met. 
In  presenting  the  annual  report  for 
that  particular  year,  the  president,  Mr. 
C.  S.  W'ilcox,  pointed  out  that  the  demand 
for  the  company's  products  in  Canada  was 
excellent,  but  an  enormous  percentage  of 
the  public's  requirements  was  supplied 
from  the  United  States  at  exceptionally 
low   prices    owing   to    the    depression    in 


ill. it  country,  pai  ticul.ii  ly  in  liii-  (Uni.uid 
lor  pig-iron,  bars,  and  wire  products. 
The  result  of  tliis  depression  was  thai  the 
surplus  from  the  mills  across  liu-  iHnder 
was  "dumped  "  in  Canada  at  a  priie 
representing  a  cut  for  expoil  of  fruni 
50  to  75  cents  pel  Ion  below  the  prices 
asked  by  Ameiic.in  inaiuifactui  ers  in  I  heir 
home  market.  The  Skel  Company  hid 
to  meet  tiiis  competition  and  other  dis- 
advantages, and  yet  sliowed  the  handsome 
profits  referred  to.  So  promising  was  the 
future  for  the  company's  operations  in 
Cmada  that  in  the  next  vear  consideral'le 
additions  were  made  to  the  pi. nils.  .\1 
Hainilloii,  for  instance,  a  blooming  mill, 
billet  mill,  rod  and  bar  mill,  and  two 
50-ton  open-hearth  furnaces  were  installed 
and  equipped  with  the  finest  niacliineiy 
procurable.  To  the  citj'  of  Hamilton  the 
presence  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada 
means  a  very  great  deal.  Not  only  does 
it  give  employment  to  liuiuhetls  of  local 
residents,  but  the  ready  call  which  other 
manufacturers  and  builders  have  on  finished 
material,  such  as  pig-iron,  steel  bars,  etc.. 
enables  a  vigorous  expansion  of  the  city 
to  be  carried  on,  and  a  steady  demand 
lor  orders  to  be  met.  What  is  line  in  this 
respect  of  Hamillon  is  equally  true  of 
the  other  centres  in  which  the  great 
industry  is  carried  on  by  the  company. 
Hamilton  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
Dominion,  througli  the  operations  of  the 
Steel  Company,  w'hich  permit  of  the  cheap 
construction  of  works  and  plants.  The 
directors  of  this  great  enterprise  are  ; 
Mr.  Charles  .Alexander,  .Sir  Kdmund  Osier, 
M.I'.,  Mr.  Cyrus  A.  15irge,  lion.  Win. 
(iibson,  Messrs.  Lloj'd  Harris,  F.  H. 
Whilton,  Robert  Hobson,  W.  D.  Matthews, 
John  Milne,  William  Southam,  and  Charles 
Seward  Wilcox.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  president 
of  the  Company,  and  the  other  executive 
ofticers  are  :  vice-president,  Mr.  Cyrus 
A.  Birge ;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Mr.  K.  Hobson  ;  assist.uil 
general  manager,  Mr.  F.  II.  Wliittou  ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  11.  H.  Champ; 
assistant-treasurer,  Mr.  H.  S.  .Vlexander  ; 
and  assistant-secretary,  Mr.  Corbett  I'". 
Whitton.  The  Steel  Company  of  Canad.i, 
Ltd.,  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
industrial  factors  in  the  Dominion,  and  its 
operations  tend  to  make  Canada  more  and 
more    self-contained    and   self-reliant. 
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cities 


ROM  riverside  liamlet 
to  metropolis  in  some 
eighty  years,  with 
each  succeeding  year 
eclip>ing  the  records 
of  progress  of  the 
past,  London  is  one 
of  the  Canadian 
that  has  laid   a  solid  foundation    for 


its  future  advancement.  In  population,  in 
new  buildings,  in  assessment,  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  and  in  manufacturing  out- 
put, no  retrograde  movement  is  recorded, 
while  during  the  past  few  years  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  these  factors  of 
material  advancement  shows  a  greatly 
accelerated  growtli.  The  principal  reason 
I  for  this  is  found  in  London's  position  as  a 
distributing  centre  for  the  wliole  of  the 
Dominion.  The  wonderful  development 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  Canadian  West 
has  created  a  hitherto  unprecedented 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  of  almost 
every  description,  and  the  Western  market 
is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  Eastern, 
and  probably  faster  than  any  other  market 
for  manufactured  goods  in  the  world.  This 
notable  change  in  trade  conditions  has  also 
made  London  a  most  desirable  centre  for 
the  profitable  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  many  articles  of  universal  utility.     Much 


of  the  raw  material  whicli  is  used  in 
Canadian  factories  comes  from  across  tlic 
International  boundary,  and  accessibility 
of  the  citv  to  the  sources  of  supply  of  nianv 
raw  and  unfinished  products  has  always 
given  London  a  marked  advantage.  In 
the  Western  Ontario  peninsula  alone  the 
cit}'  has  a  home  market  of  upwards  of 
a  million  people. 

Standing  upon  the  banks  of  tlie  River 
Thames,  in  a  well-wooded  and  picturesque 
district,  London  enjoys  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages from  a  residential  view-point.  .As 
an  educational  centre  of  more  than  usual 
importance,  its  institutions  cover  all 
branches  of  learning,  from  some  eighteen 
public  schools  with  thirty  kindergarten 
classes,  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
to  tlie  Western  University  with  a  complete 
curriculum  of  higher  education  including 
arts,  medicine,  and  divinity.  There  is,  too, 
a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  the  Provincial  Hygienic 
Institute  dealing  with  epidemiology, 
pathology,  bacteriology,  parasitology, 
chemistry,  and  sanitary  engineering.  The 
Collegiate  Institute  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
province,  and  the  Catholic  Board  of  Edu- 
cation control  nine  separate  schools  with 
an  enrolment  of  over  a  thousand  pupils. 
There  are  many  other  private  educational 
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institutions  and  schools  of  music  and 
business  education.  A  movement  is  now 
afoot  to  improve  and  enlarge  tlie  activities 
of  the  Western  Ujiiversity,  degrees  from 
which  rank  with  the  best  universities  of 
the  Dominion.  A  civic  Industrial  and  Art 
School  is  doing  good  work  in  increasing 
efficiency  by  industrial  and  vocational 
training.  London  is  also  an  important 
centre  of  religious  endeavour,  being  the 
seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Huron  (.Anglican)  and 
London  (Roman  Catholic).  St.  Paul's  and 
St.  Peter's  are  two  magnificent  calhedraL. 

To  these  educational  and  religious 
advantages  may  be  added  the  benefits 
arising  from  a  situation  in  one  of  tlie 
richest  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Dominion,  Compared  with  the  majority 
of  Canadian  cities,  the  cost  of  living  is 
low.  A  farmer's  market  held  three  times 
a  week,  one  of  the  largest  kind  in  Canada, 
brings  the  produce  of  the  farm,  market 
garden,  and  dairy  directly  to  the  consumer. 

Splendidly  equipped  and  thoroughly 
modern  institutions  are  provided  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  aged,  and  orphaned,  the 
City  Hospital — the  "  Victoria  " — being  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Dominion.  London, 
however,  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  Canada  ; 
it   has   practically   no   slums,  and    typhoid 
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uvcr  IS  unknown.  'I"Ik-  hitter  f:ict  is 
Inrjjcly  due  to  the  purity  of  the  water 
supply  :uul  perfect  sewerage  system,  to 
whicli  must  be  added  tl>e  benefits  arising 
from  a  series  of  parks,  which  allord 
splendid  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion for  young  and  old.  Tiie  Parks  Board, 
appointed  in  H)i2,  controls  and  maintains 
over  300  acres  of  public  playgrounds,  of 
which  Kivcrside  l';irk  is  a  spot  of  much 
natural  beauty.  The  city  has  a  specially 
org.mi/ed  commercial  body — the  London 
Industrial  Bureau — a  thoroughly  represen- 
tative semi-oflicial  organization  created 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  any  move- 
ment which  has  for  its  end  the  develop- 
ment and  increased  prosperity  of  tlie 
community. 

The  facts  and  figures  recorded  here  are 
collected  by  this  body  and  testify  to  the 
progress  the  cit\"  has  made  in  every  direc- 
tion, especially  during  the  past  few  years. 
Population,  for  instance,  has  recorded  an 
increase  every  year  since  London  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1854.  During  the 
past  3  years  there  have  been  consider- 
ably greater  increases.  The  figures  for  the 
years  1891,  1901,  1911,  1912,  and  1913  are 
3i,:!40,  39,059,  46,727,  48,123  and  55,000 
respectively. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  business 
transactions  completed  annually  as  in- 
dicated by  the  bank  clearings,  forms  a  fair 
index  of  a  city's  progress,  and  in  this 
respect  too,  London  shows  a  continuous 
and  substantial  percentage  of  increase. 
The  figures  compiled  by  the  local  bank 
clearing  association  show  that  London's 
annual  bank  clearings  have  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  10  years.  In  the 
past  5  years,  1909  to  1913  inclusive, 
there  was  an  increase  of  §28,627,365  or 
over  45  per  cent.  The  increase  during  the 
past  3  years  is  almost  27  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  :>S  per  cent,  during  the 
3  preceding  years,  1908  to  1910.  The 
clearings  for  1903  were  §42,848,577,  for 
1906  §58,063,826,  for  1909  §62,093,337, 
for  1911  §71,554,221,  for  1912  §84,525,961, 
and  for  191 3  §90,720,702.  There  arc,  in 
London,  branches  of  11  chartered  banks 
with  numerous  urban  and  suburban 
offices,  7  savings  and  loan  companies,  and 
the  head  offices  of  several  insurance 
companies. 

Another  phase  of  civic  development  is 
recorded  annually  in  the  figures  of  the 
building  permits  issued  for  new  buildings. 
In    this,    too,   the     London    figures    show 


rem.irkable  increases,  which  were  main- 
tained during  the  period  when  decreases 
in  percentages  of  the  building  permits 
of  Canadian  cities  were  general.  In  ii)io 
the  permits  amounted  in  value  to  §.805,074, 
in  11)11  to  §1,036,980,  aiul  in  11)12  to 
§i,i3<),ioS.  The  total  for  last  year  was 
81,789,920,  of  which  $438,500  was 
expended  in  new  factories  and  ware- 
houses, §121,780  in  stores  ;ind  oflice 
buildings,  §49,400  in  cluncli  l>uildings, 
§130,604  in  public  schools,  §130,000  in 
hospital  additions,  §744,2()i  in  dwelling 
houses,  §85,000  in  apartment  houses  and 
§207,252  in  small  buildings  and  additions. 

The  number  of  real  estate  transfers 
during  the  past  2  years  is  also  significant. 
In  the  4  years  preceding  this  period 
the  average  was  but  a  little  over  900  per 
annum.  In  191 1  928  transfers  were 
effected,  as  coinjiared  with  1,116  in  1912 
and  1,352  in  1913.  The  amount  of  money 
involved  in  191 2  was  §1,923,335  and 
in  1913  82,505,987,  an  increase  of  over 
30  per  cent.  Real  estate  values  in  London 
have  increased  considerably  during  the 
past  fcvi-  \'ears,  but  there  has  been  none  of 
the  frenzied  speculation  in  land  that  lla^ 
been  so  marked  a  feature  in  other  parts  of 
the  countr}'. 

The  total  assessment  of  the  city,  which 
has  increased  with  remarkable  uniformity 
during  the  past  30  years,  also  shows 
greater  increases  during  tht  past  two 
years,  and  a  comparison  of  the  per  capita 
assessment  of  London,  with  th.it,  even  of 
the  more  conservative  eastern  cities,  will 
show  that  the  metropolis  of  Western 
Ontario  is  a  long  way  below  the  average 
in  the  matter  of  assessment.  A  revision 
is  now  being  made  which  will  bring 
assessments  a  little  nearer  to  the  actual 
value  of  London  realty. 

The  Canadian  market  for  manufactured 
goods  of  almost  every  description  is 
probably  the  greatest  growing  market  in 
the  world  to-day.  The  Dominion  is  im- 
porting goods  to  the  value  of  appro.\imately 
§2,000,000  a  da)'  for  every  working  day 
in  the  year,  and  the  country  is  being 
settled  and  developed  with  greater  rapidity 
than  any  other  in  the  world's  history. 
London  has,  in  addition  to  a  home  market 
of  upwards  of  a  million  people  in  the 
Western  Ontario  peninsula,  unsurpassed 
transportation  facilities  for  a  Dominion- 
wide  trade.  The  large  Eastern  markets 
arc  mostly  within  a  few  hours'  journey, 
and  the  citj'  lies  as  near  the  rapidly 
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developing   Canadian    West    as   any    oilier 
Kastern  l.d>our  centre. 

As  a  railway  ceiilie  l.niidon  is  ol  great 
imjiorlance.  ICveiy  day  in  the  year  69 
passenger  and  189  freight  Ir.iins  arrive 
and  depart  lioin  llie  eily.  I'oiu  liiuik 
and  7  In'.incli  lines  ladi.ile  fioin  the 
centre,  .nul  there  is  also  a  eoiiipitilive 
water  route  for  shippers.  This  is  by  the 
city-owned  road — to  be  electrilied  and 
operatic!  by  the  iininicipality  this  year — to 
Port  Stanley,  London's  harbour  on  Lake 
Krie.  With  cheap  freight  and  passengei' 
rates  this  lailwav  piaclieally  places  London 
on  the  lake,  and  in  connection  with  lake 
steamship  lines  affords  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  I'liited  Slates  and  Canadian 
lake  ports.  This  route  is  used  to  great 
advantage  by  manufacturers  for  the 
transportation  of  raw  and  semi-finished 
materials  and  fuel.  One  instance  will 
show  its  economic  value.  The  freight 
on  a  ton  of  steam  coal  from  Pittsburg  to 
London  via  Port  Stanley  is  §1.53.  By  the 
Niagara  frontier  the  freight  would  be  42 
cents  more  per  ton.  As  all  the  railways 
entering  London  arc  connected  with  the 
city-owned  road  by  intcrswitching,  the 
price  mentionetl  is  usually  f.o.b.  factory, 
nearly  all  London's  factories  being  on 
trackage. 

London  is  justly  celebrated  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  labour.  A  large 
percentage — estimated  at  80  per  cent,  of 
the  industrial  workers — own  their  own 
homes,  a  fact  which  augurs  agreeable 
living  conditions.  Serious  labour  troubles 
are  practically  unknown,  and  the  variety  of 
occupations  which  the  established  factories 
afford  provides  a  supply  of  skilled  labour 
of  almost  every  kind. 

London's  factories,  covering  some  75 
distinct  lines  of  manufacture,  number  241 
and  employ  in  the  aggregate  upwards 
of  12,000  people.  Among  the  leading 
industries  are  over  a  dozen  firms  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  Montreal 
alone  exceeding  London's  cigar  output. 
Here  also  are  the  largest  stove  works  in 
the  British  Empire,  employing  1,500  men. 
Other  industries  include  wire  and  iron 
works,  a  confectionery  factory,  brass 
works,  an  office  and  store  fitting  factory, 
a  garment  factory,  several  foundries,  a 
tannery,  a  box  factory,  a  shoe  factory, 
a  brewery,  a  biscuit  factory,  an  engine 
factory,  several  wood-working  shops,  a 
spice  factory,  an  agricultural  implement 
factory,  rolling  mills,  and  many  others. 


LONDON,    ONT. 

1.   A   RES.L.EM.AL  StKEKT.  ..    F.KMERS'   MaKKET.  3.   CORNEK  OE   DfNI.AS  AND   R,C„>,OX„   STREETS. 


4.  KiciiMoxD  Street. 
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The  price  of  factory  sites  in  ideal 
positions  is  very  low.  A  few  luindred 
dollars  will  secure  a  site  which  would  in 
all  probability  cost  as  many  thousands  in 
manv  of  the  large  eastern  centres.  Kxten- 
sive  acreage  recently  added  to  the  city 
with  every  requirement  of  the  manu- 
facturer, has  the  additional  inducement 
of  fixed  assessment  for  15  years  with 
a  tax  of  only  fifteen  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  assessment  tu'ing  low  and  there 
being  no  tax  whatever  on  buildings  and 
equipment  during  the  period  mentioned, 
the  taxation  is  nominal  in  amount  and 
provides  an  unusually  substantial  bonus 
for  new  industries.  London  has  all  the 
powers  under  the  Municipal  Act  granted 
to  Ontario  cities,  in  the  matter  of  offering 
inducements  to  manufacturers,  and  with 
the  natural  and  other  advantages  enumer- 
ated above  enjovs  an  unusual  combination 
of  f.avourable  conditions.  Natural  gas  is 
piped  to  the  city  limits  and  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  available  shortly  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  at  an  economical  figure. 

Substantial  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  London  as  a  distributing  centre  is 
found  in  the  number  of  strongly  estab- 
lished wholesale  houses  dealing  in  almost 
every  line  of  merchandise.  London  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  second  wholesale 
distributing  centre  in  Ontario,  and  London 
travellers  cover  Canada  from  Halifax  to 
Vancouver. 

London's  home  market,  the  Western 
Ontario  peninsula,  has  increased  in 
population  by  over  30,000  in  the  last  10 
years,  as  shown  by  the  latest  Government 
census.  This  home  market  of  upwards 
of  a  million  people  within  a  radius  of  100 


miles  ami  the  l.irger  l^a^tern  and  Western 
markets  easily  accessible  with  direct  r.iil 
and  steamer  connections,  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  profitable  trading  with,  and 
distribution  to,  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
'riicre  is,  in  fact,  every  indication  of  a 
period  of  great  development  and  prosptiitv. 


THE  McCLARY    MANUFACTURING  COM 
PANY,  LTD. 

This  company  manufactures  every 
description  of  stoves,  ranges,  enamelled 
ware,  tin  and  copper  ware,  and  kitchen 
furnishings  of  all  kinds.  The  most  up-to- 
date  and  efficient  processes,  together  witli 
much  ingenious  patent  machinery,  are 
utilized  by  the  company  in  its  various 
departments.  The  yearly  sales  total  no 
less  a  sum  tlian  $4,000,000,  and  the  vnhime 
of  trade  is  constantly  expanding. 

The  company  specially  point  out  that  its 
goods  are  made  solely  and  particularly  for 
the  Canadian  trade,  and  that  the  always 
increasing  demand  upon  the  resources  of 
its  plant  allow  no  opportunity  to  cultivate 
any  export  trade.  Its  customers  are  spread 
all  over  the  Dominion,  as  in  addition  to  the 
parent  house  there  are  now  branch  ware- 
houses at  St.  lohn,  N.B.,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Edmonton,  and  X'ancouver.  The  trade 
reports  from  these  centres  all  point  out  that 
the  industry,  large  as  it  is,  is  still  but  in  its 
infancy  and  must  inevitably  progress. 

There  are  at  present  employed  upwards 
of  1,500  hands,  divided  among  a  great 
variety  of  branches  of  manufacture,  some 
of  these  being  moulders,  machinists, 
pattern-makers,     stove      mounters,     range 


builders,  metal  polislll•r^.  ekcli  ojilalers, 
electricians,  tinsmiths,  and  carpenters, 
besides  the  various  machine  operators 
necessary  in  the  different  (Upartmenls.  The 
su|->plv  of  labour  is  laigelv  obtained  from 
local  sources,  but  m.tnv  of  the  men  liave 
been  drawn  from  countries  whicli  >peci.ilize 
in  certain  goods  tliat  the  company  manu- 
facture, the  tin  .uul  ii nn-wnikers  cnniing 
from  South   Wales. 

With  such  .iniple  resources  as  the  com- 
pany possess,  it  is  a  very  keen  buyer  in  llie 
great  markets  for  raw  materials,  the  hn  gesl 
part  of  these,  including  pig-iron,  sheet  and 
steel,  tin-plates,  galvanized  iron,  etc.,  being 
imported  from  Great  Hritain  and  the 
I'nited  States,  and  to  some  extent  from 
Canadian  sources.  With  the  development 
of  the  mines  in  ICastern  Canada  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  larger  use  will  be  made,  in  due 
time,  of  the  Dominion's  wealth  of  minerals. 

The  business  was  established  by  John 
McClary  as  far  back  as  1849,  and  he  has 
seen  it  grow  from  a  modest  workshop, 
employing  but  a  few  hands,  to  a  large  and 
well-equipped  factory  with  an  army  of 
workmen. 

The  president,  Mr.  lulm  McClary, 
although  well  on  in  years,  is  still  very 
active  in  the  supervision  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  business,  and,  having  grown 
up  with  it  as  he  has,  possesses  that  essential 
practical  knowledge  of  the  minute  details 
which  has  gone  to  make  for  the  company's 
success. 

The  company  has  an  autliorized  capital 
of  $3,000,000,  and  associated  with  Mr.  John 
McClary  in  the  directorate  is  Mr.  W.  M. 
Gartshore,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  II. 
Pope,  secretary. 
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HARVESTING. 


lANITORA  is  the  most 
easterl)'  of  the  tliree 
Prairie  Provinces.  It 
may  be  said  to  He 
ahiiost  midway  be- 
tween the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  southern  bound- 
ary is  the  49th  parallel  ;  the  northern 
boundary  is  the  Xorth-West  Territories. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  province  of  Ontario  and  on 
the  west  by  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 
In  area  this  province  approximates  closely 
to  the  other  Prairie  Provinces.  It  consists 
of  231,926  square  miles  of  land  and  19,906 
square  miles  of  water,  giving  a  total  area 
of  251,832  square  miles.  It  was,  however, 
only  ill  the  year  1912  that  Manitoba  attained 
its  present  proportions.  In  that  year  the 
boundaries  of  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and 
Quebec  were  modified  and  tlie  former 
province  received  178,100  square  miles  of 
additional  territory.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
square  miles  included  within  this  province 
will  convey  to  the  mind  the  same  idea 
of  space  as  the  statement  tliat  Manitoba 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  entire 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Upon  a 
population     basis     New     Zealand     is,     of 
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course,  greatly  the  more  important 
territory  of  the  two.  But  the  future 
holds  in  store  many  surprises,  not  the 
least  of  which  probably  will  be  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  such  territories  as  the 
province  of  Manitoba. 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  point  to 
examine  as  far  as  possible  the  increase 
that  this  province  has  already  shown  in 
its  population.  In  1871  Manitoba  in- 
cluded 25,228  persons.  By  1881  this 
total  had  increased  to  65,260.  A  much 
greater  increase  occurred  in  the  next 
decade,  for  in  1891  the  population  was 
recorded  by  the  Dominion  census  as 
152,506.  For  the  next  10  vears  the 
increase  was  maintained,  the  census  of 
1901  showing  255,211  persons.  Then 
commenced  the  great  influx  of  immigra- 
tion that  had  made  Canada  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  so-called  "  new 
countries."  Of  the  settlers  who  poured 
into  the  Dominion,  Manitoba  secured  its 
share,  and  the  population  jumped  in  10 
years  from  255,211  to  455,614.  The 
precise  increase  in  population  subsequent 
to  igii  must  remain  at  present  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  since  the  most  recent 
official  census  is  the  one  referring  to 
that   year.     Figures  exist,  however,  which 
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portray  the  yearly  increase  brought  about 
by  immigration.  The  increase  from  this 
source  in  the  year  igii-12  was  43,477, 
and  in  the  year  1912-13,  43,813.  For  the 
most  part  immigration  has  settled  the 
southern  portion  of  the  province,  but 
few  settlers  having  penetrated  the  almost 
unknown  country  lying  north  of  the  52nd 
parallel. 

Although  many  of  the  physical  features 
of  Manitoba  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  prairie  country,  yet  it  has 
one  that  is  peculiar  to  itself — in  that  it 
has  the  largest  lakes  in  the  prairie  belt 
and  the  largest  mountains  east  of  the 
Rockies.  It  has  swift-flowing  rivers  and 
land  elevations,  locally  called  mountains. 

The  centre  of  the  province  from  south 
to  north  bears  every  evidence  of  having 
been  materially  affected  by  glacial  opera- 
tions during  the  ice  period  in  the  ages 
long  past.  In  this  belt,  extending  down 
into  Minnesota,  in  the  United  States,  the 
shores  of  an  old  lake  can  readily  be 
traced  on  all  sides,  and  the  country  in- 
tervening bears  strong  evidence  of  having 
been  long  under  water.  The  lake  thus 
formed  through  the  overflowing  waters 
is  called  Lake  Agassiz,  without  the  bounds 
of  which  this  fertile  steppe  lies. 

Through     this     valley    flows     the     Red 
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River  nortluvard  into  l-;ikc  Wimiipcf;, 
which,  with  Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winni- 
pegosis  to  tlie  west  ^in  reality  one 
chained  body)  find  their  ontlet  in  Hud- 
son Bay. 

Central  Canada  occnpies  a  jjreat  portion 
of  three  Prairie  Steppes.  The  First  Prairie 
Steppe  contains  about  (>.i)Oo  square  miles, 
and  lies  within  Manitoba.  M  the  Inter- 
national border  it  is  about  50  miles  wide, 
jjradually  wideninj"  to  250  miles,  when  it 
reaches  the  escarpment  or  face  of  the 
ridge  formed  bv  the  Riding  Mountains, 
Duck  Mountains,  and  Porcupine  Hills  ; 
here  is  also  its  termination.  Then  com- 
mences the  Second  Prairie  Steppe,  which 
extends  into  Saskatchewan  on  the  west. 
The  slope  of  the  southern  region  is 
from  800  ft.  above  sea-level  at  the  4gth 
parallel  to  710  ft.  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
the  same  incline  is  continued  througli 
Northern  Manitoba  and  beyond  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

A  portion  of  South-Westeni  Manitoba 
also  lies  within  the  Second  Prairie 
Steppe,  which  extends  north-westerly 
into  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  Its 
average  elev.ation  is  1,600  ft.  In  a  great 
portion  of  this  steppe  the  soil  is  fully  as 
fertile  as  the  land  in  the  Red  River 
valley,  and  much  of  it  is  adapted  to 
wheat  growing.  This  cereal,  as  well  as 
oats,  barlej',  and  the  more  liardv  cereals 
and  roots,  flourishes  even  in  tlie  northern 
country. 

All  Manitoba  belongs  to  tlie  Hudson 
Bay  drainage  system,  and  practicallj'  all  of 
the  precipitation  of  the  province  reaches 
the  sea  by  the  subsidiary  Lake  Winnipeg 
system.  For  this  drainage,  the  Great  Lakes 
of  the  province,  with  an  area  of  about 
10,000  square  miles,  arc  the  reservoirs. 
The  drainage  of  the  extreme  south-east 
reaches  Hudson  Bay  mostly  by  the  way 
of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  through  the 
Winnipeg  River,  which  flows  into  Lake 
Winnipeg  near  the  southern  extremity. 
Lake  W'innipeg  is  drained  into  Hudson 
Bay  by  the  Xelson  River ;  Southern  and 
Western  Manitoba  are  drained  by  the 
Red  River  of  the  north  and  by  the 
Assiniboine,  its  principal  affluent.  The 
remainder  of  the  province  is  drained  by 
minor  rivers,  most  of  which  have  their 
courses  east  and  west  of  the  lakes. 

The  rivers  all  run  from  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  province  to  the  lower 
levels  in  the  centre. 

In  point  of  magnitude  the  lakes  follow 


this      order :      Winnipeg,      Winnipegosis, 
Manitoba,  Swan,  and  Shoal   Lakes. 

The  rivers  in  order  are  :  Red,  .\ssini- 
boine,  Winnipeg,  and  Pembina,  all  having 
sever.d  tribnt.iries. 

The  mountain  elevations  arc  tlie  Porcu- 
pine, the  Duck,  and  the  Riding  Ridges 
in  the  west  ;  the  Turtle  and  the  Tiger 
Hills  in  the  south. 

The  three  great  lakes,  Winnipeg,  Win- 
nipegosis, and  Manitoba,  deserve  more 
detailed  mention  since  they  possess 
commercial  interest.  Lake  Winnipeg  is 
a  large  body  of  water  ami  may  almost 
be  included  amongst  the  great  lakes  of 
the  Dominion.  It  is  navigable  from  the 
month  of  the  Red  River  at  the  soulli  end 
to  Nelson  River  at  the  north  end,  a  distance 
of  300  miles,  by  steamers  of  a  draught  of 
10  ft.  Since  tlie  completion  of  the  locks 
at  St.  Andrews,  40  miles  of  navigation 
have  been  added,  enabling  steamboats  to 
pass  up  the  Red  River  to  Winnipeg.  The 
traflic  on  the  lake  is  considerable,  fishing 
operations  being  extensively  carried  on. 
Two  fish  hatcheries  have  been  est.ablislied 
near  to  the  lake  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. Dredging  is  now  progressing  at  the 
Red  River  and  at  other  points,  and  there 
is  every  possibility  that  tlie  lake  will  assume 
an  increased  importance  commercially  in 
the  near  future. 

Lake  Winnipegosis  is  connected  at  the 
southern  end  with  the  Canadian  Northern 
Raihvav  at  Winnipegosis  ;  it  is  navigable 
from  this  point  in  a  northerly  direction 
for  120  miles  for  vessels  with  a  draught 
of  7  ft.  The  steamers  to  be  found  upon 
its  waters  are  principally  engaged  in  fishing 
and  lumbering.  This  lake  is  surrounded 
bv  a  timber  country  and  good  agricultural 
land,  and  its  waters  yield  whitefish,  trout, 
and  pickerel  of  a  high  quality. 

Lake  Manitoba  is  connected  at  its 
southern  end  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Canadian  Northern  Railways  at  Oak 
Point  and  Totogau.  It  is  navigable  from 
these  points  northward  to  Gypsumville,  a 
distance  of  125  miles,  by  steamers  drawing 
5^  ft.  Dredging  is  being  carried  on  to 
improve  small  harbours  to  a  depth  that 
will  accommodate  vessels  drawing  4J  ft. 
There  are  now  several  steamers  navigating 
the  lake  engaged  in  carrying  lumber  and 
gypsum.  The  surrounding  country  is 
agricultural,  and  when  the  country  is 
more  settled  the  navigation  on  this  lake 
will  be  of  considerable  importance. 

Of     the     rivers,     the     most     important 
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commercially  is  the  Red  River,  wliieli 
is  navigable  from  its  mouth  in  l..ike 
Winnipeg  lo  Winnipeg  city,  a  distance 
of  45  miles,  by  steamers  of  lo-fl.  drauglil. 
It  is  also  navigable  from  Winnipeg  by 
stern-wheel  steamers  of  2-fl.  draught  to 
Grand  Forks  in  the  stale  of  North  Dakota. 

The  climate  of  Manitoba  is  apt  lo  run  lo 
extremes.  I'nlil  tin-  full  severity  oi  Hie 
winter  has  been  .ictually  experienced,  how- 
ever, the  extent  to  which  the  dry  natuie  of 
the  cold  detracts  from  its  sharpness  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  With  the  temperature 
30°  below  zero,  the  atmosphere  is  usually  still 
and  the  sun  shining  brightly.  The  absence 
of  wind  in  extremely  cold  weather  is 
indeed  a  I'e.iUne  of  the  Manitolian  winter. 
It  rarely  happens,  therefore,  that  the 
winter  is  dreaded  for  its  own  sake.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  preferred  to 
the  summer  months,  when  the  temperature 
is  sometimes  inconveniently  high. 

Probably  Manitoba's  greatest  asset  is  its 
soil,  w-hich  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep, 
rich  mould  or  loam,  inexhaustible  in  its 
productiveness,  especially  in  the  centre 
belt  of  the  province.  It  is  slightly  lighter 
in  the  extreme  east  and  west,  in  the 
higlier  lands.  Though  especially  adapted 
to  wlieat  growing,  the  piovince  raises  all 
other  field  crops  and  garden  products 
bountifully,  there  being  ample  rainfall  and 
plenty  of  summer  sun  in  every  district 
for  all  purposes. 

The  opportunities  which  Manitoba  offers 
to  the  settler  have  been  well  set  out  by 
the  Minister  of  .Vgriculture  in  the  Provincial 
Government.  "  The  classes  most  desired 
now,"  he  said,  recently,  "are  those  who 
will  go  on  the  land — farm  labourers, 
domestic  servants,  and  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  take  up  land  and  become 
settlers.  There  is  also  employment  for 
tradesmen  in  the  cities,  on  the  railways, 
and  in  the  lumbering  districts.  The 
Government  of  Manitoba  have  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  farmers  a  sum  of  #10,000 
to  assist  in  paying  the  passage  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay  their  full  fares. 
This  applies  to  farm  labourers  and  domestic 
servants.  As  the  farmers  require  workers 
they  will  make  application  to  the  head 
office  of  the  Government  in  W'innipeg, 
and  thereupon  the  offices  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  w'ill  be  communi- 
cated w-ith,  the  requirements  being  made 
known.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
applications  for  upwards  of  200  farm 
labourers  and  domestics.     Settlers  arriving 
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in  M:initoha  will  be  l;iki-ii  in  cIkuj'o  bv 
our  innnigralion  olYiccrs  in  Winnipeg. 
They  will  be  given  all  the  necessary 
information  conccn\infj  the  province,  and 
will  be  accompanieil  lo  the  district  where 
homesteads  are  available. 

"We  require  thousands  ol  settlers  who 
will  engai^e  in  mixed  tanning  in  Manitoba. 
Beef,  pork,  nnitton.  poultry,  butter,  eggs, 
and  cream  all  command  a  very  liigh  price, 
and  there  is  a  good  market  for  all  products 
of  the  farm  in  Winnipeg.  Last  year  large 
quantities  of  produce  were  imported  from 
the  eastern  provinces  and  from  the  I'nitcd 
States  to  supply  the  Winnipeg  market. 
One  packing  house  alone  imported  from 
the  United  States  52,000  sheep,  124  car- 
loads of  hog  products,  25  car-loads  of 
eggs,  and  milk  and  cream  to  the  extent 
of  S 102 ,000  worth.  The  past  year  gave  us 
an  increase  in  production  per  acre  in  all 
grain.  Poultry  farming  is  very  much  on 
the  increase,  and  so  is  dairy  farming,  11 
new  creameries  having  been  established  in 
the  province  last  year,  and  we  have  room 
for  many  more.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be  a 
surprise  to  those  who  think  tliat  we  can 
only  produce  wheat  in  our  province. 

"We  also  invite  manufacturers  to  locate 
in  Manitoba,  where  we  have  abundance 
of  cheap  power.  The  extension  of  our 
boundaries  north  to  Hudson  Bay,  including 
Port  Xelson,  has  given  us  unlimited  water 
power  on  the  Xelson  River,  greater  than 
that  of  the  great  Niagara.  In  the  northern 
portions  of  the  province,  newly  added, 
there  is  practically  untold  wealth,  including 
valuaV)le  timber,  mining,  and  agricultural 
lands.  The  extension  places  Manitoba  in 
an  equal  position  with  the  other  great 
provinces  of  the  Dominion.  The  area  of 
land  under  cultivation  in  Manitoba  has 
increased  from  4,987,498  acres  in  igo8  to 
6,165,915  acres  at  the  present  time.  Its 
population  is  now  estimated  at  500,000. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  province  and  the  extension 
of  its  educational  system,  a  wide  field  has 
been  opened  up  for  teachers  who  are 
properly  qualified  for  their  work.  British 
teachers  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  thus  offered  should  apply 
in  advance  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  at  Winnipeg. 

"  Manitoba  affords  plentiful  openings  for 
the  safe  investment  of  capital,  both  in  city 
property  and  farm  lands,  though  caution 
will  have  to  be  taken  not  to  purchase  land 
that  is  too  far  from  the  business  centres. 


More  money  is  required  lo  assist  in  the 
further  development  of  the  province,  and 
we  look  to  British  investors  to  provide 
their  share  of  tliis  in  the  future  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past." 

Whilst  mere  figures  are  frequenllv 
uninteresting  and  occasionally  misleading, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  insert  at  this  point 
a  few  groups  showing  the  area  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 
and  the  production  of  these  crops  in  certain 
years.  The  areas  for  nyx>,  1905,  1906, 
and  191 1  are  census  figures,  but  those  for 
1912  are  estimated  from  reports  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Government  with  the 
census  ligures  of  1911  as  the  basis  of 
computation. 


of  which  provides  direct  comniiinicatiou 
to  the  fniled  Stales.  The  third  ii\\\d 
traiiscontinenl.d  line,  the  Ciiaiul  Tiiink 
Pacific,  is  now  being  constructed  into 
lirandou.  while  the  Canadian  Northern 
have  expressed  their  intention  of  con- 
slriicling  a  4-track  system  as  far  east  as 
Kort  William. 

Willi  lluse  Ir.insporlalion  facilities,  it 
is  nol  surprising  that  Brandon  is  con- 
slaiitly  gaining  prominence  as  a  dislribul- 
ing  centre  and  becoming  the  site  of 
numerous  large  warehouses.  Manu- 
facturers in  the  failed  Slates  can  send 
their  wares  to  Brandon  over  a  direct  line, 
while  the  niaiuifacturers  of  Kastern 
Canada     liiui    the     city    eciually    good    as 
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1906. 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1,965,193 

573.f<4f< 
139,660 

2.417.253 

779.279 
249,218 

2,721,079 
931,282 

336,9«6 

2.979.734 
1,260,736 

433,067 

2,653,100 

1,269,000 

454,600 

IJushcls. 
18,352,929 

10,952.365 
2.666,567 

Bushels. 
47,626,586 
31,458,692 

7.544.'5o 

IJushcls. 

54.472,198 
44,643.300 
11.979.554 

Itushc-Is. 
60,275,000 
57,893,000 
14,447,000 

Hilshels. 
58,899,000 
53,806,000 
14,965,000 

The  first  white  settlement  to  be  made 
in  Manitoba  was  that  of  the  Selkirk  colony, 
which  was  formed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ked  River  below  Winnipeg,  then  called 
Fort  Sarey,  in  1812.  Since  that  date  the 
settlement  of  the  more  southerly  portion 
of  the  province  has  steadily  proceeded. 
Settlement  to-day  is  still  to  be  found 
almost  entirely  south  of  the  52nd  parallel, 
the  only  town  of  any  size  north  of  this 
line  being  Le  Pas  ;  it  is  also  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  province  that 
railway  construction  has  so  far  proceeded, 
the  only  line  to  penetrate  Northern 
Manitcba  being  that  constructed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  between  Le  Pas 
and  Port  Nelson  upon   Hudson  Bay. 

The  most  important  city  of  Manitoba, 
and  indeed  of  Central  Canada,  is  Winnipeg, 
w'hich  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  Rivers.  The  city,  how- 
ever, is  described  in  greater  detail  else- 
w-here. 

Brandon. — Brandon,  the  second  city  in 
Manitoba,  is  situated  upon  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about 
133  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  also 
served  by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  latter 
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a  distributing  centre  for  Western  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  as  is  Winnipeg. 
Moreover  Brandon  has  an  advantage 
over  the  larger  cit}',  inasmuch  as  its 
land  values  have  not  yet  been  forced  to 
an  unduly  high  figure,  and  warehouse 
sites  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  territory  for  which  the  city  may  be 
described  as  the  hub  has  an  area  of  32,50:) 
square  miles  and  includes  over  200  small 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  containing 
about  3,500  retail  merchants,  140  banks, 
and  a  great  farming  population. 

In  appearance  Brandon  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  cities  west  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  streets 
sloping  upwards  from  the  swiftly  flowing 
Assiniboine  are  far  more  attractive  tlian 
the  flat  and  interminable  thoroughfares 
of  other  western  cities,  while  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  undulating  and  well 
tree'd.  The  streets  arc  well  paved  and 
lined  with  trees,  and  the  Municipal 
Council,  while  ever  striving  for  expedience 
and  utility,  has  never  ceased  to  give  a 
thought  to  appearance.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  street  lighting  is  not  merely  efficient 
but  is  also  distinctly  attractive,  the  massive 
standards  supporting  a  cluster  of   frosted 
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globc>.  All  thoroughfares  arc  kept 
scrupulously  eloaii.  and  tlic  residents  for 
the  most  part  support  the  eflforts  of  their 
council  by  keeping  their  houses  and 
gardens  trim  and  tidy. 

Brandon  is  a  favourite  rendezvous  for 
the  farmer,  for  whom  the  town  seems  to 
possess  a  peculiir  attraction.  .\t  any  r.ite, 
not  a  small  proportion  of  the  popul.ilion 
of  iij.ooo  is  made  up  of  retired  farmers 
who,  having  wrested  a  competence  from 
the  prairie,  have  sold  their  farms  and 
brought  their  families  to  the  sh.idy  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine.  Doubt- 
less the  educational  facilities  ol'fered  by 
Brandon  have  their  inllucnce  on  tlie 
farmer  who  generally  wishes  his  children 
to  have  advantages  that  were  denied  to 
him.  Brandon  has  several  good  insti- 
tutions in  which  both  elementary  and 
advanced  instruction  may  be  had,  the 
Collegiate  Institute  being  renowned 
throughout  the  province,  as  is  the  Normal 
School  where  many  teacliers  are  trained 
annually. 

In  addition  to  such  public  utilities  as 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  electric 
tramways,  and  the  like,  Brandon  also 
possesses  a  central  heating  system,  a  civic 
convenience  at  present  owned  by  no 
other  city  in  the  West.  By  this  system, 
which  is  operated  by  the  P^Iectrical  Light 
and  Power  Company,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  enabled  to  heat  their 
premises  at  a  low  cost  and  are  relieved 
of  all  trouble  incident  to  the  stoking  and 
upkeep  of  furnaces.  Heat,  it  may  be 
explained,  is  provided  by  e.xhaust  steam 
from  the  power  plant. 

Banking  facilities  arc  provided  by  lo 
chartered  banks,  the  names  of  which  are 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Merchants  Bank, 
the  Dominion  Bank,  the  Royal  Bank, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  the 
Imperial  Bank,  the  Northern  Crown 
Bank,  the  Union  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
Canada.  Hotels  are  numerous,  the  most 
important  being  the  fine  hostelry  erected 
by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  Possibly  no  better 
indication  could  be  given  of  the  future 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  competent 
to  judge,  awaits  Brandon  than  is  provided 
by  the  construction  of  this  large  and 
costly  building. 

Portage  la  Prairie. — The  third  city  in 
Manitoba,  Portage  la  Prairie  is  situated 
56   miles  west  of  Winnipeg  in  the  centre 


of  the  prolilic  Portage  Plains,  .uul  i>  one 
of  the  important  railway  centres  of  the 
province.  In  fact,  the  excellence  of  its 
transportation  facilities  has  induced  niany 
of  the  largest  wholesale  firms  in  the 
Dominion  to  erect  branch  warehoiLses. 
so  that  Port.nge  la  Prairie  steadily 
increases  in  importance  as  a  distributing 
centre.  Within  the  city  limits  may  be 
found  huge  Hour. mills  and  brickyards ; 
while  several  buildings,  such  as  the  Court 
House  and  some  of  the  schools  and 
churches,  are  calculated  to  astonish  the 
tourist  who  is  acquainted  w'ilh  western 
towns  and  cities  only  as  they  exist  in 
fiction.  At  Island  Park,  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  post  office,  recreation 
and  amusement  of  all  descriptions  may 
be  found.  The  park  is  a  favourite  spot 
for  picnics,  the  many  beautiful  trees  pro- 
viding a  good  setting  for  this  puspose. 
The  Portage  Plains  already  mentioned 
are  among  the  must  fertile  districts  of 
Manitoba.  They  have  been  cultivated 
for  many  years  and  show  a  fine  return 
per  acre.  It  should  be  added  that  Portage 
la  Prairie  includes  many  well-kept  roads 
flanked  by  stone  pavements.  Many 
thoroughfares  are  lined  with  trees,  so 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  city  is 
decidedly  pleasing. 

Dauphin.  —  Somewhat  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Daupliin.  the  inland  sea,  named  by 
the  French  explorer  La  Verandrye,  lies 
the  town  of  Daupliin.  This  town  is  the 
judicial  centre  of  a  large  territory  and 
includes  in  addition  to  the  Court  House, 
a  Land  Titles  Office  and  Custom  House. 
The  country  about  Dauphin  is  well 
watered  and  fertile,  being  peculiaily 
adapted  to  mixed  farming  and  grain 
growing.  Much  of  the  produce  grown 
in  this  region  is  sent  to  Dauphm  to  be 
marketed.  As  a  divisional  point  upon 
the  Canadian  Northern  I^ailway,  the  town 
is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  employees 
of  that  company.  Considerable  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  this  fact  in  the  West. 
since  the  formation  of  a  divisional  point 
of  necessity  adds  to  the  spending  powers 
of  the  town.  Amongst  the  industries 
represented  in  this  centre  are  a  creamery, 
lumber-yards,  a  planing  mill,  sash  and  door 
factories,  flour-mills  and  machine  works. 
Four  elevators  market  the  grain  of  the 
countryside.  The  town  is  also  well  situated 
for  sporting  purposes,  since  the  neigh- 
bouring Riding  Mountains  harbour  moose, 
elk,  and  deer. 
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.St/A//*.— Selkirk,  a  market  town  and 
river  port  upon  the  K'ed  Uiver.  is  well 
known  to  residents  of  Winnipeg,  lo  which 
city  it  is  linked  by  an  electric  car  service. 
The  distance  separating  Winnipeg  from 
Selkirk  is  about  24  miles.  The  proximity  of 
Selkirk  to  Lake  Winnipeg  has  necessarily 
a  great  bearing  upon  its  commercial 
importance.  Large  qu.uitilies  of  fish  are 
brought  from  the  lake  and  marketed  at 
this  point.  Again,  supplies  from  many 
lake  ports  are  shipped  by  steamer  for 
-Selkirk.  Many  other  things  than  fish 
are  handled,  however,  for  llie  liaflic  of  the 
lake  embraces  sawn  lumber,  timber',  mer- 
chandise, and  furs,  all  of  which  find  their 
way  to  market  in  Selkirk  boats  and 
through  Selkirk  mills  and  warehouses. 
The  town  is  well  cared  for  and  forms 
a  pleasant  residential  district.  Many 
prominent  citizens  of  Winnipeg  open 
a  cottage  here  during  llie  summer  months. 

Xeepau-ii. — Sixty-one  miles  north-w-est  of 
Portage  la  Prairie  lies  Neepawa,  forming 
an  important  farming  centre  at  the 
junction  of  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton  lines 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  Railways.  As  the  headquarters 
of  the  Manitoba  Fat  Stock  Show  and 
Summer  Fair  of  the  Norlh-W'est  Agricul- 
tural and  Art  Associations  tlie  town  is 
well  known  in  agricultural  circles.  The 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  some 
repairing  shops  in  the  town,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  ofTer  of  free 
site>  to  bring  about  the  selllenient  of 
useful  industrial  concerns.  Neepawa  is  a 
judicial  centre  and  includes  several  banks. 
The  population,  however,  does  not  at 
present  exceed  2,500. 

Soiiris. — Souris,  a  divisional  point  on 
the  Winnipeg-.Vrcola-Regina  brancli  of 
the  Canadian  Pacilic  Railway,  is  a  town 
from  which  great  things  are  hoped  for. 
It  undoubtedly  possesses  many  natural 
advantages,  and  the  great  transportation 
company  which  affords  a  communication 
with  so  many  different  points  lias  recently 
erected  a  new  station  and  repair  shops. 
The  Souris  Plains  which  surround  the 
town  form  a  magnificent  wheat-growing 
country,  the  produce  of  which  to  a  great 
extent  is  marketed  in  Souris.  Several 
industries  of  growing  importance  are 
situated  within  the  town,  which  has  also 
a  certain  popularity  as  a  summer  resort, 
the  River  Souris  providing  splendid  bathing 
and  boating  facilities.  At  present  the 
population     of     this    town     can    scarcely 
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exceed  1,500,  but  (lie  residents  entertain 
the  greatest  hopes  of  a  l.irsje  increase  in 
the  near  future. 

Miiiiifilosa. — Aliout  71)  nulcs  northwest 
of  Portage  la  Prairie,  hes  Minneilosa,  a 
market  town  and  divisional  point  upon 
the  hue  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
running  from  Wnuiipeg  to  Kdnionton. 
For  the  most  part  the  activities  of  the 
town  are  concerned  with  the  supply 
of  various  commodities  to  tlie  farming 
villages,  to  which  it  acts  as  a  distributing 
centre.  However,  the  town  is  a  judicial 
centre  and  contains  a  few  industries,  such 
as  lumber-yards.  Inducements  are  offered 
to  manufacturers  by  the  municipality, 
and  it  is  e.vpectcd  that  more  than  one 
industry  will  shortly  take  advantage  of 
the  facility  for  power  afforded  by  the 
neighbourhood.  The  country  about  the 
Little  Saskatchewan  River,  upon  which 
Minnedosa  stands,  is  quite  picturesque 
and  very  fertile.  From  an  agricultural 
standpoint  this  district  has,  in  fact,  much 
to  recommend  it. 

Virdcn. — Another  town  that  forms  the 
centre  of  an  attractive  agricultural  region 
is  Virden,  which  is  situated  upon  Gopher 
Creek,  about  48  miles  west  of  Brandon, 
upon  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  A  steam  laundry,  sash 
and  door  works,  and  pork-packing  factory 
have  alrcadj'  been  established  at  this 
centre.  The  municipal  affairs  of  this  town 
are  most  energetically  conducted,  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  has  been  undertaken 
by  a  number  of  the  leading  citizens  to 
win  for  Virden  still  greater  recognition 
amongst  manufacturers  and  large  whole- 
sale houses.  In  many  respects  the  effort 
deserves  to  succeed.  Virden  is  by  no 
means  unfavourably  situated,  and  the  fact 
that  the  metals  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  enter  its  hniits  should  consider- 
ably assist  its  growth.  With  such  com- 
munication as  is  afforded  it  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railw-ays,  Virden  can  legitimately  claim 
to  be  considered  when  the  claims  of  rival 
distributing  centres  are  debated. 

Carman. — Carman,  with  a  population 
of  about  1,500,  lies  58  miles  south- 
west of  Winnipeg.  In  transportation 
facilities  it  is  most  generously  favoured, 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way's alike  run  trains  through  its  limits. 
As  a  judicial  centre,  the  town  possesses 
a    commodious    Court    House.      A    Land 


Titles  Oflice,  a  hospital,  numerous  schools, 
banks,  and  churches  are  also  to  be  found 
at  Carman.  .Amongst  the  industries  of 
the  town  may  be  mentioned  a  creamery 
and  a  Hour -mill.  Industrial  openings, 
however,  undoubtedly  exist  in  many 
different  directions. 

Mi.niicn. — A  town  somewhat  similar  to 
Carman  in  point  of  si/e  is  Morden,  to  be 
found  on  the  Winnipeg-Napinka  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Whilst 
primarily  a  market  town,  Morden  is  the 
judicial  centre  for  a  large  district  and 
contains  a  Court  House  and  jail.  The 
country  surrounding  this  centre  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  by  no  means  uninter- 
esting. The  nuinicipality  uses  its  own 
electric  lighting  plant  and  uiiifnrnily 
adopts  a  progressive  policy. 

Sloiicnall. — Twenty-one  miles  northward 
of  Winnipeg  is  the  small  town  of  Stone- 
wall. Stonewall  is  linked  with  the  metro- 
polis of  Central  Canada  by  an  electric 
railway  and  possesses  additional  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  shape  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  service  between 
Winnipeg  and  Arborg,  upon  which  line 
it  is  situated.  The  most  prominent  build- 
ings include  a  public  school  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  two  hotels,  four  churches,  and  two 
elevators.  Two  banks  have  branches  in 
this  centre.  The  elevator  known  as 
"  Stony  Mountain "  may  be  found  in  tliis- 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
lime  hills  and  stone  quarries. 

Emerson. — Emerson  is  possibly  best 
known  to  the  tourist  as  a  tow^n  upon  the 
International  boundary,  a  fact  from  which 
it  derives  a  certain  amount  of  importance. 
As  a  railway  town  it  certainly  deserves 
mention,  no  fewer  than  five  lines  running 
through  it.  These  are  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern, 
and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault 
Ste  Marie  Railways.  The  distance  from 
Emerson  to  Winnipeg  is  about  65  miles, 
the  intervening  country  being  almost 
entirely  under  cultivation.  About  Emer- 
son dairy  farming  and  grain  growing  are 
extensively  practised. 

Killarney. — A  market  town  which  is 
attracting  some  attention  as  a  summer 
resort  is  that  possessing  the  attractive 
name  of  Killarney.  This  town  is  situated 
about  165  miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Turtle 
Mountains,  and  possesses  a  fine  lake  which 
offers  admirable  facilities  for  summer 
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parlies.  The  well-settled  farming  district, 
of  which  Killarney  might  be  said  to  form 
the  centre,  contains  many  prosperous 
settlers.  No  account  of  Killarney  wmild 
be  complete  that  ilid  not  mention  llic 
annual  fair  which  for  a  short  time  crowds 
its  hotels  with  visitors.  Industrially,  the 
town  does  not  as  yet  assume  great  im- 
portance. Such  industries  as  a  sash  and 
door  factory,  a  Hour-mill,  and  a  creamery 
may  be  found  here,  and  business  openings 
in  other  directions  will  doubtless  be  filled 
in  the  near  future  ;  il  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  Killarney  will  ever  be  a 
manufacturing  centre.  Its  advantages  lie 
principally  in  its  picturesque  situation. 

Boisscvain. — Boissevain,  a  small  market 
town  in  a  most  successful  wheat-producing 
district  has  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  train  services  of  both  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 
Boisscvain  lies  about  183  miles  south-west 
of  Winnipeg  and  includes  some  imposing 
schools  and  churches.  The  town,  how- 
ever, has  yet  to  prove  that  it  will  ever 
become  an  important  centre  commercially. 
Tlie  municipality  owns  its  own  electric 
liglit  plant  and  the  town  is  progressing 
in  many  ways ;  principally,  however, 
Boissevain  ranks  as  a  shopping  centre 
for  the  surrounding  farms. 

Ciuhcrry. — Carberry,  another  town  of 
about  the  same  importance,  is  situated 
upon  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Canadian  Northern  Railways,  about 
47  miles  east  of  Brandon.  The  town  owns 
its  own  electric  light  and  gas  plants ; 
schools  have  been  built,  several  churches 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  principal  streets, 
and  3  or  4  banks  have  opened  branches. 

Beausejour,  about  36  miles  east  of 
Winnipeg  ;  Deloraine,  in  a  well-wooded 
country,  about  202  miles  south-west  of 
Winnipeg  ;  Gladstone,  upon  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways, 
about  gi  miles  nortli-west  of  Winni- 
peg :  Melita,  upon  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  67  miles  from 
Brandon  ;  and  Macgregor,  upon  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
78  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  arc  all  market 
towns,  serving  argricultural  districts, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
describe  in  detail.  These  municipalities 
are  generally  energetically  conducted.  In 
most  instances  they  own  their  own 
electric  light  and  gas  plants  and  other 
facilities.  In  almost  every  case  the 
town     will     be     found     to      contain      a 
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citizen  league  and  a  Board  of  Trade 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
its  importance.  Other  growing  centres 
of  a  similar  nature  are,  Rapid 
City,  a  divisional  point  on  a  branch  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about 
36  miles  nortli  of  Brandon  ;  INIorris,  a 
market  town  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railwav,  Canadian  Northern  Raihvav,  and 
(ircat  Northern  Railway,  42  miles  south  of 
Winnipeg  ;  Russell,  the  centre  of  a  good 
farming  district,  166  miles  north-west  of 
Portage  la  Prairie ;  Treherne,  77  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg  ;  Manitou,  upon  the 
Napinlia  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway ;  Grand  View,  207  miles  north- 
west of  Winnipeg  ;  Crystal  City,  130  miles 
south-west  of  Winnipeg,  and  many  others. 
In  fact,  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
province  lynig  south  of  the  52°  of  latitude, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  small  market 
towns  which,  though  progressive  and 
attractive,  do  not  differ  in  any  material 
respect  from  one  another. 

North  of  the  52"  of  latitude  the  country 
becomes  wilder  and  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation more  scattered.  Lake  Winnipeg, 
which  runs  from  latitude  54°  southwards 
to  a  point  not  much  more  than  30 
miles  north  of  tlie  city  of  Winnipeg, 
forms  a  barrier  which  the  transcon- 
tinental lines  skirt  at  its  southern  extremity. 
From  tliis  point  they  run  westward  and 
north-westw-ard,  sloping  upward  into 
Central  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Central 
and  Northern  Manitoba,  however,  forming 
as  it  were  a  corner  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
nmst  rely  for  railroad  facilities  upon 
branch  lines  running  northward  from  the 
main  tracks  and  upon  the  line  which  the 
Dominion  Government  is  constructing 
from  Le  Pas  in  a  north-easterlv  direction 
to  Hudson  Bay.  Of  the  branch  lines  run- 
ning northward  onlv  one  as  vet  crosses  the 
fifty-second  degree.  This  line,  controlled 
by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  runs 
from  Portage  la  Prairie,  through  Gladstone 
and  Dauphin,  and  thence  to  the  west  by 
Lake  Winnipegosis  through  Sifton,  Covi'an, 
Swan  River,  Mafeking,  and  Powell.  At 
this  point,  being  still  below  the  fifty-third 
degree,  it  turns  westward  into  Saskat- 
chewan. Another  line  built  by  the  same 
1  company  runs  northward  from  Winnipeg 
I  between  the  Lakes  of  Winnipeg  and 
j" Winnipegosis  to  GypsumviUe,  a  point  south 
of  the  tifty-second  degree.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  this  line  will 
I  be  continued  northward  in  the  near  future. 


So  far  therefore  as  railroad  communication 
from  the  south  is  concerned,  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  province  is  still 
unprovided  for.  The  line  already  mentioned 
as  being  constructed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  from  the  town  of  Le  Pas  in 
the  west,  north-eastward  to  Hudson  Bay, 
is  destined  to  exert  a  potent  inlluence  over 
the  future  of  Northern  Manitoba.  After 
leaving  Le  Pas,  where  it  connects  with 
a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  the  Hudson  Bay  line  runs 
to  the  south  of  two  lakes  known  as 
Saskeram  Lake  and  Atikameg  Lake.  The 
country  here  is  generally  level  and  of  a 
rocky  or  limestone  formation.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  small  timber  is  to  be  found 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Atikameg.  Northward 
of  this  belt  the  soil  is  formed  by  a  clay 
loam  suited  to  the  production  of  vegetables 
of  all  kinds.  Fartlier  north  again  may 
be  found  haylands,  followed  by  a  large 
timber  belt  containing  spruce,  birch,  pine, 
aspen,  larch,  and  balsam  poplar.  Return- 
ing to  the  railway,  the  line  leaving  Lake 
Atikameg,  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Cormorant  and  the  northern  extremity 
of  Moose  Lake,  from  whence  it  runs 
north-eastward  to  Wekusko  Lake.  Be- 
tween Lakes  Cormorant  and  Wekusko  the 
line  runs  over  a  clay  loam  soil  upon 
which  are  large  areas  of  young  poplar  and 
spruce.  Still  farther  along  the  line  the 
country  becomes  rocky  and  gives  evidence 
of  being  a  good  mineral  country.  Land 
suited  to  agriculture  surrounds  this  belt, 
however,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  farmer  will  one  day  be  found  in 
this  portion  of  the  province. 

An  asset  in  which  "  New  Manitoba,"  as 
the  recentlv  added  portion  of  the  province 
is  sometimes  termed,  is  rich  is  that  of 
water  power.  So  vast  are  the  water 
resources  of  this  part  of  the  country  tliat 
it  has  been  claimed  to  possess  power  to 
turn  "every  wheel  within  the  province, 
from  the  farmer's  grindstone  to  the  street 
car  systems  and  manufacturing  plants  of 
the  great  cities."  Whilst  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  many  years  before  this  great  asset 
can  be  fully  developed,  its  presence  should 
not  be  overlooked  when  an  estimate  is 
being  formed  of  the  latent  wealth  of  the 
province. 

More  information  upon  this  point  mav 
be  gleaned  from  the  report  of  the  engineer 
responsible  for  the  preliminary  surveys  of 
the  new  railway  from  Le  Pas  to  Hudson 
Bay.    He  says,  "Work  on  the  Nelson  route 
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has  developed  the  probability  that  the 
timber  which  may  be  available  by  the 
opening  of  that  route  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  usually  supposed.  The  whole 
country  is  full  of  lakes  and  streams,  and 
different  parties  passing  through  by 
different  routes  have  found  most  of  the 
lakes  and  streams  bordered  by  areas  of 
timber  of  commercial  value.  These  areas 
vary  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  some  as 
large  as  40  or  50  square  miles,  and  in  the 
aggregate  totalling  several  thousand  square 
miles.  We  have  no  means  of  making  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  quantities, 
as  large  areas  thougli  tributary  to  the 
railway  route  lie  far  to  one  side  or  other 
of  any  probable  location  of  the  line,  and 
consequently  were  not  visited  by  the 
engineers.  However,  the  information 
obtained  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
the  recommendation  that  a  thorough 
examination  be  made  of  the  timber 
resources  of  this  territory  by  competent 
timber  cruisers." 

There  is,  in  fact,  every  probability  that 
Northern  Manitoba  contains  resources  in 
timber  of  the  utmost  possible  value. 
The  same  authority  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  agriculture  in  this  latitude 
remarks  that,  "  although  these  lands  may 
require  more  or  less  improvement  in  the 
way  of  clearing  and  drainage,  the  fact 
that  they  are  situated  within  a  few  hours' 
run  of  an  ocean  port  may  give  to  these 
lands  a  value  not  hitherto  thought  of,  and 
may  cause  a  more  rapid  settlement  than 
expected.  -At  the  inland  Hudson  Bay 
posts  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables 
have  been  grown  successfully  for  years. 
A  study  of  the  records  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office  indicates  that  the  climate 
is  quite  as  favourable  for  farming  opera- 
tions as  that  of  Prince  Albert.  Our  own 
records  extending  only  from  November 
to  March  simply  corroborate  the  general 
impression  that  it  is  very  cold  during  the 
winter  months,  but  furnish  no  information 
as  to  the  conditions  during  the  summer,  or 
growing  season. 

"  Our  definite  knowledge  of  minerals  is 
limited  to  limestone  and  marble.  The 
limestone  occurs  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  line  a  short  distance  from  Le  Pas, 
in  unlimited  quantities  favourable  for 
quarrying,  and  will  probably  prove  tlie 
future  source  of  supply  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba. 
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Marble  Island  in  Hudson  H.iy,  and  i>  also 
found  of  a  fair  quality  at  I'orl  Cluirchill. 

"  Iron  ores,  gold,  silver,  galena,  mica,  and 
other  minerals  have  been  discovered  by 
the  tieological  Survcv  at  various  localities 
on  the  bay. 

"All  the  evidence  obl.iin.ible  pomls  to 
the  existence  of  various  varieties  of  lish  of 
good  quality  in  Hudson  Hay  in  large 
quantities.  This  should  be  of  great  value 
to  the  West,  as  fresh  lish  can  be  laid  down 
in  24  hours  at  all  the  main  centres  in 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchew.m.  This  will 
largely  be  an  express  traffic,  and  according 
to  recent  investigations  of  the  Railway 
Commission  this  seems  to  be  a  remunera- 
tive business,  and  should  prove  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway." 

Whilst  these  and  other  assets  are  likely 
to  lead  to  the  formation  of  numberless 
industries  in  the  future,  this  portion  of  the 
province  contains  an  industry  that  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  Champlain  and  Frencli 
Canada — that  of  the  fur  trade.  Many  fur- 
trading  firms  refuse  definite  figures  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  business  they  do 
annually,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  data  that  will  apply  to  the  entire 
territory.  It  ma\'  safely  be  said,  liowever, 
that  the  volume  of  business  transacted  is 
very  great  indeed. 

Le  Pas. — The  town  of  Le  Pas  contains 
many  fur  traders,  and  farms  perhaps  the 
most  important  fur  market  in  Canada.  The 
largest  fur  sales  in  exchange  take  place  in 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  trappers  come 
down  from  the  north  bj'  canoe.  Le  Pas,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  was  the  first  town  in 
New  Manitoba  to  be  incorporated.  With 
a  population  of  about  3,000,  it  forms 
the  northerly  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  and  the  soiitliern 
extremity  of  the  line  to  Port  Nelson  upon 
Hudson  Bay.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  three  rivers,  the  Saskatchewan,  Carrot, 
and  Pasquia.  Besides  being  of  importance 
both  as  a  fur-trading  station  and  as  a 
timber  depot,  the  town  forms  an  important 
fish-shipping  station.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
second  most  important  river  point  between 
Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Po)i  Kelson. — While  Port  Nelson  is  at 
present  an  extremely  small  town  when 
considered  upon  a  population  basis,  there 
is  every  probabilitj-  that  as  the  seaport 
of  the  province  it  will  assume  more 
importance  in  the  future.  Situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nelson  River  and  possessing, 
it    is    said,   a    channel    in    which    a    ship 


dr.iwing  2(1  II,  may  s.ilely  enter  at  all 
stages  of  the  tide,  this  point  is,  in  many 
respects,  well  qualified  to  .  till  the 
responsibilities  of  a  shipping  point.  Some 
discussion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  ice  of  Hudson  Sirail  will  interfere 
with  navigation  may  frequently  be  heard. 
Whether  or  no  the  risks  of  navigation  and 
the  corresponding  rates  charged  by  the 
tmderwriters  will  permit  of  an  extensive 
trade  through  the  Hudson  Bay,  has  still  to 
be  determined.  If  such  a  trade  is  found 
possible,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Port 
Nelson  from  becoming  one  of  the  great 
grain-shipping  ports  of  the  Dominion  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  even  if  navigation  is  loo 
restricted  to  make  Port  Nelson  useful  as  a 
grain  port,  it  is  certain,  as  the  terminus  of 
the  railways,  to  become  a  more  or  less 
important  commercial  centre.  Nowhere 
do  the  risks  of  war  appear  more  distant 
than  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Dominion.  Tliat  tliey  receive  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  authorities, 
however,  is  shown  by  some  interesting 
remarks  by  the  late  cliief  engineer  of  tlic 
Hudson  Bay  Railway  on  tlie  suitability 
of  Port  Nelson  to  defensive  oper.itions. 

"The  defence  of  Nelson  from  liostile 
fleets  will  be  comparatively  easy,  the  long, 
comparatively  narrow  cliannel  approach 
being  easily  rendered  impregnable  by 
means  of  sea  mines,  and  rendered  other- 
wise dangerous  by  the  removal'  or  changing 
of  buoys  and  other  channel  marks.  Battle- 
ships which  carry  the  extreme  long-range 
guns  arc  of  such  a  draught  as  to  render 
it  somewhat  dangerous  to  nianceuvre  in 
less  than  45  ft.  of  water,  thus  preventing 
tlieir  closer  approach  than  15  or  18  miles,  a 
distance  considerably  greater  than  the 
effective  range  of  even  the  heaviest  guns. 
The  lighter  ships  which  might  approach 
closer  carry  correspondingly  lighter  .guns. 
The  establishment  of  strong  batteries  and 
forts  at  Sam's  Creek  would  seem  to  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  render  Port  Nelson 
absolutely  unassailable. 

"  It  might  be  mentioned  here  in  passing, 
the  grcatlv  increased  difficulty  a  hostile 
fleet  v.ould  have  on  blockading  the  .\tlantic 
coast  of  Canada  were  the  Hudson  Hay 
route  opened.  The  fact  that  ships  may 
enter  and  leave  Port  Nelson  all  tlie  year 
round  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  when 
the  possibilities  of  war  are  considered." 

Fort  CIntichil!.— To  the  north  of  Port 
Nelson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River, 
lies    Fort   Churchill.      The   claims  of   this 


port  to  form  the  terminus  of  the  Hudson 
Bav  Railway  were  foi'  some  lime  eagerlv 
tlebaled,  the  DumiMion  (ioveruMieiil  at 
length  deci<liug  upon  Port  Nelson  as  being 
the  more  suitable  for  shipping  purposes, 
h'orl  Churchill  stands  al  the  nunilh  of  the 
Churchill  River,  where  the  river  passe> 
tlu'ough  a  large  tidal  Hat  or  lagoon,  mci>tly 
(hv  at  low  water  except  near  Ihe  nulKl 
to  the  sea.  The  lagoon  is  surroumled  by 
hills  consisting  of  rock  al  the  sea  outlet 
and  of  sand  and  gravel  farther  up  the  river. 
The  only  available  situation  for  docks  is 
said  to  be  near  Cape  Merry.  Owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  tliere  is  no 
possibility  of  improving  (he  Churchill  River 
to  afford  inland  communication.  The 
harbour  freezes  over  about  November  i^lh 
and  opens  again  about  June  i()th.  l'"or 
defensive  purposes  Fort  Churchill  does  not 
offer  the  same  facilities  as  Port  Nelson, 
since,  being  practically  upon  tlie  open  sea, 
it  can  be  defended  only  by  strong  forts 
placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
port. 

Bevond  Le  Pas,  Port  Nelson,  and  Fort 
Churchill,  the  northerly  portions  of  the 
province  contain  no  centre  that  as  yet 
shows  sig[is  of  developing  info  commercial 
prominence.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
however,  tliat  tlie  gradual  opening  up  of 
this  vast  and  wealthy  district  will  bring 
with  it  the  formation  of  new  towns  and 
centres  of  activity.  Manitoba  has  but  two 
needs  :  that  of  a  population  to  develop  its 
resources,  and  that  of  adequate  capital, 
without  which  commercial  expansion  can 
scarcely  be  looked  for.  Both  requirements, 
liowever,  are  gr.idually  being  met.  Year 
by  year  the  population  increases,  and,  as 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  becomes 
settled,  flows  upwards  into  the  untouched 
north.  Investors,  again,  are  by  this  time 
definitely  interested  in  Manitoba,  and 
though  financial  prosperity  has  its  ebbs 
and  flows,  the  province  is  steadily  becoming 
more  wealthy  and  more  sought  after  as  a 
field  for  investment. 


CANADIAN  PHCENIX   INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

This  company  was  originally  incor- 
porated by  Special  Act  in  igo6  as  the 
Brandon  Insurance  Company,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  a  subscribed 
capital  of  $270,000,  and  a  paid-up  capital 
of  149,037.  It  transacts  a  general  fire, 
lightning,    wind -storm,     live-stock,    and 
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marine  insurance  business.  The  start  was 
made  in  a  small  wa\%  but  by  writing  a  care- 
ful, conservative  business,  upon  desirable 
lines,  and  accepting  no  specially  hazardous 
risks,  the  company  has  gradually  reached 
its  present  highly  satisfactory  position,  and 
in  1912  its  aggregate  premium  income  was 
$150,000.  In  the  matter  of  re-iasurance 
the  companv  deals  with  the  Central  Canada 
Insurance  Companj-,  the  Anchor  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance,  the  Ontario  Insurance 
Company,  the  Winnipeg  Insurance  Com- 
panv, the  Property  Insurance  Company, 
the  Equity  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Midland  Insurance  Company.  General 
agencies  are  maintained  at  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  Xew  Westminster,  Victoria, 
Kamloops,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge, 
Macleod,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Moose  Jaw, 
and  St.  John,  N.B. 

In  igoy-S  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was 
rlcclared  upon  the  paid-up  capital,  but 
^ince  that  date,  instead  of  declaring  a 
dividend,  the  reserve  has  been  increased, 
and  in  191 1  the  profit  upon  the  business 
amounted  to  one-third  of  the  paid-up 
capital. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  company 
are  :  president,  A.  E.  McKenzie ;  vice- 
president.  Major  A.  L.  Young ;  secretary 
and  manager.  Colonel  F.  J.  Clark.  The 
latter  has  been  connected  with  the 
insurance  and  loan  business  most  of  his 
life,  and  is  the  originator  of  the  Canadian- 
Phoenix  Company.  The  company  has  also 
been  fortunate  in  having  associated  with 
it  the  Hon.  G.  R.  Coldvvell,  Minister  of 
Education  for  Manitoba,  who  was  one  of 
its  original  directors  and  its  second 
president ;  Mr.  George  Bury,  vice-president 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwa)-  Compau}-, 
and  other  prominent  business  men  of  the 
West. 

BRANDON    CLUB 

In  the  year  1896  a  few  of  the  represen- 
tative residents  of  Brandon  decided  that, 
to  meet  the  growing  social  needs  of  the 
town,  and  in  some  small  measure  supply 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  have  an 
organization  with  centrally  situated 
[headquarters,  and  a  room  was  hired  for 
ithis  purpose.  Founded  in  this  small  way 
in  1S96,  the  Brandon  Club  obtained  a 
'charter  from  the  Government  of  Manitoba 
|in  1904,  and  has  in  recent  years  grown 
|so  much  that  now  it  numbers  among  its 
members  not  only  the   leading  citizens  of 


Brandon,  but  also  those  of  the  Western 
Provinces,  together  with  not  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  whole 
Dominion.  Nor  has  the  growth  of  the 
club  been  confined  to  its  membership 
only.  Financially  also  it  has  grown 
till  at  the  present  day  it  owns  outright 
its  own  extensive  premises,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  and  commodious  club 
building  conveniently  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  Street  and  Princess 
Avenue.  This  success  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  long  line  of  energetic 
secretaries  who  have  devoted  a  great  part 
of  their  time  to  building  up  the  Brandon 
Club.  .-Vmong  these  Messrs.  C.  Arthur  Rae 
and  H.  M.  Cherry  deserve  special  mention. 

The  club  was  founded  as  a  social 
organization,  and  since  its  inception  has 
been  remarkablv  successful  in  fulfilling 
its  purpose  ;  this  is  demonstrated  as  much 
by  its  long  list  of  members  as  by  the 
constant  use  that  is  made  of  it  as  a 
general  rendezvous  at  all  hours  of  the 
day. 

The  management  of  the  club  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  eight  members, 
of  whom  four  retire  each  year.  The 
officers  of  the  club  at  present  are  : 
president,  George  B.  Coleman,  K.C.  ; 
vice-president,  Henry  E.  Henderson,  K.C; 
executive  committee,  Dr.  W.  L.  Harcourt, 
J.  W.  G.  Watson,  Peter  Payne,  |.  A. 
Robinson,  E.  L.  Christie,   E.  S.   Phillips. 

jm 

J.  W.  FLEMING 

Major  J.  W.  Fleming  came  to  Brandon 
from  Xew  Brunswick  in  1881,  and  com- 
menced his  business  career  as  a  druggist 
in  conjunction  with  his  father.  Three 
3'ears  ago  he  sold  his  drug  business  and 
became  a  real  estate  agent,  after  specu- 
lating in  that  line  for  many  years.  He  deals 
in  all  classes  of  real  estate,  farm  and  city- 
lands,  insurance  and  loans.  Major  p-leming 
is  at  present  mayor  of  Brandon.  This  is  the 
fifth  time  he  has  held  the  chief  magistracy 
of  that  citv,  while  he  has  been  connected 
with  municipal  work  for  seventeen  years. 
Besides  being  a  major  of  the  12th  Mani- 
toba Dragoons,  the  mayor  is  an  enthusiastic 
automobilist,  and  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  being  a 
member  of  the  Brandon  Lacrosse  team 
when  it  held  the  championship  of 
Manitoba. 
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G.  A.  GRIERSON 

One  of  Minnedosa's  foremost  citizens 
is  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson.  He  was  born  in 
Ontario  and  educated  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,  and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  for 
many  years  followed  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession. He  came  to  Minncdosa  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  the  School  Board,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade.  He  contested  the  constituency 
of  Monquette  at  the  last  Dominion 
elections,  but  was  inisuccessful. 


0.   L.    HARWOOD 

,.  Harwood  is  ent 
investment  and  financial  business,  handling 
all  classes  of  city  property  and  farm  lands, 
insurance  of  all  kinds,  and  mortgage  loans. 
He  commenced  business  in  1903,  and 
represents  many  well-established  British 
and  Canadian  companies.  Mr.  Harwood 
is  well  versed  in  tlie  opportunities  for 
investment  in  the  West  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  a  wide  and  ever-growing 
circle  of  clients.  He  is  on  the  executive 
of  a  number  of  public  boards  in  the  citv. 

^^ 

J.   H.   HUGHES 

For  many  years  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  large 
lumber  merchant  in  Brandon,  and.  in  course 
of  business,  acquired  much  property,  chiefly 
on  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets.  At 
present  most  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with 
the  management  of  this  property  and 
municipal  work.  It  i^  worthy  of  note 
that  for  a  verv  long  time  Mr.  Hughes  has 
paid  one-fortieth  part  of  the  taxes  of 
Brandon.  He  owns  four  sections  of  farm 
land  on  the  Broom  Hill  extension  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  is  an  ardent 
motorist,  and  has  been  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Brandon  for  seven  years. 

COLIN  J.   E.   MAXWELL 

Mr  Colin  J.  E.  Maxwell,  mayor  of 
Transcona  in  igi2,  is  one  of  the  self-made 
men  of  tlie  Great  West.  Starting  out  from 
home  many  vears  ago  without  a  dollar,  he 
is  to-day  a  wealthy  man.  and  in  a  literal 
sense  has  done  a  great  deal  to  build  up 
the  cities  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Maxwell  is 
a  native  of  Manitoba,  and  was  born  at 
Portage  la  Prairie  in   1878.     He  is  the  son 
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of  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Maxwell,  aicliilccl  iind 
civil  engineer,  who  was  with  the  first  party 
to  operate  in  the  Rockies  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific    Railway.     Mr.  Colin  Ma.xwell  also 
qualified  as  an  architect,  and  at  the  early 
age  of   nineteen    started  on    construction 
work     with     a     contracting      firm.       He 
worked     throughout     Manitolxi,     .-\llicrta, 
Saskatchewan,  and    British   Columliia    for 
some   years,  and    then    went  to  Montreal, 
where     he    remained    five    years.     While 
there  he  superintended    the     construction 
of     a     number     of     large     buildings    and 
industrial      plants      throughout       Eastern 
Canada,   and  in    most   of    the    big    cities. 
Mr.    Maxwell   was    associated   at  ditYercnt 
times     with     such     well-known     firms    as 
Messrs.  P.    Lyal  and  Sons,  C.  K.  Dc.icon, 
and  Jolin  Quinland  &   Co.     In  May    11)09 
Mr.  Maxwell  returned  west,  took  charge  of 
the   construction   of    the    National  Trans- 
continental      Railway       Company's       six 
milHon    dollar    transcontinental    shops  at 
Transcona  for  Messrs.  Haney,  Quinlan.  and 
Robertson,  the  contractors.     Mr.  Maxwell 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  associating  himself  prominently  with 
local     industries    and    public    affairs    was 
elected  mayor  of  Transcona  by  acclamation 
on  May  10,  1912.  becoming  the  first  mayor 
of  that   town.     Mr.    Maxwell  has   brought 
to     bear     on     the     municipal     affairs    of 
Transcona  the   same  thoroughness   which 
has  characterized  his  handling  of  big  works 
for     private      corporations.       Since      his 
appointment    to    office    the     council     has 
carried  out  the  grading  of  seven  miles  of 
streets  and  about  ten   miles  of   sidewalks. 
It     has     purchased     a     nuisance     ground, 
waterworks  site,   material    yard,    and    site 
for     town     buildings.     The     council     has 
erected   a  town  hall  containing  offices  for 
the  municipality,  a  police  station,  fire  hall 
and  stables,  and  has  entered  into  a  contract 
for   the   supply   of    electric    light.     Under 
Mr.        Maxwell's        able       administration 
Transcona      bids      fair      to      become      a 
prosperous  and  well-planned  city. 

PORTAGE   LA   PRAIRIE   COUNTRY 
CLUB 

The  Portage  la  Prairie  Country  Club  plays 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  social  and 
sporting  life  of  Manitoba,  being  one  of 
the  chief  organizations  of  its  kind  within 
the  province.  The  grounds  comprise  no 
fewer  than  3,000  acres  of  marsh  lands  and 


lie  15  miles  to  the  north  of  Portage  la 
Prairie.  The  club-house  is  a  spacious  and 
comfortable  building, cquippeil  willi  all  Ihe 
conveniences  usually  found  in  modern 
clubs  anil  including  28  bedrooms.  A 
boathouse,  garage,  and  stables  arc  attached 
together  with  quarters  for  the  caretaker. 
The  president  is  Mr.  Willi.un  Richardson, 
a  real  estate  agent  and  a  keen  sportsman, 
while  the  onerous  duties  of  secretary 
arc  ably  undertaken  by  Mr.  S.  M. 
McDonald. 


WILLIAM    RICHARDSON 

Mr.  Willi.iin  Kicli.iiiisoM  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  England,  and  came  to  Canada 
when  an  infant.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Portage  la  Prairie  (iranimar  School  and 
Business  College,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  real  estate 
agents  in  Portage  la  Prairie,  dealing  in 
all  kinds  of  city  property  and  farm  lands, 
as  well  as  conducting  an  insurance,  loan, 
and  trust  business.  He  is  on  the  council 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  president  of  the 
Portage  la  Prairie  Development  Company 
and  of  the  Country  Club,  and  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council. 
He  is  verv  much  interested  in  shooting, 
and  is  a  motor  enthusiast,  owning  many 
motor-cars  and  motor-boats. 

D.  G.  ROSS 

For  his  second  term  Dr.  D.  G.  Ross  is 
holding  office  as  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Selkirk.  It  is  as  a  residential  quarter  for 
the  wealthier  section  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  developing  Winnipeg  that  Dr.  Ross 
expects  Selkirk  to  figure  in  the  near  future, 
and  to  speed  this  time  he  has  used  every 
effort.  It  is  largely  owing  to  his  energetic 
initiative  that  a  macadamized  road  between 
Winnipeg  and  Selkirk  has  been  com- 
menced. 

A  native  of  Ontario,  and  born  of  Canadian 
parents.  Dr.  Ross  received  his  earlier 
education  at  the  Carlton  Place  High  School 
and  afterwards  studied  in  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  where  he  graduated  as  a  B.A. 
and  M.D.  Immediately  after  graduation 
(it  is  now  14  years  ago)  he  started  prac- 
tice in  Selkirk,  the  area  of  his  labours 
extending  over  a  radius  of  some  20  miles. 
He  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
local  affairs,  and  has  served  upon  tlie 
council  for  many  years,  whilst  he  has  held 
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ofl'ice  as  presidiiil   of  Die   loci!    Hoard  of 
Trade. 

STEPHENS   BRICK   COMPANY,    LTD. 
.\   prosperous  industrial   undertaking   in 
the  vicinity  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba, 
is   that    of    the   Stephens    Brick  Company, 
with   works  close  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailwav  station.     The  company's  plant  is 
one    of    the    largot    of    its    kind    ni    llu- 
province  of   Manitoba,  and    is   thoroughly 
up     to     date.      Three     soft      mud      brick 
machines,    witli    a    capacity    of    i3,ooo.o(X) 
bricks    per    season,   are   in   operation,   and 
are  supplied  with  clay  from  local  sources. 
This  clay  deposit  is  of  unusually  excellent 
quality,   the  upper  [lortion  of  the  deposit 
being  light  yellowish   silty   clay,   and    tlie 
lower  part  mottled  yellow  and  grey  clay, 
which    is   more   dense    and    plastic.     The 
deposit  of  claj'  is  about  600  ft.  wide  and 
appears  to  occupy  an  abandoned  channel 
of    the   Assiniboine    f^iver    about   2    miles 
north    of   tlie   present   river-bed,   and   at   a 
much    higher   level.     The    company's   sole 
product  is  a  soft   mud  brick  of   light  buff 
colour,  hard   and   with  a  good  ring  when 
burned.    The    laboratory    examination    of 
the   clay   shows   that   it   is   a   very  plastic 
calcareous  clay  which,    when    worked    up 
with  28-4  per  cent,  of  water,  has  an  average 
shrinkage   of  6-2   per   cent.     The   average 
tensile  strength  is  269  lb.  per  square  inch. 
The  bricks  are  burned  in  16  down-draught 
kilns    of    100,000    capacity   each,   and    in 
continuous   kilns   of    16   chambers   having 
a   capacity   of   25,000  per   chamber.     The 
fuel    is  Youghiogheny   screenings    burned 
under  forced  draught  in  the  down-draught 
kilns,  the    forced   draught  being  supplied 
by    a   9-horse-power    gas    engine.     Water 
smoking    and     burning    is    accomplished 
in     about     yi    days,    after     which     the 
bricks   are    loaded    in    freight    cars.     The 
working  season  lasts  from  May  till  October, 
and  in  this  period  of  1912  13,000,000  bricks 
were    produced.     The    company's    output 
finds  a  ready  market  to  the  west  of  Portage 
la   Prairie,  and  are  sent  as  far  as  Edson, 
Alberta,   and    Moose    Jaw,   Saskatchewan, 
selling  at   an   average   price  of   from   ?io 
to  813  per  thousand. 

Mr.  H.  Stephens,  the  founder  of  the 
conipanv,  is  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  came  to  Portage  la  Prairie 
in  the  year  1896.  He  founded  the  present 
undertaking  4  years  later,  and  in  iyo6 
converted     it      into     a     private     limited 


company.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  real  estate  con- 
sisting of  building  sites  and  warehouse 
property  on  tlic  main  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Canadian  Northern,  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railways.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Portage  Club  and  the  Portage 
Country  Club  in  Portage  la  Prairie,  and 
the  -Adanac  Club  in  Winnipeg. 

OCCIDENTAL    FIRE    INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

This  company,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Wawanesa,  Manitoba,  was 
formed  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Government  of  Manitoba  in  May  1902. 
Lnter,  in  May  1909,  it  received  a  charter 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  transacts  a  general  fire  insurance 
business  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  Britisli  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland,  but  accepts  no  risks 
upon  farms,  that  branch  of  the  business 
being  handled  by  a  sister  company,  the 
Wawanesa  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  It  has  a  subscribed  capital 
of  $500,000,  but  has  only  been  obliged  to 
call  for  1150,000  of  this.  The  reserve 
fund  amounts  to  45  per  cent,  of  tlie  paid- 
up  capital,  and  nearly  1 10,000,000  of 
insurance  is  covered.  Since  its  incorpora- 
tion it  has  paid  the  following  dividends  : 
February  1903,  6  per  cent. ;  October  1903, 
100  per  cent,  bonus  ;  December  1904,  10 
per  cent.  ;   December   1905,   10  per  cent.  ; 
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Januarv  1906,  5  per  cent.  ;  April  1907,  5 
per  cent,  and  100  per  cent,  bonus.  Since 
1907  a  steady  cash  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  has  been  paid. 

The  general  manager  is  Mr.  A.  F. 
Kempton,  regarding  whom  a  short  notice 
appears  under  the  caption  of  the  Wawanesa 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

WAWANESA    MUTUAL    FIRE 
INSURANCE   COMPANY 

One  of  the  most  interesting  busi  'esses 
in  rural  Manitoba  is  that  conducted  at 
Wawanesa  by  the  Wawanesa  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  Wawanesa  is  a 
small  village  containing  no  more  than 
500  inhabitants,  yet  it  has  not  merely  given 
birth  to  but  supported  in  no  half-hearted 
manner  a  commercial  enterprise  that  has 
been  a  great  success.  Tlie  Wawanesa 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
established  in  October  1896  with  no 
capital.  Its  business  is  transacted  with 
farmers  only  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  .Alberta  ;  the  farmers 
are  themselves  the  proprietors  of  the 
business.  To-day  no  fewer  than  24,792 
farms  are  insured  by  the  company  for 
$24,343,506.  At  the  end  of  i8g6  the  excess 
of  assets  over  liabilities  was  #540  ;  now 
they  are  $550,000. 

This  result  has  been  largely  brought 
about  by  the  financial  ability  of  the 
company's  founder  and  managing  director, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Kempton.     A  native  of  Queen's 


County,  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Kempton  came 
to  Manitoba  in  1880  and  took  up  the 
insurance  business  in  1888.  He  is  a  man 
of  no  little  originality,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  one  of  his  office  rules,  which  allows 
the  members  of  the  staff  to  leave  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  provided  they 
take  a  two-mile  walk.  Such  members  as 
do  not  care  to  fall  in  with  this  arrangement 
are  required  to  remain  at  their  desks  until 
4.30.  Mr.  Kempton  is  also  the  founder 
of  the  Occidental  Trust  Company  and  the 
Occidental  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

OCCIDENTAL   TRUST   COMPANY 

The  Occidental  Trust  Company  of 
Wawanesa,  Manitoba,  was  incorporated  on 
May  26,  1912,  under  a  Provincial  Charter. 
The  authorized  capital  is  $1,000,000,  but 
this  may  be  increased  to  $3,000,000  upon 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  share- 
holders. The  subscribed  capital  is 
1373,100 

The  powers  of  the  company  are  those 
of  a  trust  company  in  general  and  also 
of  a  loan  companj',  loans  being  confined 
to  first  mortgages  on  improved  farm 
properties  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  stock 
of  the  company  was  quoted  on  'Change 
on  July  2,  1912,  the  day  that  business  was 
commenced,  at  par,  while  a  week  later  it 
was  quoted  at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent. 

The  general  manager  is  Mr.  A.  F. 
Kempton,  regarding  whom  a  short  notice 
appears  above. 
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IDWAY  between  the 
lakes  of  Manitoba 
and  the  International 
boundary  line,  at 
the  point  where  the 
transcontinental  lines 
from  the  west  con- 
verge, is  the  citj'  of 
Winnipeg,  the  political  capital  of  Manitoba 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  West. 

When  Lord  Selkirk's  settlers  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  cit\-  in  1812  it  was 
with  no  thought  of  a  future  of  commercial 
or  industrial  greatness.  Even  in  1870 
when  Fort  Garry,  as  the  settlement  was 
termed,  became  known  to  the  outside 
world  as  the  seat  of  the  Ricl  rebellion, 
only  240  people  dwelt  within  and  around 
the  walls  of  the  fort. 

Winnipeg  was  incorporated  in  1874  and 
first  began  to  make  pronounced  progress 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  would  pass  through  the 
city  on  its  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  eiglities  the  population  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  1S85  amounted  to  19,574. 
By  1902  it  had  become  48,411  ;  by  1905, 
79,975  ;  and  to-daj'  it  is  not  less  than 
200,000. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Winnipeg 
was    inevitablj-    attended     by    a     similar 


increase  in  its  piopertj'  values,  which  rose 
at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  all  classes  of  the 
community  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
to  speculate.  The  richest  men  in  Winnipeg 
to-day  are  those  who  invested  luckily,  some 
with  well-conceived  ideas  as  to  the  trend 
of  development,  others  with  reckless 
indiscrimination.  Land  purchased  in  1901 
for  IS.  a  front  foot  was  sold  in  1913 
'or  £si  a  front  foot,  while  property 
on  the  most  important  corner  of  the  city, 
the  point  at  which  Portage  Avenue  forms 
a  right  angle  with  Main  Street,  is  to-day 
valued  at  $7,500  per  front  foot. 

For  many  j'ears  people  made  money 
in  the  easiest  fashion,  and,  as  may  be 
expected,  spent  it  as  easily.  All  classes 
of  business  increased  at  a  pace  that  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  their  owners. 
Firms  that  commenced  operations  ten 
years  ago  with  but  sufficient  capital  to 
tide  them  over  the  tirst  month  are  to-day 
wealthy  corporations  trading  throughout 
the  Dominion.  Periodical  halts  there  have 
been  when  financial  stringencies  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  has  checked 
for  a  few  months  that  inflow  of  capital 
on  which  a  new  country  depends.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  in  fact,  business  in 
Winnipeg,  though  not  at  a  standstill,  is 
very  quiet.  But  this  is  a  purely  temporary 
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condition,  and  in  the  opinion  of  experts 
will  be  followed  by  a  long  period  of  steady 
growth  and  development  upon  lines  that 
will  ensure  a  more  permanent  prosperity. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  visitors 
to  Winnipeg  reach  il  by  means  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  their  first  view  of  the 
Western  metropolis  embraces  a  rather 
dingy  neighbourhood  by  no  means  in 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  city. 
The  railway  station  itself  is  a  commodious 
and  imposing  structure,  and  combined  with 
the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel  lends  a  certain 
dignity  to  this  part  of  the  city.  But  the 
street  upon  which  the  railway  station 
stands  is  a  mean  thoroughfare  Hanked 
with  small  second-hand  stores  built  of 
wood.  The  same  type  of  building  is 
found  very  largely  on  the  adjacent  sec- 
tion of  Main  Street  through  which  the 
visitor  has  to  pass  on  his  way  from  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Hotel  to  the  principal 
shopping  and  theatre  centres.  A  few  larger 
buildings  are  found  here,  but  for  the  most 
part  two-story  wooden  structures,  erected 
when  Winnipeg  was  little  more  than  a 
prairie  village,  predominate.  They  are  not 
without  interest,  however,  for  many  of 
them  contain  an  amazingly  miscellaneous 
collection  of   weapons,  tools,  instruments, 


1.    A    GLIMPSE    OF   A    PORTION    OF    WINNIPEG. 


2.  MAIN    STREET. 


3.   PRINCESS    STREET. 
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clotliinj;,  and  ollici' ailiclcs.  rnfortunatcly 
tlierc  is  at  present  little  reason  to  expect 
any  improvement  in  tlic  appearance  of 
this  part  of  Main  Street,  for  (he  city  is 
developinj;  to  the  west  and  south  and 
the  large  otlice  blocks  and  spacious  stores 
do  not  commence  to  make  their  appear- 
ance until  the  City  Hall  is  reached.  The 
latter  is  itself  inadequate,  but  on  festive 
occasions  its  red  brick  adorned  with  Hags 
and  other  decorations  combines  with  a 
small  ornamental  gartlen  to  make  a  brave 
show.  Several  of  tlie  municipal  depart- 
ments have  lieen  obliged  to  seek  housing 
room  elsewhere.  The  suggestion  of  a  new 
and  larger  City  Hall  has  now  assumed 
practical  form.  Winnipeg  is  governed  by 
a  Council  composed  of  a  mayor,  four 
controllers,  and  14  aldermen,  the  mayor 
receiving  no  salary  but  being  paid  an 
indemnity  of  §5,000  against  otiicial 
expenses.  The  controllers  form  a  Board 
of  Control  wliich,  as  an  executive  body, 
deals  with  all  linancial  matters,  regulates 
and  supervises  expenditure,  revenue,  and 
investments,  nominates  all  lieads  of 
departments,  prepares  specifications, 
inspects  and  reports  to  the  Council  upon 
all  municipal  works,  and  generally 
administers  the  affairs  of  the  city  except 
as  to  the  pulilic  schools  and  police 
department.  The  former  arc  under  the 
control  of  the  Public  School  Board,  while 
the  latter  are  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners,  which  consists 
of  the  Mayor,  the  County  Court  judge, 
police  magistrate,  and  two  members  of 
the  Council  appointed   annually. 

Immediately  near  to  t!ie  City  Hall  loom 
the  two  tall  buildings  owned  by  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Confederation 
Life  Association  which,  facing  one  another 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  form  a 
gateway  to  the  financial  and  retail  shopping 
districts.  From  this  point  onwards  larger 
shops  and  a  succession  of  banks  give  a 
more  dignified  appearance  to  the  street. 
On  the  east  side  is  the  handsome  edifice 
occupied  by  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  and  immediately  adjoining  it 
is  the  tall,  narrow  building  which  forms 
the  home  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 
Almost  immediately  opposite  is  the 
Mclntyre  Block,  the  most  important  of 
the  older  oflice  buildings.  A  little  beyond 
this  is  the  mo^t  important  corner  in 
Western  Canada,  formed  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Main  Street  and  Portage  .\venne. 
On   this  corner,   on  the  east  side  of  Main 


Street,  is  the  massive  building  in  which 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  conducts  its  business, 
while  to  the  west  are  the  tall  structures 
known  as  the  Xanlon  and  McArthur 
Blocks.  Main  Street  continues  past 
Portage  Avenue  in  its  soutlierly  course 
and  extends  for  about  a  mile  to  the 
.\ssiniboine  Uiver.  While  some  of  the 
buildings  are  fully  as  poor  as  the  worst 
on  Main  Street  north  of  the  City  Hall, 
there  are  also  several  which  will  imme- 
diately attract  the  attention  of  tlie  touri>l. 
The  Industrial  Bureau,  a  long,  low 
building,  painted  white  and  surmounted 
liy  domes,  is  curiously  reminiscent  of 
exhibition  grounds.  Here  in  small  booths 
m.iy  be  seen  samples  of  various  goods 
manufactured  by  local  industries.  A  small 
Art  Gallery  is  maintained  in  tlie  Bureau 
and  the  offices  of  tlie  Publicity  Commis- 
sioner are  also  in  the  building.  Farther 
along  are  the  premises  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  almost  immediately  opposite 
the  latter,  which,  by  tiic  way,  arc  situated 
at  the  point  where  Main  Street  is  joined 
at  right  angles  by  Broadway,  the  finest 
boulevard  in  the  city,  is  the  magnificent 
Union  Station,  the  joint  possession  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Noithcrn 
Railway  companies. 

The  principal  shops  and  some  of  the 
largest  buildings  are  situated  on  Portage 
Avenue,  which  extends  far  beyond  tlie 
western  boundary  of  the  city.  '  A  few  yards 
from  Main  Street  is  the  Post  Ofiice,  a  stone- 
fronted  building,  in  the  upper  stories  of 
which  are  the  Customs  and  other  oflices  in 
the  service  of  the  Federal  Government. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  avenue  is  tlie 
Sterling  Bank,  while  on  the  same  side  as 
the  Post  Office  are  the  Somerset  Building 
and  the  huge  department  stores  known 
throughout  the  West  as  "  Eaton's."  Both 
are  built  of  red  brick  and,  standing  adjacent 
to  one  another,  give  this  part  of  Portage 
Avenue  a  most  imposing  appearance. 
"  Eaton's  '  has  a  frontage  of  84<S  ft.  on 
Portage  Avenue,  Donald  and  Hargrave 
Stieets,  and  is  eight  stories  high.  During 
tlie  Christmas  season  no  fewer  than  5,000 
employees  are  kept  busy  in  the  various 
departments,  and  even  this  number  has  to 
work  without  cessation  to  serve  the  many 
customers  who  come  and  go  throughout 
the  day.  A  little  farther  along  the  avenue 
a  vacant  site,  even  larger  than  that  upon 
which  "  Eaton's"  stands,  marks  the  future 
home  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company^  who 
have  alreadv  commenced  the  erection  of 
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a  building  which  will  exceed  even  the 
formidable  dimensions  of  "  Eaton's." 

The  streets  which  inlersect  both  Portage 
.Avenue  and  Main  Street  also  contain  many 
buildings  of  very  substantial  proportions. 
The  wholesale  district  is  situated  both  to 
the  east  and  west  of  Main  Street,  and  on 
McDermott  and  B.niMatyiic  Aviiuus  and 
Princess  Street  is  found  a  succession  of 
huge  warehouses.  Many  of  the  largest 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  established 
(listrihuli[ig  branches  in  Winnipeg,  and 
niaiiv  merchants  bi  ing  the  products  of  the 
world  to  the  city,  whence  llu-y  are  redis- 
tributed throughout  the  West.  Not  a  few 
of  the  warehouses  are  models  of  modern 
construction  and  equipment,  and  most  of 
those  lying  to  the  east  of  Main  Street  are 
connected  by  sidings  with  the  main  lailway 
lines.  Several  large  office  buildings  have 
recently  been  erected  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Portage  Avenue  and  close  to  the 
wholesale  district. 

.\part  from  the  tall  buiUhngs  the  feature 
that  first  attracts  the  visitor's  attention  is 
the  extraordinary  width  of  Main  Street  a[id 
Portage  Avenue.  The  actual  roadway  in 
each  case  is  96  ft.  in  width,  tn  which  niu>t 
be  added  two  pavements  each  18  ft.  in 
width.  From  house  to  house,  therefore, 
these  thoroughfares  are  no  less  than  132  ft. 
wide — a  width  that  the  pedestrian  not 
infrequently  finds  somewhat  inconvenient. 
The  intersecting  and  parallel  streets  are 
narrower,  40  ft.  being  devoted  to  the  road- 
way and  26  ft.  to  the  two  pavements.  It 
may  be  noted  that  there  are  between  90 
and  100  miles  of  asphalted  streets  and 
about  1 10  miles  of  granolithic  pavements. 
Beyond  a  certain  boundary  the  roadways 
are  macadam  and  the  pavements  of  wood, 
but  the  asphalt  and  granolithic  area  is 
being  gradually  extended.  Of  wood  pave- 
ments there  are  over  400  miles,  which 
require  and  receive  constant  attention, 
daily  inspections  being  made  and  damage 
instantly  repaired. 

Broadway  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  the  finest  boulevard  in  the  city.  The 
term  boulevard  is  used  to  denote  a  street  in 
which  the  pavement  is  separated  from  the 
roadway  by  a  grass  stretch  planted  with 
trees.  Tiie  trees  which  flank  Broadway 
are  large,  and  the  street  gains  in  appear- 
ance from  other  grass  plots  and  trees 
which  separate  the  tram-lines  from  the 
roadway.  At  one  time  Broadway  was  the 
residential  thoroughfare  favoured  by  some 
of  Winnipeg's  wealthiest  men.     The  many 
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fine  houses,  however,  have  been  turned  nito 
boarding-houses  and  inslitulions,  and  have 
been  shorn  of  mucli  of  tlieir  former  glory. 
Nevertheless  Hroadwav  has  several  build- 
ings whicli  are  worthy  of  notice,  l.ate  in 
the  year  11)15  the  Grand  Trunk  racilic 
Railway  Company  opened  their  magnilicent 
hotel  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Main  Street,  a  silent  witness  to 
the  faith  held  by  the  great  transportation 
company  in  the  future  of  Winnipeg.  The 
Fort  Garry  Hotel,  as  it  is  called,  contains 
^00  rooms,  but  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  double  the  size  of  the  building. 
Farther  along  are  Parliament  Buildings, 
the  home  of  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
This  building,  soon  to  be  superseded  by 
the  imposing  pile  now  in  course  of  erection, 
is  not  particularly  large,  but  it  is  surrounded 
by  lawns  and  trees  that  give  it  no  little 
charm.  Government  House  and  its  grounds 
are  adjoining,  and  the  whole  forms  a  scene 
not  easily  found  in  other  prairie  cities. 

Opposite  Parliament  Buildings  is  Ihc 
Land  Titles  Office,  a  white  stone  building 
behind  which  mav  be  seen  the  Court  House, 
a  very  large  but  rather  gloomy  edil'ice  facing 
on  Kennedy  Street.  Almost  next  to  the 
Land  Titles  Office  is  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  a  building  scarcely  larger  than 
many  high  and  public  schools  in  Western 
Canada.  Adjoining  it  is  an  athletic  field 
on  which  lacrosse  matches  are  played  in 
summer  evenmgs.and  where  the  Winnipeg 
Cricket  Club  plays  its  Saturday  afternoon 
matches.  Opposite  is  a  large  armoury  and 
drill  ground,  and  also  the  Osborne  Barracks, 
the  head-quarters  of  Strathcona's  Horse. 

Broadway  is  also  the  site  of  several  fine 
apartment  houses,  in  which  suites  of  varying 
magnitude  and  elegance  may  be  rented. 
Such  buildings  are  very  numerous  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  suites 
are  extremely  popular.  In  the  winter  they 
certainly  offer  the  most  comfortable  means 
of  living,  for  thej'  are  thoroughly  warmed 
by  a  steam-heating  apparatus,  which  is 
attended  by  a  janitor,  and  the  tenant  is 
thus  saved  the  necessity'  of  looking  after  a 
furnace.  Hot  and  cold  water  are  laid  on 
to  each  suite,  storm  windows  are  provided 
against  the  cold,  and,  in  the  larger  blocks, 
electric  elevators  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
climbing  stairs.  Rents,  however,  are  high, 
a  five-roomed  suite  costing  from  S70  to 
Sioo  a  month,  a  four-roomed  suite  from 
§45  to  S70  a  month,  and  a  three-roomed 
suite  from  $30  to  $45  a  month. 

W'hile  dealing  with  this  subject  it  may 


be  s.iid  that  rents  generally  are  very  high 
in  Winnipeg  when  judged  by  F.nglish 
standards ;  in  fact  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  house  rent  is  three  times  as  costly. 
Nor  is  the  workmanship  always  everything 
that  might  be  desired,  for  many  houses  are 
rushed  to  completion  at  a  rale  that  does 
not  allow  of  proper  attention  to  details. 
The  rent  of  a  small  house  of  six  rooms 
varies  according  to  locality  from  9jo  to  $50 
ptr  month  ;  even  a  workman's  cottage  can 
rarely  be  obtained  for  less  than  815  a 
month.  Added  to  this  during  the  w'inter 
months  is  the  cost  of  fuel.  A  furnace  must 
be  kept  up  night  and  day  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  a  six-  or  seven- 
roomed  house  will  require  at  least  10  or  12 
tons  of  coal  during  that  period.  Coal  costs 
about  Sii  per  ton,  so  that  the  item  of 
heating  is  one  that  requires  no  little  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  likely  that  rents  will 
decrease  for  some  years  to  come,  since  tlie 
population  of  the  city  is  increasing  eacli 
year  by  some  20,000  persons,  and  the 
builders  can  scarce  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  for  houses.  Rents  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  average  wages  paid  to 
clerks  and  similar  classes,  and  form  a  most 
serious  item  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Bachelors  and  unm.arried  women  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  an 
astonishing  number  of  people  combat  the 
high  rents  by  letting  one  or  more  rooms  to 
single  people.  A  room  brings  in  anything 
from  Sio  to  $25  a  month,  and  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  accom- 
modation. In  this  connection  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  doing 
invaluable  service  by  providing  cheap 
accommodation  to  all  girls  whose  wages 
are  not  sufticiently  high  to  allow  of  their 
paying  ordinary  city  prices  without  more 
than  ordinary  difficultj'.  Rates  in  this 
institution  vary  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  week 
according  to  the  location  of  the  room  and 
the  number  of  persons  sharing  it.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  88  permanent 
boarders  and  14  temporary  visitors.  No 
girl  earning  more  than  S50  per  month  can 
be  received,  and  residence  must  not  exceed 
one  year  in  duration.  The  institute  pro- 
vides such  practical  advantages  as  sewing 
machines  and  a  laundry,  whilst  the  amuse- 
ments include  a  gymnasium  and  a  tennis 
lawn.  Its  companion  institute,  the  Young 
Mens  Christian  Association,  performs  good 
work  in  its  particular  sphere.  It  occupies 
a  large  and  imposing  structure,  which  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  5500,000,  and  provides 
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accommodation      in      its      reading-rooms, 
gvmnasiinn,  etc.,  leu    .iboul   5,(K)0   people. 

So  far  as  amusements  are  concerned 
Wnmipeg  is  much  belter  off  than  any  other 
cilv  in  Western  Canada.  .\l  the  Walker 
Theatre  a  series  of  excellent  plays  are 
(iffiied  in  rapid  succession,  and  each  year 
a  number  of  the  nioie  prominent  l'".nglish 
actors  and  actresses  may  be  seen  there. 
The  Winnipeg  Theatre  is  the  home  of  a 
versaliU-  and  well-chilled  stock  company, 
whieli  gives  really  good  presentations  of 
pojiular  plays.  Two  music  halls,  or  vaude- 
ville houses  as  the  citizen  ol  I  he  North 
American  continent  calls  them,  attract 
crowded  houses,  the  Orpheum  present- 
ing one  sliow  and  the  Kmprcss  two 
shows  nightly.  Everywhere  is  found  the 
ubiquitous  picture  palace,  many  of  which 
more  nearlj'  resemble  genuine  theatres, 
so  spacious  and  well  decorated  are  they. 
Concerts  are  almost  a  nightly  occurrence 
and  are  usually  held  under  the.  auspices  of 
the  Church  or  some  association.  During 
the  winter  months  the  theatres  have  some 
difficulty  in  competing  against  the  attrac- 
tions of  ice  hockey,  which  draws  to  the 
various  rinks  an  extraordinary  number  of 
people,  many  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
attend  the  matches  in  the  hope  of  being 
entertained  by  sundry  fistic  encounters, 
incidents  to  which  the  players  seem 
peculiarly  addicted.  During  the  summer 
months  association  football  reigns  supreme 
so  far  as  active  participants  are  concerned, 
but  much  larger  crowds  of  spectators  will 
be  found  at  the  baseball  games.  Cricket 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity,  and  though 
good  wickets  are  scarce  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  players  is  sustained  throughout  the 
season.  On  Sundays  the  citizens  have  the 
benefit  of  hand  concerts  in  the  various 
parks. 

Winnipeg  suffers  somewhat  from  its  isola- 
tion. Beyond  the  city  limits  is  the  prairie, 
a  flat  unbroken  country  that  stretches 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Consequently  the 
healthful  week-end  trip  to  the  country  or 
seaside  which  has  almost  become  an 
institution  in  England  is  practically  an 
impossibility  in  Manitoba.  Such  change  as 
may  be  had  from  the  heat  of  Winnipeg 
during  the  summer  months  is  provided  by 
Winnipeg  Beach,  a  small  watering-place 
situated  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  city  on  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  runs  cheap  excursions  to 
the  Beach,  the  ordinary  return  fare  of  $2.50 
being  reduced  in  the  case  of  dav  trips  to 
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Si,  and  so-called  luoonliglil  trips,  leaving 
the  city  at  6.30  p.m.  and  returning  at 
midnight  may  be  accomplished  for  50 
cents.  For  some  reason,  however,  tlie 
company  does  not  run  trains  on  Sundays, 
a  day  that  the  citizen  is  obliged  to  spend 
more  or  less  within  the  city  limits. 

While  a  large  number  of  people  live 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  the  streets 
immediately  adjoining  and  intersecting  the 
business    thoroughfares     the    suburbs    are 


which  have  much  to  commend  them.  The 
most  populous  suburb,  however,  is  that  of 
St.  lames  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  one 
in  which  the  construction  of  bungalows 
and  houses  is  proceeding  apace.  Beyond 
St.  James  is  Deer  Lodge,  best  known  to 
the  city  resident  as  a  convenient  base  for 
picnic  and  similar  parties,  a  comfortable 
hotel  offering  every  attention  to  the  visitor 
and  wayfarer. 

North   of    the   citv    are    the    suburbs    of 


authorities.  Southern  Russia,  Russian 
Poland,  and  the  Slavonic  countries  send 
large  numbers  of  emigrants  to  Canada  each 
year,  and  practically  every  other  European 
country  contributes  its  quota.  For  the 
most  part  they  form  a  great  army  of 
unsldlled  labourers,  depending  for  their 
livelihood  largelv  upon  such  work  as 
sewerage  construction,  road  making, 
building,  and  so  on.  Owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  Manitoba  winter  such  work  can  only 
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being  rapidly  built  up.  To  the  south  are 
Fort  Rouge  and  Crescentwood,  Winnipeg's 
most  fashionable  residential  districts. 
Wellington  Crescent  contains  many  tine 
houses  which  have  been  erected  liy  the 
owners  for  their  own  purposes.  South  of 
Fort  Rouge  lie  the  suburbs  of  River  Mew 
and  Rosedale,  situated  respectively  to  the 
east  and  west  of  Pembina  Avenue,  the 
main  highway.  River  View  has  many 
picturesque  and  commodious  houses,  which 
are  generally  surrounded  by  groves  of  trees. 
To  the  east  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  which 
borders  the  last  two  suburbs  mentioned, 
are  St.  \'ital  and  Xorwood,  growing  districts 


St.  Jolin's  and  Kildonan,  districts  in  which 
many  foreigners  have  made  tlieir  homes, 
and  ranking  among  the  poorer  localities  of 
Winnipeg.  Nevertheless  St.  John's  contains 
several  important  buildings,  such  as  the 
Anglican  Cathedral  and  St.  John's  College. 
Kildonan  is  not  yet  very  thickly  populated 
and  is  likely  to  be  better  known  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  picturesque  spot  and 
stands  on   the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

The  foreign  population  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  John's  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  all  nations,  and  forms  a  problem 
which  demands  the  insistent  and  urgent 
attention  of  botli  municipal  and  provincial 
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be  carried  on  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  accordingly  the  wages  of  that  period 
have  very  often  to  carry  the  worker  over 
the  twelve  months.  With  rents  and  other 
prices  as  high  as  they  are  in  Winnipeg  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  difliculty  for  the  un- 
skilled labourer  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
As  a  consequence  overcrowding  is  all  too 
prevalent,  men  and  women  being  herded 
into  small  houses  to  the  extent  of  four  or 
five  to  each  room.  One  room  will  frequently 
suffice  for  an  entire  family,  serving  as  a 
kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  bedroom. 

As    illustrating    the    very    considerable 
extent   of    the    foreign    population   about 
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St.  John's  it  n>;iy  he  remiukcil  that  h;iiull'>ills 
arc  freiiucntly  issued  in  four  hinj;iiaj;cs.  and 
that  newspapers  may  be  purchased  printed 
in  \or\vej;ian,  Sweilish,  Icelandic,  liernian. 
French,  Polish,  and  Yiddish. 

Riinnin.i;  through  the  centre  of  the  city 
and  linkini;  up  the  various  suburbs  is  .in 
electric  tramway,  operated  by  a  private 
company  under  a  35-year  franchise  granted 
by  the  city  in  February  iS()i.  The  system 
includes  nearly  iK*  miles  of  track  and  the 
cars  are  of  the  single -deck  type,  large 
and  comfortable.  A  uniform  fare  of  live 
cents  is  charged  for  the  longest  as  well 
as  the  shortest  distance  within  Ihe  city 
limits,  but  cheaper  tickets  are  available 
during  certain  hours.  The  Canadian  is  not 
fond  of  walking  and  will  often  step  on 
to  a  car  for  a  journc)-  of  a  couple  ol 
hundred  yards.  This  partly  explains  wliy, 
during  U)i2,  the  company  carried  no  fewer 
than  5i,iof).oi7  passengers,  allliough  the 
population  of  the  city  scarcely  exceeds 
200,000.  .\gain,  during  the  winter  months 
it  is  very  tempting  to  accomplish  the 
shortest  of  journeys  in  a  well-warmed 
street  car,  for  30°  below  zero  is  far  from 
favourable  to  pcdestrianism. 

But  perhaps  the  street  cars  arc  busiest 
on  a  Saturdav  or  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
summer,  when  huge  crowds  make  their 
way  to  one  or  other  of  the  parks. 
Assiniboinc  Park  at  Deer  Lodge  is  the 
largest  and  most  attractive,  and  has  a  large 
playing  ground  on  w'hich  tlie  chief  cricket 
matches  are  contested.  River  Park,  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  is  a  very  charming 
spot,  as  are  St.  John's  and  Kildonan  Parks 
to  the  north.  Altogether  there  are  28 
public  parks  in  Winnipeg  with  a  total  area 
of  about  565  acres,  possessing  an  estimated 
value  (1913)  of  82,300,000. 

Separated  from  Winnipeg  by  tlie  Red 
River  is  the  cathedral  city  of  St.  Boniface. 
Though  commercially  a  part  of  Greater 
Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  is  a  separate 
municipality  so  far  as  its  internal  affairs  are 
concerned  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
mayor  and  aldermen.  It  is  the  site  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedr.d  which  cost  over 
§500,000  to  construct  and  within  the 
precincts  of  which  is  the  grave  of  Louis 
Riel,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Red  River 
Rebellion.  Another  sight  of  interest  in  the 
city  is  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  in  the 
establishment  of  which  an  important  step 
was  taken  towards  securing  protection  for 
the  producer  of  live  stock  and  favourable 
terms  of  purchase  for  the  consumer,     The 


stock  vards  are  the  joint  property  of  the 
Canadian  Pacilic,  (Irand  Trimk,  anil 
Canadian  Northern  Railways,  each  of  whicli 
holds  a  third  interest. 

The  popul.it ion  of  St.  Boniface  is  very 
largelv  French  and  many  of  the  streets 
bear  French  names.  The  cily  is  connected 
with  Winnipeg  by  six  bridges  built  across 
the  Red  River,  two  of  which  at  least  are  to 
be  greatly  improved  in  the  near  future. 
The  Winnipeg  Islectric  Railway  provides 
speedy  conmumication  between  the  two 
cities  and  is  continually  improving  its 
service. 

AMALGAMATED    LAND    AND    MORTGAGE 
COMPANIES   OF   WINNIPEG,   LTD. 

This  is  a  company  vvliich  altliough  it 
has  been  in  existence  hardly  more  tlian 
two  years  has  established  an  enviable 
record,  both  in  the  class  of  business  it  has 
built  up  and  the  success,  financially,  which 
has  attended  its  efforts.  The  main  objects 
of  the  company  arc  the  buying  of  large 
tracts  of  liigh-class  city  property  and 
improving  them  and  re-selling.  Winni- 
peg and  adjacent  places  offer  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  this  class  of  business, 
the  phenomenal  development  of  the  city 
rendering  re-salcs  easy  and  quick.  In 
this  connection  the  company  has  secured 
several  tracts  of  exceptional  value,  and 
has  effected  a  rapid  turnover  after 
improvement.  The  first  ten  months  of 
the  company's  operations  showed  a  profit 
of  $170,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  27I  per 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital.  The  authorized 
capital  is  ?5,ooo,ooo,  and  prominently  asso- 
ciated with  the  operations  of  the  companj' 
are  some  of  the  best-known  men  in  Canada 
and  England,  the  officers  and  directorate 
comprising  :  president,  Mr.  Chas.  G. 
Stewart  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Deacon  ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Wriglit  ;  Canadian  Board,  Messrs.  Chas.  G. 
Stewart,  Thos.  R.  Deacon,  L.  C.  Mac- 
Intyre,  R.  S.  Thornton,  M.D.,  J.  W. 
Armstrong,  M.D.,  and  Wni.  H.  Walker  ; 
European  Board,  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Maitland,  General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee, 
Mr.  Marcus  Philips  (Amsterdam),  and 
Mr.  A.  Vaughan  Cowell.  The  sales 
agency  of  the  company  is  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Walker, 
financial  brokers  and  realty  agents  in 
Winnipeg.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
the  company  has  some  excellent  proper- 
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ties      in      St.      lionif.ice,     .S(.     \'ilal,     and 
Winnipeg. 

Messis.  Slew. 11 1  .mil  W'.ilker  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  org.ini/.alion  of  the 
.Vinalgamated  Land  and  Mortgage  Com- 
panies of  Winnipeg,  l.Ul.,  and  ils  success 
is  onlv  another  of  a  long  series.  This 
particular  firm  has  organized  and  managed 
no  fewer  than  leii  such  companies,  live 
of  which  are  now  amalgamated  under  Ihe 
above  title,  and  in  no  case  has  any  one  ol 
the  concerns  yielded  the  sliarehohUi  le^^ 
than  20  per  cent,  per  aniuini. 

JOSEPH    BERNIER 

Mr.  |o^eph  Berniei',  URiulier  of  the 
Manitoba  Provincial  Parliament  and 
principal  of  the  legal  firm  of  Bernier, 
Blackwood,  and  Bernier,  is  one  of  tlie 
best-known  men  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces. He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Senator 
T.  A.  Bei  nirr,  who  sat  for  St.  Boniface, 
Manitoba,  and  was  born  on  August  16, 
ICS74,  at  St.  Jean  d'Iberville,  Quebec.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Boniface  College, 
Manitoba,  and  gained  his  B.A.  with 
silver  medal  in  1)^93  at  Manitolia  I'lii- 
versity.  He  served  his  articles  of  law 
with  Messrs.  Purdue  and  Robinson  of 
Winnipeg,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1S97.  Subsequently  he  practised  his 
profession  with  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Pitlilado  for  two  years.  Tlieii  with  liis 
brother,  Mr.  Noel  Bernier,  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Blackwood  he  founded  the  present  firm, 
whicli  has  an  extensive  clientele.  Apart 
from  his  close  attention  to  his  legal 
practice  Mr.  Bernier  has  given  much 
time  to  journalism,  and  was  formerly 
editor  of  Lc  Maiiiloba  at  Winnipeg.  He 
has  also  published  "  L'Hote  de  la  Foret," 
a  drama  successfully  produced  at  St. 
Boniface.  Mr.  Bernier  has  always  taken 
the  keenest  intere>t  in  public  affairs,  and 
entered  politics  in  the  Conservative  interest 
for  the  St.  Boniface  constituenc\'  in  lyoi, 
since  when  he  has  held  tlie  seat  almost 
continuously.  He  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  forceful  speakers  in  the  Assembly, 
and  is  noted  as  a  keen  fighter  for  the 
respect  of  the  constitutional  riglits  of 
the  minority  of  Manitoba  on  the  school 
question.  Mr.  Bernier  is  a  staiincli  Im- 
perialist, and  on  tlie  naval  question  is  in 
favour  of  a  direct  contribution  of  money 
to  Britain.  Other  prominent  questions 
on  which  his  voice  has  been  lieard  arc 
the    State   regulation    of    raihvav   rates   in 
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Manitoba  and  the  maintenance  of  liritisli 
prestijje.  He  lias  voiced  his  sentiments 
on  this  latter  point  in  the  lollowinj; 
words:  "I  wisli  to  sec  the  I'nion  Jack 
float  over  every  schoolhonse  in  Canada 
so  that  the  children  may  learn  fronj  their 
earliest  years  that  the  British  (lag  is  the 
emblem  of  liberty,  justice,  and  fair  play. " 
Mr.  Hernier  is  vice-president  of  the 
I'niversiil  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Winnipeji,  past-president  of  the  St.  Jean 
Haptiste  Society,  and  a  councillor  of 
Manitoba  I'niversity,  representinfj  St. 
Boniface  College.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Conuiiercial  and  Adanac  Clubs, 
Winnipei;. 

NICHOLAS   BAWLF 
To  men  such  as  Mr.  Nicholas  Bawlf  the 
Western  Provinces  of  Canada  owe  much  of 
their  present  prosperity.     Mr.  Bawlf,  who 
is  a  native  of  Smith  Falls,  Ontario,  came 
to  Winnipeg  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1877, 
and  during  his  long  residence  in  the  city 
has  worked  unremittingly  for  the  develop- 
ment  of   the    Prairie    Provinces.     He  was 
one    of     the    first     men    to     provide     the 
farmers   of  W'estern   Canada   with   much- 
needed  facilities  for  handling   their  grain, 
and  has  since  erected  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  thoroughly  up-to-date  elevators  for 
handling    the    immense   crops   which   are 
gathered   annually.     On  arrival  in  Winni- 
peg  Mr.    Bawlf   entered   into   business   in 
flour    and     feed-stuffs,    and,    as     farming 
developed  in   the  west,   constructed  what 
were   then   known    as   flat   w.arehouses   in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatche- 
wan for  the  storage  of  grain,  these  being 
the   forerunners   of   the   present-day  grain 
elevators.     In     the     year     1892     he    built 
Winnipeg's  grain  exchange,  to-day  known 
as  the   Chamber   of   Commerce    Building, 
and    in    company    with    other   prominent 
gentlemen  of  the  city  founded  the  Winni- 
peg Grain  Exchange,  which  now  takes  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  city's  commercial 
life.     At  this  time  the  need  for  large  ele- 
vators to  handle  the  crop  was  greatly  felt 
bj'  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
Mr.    Bawlf,  in   order   to  suppl}'  the  want, 
founded  the  Xorthern   Elevator  Company 
of   Canada,    which    owned   and  controlled 
130  elevators  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba 
and   Saskatchewan.      After   this    company 
had    achieved    great    success    Mr.   Bawlf, 
five  years  ago,  sold  out  his  interests  in  it 
and  founded  the  Alberta  Grain  Compan\-, 


Ltd.,  owning  some  50  elevators.  .\Ii. 
Bawlf  next  founded  the  Bawlf  Cii.nn 
Company,  Ltd.,  which  owns  30  elevators 
in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  He  is 
at  present  the  president  of  these  com- 
panies, which  h.ive  the  control  of  some 
So  elevators  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
as  well  as  large  terminal  elevators  at 
convenient  points.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Bawll  in  his  immense  undertaking  is  his 
son,  Mr.  W.  K.  Bawlf,  who  holds  the 
position  of  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bawlf  Grain  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  who  has  charge  of  the  enormous 
s;dcs  made  by  the  company  from  year  to 
year.  Mr.  Bawlf  is  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Toronto,  Stiuidard  Trust  Company,  Ltd., 
(Treat  Western  Permanent  Loan  Company, 
Monarch  Life  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
Royal  Canadian  Securities  Company,  Ltd., 
and  many  other  important  local  firms. 

In  his  successful  business  career  Mr. 
Bawlf  has  won  a  large  fortune  and  a 
prominent  position  amongst  business  men 
of  Canada.  He  is  a  public-spirited  man, 
and  is  ever  to  the  fore  in  anything  tliat 
makes  for  the  prosperity  of  Western 
Canada.  Winnipeg  owes  much  to  his 
business  capacity  and  conlidcnce  in  llie 
country's  future. 


THOMAS   BERRY 

Mr.  Thomas  Berry  holds  tlie  distinction 
of  being  the  first  Englishman  to  liavc  held 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  St.  Boniface,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  ii)i2.  Tlie 
appointment  has  been  amply  justified,  for 
the  interest  vvliich  Mr.  Bt-rry  has  shown  in 
municipal  affairs  has  already  been  reflected 
in  many  far-reaching  improvements.  For 
two  terms  he  represented  Norwood  on  the 
aldermanic  bench  of  the  St.  Boniface 
Council,  whilst  he  is  also  a  J. P.  for  Mani- 
toba. Mr.  Berry  is  a  typical  instance  of 
the  self-made  man  in  which  Canadian 
annals  abound.  A  native  of  Strctford, 
Lancashire,  England,  he  served  in  both 
the  Royal  Marine  .Artillery  and  the  .Salford 
Borough  Police  before  coming  to  Canada 
in  1890.  For  two  years  he  served  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  C.P.R. 
in  Moose  Jaw,  and  afterwards  came  to 
Winnipeg  in  the  freight  departments  of 
the  C.P.R.  and  N.P.R.  Desirous  of 
launching  out  upon  his  own  account,  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  and  founded  the 
business  of  Berry  and  Bond,  and  later 
the    firm    of    Berry   and    Carson,    wliich 


conducts      a     considerable      real      estate 
business  in  Norwood  and  SI.   liiMiifaoc. 

BULMAN    BROS.,  LTD. 

The  large  printing  work^  ni  I'lnhn.in 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  were  establi-<lRcl  at  Wiuiiipeg 
in  the  year  1892  by  Mr.  W.  J.  I'.uhn.m  ami 
his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  I'.uhn.ni.  Imh 
fifteen  years  the  business  was  coiuhictetl  as 
a  private  enterprise,  but  in  1907  incorpora- 
tion as  a  liiniled  company  was  illiiicd 
with  a  capital  of  8100,000.  Mr.  W.  J.  I'ail- 
man  is  the  president  and  principal  slock 
holder. 

The  company  specializes  in  litliograpliic 
work,  for  which  there  has  been  instalkil 
a  special  plant  containing  the  very  latest 
improvements  and  including  three  offset 
machines  and  four  stone  machines.  Other 
machinery  includes  three  Miehle  cylinder 
printing  presses,  l\\c  platen  presses,  and  a 
monotype  machine.  .Ml  liinding  is  clone 
on  the  premises,  while  a  special  department 
concerns  itself  with  the  production  and 
sale  of  advertising  novelties  such  as 
almanacs,  diaries,  etc.  A  >taff  of  16H 
hands  is  employed. 

Mr.  W.  ].  Biilman  is  a  Canadian  by  bii  ih, 
having  fiist  seen  the  light  of  d.iy  at 
Toronto.  He  is  president  of  the  Winnipeg 
Industrial  Bureau,  but  perhaps  his  chief 
claim  to  fame  is  as  the  originator  of  the 
Impel  iai  Home  Reunion  Association. 
This  is  an  association  which  was  formed 
in  Winnipeg  in  iQio  with  the  object  ol 
enabling  British  emigrants  who  had  left 
their  families  behind  in  the  Old  Country 
to  bring  them  out  to  Canada  at  once. 
I'nder  ordinary  conditions,  a  long  separa- 
tion between  husband  and  wife,  father  and 
children,  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  since 
it  was  difficult  fur  the  bread-winner  in 
Winnipeg  to  maintain  hiinself  in  one 
country,  his  famil}'  in  anotlR-r,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  sufficient  money  to  pay 
the  passages  of  perhaps  four  or  five  people 
from  Great  Britain  to  Canada.  As  an 
employer  of  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
manv  of  whom  have  emigr.ilcd  from  the 
L'nited  Kingdom,  Mr.  Bulman  was  im- 
pressed with  the  unhappy  condition  of 
divided  families  and  conceived  a  plan  by 
which  reunion  could  be  more  speedily 
effected.  He  called  together  a  number  of 
business  men  in  Winnipeg,  and  a  fund  was 
subscribed  out  of  which  it  was  agreed  to 
advance  the  necessary  money  for  the 
passages    of    the    wives    and    families    of 
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wonliv  ;ippln..inl^.  Till-  amount  was  to 
lie  rcfuiulod  in  moiUhly  iiistalnunts  ami 
in  such  proportions  as  best  suited  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  debtor. 

Hy  December  31,  ii)i2,  the  association 
had  received  4.^7  applications,  had  assisted 
1,501  persons  to  join  their  husbands  and 
fathers  in  Winnipeg,  and  had  advanced 
§57,^43.57.  The  example  that  Mr.  Hiilman 
has  set  in  \Vinnipei<  has  been  followed 
elsewhere,  and  25  cities  have  now  fornud 
associations. 

CAMPBELL  REALTY  COMPANY 

The      Campbell      Ke.dly     Company,    of 
Winnipeg,   is   perhaps    one    of    the    best- 
known  real  estate  and  financial  brokerage 
lirms  in  Canad,i,  and  certainly  holds  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  investors 
who  are  continually  seeking  expert  advice 
as  to  the  best  method  of  placing  their  funds 
at    good    interest.     The    company   is   not 
an  old  one,  since  it   was   not   established 
until  lyio,  but  it  is  exceedingly  active  and 
enterprising.     Under  capable  management 
the  operations  of  the  concern  have  been 
extended  to  almost  every  prominent  centre 
of   development  in   Western  Canada,  and 
these  centres  have  been  made  known,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  great  publicity 
given   them   through   the   medium   of   the 
Campbell    Realty  Company's  organization. 
It  is  estimated  that  the   properties   under 
the  control  of  the  company  are  worth  at 
least  §2,000,000,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
located  in  centres  where  the   majority  of 
realty    experts     agree     that     considerable 
development   and  advance   in   values  will 
take  place,     .\niong  those  which  may  be 
specially    mentioned    are    the    foUov^'ing  : 
"  Farkdale  Boulevard,''  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
(situated  north  of  the   city   where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  residential  settlement  is 
taking  place)  ;  "  Brokhurst  Estate,"  Battle- 
ford  ;  "  Royal  Heights,"  Estevan  ;  "  Rosen- 
roll,"   Canirose,   Alta.;    'i'oung,   Sask.,   and 
Cranbrook    Orchards   at    Cranbrook,    B.C. 
The    properties    have    all    lieen    carefully 
selected,  and  are  being  disposed  of  on  easy 
terms  which  make  them  available  to   the 
small  investor.     The  agencies  of  the  com- 
pany ensure  the  widest  possible  dissemina- 
tion of  first-hand  knowledge  of  investments 
and  conditions  throughout  Western  Canada. 
Branches     are     maintained     at     Toronto, 
where  Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell  is  the  manager  ; 
Montreal,  which  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.   H.   W.  Collins;  Vancouver,  where 


Mr.  1).  M.  Slewarl  is  in  charge;  London, 
England,  where  the  manager  is  Mr.  C.  E. 
Carveth.  Mr.  Carveth,  who  was  for  some 
lime  in  charge  of  the  Toronto  oflice,  is  also 
the  general  agent  of  the  CainplHll  K'eally 
Company  in  tJreat  Britain. 

The  principal  of  this  enterprising  com- 
pany is  Mr.  William  E.Campbell,  a  native 
of  Litchlield,  Minnesota.  After  a  public 
school  preparation  Mr.  Campbell  went 
through  the  Minnesota  State  University 
;ind  the  University  Law  School.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  his  lather's  law  office  at  Minnea- 
polis from  1892  to  1895.  ai'fl  "'cn  became 
advertising  manager  for  B.  Xugenl  and 
Brother  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  He 
w;is  general  manager  for  the  Mitchell  Dry 
(ioods  Company  of  Kansas  City  from  1905 
to  1910,  and  then  came  to  Winnipeg  and 
established  the  Campbell  Realty  Company, 
making  a  conspicuous  success  of  his  new 
inidertaking  from  the  very  start. 


CANADIAN    EMPIRE,    LTD. 

The  Ciiiadi.in  Empire,  Ltd.,  a  real  estate 
firm  of  Winnipeg,  has  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  the  location  of  the  properties 
with    which   it    is   mainly    concerned.     In 
Souris,   Man.,   and    Weyburn    and    North 
Battleford,  Sask.,  are   found  probably  the 
three  most  progressive  communities  along 
the   smaller   cities   and   town's  of  the  two 
central    provinces.     Weyburn   and    North 
Battleford    have    both   been  created   cities 
during   the   past    two   years,   while   Souris 
is   well   on   the   way   to    that    distinction. 
.Althougli  it  is  not  our  policy  to  deal  with 
the  real  estate  situation  in  W^estern  Canada 
in  an  advisory  spirit,  it  must  be  conceded 
that    for    the    small   investor   perhaps    no 
towns     in     the     Prairie     Provinces    hold 
greater  inducements  than  these  three.    The 
Canadian  Empire,  Ltd.,  is  at  present  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Souris,  which,  outside 
of  Winnipeg  and  Brandon,  is  claiming  the 
greatest  attention  in   Manitoba.     It    has   a 
population  of  2,500,  superior  public  utilities, 
and  the   foundation    of   a    large    industrial 
centre.     Its  main   claim   to   interest,  how- 
ever, is  the  activity  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  which  during   1912   spent  a  sum 
estimated    at    ^300,000    in    enlarging    its 
station   and   tiuilding   shops   in   the  town. 
By  dealing  in  properties  situated  in  such 
progressive   towns   as   these  the  Canadian 
Empire,  Ltd.,  would  appear  to  be  justified 
in  its  claim  that  the  merit  of  the  properties 
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has  more  inlhKni.e  on  their  sale  llian  any 
selling  ingenuity.  The  firm  sells  its  lots  on 
easy  terms,  but  charges  no  interest  on 
unpaid  instalments,  a  fe:iture  deserving  llu' 
.ittention  of  the  prospective  investor. 

The  ofhcers  of  the  linn  are  Mr.  T.  L. 
Arnett,  of  Souris,  president  :  Mr.  jauKs 
("iraut,  vice-president  ;  Mr.  T.  j.  Buckley, 
secretary  ;  and  Mr,  W.  W.  Powers,  Ireasunr 
;md  m.uiaging  director.  The  last  thue 
gentlemen  are  residents  of  Winnipeg. 

COLIN    H.  CAMPBELL 

Few  men   indeeil   in    the  history  of   tiie 
West    have  better   earned  a   leading  place 
than  tlie  subject   of   this  sketcli,  the    Hon. 
Colin  11.  Campbell,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works  for  the  Province  of  Manitoba.     Mr. 
Campbell   was   born   in    Burlington,   Out., 
December  25,  1859,  and  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.     Mr.  Campbell  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Burlington  and  the  High 
School  at  Oakville,  Ontario,  and,  following 
his  graduation  from  the  Toronto  Law  School, 
was  called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in   the  year 
1S81.     After   practising    his   profession    in 
Ontario  for   one   year   he  moved    west    ni 
1882  and  settled  in  Manitoba,  forming  the 
law  firm  of  Campbell  and  Crawford  in  Win- 
nipeg.   In  1896  he  was  called  to  the  Bars  of       1 
.Vlberta  and  .Saskatchewan.      Mr.  Campbell       , 
is  known  throughout   the   West  as  one  of 
the  foremost  legal  authorities,  and  his  pro-       1 
grcss   as   an   authority   and    leader  of   his      ( 
cliosen  profession  has  been  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous ;  he   is  now  senior  partner  in  the 
well-known  law  firm  of  Campbell,  Pitblado, 
Hoskin,  and  C.rundy,  whose  large  and  im- 
portant practice  owes  much  of  its  success 
to  Mr.   Campbell's  voluminous  knowledge 
of  the  Law  and  his  accurate  application  of 
legal  principles  in  the  solving  of  many  an 
intricate  and  knotty  problem.     In  western 
public  affairs  -Mr.  Campbell  looms  large  in 
the  public  eve.     He  was  for  some   time  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  of   Winnipeg 
and  the  choice  of  the  Conservative  party  to 
represent    the    city   of   Winnipeg    in    the 
Dominion    House    in     1893.     He    was   not 
successful  at  that  time,  but  six  years  later 
was  returned  to  the  Provincial   Legislature 
by   a  good    majority,  since    when   lie   lias 
continually  held  his  seat  in  the  Manitoba 
Government,  representing  the  constituency 
of  Morris.   When  the  Hon.  H.  J.  McDonald 
became  Premier,  Mr.  Campbell  was  minis- 
ter without  portfolio,  and  in   1900  became 
.\ttoriiey-General,  holding  llie  above  ofiicc 
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till  U)ii.  when  he  was  appointed  Muiister 
of  Public  Works.  Of  every  office  he  has 
held  it  mav  be  said  he  has  dignified  and 
adorned  it,  and  in  the  execution  of  his 
diflicult  and  arduous  duties  has  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  ail  with  whom  he 
has  come  into  contact.  As  has  been  truly 
saiil  of  him  :  '•  In  the  public  offices  he  has 
held  Mr.  Campbell  has  proved  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  Conservative  party,  but 
aside  from  his  political  affiliations  has  ever 
been  a  loyal  supporter  of  every  movement 
which  would  advance  the  cause  of  the  West, 
and  Manitoba  and  Winnipeg  in  particular." 
Especially  has  he  earned  repute  as  the 
author  of  much  important  and  beneficial 
legislation,  some  of  which,  on  appeal,  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Frivv  Council.  He 
introduced  the  resolution  for  tlie  extension 
of  the  Manitoba  boundaries  to  the  north 
and  west  in  1905.  Most  prominent  among 
his  many  good  works,  perhaps,  was  the 
inauguration  and  establishment  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Campbell  may 
be  styled  the  father  of  the  first  Juvenile 
Court  established  in  Canada  ;  for  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  liis  influence  that  the 
Winnipeg  Juvenile  Court,  Detention  Home, 
and  Truant  School  have  become  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

In  1906-7-8-g-io  Mr.  Campbell  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Inter-Provincial  Conference 
at  Ottawa,  and  he  also  represented  the 
province  at  the  Imperial  Conference  on 
Education  in  London,  England,  in  1907. 
Together  with  Mrs.  Campbell  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
our  present  King  and  Queen,  at  St.  James's 
in  1902.  In  July  1908  he  was  presented  to 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  at  St.  James's, 
and  together  with  Mrs.  Campbell  to  King 
George  and  Oueen  Mary  at  Hnckingham 
Palace   in    May    191 1.     Mr.  Campbell  is  a 

I  member  of  the  following  clubs  :  in  Winni- 
peg, the  Manitoba,  the  St.  Charles 
Country  Club  ;  in  Toronto,  the  .Albany  : 
n  London,  England,  the  (irosvenor. 
He  is  closely  identified  with  Masonry, 
liaving    taken    the    Scottish    Rite    degree 

*  Winnipeg  ;  lie  takes  an  active  interest 
...  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
'  ud  is  one  of  its  leading  members  : 
|io  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity 
r  religion  seeks  his  aid  in  vain.  He  was 
resident  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
ssociation  for  five  years  ;  equally  earnest 
a  champion  of  education,  he  was  a 
lember  of  the  Board  of  Management  of 
anitoba    College    for    a    period    covering 


two  decades,  and  chairman  since  iSyy. 
To  conclude,  in  all  liis  undertakings,  pro- 
fessional and  public,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
revealed  himself  as  a  man  of  rare  mental 
calibre  with  but  few  equals.  It  may  be  truly 
said  of  him  that  he  worthily  represents  the 
finest  type  of  Canadian  manhood. 
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COTTER  BROS.,  LTD. 

Cotter  Bros.,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  tlie  largest 
industrial  concerns  in  Winnipeg,  and 
employs  no  fewer  than  220  hands.  Its 
operations  include  sanitary  plumbing,  gas, 
steam,  and  hot-water  fitting,  ventilating, 
and  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler 
equipments  for  fire  extinguishing.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  1910  with  a 
capital  of  1^50,000,  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
operations  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  its  turnover  is  in  excess 
of  |i,ooo,ooo  annually.  The  factory  and 
warehouse  comprise  a  four-story  building, 
occupying  a  site  of  30  by  120  ft.,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  a 
handsome  new  building  is  to  be  erected 
replete  with  a  most  modern  plant.  Cotter 
Bros.,  Ltd..  handle  all  kinds  of  plumbing 
and  similar  requisites  for  the  building 
trade,  and  import  from  the  United  States 
and  England.  Their  operations  extend  all 
over  the  W^est,  and  they  have  been 
responsible  for  the  equipment  of  many 
prominent  buildings  throughout  Western 
Canada.  Among  those  which  may  be 
mentioned  are  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  the 
General  Hospital,  the  Grain  Exchange, 
the  new  Transcontinental  Railway  Shops 
at  Transcona,  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  Hotel  at  Brandon,  the  Dominion 
Bank,  the  British  Bank  of  North  America, 
the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  the  Bank  of  Ottawa, 
and  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Buildings 
in  Winnipeg,  Mr.  T.  Cotter,  the  president 
of  the  company,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1883  without  any  capital. 
In  his  boyhood  days  he  sold  papers  in 
the  streets.  Later  on  he  learned  the 
plumbing  and  heating  trade.  His  brotlier, 
Mr.  F.  Cotter,  is  vice-president  of  the 
company. 

DAVIDSON   AND  McRAE 

The  firm  of  Davidson  and  McRae,  of 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Van- 
couver, is  one  known  throughout  the 
length    and    breadth    of    Canada,    and    in 
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fact  the  whole  American  Continent,  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  development  arid 
colonization  of  the  western  lands  of  the 
Dominion.  While  conducting  a  general 
brokerage  business  in  real  estate,  Messrs. 
Davidson  and  McRae,  by  reason  of  their 
association  with  the  aggressive  land  policy 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  concern  handling  projects  of  national 
rather  than  of  purely  private  business 
proportions.  Under  their  aegis,  and 
directly  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  and 
the  personal  efforts  of  Colonel  Andrew 
Duncan  Davidson,  huge  tracts  of  country 
have  been  taken  up  in  all  directions,  and 
there  has  been  such  an  influx  of  settlers 
both  from  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
that  any  one  familiar  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  might  well  ask  whether  the 
firm  is  under  charter  from  the  people  of 
Canada  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  Colonel  Davidson  has  sold 
Canadian  lands  to  people  in  40  states  of 
the  American  union,  and  has  helped  to 
start  and  colonize  nearly  300  villages  in 
Canada,  many  of  which  have  since  grown 
into  towns  and  cities.  This  great  work 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  members 
of  the  firm  solely  through  a  realization  of 
the  wonderful  resources  of  the  gre.it  West, 
an  appreciation  of  what  railway  facilities 
can  do  in  making  possible  the  exploitation 
of  these  resources,  and  a  vigorous  policy 
of  publicity.  When  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  took  its  place  amongst  the  large 
enterprises  of  the  Dominion,  and  pushed 
out  its  lines  m  all  directions  to  tap  the 
fertile  regions  then  scarcely  known  to 
land  seekers,  Messrs.  Davidson  and  McRae 
were  chosen  as  general  agents  for  the 
company's  lands,  and  were  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  filling  those  lands  with 
prosperous  settlers,  by  whose  efforts  alone 
could  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  capital 
ever  earn  interest.  It  is  not  ex.iggeration 
to  say  that  the  vigorous  expansion  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  system,  combined  with 
the  efforts  of  Messrs.  D.tvidson  and  McRae, 
have  added  hundreds  and  himdreds  of 
thousands  to  Canada's  population,  have 
raised  territories  to  the  status  and  dignity 
of  self-governing  provinces,  and  have  most 
certainly  added  untold  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  national  wealth  of  Canada.  Since 
1902  over  1.000,000  Americans  have  gone 
to  Canada  from  the  States,  and  in  191 2 
alone  150,000  crossed  the  border,  the 
majority     of     them     farmers     with     somv 
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capital.    lcavin.i;    overcrowded   ai<riculliiral 
states,  and  seeking  the  cheap   and    fertile 
lands  throujili  which  the  Canadian  Northern 
lines  have  heen  built  with  ania/in><  rapiditv 
and  wonderful   faith  in  the  future.       The 
tide  of  immigration  is  still  at  its  Hood,  and 
it  will  be   years  before  it   ceases   to    How. 
The  lirm  of  Davidson  and   McRac  at  the 
present  time  hold  for   s;ile   i,ixx),o»»  acres 
of    farm    lands    owned   by   the    Canadian 
Northern  Company,  and  probably  a  larjier 
area    is    Government     land    available    for 
settlement   on  terms   that   are  indubitablv 
attractive.       A     man     can     either     home- 
stead   160    acres    free,    or    buy    land,    or 
do     both.        He    is    sure    of    fertile    l.md. 
and     of     the     best     railway    facilities    for 
reaping  the  prolit  of  its  firtility.     If  he  is 
a  business   man,  a  trader,  or  a  mechanic, 
he   has   the   opportunity   of   locating   in  a 
village  or  town   where  his  efforts  produce 
the     best     results.      The     company      has 
established    scores    of    townsites,   and    by 
a    liberal    policy    has    turned     them    into 
prosperous  towns.     In   some  cases   it   has 
even  made  cities.      This  is  so  in  the  case 
of  Mount  Royal,  "  the   Model  City,"  within 
a  few  minutes'  ride  of  Montreal  bv  electric 
train.     This  work  has  been   accomplished 
by     tunnelling      under     Mount     Royal,     a 
stupendous  work  of  the  Canadian  Northern, 
and   one   which    gives   the    new   city  easv 
means  of  access  to  the  old. 

In  the  sale  and  settlement  of  all  the  lands, 
the  towns,  and  villages,  Messrs.  Davidson 
and  McRae  have  worthily  seconded  the 
enterprise  of  the  company.  Their  publicity 
work  alone  has  been  monumental.  Through 
their  agency  every  detail  of  information 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  man  seeking 
an  opportunity  in  Canada  is  supplied. 
They  keep  closely  in  touch  with  all 
development  and  every  requirement  of  a 
new  centre,  and  whether  a  man  be  a  real 
estate  dealer,  a  teacher  or  a  blacksmith, 
he  can,  through  the  medium  of  the  lirm's 
offices  and  publications,  see  his  opportunity 
at  a  glance,  and  take  advantage  of  it. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  let  the  opportunitv 
wait  for  the  man.  The  man  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  opportunitv.  He  is 
met  more  than  half-way,  and  whether  he 
be  in  the  remotest  State  of  America,  or 
the  most  overcrowded  county  of  England, 
the  advantages  of  a  new  life  in  Canada  are 
placed  before  him.  Messrs.  Davidson  and 
McRae  maintain  offices  in  London,  at  Bond 
Court  House,  Walbrook.  The  members 
of   the  lirm   are  Colonel  A.  D.    Davidson, 


Colonel    A.     K.     D.ividson,     and     Colonel 
A.  n.  McRae. 
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H.  S.  DAVIS 

Mr.  11.  S.  D.ivis  e>t.il>lislied  his  real 
estate  business  at  the  beginning  of  \i)\2, 
opening  an  oflice  in  Wiiniipeg.  He  is  a 
native  of  Kngland,  and  came  to  Canada  in 
11)05,  since  when  he  has  been  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  successful  under- 
takings in  the  West.  Mr.  Davis  makes  a 
speciality  of  close-in  business  property  and 
investments  for  Eastern  and  British  capi- 
talists. He  has  a  large  connection  both  in 
Canada  and  abroad,  and  keeps  in  constant 
touch  with  his  many  clients.  Besides 
investments  in  l.uul,  tlie  linu  undertakes 
the  investments  of  trust  funds  in  mort- 
gages at  6  to  8  per  cent,  for  clients  wlio 
are  unable  to  attend  personally  to  sucli 
matters. 

DOMINION    TRUST   COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  Dominion  Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  holds 
a   remarkably   strong    position    financially 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the  investing  public 
of  Canada.     Its  operations,  conducted  under 
charter    from    the     Federal    Government. 
extend   all   over   the   Dominion,   and   also 
throughout    England    and    Europe.      The 
company  transacts  the  general  business  of 
a  trust,  acting  as  executor,  administrator, 
guardian,  and  agent,  besides  acting  directlv 
as  the  medium  tlirougli  which  investments 
are  made  in  properties,  municipal  and  oilier 
public  bonds.     The  scope  of  its  operations 
also  embraces  the  issue  of  industrial  secu- 
rities, the  receipt  of  deposits  and  savings, 
and  the  conduct  of   safe   deposits.      In   a 
general   sense  the  company  fullils   all    tlie 
functions    which    investors   of    all  classes 
require  for  the  safe  handling  of  their  funds. 
It  has  had  the  benefit  since  its  inception  of 
the   best   management  and  direction,  and 
to-dav  its  personnel  in  these  two  respects 
includes  many  of  the  best-known  men    in 
Canada.     As  a  company   embracing   hun- 
dreds  of    shareholders   of   all    classes,   the 
Dominion  Trust  operates  under  tlie  direct 
supervision  of  practically  every  interest  in 
Canada.     One  special  feature  of  its  business 
is  the  reception  of  moneys  for  investment 
on  a  guarantee  of  payment  of  both  principal 
and  interest,  the  latter  being  at  the  rate  of 
4i  per  cent.     Funds  so  received  are  placed 
on   first   mortgage,   and  the  securities  are 
placed  on  the  books  as  held  in  trust  for  the 
investor,  who  has  therefore  the  security  of 
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the  properly  lent  upon,  in  addition  to  the 
absolute  guarantee  of  the  company.     Over 
81,000,000  of  the  company's  own  funds  are 
invested  on  first  mortgage  in  improved  city 
real   estate.     This  class  of    mortgage    pays 
from  ()  to  7}  per  cent.     The  company  has 
been  singularly  successful  in  all  its  opera- 
tions.     Tiie  repoi  t   and   balance-sheet   foi 
11)12  were  highly  satisfactory,  :md  revealed 
a    state   of    great    piosperily.     A    profit    of 
nearly  18  percent,  was  made,  and  theassels 
increased    by   60   per  cent.     In  the  assets 
were  not  included  trust  funds,  which  many 
companies  show  as  assets,  and  the  class  of 
assets  held  was  shown  to  consist  either  ol 
cash  or  loans  of  one  kind  or  another,  all 
fully   protected,   and   of   unvarying    value. 
The  capital  account  of  the  Dominion  Trust 
was    also   shown    to    be   satisfactory.     'I'lu- 
authorized   capital   is  $5,000,000,  of  which 
half  has    been    subscribed    and    $2,000,000 
fully  paid  up.     The  reserve  on  December 
31,  191 1,  was  $550,000,  and  during  the  year 
this  was  brought  up  to  S8oo,ooo  bv  transfer 
of     profits     (#168,839.50)     and      l1remiulu^ 
on    shares     (*8l, 160.50).      The     Dominion 
Trust    Company   has   its    head    offices    in 
X'ancouver,  B.C.,  and  branches  at  Victoria. 
New     Westminster,      Xanaimo,     Calgary, 
Kegina,     Winnipeg,      Montreal,      Lonrlon, 
Kngland,     and     .Antwerp,     Belgium.        In 
its      directorate      the      company     includes 
the      following :       president,      Mr.      Wni. 
H.    P.    Chibb  ;    vice-president.   Dr.    W.    D. 
Brydone-]ack,     M.D.,     and      Mr.      F.     R. 
Stewart  ;         managing         director,         Mr. 
William     R.    Arnold  ;       directors,    Mc-ssrs. 
David    W.    Bole,   John    I'itbl.ido.    William 
Henderson,  R.  L.  Reid,  K.C.,  II.  W.  Riggs, 
M.D.,  James  Ramsay,  John  R.  Gray,  T.  R. 
Pearson,  G.  E.  Drew,  James  Stark,  E.  W. 
Keenkeyside,   C.    W.    Twelves  (Antwerp), 
and   J.   A.    Machray.      The   advisory  com- 
mittee  in    England   consists  of    Mr.  J.   G. 
Colmer,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Twelves.     The  administrative  officers 
of  the  Dominion  Trust  are  Mr.  William  R. 
Arnold,    managing   director  ;     Mr.     K.    V. 
Miller,  general   manager;    Mr.  A.  H.  Main, 
secretary,      and     Mr.     K.     L.     McArthur, 
treasurer.      The  Winnipeg  branch  is  under 
the    management    of     Mr.     Howard     W. 
Trenholnie. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS'  GRAIN  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company,  Ltd., 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  unfavourable 
conditions      under     which    the     Western  ;  i 
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THE    GRAIN    GROWERS'    GRAIN    COMPANY,    LTD..    WINNIPEG,    MAN. 
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fanmrs  l.ihoiircil  for  many  years.  It  was 
lornicd  for  tlic  piirposc  of  ameliorating 
those  conditions  and  of  cnal^ling  tlie 
producer  to  sell  his  goods  as  direct  as 
possible  to  the  consumer. 

When  the  Canadian  I'acilic  Kailwav 
Coujpauy  received  a  charier  from  llie 
Ooniinion  tiovernnieiil  in  the  e.irly 
ei};hlies.  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
il  was  granted  was  th.it  pn^per  storage 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  the 
handling  of  all  the  products  of  the 
country  until  they  could  be  forwarded  to 
their  destination, 

.\fter  the  railway  was  built  and  in 
operation,  facilities  were  provided  for  the 
handling  of  all  freight  with  the  exception 
of  grain.  The  task  of  handling  the  latter 
was  handed  over  to  elevator  companies 
under  an  agreement,  whcrebv  it  was 
arranged  that  the  railway  company  would 
only  receive  grain  for  transport  tlirough 
the  cle\'ators  owned  by  sucli  companies, 
except  at  such  points  where  the  companies 
had  no  elevators.  This  gave  the  elevator 
companies  a  virtual  monopolv,  and  until 
1900  the  farmer  had  no  other  wav  of 
marketing  his  grain  than  by  taking  it  to 
these  elevators  and  receiving  the  price 
fixed  by  thcni.  This  price  gradually 
decreased  until  the  farmers  became 
extremely  dissatisfied,  and  after  consider- 
able agitation  and  various  experiments  an 
organization  was  formed  in  Indian  Head, 
Saskatchewan,  known  as  the  Grain  Growers' 
.Association  of  Saskatchewan.  In  the  next 
year  this  organization  spread  to  Manitoba 
and  Alberta,  and  new  comprises  a  mem- 
bership of  some  50,000.     Tliis  was  reallv 


however,  the  f aimers  were  no  more  suc- 
cessful as  an  organized  body  than  they 
were  before.  It  w.is  then  decided  to 
establish  a  joint  stock  company  under  a 
Manitoba  Charter,  known  as  "The  Grain 
Cirowers"  Grain  Company,  Ltd."  Later  the 
activities  of  the  company  were  extended 
by  a   Dominion  Charier. 

I'nder  the  auspices  of  this  company  the 
marketing  conditions  were  gradually 
improved.  Storage  facilities  were  ac- 
quired by  the  company,  and  the  price 
at  the  elevator  fixed  to  conform  more 
closely  to  the  price  at  the  gr.iiii  exchange^. 
The  company  now  controls  over  200 
elevators,  and  from  September  i,  1906,  to 
June  30,  1912,  lias  handled  no  less  than 
77,707,067  bushels  of  grain. 

The  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Companv, 
however,  is  not  confining  its  activities 
solely  to  the  co-operative  marketing  of 
grain.  Under  its  Dominion  Charter  it  is 
enabled  to  extend  its  operations  to  all 
other  products  of  the  farm  and  all 
commodities  necessary  to  tlie  farmer.  A 
flour-mill  is  now  in  operation,  from  which 
flour  and  other  mill  products  are  sold  to 
the  farmer  practically  at  cost,  and  the 
controlling  interest  in  a  timber  limit 
estimated  to  contain  over  300,000,000  fl. 
of  lumber  has  been  acquired  in  liritish 
Columbia.  From  tlie  latter  it  is  tile 
intention  of  the  company  to  m.iniil'.ictnre 
lumber  and  supply  it  to  the  farmers  at 
practically  cost   price. 

The  following  comparative  stalenu-iit 
will  siunv  the  growth  attained  by  tlie 
company  since  it  commenced  business  011 
September   i,   1906  : — 


CHARLES   WILLIAM    GORDON 

rill-        l^■^■\.       ill.llirs       Willi. nil       (, onion, 
D.l'..      I, I.. I)..     iH-ller     known     llii  oui;hniil 
the     Isnglish-speaking     world    as     "  L'ajpji 
Connor,"  is  a  Can.tdi.ni   who  li.is    broiij,;lil 
lioiionr    lo    his    countiy,  not  alone  hv    his 
pen,  bnl   by  his  works    as    a    man.     .\pai  I 
from  his  literary  fame,  he  is  known  as  an 
eminent  divine  of  the  I'resbylerian  Churcli, 
and  as  a  sound  student    of    public  alTairs. 
Dr.    Gordon    is    of     Scottish    descent,  :mil 
was    born    at     Indian     Lands,     Glengarry 
County.  Ontario,   on  September    i ',,     iSfxi. 
lie  w.is  educated   al   Alhol  ,ni(l  I  l,ii  1  iii^lon 
public    schools,    St.    Mary's    High    School, 
University     of     Toronto,     Knox      College, 
Toronto,     and     New    College,    Edinburgh. 
He  gained  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Toionio 
University    in    1883,    and    then    graduated 
through     Knox    College,     the    best-known 
Presbyterian  seminary  in  Canad.i,  entering 
the  ministry  in  1887.      Dr.  Gordon   was  a 
niissionai  V  among  the  miners  and  lumber 
men  of  the  N'orth-West  Territories  for  sonic 
years,  and    so   gained  that  intimate  know- 
ledge of    tough,  hardy    men    and    stirring 
scenes  which  he    has    used    to    such  good 
effect  in  his  literary  productions.     He  wa^ 
Commissioner  to  Hrilisli  Churches    in  the 
interests  of  Western  Canadian  missions  in 
if<c)4,    and    tlien    came    to     Wninipeg    a^ 
pastor    of    St.    Stephen's     Church,    whicli 
position  he  still  occupies.     Dr.  Gordon   is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
LL.D.      of      Kingston      University,      and 
Honorary  D.l).  of    Knox   Colle.ge.     Under 
his    iioin   (/('   plume   of     "  K.dph    Connor" 
he    is    known    widely    as    the    author    of 
••  Ulack    Kock,"    "The    Skv     I'ilol,'    •■ 'I'Ik 


Shares  allotted 
Capital  subscribed 
Capital  paid  up 
Grain  receipts  (Bus. I 
Profits 
Reserve 


Opened  business 
September  i.  i()oh. 


1,000 

§25,000 

85,000 


June  .^o.  1907, 


S4f'.325 

Si  1.795 

2,340,000 

«7ip 


June  30, 1908. 


2.932 

$73,300 
820,385 

4.990,54' 
830,190 


June  30,  1909. 


7.5.S« 

8188,950 

8120,708 

7,643,146 

852,902 


Total  farmers'  grain  handled  since  September  i,  1906... 


the  first  active  step  taken  by  the  farmers 
to  secure  better  marketing  conditions,  but 
being  merely  a  voluntary  association, 
supported  by  subscriptions  from  the 
farmers,  it  was  unable  to  enter  the  grain 
trade.  Its  functions  therefore  were  limited 
to  discussing  the  legislation  affecting  the 
farmer  and  to  trying  to  obtain  better 
conditions  from  the  Government.     In  this. 


It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a  few- 
years  ago  the  company  aided  the  Grain 
Growers'  Associations  in  the  creation  of 
an  official  organ  known  as  the  Grain 
GiVii'crs'  Guide.  Although  only  created 
in  1907  the  Guide  already  goes  into  over 
35,000  homes  in  Western  Canada,  where 
it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  journals. 
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June  30,  1910. 


14,131 

*353.27.S 

8^92.957 

16,332,645 

895,663 


June  30,  191 1. 


24,602 

8615,050 

9492,062 

18,845,305 

869.575.46 

890,000.00 


27,321 

8683,000 
8586,472 

27.555.430 
8121,614 
8200.000 


77,707,067  bushels. 


Man  from  Glengarry,"  "  The  Prospector, " 
"The  Doctor,"  "The  Foreigner,"  "Cor- 
poral C.imeron,"  and  several  otlier  novels 
redolent  of  the  West,  and  as  writer  of 
"The  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Robertson,"  besides  other  works.  Dr. 
Gordon  is  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Authors,  and  in  1909  was 
president  of  the  Winnipeg  Canadian  Club. 
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GRANT  AND  BUCKLEY 

Tliis  firm,  the  partners  in  which  are 
Messrs.  Thomas  John  Buckley  and  James 
Grant,  was  established  in  IQ12,  and  handles 
a  general  real  estate  business  in  Winnipeg 
and  district.  The  scope  of  operations  also 
extends  throughout  the  West,  and  Messrs. 
Grant  and  Buckley  specialize  in  properties 
in  the  rapidly  developing  centres  of  Souris 
and  Weyburn.  The  subdivision  in  Souris 
known  as  the  "Canadian  Empire"  is 
CNxlusively  handled  by  the  firm.  This 
property  is  800  yards  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  station,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  is  the 
nearest  subdivision  to  the  town's  centre. 
'Victoria  Park"  subdivision  in  Weyburn, 
a  town  with  a  great  future,  is  a  little  over 
a  mile  from  the  post  office  in  the  direct 
line  of  growth,  and  Messrs.  Grant  and 
Buckley  offer  lots  at  from  $yo  to  $100 
each.  Messrs.  Grant  and  Buckley  are 
both  Englishmen,  tlie  former  coming  from 
London  and  the  latter  from  Wolverhamp- 
ton. Mr.  Grant  has  been  in  Canada  for 
four  years  and  Mr.  Buckle^'  for  ten. 

WILLIAM  GRASSIE 

Twelve  years'  operations  in  real  estate 
m  Winnipeg,  conibined  witli  an  all-round 
and  intimate  experience  of  farming,  stock 
raising,  and  building,  have  placed  Mr. 
William  Grassie  in  a  strong  position  to 
handle  to  best  effect  the  investments  of 
those  to  whom  Canadian  conditions  so 
strongly  appeal.  Mr.  Grassie's  business 
was  established  in  1900,  and  has  proved 
eminently  successful.  He  handles  city 
properties  of  a  business  and  residential 
i  nature,  farm  lands  in  all  parts  of  Western 
Canada,  and  loans  on  first  mortgage,  the 
latter  form  of  investment  forming  his 
speciality.  Under  normal  conditions  in- 
vestments in  first  mortgage  securities 
liandled  by  Mr.  Grassie  yield  from  6  to  7 
per  cent.,  the  return  varying  according 
to  the  class  of  security,  but  in  every 
case  a  cautious  valuation  ensures  what  is 
tantamount  to  a  guarantee  of  this  return. 
From  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  is 
usually  advanced,  and  the  maximum  on 
the  highest  class  of  security  is  60  per  cent. 
jIn  all  cases  v;here  money  is  invested  in 
■this  way  titles  are  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
lirm,  after  the  closest  investigation,  as  being 
ree  from  cloud  or  Haw.  F"ire  insurance 
policies   are  always  taken  out  in  the   best 


British  companies,  and  in  all  cases  for 
the  full  amour.t  of  the  mortgage,  and  these 
policies  are  made  payable  to  the  mortgagee. 
Transacting  business  for  Canadian  and 
foreign  clients  on  these  safe  lines  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  Mr.  Grassie 
enjoys  an  extensive  clientele.  Agreements 
for  sale  are  also  extensively  handled  by 
the  firm,  and  these  produce  from  12  to 
20  per  cent.,  but  this  form  of  investment 
is  necessarily  more  speculative  in  character 
than  first  mortgages.  Mr.  Grassie  has 
handled  several  subdivisions  within  the 
city  with  successful  results.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  British  American  Investment 
Companv,  Ltd.,  are  also  controlled  by  Mr. 
Grassie,  who  is  the  managing  director. 
This  company  conducts  a  discount  busi- 
ness and  also  deals  in  real  estate.  Mr. 
Grassie  is  a  native  of  .A.berdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, but  has  been  a  Canadian  by  adoption 
since  1893.  He  has  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience of  realty  operations,  farming,  and 
stock  raising  both  in  the  Old  Country  and 
Canada.  He  has  also  had  considerable 
experience  in  house  building,  and  it  is 
his  present  intention  to  erect  100  houses 
on  his  property  at  tlie  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  terminal  at  Transcona. 

THE  GREAT  WEST  PERMANENT  LOAN 
COMPANY 

The  eleventh  annual  report,  which  shows 
the  financial  standing  of  the  above  com- 
pany as  at  December  31,  1913,  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  this  well-known 
financial  institution  has  completed  anotlier 
very  successful  year. 

Statistics  show  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  assets,  paid-up  capital,  and  reserve,  this 
company  now  occupies  a  very  prominent 
and  influential  position  among  the  leading 
Canadian  loan  companies.  The  company 
was  originally  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Manitoba  in  1902,  but  owing  to  its  rapid 
growth,  and  in  view  of  the  intention  to 
enlarge  gradually  the  scope  of  the  com- 
pany by  entering  foreign  fields,  tlie  direc- 
tors deemed  it  expedient  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  company'  and  shareholders 
to  obtain  a  Dominion  Charter  for  the  com- 
pany. This  was  secured  in  the  year  1909. 
From  that  time  forward  the  company 
has  experienced  a  period  of  unexampled 
prosperity. 

The  policy  of  the  directors  has  involved 
a  gradual  extension  of  tlie  operations  of 
the     company     not    only    throughout     the 
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Dominion  of  Canada  but  to  other  fields 
where  it  was  deemed  advisable  in  the 
interests  of  the  company  to  open  up  for 
business.  In  addition  to  the  head  office 
in  Winnipeg,  the  company  has  branch 
offices  in  Toronto,  Regina,  Calgary,  Ed- 
monton, Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  and  in 
lOdinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
London,  F^ngland.  Supplementary  to  the 
branch  offices  already  mentioned,  the  com- 
]iany  possesses  a  very  extensive  and  valu- 
able organization  throughout  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  also  in  Scotland,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  extend  this  organization 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
(ireat  Britain. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tlie  company 
has  recently  erected  a  splendid  office  build- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  financial  centre  of 
Winnipeg,  and  is  now  permanently  settled 
in  its  new  premises. 

The  authorized  capital  is  #5,000,000,  of 
wliich  $2,426,750  has  been  subscribed,  and 
of  this  amount  $2,356,025.88  was  paid  up 
at  December  31,  1913,  at  which  date  the 
company's  reserve  stood  at  $652,749.54,  or 
practically  30  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up 
capital.  The  financial  statement  for  1913 
shows  other  items  of  interest  as  follows  : — 

DiilUirs. 

Deposits  and  accrued  in- 
terest           1,394,209.33 

Debentures  and  accrued 

interest...         ...         ...        997,138.09 

Total  assets  ...         ...     7,480,339.40 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  management  that  a 
very  substantial  increase  will  be  noticeable 
in  all  departments  during  the  present  year. 
The  net  profits  for  the  year,  after  deduct- 
ing all  expenses  of  management,  etc.,  were 
15-35  PSi"  cent,  of  the  average  paid-up 
capital    for    the    year,   and    amounted    to 

*35i.573-''i<'» 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  company 
has  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  9  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  its  capital  stock,  and 
since  its  organization  eleven  years  ago  the 
large  sum  of  $1,211,605.51  has  been 
disbursed  in  the  way  of  dividends  and 
interest  to  the  shareholders,  depositors,  and 
debenture  holders. 

The  funds  of  the  company  are  loaned 
almost  exclusively  on  the  security  of  first 
mortgages,  on  improved  productive  real 
estate  in  Western  Canada,  with  an  ample 
margin  of  security  in  every  case,  and  under 
a  system  whereby  the  interest  as  well  as 
a  deliuite  amount  of  principal  is  repayable 
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oh  each  loan  evoiv  year.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  care  aiul  discretion  exercised  in  I  he 
loan  dcp;irtmcnt  of  this  company,  it  is  only 
neccssiiry  to  refer  to  the  fact  tiiat  at  Decem- 
ber 31.  11)13,  tlie  net  anioimt  of  lirsl  mort- 
gages then  outstanding  w.is  §5,116,463.97, 
whereas  a  conservative  vahiation  of  the 
company's  properties  taken  at  the  time 
the  loans  were  originally  made  was 
816.074,352,  or,  in  other  words,  for  every 
dollar  outstanding  on  mortg.'ige  at  Decini- 
her  31,  11)13,  the  company  had,  by  way  of 
improved  productive  real  estate  security, 
value  to  the  extent  of  83.14.  With  the 
demand  for  money  in  Western  Canada, 
which  will  continue  unabated  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  company  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  invest  its  funds  on 
unquestionable  security,  and  at  a  profitable 
rate  of  interest. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors 
is  as  follows  :  Mr.  \V.  T.  Alexander,  presi- 
dent and  manager  ;  Dr.  K.  S.  Pophani,  M.D.. 
first  vice-president  ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Bawlf, 
second  vice-president  ;  Captain  William 
Robinson,  Messrs.  D.  E.  Spraguc,  K.  F. 
Hutchings,  K.  D.  Martin,  E.  L.  Taylor, 
K.C.,  M.P.P.,  and  F.  H.  .Vlexandcr  com- 
prising the  Canadian  board,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker.  M.P.,  and  Messrs.  J.  G.  Colmer, 
C.M.G.,  and  S.  D.  Lazier  comprising  tlie 
London  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Alexander,  the  president  and 
manager  of  the  Great  West  Permanent 
Loan  Company,  was  born  in  .A^ncaster, 
Ontario,  in  1874,  and  came  to  Winnipeg 
in  1898.  He  has  had  a  lifelong  experience 
in  financial  matters,  and  is  the  founder  of 
the  company.  Mr.  .Mcxander  is  widely 
known  throughout  the  Dominion  througli 
his  connection  with  various  enterprises. 
He  is  a  director  of  both  the  Canada 
Xational  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Imperial  Canadian  Trust  Companv. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Alexander,  the  secretary,  was 
born  in  Stratford,  Ontario,  in  1874,  and 
became  a  resident  of  Winnipeg  in  1S98. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Canada 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  a 
director  of  tlie  Imperial  Canadian  Trust 
Companj'.  Mr.  Alexander  has  had  over 
sixteen  years'  experience  with  various 
financial  institutions. 

F.  L.  HARRIS 

Mr.  F.  L.  Harris  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  real  estate  men  of  Winnipeg 
and  a  well-known  journalist  to   boot.     He 


is  an  .Vmericaii  by  birth,  having  first  seen 
the  light  of  day  at  Warrens,  Monroe 
County,  Wisconsin.  His  family  w.is 
prominent  in  American  politics,  and  Mr. 
Harris  takes  a  keel^  interest  in  all  matters 
thai  affect  the  relations  of  his  native  land 
with  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Mr.  Harris  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade,  and,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  "continued  at  it 
from  '  devil '  to  editor "  for  20  years, 
liuring  that  time  he  acquired  several 
printing  plants  of  his  own  in  five  or  six 
states  of  the  Americaii  Union,  as  well  as 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  editing  and  publishing 
the  Kooleiiiiy  magazine,  by  means  of  which 
he  has  done  not  a  little  towards  developing 
the  agricultural  and  other  resources  of 
Southern  British   Columbia. 

Mr.  Harris  only  interested  liiuiself  In  the 
real  estate  business  in  recent  years,  hut, 
despite  rather  adverse  conditions,  his 
efforts  have  been  wonderfully  successful. 
In  15  months  he  disposed  of  over  3.000 
acres  of  fruit  lands  in  5-acre  tracts  and 
upwards,  the  total  value  of  his  sales 
amounting  to  over  8300,000.  He  was  also 
instrumental  in  organizing  and  incorporat- 
ing in  iyi2  the  Harris  Company  with  a 
capital  of  81,000,000,  and  of  which  he  was 
elected  president  and  managing  director. 
In  191 3  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  International  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Arizona  witli  a  capital  of 
8500,000,  half  of  which  is  paid  up.  The 
head  office  of  this  company  is  in  ;\Iin- 
neapolis,  and   Mr.    Harris  is  the  president 
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J.  A.  HUDON 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hiidon  is  a  French-Canadian 
from  Montreal,  and  came  to  Winnipeg 
seven  j-cars  ago,  entering  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  ].  F.  Senecal,  one  of  the  largest 
architects  and  contractors  in  Western 
Canada.  In  1910  Mr.  Hudon  entered  into 
business  as  an  architect  on  his  own  account 
in  Winnipeg,  and  has  been  very  successful. 
He  prepared  the  plans  of  the  Provencher 
School  of  St.  Boniface,  which  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and  has  also  been 
responsible  for  tlie  designs  and  erection  of 
the  Tache  School  at  Norwood,  which  cost 
860.000,  a  large  apartment  block,  and 
several  other  large  structures  in  Winnipeg. 
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THE    HUDSON'S   BAY    COMPANV 

The  ni.ui  who  wrote  lli.il  llu-  i-jiipire 
of  Britain  was  foinukil  li\  ihe  iiiniuu  reels 
of  old  England  penned  .1  liiilli,  tin-  signi- 
licaiice  of  which  does  iinl  appeal  in  all 
its  sirenglh  until  urn-  li.is  understood 
thiMiuighh-  the  ni.ignilniU-  .mil  history  of 
the  .\ncirnt  and  I  loMoiiralili-  lliidson's 
Hav  Companv. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  tins  .utiik'  to 
unlojil  lu-re  the  history  of  the  greatest 
corporation  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  from 
the  days  when,  in  1607,  Henry  Hudson  set 
sail  from  London  to  discover  the  Norlh- 
West  Passage  to  the  Indies.  To  write 
the  history  of  that  momentous  voyage  ;  to 
trace  its  outcome  ;  to  speak  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  of  noble  mercharil 
adventurers  under  chartei'  of  King 
Charles  II  in  1(170,  wlicn  the  Merry 
Monarch  gave  to  the  company  sovereign 
rights  over  an  empire  ;  would  be  to  write 
anew  the  history  of  Canada. 

We  must  be  content  with  describing 
the  Hudson's  I  jay  Company  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  deal  solely  with 
the  commercial  point  of  view,  to  show 
what  a  position  this,  the  oldest  corporation 
in  the  world,  occupies  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  what  its  presence  means  to 
Canada's  present  and  future,  and  what  its 
activities  achieve  in  the  upholding  of 
British  commercial  prestige. 

To  claim  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
lliat  it  made  Canada  is  to  claim  for  it 
no  more  than  has  been  claimed  by 
historians  for  the  East  India  Company  in 
the  case  of  India,  or  than  has  been  claimed 
for  the  Chartered  Company  in  the  case  of 
British  South  Africa.  But  while  the  East 
India  Company  has  disappeared,  and  the 
Chartered  Company  has  ceased  to  occupy 
public  attention  since  the  death  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is 
now  at  the  zenith  of  its  career,  and  is  the 
greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  occupies  a  place  in  commerce 
that  no  other  company  has  ever  occupied. 
Its  present-day  operations  may  be  devoid 
of  that  clamour  and  interest  which  early- 
day  adventure  and  exploration  in  a  little- 
known  land  provide,  but  to  the  man  who 
has  an  innate  pride  in  British  institutions 
and  British  prestige,  the  story  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to-day  will  make 
pleasant  reading. 

In  the  old  days  the  company's  opera- 
tions were  conducted  by  adventurers  from 
the  frozen  .\rctic   in   the  north  to  the  sun- 
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kissed  lands  ol  Oici;i>ii  in  tlic  I'liiliil 
Statcs.and  from  tlio  Atlantic  to  the  I'acilic. 
To-day,  only  international  limitations  of 
territory  have  lessened  in  a  sli,i;ht  decree 
the  business  ramilieations  of  the  IliuNon's 
Bay  Company. 

These  limitatiou>  have,  lunvevei .  ik)1 
lesseneil  the  volume  of  trade  handled  by 
this  gigantic  corporation,  for  with  the 
growth  of  Canada  has  grown  the  business 
of  the  company,  and  it  does  ten.  twenty 
times  the  volume  it  did  when  it  h.id  the 
range  of  what  are  now  two  nations.  Its 
business  extends  from  the  Labr.idor  coast 
to  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia  -from  the  .Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  .is  of  yore — and  from  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Arctic 
Seas.  The  Hudson's  B.iy  Company  has 
over  200  fur-trading  stations,  owns  over 
5.000,000  acres  of  land,  operates  19  whole- 
sale and  retail  stores,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  hands.  That  is  to 
say,  wherever  a  pelt  is  to  be  had,  either 
by  barter  from  the  aborigines,  or  by 
direct  purchase  from  the  hardy  trappers 
who  venture  forth  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  north,  there  will  be  found  an  agent 
of  the  Hudson's  B.iy  Company.  Its  most 
northerly  post  is  200  miles  beyond  the 
.Arctic  Circle,  at  Fort  McPherson.  So 
omnipresent  is  the  company  that  there  is 
both  truth  and  humour  in  the  statement 
that  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  treading  an 
unknown  path  into  the  unknown,  and 
setting  foot  where  man  has  never  trod,  is 
generally  agreeably  surprised  to  tind  that 
an  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
has  been  there  long  before,  and  is  there 
at  the  moment  with  all  the  conveniences 
of  life  in  his  store. 

Furs,  land,  and  merchandise.  Three- 
words  sum  up  the  operations  of  the 
company  that  has  written  its  name  into 
the  history  of  Canada,  and  is  known  from 
one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other. 
Part  of  the  great  organization  of  the 
company  includes  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  fleets  of  steamers  on  the 
rivers  and  bays  of  Canada,  and  on  the 
ocean.  These  steamers  ply  on  the 
Athabasca,  Slave,  McKenzie,  Skeena, 
Peace,  and  Stikine  Rivers ;  on  Hudson 
Bay,  and  around  Charlton  Island,  James's 
Bay,  and  between  London,  Kngland,  and 
York  Factory  and  Churchill,  on  Hudson 
Bay.  Everywhere  on  these  waters  float;, 
the  company's  plain  white  pennant,  bearing 
the   company's    coat    of   arms    with    their 


nuilto  "  Pro  pelle  culem."  In  passing,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  for  many,  many 
yc.irs  it  was  this  wind-riven  piece  of 
bui\ting  that  served  as  the  only  mat  k  of 
time  for  the  native  tribes  among  whom 
the  lonely  factor  of  the  company  erected 
his  store,  and  traded  his  beads,  and 
blankets,  and  guns,  and  gee-gaws.  The 
company's  ensign  was  flown  fiiMU  the 
oflicc  of  the  factor  every  Sunday  to  mark 
the  passing  of  another  week.  To  convey 
as  briefly  as  possible  what  these  far  out- 
posts of  conunerce  arc  like,  the  following 
is  taken  from  a  description  of  the  most 
northerly  post  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continent,  where  also  arc  to  be  found  the 
most  northerly  peiniaiunl  dwellings  of 
white  men.  These  are  at  Fort  Chimo  and 
George's  River  on  Ungava  Bay  : — 

"  Fort  Chimo  was  established  as  a 
trading  post  by  the  Hudson's  Bav 
Company  about  1828,  and  continued  until 
1841,  when  it  was  abandoned.  It  was 
re-established  in  1866.  About  a  dozen 
log  structures  covered  with  boards,  in 
most  cases  whitewashed,  and  arranged 
upon  no  definite  plan,  exist.  The  popula- 
tion is  exclusively  that  of  tlic  servants  of 
the  company,  several  of  whom  have  taken 
native  Eskimo  wives.  The  station  is 
supported  b)'  the  yield  of  furs  of  tlic 
district,  by  the  capture  of  the  while  whale, 
of  which  some  200  are  taken  annually  : 
by  the  dressed  skins  of  the  reindeer,  of 
which  2,000  are  often  killed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ;  and  by  the  large  quantities  of 
salmon  taken  for  export,  running  from 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  annually,  besides  the 
export  of  about  120  to  150  barrels  of 
porpoise  and  seal  oil. " 

It  is  these  trading  posts  whicli  have 
made  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  known  all  over  the  world  to 
lovers  of  liteiature  on  the  theme  of 
adventure.  While  those  famous  old 
trading  posts  still  remain,  and  proclaim  the 
company  as  the  most  enterprising  and 
venturesome  of  all  its  kind,  the  last  few 
3'ears  have  brought  the  H.B.C.  most 
prominently  before  public  notice,  as 
the  operator  of  great  merchandise  stores, 
known  as  "  Departmental  Stores."  It  is 
just  about  35  years  since  the  company 
moved  its  headquarters  from  old  historic 
Fort  Garry — now  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  'Winnipeg — to  the  corner  of 
Main,  York,  and  Fort  Streets,  in  the  great 
grain  metropolis  of  the  Dominion.  Here 
the  company  erected  a  huge  structure, 
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covering    a    wlmU-    block,    which    contains 
the    general    olhces   and    stores,   and  from 
which      it      comnunced       td       disliilnile 
uuichandise    in    all    direelions.     Here    in 
Winnipeg   ai  e    the    chief  executive    ol'lices 
for   Canada.     This   original    store   is    now 
wholly  inadeiiuate  to  cope  w^ilh  the  growth 
of  the  business  owing  to  the   develnpuient 
of    the   city,   and    .1    much    larger  building 
is  in  coiuse  of  lonslruction  upon   I'oilage 
.\venue.     In  okKt  to   cope  properly    w'ith 
the  great  expansion  of   the  merchandising 
branch    of     the     company's     business    in 
Western    Canada,   sites    were    secured    in 
Winnipeg,       \'aneouver.       Calgarv,       and 
Victoria,  at  a  cost  of  over  #2,<kk>,ooo,  .and 
on    these     locations,    the    best    that    could 
possibly  be  obtained,  the  immense  depart- 
mental    stores     of     the     Hudson's     Bay 
Company  have  been  and  are  being  erected. 
Apart    from    tliese    tlierc    are     stores     at 
Fort      William,       Kamloops,      Lethbridge, 
MacLeod,    Nelson,     Pinchcr    Creek,    Fort 
Qu'Appelle,      Kenora,     Vernon,     Yorkton, 
and    other   places.     The  stores  at   Vernon 
and   Yorkton    have    recently    been    turned 
into  department  houses,  and  there  is  now 
nearing  completion  at  Edmonton  another 
wholesale   depot,   which    is   being   erected 
by     the      companv's     own      construction 
(lepartineiit.     II  is  difiicult    to    deline   just 
what    the    present-day    building    activities 
of    the   company  are.     They  can    only    be 
summed  up    in    this    sentence — Wherever 
necessarv,  and  following   its   centuries-old 
policy  of  progress   and    development,   the 
company     is     expanding     and     growing, 
building  here,  re-modelling  and  extending 
there,   and   all   the  wliile   keeping  abreast 
of   the   times,  in   order   to  give  the  public 
the  best  service,  and  be  true  to  its  motto 
of  "  Value    for   value."     Wliat  this    policy 
involves    is    evidenced    by   the    st.itement 
that  the  company  has  established  its  own 
construction      department      to      carry     on 
part    of     its     building    and     re-modelling 
programme. 

In  what  has  gone  before  we  have  briefly 
dealt  with  the  main  features  of  the  great 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  before 
passing  on  to  a  detailed  description  of 
some  of  its  principal  stores  and  ware- 
houses, it  is  well  to  speak  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  wonderful  corporation's  many- 
sided  business,  which  is  controlled  in 
London,  England,  by  the  governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Skinner,  a  deputy-governor,  and 
a  committee  of  directors. 

For     a     long     period     of      years     tin-' 
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coiiip;iiiys  business  in  C;uKiil;i  was  nnik'r 
the  control  of  one  conunissioncr,  hut 
during  the  latter  part  of  igio  tlic 
governor  and  committee  in  London 
decidcil  to  change  its  policy,  and 
appointed  commissioners  for  the  three 
departments— Furs,  Lands,  and  Stores. 
The  men  holding  these  positions,  each 
experts  in  his  own  hue.  are  :  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  Land  Department  ;  Mr.  R.  II. 
Hall,  Fur  Trade  Departmcul  ;  Mi.  11.  K. 
Burbidge,  Stores  Merchandising  Deparl- 
ment.  Both  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Hall 
have  been  in  the  company's  service  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Hall  having  been  chief 
factor  in  charge  of  Saskatchew.m 
province,  and  Mr.  Thomson  in  charge 
of  British  Columbia  Fur  Trade  Depart- 
ment, at  the  time  of  their  advancement. 
Mr.  Burbidge,  who  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Richard  Burbidge,  managing  director 
of  Messrs.  Harrods,  Ltd.,  the  leading 
departmental  store  in  London,  England, 
and  who  for  ten  years  previous  to 
joining  the  company  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  executive  of  that  concern, 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position 
in  1910.  Under  the  control  of  these  tliree 
men  each  main  department  of  the 
company's  business  has  been  brought 
to  the  pitch  of  perfection,  and  system 
operates  and  controls  every  activity  of  the 
corporation  with  the  utmost  smoothness 
and  efHciency. 

While  in  both  the  Furs  and  the  Lands 
Departments  the  company  lias  made 
very  great  progress  in  the  last  decade, 
the  most  remarkable  development  has 
taken  place  in  the  mercantile  business, 
particularly  during  tlie  past  two  or  three 
years.  New  department  stores  have 
been  erected  at  Calgary,  Vernon,  and 
Yorkton  ;  old  stores  have  been  remodelled 
and  extended,  and  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  shopping  which  arc  only 
to  be  found  in  the  most  up-to-date 
establishments  on  the  Ameiican  continent. 
On  the  new  sites  which  have  been 
acquired  in  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Calgarv, 
and  Victoria,  buildings  have  been  erected, 
or  are  to  be  erected,  at  an  outlay  of 
between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars. 
At  Winnipeg  the  company's  wholesale 
warehouse  was  erected  some  eighteen 
months  ago  on  part  of  the  old  Fort  Garrv 
site,  and  is  utilized  mainly  as  a  supply 
depot  for  the  requirements  of  the  northern 
fur-trading  posts. 

The    large   store   at    Calgary   is    a    very 


hand>ome  slriiclure.  designed  .md  erected 
by  two  of  the  leading  Can.idi.ui  concerns 
in  their  particular  line.  It  occupies  a 
site  250  by  130  ft.,  and  comprises  six 
stories  and  a  b.isement.  The  strnctme 
is  of  steel  with  Carrara  terra-cotta  facings. 
In  erecting  this  magnificent  building, 
which  has  cost  close  on  Si, 500, 000,  the 
company  wisely  provided  for  the  inevit- 
able expansion,  and  had  the  foundation 
l.iid  to  take  an  additional  four  stories  when 
developments  warrant  their  erection. 
This  store  presents  the  very  latest  ideas 
in  the  wav  of  mechanical  plant,  heating, 
lighting,  refrigerating,  and  ventilating 
arr.mgenients.  The  interior  fittings  are 
both  substantial  and  .ippmpriale,  and  have 
been  carried  out  in  solid  mahogany.  Tlie 
Calgary  store  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Seventh  Avenue  and  First  Street, 
and  contains  forty  departments.  The 
Corinthian  type  of  architecture  has  been 
adopted  in  the  design  of  the  building,  and 
apart  from  its  architectural  beauty  the 
building  has  many  unique  features. 
Among  these  are  the  restaurant  and  grill- 
room, conducted  upon  the  most  modern 
methods  of  rcstamant  management. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
running  of  the  culinary  and  catering 
department,  and  tlie  cuisine  is  in  every 
way  the  equal  of  that  provided  in  the  best 
hotels.  The  restaurant  is  of  Klizabetliaii 
design,  and  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
feature  of  a  remarkable  building.  Fortv 
departments  necessarily  embrace  practi- 
cally every  line  of  merchandise  that  one 
can  think  oL  In  addition,  there  are  in 
the  Calgary  store  manicure  and  hair- 
dressing  parlours  and  ladies'  waiting-rooms. 
On  the  mezzanine  floor  there  is  to  be 
found  a  novel  feature  in  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  circulating  library. 

The  new  building  at  Vancouver  eclipses 
in  several  respects,  if  possible,  that  at 
Calgary.  It  was  designed  and  carried  out 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  at  Calgaiy, 
being  a  steel  structure  of  Corinthian  type, 
and  with  Carrara  terra-cotta  facings,  a 
design  adopted  as  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  company's  buildings  and  one  whicli 
makes  their  branches  at  once  recognized 
by  the  visitor  to  the  city.  When  fiiiallv 
completed  this  department  store  will 
comprise  ten  stories  and  two  basement 
floors,  and  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea 
has  necessitated  the  excavation  to  a  depth 
of  40  ft.  The  floor  space  occupied  for 
selling  purposes  is  the  equivalent  of  over 
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loj  acres.  The  store  when  completed 
will  have  a  frontage  of  jfio  ft.  on  (leorgia 
Street,  175  ft.  on  Seymoni'  Slreel.  and  150 
ft.  on  (ir.Miville  Street.  \  strong  fealme  of 
the  X'.nicouver  store  of  llie  Hudson's  l!av 
Company  is  the  absolute  lireprool  u.iluie 
of  its  structuie  and  ariangenienl.  Arlesi.m 
wells  sunk  by  the  conip.iny  provide  the 
water  supply,  and  a  most  modern  and 
thorough  system  of  ventilation  is  in 
operation,  the  air  being  filtered  and 
sterilized  before  being  circulated  through 
the  building.  In  every  respect  the 
V'ancouver  store  is  complete  and  iiuxlern. 
Apart  from  the  numerous  deparlmeuls 
there  is  .1  grill-room  ,iiid  restaurant, 
writing-rooms,  rest-rooms,  a  playground 
for  children,  and  a  hospit.il  with  a  tr.iined 
nurse  in  constant  attendance. 

To  describe  the  other  stores  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  merely  to 
repeat  the  same  story  of  enterprise, 
thoroughness,  and  alleiition  U>  all  the 
varied  wants  of  its  legions  of  patrons 
which  characterize  the  company's 
business  operations  everywhere.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  for  the 
erection  of  another  of  its  huge  empori.i  on 
a  seven-acre  site  on  Portage  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  and  another  great  store  at 
Victoria,  B.C. 

With  all  tliis  building  activity,  and  all 
this  expansion  of  business  on  the  part 
of  a  corporation  that  knows  Canada  from 
end  to  end,  and  is  able  to  sense  the  pulse 
of  the  Dominion,  he  would  indeed  be  a 
pessimist  who  could  not  see  for  Canada  a 
magnificent  future.  The  Hudson's  Kay 
Company  has  played  a  worthy  part  in 
tlie  making  of  Canada.  To-day  it  is  more 
than  upholding  its  great  reputation.  It 
is  ill  every  sense  the  tangible  proof  of 
Canada's  commercial  greatness,  of 
Canada's  optimism,  of  Canada's  dominant 
sjiiiit. 

E.  F.  HUTCHINGS 

The  life-story  of  Mr.  p;iisha  Frederick 
Mulchings  is  a  tale  of  trials  faced  manfully, 
of  difficulties  overcome,  of  untiring  energy, 
and  of  ultimate  success.  Mr.  Hutchings 
is  a  native  of  Ontario,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  saddlery  trade. 
At  that  time  — it  was  in  the  seventies 
—the  West  was  still  a  vast  unknown 
prairie  country  over  which  the  Indians 
roamed,  a  country  full  of  romance  for 
the  future  Western  magnate.  In  1S76, 
therefore,  when  he  was  still  but   nineteen 
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vcu  >  I'l  .lyi.-.  Ml.  lliilclniis;>  worked  his 
way  up  to  Wiuiiipci;  ;iloiiji  tlic  olil  Oawsoii 
route,  wlicrc  he  eventually  arrived  without 
money,  but  with  a  fund  of  opliinisin 
which  was  to  prove  a  fortune.  Mis  lust 
work  was  tliat  as  driver  of  a  team  of  o\cii 
carts  between  Winnipeg  and  Kdmoulou, 
which  was  represented  to  him  as  the  Kl 
Uorado  of  the  West.  The  track  was  rude 
and  the  journey  weary,  but  still  in  the  wiUl 
life  of  the  time  the  Kjistcrn  lad  found  much 
of  interest.  A  six  weeks"  journey  brouLjhl 
him  to  Kdmontou.  then  a  Hudson  15ay  fort 
and  the  centre  for  a  few  fur-traders. 
There  it  was  necessary  to  stay  for  the 
winter,  and  having  fenced  in  about  loo  ft. 
of  land,  he  constructed  for  liimself  a  rude 
shack.  Hy  means  of  odd  jobs  which  he 
was  able  to  do  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  gun,  he 
supported  himself  until  the  spring,  when 
once  again  he  entered  Winnipeg  as  an 
oxen-driver.  Before  leaving  Edmonton, 
however,  he  put  his  name  up  over  his  small 
holding,  for  which.  15  years  later,  he  realized 
the  sum  of  S25.C00,  so  that  to  him  at  anv  rate 
the  Kdmonton  of  that  day  proved  indeed 
an  El  Dorado.  Arrived  in  Winnipeg  with 
S25  in  his  pocket,  Mr.  Hutchings  put  up 
at  an  hotel.  During  the  night  the  building 
caught  ablaze  and  he  was  obliged  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  in  his  underclothing.  His 
outer  garments,  with  his  money,  he  placed 
under  a  bush  and  hurried  back  to  assist  in 
battling  wiih  the  flames.  On  his  return 
his  property  had  disappeared,  and  in  a  suit 
borrowed  from  the  hotel  proprietor  he  set 
out  once  again,  undaunted,  to  conquer  the 
world.  For  two  years  he  worked  with 
various  people,  and  so  managed  to  save 
up  enougli  to  start  in  the  saddlery  business 
on  his  own  account.  At  first  conditions 
were  hard,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  required  to  pay  his  rent  daily 
in  advance  before  opening  his  premises 
for  the  day.  Surely,  however,  success  came 
his  way,  and  in  1900  he  organized  the  (jreat 
West  Saddlerj-  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  §250,000.00.  In  iQii  the  capital  was 
increased  to  §2,000,0:0,  all  the  shares  being 
held  by  Mr.  Hutchings  and  officers  of  the 
company.  Tlie  emplovees  now  number 
300.  In  igii  the  turnover  was  §3,000,000. 
During  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Hutchings' 
interests  have  increased  enormoush-,  and 
he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  financial 
magnets  of  the  West.  Amongst  his  manv 
offices  it  ma\'  be  mentioned  that  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  West  Saddlery  Company, 


Etd..theCapit.d  Loan  and  SavingsCoiup.iiiy. 
the  Birds'  Hill  Sand  and  Building  Supply 
Company,  Lttl..  the  Winnipeg  Miner.il 
Springs  S.niatorium  .\>sociation,  l,ld.,  the 
Scott  S.iddlery  Company,  the  Koyal  t).iU 
Saddlery  Company,  the  .Mberta  Saddlery 
Company,  the  Gaetz  Harness  Company,  the 
.\thabasc.i  Oil  and  Asphalt  Company,  and 
the  Eilnionton  Saddlery  Company,  whilst  he 
is  vice-president  of  the  Imperial  Canadian 
Trust  Company  and  of  thcAslip  Sandstone, 
Brick  and  Supply  Company,  a  director  of 
the  C.inada  National  Insurance  Company 
and  of  the  Houghton  Land  Company, 
and  a  member  of  the  advisory  boards  of 
the  Great  West  Loan  Company  and  of 
the  British  Columbia  Loan  Company. 
.Amongst  his  more  important  honorary 
public  appointments  m.iy  be  mentioned 
that  of  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  City 
of  Winnipeg.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
during  a  visit  to  the  Mother  Country 
Mr,  Hutchings  was  honoured  with  a 
presentation  to  the  late  King  Edward  \'1I. 
ami  the   President  of  the   l'"iciicli  Kepublic. 

INVESTMENT  AND  REALTY  COMPANY 
This  linn  commenced  business  in 
January  1912,  dealing  in  land  at  Transcona, 
where  it  owns  320  acres.  Some  of  this 
property  was  subdivided  into  small  plots, 
and  some  sold  in  acre  lots.  .Since  that 
date  the  land  has  risen  in  value  from  $300 
to  §500  per  acre.  Messrs.  Paine  and 
Duffield  founded  the  business.  The  latter 
gentleman  is  now  in  England,  and  on  his 
return  the  tirm  intend  to  buy  another  200 
or  300  acres.  They  will  also  open  a 
Birmingham  agency,  and  will  go  in 
strongly  for  buying  .agreements  of  sale. 
They  guarantee  interest  of  6  to  7  per  cent. 
on  capital  entrusted  to  them  for  invest- 
ment. These  gentlemen  arc  both  English- 
men, Mr.  Paine  coming  from  Croydon. 
He  was  educated  at  Whitgift  Grammar 
School,  and  has  been  in  Canada  four  years. 
Mr.  Duffield  comes  fjoni  Birmingham,  and 
has  been  here  twelve  years.  Thev  consider 
Transcona,  with  its  clieap  city  electric 
power,  to  be  the  best  site  for  factories  in 
the  West. 

THOMAS  KELLY  AND  SONS 

The  career  of  that  prominent  Winnipeg 

contractor,  Mr.  Thomas  Kellv,  has  been  one 

in    which  success  has  followed  success   in 

unbroken     sequence.      Born     in      lumiblc 
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ciii.  uni>l,on.i  s  III  Ireland  in  1855,  he  was 
taken  to  New  York  by  his  parents,  and  in 
1879  crossed  to  Canada,  without  capital,  lo 
fight  the  worlil  on  his  own  accnmil.  Willi 
his  brother  Michael  he  --l.iili.iI  in  Ihe  ImiM- 
ing  tiade  in  a  very  small  way,  iiiulei  llie 
style  of  Kelly  Bros.,  and  later  on  lluv  were 
joineil  by  a  lliini  brnlliei,  M.iiliii.  The 
business,  which  became  known  as  Kellv 
Bios,  it  Co.,  steadily  grew  unlil,  in  11)03, 
Ml.  Thniii.i-.  Kellv  seceded  .iiid  fniiiiid 
the  Manitoba  Construction  Company-  an 
amalgamation  of  many  of  the  leailiuj^ 
contractors  in  the  city — with  himself  as 
president.  During  the  three  years  of  Ilie 
amalgamation  the  company  construeled 
most  of  the  imporlant  buildings  erected 
in  the  city  during  that  period.  In  1903 
Kelly  Bros,  and  Mitchell  was  formed,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly,  and 
amongst  the  structures  erected  by  tliis  fiiin 
may  be  mentioned  the  Winnipeg  Grain  E.\- 
cliange,  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  the  Imperial 
Bank  at  Winnipeg,  the  B.ink  of  Commerce, 
the  post-office  buildings  in  Vancouver,  and 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  shops  in 
I'^ort  Rouge,  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Kelly  estab- 
lished the  present  linn  of  Thomas  Kelly  and 
Sons  in  i9o!S,  with  himself  as  president, 
and  his  sons,  Robert,  Emmet,  Charles, 
Bernard,  and  Laurence  Corbett,  as 
partners.  The  sons  have  all  had  a  sound 
business  training,  and  have  proved  a 
valuable  acquisition  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  Amongst  the  many  important 
contracts  which  they  have  on  hand  at  the 
present  time  may  be  mentioned  Ihc 
Provincial  Government  Buildings  at  St. 
\'ital,  tile  Laina  Second  School,  and  the 
B.ink  of  Xova  Scotia  in  Portage  Avenue, 
Winnipeg.  The  firm  have  also  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  Manitoba 
Parliament  Buildings,  for  vvhicli  work  they 
quoted  §2,859,750.  Mr.  Kelly  was  the 
founder,  and  is  also  the  president,  of  tlic 
Manitoba  Quarries,  Ltd.,  owning  quarries 
in  Stony  Mountain,  Guntoii,  Ayrdale,  and 
Stonewall,  and  which  transacts  a  very  larfjc 
portion  of  the  quarrying  business  for 
Winnipeg  and  the  West  generally.  Tiif 
firm  have  a  fine  stone-cutting  plant  in  Ross 
Street,  and  in  St.  Boniface  they  own  an 
extensive  brickyard.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  most  of  the  sub-structures  for  the 
Iiridges  across  the  Red  and  Assiniboia 
Rivers  at  Winnipeg  were  constructed  by 
firms  wilh  which  Mr.  Kelly  has  been 
associated.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  considerable 
sh.'ircholder   in  the   Canadian    Pacific  Rail- 
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way,  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  the  Imperial 
Canadian  Trust  Conipan}',  and  many 
other  local  companies.  In  Winnipeg  real 
estate  he  has  very  extensive  interests,  and 
he  still  holds  valuable  lands  which  he 
purchased  30  or  35  years  ago.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Winnipeg 
Builders'  Exchange,  and  a  member  of  the 
Carlton  Club.  In  shooting  and  curling  he 
takes  a  great  interest,  and  he  was  a  founda- 
tion member  of  tlie  Granite  Curling  Club. 
By  reason  of  the  considerable  fortune 
which  he  has  amassed,  Mr.  Kelly  must 
be  reckoned  amongst  Canada's  leading 
millionaires. 


LANDS   AND   HOMES   OF   CANADA,   LTD. 

The  Lands  and  Homes  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
was  established  in  December  ign  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  of  vvhicli  $40,000  is  now 
paid  up.  The  president  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  Valentine  Schvvalm,  and  of  the  board  of 
seven  directors  three,  Messrs.  Bennet  Dixon 
and  S.  C.  Brown  and  Mr.  Schwalm,  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
company  handles  farm  lands  and  city 
properties,  both  business  and  residential, 
and  controls  large  quantities  of  excellent 
land  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British 
Columbia,  which  are  gradually  being  divided 
into  saleable  areas.  In  addition  the  com- 
pany has  timber  and  coal  lands.  Branch 
offices  are  maintained  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  and  the  company 
has  correspondents  in  the  principal  Ameri- 
can and  European  cities.  The  company 
has  showm  remarkable  enterprise  in  all 
departments  of  its  extensive  business,  and 
has  done  good  work  in  establishing  people 
on  the  lands  and  in  homes.  The  directors 
are  now  organizing  a  loan  company  in 
connection  with  the  business,  and  through 
the  medium  of  this  associated  concern  it  is 
fully  anticipated  that  much  more  can  be 
done  to  put  people  in  possession  of  property 
which  they  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to 
acquire.  Tlie  first  year's  operations  of  the 
company  were  very  successful,  and  an 
attractive  balance-sheet  was  presented  to 
the  shareholders,  the  financial  position  of 
the  company  indicating  the  popularity  of 
its  undertakings  and  the  strong  position 
which  it  holds  in  the  real  estate  world. 

Mr.  .Schwalm  has  had  a  long  business 
experience,  and  was  engaged  in  real  estate 
operations  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Lands  and  Homes  of 
Canada,  Ltd.     He  is  a   native  of  Waterloo 


County,  Ontario,  and  has  lived  in  Manitoba 
since  1890.  Mr.  Schwalm  is  also  on  the 
directorate  of  several  of  the  leading  financial 
concerns  in  Winnipeg,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  keen  business 
ability. 


LLOYDS  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

In  Winnipeg,  as  in  the  majority  of 
Western  towns,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
houses,  and  many  people  are  forced  to 
reside  in  suites  or  apartments.     An  effort  is 


may  be  assured  of  dealing  with  a  reputable 
firm  until  he  has  completed  his  payments. 
The  company  has  sold  a  number  of  houses, 
and  states  that  the  prospects  of  develop- 
ment along  this  line  look  very  good. 

In  addition  lo  its  building  operations,  the 
company  undertakes  the  investment  of 
money  in  first  mortgages  and  the  discounting 
of  agreements  for  sale.  The  former  produce 
about  7  per  cent,  net  and  the  latter  from  10 
to  if)  per  cent.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
company  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  as 
a  result  of  its  first  year's  working. 
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being  made,  however,  to  eliminate  the 
scarcity,  and  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  several  firms  have  been  formed 
to  build  houses  in  the  city  and  the  various 
suburbs,  .\mong  these  Lloyd's  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful.  It  was  established  in  i()ii  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $40,000,  of  which 
$12,000  have  been  paid  up.  T!ie  principle 
upon  which  the  company  works  is  to 
purchase  suitable  lots  in  good  parts  of  the 
city  and  erect  houses  thereon.  Upon 
completion  they  are  sold  upon  varying 
terms,  the  purchaser  making  such  cash 
payment  as  he  is  able,  and  the  balance 
being  paid  off  in  from  three  to  five  years. 
Interest  at  7  per  cent,  is  generally  charged 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  Unlike  the  ordinary 
builder,  the  company  does  not  discount  any 
of  its  agreements  for  sale,  so  the  purchaser 
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The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
Robert  Purdon,  while  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd 
Purdon  acts  as  managing  director  and 
secret.iry-treasurer.  The  latter  was  born  in 
1885  at  Stony  Mountain,  Manitoba,  and 
came  to  Winnipeg  in  1903.  He  commenced  . 
his  commercial  career  with  the  Winnipeg 
Paint  and  Glass  Company,  and  for  two  years 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pany under  review  received  a  thorough 
training  in  legal  work. 

DONALD   R.   C.   MacLEAN 

Mr.  Donald  Robert  Campbell  MacLean, 
LL.B.,  barrister  and  attorney  at  law, 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  is  a  specialist  in  real 
estate  and  company  law,  and  in  these 
cap.acities   acts   for    some   of    the    leading 
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concerns    througlioul    the    Ooniinion    of 
Canada,  especially    in  WinnipejJ   and   the 

West. 

In  addition  to  liis  larfie  practice  in 
Canada.  Mr.  MacI.ean  has  connections 
with  ni.iny  legal  fnnis  in  Cneat  Britain, 
the  United  Stales,  anil  other  parts  of  the 

world. 

Mr.  MacLean  obtained  tlie  tlei^rcc  ol 
Bachelor  of  Law  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Manitoba  in  190S.  and  ^tarted  his  present 
practice  in  Winnipeg  in  the  following  year. 
He  is  of  Scottish  extraction,  having  been 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1SS5.  and  came  to 
Canada  in  1S90. 
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N.   T.   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 
.\  gcnileman  of  keen  business  instinct, 
quick  to  see  and  to  seize  an  opportunity, 
Mr.  X.  T.  Macmillan  has  amassed  a  con- 
siderable  fortune   for  himself   in  dealings 
in  Winnipeg  real  estate,  and  incidentally 
has  assisted  many  others  to  a  comfortable 
competence.    It  was  in  1903.  when  the  first 
re.-il  Winnipeg  land  boom  was  starting,  that 
Mr.  Macmillan  opened  business,  and  it  was 
he  who  originated  the  idea  of  splitting  up 
a     subdivision    into    building    lots.      This 
was  King  Edward  IMace  in  the  St.  James 
I'ari-sh,  which  was   divided   into  sites  for 
workmen's  homes,  and  which  fetched  from 
S35   to   S50   per  lot.     Since  that  time  the 
property  has  doubled  in  value  every  year. 
Land  with  a  frontage  to  Portage  Avenue 
offered   at   the   same   time   at   $10  a   fool 
frontage   is   now  worth    thirty   times   that 
sum.      At    that    time   double    fares    were 
charged   on   the  cars   running   out   to   St. 
James,  but  to  remove  this  handicap  from 
purchasers  of  lots  Mr.  Macmillan  provided 
free  fares  for  one  year  to  bona-fide  settlers, 
and  even  gave  them  further  assistance  by 
advancing  money  to  them  to  enable  them 
to  construct   homes.     How  successful  the 
project   has   proved   is   evidenced    by   the 
fact   that   there    are    now    between    8,000 
and     10,000    persons     resident    upon     the 
property    and     the     surrounding     district. 
Since     that     time      Mr.     Macmillan     has 
handled    many    subdivisions    which    have 
proved   most  profitable  to   investors,  such 
as     the     Marlborough     Place,     Idlcwylde, 
Hampton  Place,  King  Edward   Extension, 
and     Country     Club     estates,     whilst     he 
handles   considerable   town   property   and 
owns  apaitment  blocks  such  as  Macmillan 
Court,    Ivan   Court,   and   the   Casa   Loma. 


At  the  present  time  he  is  handling  a 
promising  West  End  subdivision  known 
as  Macintosh  Heights,  and  also  the 
C.reenwood  estates  between  Kildonan  and 
the  Red  Kiver,  which  are  at  present  being 
laid  out.  He  has  also  another  estate  ol 
about  500  acres  between  Portage  Avenue 
and  the  river  and  about  ten  miles  from  tlie 
centre  of  the  city.  It  forms  an  ideal  town 
site,  and  in  a  couple  of  years'  time  it  is 
Mr.  Macmillan's  intention  to  develop  this 

property. 

The   story   of    Mr.    MaciiiiHin's    success 
forms   one   of    those   romances    in    which 
the  annals  of  the  West  are  so  rich.     Born 
in  Ontario  in  1877,  he  received  a  practical 
education  in  the  Hamilton  Business  College, 
and   thus  equipped  started  out  to  win  his 
place   in    the   world.     Ten   ye.u  >   ago   he 
came  out  West  with  a  harvester  excursion 
and  formed  some  idea  of  what  the  future 
held    in   store   for    the    Prairie     Provinces. 
The  following  year,  on  a  capital  of  $5,000 
borrowed  from  the  bank,  he  rented  a  grain 
elevator  at  Winklen,  Manitoba.    His  profits 
he  invested   in   real    estate,  and   his   total 
capital    to-day   is    certainly    not   less   than 
S8oo,ooo.     Eor  eight  years  or   .so   he  had 
Mr.  Vollans  as  a  partner,  but  he  acquired 
Mr.  Vollans'  holdings  in  191 2,  from  which 
date  tlie  firm  was  known   as  N.  T.  Mac- 
millan   Company.      Energetic    by    nature 
and  optimi>tic  in  temperament— Mr.  Mac- 
millan   declares    that    llic    West    has    no 
room    for    a    pessimist— his    interests   are 
widespread.     In   1908-9  he  was    president 
of   the    Industrial    Bureau,    whilst   he  is   a 
member   of    the   Advisory    Board    of    the 
Imperial      Home      Reunion      Association, 
president  of   the   City   Security   Company 
I  capital      *50o,ooot,     director     and     vice- 
president    of    the    Prudential    Life   Com- 
pany,  director   of   the   Trustee   Company, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  West  Winnipeg 
Development   Company,  president   of   the 
Inland  Mortgage  Company,  Ltd.,  director 
and    secretary-treasurer    of     the    Security 
Storage   Warehouse   Company,  a   director 
of    the    Xechako   Valley    Land    Company, 
B.C.,    a    member    of    the    City    Planning 
Board,  and  a  member  of  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange  and  the  Stock  Exchange.     For 
two  years   he  was  on  the  Council   of   the 
Board     of     Trade,     being     the     youngest 
member     that     has     ever     sat     on     that 
Council.       In     the     municipal     affairs     of 
Winnipeg      he     has     always     shown     the 
keenest  interest. 


J.    A.   MARION 

Ml.  1.  A.  M.iiiiMi  h.i^  been  .1  iminb.i  of 
the  SI.  Boniface  City  C(umcil  for  the  past 
six  years,  and  is  also  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  cily.  He 
has  for  many  years  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  progress  and  develop- 
nunt  ol  SI.  Boniface,  and  is  well  known 
iu  business  circles.  Mr.  Marion  is  of 
Krench  descent,  and  is  a  iiaitner  with  a 
Mr.  Coulure  in  a  wholesale  bricks,  lire- 
wood,  and  building  materials  business, 
the  linn  having  a  large  and  growing 
trade. 
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McALISTER    REALTY    AND    INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

The    McAhsler    Really   and    Investment 
Company,    established    in     January     191;,, 
with  head  offices  in  Winnipeg,  is  controlled 
bv  Mr.  P.  R.  McAlister,  and  is  the  outcome 
of  the   many  years   of  experience   of   real 
estate     operations    on    the    part    of     that 
gentleman.     Mr.    McAlister    has    travelled 
extensively  all  over  Canada,  and  is  intimate 
with   realty  conditions  in   all  parts  of  the 
Dominion.     For  four  years  he  was  acting 
as   broker   for    the    well-known    Campbell 
Real  Estate  Company,  and  tlieii  established 
his  own  business.     Tlie  company  deals  in 
real  estate  generally,  and  handles  loans  and 
investments  for  a  big  clientele,  including 
connections     in    England,    Scotland,    and 
Ireland,  where    .\!r.  McAlister   has  agents 
in    London,    Manchester,   Edinburgh,  and 
elsewliere.     The  company  is  handling  high- 
class    properties   in   the   province   of   Sas- 
katchewan.    Among  these  are   lots  in  the 
heart  of  the  original   townsitc   of    Young, 
inside   property   in   Canora,    and   the   two 
subdivisions      of       Royal      Heights      and 
Scotsburn,  which  are  witliin  the  city  limits 
at    Estevan.     Mr.    McAlister   was   born   in 
County   Longford,   Ireland,  32   years   ago, 
and  came  to  Canada  when  he  was  22.     He 
has  had  a  lengthy  commercial  experience 
both  in  the  Old  Country  and  in  Canada. 


McDonald  and  brown 

The  firm  of  Mc  1  )onald  and  Brown ,  consult- 
ing engineers  and  land  surveyors  of  Winni- 
peg, is  one  of  those  partnerships  called  into 
existence  by  the  increasing  demand  for 
the  skilled  services  of  men  who  can  handle 
the  problem  of  opening  and  developing 
the  great  West  for  further  settlement. 
Messrs.  McDonald  and  Brown,  for  instance. 
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ai-e  engaged  particularly  in  town  planning  in 
the  Western  Provinces,  and  in  municipal 
development,  classes  of  work  in  which 
tliere  is  every  scope  for  original  ideas. 
For  this  class  of  work  both  partners  are 
exceptionally  well  quaHfied.  Mr.  H.  F. 
McDonald  is  a  native  of  Saskatchewan 
province,  and  was  born  in  1S85.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  McGill  University, 
and  has  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  He  is 
a  Dominion  Land  Surveyor,  and  also  has 
the  diplomas  of  M.S.  and  A.L.S.  Mr. 
McDonald  comes  of  an  old  Canadian 
pioneering  family,  his  fatlier  having  been 
connected  with  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  fur  trading  for  57  years.  For  the  three 
years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  partner- 
ship Mr.  McDonald  held  the  position  of 
townsite  surveyor  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  Mr.  C.  D.  Brown, 
B..\.Sc.,  was  born  in  Cumberland,  England. 
Like  Mr.  McDonald,  he  holds  surveyors' 
commissions  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment and  the  Governments  of  Manitoba, 
Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan.  He  was  formerly 
right-of-way  surveyor  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Early  in  the  present 
year  he  made  an  extensive  trip  to  England 
to  arrange  a  connection  there  for  reports 
and  valuations  of  various  projects  in 
Western  Canada.  Messrs.  McDonald  and 
Brown  are  undertaking  engineering  pro- 
jects of  all  kinds,  in  addition  to  town 
planning  and  general  surveying  between 
Fort  William  and  the  Rockies,  a  stretch 
of  territory  with  which  they  are  particularly 
familiar. 

McLaughlin  realty  company 

The  McLaughlin    Realty   Company  is   a 

recent   addition    to  the   many   land-selling 

I  and  investing  firms  at  present  to  be  found 

in   Winnipeg.     The   firm    was   establislied 

in  1913,  and  undertakes  the  purchase  and 

re-sale   of    all    classes    of    property,    rural 

;.md   urban,    business    and    residential,    as 

well  as   the   investment   of    money   in  first 

mortgageson  city  properties  and  farm  lands. 

The  latter  are  limited  to  ^Linitoba,  where 

the  partners  of  the  firm,  who  confine  their 

^attention   solely   to   such   districts    as    are 

:amiliar    to    them,    have    had    many   years 

'f  practical  experience  in  farming.     This 

■y^tem     minimizes    the     risk     of     a     bad 

.election,   and    security   is    doubly  assured 

'V  insurance  and  a  limitation  of  the  loan  to 

,0  per  cent,  upon  a  conservative  valuation 

'pf  the  property.     The   safe  nature  of   this 


class  of  investment  and  the  generous 
profits  accruing  therefrom,  7  per  cent, 
being  a  mininmm  return,  have  made  it 
very  popular  with  the  capitalist, and  despite 
the  short  time  the  firm  has  been  conducting 
its  business,  many  clients  have  placed  their 
investments  in  its  hands.  Though  the  firm 
was  established  only  in  1913  it  has  been 
exceedingly  successful. 

The  partners  are  Mr.  H.  McLaughlin, 
the  president,  Mr.  P.  L.  Hyde,  tlie  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Ferguson,  who 
fulfils  the  duties  of  secretary-treasurer. 
All  three  are  Canadians  by  birth,  and  have 
combined  a  commercial  career  with  farm- 
ing. As  experienced  agriculturists  their 
knowledge  of  farm  lands  is  valuable,  and 
their  advice  is  frequently  sought  by  clients 
who  are  contemplating  farming  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba  or  farther  west. 
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THE  MORTGAGE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA 

The  Mortgage  Cuni|Kmy  of  Canada 
(known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  the 
Sociele  Hvpothecaire  du  Canada)  is  one 
of  the  largest  financial  concerns  operating 
in  the  Dominion.  The  company  controls 
huge  sums  of  European  capital,  which  is 
soundly  invested  in  first-class  mortgages 
on  properties  accepted  as  safe  risks  only 
after  the  very  closest  inspection.  Mr. 
.\ndre  Gouzee  is  the  manager  in  C.mada, 
and  occupies  a  prominent  position  in 
the  financial  world  of  the  West.  The 
European  ofticcs  of  the  company  are  at 
Antwerp.  The  capital  is  $4,000,000  and 
the  comptrollers  are  Messrs.  Chevalier 
Goethals,  president  ;  I^aron  .\uguste 
Delbecke,  Ernest  Jacobs,  Louis  Jacobs, 
Leon  Keusters,  Ale.xis  Mols,  and  Vicomte 
Georges  de  Saint-Jouan.  The  administra- 
tion of  tlie  affairs  of  the  company  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  following  directors  : 
Messrs.  le  Baron  van  Pk-tvelde  (president), 
Ed.  Bunge,  H.  Albert  de  Bary,  Robert  De 
Decker,  Leon  Fuchs,  Frederic  Jacobs,  junior, 
Alfred  Jacobs,  Comte  Emile  Le  Grelle,  V.d. 
Thys,  Leon  Van  Den  Bosch,  Louis  Van 
de  Put,  and  Fernand  De  Jardin  (managing 
director). 


GENERAL    FINANCIAL   CORPORATION  OF 
CANADA 

This  company,  which  lias  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  deals  in  loans,  mortgages,  invest- 
ments, securities,   stocks,   and    bonds,  and 


is  a  powerful  factor  in  financing  the 
development  of  Canada.  Mr.  Andre  Gouzee 
is  one  of  the  managing  directors  and  in 
charge  of  the  company's  affairs  in  Canada. 
The  head  office  of  the  company  is  in 
Antwerp,  and  the  Canadian  head-quarters 
are  at  Winnipeg. 


THE  BELGO-CANADIAN  FRUIT  LANDS 
COMPANY 

This  company,  which  represents  F^uropean 
capital  to  the  extent  of  $600,000,  owns 
10,000  acres  of  the  finest  fruit  lands  at 
Kelowna  in  British  Columbia,  and  is 
actively  developing  the  resources  of  a 
very  fertile  tract  in  the  Okanag.m  Valley. 
The  centre  of  operations  is  Kelowna,  where 
the  company  has  cleared  and  irrigated 
model  orchards,  and  now  has  them  under 
sale  to  settlers.  The  head  office  of  the  com- 
pany is  in  Antwerp,  and  the  Canadian 
office  at  Winnipeg.  Mr.  A.  Gouzee  is  the 
general  manager. 


THE  LAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
PANY OF  CANADA 

The  Land  and  Agricultural  Company  of 
Canada  deals  in  general  farming  lands 
throughout  Western  Canada,  and  fruit 
lands  in  Vernon,  British  Columbia.  It  is 
a  European  organization,  with  head  offices 
in  .Antwerp.  The  manager  for  Canada  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cross,  and  Mr.  A.  Gouzee,  who 
is  representing  a  large  amount  of  foreign 
capital  in  Canada,  is  a  member  of  the  local 
board  of  directors. 


THE  BELGO-CANADIAN  REAL  ESTATE 
COMPANY 

The  Belgo-Canadian  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany was  founded  in  i()io,  and  has  a 
capital  of  $200,000.  Mr.  A.  Gouzee  is 
president  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company's  operations,  which  embrace  the 
handling  of  town  and  farm  properties, 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  buildings  and  other  estate  through- 
out Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 


^ 


THE  ALBERTA  SOCIETY 

The  .\lberta  Society  is  a  Brussels  con- 
cern, and  deals  in  farms  and  other  pro- 
perties in  tlie  province  of  Alberta.  The 
managing  director  for  Canada  is  Mr.  A. 
Gouzee. 
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A.  M.  NANTON 
Mr.  A.  M.  N.iMliMi  oi  \\  innnH'i;  i>  ;i  loii- 
spiciioiis  lifjiirc  in  CaiKuliaii  lin.iiici.',  ami  is 
closely  idciitilicd  with  many  enterprises 
haviiij;  for  their  object  the  development  of 
the  jireat  West.  He  was  born  at  Toronto 
on  May  7,  i8()o,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Augustus  Nanton,  barrister,  Osgoode  Hall, 
Toronto.  He  was  e<lucated  in  his  native 
city,  and  in  1875  entered  upon  his  business 
career  as  inve.-tnienl  banker.  In  i8S?  Mr. 
Nanton  came  to  \Vi1\nipes5,  and  the  follow- 
ing; vear  joined  the  fuin  of  Osier, 
Hammond,  and  Nanton,  of  which  he  is  now 
the  Winnipeg  senior  partner.  Mr.  Nanton 
is  a  cliarter  member  of  the  Winnipeg 
Stock  Exchange,  and  was  president  of  that 
body  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Dominion  Bank,  and 
of  the  Northern  Trusts,  Ltd.,  vice-president 
of  the  Great  West  Life  Assurance  Company. 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Committee  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  director  of  the 
Scotland  Canadian  Mortgage  Company,  and 
of  manv  similar  organizations. 


■^ 


NATIONAL  TRUST   COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  foundation  of  tlie  hu>iin:^s  now  con- 
ducted in  Western  Canada  by  the  National 
Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  dates  back  to  1887. 
At  tliis  time  a  company  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Stewart,  who  retained  his  con- 
nection until  his  retirement  in  1913,  and 
was  known  as  "  The  Permanent  Mortgage 
and  Building  Society."  A  few  years  later, 
in  1S90,  several  proposed  changes  neces- 
sitated a  new  charter  being  obtained,  and 
the  company  became  known  as  the 
Permanent  Mortgage  and  Trusts  Com- 
panj'  with  power  to  conduct  a  general 
loan  and  trust  business.  In  the  \xar  i8g6 
the  assets  of  the  Permanent  Mortgage 
and  Trusts  Company  were  vested  in  the 
Manitoba  Trusts  Company,  and  in  the 
year  1900  the  Manitoba  Trusts  Company 
became  absorbed  in  the  National  Trust 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
and  a  compan\'  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ontario  in  1898. 

The  companj-  has  greatly  extended  its 
business  in  the  West,  and  now  has  branches 
at  W'innipeg,  Edmonton,  Saskatoon,  and 
Regina,  with  head-quarters  for  the  West  at 
Winnipeg.  The  business  of  the  company 
is  principally  conlined  to  the  administration 
of  estates,  the  investment  of  funds  in  first 
mortgage  securites,  conducting  also  a  large 


and  important  business  as  lK|uidalor, 
assignee,  and  trustee  in  all  its  vaiiiil 
forms. 

The  manager  at  Winnipeg  i>  Mi.  1  >.  11. 
Cooper,  and  the  secretaiv  Mi.  (.  .  Y. 
Stanier. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  MORTGAGE  BANK 
OF  CANADA 

The  Netherlands  Moilgage  Hani;  of 
Canada  was  founded  in  1910,  with  its  lie.ul 
olVice  at  Groningen,  Hull. iiul,  and  its  chief 
Canadian  oflices  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
The  capital  of  llie  bank  is  $1,000,000,  or 
2,500,000  guldens,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  191 2  it  had  invested  funds  to  tlie 
amount  of  81,750,000.  The  business  of 
the  bank  consists  of  advancing  mortgages 
on  improved  farm  land  and  lirst-class  city 
properties  in  Western  Canada,  principully 
in  Saskatchewan  and  .Alberta. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  business  of 
the  bank  is  transacted  tlnougli  the  National 
Trust,  the  Standard  Trust,  the  Koval  Trust, 
and  the  I'nion  Trust,  but  tliu  directors 
expect  to  reorganize  in  the  near  future  and 
start  business  entirely  on  their  own 
account. 

The  business  of  tlie  bank  is  controlled  by 
the  president,  Mr.  W.  A.  Scholten,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  H.  D.  Detmers,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  following  directors  :  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Bontluiis  de  Vries,  J.  C.  Jansen,  E. 
Laane,  H.  ].  Middcndorp,  F.  J.  Oosthoff,  D. 
de  Ruyter,  E.  A.  Smidt,  G.  Zijinia,  with 
Messrs.  H.  D.  Ebbens  and  B.  W.  Siemens 
as  general  managers.  The  management  of 
their  Canadian  affairs  is  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Mr.  I.  K.  Siemens. 


THE  NETHERLANDS  TRANSATLANTIC 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Tliis  particular  company  is  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  financing  of  the 
tremendous  agricultural  and  industrial 
expansion  of  Western  Canada,  and  is 
transacting  an  immense  volume  of 
business  in  the  direction  of  placing 
European  capital  where  it  will  earn  the 
best  returns  and  assist  the  development 
of  Canada.  The  company  was  incorpor- 
ated in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  191 1,  and 
commenced  operations  in  the  Dominion 
in  the  same  year  under  special  charter 
from  the  Government.  The  European 
oliice     is     at     Amsterdam,    the    Canadian 


head  ollice  at  W'liiuipeg,  Ani\  bi.uuli 
ollices  are  niaiuLiini'd  .il  S.iskaluon  and 
(."algary.  The  capil.il  of  llie  Netherlands 
rransatlanlic  Morlj;age  Company  is 
S I  ,oo.),i.K)o.  The  iiiaii.iging  ilirectors  of 
the  organization  are  Messrs.  L. 
Droogleever  I'Drtuvn  and  ].  Mees,  and 
the  company  has  an  advisory  board  in 
Winnipeg  conipiising  Messrs.  E.  .\1. 
Robinson  (chairmaul,  ICdward  Brown, 
and  1).  M.  Neeve.  The  company  lends 
money  on  lirst  mortgage  on  inipr<ivfd 
farm  and  city  properties  in  Western  Canada, 
and  for  the  first  two  years  of  working, 
up  to  April  30,  1913,  about  $3,000,000  has 
been  invested  in  this  way,  about  60  per 
cent,  of  that  sum  being  in  farm 
mortgages  and  the  balance  on  city 
properties,  comprising  business  and  high- 
class  residential  securities.  On  the 
farming  investments  an  average  of  3269 
per  cent,  of  the  valuations  made  by  the 
company's  own  inspectors  has  been 
loaned,  and  on  city  properties  an  average 
of  43'i3  per  cent.,  making  a  general 
average  of  3676  per  cent.  The  company 
is  the  first  Dutch  mortgage  concern  to 
transact  operations  tlirough  its  own 
Canadian  offices,  the  other  Dutch 
companies  working  through  the  agencies 
of  Canadan  trust  companies.  Messrs.  L. 
D.  Fortuyn  and  J.  Mees,  the  two 
managing  directors,  alternately  spend 
some  time  in  Holland  and  Canada,  thus 
giving  the  country  in  which  they  arc 
taking  up  their  residence  for  the  time 
being  the  benefit  of  their  experiences  in 
the  other  country.  Mr.  Fortuyn,  who  at 
the  time  of  writing  was  in  charge  of  the 
W^innipeg  head  oftice,  and  Mr.  Mees 
were  the  promoters  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Fortuyn  came  to  Canada  in  1911. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  devoting  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  concern  under  notice,  but  plans  have 
been  discussed  for  the  establishment  of 
a  general  financial  corporation  with  the 
object  of  financing  all  kinds  of 
commercial  and  financial  enterprises.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  the  European 
head-quarters  of  one  said  corporation  in 
Amsterdam,  and  to  have  the  Canadian 
offices  in  Winnipeg,  and  this  will  engage 
Mr.  Fortuyn's  attention  equally  with 
the  present  established  concern.  -Mr. 
Fortuyn's  financial  and  commercial 
experience  has  been  gained  in  many 
European  centres,  and  covers  a  period  of 
about  fifteen  years. 
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NORLANDE  RUTTAN 

One  of  the-  le.iding  cn^inc-cTs  in  the 
West  to-day  is  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry 
Norlande  Ruttan.  He  was  born  at 
Cobourg,  Ontario,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1848.  He  served  in  the  Fenian  Raid  in 
1866  and  the  Canadian  North-West  in  1885, 
for  which  he  holds  medals  in  respect  of 
long-service  decoration.  He  was  on  tlic 
engineering  staff  of  tlie  Grand  Trunk, 
Intercolonial,  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Companies,  and  as  engineer  in 
charge  conducted  the  surveys  from  the 
Yellow  Head  Pass  tlirough  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Edmonton.  He  was 
appointed  City  Engineer  of  Winnipeg  in 
1885,  wliich  position  he  still  holds. 
Colonel  Ruttan  is  a  member  of  the 
Manitoba  and  Carlton  Clubs,  and  also 
of  the  following  societies :  Canadian 
Societv  of  Civil  Engineers,  of  which  he  is 
a  past  president  ;  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  ;  American  Society  of  Civil 
and  Municipal  Improvement  ;  Royal 
Societv  of  .Arts  ;  Winnipeg  Branch  of  the 
Navy  League,  of  which  he  is  a  past 
president  and  which  he  now  serves  as 
honorary  secretary  ;  Western  Canada 
Military  Institute,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent ;  Manitoba  Rifle  Association,  over 
which  he  also  presides  ;  Board  of  Trustees, 
Winnipeg  General  Hospital.  His  regiment 
s  the  20th  Infantry  Brigade,  Winnipeg. 


OAKES-GRAY  REALTY,  LTD. 

The  business  of  this  companv  was  estab- 

ished  in  Winnipeg  in   1902  bv  Mr.  .V.   H. 

Jakes,  and  under  his  name  it  was  carried 

in    till   January    i,    1913,  when    Mr.   Gray 

oined  the  company.     A  large  business  is 

lone  by  the  company   in  the  handling  of 

Winnipeg  business  property  and  suburban 

creage,  and  a  speciality  is  made  of  central 

pvenue-producing  properties.     The  Oakes- 

ray  Reality,  Ltd.,  acts  as  agents  for  clients, 

jllecting    rents,    managing    estates,    and 

mdling  investments  and  loans  on  mort- 

ige.     Tlie    system   adopted   in   regard   to 

ans  is  that  the  money  is  invested  on  first 

ortgage  on  approved   business  and  resi- 

ntial    properties    conservatively   valued, 

d  so  handled  as  to  yield  from  5  to  8  per 

•jnt.     A    charge    of    i    per   cent,    on   the 

[lount  loaned  is  made  to  the  investor,  this 

irge  covering  the  whole   period  during 

ich   the   money   is    loaned — usually   five 

>  US.      AH  otiier  charges  are  paid  bv  the 
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borrower,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  lender 
the  borrower  has  to  insure  the  property  for 
its  full  insurable  value,  the  insurance  being 
made  payable  to  the  investor.  The  Oakes- 
Gray  Realty,  Ltd.,  is  an  incorpor.ited 
company  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$500,000  of  which  $120,000  is  fully  paid 
up.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  : 
president,  J.  W.  Gray  ;  vice-president  and 
managing  director,  A.  H.Oakes  ;  secretary, 
T.  E.  Moffatt,  and  treasurer,  Albert  Prugh. 
Mr.  Oakes,  the  founder  of  the  business,  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  i86g,  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1902.  He  is  a  natural- 
ized Canadian.  Mr.  Oakes  has  had  an 
intimate  experience  of  real  estate  opera- 
tions, extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  is  vice  -  president  of  the 
United  Investors,  Ltd.,  and  was  for  one 
year  president  of  the  Winnipeg  Real  Estate 
Exchange. 
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THE  OLIVER-BATES  REALTY 
COMPANY 

Winnipeg  possesses  several  residential 
suburbs  which  present  a  most  attractive 
appearance,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  building  sites  in  Fort  Rouge, 
Riverview,  Crescentwood,  Deer  Lodge,  and 
other  places.  One  of  the  leading  concerns 
handling  this  special  class  of  land  is  the 
Oliver- Bates  Realty  Company.  The  firm 
has  shown  great  foresight  in  securing  for 
offer  to  the  public  such  highly  favoured 
estates  as  River  Heights  .Annex,  Munroe 
Park,  and  Council  Crest.  Munroe  Park 
and  Council  Crest  were  specially  selected 
bv  the  firm  because  of  their  natural 
attractiveness  and  certain  future  as 
exclusive  residential  tracts.  Both  these 
estates  had  been  held  back  from  the  public 
for  a  long  period,  until  the  expansion  of 
Winnipeg  absolutely  compelled  their  use, 
and  then  they  came  under  the  control 
of  a  firm  which  is  making  the  best  use 
of  them,  and  by  its  operations  is  adding 
to  and  beautifying  the  areas  so  well  suited 
to  the  erection  of  high-class  residences. 
These  two  estates  front  on  the  river,  and 
are  heavily  wooded  with  magnificent  elms 
and  other  shade  trees.  The  properties 
have  been  cut  up  into  generous-sized 
lots,  those  on  the  river  being  61  by  350  ft.. 
and  71  by  300  to  350  ft.  deep.  The  lots 
facing  Kildonan  Road  are  54  ft.  wide, 
and    all   inside   lots   50  ft.   wide.     .So   keen 


is  the  demand  for  land  of  this  high-class 
character  that  the  Oliver-Bates  Realty 
Company  finds  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  lots  at  good  prices  on  terms 
arranged  with  due  regard  to  all  conditions 
of  the  real  estate  and  monev  markets, 
and  incidentally  tlie  handling  of  such 
attractive  and  historic  estates  has  called 
attention  to  the  several  other  properties 
in  the  hands  of  the  company.  In  these 
latter  excellent  building  lots  are  available 
at  from  $25  per  foot,  and  the  Oliver-Bates 
Company  is  experiencing  an  activity  in 
the  market  which  few  other  concerns 
enjoy.  The  firm  is  a  partnership  which 
comprises  Messrs.  F.  R.  Oliver  and  J.  H. 
and  S.  T.  Bates,  all  of  whom  have  had 
long  experience.  Mr.  Oliver  personally 
owns  big  holdings,  and  is  also  well  known  as 
one  of  Winnipeg's  leading  manufacturers. 
He  is  connected  among  other  enterprises 
with  the  Tudhope  Anderson  Companv. 

OSLER,  HAMMOND,  AND  NANTON 

The  firm  of  Osier,  Hammond,  and  Xanton 
dates  from  1884,  wlien  Mr.  A.  M.  N'anton, 
who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Osier  and  Hammond  in  Toronto  for  some 
time,  was  sent  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Osier  of  that 
firm  to  open  an  office  in  Winnipeg. 

The  original  members  of  the  firm  were  : 
Mr.  E.  B.  Osier  (now  Sir  Edmund  Osier), 
Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond,  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Nanton.  In  1899  Mr.  H.  W.  Nanton,  a 
brother  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton,  was  admitted, 
and  in  1906  Mr.  H.  F.  Osier,  a  son  of  Sir 
F^dmund  B.  Osier.  In  1912  the  member- 
ship of  the  firm  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  admission  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Peters,  Mr. 
C.  M.  T.iylor,  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Lynch,  who 
have  all  been  with  the  firm  for  a  nunil-ier 
of  years. 

The  firm  conducts  a  general  financial 
business,  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds  on 
all  the  important  Stock  Exchanges.  They 
also  undertake,  through  the  Osier  and 
Nanton  Trust  Company  (of  which  the)- 
are  general  managers),  the  placing  of  funds 
for  clients  in  such  sound  investments  as 
mortgages  on  farm  and  city  property 
showing  7  per  cent,  interest  net.  This 
particular  form  of  investment  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  firm's  business  for 
almost  the  whole  period  of  its  existence, 
they  having  invested  funds  in  this  way 
for  a  great  many  years  for  the  North  of 
Scotland  Canadian  Mortgage  Company,  of 
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which  company  thi-y  arc  the  f;ciicial 
managers  in  Canada,  tho  Law,  I'nion,  anil 
Rock  Insurance  Company  of  London,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  Investment  and 
Debenture  Company  of  Cilasgow.  The 
firm  also  act  as  selling  agents  for  various 
land  companies,  such  as  the  Calg;u-y  and 
Edmonton  I^nd  Con\pany.  the  Winnipeg 
Western  Land  Corporation,  and  the 
Can.ida  Saskatchewan  Lanil  Company,  and 
they  represent   fire   insurance   companies 


dian  l',icilic  K.iilw.iy  Company,  president  the  Winnipeg  Klectric  Railway  Company, 
of  the  Dominion  Hank,  president  Canada  Norllurn  Tnisl  Company,  and  Manitoba 
North- West  Land  Company,  a  director  of       Bridge   and    Iron    Works,   ex-governor   of 


the  Confederation  Life  .Association,  Con- 
snniers'  Gas  Company,  Toronto  Cieneral 
Trusts  Corporation,  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Advisory  Board  of  the  North 
of  Scotland  Canadian  Mortgage  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  Calgary  and  Kdmon- 
ton  Land  Company,  Ltd. 

Me    has    alwavs   taken    a    keen    interest 


the  Winnipeg  Cieneral  Hospital,  and  ex- 
presidenl  of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of 
Trade. 

PRIOR   AND   HALES 

The    linn    ol     I'rior    .md     11. lies,    whose 
head-cpiarter^   are    at    Wiimipeg,   are    real 
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such  as  the  Western  Assurance  Company, 
the  Law,  Union,  and  Rock  Insurance 
Company,  the  New  York  Underwriters' 
Agency  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  and  the  Queen  Insurance 
Company  of  America.  They  are  also 
wholesale  coal-dealers,  and  ship  hard  and 
soft  coal  to  all   points  in  the  West. 

Besides  being  head  of  the  firm  of  Osier, 
Hammond,  and  Nanton,  Sir  Edmund  B. 
Osier  is  head  of  the  firm  of  Osier  and 
Hammond  in  Toronto.  He  is  connected 
with  a  great  many  prominent  Canadian 
companies,  being  a  director  of  the  Cana- 


in  public  affairs,  and  has  been  member 
for  West  Toronto  in  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons  since  1896.  He  was  one  of 
the  Canadian  representatives  at  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
London  in  1891. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton,  the  acting  head  of 
the  firm  in  Winnipeg,  is  also  connected 
with  a  great  many  enterprises  throughout 
the  Dominion,  being  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Committee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  a  director  of  the  Dominion 
Bank,  vice-president  of  the  Great  West 
Life  Assurance  Company,  a  director  of 
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estate  and  financial  brokers,  and  occupy 
a  position  of  prominence  in  the  real  estate 
world.  The  business  was  established  in 
1912  and  has  proved  very  successful,  its 
operations  to-day  having  a  very  wide 
range,  and  the  firm's  name  standing  high 
in  public  esteem.  Both  Messrs.  H.  C. 
Prior  and  W.  E.  Hales  are  men  of  long 
experience  and  keen  judgment,  and  the 
numerous  clients  who  have  entrusted  their 
business  to  the  firm  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  that 
business  has  been  handled.  Messrs.  I'rior 
and    Hales   operate   chiefly  in  inside  city 
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property  and  high-class  farm  lands.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  handling  some 
promising  property  in  the  rapidly  growing 
industrial  city  of  Transcona,  and  witli 
characteristic  enterprise  are  launching  out 
in  other  directions  where  there  is  every 
indication  of  early  rises  in  value  and 
absolute  security  of  investment.  The  firm 
does  a  large  business  in  loans  and 
mortgages,  and  offers  attractive  terms  to 
investors  whether  in  Canada  or  abroad. 
In  this  connection  Messrs.  Prior  and  Hales 
guarantee  a  net  return  of  at  least  7  per 
cent,  upon  first  mortgage  securities  con- 
servatively valued,  and  in  some  classes 
of  investments,  notably  the  buying  of 
agreements  of  sale,  they  have  netted  as 
high  as  30  per  cent,  for  their  clients.  All 
transactions  have  the  closest  personal 
attention  of  the  partners,  and  it  is  this 
strict  consideration  of  the  interests  of  their 
patrons  that  has  placed  the  firm  in  such 
a  strong  position.  Mr.  Prior  is  peculiarly 
U'ell  qualified  to  handle  investments  to  the 
best  effect.  He  was  for  six  years  with  the 
W.  J.  Christie  Loan  Company  as  land 
valuer,  and  in  this  capacity  has  valued 
many  estates  for  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hales  is  tlie  son  of  Mr.  R. 
Hales,  a  leading  farmer  of  Rapid  City, 
but  was  born  in  Sittingbourne,  England. 
Previously  to  joining  Mr.  Prior  in  partner- 
ship he  was  manager  of  the  Brookdale 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  which  was 
formerly  the  firm  of  R.  Hales  and  Son 
of  Rapid  City. 

ROBINSON    AND   BLACK 

The  firm  of  Riibin>on  and  Black  is  one 

)f  the  largest  and  best-known  investment 

ind  insurance  concerns  in  Winnipeg,  and 

njoys   the   fullest    confidence    of   a   large 

lientele  spread  all  over  Canada  and  abroad. 

'he   business    was    originally    established 

1  1892   by  Messrs.  L.  A.  Nares  and  E.  M. 

':obiuson.     In  1898  Mr.  G.  Montagu  Bl.ack 

|)ined  the  firm.     Mr.  Nares   retired   from 

]ie  partnership  in  1908,  and  Messrs.  Robin- 

>n  and   Black  have  since  conducted  the 

isiness,  wliich  has  expanded  and  broad- 

led    in    its   operations   every   year.     The 

m  operates  in  all  branches  of  real  estate, 

les    an     extensive    insurance    brokerage 

isiness,  and  makes  a  speciality  of  invest- 

funds   for   clients   in   real  estate  and 

rtgage    securities   throughout    Western 

'  nada.     In  all  branchesof  business  Robin- 

:,i  and  Black  have  been  very  successful. 
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but  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  handling 
of  investments  for  clients.  Funds  placed 
by  the  firm  in  first  mortgage  securities 
produce  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  net  annually. 
The  firm  is  the  sole  agent  for  Winnipeg 
for  the  following  well-known  financial  and 
insurance  companies  :  Alliance  Trust  Com- 
pany, Dundee  ;  Canadian  and  American 
.Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  Liverpool  ; 
Investors'  Mortgage  Security  Company, 
Edinburgh  ;  Scottish  Canadian  Trust, 
Dundee  ;  Western  Canada  Investment 
Company,  London  ;  Western  and  Hawaiian 
Investment  Company,  Dundee  ;  Manitoba 
Investment  Agency,  Winnipeg  ;  Alliance 
Insurance  Company,  London  ;  General 
Assurance  Corporation,  Perth  ;  Phoenix 
Assurance  Company,  London  ;  and  Pha;nix 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford.  Robinson 
and  Black  are  also  sole  agents  for  the  pro- 
vinces of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  for 
the  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Cor- 
poration of  London. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  Kent,  England, 
in  1S6S,  but  has  been  a  resident  of  Win- 
nipeg for  twenty-six  years.  He  has  had 
a  life-long  experience  of  the  investment 
business,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sound  judge 
of  market  conditions  and  values.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  chairman  of  the  Winnipeg 
advisory  board  of  the  Netherlands  Trans- 
atlantic Mortgage  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  European  investment  companies 
operating  in  Canada.  Mr.  Black  is  a  Cana- 
dian, hailing  from  Halifax,  where  he  was 
born  in  1876.  He  came  to  Winnipeg  in 
1882,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  educa- 
tion gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mortgage  and  investment  business  with 
local  firms.  In  icSg^  Mr.  Black  went 
over  to  the  United  States,  and  spent  two 
years  with  one  of  the  largest  mortgage- 
broking  companies  in  Chicago,  and  then, 
returning  to  Winnipeg,  he  joined  Mr. 
Robinson  in  business.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Canadian  Mortgage  Association, 
whose  investments  in  Canada  amount  to 
?  10,000,000. 

9? 

THE  ROYAL  CANADIAN  SECURITIES 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Among  the  reliable  financial  corporations 
of  Western  Canada  is  the  Royal  Canadian 
Securities  Company,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  a  con- 
cern which  is  handling  a  large  amount  of 
local  and  foreign  capital  and  employing  it 
wisely  and  successfully  in  the  financing  of 
cityandagricultural  development.  Thiscor- 
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poration  was  established   under  provincial 
charter  in   1910  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  of  which   $500,000  will  soon 
be  fully  paid  up.     Directing  its  operations 
is  a  group   comprising   some  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  Winnipeg,  who  have  been 
conspicuously    successful    in   the    handling 
of    their    own    business    affairs,  and    who, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  long  experience  and 
high  commercial  standing,  are  well  qualified 
to  manage  the  investments   of  those  who 
seek  safe  avenues  for  earnings  on  capital. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  ].  T. 
Gordon,    who     is    also    president    of    the 
Monarch  Life  Insurance  Company  ;  Gordon, 
Ironside,   and    Fares  ;  the  Standard   Trust 
Company,  etc.  ;   while  Mr.  Nicholas  Bawlf, 
the    well-known    grain    merchant,    is    the 
first  vice-president.    The  managing  director 
and  second  vice-president  is  Mr.  J.  W.  W. 
Stewart.     The   object   of  the   Royal  Cana- 
dian Securities  Company,  Ltd.,  is  to  handle 
funds  on   behalf   of   clients   in  good  non- 
speculative   investments.     These  take  two 
forms  :  firstly,  loans  on  first  mortgages  of 
farm    and   city   properties,    both    business 
and  residential ;  and,  secondly,  the  discount- 
ing of  agreements  for  sale  of  similar  classes 
of  properties.     The   first    mortgages   yield 
approximately  8  per  cent,  net,  the  maximum 
amount    loaned    on   any   kind  of    property 
being  50  per   cent,  of  the  company's  own 
appraiser's   valuation,    the    actual    average 
of  the  percentage  loaned  on  properties  in 
this   way   since   the   establishment   of   the 
company  having  been   under  30  per  cent. 
Investments  in  the  purchase  of  agreements 
for  sale,   which   are    only   handled   by  the 
company   in  connection   with    inside  pro- 
perties, bear  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest, 
varying  according   to   the  position  of  the 
property,  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  standing  of  the  purchaser.     The  Roval 
Canadian   Securities   Company,   Ltd.,    pro- 
poses    dealing    in     the     near   future    with 
securities   such   as  city  and  municipal  de- 
bentures, and  other  similar  forms  of  invest- 
ment.    Its  reserve  at  May  1914  was    over 
$50,000.     Mr.  Stewart,  the  managing  direc- 
tor, organized  the  company,  no  organizing 
expenses  whatever  having  been  incurred. 
He   is   a  Canadian,   and    was    born    near 
Toronto     in     1868.      He     was     with     the 
Imperial     Life     Assurance     Company     of 
Toronto  for   eleven   years,  and   then    took 
the    inanagement    of    the    Monarch    Life 
.Assurance  Company  at  Winnipeg,    which 
position  he  still  holds.     Mr.  Stewart  is  also 
president     of     the    Freehold     Investment 
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Conipanv  of  Wiiinipcji,  and  is  closely 
associated  in  other  ways  with  the  com- 
merce and  li  nance  of  Western  Canada. 

THE  MONARCH  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Altluuigh  .1  yoimj;  ci'iiip.iny.  li.ivinj; 
started  active  business  only  in  11)07,  "'^' 
Monarch  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Winnipeg  occupies  a  strong  position 
to-day,  and  presents  a  record  of  progress 
such  as  few  companies  of  any  country  can 
present  for  their  first  live  years  of  working. 
The  Monarch  is  exclusively  a  life  company, 
operating  under  a  Dominion  Charter,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Doniiiiion 
Insurance  Department.  It  has  an  autho- 
rized capital  of  82,000,000,  of  wliich 
Si, 000,000  has  been  subscribed.  The  last 
annual  report  and  balance-sheet,  those  for 
the  ve.ir  iqii,  show  that  the  total  assur- 
ance in  force  amounted  to  85,519,348.00, 
an  increase  of  3S  per  cent.  The  premiums 
on  new  business  increased  63  per  cent., 
and  the  total  premium  income  received 
represented  an  increase  of  255  per  cent. 
Policy  claims  were  unusually  low,  and 
were  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  mortality 
liability  expected  under  a  stringent  table 
of  expectations.  The  reserves,  assets,  and 
investments  also  showed  corresponding 
increases,  and  the  year  closed  with  the 
company  in  a  very  satisfactory  position. 
To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  development  of 
this  young  company  the  following  figures 
are  given  : — 

11/3S,  11)1 :. 

.Assurances  in  force...  §1,334,000  85,519,34s 

Assurances  issued     ...  8866,50082,216,600 

Policy  claims  reported  4,000           7,377 

Assets 8183,560     8457,886 

Reserves         S35.432     ?237.753 

Cash  premium  income  833,964     8122,343 

Net  surplus     *54.734       597/'/° 

Average  interest  on  all 


investments... 
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The  directors  of  the  Monarch  Life  .Assur- 
ance Companj-  are  :  Messrs.  J.  T.  Gordon, 
Nicholas  Bawlf,  E.  L.  Taylor,  K.C.,  D.  E. 
Sprague,  E.  S.  Popham,  .M.D.,  G.  F.  Car- 
ruthers,  Chailes  E.  Gordon,  Hon.  Robert 
Rogers,  James  Murphy,  G.  A.  Charl- 
ton, M.D.,  T.  J.  S.  Skinner,  C.  S.  Gzowski, 
R.  G.  Ironside,  J.  W.  W.  Stewart,  and 
H.  W.  Echlin.  The  officers  are  :  president, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gordon;  first  vice-president,  Mr. 
Nicholas     Bawlf  ;     second    vice-president. 


Mr.  K.  I..  Taylor,  K.C.  ;  managing  director, 
Mr.  J.  W.  W.  Stewart  ;  secretary  and 
actuary.  Mi.  j.  A.  M.n.  I'.ii  Line.  A.l.A.  ; 
superinleiulent  of  Western  agiiKie--.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Fletcher. 

THE    ROSS   REALTY    COMPANY,    LTD. 
The  Ross  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  of  the  incorporated 
companies  handling  a  general  business  in 
real  estate  in  Winnipeg.     The  company  is 
represented  on  the  Winnipeg  Real  Estate 
and     Stock     Exchanges,     and     is    also    a 
member    of    the    Western     Canada     Real 
Estate    .Association.     It    deals    principally 
in  farm  lands,  citv  property,  insurance  and 
loans,  and  acts  as  .agents  for,  among  otlier 
large  corporations,  the  Federal  Investment 
Corporation,    Ltd.,    tlic    Western    Canada 
Realty     Corporation,     Ltd.,     the    Western 
Canada   City   and  Town   Lands,   Ltd.,  and 
tile    Franco-Canadian    Corporation,     Ltd., 
the    latter    representing    a    large    amount 
of    Parisian     capital.     .A     feature     of    the 
operations     of      the     Ross     Realty     Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  is  tlie  investment  of  funds  on 
behalf    of    clients    in    buying   and    selling 
in  Winnipeg  and  other  important  Western 
cities.     Inside     business     properties     are 
practically      exclusively      handled.       Tlie 
company   usually  submits  sucli    properties 
to   its  clients  as   it    mav   deejn    advisable, 
and  the  clients  generally  are  well  satisfied 
to    be    guided    by   the    judgment   of    the 
company,    whose    experience    has    proved 
to  be  sound  and  accurate,  and  productive 
of   highly   successful   results.     A    growing 
business  is  being  done  in   the  investment 
of  funds  in  first  mortgages  and  the  buying 
of    mortgages    and    agreements    for   sale. 
First    mortgage    securities    produce   from 
6  to  8  per  cent,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  money  market,  50  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  property  on  a  conservative  valuation 
being  the  maximum  loaned.    Tlie  purchase 
of   agreements   for   sale   is   a  class   of   in- 
vestment  which   the   company    has   found 
to  net   from   10  to  12  per  cent,  accoiding 
to  mouey  conditions.     The  company  does 
not  handle  subdivisions.     The  Ross  Realty 
Company,   Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in  1903 
by   the    late    Mr.    Hugo    Ross,    who   was 
drowned  in  the  Titanic  disaster.     He   was 
joined  in  1907  by  Mr.  H.  S.  E^dwards,  who 
was    born   in   Richmond,   Surrey,   in    1876, 
and   came   to   Canada   in    1893.     For    live 
years   he   was    engaged   in   farming.     Mr. 
Edwards   went   to  Soutli   .Africa  with   the 
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First  Canadian  Contingent  for  service  in 
the  IJoer  War.  On  his  retuiii  to  Canad.i 
he  euleied  the  real  estate  business,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  joining  Mr.  Ross  was 
connected  willi  the  lirnis  of  Messrs.  Osier, 
Hammond,  .mil  X.inlnii,  .nul  (lliHulil, 
Kirby,  ,uid  (i.udinei.  Mi.  I'klwauls  is  ,1 
member  of  the  Winnipeg  Slock  Exchange. 

ROYAL   CANADIAN    AGENCIES,  LTD. 

Prominent     among     the     big     liiianci.il 
concerns  of  Western  Canada  is  the   K'oval 
Canadian      Agencies,      Ltd.,      with      head 
offices     in     the     Union     Trust     Building, 
Winnipeg.       This       corporation,       which 
lepreSL-nts  every   phase  of   activity   in   the 
conduct  of  its  business,   was  incorporated 
in    1912,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of   several 
old    and    well-established   businesses    now 
amalgamated    and    under    central    control. 
.Among  these  aie  W.  Sanford  Evans  &  Co. 
and  Savage  and  McGavin.     The  principal 
officers   of    the   company   are  :    president, 
W.    Sanford    Evans  ;  vice-president,    J.   C. 
McGavin  ;  and  directors,  Henry  F.  Mytton 
and  J.  M.  Savage.     The  company  conducts 
a  general   financial  agency  business,   and 
handles  municipal  debentures,  bonds,  and 
stocks,    special   attention    being    given    to 
industrial      securities,      and      has      well- 
organized   departments   to   deal    in    loans, 
insurance,    and   general    realty    brokerage. 
In    the   loans   department   mortgages    are 
effected  on  city  and  farm  properties,  first- 
class    securities    only    being   accepted   on 
a  conservative  valuation.     City  properties 
and  farm  lands  are  largely  dealt  with  in 
the  real  estate  department,  and  throughout 
the     whole     of     the     company's     varied 
transactions    a   keen    judgment    of   values 
and  the  benefit  of  a  long  experience  and 
close  acquaintance  with   the   trend  of  the 
markets     are     brought     to      bear.      The 
company    has    wide    connections     in     all 
directions,     and     the     personnel     of     its 
management  is  alone  a  tower  of  strength. 
Mr.    Evans,    tlie    president,    is   one  of   tlie 
best-known    public   and    financial    men   in 
Western     Canada.       He     was     born     at 
Spencerville,  Ontario,  December  18,  1869, 
and    after    a    sound    education   at  public 
schools  and  leading  seminaries  in  Canada 
graduated    M.A.   at   Columbia   University, 
New  York.     Mr.  Evans  entered  journalism, 
and    was   for   some   time   on   the   editorial 
staff    of    the    Toronto    Mail  and   Empire. 
Coming  to  Manitoba  in  1901,  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram, 
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and  also  president  of  the  company  which 
pubhshes  that  journal.     These  positions  he 
held   till    i()05,    vvlicn    he    established   the 
well-known  financial  agency  of  W.  Sanford 
Evans     &    Co.,     later    absorbed     by     the 
Roval      Canadian      Securities,      Ltd.      Mr, 
l-:vans   has    been    very   closely  associated 
with    the    public     and     business     life     of 
Winnipeg.     He  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Canadian  Associated  Press,  Ltd.,  in 
11)04,  and  his  business  activities  include  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Canadian  Bond  and 
Mortgage  Corporation,  the   presidency   of 
theGurney  North-West  Foundry  Company, 
a     directorship     of     the     Sovereign     Life 
Assurance   Corporation,   and    many    other 
local  enterprises,  besides  the  cliairmanship 
of  the    Winnipeg   Stock    ?:xchange.     The 
public     record    of    Mr.     Evans    includes  : 
secretary     of    the    Royal    Commission    of 
Manitoba    University,   1907  ;   councillor  of 
Manitoba    University,    and   of    the    Board 
of    Trade  ;    controller    of    the    Winnipeg 
Municipal  Council,  1907  ;  mayor  of  Winni- 
peg, 1908-11,  and  president  of  the  Union  of 
Canadian  Municipalities,  1910.     Mr.  Evans 
has  been  associated  with  the  Canadian  Club 
movement  since  its  inception,  and  has  held 
many   offices,   including  that  of  president 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Clubs,  1910. 
A  Conservative  in  politics,  Mr.  Evans  holds 
strong  views  on  Canadian  autonomy   and 
such    questions    as    defence,    and    is    the 
author  of  "  The  Canadian  Contingents  and 
Canadian  Imperialism"  (1901). 


SCOTT,  HILL  &  CO. 

This  firm  was  established  at  Winnipeg 

JDnly  four  years  ago,  but  its  various  members 

ivere  actively   engaged   in   the  real   c^tate 

business  for  some  seven  years  previous. 

The   partners   are   Messrs.    R.   A.  Scott, 

].  Scott,  and   H.  Hill,  and  all  have  had 

vide  experience  in   handling  farm   lands. 

iome  years  ago  they  acquired  some  40,000 

cres    in    the    Battleford   and    Kindersley 

istricts,  which  they  have  since  retailed  at 

1  considerable  profit.     Since  the  partners 

rst  saw  the  possibilities  of  those  districts 

evelopment    has   been    rapid,    the    virgin 

jrairie   has  become  well  settled,  railways 

;ive    been    built,    and    land    values    liave 

Ivanced  from  S5  to  $30  an  acre. 

The  firm   are   agents   for  a   good    many 

ibdivisions     in     the     neighbourhood     of 

I'innipeg  :  Orpha  Gardens,  sold  in  5  and 

i-acre  blocks,  Wydale,  Ferndale,  Elmdale, 


Kinloch    Place,    and    Commercial    Centre 
being  perhaps  the  most  important. 
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J.   F.   SENEGAL 

In    tlie    important    city   of   St.   Boniface, 
and  tln-oughout  Western  Canada,  the  name 
of    Mr.  J.   F.   Senecal  is    particularly   well 
known,   and    identified   witli   some    of    the 
most  important  buildings.     Mr.  Senecal  is 
both  architect  and  contractor,  and  though 
he  started   life   as   a   farmer,   he  is  to-day 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
public  men  in   the  province   of  Manitoba. 
Mr.  Senecal  was  born  in  1841  at  St.  Marc, 
(Quebec.     Until   20   years   of   age    he    was 
farming.     Then    he   learned   the   trade   of 
a  carpenter,  and  at  the  same  time  studied 
as   an   architect.     At   23   years   of  age   he 
started  in   business   on    his   own   account, 
and  his  first  contract  was  for  the  erection 
of  a  chapel  for  the  Convent  of  the   Holy 
Names    of    Jesus    and    Mary    at     Belveil, 
Quebec.     Mr.  Senecal  remained  at  Belveil 
till   1874,  when  he  went  to  Montreal  and 
conducted    a   sash   and   door   factory.     In 
1S77  he   settled   in  Winnipeg,   but  a  little 
later  proceeded  to  Bail  St.  Paul,  where  he 
tried   farming.     He  was  elected  a   school 
trustee     and    justice     of     the     peace    for 
Marquette     East,     and     has     held     those 
positions     for     29     years     and     31     years 
respectively.     Mr.    Senecal   was   president 
of  the   St.  Jean  the    Baptiste   Association, 
in   1901,  and  he  was  elected  mayor  of  St. 
Boniface    after    five    years'    service    as   a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  holding  oftice 
as  mayor  for  one  year.     Mr.  Senecal  now 
devotes  practically  all  his  time  to  his  large 
and  successful  business.     He  has  been  in 
business  in  St.  Boniface  for  22  years,  and 
in  that  time  has  erected  buildings  all  over 
Canada,     and     in      the      United      States. 
Principal   among   these   are   the   churches 
of  St.  Anne  des  Chenes,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
the   Chapel   of     Misericordia    (Winnipeg), 
the  Cathedral  of  St.   Boniface,  which  cost 
$300,000  and  took  28  months  to  construct, 
the    Canadian   Northern    Railway    Station, 
St.   Boniface,  the  seminary  of    the  Oblate 
Fathers,   the   exterior    of   the    convent    of 
the     Grey     Nuns     at     St.     Norbert,     and 
churches,  convents,  and  hospitals  all  over 
the  Western  Provinces. 


STEWART  AND  WALKER 

The    firm    of    Stewart    and    Walker,    of 
Winnipeg,  are   financial    brokers  and   real 
()Oy 


estate   operators   of    long   experience   and 
high  reputation.     The  partners  are  Messrs. 
Chas.  G.  Stewart  and  William  H.  Walker. 
In   many   branches   of   land   development 
and  trading  this  firm  occupies  a  prominent 
position,   both    partners   being  thoroughly 
conversant  with  conditions  tliroughout  the 
West,  and  possessing  sound  judgment  born 
of  experience.     They  control  many  of  the 
best-known  properties,  particularly  in  and 
around    Winnipeg,    and     conduct    invest- 
ments  on    an    extensive   scale   for   clients 
who   depend   solely   on   the   judgment  of 
the    firm.      Mr.    Stewart    hails    from    the 
States,  but  has  been  a  Canadian  over  ten 
years,  during  the  whole  of  which  period 
he    has    been    connected    with    land    de- 
velopment  work.     He  is  president  of  the 
Amalgamated    Land    and    Mortgage  Com- 
panies of  Winnipeg,  Ltd.     Mr.  Walker  is 
a  native  of   South  Simcoe,  Ontario,  where 
he  was  born   in   1859.     After  some  years' 
experience    as     a     practical     farmer     Mr. 
Walker  came  to  Winnipeg  in   1883,  when 
the    future    great    grain   and    commercial 
centre  was  still  in  its  infancy.     For  many 
years  Mr.  Walker  represented  a  Winnipeg 
firm,   and    travelled    extensively    in    their 
interests,  while  at  the  same  time  handling 
real  estate  on   his  own  account.     In   1910 
he  joined  Mr.  Stewart  and  formed  the  firm 
of   Stewart   and   Walker.     Mr.   Walker   is 
president    of    the    Deer    Lodge    Security 
Company,     Ltd.,     and     vice-president     of 
botli    the   Amalgamated    Land   and    Mort- 
gage Companies  of   Winnipeg,    Ltd.,   and 
the    Royal     Land    Investment    Company. 
He    is    also   on   the   directorate   of   many 
other    companies     which     are     controlled 
by  his  firm. 
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EDMUND  LANDOR  TAYLOR 

Mr.  E.  L.  Taylor,  K.C.,  is  prominent  in 
legal  and  financial  circles  in  Winnipeg. 
He  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Taylor,  MacAlpine,  and  Ross,  barristers 
and  solicitors,  of  McArthur  Building,  Win- 
nipeg. The  firm  specialize  in  company 
law  and  the  superintendence  of  invest- 
ments. They  reprebent  amongst  other 
important  corporations  the  Great  W'est 
Permanent  Loan  Company,  the  Canada 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the 
Sterling  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Monarch 
Life  Assurance  Company,  and  the  Canadian 
Imperial  Trust  Company,  for  all  of  which 
they  are  the  sole  legal  representatives  in 
Winnipeg.     They  also    represent   in  Win- 
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nipcg  tlic  Standard  Loan  Company  ol' 
Toronto.  Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Leeds 
County.  Ontario,  on  December  i^.  i8(k>. 
He  was  etliicatcd  at  schools  in  Ont.u  io 
and  Manilob;i,  whither  he  came  in  iSSi. 
From  1881  to  1883  he  was  deputy  re.nistr.ir 
for  Rock  Lake  County.  Manitoba,  and  then 
for  three  years  was  enj^ajjed  in  tlic  teacliin,!* 
profession.  In  188S  lie  entered  upon  his 
law  studies  with  Mr.  J.  .\.  M.  Aikins,  K.C., 
and  later  on  was  witli  Messrs.  Tnpper, 
Phippen,  and  Tnpper.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1895,  and  established 
himself  in  pnictice.  He  was  joined  in 
partnership  in  1007  by  Mr.  C.  D.  H. 
MacAlpine,  and  later  b)'  Mr.  Douglas  H. 
Ross.  Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  King's 
Counsel  in  1907.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  C.madian  Frecliold  Securities,  Ltd.  : 
director  of  the  Great  West  Permanent 
Loan  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Canadian 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Im- 
perial Canadian  Trust  Company,  Ltd.. 
Monarch  Life  Assurance  Company,  Royal 
Canadian  Securities  Company,  Ltd.  ;  pre- 
sident of  the  Similkameen  Fruit  Land 
Company  and  the  Northern  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  interested  in  many 
other  commercial  and  tinancial  concerns. 
Associated  with  man}'  public  institutions, 
Mr.  Taylor  holds  among  other  offices  that 
of  president  of  tlie  Victoria  Public  Hospital. 
and  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  Manitoba 
Universitv. 

THOMPSON   INVESTMENTS,   LTD. 

The  business  of  the  Thompson  Invest- 
ments, Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg  embraces  all 
classes  of  real  estate  operations,  and  the 
handling  of  loans  and  investments  for 
clients  in  Canada  and  abroad.  The  com- 
pany was  established  in  June  1912  with 
a  capital  of  S  100,000  fully  paid  up,  and  its 
principals  have,  by  sound  judgment  and 
strict  business  methods,  placed  it  in  an 
enviable  position  among  the  realty  com- 
panies of  the  West.  .A  special  feature  of 
the  company's  operations  is  the  tr.iding 
in  business  properties  and  farm  lands  in 
Winnipeg  and  district,  and  in  this  con- 
nection e.xcellent  results  have  been  secured. 
The  Thompson  Investments,  Ltd.,  have  an 
extensive  clientele  for  whom  investments 
are  made,  and  the  fact  that  the  principals 
of  the  company  give  their  personal  atten- 
tion to  every  business  transaction  has 
established  a  strong  feeling  of  confidence 
and  satisfaction  in  their  judgment.     First 


mortj^.ige  securities  are  largely  handled, 
and  these  investments  yieUI  returns  which 
naturally  vary  according  to  money  con- 
ditions in  Canada,  but  in  every  case  the 
net  return  of  7  per  cent,  is  guaranleetl. 
.\ll  charges  are  paid  by  llie  borrower,  ami 
the  properties  are  insured  to  give  additioii.il 
protection  to  the  lender.  A  conservative 
valuation  is  made  in  each  instance.  On 
second  mortgages,  where  no  more  than 
31)  per  cent,  of  a  .sound  valuation  h.is 
already  been  advanced,  the  profit  ranges 
about  12  per  cent.  Another  attractive 
class  of  investment  is  tlic  buying  of 
agreements  for  sale,  and  on  tliese  from 
10  to  22  per  cent,  is  netted  according 
to  the  risk  taken.  The  coiiipany  iKus 
an  extensive  business  in  this  line.  The 
officers  are  :  president,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thomp- 
son ;  managing  director,  Mr.  W.  J.  riuniip- 
son  :  and  sales  manager,  Mr.  J.  W.  D. 
Russell — ^all  of  whom  are  men  of  long 
experience  in  re.illv  operations. 

J.  H.  TREMBLAY  COMPANY.  LTD. 
This  company  is  a  siriking  illustration 
of  the  opportunities  offered  in  Western 
Canada  to  competent  men  of  any  nation- 
ality. J.  H.  Tremblay,  founder  and  head 
of  this  company,  came  to  Winnipeg  from 
the  province  of  Quebec  in  1903,  and  was 
for  two  years  foreman  carpenter  for  one 
of  the  large  firms  of  the  city.  In  1905  he 
set  out  for  himself,  and  from  the  first  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  early 
securing  for  him  the  contract  for  a  fire 
hall  and  two  large  public  schools  in  the 
sister  city  of  St.  Boniface.  In  Winnipeg 
he  built  the  Carnegie  Library,  the  Union 
Freight  Sheds,  and  several  other  buildings. 
In  January  1909,  with  his  brothers  J.  A. 
and  J.  P.  Tremblay,  he  formed  a 
joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  of 
$125,000.00,  which  has  proved  entirely 
successful.  Among  tlie  contracts  exe- 
cuted by  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  Greenw.iy  School,  Lord  Roberts 
School,  Winnipeg  Garage,  tlie  Kelvin 
Technical  School  (which  is  the  pride  of 
the  Winnipeg  School  Board  and  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  8400,000.00),  the  St. 
Boniface  Seminary  (one  of  the  finest 
buildings  west  of  Montreal,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000.00),  and  the  immense 
Union  Stock  Yards,  east  of  the  city. 
The  addition  of  a  real  estate  depart- 
ment necessitated  the  capital  stock  of 
610 


the  company  to  be  increased  early  in 
1912  to  a  total  of  $5oo.<.K>o.ixi.  The  film 
controls  one  of  the  most  proiiiiiuni  sub- 
divisions on  the  market,  ami  has  large 
tracts  of  industrial  sites  for  sale.  Like 
all  self-made  iiu-u,  the  heads  of  the 
companv  are  noted  for  their  eiiergv  and 
devotion  to  their  work. 
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SIMPSON.  MITCHELL.  AND  EWING 
The  business  now  conducletl  in  Winni 
peg  by  the  firm  of  Simpson,  Mitchell,  audi 
liwing  was  founded  by  Mr.  Charles  M, 
Simpson  in  1900,  and  consists  of  genera 
financial  brokerage  and  real  estate.  During 
the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence  the 
business  has  been  steadily  expanding,  and 
has  to-day  attained  very  substantial  pro- 
portions. In  addition  to  transacting  a 
large  volume  of  investment  and  loaning 
business  the  finii  controls  and  administers 
a  number  of  other  companies,  amongst 
them  being  the  Empire  Loan  Company, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $543,310.21,  a 
reserve  of  $50,000,  and  assets  amounting  to 
$1,050,132.86;  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com- 
pany, with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $900,000 
and  a  paid-up  capital  of  $753,218.16  ;  and 
tlie  Anglo-.Vmerican  Trust  Company,  with 
paid-up  capital  of  $150,000.  The  members 
of  the  firm  are  Mr.  Charles  M.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Leopold  H.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Kwin". 


UNITED  INVESTORS,  LTD. 

This  conipaiiv  is  coiuluctiiig  .1  highly 
successful  and  very  popular  investment 
business  on  what  may  very  well  be  called 
the  co-operative  principle,  tlic  shareholders 
comprising  all  classes  of  investors,  eager  to 
take  advantage,  by  uniting  their  capital, 
of  the  large  profits  accruing  from  invest- 
ment in  real  estate.  The  principle  out- 
lined when  the  company  was  being  formed 
was  that  by  a  combination  of  capital  de- 
rived from  all  sections  of  the  comniunily, 
and  administered  by  capable  men  under  the 
direction  of  the  shareholders,  many  invest- 
ments could  be  handled  which  ordinarily 
would  be  outside  the  power  of  even  in- 
vestors of  large  means.  The  United 
Investors,  Ltd.,  was  formed  in  1912 
under  charter  from  the  Manitoba  Govern- 
ment, its  capital  being  authorized  at 
$250,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each. 
These  were  offered  to  the  public  on  terms 
of   $20   with   application   and    the    balance 
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in  four  h.ilf-yt.irly  pavniL-nts  of  #20.  The 
opportunity  thus  given  to  both  large  and 
Mnall  investors  was  seized  upon  to  such  an 
extent  that  tlic  whole  of  the  share  issue 
was  subscribed  for  in  the  first  twelve 
months,  and  the  company  already  shows  a 
handsome  return.  The  first  annual  report 
,uid  balance-sheet  issued  in  January  ic)i^ 
disclosed  a  profit  of  $17,927,  and  the  com- 
pany had  assets  to  the  value  of  $327,509, 
comprising  city  and  farm  properties,  mort- 
gages, sale  contracts,  and  "  Park  Manor  " 
subdivision.       During     the     vear      several 


Unown  real  estate  men  in  Winnipeg,  and 
was  president  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange 
in  1912.  Mr.  Oakes  has  had  a  long  and 
intimate  experience  in  real  estate  operations, 
and  under  his  skilled  guidance  the  United 
Investors,  Ltd.,  has  proved  highly  success- 
ful, and  has  fulfilled  all  tliat  was  promised 
for  it. 

WALCH    LAND   COMPANY 

The    W.ilch    Land    Conip.inv,   the    head 
offices    of    which    are    in    Winnipeg,    has 


Wascana  Crescent,  Regina ;  Strathgordon 
in  Western  Vancouver,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Townsitc  of  Edson,  Alta. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
Walch  Land  Company  that  they  have 
found  it  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
their  clients  to  establish  offices  in  Toronto, 
Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon,  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  and  Vancouver,  in  addition  to 
Winnipeg.  In  order  to  afford  opportunities 
to  the  English  investor  the  firm  are  now 
placing  upon  the  English  market  a  large 
tract    of    land    situated    in    the   province 


1,  ].  W.  Gray. 
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ittractive  deals  were  made,  on  which  large 
uture  profits  may  be  expected,  and  the 
)osition  of  the  compan}'  was  generally 
egarded  as  highly  satisfactory.  The  board 
if  directors  of  United  Investors,  Ltd., 
emprises  :  president,  Mr.  Richard  D. 
Vaugli,  ex-mayor  of  Winnipeg  ;  vice- 
resident,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Oakes  ;  secrctary- 
easurer,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Moffatt  ;  directors, 
lessrs.  E.  R.  Chapman,  John  W.Cockburn, 
)uncan  Caughlin,  Josepli  W.  Gray,  and 
rederick  W.  Moore.  Mr.  Oakes  is  also 
lanaging  director.      He  is  one  of  the  best- 


developed  into  one  of  the  important  real 
estate  firms  of  Western  Canada  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Upon  its  organization  in  1903  the  com- 
pany placed  upon  the  market  a  most 
promising  property  situated  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan Valley,  and  consisting  of  100,000 
acres.  More  recently  they  have  bought 
and  colonized  areas  known  as  "  Crofter 
lands,"  while  the  properties  they  own  at 
the  present  time  include  areas  which  should 
show  speedy  development,  such  as  McBelh 
Place,  Winnipeg;  Tuxedo  Park,  Saskatoon  ; 
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of  Saskatchewan  between  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railwav  and  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  lines.  .Already  several 
sections  of  this  territory  have  been  sold 
to  farmers,  who  are  reporting  the  most 
prosperous  results. 

The  company  is  directed  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Walch,  president,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Young, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  is  connected  witli 
several  subsidiary  companies,  among  which 
are  Terminal  Townsites,  Ltd.,  which  com- 
pany deals  almost  entirely  in  Western 
Divisional    Point    townsites,   and    Canada 
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Lands.   Ltd.,  a    colonization   and  develop- 
ment company  dealing  in  Western  lands. 

The  directorate  of  Canada  Lands,  Ltd., 
is  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 
Mr.  Kdgar  S.  Reade,  Ottawa,  president  ; 
Mr.  Andrew  Kelly,  Winnipeg,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  L.  A.  Walch,  Winnipeg, 
secretary-treasurer  ;  Sir  Harry  Newell  Bate, 
Ottawa  (director  Bank  of  Ottawa)  ;  Mr. 
Collingwood  Schreiber,  Ottawa  (chief  en- 
gineer Dominion  Government)  ;  Mr.  Thos. 
Mulvey,  Ottawa  (L'nder  Secretary  of  State); 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Ottawa  (Dominion  Land 
Surveyor) :  Mr.  Francis  H.  Chrysler,  ICC, 
Ottawa  ;  Mr.  D.  E.  Sprague,  Winnipeg 
(president  Sprague  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.); 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hutchings,  Winnipeg  (president 
Great  West  Saddlery  Company,  Ltd.),  and 


supplemented  the  existing  mills  at  Brandon 
and  Godcrich  by  erecting  in  St.  Boniface,  a 
suburb  of  Winnipeg,  a  huge  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  4,000  barrels,  which  was  after- 
wards increased  to  5,600  barrels.  In  I(ji2 
a  fourth  mill  was  bought  at  Calgary,  and 
the  daily  output  of  the  company  now 
amounts  to  9,000  barrels.  Of  this  tlie  St. 
Boniface  Mill  produces,  as  has  been  said, 
5,f)00  barrels,  the  Goderich  Mill  2,500 
barrels,  the  Brandon  Mill  600  barrels,  and 
the  Calgary  Mill  300  barrels.  In  addition 
the  company  owns  four  oatmeal  mills,  at 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Victoria,  and  Brandon, 
of  whicli  the  total  daily  capacity  is  1,000 
barrels. 

The  grain  is  purchased   direct  from  the 
f.uiners,  the  purchasing  being  accomplished 


prise  the  West  Indies  are  consumers  of 
"  Purity  "  flour.  Paris  and  Berlin  are  good 
buyers  and  large  quantities  are  shipped  to 
Norway. 

The  company  has  a  capital  of  fti, 750,000 
of  common  stock,  all  of  which  is  paid  uy, 
and  a  bond  issue  of  #1,750,000. 

WESTERN  STEEL  AND  IRON 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

For  1,000  miles  to  the  west  of  Winnipeg 
and  for  half  that  distance  to  the  cast, 
the  iron,  bronze,  and  steel  castings  of  the 
Western  Steel  and  Iron  Companv,  Ltd., 
are  in  constant  requisition.  In  Winnipeg 
alone   all    the    work  of    this   character   for 
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WESTERN    STEEL    AND    IRON    COMPANY,    LTD.,    WINNIPEG. 


Mr.  ]no.  S.  Maxwell,  Brandon  (manager 
Western  Canada  Flour  ^lills  Company, 
Ltd.). 

The  Walch  Land  Company  is  a  member 
3(  the  Winnipeg  Real  F^state  and  the 
Mational  Association  of  Real  Estate  Ex- 
:hanges. 


WESTERN    CANADA    FLOUR   MILLS 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

One  of  the  largest  industrial  enterprises 
1  Western  Canada  is  the  W'estern  Canada 
"lour  Mills  Company,  Ltd.,  the  head-quarters 
f  which  are  situated  in  Winnipeg. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1905  by 
Ir.  A.  k'elly,  :i  mill-owner  of  Brandon, 
Ian.,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  McGaw,  general 
lanager  of  the  Lake  Huron  and  Manitoba 
lining  Company,  of  Goderich,  Out.  These 
vo  gentlemen  combined  their  interests  and 
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by  the  use  of  90  elevators  situated  through- 
out the  Western  Provinces,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  2,700,000  bushels,  and  owned  by 
the  companv.  In  addition  over  2,000,000 
bushels  can  be  stored  in  the  company's 
elevators  at  Brandon,  Winnipeg,  and 
Goderich. 

The  company  has  given  to  its  product 
the  name  of  ''  Purity,"  and  as  such  it  is 
known  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  There  are  few  stores  in  Canada 
in  which  it  will  not  be  found,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  go  far  in  any  town  without 
seeing  the  name  "  Purity"  emblazoned  on 
some  hoarding  or  other  place  likely  to  catch 
the  public  eye.  In  (ireat  Britain  it  is  almost 
as  well  known  as  in  Canada,  for  Great 
Britain  is  the  company's  largest  export  cus- 
tomer. In  South  America  it  is  most  popular 
in  the  countries  of  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela,  while  all  the  islands  that  com- 
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many  of  the  most  import.int  ;md  pre- 
tentious edifices  —  the  J.  B.  Mc.Vrthur 
block  (the  tallest  building  in  Winnipeg), 
the  Northern  Crown  l^jank,  the  Dominion 
Government's  Customs  warehouse,  and  the 
Allewav  and  Champion  B.mk  are  examples 
— was  supplied  from  the  shops  of  the 
companv.  Most  of  the  raw  material  used 
is  obtained  direct  from  Fort  William, 
Eastern  Canada,  or  Britain,  and  the  total 
annual  output  of  the  firm  is  now  upwards 
of  8300,000.  The  Western  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  founded  two  years  ago 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Simpson,  who  is  now 
president  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
R.  Eade,  the  general  manager,  by  taking 
over  the  Western  Iron  Works,  Ltd.  The 
registered  capital  is  $300,000,  of  which 
one-third  is  fully  paid    up. 

Mr.  Eade  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  the  best  type  of  self-made  man— of  the 
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man  who  has  secured  I'orliinc  by  luiid- 
fouglit  effort.  A  native  of  Ipswicli,  Suft'ulk, 
Kngland.  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
engineering  and  architecture  and  olUained 
his  certilicales  at  the  Lontlon  Central 
Technical  College.  Ten  years  ago  he  set 
foot  in  Winnipeg  in  quest  of  fortune.  Mis 
start  as  an  ordinary  lalvnuer  oi\  the  street 
railways  was  not  promising,  but  he  speedily 
gained  the  position  of  litter.  His  next 
position  was  that  of  draughtsman  under 
Mr.  McPhillips.a  leading  railroad  surveyor, 
and  some  months  later  he  was  appointed 
chief  draughtsman  and  estimator  for  the 
Manitoba  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  where 
he  remained  for  twelve  months.  Foreseeing 
the  '•  boom "  of  1906,  he  secured  his 
diploma  as  an  arcliitect  for  Manitoba,  and 
opening  up  on  his  own  account,  he  met 
with  considerable  success  during  the  two 
years  he  continued  in  business.  He  closed 
his  office,  however,  to  accept  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Western  Iron  Works,  an 
appointment  which  he  has  continued  to 
hold  since  the  formation  of  that  company. 

A.   WHEATLEY 

Mr.  .\.  Whcatlcy  is  a  n.itive  ol  Kngland, 
having  been  born  at  Nottingham,  but 
coming  to  Canada  in  i<X'4.  'le  rapidly 
familiarized  himself  with  conditions,  and 
gained  considerable  experience  in  real 
estate  operations  before  establishing  him- 
self in  business  in  Winnipeg  in  1912. 
Mr.  Wheatley's  business  comprises  the 
handling  of  real  estate,  principally  in 
centr.al  property'  in  W'innipeg  and  district, 
where  he  specializes  in  business  and  resi- 
dential holdings.  He  also  transacts  an 
extensive  business  as  an  investment 
broker,  having  a  large  clientele  in 
Canada  and  connections  in  England.  In 
his  business  of  handling  investments  for 
clients  Mr.  Wheatley  realizes  from  6h  to 
8  per  cent,  on  a  maximum  loan  of  50  per 
cent,  of  a  conservative  valuation  on  first 
mortgages.  Investments  on  the  purchase 
of  agreements  of  sale  show  from  10  to 
It  per  cent.,  though  in  some  instances  as 
high  as  20  per  cent,  is  realized  without 
risk.  There  is  no  one  in  Winnipeg  more 
optimistic  regarding  the  field  the  city  offers 
for  investments  than  is  Mr.  Wheatlej*.  He 
knows  the  city  thoroughly,  understands  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  its  phenomenal 
development,  and  keeps  a  keen  eye  on  its 
future. 


CREASEY   J.   WHELLAMS 

Mr.  Cre.isey  J.  Whell.uiis  is  tlie  present 
business  secretary  of  the  Million  for  Mani- 
toba League,  an  organization  formed  for  the 
purpo>e  of  promoting  immigration  to  and 
furthering  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  province. 
He  is  no  novice  in  colonization  work  or 
the  science  of  intensiticd  farming,  having 
spent  over  forty  years  in  studying  the 
questions  which  are  at  tlie  present  time 
of  such  vit.il  interest  to  the  I'raiiie 
Provinces. 

Mr.  Whellams  was  born  in  SI.  Ives, 
Huntingdonshire,  Kngland,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  private  schools  in  Cambridge. 
In  1866  he  moved  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  held  a  first  lieutenant's  commission 
in  the  12th  Lancashire  Artillerv,  and 
entered  into  business  as  shipping  and 
insurance  agent,  at  that  time  a  very 
important  branch  of  the  railwav  ant! 
steamship  business. 

Taking  a  great  interest  in  the  agricul- 
tural labour  movements,  and  realizing  th.it 
immigration  to  Canada  would  benefit  the 
farm  labourer  and  the  working  classes  and 
possibh'  prove  the  solution  of  a  most  vexing 
problem,  he,  in  1872,  crossed  to  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  personal  inves- 
tigation, and  ascertaining  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
(iovernments  would  assist  an  organized 
effort  to  bring  a  number  of  tlie  better 
class  of  agricultural  labourers  to  the 
provinces. 

.\fter  visiting  N'ew  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  (Quebec,  and  Ontario  he  ap- 
proached the  Canadian  authorities,  and 
was  successful  in  enlisting  both  their 
sympathy  and  very  material  assistance, 
which  enabled  him  during  the  next  three 
vcars  to  send  nearly  five  thousand 
labourers  and  their  families  to  their  new 
homes  in  Ontario. 

In  1876  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Premier  of  the  Dominion,  the  Hon.  Alex. 
McKenzie,  to  visit  Manitoba,  considered 
then  a  province  in  the  Far  West,  and 
make  a  full  report  on  the  agricultural 
possibilities.  It  was  necessary  to  follow 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
boat  on  which  he  was  a  passenger  had  in 
tow  the  first  locomotive  and  rails  ever 
landed  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  which 
were  left  at  Fort  William  to  be  used  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  pushing 
their  line  westward  toward  the  future 
oranarv  of  the  world.     After  leaving  Fort 
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William  he  proceeded  to  Duhith,  from 
where  the  jouriuy  lo  Manilolia  was  via  . 
tlie  Old  Saint  I'.iiil  ami  I'.nilli.-  Kail  way  I 
to  Fargo,  thence  down  the  Red  River  bv 
stern-wheel  steamer  to  h'ort  Oarrv,  .uriving 
in  Septemlier  i87(>  after  a  trip  frnni  Oiiebee 
occupying  eighteen  davs. 

On  Thursday,  September  i^tli.  he  U-i'l 
Winnipeg,  traversing  the  main  Imliaii 
bails  foi  a  distance  of  170  miles,  and 
passing  through  a  few  scattered  settle- 
ments of  pioneers.  Leaving  the  trail,  h< 
proceeded  across  the  ojien  prairie  in  a' 
south-westerly  direction  until  lie  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Little  Saskatchewan  River, 
linding  good  farms  and  comfoi  t.ible  home- 
steads at  many  points  along  the  route. 

The  extraordinary  productive  power  of 
the  soil  was  evident  on  every  side.  In 
many  places  the  native  grasses  were  fioni 
4  to  8  ft.  high,  and  very  often  made  it 
difficult  for  traders  lo  find  their  oxen, 
which  would  stray  during  the  night.  Mr. 
Wliellams,  himself  surprised  at  the  tre- 
mendous size  and  exceptional  quality  of 
the  vegetables  and  grains  grown  by  the 
farmers,  concluded  that  the  only  way  to 
convince  the  authorities  of  the  fertility  of 
the  country  was  to  take  a  collection  of 
these  products  to  Ottawa  and  place  them 
on  exhibition,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  settlers  he  brought  together  the  first 
exhibit  of  Manitoba  products,  consisting 
of  seven  varieties  of  grain,  including  Indian 
corn,  twenty  varieties  of  vegetables,  small 
fruits,  and  hops.  This  collection  was  later 
placed  on  view  in  London,  England,  and 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
London  Slaiuiard  under  date  of  January  8, 
1877  :- 

"  Canadian  Produce.  There  is  now  to 
be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Canadian 
Government  .Agency,  Canada  Buildings.- 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  province  of  Manitoba,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  These  consist  of  specimens 
of  wheat,  rye,  hops,  beet,  turnips,  onion, 
mangel-wurzel,  and  various  other  items  of 
farm  produce,  together  with  some  speci- 
mens of  mineral  wealth,  including  silver, 
lead,  iron,  the  Canadian  amethyst,  and 
other  mineral  productions.  A  specimen 
of  the  soil,  a  rich  black  loam,  is  also 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Whellams.  This  is  the 
First  Ti.mk   ox   which   the   Farm   Pko- 

DUCTS    OF    THE     NORTH-WEST     HAVE    liEEX 

INTRODUCED     INTO     ExGLAXD,    and    their 
inspection    might   well   form    an    element 
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in   determining    immigrants    upon   choice 
of  the  locality  to  which  to  proceed." 

So  impressed  was  Mr.  Whellams  with 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Xorth-West  Territories,  that  he  then 
decided  to  devote  his  entire  efforts  to  the 
colonization  of  the  West,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  made  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  a  reservation  of  si.\ 
entire  townships,  or  an  area  of  34,280  acres, 
on  the  Little  Saskatchewan  River  just  west 
of  the  old  Manitoba  boundary  line.  In 
response  two  townships  were  allotted, 
and  on  this  land  Mr.  Whellams  founded 
the  present  town  of  Rapid  City. 

Owing  to  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic 
being  surveyed  through  the  town  it  grew 
rapidly  until  the  population  reached 
1,100,  when  the  news  came  that  the 
railway  would  not  touch  the  town,  but  had 
been  deflected  and  would  run  40  miles 
to  the  south.  This  natnrallv  ended  the 
prosperity  of  the  district. 

In  1892  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where 
ho  was  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  for 
twelve  years  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
North- Western  Manufacturers'  Association. 
In  1910  he  returned  to  Canada,  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Winnipeg,  and  shortly  after 
accepting  his  present  position  as  business 
secretary  for  tlie  Million  for  Manitoba 
League,  where  he  has,  with  the  co-opera- 
lion  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments,  done  such  excellent  work 
on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  province. 


WILLETT,  AFFLECK,  AND  McLENNAN 

This  hrm   was  established   in   191 1,  and 
to-day   lias   a   large   and   rapidly   growing 
business    comprising    operations     in     real 
estate    and    the    handling    of     loans    and 
insurance.     Messrs.   Willett,    Affleck,    and 
McLennan  are  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  high-class  properties 
in    Winnipeg    and    Transcona,    and    also 
handle   estates   in    those    two    centres   on 
commission.      St.    Vital    is    another    very 
promising  locality  in   which   the  firm   has 
had    consideral^le  dealings,   selling  in    the 
early    part   of   the   year   no   less    than    53 
acres  of  this  much-sought-after  residential 
site.     The   firm   does   a   large  business  in 
investments  for  cHents  on  first  mortgages, 
and  offers  from  7   to  8  per  cent,  on  this 
class   of   business   with   absolute   security. 
There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  capital  for 
the    development    of    properties    in     and 
around    Winnipeg,    and    Messrs.    Willett, 
Aflleck,  and  McLennan  can  handle  a  large 
quantity.     An  extensive  business  is  being 
developed  in  farmland  properties,  in  which 
the   practical   experience    gained    by    Mr. 
.Affleck    is    of     the     utmost     value.       The 
members    of    the    hrm    are    all     men     of 
experience  and  sound  judgment,  and  have 
an    intimate     knowledge     of     real     estate 
conditions  throughout  the  dominion.     Mr. 
Willett  was  born  in  Ottawa,  and  was  for 
some  years  with  the  firm  of  Pennock  and 
Mason,   one   of  the  best-known  insurance 
and  real  estate  concerns  in  that  city.     Mr. 
Affleck  is  a  native  of  Manitoba,  and  prior 


to  entering  upon  real  estate  operations  had 
a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  general 
commerce.  Mr.  McLennan  is  also  a 
Canadian,  and  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Ontario.  He 
settled  in  Winnipeg  three  years  ago,  and 
has  been  associated  with  realty  operations 
ever  since. 

W.   F.  WILLIS 

The  business  conducted  by   Mr.  W.   F. 
Willis  in  Winnipeg  comprises  the  handling 
of  real  estate  and  investments  in  the  city 
of  Winnipeg  only,  Mr.  Willis  holding  that 
this  is  the  best  field  for  investment  which 
can    be   secured   in   Canada.      Principally 
central  business  and   residential   property 
is    handled,    and    the    funds    of    a    large 
number  of  Canadian  and   English   clients 
are  placed  by  Mr.  Willis  under  conditions 
which  net  the  investor  from    7   to   8   per 
cent.     This  is  on  first-mortgage  securities, 
the   amount   loaned    being  from  45  to   50 
per  cent,  of  valuation.     Mr.  Willis  is  also 
specializing  in  the  management  of  estates, 
making  inspections,  collecting  rents,   and 
generally  protecting  the  interests  of  clients. 
A   charge   of  5  per  cent,  is  made  on  the 
collection    of     rentals,     and     this     charge 
covers  all  costs.     Mr.  Willis  is  a  native  of 
London,    England,   and    came   to   Canada 
in     1905.      He     has     had     several     years' 
experience  of  farming,  and  for  four  years 
was   in  the   service   of   the   Grand   Trunk 
Pacific  Railway. 


MAIN    STREET,    LOOKING    NORTH. 


PRINCE    ALBERT. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


HE  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan forms 
witli  Manitoba  and 
Alberta  the  trio  of 
provinces  known  as 
'he  Prairie  Provinces. 
U  is  upon  these 
p  r  o  V  i  n  c  e  s  ni  o  r  e 
especiallv  tliat  the  great  wheat-lields  of 
Canada  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  largely 
upon  the  productivity  of  these  provinces 
that  the  future  of  Canada  as  an  agricultural 
country  depends. 

Saskatchewan  has  an  area  of  251,700 
square  miles,  of  which  about  8,318  square 
miles  are  water  surface.  The  European 
reader,  however,  will  most  readily 
comprehend  the  extent  of  this  province 
if  we  say  that  its  area  is  equal  to  tliat 
of  France  or  twice  that  of  the  British 
Isles.  From  this  statement  maj'  be 
gathered  something  of  the  ease  with 
which  Canada  can  absorb  the  surplus 
population  of  the  older  nations,  for  of 
the  155,092,000  or  so  acres  which  this 
province  comprises,  not  more  than 
15,000,000  at  a  generous  estimate  have  as 
yet  been  placed  under  cultivation,  and 
similar  conditions  obtain  in  the  other 
western  provinces. 

The  province  receives  its  name  from 
the  Saskatchewan  River  which  flows  across 
its  northern  part,  and  empties  by  waj- 
of  Cedar  Lake  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
thence  finding  its  way  to  Hudson  Bay. 
Prior  to  1905  the  province  existed  onh'  as 
a  portion  of  the  Xorth-West  Territories  of 
Canada.  This  vast  expanse  of  land 
embraced    the    territorv    bounded    bv   the 


United  States  (45th  parallel  of  X.  latitude) 
on  the  south,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
on  the  west,  the  Arctic  regions  on  the 
north,  Hudson  Bay  and  Manitoba  on  tlic 
east.  In  1S76  and  1882  the  five  "Provisional 
Districts"  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  Athabasca,  and  Keewatin  were 
formed  out  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
area,  and  in  1905  the  old  territorial  district 
of  Assiniboia  East,  Assiniboia  West  (part). 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Athabasca  were  formed  into  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  province 
is  390  miles  wide,  and  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  boundary  is  nearly 
760  miles. 

Of  the  few  and  comparatively  unim^ 
portant  towns  to  he  found  in  the  province 
at  the  date  of  its  formation,  Kegina, 
previously  the  capital  of  the  North-West 
Territories,  was  tlie  most  important,  and 
this  town  was  made  tlie  capital  of  tlie 
new  province. 

The  constitution  given  to  Saskatchewan 
scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  administration  of  the  public  lands 
was  withheld  from  provincial  control,  cer- 
tain annual  cash  subsidies  being  guaranteed 
to  the  provinces  as  compensation.  Of 
late  years  a  strong  feeling  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  in  favour  of 
reversing  this  decision.  Whether  or  no 
this  agitation  will  be  successful  it  is  as  yet 
too  early  to  determine.  It  will  be  more 
interesting  to  note  the  strong  effort  put 
forth  by  the  Dominion  Government  to 
secure  the  colonization  of  tlie  territorv 
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concerned.  To  secure  this  end  IIk- 
Government  inaugurated  the  "  hoiiu- 
steads  "  policy  which  is  now  so  well  known 
throughout  the  world.  The  essence  of  this 
jiiilicy  is,  of  course,  the  free  gift  of  the  soil 
to  the  man  who  displays  his  abilily  and. 
determination  to  bring  it  under  cultivation 
I 'ill  biiellv,  anv  man  who  cares  to  cultivate 
160  acres  for  a  period  of  six  months 
during  each  of  tliree  consecutive  years 
may  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  receive 
a  patent  making  him  the  owner  of  it.  The 
success  of  this  policy  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  number  of  free  home- 
steads taken  up  in  Saskatchewan  alone 
supplies  an  argumenl  in  favour  of  this 
method  of  securing  a  return  from  land 
previously  wild.  The  numbers  who  have 
done  so  since  1908  are  as  follows  ; 


igoS. 
1,512 


2,372 


3,307       4,061       3,o^i 


In  Saskatchewan,  as  in  the  othci 
provinces  in  which  this  policy  has  been 
pursued,  the  number  of  settlers  secured  by 
tills  means  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of 
homesteads  taken  up,  since  the  majority 
of  the  homesteaders  sooner  or  later  marry 
and  bring  up  a  family.  Again,  the  home- 
steader not  infrequently  induces  other 
members  of  his  family  to  join  him  from  the 
land  of  his  birth. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
but  a  scant  population  was  to  be  found  in 
those  portions  of  the  Xorth-West  Territories 
which  are  now  comprised  in  Saskatchewan. 
For  the  most  part  the  hardy  fur  traders  and 
hunters  shared  with  the  Indians  the 
solitude  of  the  plains.     In    1.SS2,  however. 
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the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  commenced 
to  make  its  way  across  tlie  soutlierii  part  of 
the  province,  and  thenceforward  the 
number  of  settlers  showed  a  steady 
increase. 

The  growth  in  population,  liowever,  was 
for  some  years  far  from  rapid.  Even  in 
1897  Regina,  now  the  capital  city  of  the 
province,  was  an  unpretentious  outpost  but 
ill-calculated  to  arouse  the  curiosit}'  of 
the  traveller  wlio  surveyed  it  from  the 
comfortable  security  of  the  transcontinental 
train.  Within  the  next  few  years  the  vast 
•irea  comprised  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  province  coniEnenced  to  show  a 
decided  increase  in  population.  Thence 
onward  .settlers  entered  Saskatchewan  in 
an  ever-increasing  stream. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that 
the  population  of  Saskatchewan  is  stated 
in  the  census  taken  in  19(1  as  492,432,  of 
which  124,01)1  arc  given  as  Knglish,  53,865 
as  Irish,  and  70,753  as  Scotch.  The 
balance  is  made  up  of  all  nations, 
and  includes  68,628  Germans.  Divided 
according  to  religious  persuasion,  the 
population  of  the  province  shows  75,342 
Anglicans,  24,795  Greek  Church,  78,325 
Methodists,  96,564  Presbyterians,  and 
90,092  Roman  Catholics.  A  great  number 
of  other  religious  bodies  are  also  strongly 
represented. 

Examined  from  south  to  north  the 
province  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four 
zones  :  (i)  rolling  prairie,  almost  entirely 
without  timber  ;  (2)  prairie  and  woodland  ; 
(3)  forest ;  (4)  sparsely  timbered  belt. 

The  soil  throughout  is  a  rich  loam, 
running  from  8  to  20  inches  deep  over  ,a 
chocolate  clay  subsoil.  Tlie  moisture  is 
retained  by  this  subsoil  so  th.it  evaporation 
is  gradual.  The  southern  portion  is  almost 
Imat  with  few  exceptions  from  a  line  east 
and  west  through  Saskatoon. 

In  certain  portions  the  surface  is 
undulating,  but  in  no  case  is  it  so  hilly  as 
to  preclude  ploughing  ;  near  some  of  the 
rivers  in  the  more  hilly  sections  the  soil 
jbeconies  lighter,  with  some  stone  and 
gravel. 

As  a  wheat-producing  area  Saskatchewan 
;s  unexcelled.  .\  number  of  causes 
i;ombine  to  make  it  an  ideal  territory  for 
he  agriculturist.  .Vmongst  them  may  be 
|;iven  the  following  ;  (1)  The  soil  is 
Exceedingly  fertile.  (2)  The  climate  brings 
|lie  weak  plant  to  fruition  very  quickly. 
hi  Tile  northern  latitu;!e  gives  the  wlieat 
iiore  sunshine  during  the  period  of  growing 


than  is  furnished  by  the  districts  farther 
south.  (4)  Cyclones  never  occur.  (5)  Rust 
is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  (6)  Insect  foes 
are  unknown. 

Saskatchewan,  indeed,  leads  all  the  other 
provinces  in  wheat  production,  though 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  its 
tillable  area  is  under  cultivation.  In  1898 
the  area  under  wlieat  was  276,253  acres  ;  in 
1905  it  was  910,359  acres  ;  in  1908  2,703,563 
acres,  and  in  1912,  or  in  four  years' 
time,  according  to  Dominion  Government 
figures,  it  had  doubled,  the  area  being 
5,384,092  acres.  On  this  there  were  grown 
approximately  105  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  an  average  of  about  21 '49  bushels  to  the 
acre,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  province, 
with  the  rest  of  the  West,  suffered  from 
unfavourable  weather  conditions.  The 
farmers  of  Saskatchewan  had  a  very 
successful  year,  and  realized  about  128 
million  dollars  for  products  apart  from  field 
and  fodder  crops,  which  were  valued  at 
13  J  million  dollars. 

There  is,  however,  in  Saskatchewan  as  in 
the  other  western  provinces  a  grave  danger 
th.it  wheat  may  be  over-cultivated  to 
the  detriment  of  the  soil.  This  matter  is. 
indeed,  already  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  which  through 
its  Experimental  Farms  is  using  every 
effort  to  persuade  the  farmer  to  adopt  more 
scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  The 
Commission  of  Conservation,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  organizations 
responsible  to  the  Dominion  Government, 
comments  upon  the  question  in  its  annual 
report.  Of  Saskatchewan  it  says:  "Of 
the  districts  surveyed,  98  per  cent,  of  the 
field -crop  area  is  in  grain  ;  it  is  plainly  seen 
that  wheat  is  'King.'  Less  than  A  of  i  per 
cent,  of  the  field-crop  area  is  in  hoe  crop, 
so  that  it  would  take  more  than  200  years, 
at  this  rate,  for  the  hoe  crop  to  cover  the 
field  area  if  it  were  grown  each  year  in  soil 
that  had  never  before  had  lioe  crop  on  it. 

"The  most  common  practice  (in  the 
Sniithville  district)  with  regard  to  the 
rotation  of  crops  is  three  years  of  grain 
crop  and  one  year  of  fallow.  So  far  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  need  felt  for  the 
husbanding  of  soil  fertility.  The  impor- 
tance of  good  seed  has  been  very  strongly 
impressed  on  the  average  farmer,  and  while 
very  few  do  anything  in  the  wa\'  of  field 
selection  the  fanning  mill  is  used  to  good 
advantage  on  almost  every  farm.  The 
growing  of  red  clover  has  not  j'et  been 
attempted  in  the  localities  of  the  survey. 
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Alfalfa  is  being  gradually  introduced.     The 
majority  reporting  upon  the  present  yield, 
as  compared  with  that  of  ten  and  twenty 
years  ago,   say  that   their  crops  are  about 
the    same.     About    75    per    cent,   of    the 
farmers    make    use    of    the   manure    pro- 
duced, while  about  25  per  cent,  burn  the 
manure.     The  weed  problem  is  becoming 
more   and   more    serious  each   year.     The 
agencies   which   are   at   work   in   the   dis- 
tribution   of    weed    seeds    are    numerous, 
and     suppression     is     a     matter     needing 
prompt   attention    and    diastic    treatment. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.     Insect 
pests  have  done  and  are  doing  very  little 
damage  as  yet.     The  use  of  formalin  and 
blue  stone  has  reduced  the  loss  from  smut 
to  a  minimum.     The  wood  supply  on  the 
average  farm  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly 
worth   mention.     Some  little  attention  has 
been   paid  to  tlie  planting  of  trees  around 
a   few   of    the    houses.      The   farmers   are, 
however,  coming  to  realize  that  they  must 
adopt    a    system    of    rotation    which    will 
include     clover     crops     or     grasses.      On 
some    of     the     light     soils     the    root    fibre 
has   become   so   depleted   that  the   soil   is 
beginning   to    blow.     This,   however,   can 
be  remedied   by  the   production   of   crops 
which  will  leave  a  root  matter  in  the  soil. 
"  In  the  Indian  Head  district  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  grow  wheat  and  oats,  and 
on  a  number  of  the  farms  there  is  to  be 
found     some     permanent    and     unbroken 
pasture.      Very  little    hoe    crop    is    grown, 
and  very  little  cultivated  hay.     A  number 
of  the  farmers  report  enou,gh  wood  to  last 
indefinitely.     The  farmers  reporting  wood 
enough  to  last  for  some  time  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  wood  to  be   found 
on  the  unbroken  pasture.     Thus  the  supply 
is    good    for    some    time,    even    where    no 
wood  is  reported.     The  most  general  rota- 
tion is  wheat,  grain,  and  fallow.     .VU  who 
were    visited    in   this   district  use    cleaned 
seed.      In    most  instances   the    seed    grain 
is  treated  for  smut.     Many  of  the  farmers 
burn    the    manure.      A   large    number    of 
the    worst    weeds   prevail    in    this   district. 
Where  the  weeds  are  few  and  decreasing, 
the  reasons  given  are  summer  fallow-,  good 
tillage,  and  careful   seed    selection.     Very 
few  pests  are  reported.    Some  tree-planting 
ha-,    been   done   around    a   number  of   the 
houses  as  shelter  belts.     A  few  use  gasolene 
engines  or  steam   engines   for   field   work, 
but    horses   are   used   on    the    majority  of 
farms.     Many  of  the  houses  have  nothing 
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in  the  way  m  .1  >.i.ii\<.  im  ni  water  supply 
or  bath-room.  .V  miinbcr  of  the  fanners 
report  frost  and  hail  as  drawbacks,  and  are 
bcginnin^si  'o  rcahze  that  they  must  keep 
more  stock  for  the  sake  of  certainly  of 
income.  Wheat  is'kinj^'in  tliis  district.' 
Here  we  have  a  pictnre  in  miniature  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  S;iskatcliewan. 
Whilst,  however,  the  yield  per  acre  is 
less  than  under  more  scieiililic  cultivation 
ii  mijjht  be.  the  field  products  of  Sas- 
katchew.m  show  a  most  satisfactory  yield. 
The  foUowinj;  table  gives  the  yield  over 
a  term  of  years  : — 

Wheat. 


Yc.ir. 

Tol.ll  Ykld. 

.-\vi-r.-i^c  Yield 
per  Ai'ic. 
Hiislids. 

I0O-; 

26,107,286 

23-09 

190(1 

...         37,010,098 

21-40 

u)oS 

...          50,654,629 

13-68 

lyo*;       ... 

90,277,000 

2204 

1910 

72,666,000 

15-58 

19H 

92,567,000 

1605 

1912'     ... 

...       105,128,000 

Barley. 

21-49 

u)05 

895,396 

27  11 

n)o6 

1,316,415 

24'57 

190S       ... 

3.1/15.724 

1723 

190*)       ... 

7,833,000 

32-01 

1910 

5,859,018 

26  01 

1911 

6,642,000 

2  7  00 

U)\2'       ... 

6,354,000 
Oats. 

35'24 

1905          ... 

19,213,055 

4270 

H)o6 

-       zS.i/JSosS 

37'45 

1908 

■•■       4^-379,-^3*^ 

27-29 

1909       ... 

...     105,465,000 

42-04 

1910 

...       63,315,000 

30-40 

191 1 

103.240,000 

45-00 

1912'     ... 

109,617,000 

4796 

Fla-x. 

398.399  1573 

710,698  935 

2,589.352  978 

4,448,700  1309 

3,044,138  966 


10,688,000  11-25 

6,413,000  12-56 


1905   ... 

1906 

1908 

1909   ... 

1910 

1911 

1912'  ... 

The  climate  of  this  province,  whilst 
registering  by  the  thermometer  many 
degrees  higher  in  the  summer  and  lower 
in  the  winter  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is  yet  easily  endured  by  the  new  arrivals. 
In    the    summer   months    100°   will    occa- 

'  According  to  Provincial  figures,  tlic  yield  of  wheat 
in  1912  was  larger  from  a  smaller  .acrcige,  showing 
an  average  of  21-3  bnshels  per  acre. 


sionally  be  attained,  but  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  a  refreshing  bree/e,  w-liile 
the  cool  nights  allow  of  refreshing  sleep. 
The  importance  of  this  climatic  feature 
will  readily  be  appreciated  by  the  traveller 
who  has  visited  tropical  climes,  since  it  is 
less  the  heat  of  the  day  than  that  of  the 
mght  that  tends  to  undeiniiiK-  bmlily 
health.  The  winter  begins  usually  in 
December,  though  occasionally  earlier, 
and  continues  until  the  end  of  March. 
The  cold,  however,  as  is  now  generally 
understood,  is  far  drier  in  Central  Canada 
than  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  or  Great 
Britain,  and  from  that  reason  far  more 
readily  endured.  The  most  trying  feature 
of  the  winter  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  the 
cold  as  the  wind.  On  a  still  day — and  in 
Saskatchewan  still  days  fortunately  prevail 
— the  cold  is  invigorating  and  positively 
enjoyable.  A  blizzard,  on  tlic  otlier  hand, 
is  an  experience  that  is  always  trying,  and, 
w-here  shelter  is  not  to  be  found,  frequently 
dangerous.  It  very  rarely  happens,  liow- 
ever,  that  a  gale  of  w-ind  occurs  in  extremely 
cold  weather.  Houses, .igain, are  conslrucled 
with  a  vicvi' to  climatic  conditions;  clothing 
also  is  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  therefore, 
the  winter  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  exceptional  to 
find  settlers  who  greatly  prefer  it  to  the 
summer.  To  the  west  and  south  of  Swift 
Current  the  Cliinook  winds  are  to  he 
met  with.  These  winds  are  warm  and 
cause  the  snow  rapidly  to  disappear.  As 
a  natural  result  this  district  is  largely  given 
over  to  ranching,  stock  being  able  to  winter 
in  the  open  without  loss. 

The  rainfall  for  tlie  most  p.irt  occurs 
during  those  nioiitlis  in  which  it  is  most 
required  for  the  successful  growth  of  liie 
crops.  June  and  July  are  the  wettest 
months  of  the  vear,  although  M.iy  and 
August  are  only  moderately  dry.  Tw-o- 
thirds  of  the  annual  precipitate  occurs 
in  the  form  of  rain  between  April  and 
September. 

In  the  forest  belt  a  reserve  is  to  be  found 
containing  599,680  acres.  Here  a  service 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  forest 
fires  is  in  operation.  This  is  controlled  bv 
forest  rangers,  who  enforce  the  fire  pre- 
vention regulations  and  who  maintain  fire- 
fighting  appliances  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
Measures  are  also  being  taken  to  educate 
and  train  forestry  experts  who  will  bring 
this  area  and  other  forest  reserves  of 
the  Dominion  under  more  scientific  and 
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renuinerative  managemenl.  The  necessity 
for  some  such  service  is  only  loo  apparent 
fur  many  miles  aUing  the  railway  in  iH 
parts  of  Can.ula.  It  is,  however,  now  tin- 
intention  of  the  DoininidM  authoiilies  to 
conserve  the  valuable  asset  which  C.mad.i 
owns  in  its  standing  limber. 

The  merchantable  timber  in  Saskatche- 
wan is  small,  consisting  chiefly  of  spruce 
running  in  size  from  18  to  20  pieces  to 
the  1,000  feet  li.M.  A  doiibk-  learn  of 
horses  can  usuallv  li.iul  from  50  to  711 
logs  at   a  load. 

In  the  matter  of  mineral  wealth  Sas- 
katchewan is  less  weallhy  than  some  other 
provinces.  At  the  same  time,  this  portion 
of  the  Dominion  is  far  from  being  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  its  agricultural 
resources  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  A 
most  valuable  mineral  asset  is  that  com- 
prised by  the  Souris  coal-field,  w-hich 
extends  from  the  town  of  that  name  in 
Western  Manitoba  across  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Saskatchewan  to  Estevan.  This 
coal  area  exceeds  4,000  square  miles, 
though  but  a  small  portion  has  hitherto 
been  worked  or  studied  in  detail.  The 
lignite  is  said  to  be  somewhat  low  in  fixed 
carbon  and  higli  in  moisture,  conditions 
which  render  it  difficult  to  trans, 
port  or  to  store  without  loss.  Another 
mineral  of  daily  increasing  importance  to 
l)j  found  within  Saskatchewan  is  natural 
gas.  This  is  encountered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kstevan.  In  the  neiglibourhood 
of  the  Dirt  Hills  clays  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire-brick  are  met  witli. 
To  recapitulate  to  some  extent  what  has 
been  said,  Saskatchewan  may  be  divided 
in  four  well-defined  zones.  In  the  south, 
excepting  a  district  noi  th  of  the  Qu'Appelle 
Valley  comprising  the  Deaver  Hills  and  the 
Touchwood  Hills,  the  country  consists  of 
open,  rolling  prairie.  This  zone,  extending 
from  the  International  boundai-y  on  the 
south  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
the  city  of  Saskatoon  on  the  north,  forms 
the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  the 
province.  It  is  peopled  largely  by  farmers, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  most  important 
commercial  centre  of  the  province.  In  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  this  division  may  be 
found  the  town  of  Estevan,  already  men- 
tioned as  a  coal-mining  centre.  Farther 
north  are  the  more  important  cities  of 
Regina  and  Moose  Jaw,  and  still  farther 
north  Yorkton  and  Saskatoon.  Above 
Saskatoon  the  country  sufficiently  changes 
its   characteristics    to    justify   the   placing 
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of  the  territory  between  that  point  and 
the  city  of  Prince  Albert  in  a  sieparate 
zone.  In  this  area  the  country  consists 
mainly  of  mixed  prairie  and  woodland. 
Here  is  to  be  found  a  district  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  mixed  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  Northward  from  Prince  Albert  to 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Reindeer  Lake  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Athabaska  the  country  is 
largely  occupied  by  forests  containing 
spruce,  tamarac,  jack  pine,  poplar,  and 
birch.  Still  farther  north  the  country'  is  less 
thickly  wooded  and  wholly  undeveloped. 

Available  farm  land  is  found  in  Soutb.- 
western  Saskatchewan.  Between  Hcgina 
and  ^loose  Jaw  the  country  is  occupied  bv 
prosperous  farmers.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moose  Jaw  mixed  farming  and  grain- 
raising  are  carried  on  with  success.  North 
and  north-west,  towards  the  Saskatchewan, 
are  large  settlements  of  contented  and 
prosperous  farmers.  To  the  south  and 
south-west  is  opened  a  tract  of  land  avail- 
able for  homesteading,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  land  office  at  Moose  Jaw  makes 
it  easy  to  inspect  the  land  and  secure 
speedy  entry.  These  lands  are  easilv 
reached  from  Moose  Jaw,  Mortlach, 
Herbert,  Gull   Lake,  and  Swift  Current. 

Maple  Creek  district  is  an  important 
stock  centre  and  shipping  point  for  the  big 
ranches  to  the  west  and  south,  some  of  the 
best  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  in  Canada 
being  raised  on  the  succulent  grass  that 
here  obtains.  The  wheat-grower  and 
mixed  farmer  are  treading  on  the  heels 
ot  the  rancher  and  the  cow-puncher. 

West  of  Swift  Current  to  the  Alberta 
boundary  herds  of  cattle  roam  and  largely 
fend  for  themselves.  Snowfall  is  light  anrl 
winters  so  mild  tliat  hardy  animals  graze 
throughout  the  year.  The  Chinook  w-inds 
are  felt  as  far  east  as  Swift  Current. 
Grain-growing  is  successful,  both  to  the 
north  and  south. 

Farm  land  is  also  available  for  purchase 
from  railway  and  other  land  companies 
in  South-eastern  Saskatchewan,  which 
includes  that  section  between  Manitoba 
on  the  east  and  the  third  meridian  on  the 
west,  extending  some  distance  north  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
It  has  more  rainfall  than  that  farther 
west  and  less  wood  than  the  portion  lying 
north.  In  character  and  productiveness 
of  soil.  South-eastern  Saskatchewan  is  a 
continuation  of  Manitoba,  but  contains 
more  prairie  area. 


There  are  practically  no  homesteads 
available  in  South-eastern  Saskatchewan. 
The  land  is  occupied  by  an  excellent  class 
of  farmers,  and  values  range  from  $15  per 
acre  to  §25  for  unimproved  prairie,  while 
#40  to  $50  per  acre  is  asked  for  improved 
farms. 

Moosi'  yaw. — Situated  to  the  west  of 
Regina — to  which  city  a  special  article  has 
been  devoted — is  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw, 
the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  an 
Indian  word  said  to  mean  "  the  creek 
where  the  white  man  mended  the  cart  with 
a  moose  jawbone.  '  Like  Regina,  this  city 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent 
wheat-growing  countrv,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  that  cereal  are  marketed  here. 
In  the  autunui  of  1912  this  wheat  was 
graded  as  No.  i  and  No.  2  Northern 
and  averaged  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
some  fields  of  summer  fallow  going  as 
high  as  35  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  also 
were  a  good  crop,  averaging  about  70 
bushels.  The  city  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Moose  Jaw  River  and 
Thunder  Creek.  It  is  distant  about 
400  miles  from  Winnipeg  and  1,085  from 
Vancouver.  As  a  railway  centre  Moose 
Jaw  assumes  considerable  importance. 
It  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line 
of  the  C.P.R.,  and  is  also  the  point  at 
which  that  company's  "  500 "  line,  or  to 
give  it  its  oflicial  title,  the  Minneapolis 
and  Sault  Ste  Marie  Railroad,  branches 
southward  to  the  I'nited  States.  In 
addition,  a  branch  line  running  to 
Outlook  is  to  be  extended  to  meet  the 
Lacombe  branch  building  from  Castor. 
The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  makes 
Moose  Jaw  the  terminus  of  its  line  from 
Mayfield,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
the  new  transcontinental  road  from 
which  so  many  things  are  expected,  is 
building  into  the  city.  As  a  railway 
centre,  therefore,  Moose  Jaw  is  well 
fitted  to  act  as  a  commercial  centre. 

The  population  of  the  city  has  been 
variously  stated  at  anything  between 
13,823,  which  is  the  figure  given  in  the 
official  census  taken  in  191 1,  and  25,000, 
which  is  the  estimate  most  frequently 
quoted  to-day.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  latter  figure  is  correct  if  it  does 
not  underestimate  the  growth  which  this 
enterprising  municipality  has  shown  of 
late  years.  Tliis  will  be  better  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  stated  thai  so  recently 
as    1901    the    population    did    not    exceed 

1,558. 
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Well  built  and  well  kept,  Moose  Jaw 
presents  a  pleasing  appearance.  Build- 
ings are  to  be  seen  in  process  of 
construction  in  many  different  directions, 
but  the  somewhat  unsightly  skyscraper 
has  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  horizon. 
Prominent  features  of  the  city  arc  the 
Land  Titles  Office,  the  stockyards,  and 
the  parks.  The  principal  industries 
include  flour  and  oatmeal  milling,  struc- 
tural steel  and  bridge  works,  wood- 
working factories,  brewing,  a  tannery, 
machine  shop,  hat  factory,  marble  works, 
and  a  sash  and  door  factory.  It  should 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
citizens  are  satisfied  with  such  industries 
as  they  possess.  Nothing  that  might 
bring  an  additional  factory  or  warehouse 
to  the  city  is  forgotten.  The  cftort  to 
attract  new  industries  to  tliis  centre  is, 
in  fact,  continuous,  and  more  than 
moderately  successful,  (lood  tramway 
service,  efforts  to  beautify  the  streets  by 
such  means  as  tree-planting,  good 
electric  light  and  water  systems,  these 
and  many  other  advantages  are  possessed 
to  the  full  by  Moose  Jaw.  Educationally 
the  city  is  provided  with  excellent 
facilities. 

Wcybiini,  the  youngest  of  the  cities  of 
Saskatchewan,  is  a  thriving  and  important 
railway  centre  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sault  Ste  Marie  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  with  the  new  line  of 
that  company  which,  running  llirougli 
Souris,  Areola,  Stoughtin,  and  Weyburn, 
will  one  day  be  extended  througli 
Landscape  to  tlic  Pacific.  Another 
railway,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  will 
also  shortly  run  into  Weyburn.  At 
present  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
new  city  are  far  less  in  evidence  than 
its  agricultural  and  purely  commercial 
side.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  that  a 
flow  of  natural  gas  lias  been  struck 
within  18  miles  of  Weyburn,  and  it  is 
quite  within  the  realms  of  possibility 
that  natural  gas  in  large  quantities  may 
be  forthcoming.  Should  this  be  the  case 
Weyburn  may  some  day  become  a 
manufacturing  centre  of  more  than  local 
importance.  That  it  should  become  so 
is  the  general  desire  of  the  citizens,  and 
every  eft'ort  is  made  to  place  the  com- 
mercial attractions  of  the  citj'  in  a 
favourable  light.  In  addition  to  con- 
ducting an  energetic  propaganda  amongst 
possible  manufacturers  the  city  offeis 
special  inducements  to  suitable  industries 
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prepared  lo  erect  ai\cl  inaint.iiii  small 
factories.  At  present  the  city  includes 
sucli  manufactories  as  ironworks,  llour- 
mills,  brickyards,  cement  works,  a  sash, 
door,  and   glass    factory,   botlling    works, 


lion  to  this  portion  ol  the  province,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  increased 
transportation  facilities  were  to  lead  to 
increased  culliv.ition.  The  affairs  of  the 
town      have     been      admiuistercd      in     a 


and    machine  works.     As  a  wheat  market      fashion  at  once  pr<igiessive  and  practical 

Weyburn      already      ranks      high.       The 

surrounding    country    yields   an    annually 

increasing    return,    and    from    this    cause 

alone    the    city    should    liave    an    assured 

future.     We    mav    add    that    Wevburn    is 


as  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
finances  of  the  municipality  were 
expended  upon  water  and  sanitation 
before  the  paving  of  the  main  ro.ids  was 
undertaken.    This   matter   has   now    been 


strongly    in    favour    of    municipal    owner-      taken   up,  and   concrete  pavements  are  to 
ship,   owning    its  own    electric    light    and      be    seen    in    the   Centre   of    the   town.     In 


city  limits,  and  there  is  small  iloiibt 
tint  other  indiislrii-s  will  make  lluir 
appearance  in  the  near  fuluie.  .\s  Ihc 
centre  of  a  jjrain-producing  district  llu' 
town  forms  a  large  market,  no  less  than 
seven  grain  elevators  liaviiig  been  eiecteil 
here.  Optimism  is  rife  in  Western  C'anad.i, 
and  in  few  town^  incne  juslllialilv  so  th.in 
in   -Swift  Cuiient. 

Ma/>lf  Cn\l;.-  Between  .Swift  Cm  i  eril 
•  uul  tin-  .\lberla  hoimdary  lies  M.ipk' 
Creek,  with  a  population  of  1,400.  11k- 
siuroiMiding    country    being    largely     used 
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power  plant,  waterworks,  and  oilier 
conveniences,  that  educational  facilities 
are  good,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
the  city  is  pleasant. 

Su-ill  Ciinciil. — Five  hundred  and  six 
miles  westward  of  Winnipeg  upon  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
Vancouver  is  the  town  of  Swift  Current, 
which  may  be  said  to  lie  within  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  province.  This  small 
town — for  it  may  be  questioned  if  at  the 
time  of  writing  its  population  exceeds 
6,000 — is  attracting  considerable  attention. 
There  is  indeed  much  that  commends 
it  to  the  investor  and  the  settler.  The 
district  about  Swift  Current  has  been 
for  some  time  devoted  to  cattle-raising. 
Recently,  however,  the  transcontinental 
railways    have    given    considerable    atten- 


addition  to  the  water  and  the  sewerage 
w-orks  the  town  owns  a  power  plant 
and  an  electric  lighting  system.  A  well- 
situated  hospital  is  also  owned  by  the 
municipality.  .\  notable  omission  in 
Swift  Current  is  that  of  public  parks  ; 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  however, 
160  acres  are  utilized  as  exhibition 
grounds,  upon  w'hich  an  excellent  race 
track  may  be  found,  and  outside  the  city 
limits  the  municipality  owns  several  plots 
which  it  is  intended  to  convert  into 
pleasure  gardens  in  the  near  future. 
Educational  facilities  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Saskatchewan,  are  good.  Industrially 
the  town  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front. 
Such  industries  as  lumber-yards,  wire- 
fence  factories,  a  brewery,  and  a  flour- 
mill  may  already  be  found  within  the 
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by  cattle-raisers,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  cattle  market  of  the  town  has  become- 
well  known.  The  country,  however,  is 
rapidiv  tilling  up  with  settlers,  and  every 
vear  more  land  is  placed  under  grain. 
Maple  Creek  itself  w'as  an  important  post 
in  the  days  of  the  Kiel  rebt-llion.  To-day 
it  is  concerned  only  with  the  peaceful 
development  of  its  resources.  I'ossibly 
the  finest  building  within  the  tow-n  is  the 
Post  Office  and  Custom  House,  though  the 
General  Hospital  will  also  be  noticed  by 
the  visitor.  Homesteads  are  still  available 
in  the  vicinity,  and  prospective  home- 
steaders are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  streets.  When  the  surrounding 
country  is  fully  developed  Maple  Creek 
will,  no  doubt,  increase  in  importance. 
Yorkton    is    an    important    town     lying 
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considerably  to  the  east  and  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  Saskatoon.  An  up-to-date 
town,  with  creditalilc  municipal  buildings, 
eight  grain  elevators,  waterworks,  sewer- 
age system,  flour-mill,  cement  sidewalks, 
telephone,  and  a  municipal  gas  plant, 
Yorkton  has  progressed  rapidly  during 
recent  years,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  as  recently  as  1900  the  population 
did  not  exceed  600,  a  figure  which  has  now 
increased  to  about  4,000.  The  town  is  the 
judicial  centre  for  Xorth-Eastern  Saskat- 
chewan,  and    includes  a    Dominion    Land 


Jaw  lies  the  important  prairie  city  of 
Saskatoon  on  the  South  Saskatchewan 
River.  This  city  may  readily  be  found 
upon  the  map,  since  it  is  situated  very 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  western  and 
eastern  provincial  boundaries.  From 
Winnipeg  it  lies  about  470  miles  to  the 
north-west.  As  a  distributing  centre 
Saskatoon  takes  its  place  among  the  m.ost 
important  of  the  Canadian  west.  Alike 
in  situation  and  transport  facilities  it 
possesses  every  advantage,  since  as  regards 
the    farmer    there    is  no    town    of   similar 


poses  is  readily  obtainable  from  different 
points  within  the  province  and  from 
Alberta.  There  is  every  likelihood  that 
power  will  one  day  be  derived  from 
the  Saskatchewan  River.  Many  different 
plans  have  been  formulated  to  this  end. 
In  the  meantime  the  city  boasts  the 
cheapest  steam-generated  electric  power 
works  within  the  Prairie  Provinces.  As  a 
residential  site  Saskatoon  has  many  advan- 
tages. Its  situation  upon  the  Saskatchewan 
River  is  picturesque,  and  the  surrounding 
country    is     bv    no     means    uninteresting. 


■  3,  ■  i-^Y^^ 
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(Jffice,  a  Court  House,  and  barracks  of  the 
Royal  Xorth-West  Mounted  Police.  But 
a  few  years  since  the  surrounding  countrv 
was  largely  in  the  possession  of  the  cattle- 
rancher.  The  value  of  land  has,  however, 
increased  to  a  figure  that  demands  a  higher 
yield  per  acre,  and  the  farmer  now  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil.  Mi.xed  farming 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  yields 
a  most  satisfactorv  return.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Yorkton,  however,  wlieat- 
growing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
settlers.  The  lack  of  a  satisfactory  holiday 
resort,  which  forms  a  slight  drawback 
to  residence  in  many  prairie  towns,  does 
not  affect  Yorkton,  since  onlj'  4^  miles 
distant  is  York  Lake,  wliich  offers 
splendid  facilities  for  the  holiday-maker. 
Saskatoon. — North  of  Rcgina  and  Moose 


importance  nearer  than  Regina,  which  lies 
about  160  miles  to  the  south-east,  while 
so  far  as  transportation  facilities  are  con- 
cerned no  fewer  than  ten  lines  of  railroad 
radiate  from  the  city.  It  is,  in  fact,  mainly 
as  a  distributing  centre  that  Saskatoon  is 
known  at  present.  An  energetic  league 
exists  to  push  tlie  advantages  possessed 
b}'  tlie  city  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  and 
to  some  extent  manufactories  are  to  be 
found  here.  Mainly,  however,  the  com- 
merce of  the  city  is  conducted  from  ware- 
houses, in  which  are  stocked  manufactured 
goods  of  all  description  for  sale  in  the 
surrounding  countr}'.  None  the  less,  brick 
plants,  flour-mills,  wood-working  factories, 
machine  shops,  foundries,  and  similar  in- 
dustries are  to  be  seen  in  daily  operation 
in  Saskatoon.  Fuel  for  manufacturing  pur- 
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The  city  also  is  well  laid  out  and 
cared  for.  There  are  numerous  parks 
and  excellent  streets.  Schools  have  been 
constructed  on  up-to-date  lines.  The 
street-car  service,  extending  over  13 
miles,  is  municipally  owned,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  city  are  conducted  generally  on 
enterprising  and  efficient  lines. 

Saskatoon  University  deserves  more  than 
p.issing  reference.  Standing  in  grounds 
1,333  acres  in  extent,  it  has  connected  with 
it  an  agricultural  college  at  whicli  over 
800  acres  are  devoted  to  farm  purposes. 
The  university  provides  a  thorougli  train- 
ing in  tlic  arts  and  sciences,  and  prepares 
students  for  all  professions.  Affiliated 
with  the  university  proper  arc  several 
denominational  colleges  to  which  the 
central    body   leases   sites   of   from  3  to  5 
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acres  at  nominal  rentals.  It  should  l>e 
added  that  the  university  is  planned  for  the 
eventual  accommodation  of  5.1XX1  studcnt>. 
Two  liospitals  are  to  he  found  within  the 
city  limits,  Tl\at  conducted  by  the  munici- 
pality, with  a  capacity  of  55  beds,  h,is 
already  been  foiuul  too  small,  and  a  new 
building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
some  §300,000.  The  hospital  conducted 
by  the  Grey  Nuns,  known  as  St.  FaulV 
Hospital,  forms  a  useful  .idjunct  to  the 
municipal  institution. 


the  arrival  of  the  traders,  however,  the 
settlement  increased  but  slowly,  immi;;ra- 
tion,  until  the  early  eifjhlies,  rarely  llowiiiji 
beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Manitoba. 
.\s  branch  lines  commenced  to  open  up  tlic 
country  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  main 
transcontinental  line,  the  journey  to  the 
Norlh-West  lost  much  of  its  hazardous 
character,  and  more  people  turned  their 
faces  to  the  new  land  of  promise.  Liltk- 
by  little  the  populilion  of  Prince  .Mhert 
increased,  and  in  iSS;  ilu'  (.•rstwliile  villajje 


fjr.ulually  spreading  norlliw.inl,  and  llic 
nn-al  population  is  at  present  increasinjj 
rapidly,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  a  viiy  large  section  of  Norlhern 
Saskalcluw.m  is  looking  In  thai  cily  for  its 
supplies.  The  country  around  consists  of 
rolling  prairie  and  park  land,  and  is  most 
admirably  suited  to  iiii\i-(l  lamiiii;^  ;  the 
district  produced  some  150,000  head  of 
cattle  ill  i()i;,  and  the  same  number  of  hogs. 
.Another  prosperous  industry  of  the  north 
is  the  fishing   carried    on  in  the  Nortlieiii 
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Prince  Albert. — Standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  Prince  Albert,  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Canadian  \orlh- 
Wcst,  is  centrally  situated  in  the  mixed 
farming  area  and  at  the  gateway  to  the 
great  north  land.  Its  foundations  were 
laid  in  1867,  when  a  mission  was  established 
on  the  city's  site  by  a  young  Presbyterian 
missionary,  who  graduallv  attracted  a 
number  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  to  the 
settlement.  As  the  community  grew  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  transferred  its  post 
from  Fort  Carlton  to  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
city  owes  probably  more  to  this  than  to  the 
zeal  of  the  pioneer  missionary.     Even  after 


was  incorporated  as  a  town.  In  1902,  i.Soo 
people  lived  within  its  confines,  and  in  1914 
Prince  -Albert  was  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  a  city.  Still  population  did  not  increase 
at  a  much  more  than  normal  rate, 
amounting  to  but  3,500  people  in  1907. 
During  the  ensuing  4  years  new  citizens 
arrived  in  greater  numbers,  and  in  191 1  the 
inhabitants  numbered  8,000.  During  1912 
and  1913,  however,  events  moved  far  more 
rapidly,  and  within  a  period  of  24  months 
over  4,000  people  settled  in  the  city,  the 
population  of  which  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  1914  at  14,000. 

The  fringe  of  development  in  Canada  is 
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Lakes,  large  quantities  of  vvhitefish  being 
exported  \-early  tlirough  Prince  Albert 
lo  the  States  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  This  is  a  feature  which 
will  attract  much  attention  in  the  near 
future. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  appeals 
particularly  to  the  British  visitor,  who 
sometimes  hnds  the  bald  prairie  of 
Southern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  some- 
what monotonous.  Prince  Albert  is  also 
the  centre  of  a  lumber  industry  capable 
of  considerable  expansion  in  the  future. 
X  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city 
commences  a   huge   forest    that   stretches 
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.^vvay  to  the  latitude  of  Lake  Athabasca  and 
contains  invaluable  supplies  of  spruce, 
birch,  balsam,  pine,  larch,  and  aspen. 
Alreadv  a  number  of  logj^ing  camps  give 
cmplovment  to  thousands  of  men  and 
furnish  sufficient  logs  to  keep  three  saw- 
mills busy  the  year  round  at  Prince  Albert. 
Other  industries,  such  as  pulp  mills,  etc., 
will  undoubtedly  be  established  as  soon  as 
the  developments  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  whereby  electric  energj'  of  15,000 
h.p.    will     be    generated,    are    completed. 


forest.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company  have  built  three  lines  to  the  city 
from  Winnipeg,  one  passing  through 
Regina  and  Saskatoon,  the  second  through 
Melfort,  and  the  third  being  the  company's 
main  transcontinental  line,  wliich  although 
passing  to  the  south  of  the  city  at  Warman, 
intersects  the  line  from  Regina  and 
Saskatoon,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
may  be  regarded  as  serving  the  citv.  Tlie 
same  company  has  built  a  line  from  Prince 
Albert  westward  to  Shellbrook  and  Nortli 


similar  buildings  in  many  much  larger 
towns.  Other  structures  are  built  on 
equally  solid  lines,  and  the  town  generally 
presents  an  appearance  of  pleasing  stability. 
A  building  of  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  erected  in  the  wonderfully  short 
time  of  si.\teen  days,  is  that  devoted  to 
publicity  purposes,  and  within  which  are 
contained  samples  of  every  product  that  is 
grown  in  the  vicinit\'  of  the  city.  In  the 
matter  of  street  lighting  the  council  has 
shown   a   worthy   spirit    of    ambition   and 
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Large  power  plants  costing  over  a  million 
dollars  are  being  erected  at  La  Colle  Falls, 
some  25  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city,  as  a 
icsult  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  elec- 
tricity will  be  sold  in  Prince  Albert  at  an 
average  price  of  $25  per  horse-power  per 
annum  willi  a  reduction  of  $3  or  #4 
per  horse-power  to  consumers  of  large 
quantities. 

So  far  as  transportation  facilities  are 
concerned  Prince  Albert  appears  to  be  as 
well  endowed  as  any  other  prairie  city. 
Railway  lines  radiate  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  while  even  to  the  north  a  track  is 
gradually  pushing  its  way  into  the   great 


Battleford,  while  at  Shellbrook  there  com- 
mences the  route  to  the  north  alreadv 
mentioned  and  by  which  the  lumbering 
centre  of  Big  River  is  connected  with  the 
city.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railways  are  also  building 
into  the  city,  while  another  line  from  which 
Prince  Albert  should  reap  considerable 
benefit  is  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  which 
will  be  connected  with  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  have  its  terminus  at  Port 
Nelson  on  Hudson  Bay. 

Of  the  various  commercial  and  public 
buildings  the  post-office  is  exceptionally 
well    built   and    compares  favourably  with 


progress,  the  ornamental  standards  sur- 
mounted by  clusters  of  five  frosted  globes 
addhig  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
principal  streets  and  avenues  at  night. 

In  educational  matters  the  citizens  of 
Prince  Albert  display  as  much  interest  as 
the  inhabitants  of  any  Canadian  city,  and 
point  with  pride  to  their  collegiate  institute, 
a  building  that,  considering  the  size  of  the 
city,  is  truly  magnificent.  There  are  also 
six  public  schools  and  a  boarding-school 
for  girls  vi'hich  finds  favour  with  the 
wealthier  people  of  Northern  Saskatchewan, 
The  other  institutions  in  Prince  Albert 
deserve  mention.     The  X'ictoria  Hospital  is 
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a  luuiiicipnl  jiossossion  of  imicli  cxcollciicc, 
and  in  conjunction  witli  the  Holy  Kainily 
Hospital,  which  is  managed  bv  the  Konian 
Catholic  denomination,  performs  a  most 
useful   function. 

S'ortli  KttltUtord. — Anioni*  the  sui,iller 
cities  of  S;iskatchevvan,  North  Halllelord 
is  one  that  has  of  recent  years  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  for  which  a 
future  of  some  import.uice  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  Prior  to  i»)05  the  place  was 
unheard  of ;  in  fact,  it  did  not  e.\ist.  To- 
d,iy  the  population  is  staled  bv  the  cilv 
Hoiud  of  Trade  .is  •j.ooo.  North  Hattleforil 
is  the  distributing  centre  for  a  large 
portion  of  North-Western  Saskatchewan, 
and  holds  proud  rank  as  an  incorporated 
city. 

.\  divisional  point  on  the  main  transcon- 
tinental line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  North  Battleford,  like  all  Western 
Canadian  towns,  owes  much  of  its  progress 
and  prosperity  to  the  phenomenal  incre.ise 
in  transportation  facilities  tliat  has  taken 
pl.ace  in  the  country  during  the  past 
decade.  The  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  affords  direct  communi- 
cation with  Winnipeg,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  iyi4  will  give  a  tlirough  route  to  Van- 
couver. A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  tlic 
city  and  connected  therewith  by  a  branch 
line  runs  tlie  third  transcontinental  railwav, 
the  Grand  Trunk  I'acilic,  which  also  will 
reach  the  Pacific  coast  at  Prince  Rupert  in 
1914.  A  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
le.ads  to  Prince  Albert  and  will  link  the 
city  up  directly  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway,  while  a  further  line  which  should 
prove  of  gre.at  value  is  that  which  is  being 
built  from  North  Battleford  to  the  Peace 
River  district  in  North-Western  Alberta. 

With  these  advantages  North  Battleford 
has  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
wholesale  merchants,  and  many  warehouses 
have  been  erected  within  the  city.  Upon 
these  and  upon  the  railway  pay-roll  the 
inhabitants  ,are  at  present  mainly  depen- 
dent. The  day  is  not  far  distant,  however, 
when  many  of  the  commodities  consumed 
in  the  north-west  of  Saskatchewan  will 
have  their  origin  in  North  Battleford. 
Ah-eady  several  small  industries  have  been 
established  there,  and  the  council  is 
endeavouring  to  attract  others  by  offering 
cheap  factory  sites  to  manufacturers.  Good 
openings  exist  for  all  manner  of  industries, 
but  especially  are  conditions  suited  for  a 
wire-fence  factory,  a  brevi-cry,  butter  and 
cheese  factories,  oatme.il  and  llax   mills.  ;i 


packing  plant,  steam  bakery,  steam  kiuiuli  v. 
and  linsecd-oil  mills.  The  prospects  im 
retailers  are  also  good,  for  the  smrouuding 
country  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
farming  population,  who  will  make  the 
city  their  shopping  and  au\n--enK'nt  centre. 
The  well-treed,  well-w,itere(l,  inululaling 
pl.iins  are  eminently  suited  lo  mixed 
farming,  and  will  support  many  more 
people  per  1,000  acres  than  simply  wheat- 
raising  districts. 

Municipal  government  h,is  reached  ;i 
high  standard  in  North  Battleford,  which 
is  one  reason  why  (he  city  has  developed 
so  quickly.  The  policy  of  the  council  is 
one  of  progress,  and  while  a  low  rate  of 
taxation  prevails,  good  care  has  been  taken 
to  provide  for  future  expansion.  Kven  in 
llic  matter  of  street  lighting  the  cmincil 
have  looked  a  few  years  ahead  and  have 
erected  live-globe-standard  cluster  lights 
everywhere.  North  Battleford  is  the 
smallest  city  in  Western  Canada — it  mav 
be  in  the  Dominion — where  this  class  of 
street  lighting  has  been  installed.  The 
water,  light,  power,  and  sewerage  s3-stcnis, 
all  of  which  are  municipally  owned,  are  on 
the  same  generous  scale.  The  water  is 
drawn  from  an  intake  well  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  having  lirst  been 
rid  of  all  impurities  bv  filtration  through 
a  large  sand  bed. 

The  city  lias  three  public  schools  and  a 
large  collegiate  institute,  the  latter  having 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000.  Five 
hotels  have  been  erected,  and  others  are 
already  needed.  So  many  people  entered 
the  town  in  1911  that  the  council  weie 
obliged  to  build  a  40-roomed  apartment 
house  in  which  new-comers  who  cannot 
find  accommodation  at  the  hotels  are 
lodged  while  their  houses  arc  being  built 
or  got  ready  for  them.  For  the  past  two 
years  the  builtliiig  permits  have  averaged 
about  S  1,000,000  per  annum. 

Mention  should  aLso  be  made  of  the 
exhibition  grounds,  which  attract  large 
crowds  on  public  holidays,  and  Long  Lake, 
a  place  that  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore 
as  a  summer  resort.  The  latter  is  situated 
some  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
North  Battleford,  and  is  excellently 
endowed  with  facilities  for  boating,  fishing, 
and  other  aquatic  sports. 

Battleford  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in 
Western  Canada  with  a  past  of  some 
historical  interest,  for  it  was  at  one  time 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  accordingly  a  pl.ice  of  110 
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lillle  political  imporlanci'.  Its  foundations 
weu-  I. lid  ill  the  viiv  r.ii  h  il.iv-.  of  Western 
Cui.ul.i's  history  ;  and  long  before  many 
of  the  nourishing  towns  of  Saskatchewan 
even  existed  Battleford  was  a  well-esl.ib- 
lished  coinimniily,  the  trade  centre  for  a 
very  large  .irea,  and  the  scene  of  important 
politic. il   h.ippenmgs. 

To-day  Battleford's  political  importance 
is  gone,  for  the  provinces  of  Albeit.i  and 
Saskalchewan  have  been  fcniiud  ami 
separate  se.ils  of  government  esl.ihlishid 
at  Kdmonton  and  Regina.  But  the  town 
can  well  afford  to  regard  the  loss  with 
indifference,  for  it  is  showing  every  sign 
of  being  upon  llie  eve  of  an  era  of  great 
industrial  development  and  commercial 
prosperity.  The  stagnation  of  a  decade 
ago  has  disappeared,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  at  least  the  tide  of  progress  has  been 
making  steady  headway.  'There  has  been 
nothing  spectacular,  nothing  phenomenal, 
nothing,  in  fact,  to  attract  undue  attention. 
Yet  liattleford  has  been  steadily  growing, 
its  population  has  passed  the  2,000  mark, 
and  there  is  no  cloud  on  the  horizon  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Standing  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  at  its  confluence  with 
llic  liallle  River,  tlie  town  is  connected 
with  tlie  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Nortliern  Railway  by  a  short  hrancli 
across  the  intervening  stream,  while  an- 
other line  connects  the  town  with  the 
Winnipeg  to  Kdmonton  route  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Connection  will  also  be 
had  with  the  Canadian  Northern's  line 
from  North  Battleford  to  the  Peace  River 
diNtrict,  part  of  which  has  already  been 
built,  while  the  Grand  'Trunk  Pacific  has 
planned  the  construction  of  ;i  line  running 
due  west  from  Battleford.  Added  to  these 
ficilities  will  he  those  afforded  by  the 
completion  of  cert.iin  improvements  in  the 
Saskatchewan  River. 

But  perhaps  tlie  surest  proof  of  the 
town's  growing  importance  is  the  im- 
provement that  has  been  manifest  in  its 
municipal  affairs.  Until  quite  recently 
Battleford  was  sadly  deficient  in  certain 
public  utilities,  but  during  1912  three  miles 
of  water  mains  were  laid  down  and  a 
similar  extent  during  1913.  The  latter 
year  also  saw  the  installation  of  sewers 
and  a  sewage-disposal  plant.  Concurrently 
with  these  improvements  a  bid  has  been 
made  for  new  industries  and  other  com- 
mercial enterprises.  The  council  controls 
centrally    situated    property    valued     con- 
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scrvativily  .ii  lu-.ii  ly  94O0,oi>0,  :ind  is 
prepared  to  gr.uit  free  sites,  power,  aiul 
water  at  cost  prices,  and  to  make  other 
concessions  to  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers who  will  open  establishments  in  the 
town.  .-\n  important  scheme  is  in  hand 
for  the  construction  of  .i  larj;e  hydro- 
electric power  plant,  by  which  ample 
power  will  be  provided  for  ordinary 
industrial  purposes.  Deposits  of  clay  and 
sand  ofTcr  good  m.iterial  for  brick  and 
cement  works,  and  there  are  distinct 
openings  for  Hour  and  liusecd-oil  mills,  a 
packing  plant,  a  tannery,  a  foundry,  and 
a  wood-working  establishment.  Labour 
can  be  obtained  locally  or  imported  quite 
cheaply  from  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities.  There  is  little  ditliculty  in  per- 
suading a  man  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  B.ittleford.  for  its  situation  is  pleasant, 
its  conveniences  good,  and  its  schools, 
including  a  public  school,  separate  school, 
and  high  school,  excellent.  Financial 
facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Hank  of 
British  Xorth  .America,  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Merchants  Bank. 

To  the  farmer  the  district  surrounding 
the  town  is  most  attractive.  The  country 
is  well  wooded  and  well  watered,  two 
qualities  that  render  it  eminently  suited 
to  mixed  farming,  to  which  considerable 
stimulus  has  recently  been  given  by  the 
erection  of  a  factory  in  the  town  for  the 
manufacture  of  sterilized  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Large  crops  of  wheat 
are  grown,  and  not  a  little  stock  raised 
on  the  fertile  plains,  while  poultry  farming 
and  market  gardening  are  proving  ex- 
tremely profitable.  Compared  with  other 
districts  in  Western  Canada,  the  price  of 
farm  lands  is  rather  under  than  above  the 
average.  Virgin  land  may  be  had  for  from 
Sio  to  Si8  per  acre,  and  improved  farms 
from  S15  to  S30  per  acre. 

Recently  Battleford  has  been  chosen  as 
the  site  of  a  provincial  asylum  for  the 
insane,  and  a  commodious  building  has 
been  erected  in  the  vicinity  at  a  cost  of 
over  S8oo,ooo.  The  town  also  boasts  a 
Dominion  Land  Office,  a  Mounted  Police 
station,  a  Meteorological  Observatory,  a 
Court  House,  a  Land  Titles  Office,  and 
an  Indian  Office. 

Moosomiii.— On  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  Manitoba  boundary,  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  within  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  This  town,  which  is 
known    as    Moosomin,   is    surrounded    bv 


rolling    prairie   country    well    ad.ipled    to 
mixed     farming.       This     portion    of     the 
countrv   is   as    pictiuesque   as   any   within 
the  province,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town 
have  supplemented  the  gifts  of  Nature  by 
devoting  their  attention  to  beautifying  the 
town   itself,     droves  of  poplars  have  been 
pl.inleil    .uound    it,    ami    many   delightful 
lawns    .mil     gardens     are     to     be     found 
bordering   its    streets.     Commercially    the 
town  is  not  unimportant,  as  it  forms  the 
market    and    the     distributing    centre    of 
the  surrounding  country.     The  population 
is  not    very  consitlerable.   including  as   it 
does    but  little    more   than   1,300  persons. 
.■\s  a  judicial  centre  the  town  possesses  a 
court  house  and  a  resident  judge.     .A  large 
Land  Titles  Office  has  been  erected,   and 
a  detachment    of    the    Royal    North-West 
Mounted   Police  is  to  be  found  at  the  local 
barracks.     A    noticeable     building    is    the 
Town  Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  140,000. 
.\    Public  School,   a    High    School,   and   a 
Collegiate   Institute  supply  the  educational 
needs   of    the    comnlunity.     As    will    liave 
been  .seen,  therefore,  Moosomin   has  uKuiy 
attractions  for  the  .settler.     From  the  notes 
which   have   been  given  above  relative  to 
some  of  the  towns  of  Saskatchewan  it  will 
have    been    seen    that   life   in    a    western 
prairie  township  is  no  longer  one  of  great 
h.irdship.     Tliese   centres    of   activity    are 
continually  growing,  and    every  year    tlic 
facilities  that   they  offer   are  being   multi- 
plied.    Whilst  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  extension  of  the  railroad  will  occasion 
the  building  of  a  town  destined  within  a 
few  vears  to  form  an    important   market, 
it  is  more  frequently  the  older  towns  that 
lead  in  commerce.     Social  intercourse  and 
business  is,  however,  by  no  means  limited 
to    the    towns   of    which   the   names  have 
already  been  given.      Many  other  centres 
in  Saskatchewan  have  as  good  a  claim  to 
importance  as  some  of  those  already  dealt 
with.     Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
Humboldt,  a    market   town  in   the  centre 
of    a    fine     agricultural    district    and    the 
centre  of  a  judicial  district.     Humboldt  is 
situated  about  72  miles  east  of  Saskatoon. 
.As  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of 
the    Canadian    Northern    Railway,   it    will 
probably  increase  in  importance  when  that 
railroad  is  extended  to  the  Pacific.      The 
population,  about    1.600,  is  as   progressive 
as  most  others  in  Western  Canada,  and  the 
town  is  prepared  to  offer  free  sites  to  manu- 
facturers  and    wholesale    houses   that   will 
establish  a  business   within  its  boundaries. 
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Llovduiin.^ter,  C.mor.i.  WilUie.  KiiuUrvlev. 
Melfort,  Strassburg,  Watrous,  Inili.ui  lle.ul, 
l'".stevan.  Broadview.  Rosthern,  Wolseley, 
Ou'.Vppelle,  Zelaiuii.i,  Kosetown,  Areola, 
and  olluis  all  deserve  uuiihon  as  centres 
which  show  the  ino>t  promising  de- 
velopnienl.  1-loydniinslei ,  .1  market  town 
with  a  populalion  now  exceeding  i,<x)o, 
possesses  its  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
It  is  in  some  respects  a  typical  Western 
town,  containing  as  it  does  3  grain 
elevators,  2  banks,  2  schools,  5  churche--. 
■{  hotels,  and  an  Immigration  11. ill. 
Canora,  which  lies  about  U);,  miles  north- 
east of  Kegina,  is  luil  slightly  larger  than 
Llovdminster.  Six  grain  elevators  maiket 
the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  town  also  contains  a  ilour-mill, 
creamery,  wood-working  factory,  machine 
shop,  lumber-yards,  and  several  stores. 
Wilkie.  situated  about  100  miles  west  of 
Saskatoon,  is  a  divisional  point  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  contains 
railway  repair  shops,  municipal  electric 
light  and  waterworks,  a  hospital,  hotels, 
banks,  and  churches,  and  offers  many 
openings  for  new  industries. 

Kiihliisley  is  a  divisional  point  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  line  running  from 
Saskatoon  to  Calgary.  The  population  at 
this  centre  is  still  small,  thougli  the  town 
is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  country. 
.\nolher  divisional  point  upon  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  is  Melfort,  lying  about 
100  miles  north-east  of  Saskatoon.  The 
surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  Strassburg,  a  small  market  town 
in  the  Last  Mountain  Valley,  is  to  be  found 
55  miles  north  of  Rcgina.  Slightly  larger  | 
than  Strassburg  is  Watrous,  a  divisional  ' 
point  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  an 
enterprising  market  town.  Still  larger  is  L 
Indian  Head,  a  market  town  on  the  main  n 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
42  miles  east  of  Rcgina.  Here  may  be 
found  one  of  the  experimental  farms 
which  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominion 
(iovernment  accomplish  the  most  useful 
work  in  the  direction  of  assisting  farmers 
with  practical  demonstration.  Ten  grain 
elevators  arc  situated  in  Indian  Head. 
Estevan,  in  the  south-east  centre  of  the 
province,  is  noted  for  its  coal-fields  ; 
Broadview  will  be  best  remembered  by 
the  transcontinental  tourist  as  the  point 
at  which  "Central"  time  changes  to 
"Mountain"  time.  It  has,  however,  other 
claims  to  distinction,  its  grain  elevators, 
creamcrv,     biickvard,     lumber-yards,    and 


SOME    PROMINENT    BUSINESS    AND    PROFESSIONAL    MEN    OF    SASKATCHEWAN. 


I.  Augustus  H.  Ball,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


Rov  Gratias.      3.  Walter  Graths. 


4.  Louis  Gkaths.      5.  Otto  Gratlas.      6.  A.  A.  Gratlas.      7.  L.  Thompson 
Geo.  Weaver.      9.  J.  B.  Cornell.      10.  The  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Sutherland,  B,A..  M.L.A.      n.  R.  M.  Mitchel,  M.D..  M.L.A.      13.  G.  Cunninuham.      13.  A.  E.  Beaton. 
15.  Ralph  Manley.      16.  F.  E.  Fairhairn.      17.  J.  L.  Thomas.      i.s.  J.  F.dward  Caliiwell.      19.  J.  D.  Haight.      20.  Herbert  Sxell. 
22.  Nigel  B.  Young.      23.  James  T.  Cashman.      24.  Charles  T.  Dolan.      25.  J.  G.  Maxwell.      26.  L.  M.  Rosevear.      27.  James  P.ascoe. 
29.  L.  M.  Bidwell.     30.  Andrew  M.4cDougali..     31.  T.  Bham.mall  Daniel.     32.  Norman  L.  Thompson.     33.  G.  Buller  Colthurst. 
35.  R.  LoNEY.         36.  J.  H.  Brubaker.         37.  W.  S.  COFFIN.         38.  J.  L,  R.  PARSONS.  B.A  ,  D.L.S.         39.  W.  R.  W.  Parsons,  A.M.,  C.S.C.E. 


14.  W.  B.  Hooker. 
21.  Henry  Y.  Smith, 
2.S.  F.  B.  Moffet. 
34.  Joseph  Sutton. 


40.  J.  H.  McCuicHEoN.       41.  D.  S.  McCutcheox.       42.  G.  D.  McCutcheon.       43.  C.  M.  McCutchei  N.       44.  J.  B.  McLeod.       45.  J.  A.  Mah.wg. 
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warehouses  yiclilinj;  a  valuable  if  al 
present  comparatively  small  volume  of 
business.  Kostheni,  Wolselev.  (Ju'Appelle, 
/elandia,  Kosetown,  and  Areola  are  all 
market  towns  of  growing  importance. 

.\s  will  have  been  seen.  S;iskatehewan  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  country,  and  such 
it  must  remain  for  many  years.  The 
efVorts  now  being  put  forth  by  all  the 
larger  and  many  of  the  sm.iUer  towns  to 
secure  the  locilization  of  industries  forms 
a  most  interesting  feature  of  provincial 
life.  This  enterprise  has  already  borne 
fruit,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do 
so.  At  the  best  it  must  be  many  years 
before  the  factories  of  Saskatchewan 
supply  any  but  a  merely  local  market. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  the  local  market  in 
Western  Canada  is  increasing  al  a  phe- 
nomenal rate,  and  the  province  offers 
splendid  rewards  to  those  who  arc 
sufliciently  enterprising  to  keep  pace  in 
matters  of  business  with  civic  and  agricul- 
tural development. 

A  most  important  feature  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint  is  the  facility  with 
which  good  water  is  to  be  obtained. 
Where  streams  do  not  exist  or  small  lakes 
are  not  to  be  found  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  sink  a  well  to  a  greater  depth  than 
30  ft.  More  often  than  not  good  water 
will  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  15  to 
20  ft.  Again,  the  settlements  suitable  for 
mixed  farming  are  comparatively  well- 
wooded,  shelter  being  thus  afforded  to 
stock. 

Roads  are  being  laid  down  with  great 
energ\-.  The  "  good  roads  movement, "  as 
it  is  known  locally,  gains  new  adherents 
every  year,  and  the  Provincial  Government 
is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  providing 
the  farmer  with  a  good  means  of  access 
to  his  market.  Xo  other  feature,  however, 
e.xerts  the  same  influence  over  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  as  the  provision  of 
railroads,  and  in  this  respect  Saskatchewan 
is  exceedingly  fortunate.  On  June  30, 
11)13,  ''"^  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  alone 
controlled  2,354  miles  of  track  within  the 
province,  and  to  this  total  must  be  added 
a  further  i,SSi  miles  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railwaj-,  and  414 
miles  operated  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacitic.  The  rate  at  which  construction 
is  proceeding  is  shown  b\-  the  statement 
that  Soy-i:  miles  were  added  to  the  total 
mileage  within  the  province  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1913.     The 


con.struclional  work  thus  represented  liiuls 
employment  for  a  great  number  ot  nu-n. 
Cicner.illy  spe.iking,  however,  the  province 
demands  little  in  the  way  ol  labour  other 
than  that  of  farm  hands  and  domestics  in 
the  country  and  of  mechanics,  carpenters, 
and  bricklayers  in  the  towns.  Undoubtedly 
to  the  average  man  of  small  means  the 
soil  of  the  province  offers  the  greatest 
prospects.  .\s  a  farm  hand  he  will  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  save  .1  lillle 
money  and  acquire  a  great  deal  of  useful 
knowledge.  Then  with  his  savings  and  his 
knowledge  he  can  secure  a  homestead 
from  the  Dominion  Government.  His  life 
subsequently  is  one  of  hard  and  frequently 
disheartening  labour,  but  to  the  determined 
man  the  reward  is  sure.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  Saskatchewan  makes  its  strongest 
appeal,  since  it  is,  in  the  main,  in  its  soil 
that  it  possesses  its  most  valualile  asset. 

ADANAC   SECURITIES  CORPORA 
HON,  LTD. 

The  .-\danac  Securities  Corporation,  Ltd., 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  capital  in  sufhcicnt  quantities  to 
take  advantage  of  some  of  the  unexcelled 
opportunities  for  investment  to  be  found 
in  Western  Canada.  The  company  began 
business  in  its  present  premises  (Union 
Bank  Chambers,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan) 
on  June  i,  1910,  and  the  present  officers 
are  as  follows:  president,  Mr.  John 
McDougal ;  lirst  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Mr.  E.  K.  Bellamy  : 
second  vice-president  and  managing 
director,  Mr.  E.  M.  Lawson. 

The  company  deals  exclusively  in  farm 
lands,  loans,  and  debentures,  and  also 
has  a  department  devoted  solely  to  fire 
insurance.  Companies  represented  in  the 
insurance  department  include  the  Sun 
Fire  Office  of  England,  the  Scottish  Union 
and  National  Insurance  Company,  the 
Springfield  Fire  aiul  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  Quebec  Fire  .Assurance  Company, 
and  the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New- 
York,  and  the  volume  of  business  handled 
ranks  the  company  as  one  of  the  largest 
agencies  in  the  province. 

The  charter  of  the  company  empowers 
it  to  take  and  hold  any  real  estate  or 
securities  thereon,  bona-fide  mortgages  or 
assignments  assigned  to  it,  to  sell,  dispose 
of,  and  assign  mortgages  given  or  made 
directly  to,  and  to  sell  or  assign  mortgages 
purchased  by  it.  The  company  is  a 
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meiuliei  ul  the  loe.il  Ke.il  f'.sl.ile  Ho.u il 
.md  the  N.ilion.d  .Association  of  K'e.il 
ICslate   Kxchanges. 

THE    ANGLO-CANADIAN    MORTGAGE 
AND     INVESTMENT    CORPORATION,    LTD. 

In  H)[2  this  company  was  foriiKd,  with 
•  ni  aiithoii/ed  capital  of  $500,000,  by  a 
luiinber  of  piomiuent  and  conservative 
business  men  whc>  have  resided  foi'  .1 
considerable  lime  in  Moose  Jaw  ami 
district,  and  have  material!)'  helped  in  the 
development  of  the  cily.  The  officers  of 
the  corporation  all  have  the  required 
knowledge  for  handling  the  somewhat 
unique  but  profitable  business  of  buying 
agreements  for  sale,  which  the  company 
deals  in  exclusively.  These  are  purchased 
at  discounts  varying  from  10  to  30  per 
cent.,  and  always  bear  interest  at  6  to  H 
per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  form  of 
iiivcslnient,  which  banks  and  loan 
companies  cannot  take  up,  can  be  very 
profitably  operated  by  men  who  arc  on 
the  spot,  and  possess  a  proper  knowledge 
of  local  conditions.  With  confidence  in 
the  directorate  of  such  a  company,  the 
outside  investor  is  offered  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment.  All  properly  on 
which  agreements  of  sale  are  purchased 
is  registered  in  tlie  name  of  the  investing; 
company. 

The  president  of  the  .Anglo-Canadian 
Mortgage  and  Investment  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  of  Moose  Jaw,  is  Mr  H.  Uorrell, 
the  vice-president  is  Mr.  .\.  W.  Maybury, 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  is  Mr.  Allen 
Riddell. 

Mr.  Dorrell,  the  president  of  the 
company,  was  born  in  Worcestershire, 
England,  was  educated  at  Cheltenham, 
and  a  vear  after  arriving  in  Western 
Can.ada  settled  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1883.  He 
farmed  for  a  number  of  years,  operating 
at  one  time  1,600  acres.  He  was  a 
successful  wheat-grower,  and  averaged, 
through  wet  and  dry  seasons,  30  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  Dorrell  is  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  this  district,  having 
come  to  Moose  Jaw  before  the  building 
of  the  railway,  and,  in  fact,  before  the 
existence  of  the  town  at  all.  He  has  been 
five  times  president  of  the  .Agricultural 
Society,  and  always  actively  identified 
with  the  public  life  of  the  district  of 
Moose  Jaw. 

Mr.   .A.   Maybury,    the    vice-president   of 
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the  company,  was  mayor  of  Moose  Jaw 
in  1912,  and  has  a  high  local  reputation 
as  a  cautious  financier.  This  company 
paid  12  per  cent,  in  dividend  last  year 
and  placed  a  larger  amount  to  reserve, 
which  speaks  volumes  for  its  initial  year, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its  stock 
will  not  long  remain  at  the  present  price 
of  S52.50  for  a  $50  share. 


OLUF    ALBRECHTSEN 

The  success  of  Mr.  Oluf  Albrechtsen, 
one  of  Prince  Albert's  leading  architects, 
is  a  pleasing  proof  that  in  Western  Canada 
no  man  of  foreign  extraction  need  be 
handicapped  by  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
British  or  American  birth,  so  long  as  he 
be  white.  The  West  judges  a  man  by  what 
he  can  do,  and  rewards  him  accordingly  ; 
not  by  his  nationality  or  his  parentage. 

Mr.  Albrechtsen  is  a  native  of  Denmark, 
and  received  both  a  theoretical  and 
practical  training  in  that  country  for  the 
building  profession.  He  worked  and 
studied  there  for  some  years,  coming  to 
Canada  in  1007,  well  qualified  to  find  his 
way  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  Settling 
at  Prince  Albert,  he  speedily  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  business  and  public  men 
who  were  contemplating  building  offices, 
homes,  or  public  works.  The  services  of 
Mr.  Albrechtsen  have  been  often  re- 
quisitioned in  connection  with  the  public 
buildings  of  Prince  Albert  and  surrounding 
towns.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
business  blocks  and  residences,  he  has 
designed  four  public  schools,  a  city  hall, 
and  a  church.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Association  of 
Architects  since  its  inauguration. 

LEVI    BECK 

Mr.  Levi  Beck,  of  Yorkton,  is  a  man  of 
large  and  varied  interests,  both  commercial 
and  public.  He  has  extensive  farm  proper- 
ties, and  has  close  on  2,000  acres  under 
crop,  his  harvest  in  191 2  yielding  him  over 
100,000  bushels  of  grain.  In  Yorkton  he 
conducts  a  general  department  store, 
operates  the  Yorktown  Flour  Mills,  owns 
a  lumber  yard,  and  engages  in  the 
businesses  of  harness-making,  butcliering, 
baking,  and  implement  selling.  In  addition 
he  has  a  general  business  at  Sheho,  and 
a  grain  elevator  at  Otthon.  Mr.  Beck  is 
popularly    said     in    Yorkton    to    grow    the 


wheat,  thresh  it,  mill  it,  bake  it,  and  sell 
it  in  the  shape  of  bread  over  his  counters 
to  tlie  consumers.  He  also  raises  the 
cattle  for  liis  butchery,  tans  their  hides, 
and  makes  I  hem  into  harness  for  sale  and 
use  on  his  own  farms.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  men  in  the  country  whose  many 
interests  fit  in  one  with  the  other.  Mr. 
Beck  went  to  Yorkton  from  Wellington, 
Ontario,  in  1883,  and  has  grown  with  the 
town.  He  has  readily  given  his  services, 
and  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  of 
Western    conditions,    to   all   public    affairs. 


of  the  city,  about  il  miles  from  the  Moose 
Jaw  post  office.  Messrs.  Blair  and  Tweney 
also  secure  first-class  mortgages  on  farm 
lands  and  city  property,  reaping  interest 
for  their  clients  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent.  net. 

The  firm  have  an  insurance  department, 
which  issues  policies  dealing  with  fire, 
life,  accident,  and  hail,  and  represent  the 
Royal  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Liver- 
pool, p:ngland,  and  the  Canadian  National 
Fire  and  Hail  Insurance  Company  of 
Saskatoon. 


O.    ALBRECHTSEN,    ARCHITECT,    PRINCE    ALBERT,    SASK. 

I    ANP   2.   TvrES  OF   Bl  U-DINC    liKSIliXEl)   I!Y   O.   ALUKECHl  SEX. 


For  some  years  he  was  in  the  local  council 
and  was  mayor  of  Yorkton  in  igu  and 
1912.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 


BLAIR   AND   TWENEY 

This  firm  v;as  established  in  191 1  by 
James  Blair  and  Charles  R.  Tweney  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  real  estate,  finance  and  insurance 
brokers,  and  general  agents  in  Moose  Jaw, 
Saskatchewan.  Besides  controlling  large 
tracts  of  unimproved  prairie  lands,  they 
have  carried  through  many  transactions  in 
inside  city  properties,  warehouse  sites,  and 
high-class  residential  locations,  including 
the  property  known  as  Victoria  Heights, 
a  subdivision  which  lies  to  the  north-west 
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The  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  James  Blair, 
is  a  Scotsman,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
where  he  was  educated.  In  the  year  1908 
he  came  to  Canada,  and  during  the  first 
period  of  his  residence  in  the  Dominion 
he  occupied  tlie  position  of  Canadian 
manager  for  Messrs.  Matheson,  McLaren 
&  Co.,  prior  to  becoming  established  in 
Moose  Jaw,  and  formirig  this  partnership 
with  Mr.  Charles   R.  Tweney. 

Though  comparatively  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Tweney  has  had  more  than 
a  decade  of  experience  in  Western  business. 
He  was  located  for  sometime  in  Winnipeg, 
and  was  for  two  years  associated  with 
the  Canadian  Northern  I-Jailway.  He  has 
travelled  extensively  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Saskatchewan,  in  every  part  of 
wiiich  he  is  well  acquainted  with  l.md 
values. 
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THE   GEORGE    E.    BONSHOR   COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Mr.  Gcorj;c  K.  lioiishor.  tlu-  I'ouiidfr  of 
the  company  \vl\ich  bc.irs  his  nanic,  loft 
Lcicestersliirc,  Knglaiicl,  some  eleven  years 
aijo  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Western  Canada. 
He  ilircctcd  his  steps  towards  Northern 
S;tskatche\van,  and  arrived  in  Prince  Albert, 
where  he  decided  to  settle.  .Mthoujjli  he 
\va>  entirely  without  capital,  he  entered  the 
real  estate  business,  buyinj"  and  sellin;; 
land  upon  a  commission  basis.  He  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  and  eventually  formed  his 
business  into  a  limited  liability  company 
with  a  capital  of  $70,000.  Mr.  Bonshor 
now  has  an  extensive  clientele,  for  whom 
he  invests  moiiev  in  Prince  .■Mbert  properly 
and  Saskatchewan  farm  lands  and  also 
in  loans  on  tirst  mortgage.  He  owns  one 
of  the  principal  buildings  in  the  city,  one 
of  which  yields  an  income  of  85,000  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Bonshor  is  a  great  believer  in  the 
future  of  the  Prince  Albert  district  and 
has  repeatedly  given  a  practical  proof  of 
his  faith.  He  has  persuaded  many  people 
to  settle  in  that  part  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
h.-\s  even  assisted  a  number  to  meet  the 
financial  demands  of  the  journey  from 
England.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Prince 
Albert  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Realty  .Association,  Chicago. 


W.   L.   BRACKETT   &   CO.,  LTD. 

Mr.  W.  L.  lliackelt,  principal  of  the 
company  which  bears  his  name,  is  a  pro- 
moter and  financier  of  building  enterprises, 
and  in  this  capacity  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  financing  and  construction  of 
numerous  important  offices,  theatre,  and 
hotel  buildings  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Brackett  settled  at  Moose  Jaw 
at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  City  Council,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1913  organized  the  Moose  Jaw  Citizens 
Hotel  Company,  Ltd.,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent and  managing  director.  This  com- 
pany was  floated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  first-class  hotel,  and  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $500,000  and  a  first  mortgage 
bond  issue  of  a  similar  amount.  The 
proposed  hotel  is  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
stories  in  height,  of  fire-proof  construction 
throughout,  and  will  cost  approximately 
8850,000,  exclusive  of  the  site  and  furnish- 
ings. It  will  contain  350  guests'  rooms,  and 
will  include  all  the  features  of  a  thoroughly 


modern  hotel.  Mr,  Hrackelt  li.is  had  niiiih 
experience  in  this  class  of  enterprise,  .iiul 
among  the  best-known  buildings  which  he 
has  succeedeil  in  lin.incing  are  the  Jefferson 
OlVice  Building,  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  the 
Orpheuni  and  the  l.yric  Theatres,  Peora, 
Illinois,  the  Corby  Building,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  the  Hotel  Rice,  a  $2,500,000 
stiucturc  in  Houston,  Texas.  Mr.  Brackett 
w.as  also  associated  with  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Dudley,  of  Niagara  Falls,  in  the  financing 
and  constructing  of  hotels  in  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Ulica,  Albany,  and  Schenectady, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  is  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  and  completed  his  education 
in  Tennessee  I'niversity.  I'or  some  years 
Mr.  Brackett  was  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  was  later  on  associated  with 
several  newspaper  enterprises.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  organizing  stock 
companies,  all  of  which  have  been  success- 
ful. Mr.  Br.ickett's  plans  provide  for 
similar  enterprises  to  that  on  which  he  is 
now  engaged  in  Moose  Jaw,  throughout  the 
Canadian  West,  notably  at  Winnipeg  and 
Calgarv.  He  has  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Mocise  Jaw,  and  will  remain  there  pending 
the  carrying  out  of  the  project  he  has 
immediatelv  in  view. 


BRITISH   WESTERN   SECURITIES,   LTD. 

Thi>  conip.uiy  i.-.  iiiic  cjI  the  bcst-knuwn 
and  strikingly  successful  enterprises 
launched  by  tlie  progressive  business  men 
of  Moose  Jaw,  and  is  managed  b)'  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Stirk,  whose  energies  have  made  Moose 
Jaw  a  centre  of  large  financial  undertakings. 
The  company  was  incorporated  in  Maj' 
1912  witli  an  authorized  capital  of 
8100,000  in  8100  shares.  The  capital 
has  since  been  increased  to  8500,000.  The 
principal  objects  of  British  Western 
Securities,  Ltd.,  are  the  purchase  of  first- 
class  agreements  of  sale,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  dwellings  for  investment 
purposes.  The  stock  is  principally  held  by 
local  people  and  a  few  outsiders,  among 
wliom  is  included  Mr.  Grant  Hall,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  president  and  directors  are  all  Moose 
Jaw  business  and  financial  men  of  proved 
ability.  They  are  :  president,  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Stirk  ;  directors,  Messrs.  W.  F".  Dunn, 
K.  H.  Clarke,  L.  N  .  Rosevear,  John  W. 
Jermyn,  and  J.  S.  Holmested.  Mr.  Gerald 
A.  Stirk  is  secretary-treasurer.  So  far  a 
call  of  824  per  share  only  has  been  made 
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on  5.01H)  sli.ncs,  m.ikiiig  .1  lol.il  ol  8120,000 
as  paid-up  capil.il. 

The  company  are  in  a  position  to  handle 
a  considerable  amount  of  first  mortgages, 
which  they  will  personally  guarantee,  and 
the  mortg.nges  will  draw  interest  at  the 
rate  of  from  7  to  7.5  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  security  offered.  These  morlgages 
are  all  placed  on  high-class  city  residential 
.iiul  improved  laim  properly. 

JAMES  W.  BROATCH 

Mr.  James  W.  I'roatcli  in  his  capacilv 
as  a  real  estate  and  lin.incial  broker  has 
clients  in  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  tlie  Kastern 
Provinces,  and  in  Knglancl.  He  handles 
onh'  inside  and  close-in  city  properlies,  his 
interests  lying  mainly  in  Moose  Jaw  and 
Athabasca  Landing.  Of  tlie  future  of  this 
latter  town  he  is  most  optimistic,  and  he 
considers  that  before  long  it  is  destined  to 
become  the  great  gateway  of  the  Nor'.li, 
the  district  around  it  being  as  suitable  for 
wheat  growing  as  the  lands  of  Southern 
Saskatchewan,  whilst  minerals,  natural 
gas,  and  lumber  in  plenty  are  found  in  tlie 
vicinity.  Mr.  Broatch  was  born  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  educated  at  tlie  Brandon 
Collegiate  Institute  and  the  Winnipeg 
Normal  School.  For  ten  years  he  followed 
the  teaching  profession  and  for  five  years 
he  was  in  the  general  store  business.  He 
came  to  Moose  Jaw  in  njio,  and  has  made 
a  special  study  of  real  estate  opportunities. 


JOHN    H.    BRUBAKER 

There  is  no  better  type  of  progressive 
and  industrious  farmer  in  Canada  than  that 
represented  by  Mr.  John  H.  Brubaker,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  agricul- 
turists of  the  Moose  Jaw  district.  Mr. 
Brubaker's  experience  of  farming  on  tlie 
prairie  is  an  inspiration  to  the  man  who 
contemplates  settling  on  the  land.  He  was 
born  in  Ontario,  and  came  to  Moose  Jaw 
twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  future 
great  city  was  represented  b\-  a  few  frame 
huts  and  the  population  was  only  a  few 
scores  of  people.  Mr.  Brubaker's  sole 
capital  consisted  of  830,  and  that  was 
nearly  gone  before  he  found  work  in  the 
sparsely  settled  district.  There  were  only 
a  few  scattered  farms,  and  none  in  the 
south-east  district.  .-Vt  that  time  it  was  nrit 
thought  that  the  land  was  much  good,  but 
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Mr.  Brubaker  homesteaded  a  quarter  section, 
and  his  first  tlirce  years  seemed   to  prove 
that  the  general  opinion  was  the  right  one. 
In    1893,    1894,  and    1895    the   crops  were 
ahnost  a  total  failure,  and  every  one  was 
more     or     less     financially     embarrassed. 
Debts    were    pressing,   and    most    of    the 
farmers   who  could  left  the  district.      Mr. 
Brubaker    was    convinced    that     the    tide 
would  turn,  and  it  did  in   1896,  when  tliere 
was  a  good  year.    Since  that  time  prosperity 
has  come  to  all  those  who  stayed  on  their 
farms.     Mr.    Brubaker  and  others  proved 
that  the  land  was  good,  and  when  it  yielded 
as    high     as    30    and    40    bushels    to    the 
acre  people  began  to  pour  into  the  district. 
He   was    one   of    tlie    first    farmers   to    the 
north-west  of  the  city,  and  later  on  secured 
a    full    section,    wliich,  with    his    original 
homestead,     he     has     farmed    with     great 
success.     In  191 2  he  sold  out  his  section  to 
a  realty  company,  which  has  since  called 
it    Shaughnessey     Heights,    and    purposes 
cutting  it  up  as  a  near-by  subdivision,  the 
property  being  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
city  limits.    Mr.  Brubaker  has  since  worked 
the  farm  under  rent,  and  in   1912  realized 
a   fine   harvest   of    wheat,   oats,   etc.     The 
Moose     Jaw     district    has    amply    proved 
itself,   in    his    estimation,    to    be    one    of 
the  best  farming  districts  in  tlie  province, 
and    that    this   is   generally   recognized   is 
shown    by   the    fact    that   whereas   fifteen 
years  ago  people   would    have    been   glad 
to    sell    their    quarter    sections    for    #400, 
to-day  that  same  land  is  worth,  for  purely 
agricultural    purposes,   $75    per  acre.     Mr. 
Brubaker    still    owns    his    original   quarter 
section,  and  has  another  quarter  section  in 
the  district  and  other  lands  elsewhere.     He 
is  a  director  of   the  Boharm  Elevator  and 
Trading  Company,  and  is  held  in  general 
esteem  in  the  district  as  a  man  who  has 
gone  through  all  the  hardships  of  pioneering, 
and  has  succeeded  by  sheer  hard  work  and 
the  application  of  progressive    methods  to 
agriculture. 

BRUMWELL   AND    COLE 

In  191 1  this  firm  was  established  at 
Moose  Jaw  by  Messrs.  G.  \V.  Brumwell 
and  R.  J.  Cole  to  carry  on  business  as  real 
estate,  financial,  and  insurance  brokers.  At 
the  present  time  tliey  are  making  a  speciality 
of  Saskatchewan  farm  lands,  principally  in 
the  Goose  Lake  district.  Among  the  farms 
which  they  have  sold  are  lands  which  in 
one  year  have  increased  in  value  over  |io 


an  acre.  They  also  handle  inside  city  pro- 
perty, and  in  December  191 2  sold  two  lots 
of  city  property  at  $500,  which  changed 
hand  ten  months  later  for  S800.  They 
negotiate  loans,  etc.,  invest  trust  funds,  and 
act  on  clients'  behalf  in  real  estate  business 
of  all  kinds,  whilst  they  have  an  insurance 
department  dealing  with  every  class  of 
policy. 

G.  W.  I'jrumwell  was  born  in  Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  and  educated  in  the 
United  States.  He  came  West  in  1906,  and 
after  travelling  throughout  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  for  upwards  of  five  years  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Insurance  Company,  he 
decided  to  settle  in  Moose  Jaw.  Mr.  Cole 
is  also  a  native  of  Ontario.  He  moved  out 
■West  some  ten  years  ago,  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  engaged  in  farming. 


T.  C.  BUCHANAN 

Mr.  T.  C.  Buchanan,  one   of  the   largest 
farmers   in    the    Moose   Jaw  district,   is    a 
native  of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  where  he 
was  born  in  1865.     He  came  to  Canada  in 
1883,    and    settled     in      Dufferin     Count  v, 
Ontario,  where  he  farmed  for  twenty-two 
years.     He  came  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1905  and 
bought    and    farmed    a     section     to     the 
south-east     of     the    city.       In     191 1      Mr. 
Buchanan    purchased     another     8oo  ■  acre 
farm  situated  three  miles  from  his  original 
holding,   and   also   farms   one  and   a    half 
sections  on  the  north  line.     All  of  this  land 
is  under  cultivation,  and  in  1912  yielded  a 
crop    of    17,943    bushels    of    wheat,    5,000 
bushels   of   oats,   and    a   quantity   of    flax. 
Mr.    Buchanan    takes   a   great    interest    in 
stock-raising    and    breeding,    his    special 
hobby  being  horses,  of  which  lie  has  some 
fine  specimens.     His  high-bred  Clydesdale 
fillies,   yearlings,   and    two-year-olds    have 
won   several   prizes  in   local    shows.     Mr. 
Buchanan    farms   on    the    best    lines,    but 
employs   nothing  but  horses  in    his  work, 
and  of  these  he  possesses  forty  of  the  best 
stock    to    be    seen     in    the    district.     Mr. 
Buchanan  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  future  of 
Moose  Jaw.     He  regards  the  district  as  one 
of   the   best  in   Canada   for    farming,  and 
believes     there     is     no     better    field     for 
immigrants   of   the   right   sort,  with  some 
experience  of  agriculture.     Such  men  have 
no  difficult}'  in   obtaining  work  for   eight 
months  of  the   year  at  $40   a  montli   and 
board.     His  own  experience  has  been  that 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  all  classes  of 
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farm    workers    who,    at     harvesting     and 
threshing  times,  can  earn  $3.50  per  day. 


CALDWELL,  DUNN,  AND  FRASER 

This   well-known  firm  of   barristers  and 
solicitors    was    established     in     1910,    the 
partners  being  Messrs.  J.  Edward  Caldwell, 
W.  F.  Dunn,  and  A.  Eraser.     Mr.  Caldwell 
was   born   in    London,  Ontario,   and   after 
coming    'West    in    igii,    studied    law    in 
Saskatcliewan,    graduating    in     1910,    and 
forming  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Dunn,  who 
was   tlien    practising  in    Durham,  Ontario. 
Mr.  Caldwell  is  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
Moose   Jaw,    and    holds    numerous    other 
prominent      offices,     including     those     of 
president    of    the    Moose    Jaw    Securities, 
Ltd.,  and  of  the  Saskatchewan  Creamery 
Company,     Ltd.,    chairman     of     the     pro- 
visional  board    of   directors   of    the    Bank 
of    Saskatchewan,    and     director     of     the 
Executors'     and      Administrators'      Trust 
Company,       the       Moose       Jaw       Stores, 
Ltd.,   the   General    Loan    Company,    Ltd., 
the   Saskatchewan    Bond    Company,    Ltd., 
and      numerous      other      companies.     Mr. 
Dunn    practised    law    in    Ontario     before 
coming    West    in     1910.      He     is     police 
magistrate    for    the     city   of     Moose    Jaw 
and    a    diiector    of    the     Executors'    and 
Administrators'      Trust       Company.      Mr 
Eraser,   who   is   a   son    of    the    late    Hon. 
D.     D.     Fr.iser,    who     was     at     one     time 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  took 
his  B.A.  degree  at  Dalhousie  University  in 
1906  and    LL.B.  in    1908.     He  joined   the 
present  firm  in   1912. 


CAMERON   AND   NORTON 

In  tlie  firm  of  Cameron  and  Norton,  real 
estate  brokers  of  North  Battleford,  tliat 
town  has  an  enterprising  business  house 
which  can  truthfully  be  said  to  have  been 
associated  in  its  upbuilding.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Norton  himself  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
North  Battleford.  He  went  there  in  1904, 
when  there  were  no  houses,  and  the  site  of 
the  future  town  was  marked  by  a  few  tent 
dwellings  of  the  pioneers.  The  townsite 
was  put  on  the  market  at  #250  per  lot  for 
the  best  positions  on  what  is  now  Main 
Street.  Mr.  Norton  was  one  of  the  first  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  the  place.  He  was 
then  manager  for  Ferrie  Bros.  &  Co., 
lumber    dealers,    and     lost     no     time     in 
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shipping  in  timber  in  large  quantities  from 
Prince  Albert.  Building  went  on  apace, 
and  North  Battlcford  began  to  emerge 
from  its  insignificance.  Mr.  Norton  saw 
the  reniarkalile  upward  tendency  of  vahics, 
and  in  ii)o6  launched  out  in  liusiness  for 
himself  as  a  real  estate  operator.  He  was 
one  of  a  syndicate  of  eight  memliers  who 
contributed  SioS  each,  and  purchased  150 
lots  in  the  town.  Two  and  a  half  years 
later  each  of  the  syndicate  drew  out 
810,000.     Desirous  of  hastening  the  growth 


Willi  which  his  fortunes  have  since  been 
associated.  One  of  his  deals,  whicli 
indicates  the  rises  in  values,  was  the 
purchase  in  1906  of  a  lot  in  Kdiiioiitou  for 
8500.  In  IQIJ  this  was  sold  In  Mr.  Xiiilun 
for  8:;o,ooo. 


THE    CAPITOL    INVESTMENT   COMPANY 

The  Capitol  Investnuiit  Conip:iny  is  one 

of  the  best-Unown  firms  oinraliiig  in   real 

estate  and   mineral  investments  in  the  cilv 


of  the  business  reipiires  no  liltle  organizing, 
aiul  Mr.  (iarretl,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  iiilrotlnclioii  of  the  sclienic,  has  made  a 
thoroii;.;h  stiulv  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
other  I'linis  hi  cillui  eountries  and  h.is  im- 
proved tlu'ieoM.  The  I'uni  emplov  their 
own  arehiteet'^  .iiul  lunlili-is  upon  a  salary 
liasis  instead  of  lelling  the  work  on  con- 
tract. Over  the  whole  tlicv  appoint  a 
superinteiuliiit,  whose  cliitv  it  is  to  see  thai 
there  is  no  waste  of  time  nor  pilfering  of 
material.     This    is   rendered   necessary   in 


THE    CAPITOL    INVESTMENT    COMPANY,    SASKATOON. 


I.  Si'tciMEx  OK  House  erectki>  by  the  Come'axv 

of  North  Battleford,  Mr.  Norton  in  1910 
went  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  and 
brought  over  fifty  families  to  settle  near  the 
town.  His  enterprise  was  rewarded  all 
along  the  line,  and  in  191 1  his  business  had 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  he  took 
into  partnership  Mr.  Harry  Cameron.  Mr. 
Norton  was  born  in  1866  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  He  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  in 
1887  went  West,  and  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  wonderful  development  of  that 
great  territory.  In  1900  he  was  with  the 
Deering  Harvester  Company  in  Winnipeg, 
and  later  moved  out  to   North  Battleford, 


2.  View  showing  Original  Cottage  on  Left  and  KorNDAiTON  for  Permanent  Home. 
3.  Type  f)K  Bungalow  Residence,  Saskatoon. 


of  Saskatoon,  and  was  formed  in  191 1  by 
Mr.  W.  Neville  Barker  and  Mr.  Ernest  A. 
Matthews.  .Among  many  important  pro- 
perties whicli  have  passed  through  their 
hands,  mention  may  be  made  of  Broad- 
way .\ddition,  representing  a  turnover  of 
5184,000,  and  Victoria  Park,  of  which 
they  sold  a  very  considerable  portion. 

This  firm  deserve  special  commendation 
in  that  they  were  the  lirst  to  introduce  into 
Saskatoon  the  system  of  building  houses 
for  their  clients  and  so  arranging  the  terms 
of  payment  that  men  of  moderate  means 
can  conveniently  pay  for  them.  This  phase 
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view  of  the  very  high  cost  of  these  com- 
modities in  Western  Canada. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  born  in  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, and  for  some  time  was  town  clerk  of 
that  city.  He  came  to  Canada  early  in 
igii.  and  settled  at  once  in  Saskatoon, 
where  he  has  remained  since,  and  occupies 
many  important  positions  in  the  city,  in- 
cluding those  of  secretary  to  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange  and  the  Overseas  Club. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  born  at  Reading,  Eng- 
land, and  educated  at  a  private  school 
there.  .A.fter  holding  various  positions  of 
trust   in    England   he   came  to  Canada   in 


I.  Exterior  of  Stoke. 


J.    F.    CAIBNS,    SASKATOON. 


2.   LVNCHEOX-ROOM. 


,  GROCERY   DEPARTMEXT,   NEW  STORE. 
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11)11  .mil  jiMiicil  Ml.  M.illhews.  NU-ssis. 
Matthews  and  (."lariott  li.ive  considcraWc 
private  holdings  in  real  estate  both  in 
Saskatoon  and  Calgary,  and  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  llniversal  Press,  wliich 
executes  all  kinds  of  job  printing.  They 
arc  also  on  the  bo.ard  of  directors  of  the 
Vcgreville  Realty  Company,  in  whicli 
company  they  are  large  shareholders, 
lioth  members  of  this  linn  arc  well  known 
locally  for  their  generosity,  one  of  their 
latest  donations  being  the  site  of  tlie  new 
church  to  the  congregation  of  Saskatoon 
Presbyterian  Church. 


CASHMAN    AND   DOLAN 

The    real    L>t.itc    linn    ol    C.ibhnian    and 
Dolan    control    two    subdivisions    in     llic 
western   industrial    centre   of    Moose  Jaw. 
Thcv  specialize  in  inside  city  property,  and 
hold  a  number  of  valuable  inside  lots  in  the 
best   parts   of   the   city,  whilst    they   have 
turned  over  several  sections  of  good  farm 
lands.     In    1910   the    firm    sold    the    sub- 
division  known   as  Victoria   Heights  at   a 
round  sum  of  SiSo.ooo,  and  only  a  year  later 
the    property    again    changed     hands     at 
$280,000.     The  present  subdivisions  which 
they  are   offering  for  sale   are   known   as 
Industrial  Centre  and  Britannia  Park,  the 
latter  being  on  tlie  border  of  the  city  limits 
and  comprising  710  acres,  60  of  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  city  as  an  Industrial 
K.xhibition   site.     The   firm   also   negotiate 
tirst    mortgage    loans,    etc.,    handle    trust 
funds,   and    advise    and    act    on     clients' 
behalfs.     The    partners    in    the    firm    are 
Messrs.   James   T.    Cashman    and   Charles 
T.    Dolan.     Mr.   Cashman   is   a   native   of 
Ottawa,  who  came  West  eleven  years  ago, 
and  after   visiting   many   of   the   Western 
towns,   decided   to   settle    in    Moose   Jaw. 
Four  years  ago  he  conceived  a  project  for 
providing   the   city  with    a   street   railway 
system,  but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
the  council  and  local  financiers.     Xotliing 
daunted,     Mr.     Cashman     proceeded     to 
Ottawa,   and    inside    twelve    months    had 
§500,000  subscribed,  the  franchise  granted 
by    the    city,    and     the    charter     by    the 
Government.     The  system    has  now   been 
in  operation  for  two  years  and  is  already 
paying  dividends,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
tract    is    constantly   being    extended    and 
the  rolling  stock  increased  monthly.     The 
capital     has     also     been    doubled.     It     is 
interesting  to  note   that  this  was  the  first 
street  railway  to  operate  in  the  province  of 


Siiskatchewan.  Mi.  Uol.iii  w.is  born  in 
IWIIeville,  Ontario,  and  graduated  al  llu- 
Toronto  I'niversity  in   11)07. 


ROBERT    W.   CASWELL 
Mr,     Robert     W.    Caswell    was    bmn    in 
Ontario  in   iS(k).     He  was  educated  at  the 
Common    School,    and    subseiiuently    wa-i 
trained  as  a  telegraphist  in  the  service  of 
the  Canadian    Pacific    Railway   Company. 
In  1882  he  was  sent  as  an  operator  to  the 
Western    Provinces,  and    in  the  following 
year  was  stationed  at  Saskatoon,  which  at 
that    time   was   but   a   small   trading  post. 
The  nearest  point  of  the  railway  was  then 
at   Moose  Jaw,    160  miles  away.     Mr.  Cas- 
well   was    dispatched     by     tlie    Dimiinidii 
Ooveinment  to  open    the   telegraph  office 
at  Clark's  Crossing   on    what    is   now   the 
Winnipeg-Edmonton  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway.     Later  on  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  province  of  .Alberta.     In  1892 
he  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  railway 
company   and    returned    from    Alberta   to 
Saskatoon,  where  a  few  years  previously  he 
had   taken    up  a   homestead    farm   of   160 
acres,    at    a   cost   of   $15.     Saskatoon  had 
grown  into  a  small  town,  and   the  modest 
farm  was  close   bv.     Mr.   Caswell  at  once 
took  up  a  second  farm  and  started  farming. 
Twcntv  years  alter  he  had  first  become  a 
landholder  he  sold  the  land  which  had  cost 
Sis   for  $60,000,  retaining  only  a  portion 
of  it,  on  which   he  now  resides.     It  is  now 
■•  Residential  lot  903,  .Avenue  A  in  the  city 
of  Saskatoon."     The  adjoining  farm  of  640 
acres,  which  cost  Mr.  Caswell  $7,000,  was 
sold  for  $200,000.     Before  these  deals  were 
made,  or  before  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Saskatoon  had  made  such  prices  possible, 
Mr.   Caswell   took  up  his  present  farm  of 
1.120  acres,  which   is  now  only   3j   miles 
north  of  the  city  boundaries.     Here  he  is 
showing  what    up-to-date  farming   means. 
He   has  880   acres   under   cultivation — the 
crops  grown  being  wheat,  oats,  barley,  ilax, 
rj'e  grass,  and  alfalfa.     The  entire  farm  is 
fenced.     On  it  are  erected  the   residence, 
barn,  machinery  shed,  granar)-,  and  men's 
house,  to  accommodate   ten   men.     There 
is  also   a  cattle  stabling,  measuring  64   ft. 
by    70    ft.,    to    hold    70    head    of    cattle, 
and    a    horse     barn.    74     by     120    ft.,    to 
hold     52     horses,     the     live    stock     being 
stabled    all     the     winter.      The     farm    is 
subdivided  into  fields,  and  farmed  on  the 
most  scientific  principles.     The  machinery 


in  use  includes  a  gaMilene  eiigiiu',  lour 
bitukis,  ,111(1  an  eight-furrow  moloi  plough. 
The  work  done  by  this  plough  ei|ii.ils  that 
of  24  horses  and  six  men.  It  is  followed 
by  six  8-fl.  discs,  and  two  sets  of  harrows, 
which  do  the  work  of  32  horses  and  eight 
men.  The  straw  from  the  fields  is  not 
burned,  as  i^  the  usual  cuslom.  bill  is  put 
through  the  sl.ibles  and  used  as  manure. 
Willi  such  iip-lo-dale  pi. ml,  and  such 
methods  of  farming,  Mr.  Caswell  has  never 
had  less  than  a  yield  of  12  bushels  of  whe;\t 
to  the  acre,  and  his  highest  yield  has  been 
50  bushels.  On  the  farm  are  130  head  of 
purebred  stock,  half  of  which  are  prize- 
takers.  Mr.  Caswell  has  won  30  medals  at 
the  leading  shows,  and  in  1912  (his  first 
entrv  at  Kasteni  exhibitions)  his  stock  won 
six  championships  at  the  Canadi.in  National 
Kxhibilion  at  Toronto.  His  stables  con- 
lain  80  pure-bred  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  50 
Clydesdale  horses.  He  also  runs  a  few 
Shropshire  sheep.  Mr.  Caswell  is  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Saskatoon,  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  president  of  the  Automobile  Club, 
and  has  served  two  terms  on  the  Saskatoon 
Board  School. 

CAULDER    AND    CUNNINGHAM 

This  lirm  carries  on  business  as  real 
estate  agents  at  Moose  Jaw,  of  which  city 
the  managing  partner,  Mr.  A.  Cunningham, 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers.  He 
has  seen  Moose  Jaw  grow  from  a  village 
into  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  great 
West  of  Canada.  He  was  born  in  Beverley, 
County  Went  worth,  Ontario.  He  went 
West  as  long  ago  as  1883,  and  took  up  a 
homestead  on  the  prairie,  which  he  worked 
till  1886.  He  then  went  to  Moose  Jaw  and 
was  engaged  in  business  there  for  five 
years.  Leaving  Moose  Jaw,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham went  to  Regina  and  was  there  for  six 
years.  At  that  time  progress  in  the  West 
was  slow,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  returned 
to  his  native  county  in  Ontario,  before  the 
Prairie  Provinces  received  the  impetus 
which  has  since  brought  them  so  much 
prosperitv — the  rapid  settlement  of  farm 
lands  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immi- 
grants. After  ten  years  in  Ontario  he 
returned  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1905,  to  find  that 
it  had  grown  out  of  all  knowledge  during 
his  absence.  He  at  once  entered  into  the 
photographv  business,  in  which  he  still  has 
interests.  Three  years  ago  he  commenced 
operations  as  a  real  estate  agent  with  his 
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partner,  Mr.  Cuulder,  and  to-day  has  a 
thriving  and  Uicrative  business.  Mr 
Cunningham  has  other  large  interests  in 
Moose  ]avv,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Dairy  Company,  Ltd.,  and  of 
the  Trust  and  Guarantee  Corporation.  He 
is  also  proprietor  with  Mr.  Caulder  of  the 
Utopia  Cafetaria. 

In  addition,  these  two  gentlemen  have 
purchased  640  acres  of  land  !o  the  south- 
west of  the  city,  on  which  they  are  estab- 
lishing three  industries  capitalized  at 
1600,000.  These  industries  consist  of  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  plumbers' 
supplies,  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  and  gasolene 
engines,  and  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  galvanized  sheet-iron  culverts  and 
similar  products. 


R.    CHRISTIE    &   CO. 

The  business  of  Messrs.  R.  Christie  & 
Co.,  real  estate,  financial,  and  insurance 
brokers,  of  Moose  Jaw,  w.is  established 
ill  iQio  by  Mr.  R.  Christie,  who  was 
attracted  to  the  growing  West  from  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Christie  was 
born  in  Ontario  in  1862,  and  was  educated 
there  for  the  Bar.  He  practised  law  for 
many  years  in  his  native  province,  but 
abandoned  his  profession  in  order  to 
engage  in  real  estate  and  kindred  business 
in  Moose  Jaw.  The  firm  handles  all  classes 
of  city  and  farm  property,  but  speci.ilizes 
in  business  locations  and  the  best  class 
residential  sites.  Messrs.  Christie  &  Co. 
also  handle  farm  lands,  both  raw  and 
improved,  operating  principally  on  the 
Outlook  Branch  north  of  Moose  Jaw.  They 
have  considerable  holdings  in  the  city,  and 
are  in  a  good  position  to  negotiate  loans  on 
first  mortgage  security.  The  firm  largely 
represent  distant  clients,  for  whom  invest- 
ments are  made  in  real  estate,  properties 
bought  and  sold,  rents  collected,  and  the 
general  business  of  agents  and  attorneys 
conducted.  They  are  also  brokers  in  lire, 
accident,  and  plate-glass  insurance. 


G.   H.   CLARE    &    CO.,   LTD. 

Mr.  G.  H.Clare  first  established  himself 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Saskatoon  in 
1909,  and  two  years  later  formed  the  above 
company  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$250,000,  of  which  $200,000  is  paid  up, 
with  the  object  of  extending  the  sphere 
of    his    operations.     The    ofticers    of    the 


company  are  :  Mr.  G.  H.  Cl.ire,  president 
and  manager,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Hunter,  direc- 
tor, secretary,  and  treasurer.  An  idea  ol 
the  success  of  their  business  dealings  is 
gained  by  the  fact  that  in  May  1912  they 
put  on  the  subdivision  Avalon  at  I320  to 
$475  per  lot,  and  despite  the  general  slack- 
ness in  real  estate  in  the  autumn,  three 
months  later  it  was  selling  at  I450  to  I600. 
The  firm's  operations  in  city  and  farm  pro- 
perties have  been  very  extensive,  and  as 
is  the  case  with  the  businesses  that  have 
proved  their  reliabilitv,  are  increasing 
rapidly.  At  present  they  are  handling 
Bueno  Vista,   Avalon,    Lakeview,   etc.     .\t 


years  later,  and  built  a  large  warehouse, 
which  is  to-day  still  in  operation  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  company.  Besides  real  estate 
he  has  other  interests,  being  a  director 
of  the  Spicer  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
president  of  both  the  Saskatoon  Pure  Milk 
Companv,  Ltd.,  and  the  Co-operative 
Laundry  Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  Clare  has 
been  on  the  council  for  five  years.  He  is 
a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Saskatoon 
Club. 


CLINKSKILL   AND   GIDDINGS 

Amongst  the  most  enterprising  real  estate 


CLINKSKILL    AND    GIDDINGS,    SASKATOON. 
I.  Mr    ].  T.  CLIXKSKILI.  z.   Mk    K.  a    i;ii)i>ixc.s. 


Sutherland,  the  C.P.R.  divisional  point,  a 
small  town  three  miles  from  Saskatoon, 
they  own  Sylvan  View,  a  residential  pro- 
perty, selling  at  $200  to  8300  per  lot.  The 
Lake  View  property  is  also  residenti.il, 
and  although  outside  the  city  limits  is  but 
two  miles  from  the  post  office.  Their  total 
holdings  in  Saskatoon  city  property  are 
valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  beside  which  they 
have  for  sale  150,000  acres  of  farm  land  in 
the  Vermilion  district.  Alberta,  valued  at 
$13  to  814  per  acre.  The  firm  also  acts 
as  financial  agents  in  placing  loans  and 
handling   agreements   of    sale. 

Mr.  Clare  was  born  in  Ontario,  but  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Neepawa,  Manitoba. 
He  came  West  to  Saskatoon  in  1903,  and 
opened   a  general  store.     This  he  sold  five 
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firms  m  tlie  City  of  Saskatoon  must  be 
numbered  that  of  Messrs.  Clinkskill  and 
Giddings,  who,  while  dea'ing  in  all 
branches  of  real  estate,  make  a  speciality 
of  inside  citv  property  and  close-in  sub- 
divisions. Tliev  were  most  successfully 
associated  with  the  s.ile  of  Sliaughnessy 
Heights  and  Industrial  Height-,  and 
in  the  latter  property  sold  lots  that  within 
a  few  months  more  than  doubled  in  value. 
With  "  Utopia,"  their  subdivision  in  the 
Nutana  district,  they  were  equally  success- 
ful, for  the  same  lots  which  sold  then  for 
from  8100  to  8150  to-day  cannot  be 
puichased  for  8250. 

AUhcngh  the  firm  is  quite  young,  having 
been  established  in  191 1,  Messrs.  Clink- 
skill  and  Giddings,   by  exercising   shrewd 
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judgment  and  by  strict  integrity,  have 
won  the  confidence  of  a  large  number  of 
eastern  investors  as  well  as  of  many  busi- 
ness men  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  With  capital  obtained 
from  these  sources  they  formed  a  trust 
fund  for  the  erection  of  residences  and 
the  purchase  of  agreements  of  sale,  etc. 
The  amount  of  property  which  they  hold 
for  sale  in  Saskatoon  reaches  the  large 
sum  of  over  8250,000. 

Mr.  Clinkskill  was  born  at  Battleford  in 
1S90  and  educated  at  Winnipeg.  He  com- 
menced his  business  career  as  an  assis- 
tant to  his  father,  Mr.  James  Clinkskill,  a 
highlv  respected  citizen  of  Saskatoon  and 
mayor  of  that  city  in  191 1. 

Mr.  Giddings  was  born  at  Granby, 
Quebec,  and  completed  his  education  at 
the  Montreal  Business  College,  where  he 
gained  a  diploma.  He  came  to  Western 
Canada  in  1910,  and  served  for  six  months 
with  a  prominent  local  financial  institution 
prior  to  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Clinkskill. 

The  head  oflice  of  the  firm  is  in  Sas- 
katoon, where  they  employ  a  large  staff, 
including  an  efticient  field  force.  They 
have  a  well-equipped  brancli  office  in  Mon- 
treal under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
John  De.Nter.  Their  operations  also  extend 
to  the  Old  Country  and  Europe,  whence 
Mr.  Clinkskill  has  recently  returned  after 
a  most  successful  visit,  the  business 
methods  of  the  firm  appealing  most 
strongly  to  the  conservative  European 
investors. 


W.    S.  COFFIN 

Mr.  W.  S.  Coffin  has  been  a  resident  of 
Estevan  for  over  thirteen  years,  and  in  that 
time  has  seen  the  place  grow  from  a  mere 
village  to  a  large  and  thriving  town.  He 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Estevan,  and  to-day  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  men  there.  His  business 
comprises  that  of  realty  and  financial 
brokerage,  and  he  deals  principally  in 
farm  and  town  properties,  having  a  large 
clientele  relying  upon  his  judgment  and 
long  experience  of  local  conditions  for  the 
success  of  their  investments.  Some  idea 
of  the  development  and  the  prosperity 
wliich  have  come  to  Estevan  is  gained 
from  Mr.  Coffin's  statement  that  twelve  years 
ago  farming  land  could  be  had  at  $3  an 
acre,  and  that  same  land  to-day  is  valued 
for  agricultural    purposes   at    from    §20  to 


$30  per  acre.  Lots  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
town,  valued  .at  the  same  time  at  930  each, 
are  to-day  bringing  1200  a  foot  frontage, 
and  in  the  residential  parts  of  the  town  lots 
realize  from  $600  to  $2,000,  according  to 
location.  Estevan  offers  great  attractions 
to  investors  on  account  of  the  rapid  rises 
in  values,  and  to  workers  because  of  the 
liigh  wages  paid.  A  labourer  on  a  farm 
earns  as  high  as  $50  a  month  with  board 
and  lodging  all  the  year  round,  and  at 
harvest  time  as  much  as  #4  a  day  is  paid. 
Mr.  Coffin  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  and  also 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


THE   W.  W.  COOPER   COMPANY 

The  W.  W.  Cooper  Company,  of  Swift 
Current,  was  founded  in  1903  by  Messrs. 
I.  E.  Argue  and  W.  W.  Cooper  in  a  locality 
which  only  the  very  far-sighted  or  the  most 
optimistic  ever  expected  would  grow  into 
an  important  railroad,  industrial,  and 
distributing  centre  for  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  countrv.  The  population  of  Swift 
Current  in  those  days  was  scarcely  100,  and 
Messrs.  Argue  and  Cooper  commenced 
business  as  storekeepers  in  a  little  shack 
20  ft.  by  36  ft.  With  the  growth  of  the 
settlement  to  a  village,  from  a  village  to  a 
town,  and  from  a  town  to  a  cit)',  their 
business  kept  pace,  and  to-day  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  W.  W.  Cooper  Company 
comprise  two  stories  and  a  basement,  the 
ground  area  being  100  by  115  ft.  The 
store  is  fitted  throughout  in  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  manner,  and  has  the  Lamson 
cash  system  in  operation.  There  are  six 
main  departments,  namely,  groceries  and 
provisions,  dry  goods,  gentlemen's  furnish- 
ings and  furniture,  hardware  and  harness, 
household  furnishings  and  furniture,  and 
ladies'  wear  and  dressmaking,  the  whole 
making  the  house  a  modern  department 
store  equal  to  anything  in  Canada  in  a  place 
of  the  size  of  Swift  Current.  In  January 
1912  Mr.  Cooper  bought  his  partner's  interest 
in  the  business,  and  now  conducts  it  as 
sole  proprietor.  He  was  born  in  Victoria 
County,  Ontario,  in  1S73,  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools  of  that  province,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  West  in  1890,  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Medicine  Hat  High  School. 
Engaged  for  some  years  in  various  pursuits, 
including  railroading  and  ranching,  Mr. 
Cooper  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience. 
He  made  his  first  essay  in  business  as  a  coal 


merchant  in  Medicine  Hat,  and  also  at  one 
time  owned  a  bakery  there.  He  went  to 
Swift  Current  in  1903,  and  founded  the 
business  which  he  now  controls.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  president  of  the  Moote  Coal 
Company,  Ltd.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Oddfellows'  Building  Association,  chairman 
of  the  School  Board,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  owns  considerable 
property  in  the  town,  including  the  local 
skating  rink.  Mr.  Cooper  still  takes  an 
active  interest  in  ranching,  and  owns  a 
nuiiilier  of  horses  vi'hich  are  running  on  his 
brother's  (Mr.  S.  J.  Cooper)  ranch  at  Maple 
Creek. 


CREIGHTON   AND   CROWTHER 

Messrs.  Creighton  and  Crowtlier  are  one 
of  the  leading  firms  of  architects  in  the 
city  of  Prince  Albert,  and  since  1907  have 
prepared  the  plans  and  superintended  the 
building  of  most  of  the  important  con- 
structions in  the  city.  Amongst  the  more 
important  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
city  police  station,  the  fire  hall,  Prince 
Albert  Club — a  building  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
comfort — the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  the  city's  most 
desirable  residences.  At  the  present  time 
the  firm  are  engaged  with  the  plans  for  the 
new  Marquis  Hotel,  which  is  to  cost  not 
less  than  $250,000.  The  firm  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Mr.  A.  Graham  Creighton  and 
a  Mr.  McConnell,  who  was  succeeded 
shortly  afterwards  by  Mr.   Crowther. 

Mr.  A.  Graham  Creighton  was  born  of 
British  parentage  at  Halifax  in  1886,  and 
educated  at  the  Halifax  Academy.  He 
studied  for  his  profession  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  later  gained  much  valuable 
experience  as  assistant  with  Mr.  W.  H.  E. 
Gates,  architect  to  the  city  of  Halifax,  and 
with  ^Ir.  J.  H.  G.  Russell,  of  Winnipeg. 
He  has  been  elected  to  the  council  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Association  of  .•\rchitects. 


^ 


DANIEL    AND    COLTHURST 

Messrs.  Daniel  and  Colthurst,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  firms  of  architects  practis- 
ing in  Saskatchewan  to-day,  commenced 
business  at  Saskatoon  in  the  early  part  of 
May  1910. 

The  offices  of  the  firm  consist  of 
drafting-rooms,  where  a  large  and 
skilled  staff  is  kept  constantly  busy,  a 
commodious   clerks'     office   and    waiting- 
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room.  toyctlKi  with  tlic  ofliccs  of  llu- 
parliicis.  The  l.itlcr  rooms  arc  all  panelled 
and  furnished  throughout  in  ash.  and  were 
designed  by  the  firm  specially  to  meet 
their  own  particular  reiinirements.  The 
whole  scheme  rellccts  the  greatest  credit 
on  their  good  taste  and  artistic  perceptions, 
and  can  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  their 
work  in  general. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Inin  has  com- 
pleted many  important  contracts,  amongst 
wliich  the  following  appear  worthy  of 
special  mention  :  St.  John's  Kpiscopal 
Church,  costing  8150,000  (this  building 
has  son\e  very  line  interior  linish  in  white 
Carrara  terra-cotla,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  handsome  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures in  the  Dominion) ;  the  Barry  Hotel, 
costing  §250,000,  being  a  reinforced  con- 
crete fireproof  building,  having  250  bed- 
rooms ;  Central  Chambers,  costing  $100,000, 
being  the  first  modern  office  building  in  tlie 
city  and  also  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete ;  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  $50,000  ;  the  Great  Dominion 
Land  Companv  Store  and  Office  Building. 
850,000  ;  the  Helgerson  Building  Sloie  and 
Offices,  850,000 ;  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Building,  costing 
8125,000.  Amongst  those  under  construc- 
tion or  contemplated,  are  the  King  George 
Hotel  addition,  8150,000;  the  Dale  Hotel, 
an  eight-story  steel  construction,  costing 
not  less  than  8250,030 ;  the  Connaught 
Chambers  ,  a  reinforced  concrete  store  and 
office  building,  costing  8100,000  ;  Malcolm 
Isbister  store  and  offices,  costing  ?ioo,ooo; 
and  the  Winter  Fair  building  for  the  city 
of  Saskatoon,  costing  $150,000.  The  con- 
tract for  the  latter  and  a  number  of  the 
above  were  won  in  open  competition. 

Mr.  T.  Brammall  Daniel,  Lict.R.I.B.A., 
A.S.A..\.,  was  born  in  1873  in  Manchester, 
England,  where  he  was  educated,  and  later 
studied  and  practised  architecture  in  that 
city.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1907,  studied 
in  the  East,  and  joined  the  above  firm  in 
May  1910. 

Mr.  G.  Buller  Coltburst,  A.S.A.A.,  was 
born  in  Toronto,  1882,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford  and  abroad.  He  studied  for  some 
years  in  London  and  later  practised  in- 
dependently from  the  Birkbeck  Bank 
Chambers,  London.  He  returned  to  Canada 
in  1906,  and  was  for  some  considerable 
time  with  Mr.  C.  ].  Gibson,  architect,  of 
Toronto,  and  came  to  Saskatoon  in   1909. 


EMPIRE   HOTEL,   SASKATOON 
One    i>l    the    finest    hotels   in    Western 
Canada,   and  one  of  the  best  buildings  in 
Saskatoon,  a  city  of  fine  modern  structures, 
is   the    Empire,  owned   and    managed    by 
Mr.   Joseph  Sutton.     The  building  is  sub- 
stantial and  replete  with  every  convenience. 
Some  idea  of  its  appearance  and  character 
may  be  gained   from   the  fact  that  it  was 
purchased  in   1009  for  $110,000,  a  transac- 
tion which  at  that  time  was  the  largest  ever 
consummated  in  Saskatoon.      The  story  ot 
Mr.  Sutton's  life  and   business  experiences 
since  he  started  out  in  life  is  an  interesting 
one,    and     fittingly    illustrates     the    great 
opportunities      and       possibilities      which 
Canada  offers  to  the  man  of  enterprise  and 
capacity.     Mr.  Sutton  was  born  at    Stock- 
port,    England,    in    1859.     lie    went    from 
school  into  the  service  of  the  Lancasliire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  and  within  a 
few  years  became  a  stationuiaster,  an<l,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  was  the  youngest  man 
in  the  service  at  that  time  to  occupy  such  a 
position.     Later  Mr.  Sutton  went  to  London 
to   represent    the  Barrett  Steamship  Com- 
pany,  and    finally  started   in    business   for 
himself  as  a  broker  on  the   London  Stock 
Exchange.     He   was   very  successful,   and 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  amass  a  fortune,  wlicii 
the  famous  corner  in  wheat  was  promoted 
by    Leiter.     The    outcome    of    tliat    com- 
mercial   coup    was    that    Mr.    Sutton    and 
scores  of  others  were  ruined.     Mr.  Sutton 
then  came  to  Canada  with  the  Bar  Colony, 
and  landed  in  Saskatoon  in  tlie  year  1903. 
He   had    with    him    his    wife    and    eleven 
children,  and  his  worldly  wealth  consisted 
of  $80.    Notliing  daunted,  he  rented  a  small 
shack  and  started  a  milk  business— strange 
occupation  for    a    man   who   had   been   a 
wealthy  broker  on  London  'Change.     The 
initial  business  difficulties  were  great,  but 
Mr.  Sutton  stuck  to  his  calling,  and    was 
later  on  able  to  purchase  the  shack  and  the 
lot  on  which  it  stood  for  $600.     To-day  that 
propertv  is  still   held   by  him  and  is  valued 
at    $200,000.     Mr.    Sutton's    next    venture 
was  a  general  store  and  refreshment-room, 
which  he  sold  out  in  order  to  purchase  a 
farm.     In   1909   Mr.  Sutton  purchased  the 
Empire  Hotel   and    Theatre   for   the    sum 
stated,  and  has  made  both  highly  profitable 
enterprises.     To-day    they    are    valued    at 
about     $650,000.       Mr.     Sutlon     al^o    has 
property  in  the  city  worth  about  $500,000, 
and  owns  a  fine  residence  in  Saskatoon  and 
anotlier  on  his  farm  a  few  miles  from  the 
city. 
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ERRATT   COMPANY,   LTD. 

This    company,  which    has    been    estab- 
lished some  years,  handles  loans,  insurance, 
and  real  estate,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  progressive  brokerage 
companies  in  Western  Canada.     Its  head- 
quailers  are  in    Moose  Jaw.  and   branches 
have    been    established    at     Medicine    11. il, 
Alberta,  and  London,  England.     The  busi- 
ness  was   originally    started    as    a    private 
p;u  tneiship  by  Mr.   Jacob  Erratt,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  limited  liability  company 
in  191 1,  and  reorganized  at  the  end  of  uiij. 
when  the  personnel  of  the  directorate  and 
management     was     changed,    Mr.    Erratt 
retiring  from  the  business.      Subsequently 
a  sister  company  was  formed  to  handle  the 
insurance  and  general  agency  end  of  the 
business,     under     the     name     of      I'loliy, 
Cook.  Henderson,  Ltd.,  owing  to  tlie  ever- 
increasing    amount    of    this    department's 
business,      the       two       companies      being 
domiciled    at    the    same   office    but    under 
separate       man.igement.       The       present 
officers   of   the    company   are  :    president, 
Mr.   Frank   H.   I'roby  ;  vice-president,  Mr. 
Ernest   G.  Cook  ;   and  secretary-treasurer, 
Mr.    Herbert   A.   Miles.     Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude    of    the   company's    operations 
may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  for 
the   past  three  years  the  Erratt   Company, 
Ltd.,  have  sold  over  50,000  acres  of  land, 
and    in     191 1     placed     loans    aggregating 
$1,250,000,  a  sum  which  was  increased  in 
1912  to  $2,000,000.     The  company's  opera- 
tions   cover    every   branch    of    brokerage 
business,  but  they  specialize  in  investments 
on    farm   and   city    property,   and    in   the 
purchase   of  agreements   of   sale    and  the 
handling  of  municipal  and  school   bonds. 
The  company  has  also  a  big  connection  as 
fire,  life,  accident,  and  employers'  liability 
insurance  brokers.     Furthermore  the  Erratt 
Company,  Ltd.,  are  selling  agents  for  the 
Canadian    Pacific  Railway  farm    and  city 
property  in  Moose  Jaw  and  district.     Mr. 
Froby  has  charge  of  the  real  estate  opera- 
tions, loans,  and  investment   branch  of  the 
company,   while    Mr.   Cook    manages    the 
insurance  department. 

Mr.  Proby  was  born  in  Mundhal, 
India,  of  British  parentage,  and  was 
educated  at  Bedford  Grammar  School, 
England.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1902, 
and  finally  settled  in  Moose  Jaw.  For 
six  years  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  and  for  two 
years  was  their  chief  accountant.  Mr. 
Cook  was  born  in  Surrey,  England,  in  1S84, 


BUILDINGS    DESIGNED    BY    DANIEL,    AND    COLTHUBST. 
I.  Test  and  Mattress  Factory,  SAiKATOox.  2.  Central  Chambers,  Saskatoow  3.  St.  John's  Chirch,  Saskatoox. 
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JOSEPH    SUTTON.    EMPIRE    HOTEL,    SASKATOON. 


I.  Exterior  of  Empire  Hotel. 


2.  Interior  ok  Hotel— Bar. 


Interior  ov  Hotel— Dining-room. 
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GREAT    WESTERN    FURNITURE    COMPANY,    SASKATOON. 
I.  Old  Store.  2.  Present  Store.  3.  E.\tekior  of  New  Store. 
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;ind  educated  at  Mercers'  School,  London, 
and  Tiflin's  Scliool,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
He  came  to  Canada  in  ujoj,  and  after  a 
varied  coniTucroi  il  iMnei'  ioined  his  present 
firm. 


FERRIE    AND    FOLEY 

One  of  llie  three  oldest  re.il  e>late  lirnis  in 
N'lirth  Hattleford  is  tliat  of  Messrs.  Kerrie 
and  Koley,  and  tliev  have,  moreover,  the 
reputation  of  conductinsj  their  Imsniess  on 
conservative  lines.  The  partners  in  the 
firm,  which  was  established  in  1905,  arc 
Messrs.  S.  A.  Ferric,  J.  A.  Foley,  and 
\V.  \V.  Cooper.  They  deal  in  farm  lands, 
citv  properties,  and  investments  for  clients, 
and  also  conduct  extensive  buildinji  opera- 
tions. The  firm  is  also  largely  interested  in 
the  lumber  business  and  in  the  Nortli 
Battleford  Brick  ^Llnufacturing  Company. 
Ltd.,  a  company  which  turns  out  a  high-class 
clav  brick,  but  with  all  its  efforts  is  unable 
to  meet  the  rapidU'  increasing  demand  for 
its  products.  Messrs.  Ferric  and  Foley 
handle  large  sums  of  money  for  English 
and  Eastern  clients.  The  business  has 
connections  throughout  the  Dominion,  the 
L'nited  States,  and  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Ferric  is  a  native  of  F'eterborough,  Ontario. 
After  a  general  business  career  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  West  in  190^  and  embarked 
on  real  estate  operations,  subsequently 
joining  his  present  partners  in  business. 
Mr.  Foley  was  born  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
and  among  the  many  experiences  of 
Western  life  which  he  has  had  is  a  period  of 
live  years  spent  in  the  Klondike  goklliclds. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  born  in  Cheshire,  England. 
He  went  to  North  Battleford  in  1905,  and 
has  seen  sonic  remarkable  advances  in 
the  value  of  real  estate.  On  his  arrival 
at  North  Battleford  he  took  up  a  heme- 
stead  one  mile  from  the  school,  and 
recently  sold  half  of  this  for  §25,000,  the 
other  half  immediately  eliciting  an  optional 
bid  of  §65,000. 


THE   FORD   MILLING    AND   GRAIN 
COMPANY 

In  1909,  the  first  year  that  tliis  mill  was 
established  at  Swift  Current,  100,000 
bushels  of  wheat  passed  through  the 
establishment.  This  increased  to  130,000 
bushels  in  1911  and  to  265,000  bushels 
in  igi2.  A  project  is  now  under  con- 
sideration    for     doubling     the      capacity 


of  the  mill  to  joo  b.irrels  a  day  and  for 
erecting  a  line  of  country  elevators.  The 
present  premises  are  three  stories  in  height 
and  occupy  an  area  of  350  by  50  ft.  by 
the  side  of  tlie  main  C.l'.K.  line.  The 
new  undertaking  will  necessitate  an  expen- 
diture of  S5,ixx>,tK)o,  which  capital  is 
principally  British.  The  new  develop- 
ments will  include  a  large  mill  and  a 
terminal  elevator  at  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  The  mill  will  have  a  capacilv 
of  2,000  bushels  and  the  elevators  1,000,000 
bushels.  These  arc  being  opened  in  view 
of  the  possibilities  of  trade  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  concern  is  under  the  active  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  W.  Ford,  a  Canadian.  He 
has  widely  engaged  in  the  milling  industry 
and  in  the  operating  and  building  of  mills, 
niucli  of  his  experience  being  obtained  in 
Michigan  and  in  the  Western  States  of 
America  prior  to  his  coming  to  Western 
Canada  in  189S.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Manitoba  before  settling  in  Swift  Current 
in   1909  and  founding  tliis  business. 

JOHN    R.   GARDEN 

This  lirni,  whose  lieadqu.irters  are  in 
Wolselev,  .Saskatchewan,  conducts  a  con- 
siderable business  in  insurance  and  real 
estate,  dealing  in  Wolselcy  property-  and 
neighbouring  farm  lands  as  well  as  in 
property"  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Western 
Canada.  In  Great  Britain  tliey  have  a 
large  clientele.  Mr.  Garden  is  a  Londoner 
by  bii  th  and  came  out  to  Canada  sevenlec  n 
years  ago.  He  purcliased  a  farm  at 
$5  per  acre,  which  he  worked  for  some 
3'ears  with  great  success  and  afterwards 
sold  for  I43  per  acre.  He  founded  the 
present  business  in  1908  and  has  met  with 
the  greatest  success.  The  firm  represents 
the  following  companies  :  the  Huron  and 
Kvic  Loans  and  Savings  Companv  ;  the 
Ontario  Loan  and  Debenture  Company  ; 
the  Mutual  Life  .Assurance  Company;  the 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company  ; 
the  St.  Paul  Fire-Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany; the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Coni- 
pan\'  ;  tlie  General  .Assurance  Company  ; 
the  Canadian  Fire  Insurance  Company  ; 
the  Nova  Scotia  Fire  Insurance  Company  ; 
the  Ontario  Fire  Insurance  Company;  the 
Retail  Merchants'  Fire  Insurance  Companv. 
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GILLSTROM   CONTRACTING    COMI'ANY 

The  Gillstrom  Contracting  Company,  the 
leading  contracting  luui  in  Swill  (.'uiuiil, 
was  founded  earlv  in  ujii  I'V  Mi.  .\.  I.. 
Gillstrom.  The  inrsoniu'l.  as  il  exists 
to-dav,  includes  Mr.  O.  li  CilKnoni. 
president  and  Ireasuiei-  ;  Mi .  .\.  1.  ( iillslrnin, 
general  manager  ;  and  Mi-.  I'.  W.  H.ild- 
ridge,  superintendent  ;  all  three  genllenien 
being  natives  of  the  Slate  of  Minnesota. 

The  conip.mv  is  well  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  and  appliances,  and 
has  erected  many  of  the  largest  buildings 
in  Swift  Current,  at  a  total  outlay  of  nearly 
$500,000. 

GRAHAM    AND   WOOD 

This  business  was  i-stalilishcd  .il  Suiil 
(.'urrent  in  i()i  1  I'V  Messrs.  K'dv  T.  Giahain 
and  Percy  G.  V\'oud,  real  estate  and  linan- 
cial  brokers.  Amongst  sales  made  by  them 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  160  acres  of  land 
at  $160  an  acre,  situated  i^  miles  west  of 
the  town,  which  was  resold  a  inonlli  later 
for  #240  an  acre.  'l"he  firm  also  negotiate 
loans  and  handle  trust  funds  and  clients' 
investments.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  native  of 
Ontario,  and  for  eight  yeais  was  engaged 
in  banking,  being  for  a  time  branch 
manager  at  Herbert,  Saskatchewan,  for 
the  I'nion  Bank  of  Canada.  He  is  a  J. P. 
for  Swift  Current  and  secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Wood  was  born 
in  Kent,  England,  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  with 
Lloyds'  Bank,  Ltd.,  and  the  Bank  of 
British  N'ortli  .America.  For  five  years 
alter  coming  to  Canada  in  1904  he  was 
manager  for  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America  at  O.ik  River,  Manitoba.  He 
then  studied  law  and  settled  in  Swift 
Current  in  1910.  He  is  a  commissioner 
for  oaths  and  secretary  of  the  local  Board 
of  Trade. 


L.   H.   GOOD 

Mr.  L.  H.  Good  left  England  for  Canada 
in  1900  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  became 
secretary  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Heubach,  manager 
of  the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Exhibition. 
From  there  he  went  ranching  in  Pinchc-r 
Creek,  Southern  Alberta.  In  lyoi  Mr. 
Good  volunteered  with  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent of  Baden  Powell's  Constabulary 
for  service  during  the  Boer  War  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  stayed  for  three  years,  of 
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wliicli  time  nineteen  months  were  spent 
in  the  tiekl  and  the  balance  in  civil  life 
in  Pretoria.  In  1904  Mr.  Good  returned 
to  Canada  and  settled  in  the  Goose  Lake 
country,  south-west  of  Saskatoon,  where  he 
f.irnicd  480  acres  of  wheat  lands.  After 
five  years  of  successful  farming-  Mr.  Cood 
>old  out,  and  in  1909  built  a  llour-niill  in 
Harris,  Saskatchewan.  Seeing  the  great 
possibilities  in  Hattleford,  Mr.  Good  sold 
his  mill  in  191 1  and  invested  everything 
in  real  estate  in  that  centre.  Seven  months 
later  real  estate  values  rose  so  rapidly  that 
the  assessment  of  $1,029,000  of  1911  was 
increased  to  $3,5(16,000,  thus  justifying 
Mr.  Good's  judgment.  Mr.  Good  makes 
,1  speciality  of  inside  propcrtv  and  British 
Caiuidiaii  investments,  and  has  built  up  one 
of  the  largest  businesses  in  Battlcford,  the 
average  profits  of  his  clients  in  1912  being 
over  200  per  cent,  on  capital  inveslcd.  Mr. 
Good  is  an  Englishman  and  was  born  in 
Hampstead,  London,  England,  in  i.s.Si, 
and  educated  at  the  Congregational  School, 
Caterham  Vallev,  Surrev. 


GRAVEL    AND   GRAVEL 

Messrs.  Gravel  and  Gravel,  of  Moose 
Jaw,  are  barristers,  notaries,  and  solicitors, 
with  an  inter-provincial  reputation.  The 
members  of  the  firm  are  Messrs.  Alphonse 
and  Emile  Gravel.  The  former  was  born 
in  Arthabaska,  Oiiebec,  in  1876.  He  was 
educated  at  Laval  University,  graduating 
as  B.A.  in  1896  and  LL.B.  1899.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Quebec  in  1899,  and 
practised  for  several  years  in  the  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Arthabaska  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
J.  C.  Noel,  who  is  now  the  District  Court 
Judge  at  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Mr.  .Alphonse 
Gravel  went  West  in  1907,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Saskatchewan  Bar.  Mr. 
Emile  Gravel  is  also  a  native  of  Artha- 
baska, where  he  was  born  in  1883.  He 
graduated  from  Laval  University  in  1902, 
and  took  a  law  course  with  the  New  York 
School  of  Law,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1906.  Realizing  the  value  of  a  new 
field  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Moose  Jaw 
to  practise  his  profession,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  the  following  year,  when  he 
joined  his  brother  in  partnersliip.  Messrs. 
Gravel  Bros,  are  largely  interested  in 
Gravelbourg,  where  they  have  established 
a  branch  ofiice  of  their  law  firm.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Gravelbourg  was 
named    after   the    Gravel    family,    having 


been  founded  by  a  brother  of  the  two 
partners,  the  Reverend  Father  L.  I>. 
Gravel. 

J.   H.   GREAVES 

The  firm  of  North  Jjattleford,  Sask.,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  J.  H.  (ireaves,  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  in  the 
Canadian  West.  Mr.  Greaves  is  a  man  of 
long  experience,  who  has  been  in  tlie  city 
for  many  years,  and  has  built  up  an 
extensive  business  as  a  realty  broker  along 
the    best   and   most   legitimate  lines.     The 


or  agencies  all  over  the  country.  In 
January  1913  Mr.  Greaves  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  England  and  opened  a  London 
agency  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Smith.  Mr.  (Jreaves  is  a  Yorkshire  man, 
and  is  anxious  that  his  friends  in  the  Old 
Country  should  participate  in  the  profits 
which  are  accruing  from  investments  in 
real  estate.  He  went  to  England,  as  stated 
above,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  and  the 
business  which  the  firm  has  since  done 
through  its  London  agency  is  evidence  of 
the  way  in  which  Canadian  investments  are 
being  appreciated. 


L.    H.    GOOD,    BATTLEFORD,    SASK. 

Mk,    L     H.    C.KMis    UIIILK,    THIi    BuAHD   IIF   TKAhl',    1 '.AT  I  LKl-UKI  >. 


firm  operate  as  brokers,  auctioneers, 
financial  agents,  etc.  They  handle  princi- 
pally farm  lands  and  city  property,  and  it  is 
said  for  them  that  although  they  have  done 
an  extensive  business  amongst  strangers 
and  foreigners,  they  have  never  sold  anv- 
thing  outside  the  mile  and  a  half  limit  in 
North  Battlcford.  The  firm  is  the  sale 
agent  or  owner  of  such  well-known  estates 
as  University  Park,  North  Battlcford 
.Annex,  and  Battleview  Park.  Mr.  Greaves, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
city,  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  and  fortunes  of  North  Battle- 
ford,  and  has  a  keen  knowledge  of  values 
and  prospects.  For  some  years  he  was  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Westaway,  but 
recently  bought  out  the  latter  gentleman's 
interest  in  the  business.  His  business  has 
steadily  grown,  and   he  now   has  branches 
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J.   T.    HALL 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hall  is  not  only  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Yorkton,  but  one  of 
its  active  real  estate  brokers.  He  is  also 
the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  investment 
and  insurance  brokerage  business. 


^ 


HODGE  AND  HEAL 

The  business  of  chartered  accountants, 
auditors,  liquidators,  trustees,  etc.,  con- 
ducted in  Moose  Jaw  by  Messrs.  Hodge 
and  Heal  fulfils  many  important  functions 
in  the  business  life  of  the  city.  The  busi- 
ness was  founded  in  1905  by  Mr.  \V.  E. 
Hodge,  Mr.  William  F.  Heal  joining  him  in 
partnership  in  1912.  Mr.  Hodge  was  born 
in  London,  England,  in  1883,  and  came  to 
Canada  in  1907,  settling  at  Moose  Jaw.     He 
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is  a  chartered  accoimt.'vnt  of  tlic  province 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  was  for  some  time 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw,  a  posi- 
tion wliicli  he  resigned  in  order  to  take  up 
his  profession  as  a  public  accountant  and 
start  the  present  business.  Mr.  Hod.ye  is 
the  Official  .Vssignce  of  the  judicial  district 
of  Moose  Jaw,  is  a  member  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Institute  of  Ch.irtered  .\c- 
countanls,  and  w.is  appointed  a  delegate 
in  11)12  to  the  convention  of  the  Dominion 
.\sso,i.i!i.iii- oi'  I'liartercd  .-Vccounlauts  held 


head  otVice  is  in  Toronto,  Ihroujjh  which 
operations  in  Kastern  and  United  Slates 
lands  are  controlled.  The  North  H.Utleford 
olVue  on  K'alUva)'  .\venne  is  the  centre  for 
the  control  of  the  Western  agencies,  which 
largely  handle  farm  lands,  situated  for  the 
giealer  part  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River  and  in  the  Xoilli-Wesl.  Messrs. 
Ilodson  iS:  Co.  hold,  or  control,  250,000 
acres  of  land  in  tlie  West  and  another  35,000 
acres  in  the  States  and  Cuba.  In  addition 
tliey  hold  large  tracts  of  thuber   counlry. 


T.  W.  HUTCHESON 

Ori,i.;iiiaily  eslablislied  in  Kjoj,  lliis  drug 
and  stationery  business  was  t.dien  ovii  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Ilutclieson  in  the  following  year. 
The  store,  which  covers  a  considerabli' 
.irea, occupies  a  siteal  the  corner  of  Klevenlli 
Avenue  and  Clie.ullc.  The  business  has 
grown  r.ipidly  .tinl  Ihc  iiiiiinvn-  li.is  in- 
creased 400  per  cenl.  since  the  present 
owner  took  over  the  store.  Five  assistants 
are  constantly  ein|il(>yc<l.  inchuling  two 
graduated       chemists,         Mr.       I  liilchesoii 
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at  Toronto.  Mr.  Heal  w'as  born  in  Eng- 
land, and  prior  to  joining  Mr.  Hodge 
was  Finance  Commissioner  tor  the  city 
of  Moose  Jaw. 


F.  W.   HODSON  &  CO. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Hodson  &  Co.,  of  North 
Battleford,  Toronto,  and  elsewhere,  are 
brokers  of  farm  lands  and  real  estate 
generally,  as  well  as  insurance  and  loans. 
The  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  operators  in 
the  Dominion,  and  has  connections  through- 
out the  United  States,  and,  through  agencies, 
in    England,    France,  and   Germany.     The 


GILBERT    H.    HUGHES,    SASKATOON. 
XiHsEs"  HoMKs,  Saskatoon*. 

Of  late  the  firm  has  concentrated  its  atten- 
tion mainly  on  Western  Canada  lands  in 
pret'erence  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  handles  large  loans  on  first  mortgages 
of  Sio,oooand  upwards.  Tlie  principal  in 
North  Battleford  is  Mr.  R.  W.  Hodson,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Hodson, 
junr.,  was  born  in  1886  at  Myrtle,  Ontario, 
and  received  his  education  at  Toronto, 
graduating  from  the  University  in  that  citv. 
He  went  to  the  West  in  igo8  and  was  located 
first  at  Victoria  and  subsequently  at  North 
Battleford.  where  he  now  resides  per- 
mancntl}'. 
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graduated  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  came  West  in  1902.  After 
spending  two  years  in  Winnipeg  and  a 
similar  period  in  Regina,  he  settled  in  Swift 
Current,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
councillors  appointed  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town.  He  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  holds 
a  cominission  in  the  27th  Saskatchewan 
Light   Horse. 


G.  H.  HUGHES 

One  of  the  most  important  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing contracting  businesses  in  Saskatoon 
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is  that  carried  on  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hughes, 
who  commenced  on  his  own  account  in  a 
very  small  way  in  1905,  and  has  grown  witli 
the  city  of  liis  adoption  until  he  is  now 
looljed  upon  as  tlie  oflicial  contractor. 

Among  some  of  the  earher  constructions 
erected  liy  Mr.  Hnglies  may  be  mentioned 
the  Clinksliill  Building,  tlie  city  power 
liouse.  tlie  water  tower,  standing  135  ft.  high, 
and  the  grand  stand  at  the  atliletic  grounds. 
This  stand  seats  some  6,000  people,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  with  regard  to  its  con- 
struction that  despite  the  great  care 
necessary  in  its  erection,  the  scarcity  of 
labour,  and  other  such-like  dillicnlties  onlv 
too  familiar  to  the  Western  builder,  Mr. 
Hughes  succeeded  in  completing  the  work 
witliin  five  weeks.  The  Blair  Apartments, 
a  $42,000  erection,  and  the  McKim  Building 
are  contracts  of  more  recent  completion. 

Mr.  Hughes  devotes  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  erection  of  better-class  residences, 
varying  in  value  from  |i2,ooo  to  $30,000, 
and  he  is  also  the  Saskatoon  contractor  for 
the  Canadian  City  and  Town  Property 
Company,  of  Liverpool,  England,  for  whom 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  erection 
uf  two  blocks  of  offices  and  stores,  which 
are  to  cost  not  less  than  #250,000. 

Mr.  Hughes  holds  considerable  property 
in  the  city  of  Saskatoon,  and  is  a  director 
and  large  shareholder  in  the  Canadian  Clay 
Products  Company.  He  is  also  well  known 
as  a  sportsman  and  has  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion throughout  Western  Canada  as  a  rifle 
shot.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Kille  Association  and  captain  of  the 
Saskatoon  Rifle  Club,  and  has  won  many 
important  events,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  1,000  yards  at  the  Dominion 
Rifle  Association  meeting. 


ISBISTER  AND  PRETTY 

Messrs.  Isbister  and  Pretty,  the  present 
large  and  important  firm  of  hardware 
merchants,  who  occupy  spacious  and  well- 
equipped  premises  in  Saskatoon,  commenced 
business  in  1903,  with  a  small  stock  valued 
at  not  more  than  $3,000,  the  original  partners 
being  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  John  Isbister, 
father  and  brother  respectively  to  the 
present  partner  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Isbister  came  to  Western 
Canada  in  1903,  and  was  appointed  as 
postmaster  of  Saskatoon  in  1905,  in  which 
year  also  he  was  mayor  of  that  city.  Mr. 
James  A.  Isbister  came  West  with  his 
father  and  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 


store  until  190S,  when  owing  to  his  brother's 
failing  health  he  took  over  the  management 
of  the  business,  and  in  1911,  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Pretty,  purchased  the  same.  Mr. 
John  A.  Pretty  was  formerly  with  the 
Canadian  Bridge  Company,  in  the  capacity 
of  superintendent  of  erection  of  steel 
bridges  in   the  West. 

At  the  present  time  the  stores  and  offices 
of  this  firm  cover  an  area  of  5,400  sq.  ft., 
while  the  stock  is  valued  at  some  $40,000, 
and  comprises  an  exhaustive  range  of  .shelf 
and  heavy  hardware,  such  as  builders' 
supplies,  in  which  the  firm  specialize,  and 
stoves,  ranges,  bar  iron,  pipes,  fittings,  and 


Westmount,  the  combined  sales  of  which 
have  averaged  $50,000  per  mouth.  The 
average  price  per  foot  was  not  more  than 
$5  when  these  subdivisions  were  offered 
to  the  public,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
sites  was  very  quickly  proved  when  in  a 
short  time  they  advanced  300  per  cent, 
on  opening  prices.  The  company  deals 
extensively  in  farm  lands,  and  advances 
money  on  this  class  of  property. 

The  Lcroux  Company  has  at  the  time  of 
writing  large  holdings  in  close-in  acreage 
adj.acent  to  Weyburn,  and  also  many  good 
business  sites  on  the  main  streets.  Several 
business  blocks   and    store    properties  are 
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all  manner  of  enamel  and  tin  ware.  They 
also  carry  other  lines  of  a  more  ornament.il 
character,  such  as  silverware  and  cut  glass, 
as  well  as  sporting  goods  from  all  the 
well-known   and  reli.ible   manufacturers. 


THE  LEROUX  REALTY  COMPANY 

Though  this  company  was  formed  as 
recently  as  191 1,  with  Mr.  W.  Leroux  as 
manager,  it  has  in  a  short  time  soundly 
established  itself  in  the  real  estate, 
commission,  brokerage,  and  insurance 
business  of  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan. 
Already  the  firm  has  placed  on  the  market 
the  fast-selling  and  high-class  subdivisions 
of  F-vanston,  Evanston  Park,  Hillcrest,  and 
64.S 


owned  and   managed  by   Mr.  Leroux  and 
large  rentals  are  derived  therefrom. 

Mr.  Leroux  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  but  has  spent  seventeen  years  in 
the  West.  For  two  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  quartz-mining  industry,  in  which  he 
managed  to  secure  sufficient  capital  to  take 
up  a  homestead  and  purchase  some  railway 
lands.  Selling  this  land  at  a  good  profit, 
he  turned  his  hand  to  store-keeping,  with 
which  he  occupied  himself  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Leroux  has  at  all  times  been  interested 
in  stock-raising,  and  to-day  he  is  the  owner 
and  operator  of  a  large  hog  industry  that 
has  proved  a  great  success. 

He  has  now  been  twelve  years  in 
Weyburn,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,   and    one    of    the    most    prominent 
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citizens,  renowned  for  the  part  he  luis 
always  played  in  advancinj;  the  interests 
of  the  eonmiunitv. 


W.    P.    CLAUDE    MACDONALD 

Mr.  \V.  1'.  Cla'ide  Macdonaici  is  one  of 
Wapella's  cliief  business  men.  and  is  in  tlie 
farm  implement  hue.  This  Inisiness  he 
estabhslied  in   1904   witli    Sio.ixxi   capital  ; 


the  wheat  yieldinj;  on  an  averajje  J5  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  the  oats  45.  Me  also  owns  a 
nice  private  house,  staudinjl  on  four  acres  of 
land,  within  the  town  limits.  Of  Scotch 
parentafje,  he  was  born  in  C'llasjjow  in  1877, 
but  educated  in  Wapella,  where  he  has 
resided  for  thirty  years,  lie  has  been  several 
years  on  Ihc  Town  Council  and  has  been 
elected  as  mayor  for  the  second  year.  Mr. 
Macdonald  belonjjs  to  the  orders  of  Masons 
and    the     Foresters.     His    father,    Donald 


laijje  ;.;i-ner,il  store,  covering  an  are.i  ol 
50  by  70  ft.,  in  Swift  Current,  and  compris- 
injj  two  lloors  and  a  basement.  The  slock 
includes  every  v.uiely  of  men's  and  hulies' 
wear,  boots  and  shoes,  iianUvare,  {groceries, 
provisions,  Hour  aiul  fuel,  diy  ^onds  and 
crockery.  Mr.  Macdonald  i^  a  n.ilive  ol 
Nova  Scotia,  and  was  in  business  in  the 
United  States  of  America  for  a  numbei  of 
years.  He  came  to  Western  Canada  in 
1905,    and    spi,Mt    M)nu-    time    in     K\j.;in;i 
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to-day  the  capital  is  $50,000  and  the  annual 
turnover  §25,000.  He  is  agent  for  many 
implement  firms,  but  chiefly  represents  the 
Massey-Harris  Company,  and  deals  in  every 
class  of  implement  or  machine  used  on  a 
farm,  from  steam  traction  engines  to  sewing 
machines.  He  also  sells  automobiles,  and 
is  himself  an  enthusiastic  driver  with  a 
reputation  for  speed.  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
two  sections  of  good  prairie  land,  of  which 
500  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  on 
which  he  keeps  twelve  horses  and  twenty 
head  of  cattle.  This  is  valued  at  $35,000. 
He  grows  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 


Macdonald,  was  a  well-known  Scottish 
landscape  artist  who  came  to  Canada  in 
iiS8i  with  a  considerable  fortune.  He  died 
in  1901,  sixty-live  years  of  age.  Mr.  \V.  P. 
Claude  Macdonald  started  his  career  with 
but  95,000.  and  has  increased  this  sum  to 
850,000  in  a  period  of  less  than  five  years. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  public  spirit  and  verv 
popular  in  the  district. 


J.   H.  MACDONALD 

This   gentleman    has  recently  opened    a 
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before  starting  his  present  venture  in  Swiil 
Current. 


RALPH    MANLEY    AGENCY,    LTD. 

The  Ralph  Manley  Agency,  Ltd.,  was 
among  the  first  Moose  Jaw  real  estate 
liinis  to  incorporate.  Papers  were  taken 
out  October  4,  1912,  placing  the  capital 
stock  at  $50,000,  and  legally  associating 
with  the  new  company  Mr.  Ralph  Manley, 
Mr.  Harold  F.  J-'ierce,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Hollingsworth. 


Mr.  Rulpli  Mauley  was  born  in  Ontario, 
but  came  to  the  West  in  nS86.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  few  men  who  foresaw 
Moose  Jaw's  rapid  "rowth,  and  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  future  of  their 
city  to  invest  their  money  and  time  in 
local  real  estate  at  a  period  when  every  one 
else  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  Moose  Jaw 
becoming  more  than  a  small  town.  In  his 
lust  venture  he  was  associated  with  other 
local  men.  but  later  started  alone.  In  Kjoc; 
the  K.dph  Manley  Agency  was  founded  to 
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selection  for  the  important  and  difficult 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Valuations  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Real  Estate 
Board.  The  firm's  reputation  for  honest 
and  accurate  valuations  is  shown  by  the 
constant  requests  from  business  men  all 
over  Canada  for  opinions  on  Moose  Jaw 
property. 

The  insurance,  financial,  rental,  and 
property  management  departments  of  Mr. 
Mauley's  firm  are  growing  at  a  rapid  rate 
and   have    an    enviable    reputation.      The 


which  to-day  ranks  amongst  the  most 
reliable  and  conservative  firms  in  Sas- 
katoon, was  formed  in  1909  by  the  gentle- 
men whose  name  it  bears  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  in  real  estate,  chiefly  inside 
city  property,  and  at  the  s  une  time 
handling  large  blocks  of  farm  land.  Other 
branches  of  the  business  are  insurance, 
loans,  and  mortg.iges.  Both  Messrs. 
MacDougall  and  liidwell  have  a  sound 
connection  with  clients  in  the  Old  Country, 
for  whom,  during  1912  alone,  they  invested 
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I.  Residen'lk  or  Mk.  A.  MalDotgall. 
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engage  in  the  allied  lines  of  real  estate, 
insurance,  and  loans. 

In  the  field  of  real  estate  the  Ralph 
Manley  Agency,  Ltd.,  is  maintaining  the 
reputation  already  established  by  Mr. 
Manley,  of  conservatism  and  reliability 
linked  with  thorough  foresight.  The 
company  deals  almost  wholly  in  close-in 
property.  Westmore  and  Hillcrest,  which 
were  put  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Manley  and 
his  early  associates,  have  records  of  success 
equal  to  any  in  Western  Canada. 

A  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Mr.    Manley's    judgment    is    held    is    his 


insurance  department  handles  all  lines  of 
insurance.  The  financial  department 
negotiates  builders'  loans  and  farm  mort- 
gages, and  invests  clients'  money  in  these 
securities  and  agreements  of  sale.  The 
rental  and  property  management  depart- 
ment handles  the  renting  of  residences, 
and  manages  apartment  and  business  blocks 
for  owners. 


THE   MacDOUGALL   BIDWELL 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  MacDougall  Bidwell  Company,  Ltd., 


over  $100,000  in  securities,  bearing  divi- 
dends from  6  per  cent,  upwards.  The  firm 
are  at  present  paying  close  attention  to  the 
industrial  section  of  the  city,  where  they 
hold  considerable  property,  but  will  take 
no  steps  for  its  development  until  some 
dozen  factories,  which  have  been  promised, 
commence  operations.  The  insurance 
branch  of  their  business  is  handled  entirely 
by  a  sub-manager,  who  is,  as  may  be 
supposed,  an  expert  in  practically  every 
line,  all  of  which  they  write.  Mr.  Bidwell 
tells  of  an  interesting  transaction  which 
illustrates  the  surprising  rise  in  Saskatoon 
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real  estate  values,  wliereiii  lie  sold  for  Mr. 
MacDoiijjall.  in  the  sprinj;  of  igio,  50  ft. 
on  Second  .\vcniie  at  Sjj.ooo.  Nine 
months  later  he  repurchased  the  s;iinc 
plot  at  S_?o.ooo,  and  it  is  at  present  bein,!» 
held  at  Sfo.ooo,  its  market  value  to-day. 
The  property  owned  by  the  company  is 
valued  at  8x10,000,  a  figure  that  is  increased 
to  $550,000  by  the  private  holdinsis  of  tlie 
two  members.  Mr.  .Vndrew  MaclX>ugall 
was  born  on  March  14th  in  the  year  1883, 
and  educated  at  Glasgow.  He  came  to 
Canada  in  ii)o;,  and  c.irried  on  business  as 
a  leather  merchant  in  Saskatoon.  He  was 
an  alderman  of  the  city  for  igi^  and  ic)!^. 
Mr.  Leonard  M.  Bidwell  was  born  at 
Snaresbrook,  Essex,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Shrewsbury.  He  studied  for 
his  profession  as  a  Civil  Engineer  at 
Birmingham  University.  Mr.  Bidwell 
came  to  Canada  in  1902,  and  was  engaged 
bj'  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwaj'  for  three 
years,  and  later  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway,  for  whom  he  was  resident 
engineer  at  Fort  William.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  of  the  city  Board  of 
Trade  and  of  various  local  institutions. 
The  firm  is  one  of  those  comprising  tlie 
Saskatoon  Real  Estate  Board. 


W.  and  R.  MARLOW 
This  business  was  established  in  1904  bv 
Messrs.  Robert  Marlow,  George  KUacott, 
and  William  Marlow,  for  the  supplv  of  all 
classes  of  lumber  and  builders'  materials. 
At  that  time  the  population  of  Swift 
Current  was  little  more  than  300,  and  the 
site,  which  is  now  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  street,  was  bare  prairie  land. 
The  constant  growth  of  the  concern  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  15  car- 
loads of  lumber  used  during  the  first  year 
increased  to  270  in  tlie  fifth  3'ear  after 
the  establishment  of  the  business,  whilst 
the  premises  now  cover  86,000  sq.  ft. 
Mr.  William  Marlow  is  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Swift  Current,  having 
held  office  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  in  1906. 

J.  G.   MAXWELL 

Mr.  J.  G.  Maxwell  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  Swift  Current. 
Born  in  Ontario,  he  came  West  to  Leth- 
bridge  in  1889,  and  finally  settled  in  Swift 
Current,   where    he    founded    a    furniture 


business  in  Eleventh  .\vonui'.  .\l  lli.il 
time  Swift  Current  had  nol  .itlaintil 
the  dignity  of  a  town,  and  Mr.  Maxwell 
occupied  the  position  of  overseer  of  the 
village  until  its  incorporation,  in  tlfecting 
which  he  gave  much  material  assistance. 
Mr.  Maxwell  has  large  investments  in  llie 
West  and  is  prominenlly  identitieil  wilh 
.some  of  the  progressive  movenieiits  in 
the  town  of  Swift  Current.  At  present 
he  is  carrying  out  a  project  involving  the 
erection  of  a  block  of  residences  to  be 
purchased  by  the  occupiers  on  a  deferred 
payment  system  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  years.  He  is  also  financially  in- 
terested in  several  local  industrial  ami 
commercial  enterprises. 


J.   B.   McCURDY   &   CO. 

This  linii.  which  was  established  at 
Moose  Jaw  in  1910,  in  which  the  part- 
ners are  Messrs.  ].  B.  McCurdy  and  H. 
Kaulhcck,  handle  all  classes  of  real  estate 
and  act  as  insurance  agents.  They  specialize 
in  transactions  in  inside  city  property,  and 
when  the  I'rairii;  Heights  property  was 
first  put  upon  the  market  two  years  ago 
they  sold  to  clients  lots  at  $80  which  are 
changing  hands  to-day  at  S500  to  $jco. 
They  negotiate  hrst  mortgage  loans  on 
city  property  and  farm  lands,  and  are  in 
a  position  to  investigate  capital  advan- 
tageously for  clients  in  mortgage  stock, 
agreements  of  sale,  or  real  estate. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  Provinces  thcv 
have  a  wide  connection,  both  partners 
being  natives  of  Nova  Scotia. 


McCUTCHEON     BROS.-FAIRBAIRN 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  business  of  McCutcheon  Bros.-Kair- 
bairn  Company,  Ltd.,  was  established  in 
Moose  Jaw  in  January  19:2  by  Messrs. 
McCutcheon  Bros.,  of  Calgary  and  Toronto, 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Fairbairn,  formerly  of 
BrockviUe,  Ontario.  The  company  deals 
in  real  estate,  specializing  on  inside 
city  property,  suburban  subdivisions,  and 
farm  lands.  It  has  live  subdivisions  in 
Moose  Jaw,  viz.  Lynbrook  Heights, 
Windsor  Park,  Hillhurst,  Council  Crest, 
and  Kingsway  Park.  The  company  also 
handles  farm  property  extensively  through- 
out Canada.  The  system  of  doing  business 
is  perhaps  unique  in  the  case  of  farm  lands, 


and  the  strict  adherence  to  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple has  done  more  than  .iinlhing  il:-e  tn 
win  for  the  company  a  high  reputation. 
K.uin  lands  are  sold  hv  I  he  MeCufchenn 
Bros.-Fairbairn  Conipanv,  Ltd.,  on  gu, nan- 
feed  field  notes  onlv.  In  the  case  of  selling 
lots,  whether  asked  to  or  not,  Ihev  insert  in 
every  agreement  foi  the  protection  of  out- 
side buyers  an  absolute  gnar.uilee  that  I  he 
lots  are  high,  dry,  and  conip.u'ativelv  level, 
and  within  a  stated  distance  of  the  post 
office  which  serves  the  particular  district. 
The  company  has  also  shown  a  keen  eve 
for  the  litness  of  things  in  ils  plans  for  the 
subdivision  of  the  estates  under  its  control. 
In  the  Kingsway  Park  subdivision,  for  in- 
stance, villa  lols  are  laid  out  to  conform  to 
the  contour  of  the  surrounding  hills,  the 
roads  being  surveyed  in  the  form  of 
crescents.  The  river  runs  through  the 
property,  and  it  has  enclosing  hills  on 
each  side.  The  Slrcel  Railway  Company 
has  recently  acquired  25  acres  of  this  pro- 
perty for  laying  out  a  recreation  park, 
where  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  pic- 
nicing,  boating,  and  bathing  in  summer, 
and  tobogganing  and  skating  in  winter. 
It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
an  English  syndicate  are  having  forty  high- 
class  residences  erected  on  a  portion  of 
this  property  which  they  have  bought. 
To  ensure  that  nothing  of  an  unsightly 
nature  is  erected  in  Kiiig>wa)',  the  com- 
pany has  taken  the  wise  precaution  of 
imposing  certain  restrictions  on  buildings, 
etc.,  and  plans  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
company's  architect.  The  firm  also  handles 
land  investments  for  clients,  advising  on 
same,  collecting  rents,  paying  taxes,  insur- 
ing properties,  and  looking  after  repairs 
for  absent  owners.  The  Moose  Jaw  busi- 
ness is  under  the  management  of  the 
managing  director,  Mr.  F.  E.  F.iirbairu, 
who  is  a  Canadian,  born  in  Perth,  Ontario. 
He  was  educated  in  Perth  and  BrockviUe. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  has  travelled  extensively 
throughout  tlie  .\nierican  continent,  and 
has  visited  every  town  and  city  of  impor- 
tance in  Canada.  He  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  wilh  the  great  West  of  the 
Dominion,  his  experience,  which  is  of 
such  value  to  the  company's  business, 
extending  over  twenty-seven  years. 


^ 


McEWAN,  AMOS,   AND  ROBERTSON 

One    of    the    oldest    financial    firms    of 
Prince  .Albert  was  founded  some  nine  years 
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ago  by  Mr.  T.  \V.  McEwan  lor  tlie  purpose 
of  operating  in  real  estate,  insurance,  and 
loans.  In  1910  Mr.  McEwan  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  the  following  year 
Dr.  .\mos  was  admitted  to  the  partnership. 
Tlie  tirni  pays  special  attention  to  inside 
subdivision  and  choice  city  property,  and 
carries  on  a  large  and  increasing  business. 
The  safe  and  cautious  methods  adopted  by 
the  lirni,  and  the  reliability  which  can  be 
placed  upon  all  its  transactions,  are 
responsible  for  the  high  reputation  and 
lucrative  business  it  enjoys.  The  private 
lioldings  of  the  members  of  the  firm  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  $170,000. 

Mr.  McEwan  was  born  in  Ontario  of 
British  parents.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  East  and  proceeded  to  Saskatchewan 
in  1902.  He  has  had  many  years  experi- 
ence in  real  estate  operations,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  values. 
Dr.  Amos  is  also  a  Canadian  from  the 
Eastern  provinces.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  where  he 
took  liis  degree  of  M.D.  of  1902.  Dr. 
Amos  went  to  the  West  in  1903  as 
physician  to  the  Bai  r  Colony.  Mr. 
Robertson  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  studied  at  Baltimore  ITniversity, 
where  he  graduated  as  D.D.S.  He 
practised  in  Eduionton  from  1903  to 
1906,  and  in  Prince  Albert  till  1910.  Mr. 
Robertson  has  given  much  attention  to 
public  affairs,  and  is  an  alderman  of  the 
cilv. 


THE    McKINNON    COMPANY 

The  history  of  tlic  McKinnon  Company, 
general  storekeepers  of  Weyburn, 
Saskatchewan,  is  one  of  remarkable 
growth  and  development.  In  1902  Mr. 
N.  D.  McKinnon,  employing  two  hands, 
opened  a  small  general  store  in  a  wooden 
frame  building  on  Third  Street.  Weyburn 
was  then  merely  a  scattered  village,  and 
its  total  population  was  only  150,  but  the 
West  was  just  beginning  to  grow,  and 
Mr.  McKinnon  was  determined  to  grow 
with  it.  His  modest  one-story  building, 
■55  by  52  ft.,  proved  quite  insufficient 
when  the  population  increased,  and  in 
1905  Mr.  McKinnon  extended  his  frontage 
another  26  ft.  and  added  an  additional 
floor.  At  the  end  of  another  three  years 
even  this  building  was  totally  inadequate 
to  the  business  needs  of  the  concern  and  it 
was  torn  down.  In  its  place  was  erected  a 
handsonie    brick   building,  which   became 


known  as  tlie  McKinnon  P)lock.  Weyburn 
continued  to  grow  apace,  and  the  business 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the 
large  and  modern  premises  were  rapidly 
outgrown.  In  March  1912  a  contract  was 
let  for  a  five-story  building  at  the  corner 
of  Souris  Avenue  and  Third  Street.  This 
cost  $100,000  and  was  built  as  fast  as  it  was 
possible.  In  this  magnificent  building, 
which  is  one  of  the  features  of  Weyburn, 
the  operations  of  the  company  are  to-day 
conducted.  In  1908  Mr.  McKinnon  took 
his  son  Norman  into  the  business,  which  a 
year  later  was  expanded  into  that  of  a 
general  department  store,  doing  a  retail 
and  mail  order  business,  similar  to  that 
conducted  by  other  big  stores  in  larger 
cities.  The  partnership  became  "The 
McKinnon  Company,"  under  wliicli  name 
it  now  trades.  In  the  store  on  Souris 
Avenue  over  100  hands  are  employed. 
The  operations  of  the  company  extend  over 
a  very  large  territory,  and  they  have 
important  business  connections  in  England, 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States.  The  founder  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  X.  D.  McKinnon,  was  born 
in  Ontario.  He  is  at  present  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Weyburn  Board  of  Trade, 
is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Club,  and  has 
been  mayor  of  the  town.  Having  come  to 
Weyburn  when  it  was  only  a  village,  and 
having  grown  with  it,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  Mr.  McKinnon  should  have  interested 
himself  closely  in  all  that  made  for  the 
welfare  of  the  place.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
worker  for  the  public  interests  of  Weyburn, 
and  the  keen  business  acumen  displayed  m 
his  own  affairs  has  always  been  at  the 
disposal  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  Mr. 
Norman  McKinnon,  who  was  born  in 
Ontario,  and  educated  at  Harbord  College, 
Toronto,  is  merchandise  manager  of  the 
company.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Club  and  also  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

R.   M.    MITCHELL 

Dr.  R.  M.  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Weyburn,  having  taken  up  a  homestead 
there  in  1S99,  and  has  seen  the  population 
of  that  city  grow  from  about  12  to 
^,000  people.  He  graduated  from  Trinity 
University,  Toronto,  in  1892,  and  practised 
medicine  for  seven  years  in  Dundalk, 
Ontario.  He  then  came  out  West,  and  for 
some  time  was  the  only  doctor  on  the  Sco 
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Line  between  Moose  Jaw  and  tlie  States. 
Dr.  Eaglesham  came  into  partnership  witli 
him  in  June  1903,  but  four  years  later 
Dr.  Mitchell  retired  from  medical  practice. 
He  was  the  first  Dominion  Land  Agent  in 
the  Weyburn  district,  which  position  he 
held  for  three  years.  He  also  opened  the 
first  drug  store  in  1899  on  the  Soo  Line,  was 
quarantine  inspector  for  two  years,  1901 
and  1902,  and  sold  out  the  drug  business  in 

1906.  He  is  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  tlie  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Ontario  ;  is 
a  Mason,  Oddfellow,  Forester,  and  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Club.  He  takes 
a  great  interest  in  all  sports,  and  is  an 
enthusiast  of  curling.  He  was  chairman  of 
tlie  Public  Schools  for  ten  years  and  also 
of  the  High  Schools.  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
mayor  of  Weyburn  in  11)04,  winning  by 
three  votes,  and  was  again  nominated    in 

1907,  when  he  was  elected  by  acclamation. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  provincial 
politics,  and  entered  the  Saskatchewan 
Provincial  Parliament  in  1908  as  a  Liberal, 
and  still  retains  his  seat.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Private  Bills  and  Railways  Com- 
mittee during  the  Session  of  1912,  and  was 
re-elected  in  the  Session  of   1912-13. 

FRANK   B.  MOFFET 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Moffet  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  successful  business  men  in 
Southern  Saskatchewan,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  progressive  town  of 
Wevburn.  He  was  born  at  Jordan, 
Ontario,  in  1870,  and  on  completing  his 
education  at  St.  Catherine's  Collegiate 
Institute,  was  a  school  teacher  for  eight 
vears.  He  then  spent  three  years  in 
business  training  in  Chicago,  and  went  to 
Western  Canada  in  1899,  settling  at 
Weyburn,  where  he  was  the  first  school 
teacher.  Mr.  Moffet's  main  idea  in  settling 
in  the  West  was,  however,  to  take  up  land. 
At  that  time  Weyburn  was  only  a  village  of 
a  few  shacks  and  land  was  plentiful.  It 
could  be  purchased  from  the  railway 
companies  at  $2.70  an  acre,  and  scrip  for 
thousands  of  acres  could  be  purchased  for 
a  trifle  from  the  half-breed  Indians.  Mr. 
Moffet  started  farming  in  1901,  and  at 
the  same  time  entered  into  real  estate 
operations,  the  first  land  sold  by  him 
yielding  a  good  profit  at  83  an  acre, 
although  the  same  land  to-day  cannot  be 
purchased  at  twenty  times  as  much.     Mr. 
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Moffct  secured  :i    liomestead   within   three 
miles  of  Wevburn,  and  lias  seen  the  town 
grow  in  all  directions,  and    embrace   the 
farms  of  the  pioneer  settlers.     He  has  been 
associated  very  closely  with  thi-;  wondirfiil 
expansion,  both  in  a  public  way  and  in   his 
capacity  as  the  leading  real  estate  operator 
of   the  district.     Mr.  MoflVt   was  the   lirst 
secretary-treasurer   of   the   town,   and   the 
first   secretary-treasurer   of    tin.-    Wevlniiii 
Hoard  of  Trade.     He  is  a  director  of  the 
Weybiirn   Security    Hank,  and    a   member 
of  the    firm    of    Thomas    Moffct    &  Co., 
who  are   located   in  several  of   the   small 
towns  west  of  Weyburn.     Mr.  Moffel  had 
one  of  the  larj^est  and  best  farm  properties 
in   the  district,  and  has  yet  several  large 
farms  in  the  Weyburn  district.     Speaking 
as  a  pmctical  f.irmer.  he  holds  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  belter  agricultural  land  in 
the  West,  and  he  sets  the  average  yields  for 
the   district   at    23    bushels    of  wheat,   60 
bushels  of  oats,  and   14  bushels  of  fla.\  to 
the  acre,  although  he  has  raised  40  bushels 
of  wheat  and   100  bushels  of  oats.    With 
long  experience  as  a  real  estate  broker  to 
guide  him,  Mr.  Moffct  says  that  Weyburn 
and  district  offer  the  greatest  field  for  loans 
in    America.      Money    on   first     mortgage 
securities  on  30  to  50  per  cent,  valuation 
will    net   8   per   cent ,   and    large   sums   of 
money   are   being    sent    in    by    the    large 
insurance   companies   of   Canada   and   the 
United  States  for  investment.     Mr.  Moffct 
himself  is  agent  for  the  Canada  Permanent 
Mortgage  Company,  and  for  several  of  the 
best  known  insurance  companies.     He  has 
marketed    the    subdivisions    of    Mountain 
View,  Connaught  Heights,  Westmount.and 
Chamberlain    Place,   and    has    still    much 
excellent  property  to  offer  to  the  public. 


division  upon  the  m.ii  kel  at  pi  ices  i.iiigiiig 
from  875  to  8125  per  lot,  and  some  of  the 
lots    have    already    changed    hands   at    as 


L'oinpany  s  operaticiiis. 


MONTGOMERY  BROS. 
This  real  estate,  financial,  and  insurance 
brokerage  business  was  acquired  in  1910 
by  Messrs.  F.  H.  and  H.  B.  Montgomerv, 
previous  to  which  it  had  been  carried  on 
for  four  3-ears  under  the  name  of  the  Great 
West  Realty  Company.  In  the  autumn  of 
1906  the  firm  put  upon  the  market  the  City 
View  subdivision  at  S35  a  lot.  Recently 
these  lots  have  changed  hands  at  $500, 
and  it  appears  likely  that  they  will  soon 
reach  a  much  higher  figure,  as  the  estate  is 
being  e.xtensively  built  upon,  and  the  street 
railway  is  being  extended  in  this  direction. 
In  June  191 1  they  put  the  Westmount  sub- 


Mi.  |i>lin  r..  NKK.ie,  consiilliiig  engineer 
nt  Oll.iw.i,  and  on  compleliuM  nl  Ihe  in- 
stall.it  1011  was  appoinleil  general  super- 
much  as  S300.  (Juite  recently  they  have  inteiulenl  ol  the  co 
offered  for  sale  the  Fairview,  Silver  Heights, 
Kothe.say  Park,  and  Crescent  Heights  sub- 
divisions, all  of  which  are  already  being 
built  upon.  The  lirni  own  several  iinpor- 
l.mt  city  lots  in  the  main  business  thorough- 
fares, and  they  aie  building  a  3()-siii(e 
block  at  Xortli  Hill.  Hoth  partners  were 
born  in  Ontario,  and  had  Western  ex- 
perience in  Winnipeg  before  settling  in 
Moose  Jaw. 


THE    MOOSE    JAW    ELECTRIC    RAILWAY 
COMPANY.    LTD. 

This  company  was  formed  in  1910,  and 
started  operations  on  September  4,  1911, 
with  a  service  of  four  cars.  T!ie  company 
has  its  own  power  plant,  in  which  are  used 
English  Diesel  oil  engines  of  a  capacity 
of  408  brake  liorsc-powcr  iiorni.il,  and 
generating  at  500  volts  direct  current. 
The  power  plant  is  in  two  units.  The 
operations  of  the  company  h.ive  been 
very  successful,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
statement  that  the  number  of  cars  was 
trebled  in  the  first  year,  and  another  500      and  insurance   agents.     The    partners   are 


MOOSE  JAW  SASH  AND  DOOR 
COMPANY 
This  til  111  was  louiided  in  Moose  Jaw  loi 
the  purpose  of  supplying  lumber,  builders' 
supplies,  and  interior  linings,  and  has 
shown  a  rapid  growlh  since  its  establish- 
ment in  .May  1910.  The  factory  covers 
an  area  of  82  by  (u)  ft.,  and  Ihe  Icitid 
covered  by  the  whole  establishment  is 
250  by  125  fl.  The  most  up-to-date 
niacliincry  has  been  installed,  and  2^  to 
;,o  hands  are  constantly  employed.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fllis,  is  a  native 
of  Ontario,  and  settled  in  Moose  Jaw  in 
1900.  He  owns  considerable  property  in 
the  city,  and  is  president  of  the  S.askat- 
chewan  (ilass  Supjily  Coinii.mv,   Lkl. 


MORTON.   DUNBAR   &   CO. 

This  linn,  which  was  established  in  1909, 
conducts  the  business  of  real  estate,  loan. 


horse-power  Die.sel  engine  was  installed. 
Furthermore  the  mileage  of  tracks  was 
increased  from  6  to  12  miles  in  the  first 
10  months,  and  is  now  being-  added  to  as 
fast  as  tlie  work  can  be  carried  out.  The 
complete  plant  is  housed  in  a  building 
250  by  62  ft.  The  building  comprises 
the  power  house,  car  barns,  machine  shop, 
smith}',  and  offices,  and  there  is  also  a 
cooling  reservoir  of  50,000  gallons  capa- 
city. In  September  1912  tenders  were 
called  for  the  erection  of  additional  build- 
ings to  double  the  capacity  of  the  car 
barn,  and  before  this  is  printed  the  corn- 


Messrs.  Benjamin  Morion,  Robert  C. 
Dunbar,  and  Arthur  W.  Longridge.  The 
firm  acts  as  agents  for  the  following  con- 
cerns :  loans— National  Trust ;  Nether- 
lands Transatlantic,  and  Prudential  Life, 
loans  departments  ;  insurance — Royal  Ex- 
change, Guardian,  Northern,  Harttord 
(U.S.A.),  Occidental  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, and  others.  Messrs.  Morton, 
Dunbar  &  Co.  opcr.ate  in  both  farm  and 
city  properly,  and  at  jiresent  hold  land  in 
and  about  Rcgina  to  the  value  of  $30,000. 
They  also  do  all  work  for  the  municipality, 
such    as    town    clerk's    duties,    etc.      Mr. 


pany  will  have  one  of  the  most  complete  Benjamin    Morton   was    born    in    1870    at 

and  compact   street  railway  plants  in  the  Motherwell,   Scotland,   and   was   educated 

western  provinces.     The  capitalization  has  there.     He   came   to  Canada  in   1891,  and 

been  increased  from  §500,000  to  |i,ooo,ooo,  for  some  time  worked  on  a  farm.     He  later 

the  money   for    the    project    being    raised  entered  a  store,  and  finally  in   1909  turned 

principally  in  Ottawa,  Ontario.     The  com-  his  attention  to  real  estate.     Mr.    Morton 


pany  employ  about  150  men  regularly. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Dion,  superintendent  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Electric  Railway,  L*d.,  was 
born  in  Ottawa  in  1884,  and  was  educated 
in  that  city.  He  graduated  as  bachelor 
of  science  at  McGiU  University,  Montreal, 
in  1909,  and  v^'ent  to  Moose  Jaw  in    1910 


is  secretary  of  the  Lumsden  Local  Im- 
provement Board.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  and  devotes  much  of  his  leisure 
to  curling  and  tennis,  at  the  former  of  whicli 
he  is  very  expert.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1870.  He  was  educated 
at  Musselborough.     Mr.  Dunbar  has  had  a 


as  resident  engineer,  having  charge  of  the      varied  commercial  experience,   which  has 
construction   of   the  plant  and  tracks  for      stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  real  estate 
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business,  in  which  he  has  achieved  his 
greatest  success.  Like  most  of  his  country- 
men he  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and 
is  particularly  fond  of  golf.  Mr.  Artliur  \V. 
Longridge  is  a  native  of  Waltliamstow, 
Essex,  where  he  was  born  in  1889.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  Heatli  College, 
London.  He  was  for  some  time  accountant 
witli  the  Allan  Line  Steamship  Company, 
and  came  to  Canada  in  June  1909.  He 
served  with  the  Roval  Bank  of  Canada  as 
teller  till  Kjii.  when  he  joined  his  present 
firm.  Mr.  Longridge  is  an  enthusiastic 
cricketer.  He  is  official  auditor  for  the 
district  of  Lumsden,  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  politics,  and  is  president  of  the  Lumsden 
Conservative  Association. 


W.  E.  MOUNTAIN 

Some  eight  years  ago  Mr.  W.  K.  Moun- 
tain established  a  real  estate  business  in 
Swift  Current,  where  he  has  since  been 
responsible  for  a  large  number  of  important 
transactions.  As  an  e.\ample  of  the 
increase  in  Saskatchewan  land  values,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  sold  Swift  Current 
property  to  clients  three  years  ago  which 
has  since  increased  in  value  by  over  500 
percent,  hi  June  191 1  he  sold  140  acres 
adjoining  the  town  limits  on  the  western 
border  at  S500  an  acre,  which  twelve 
months  later  realized  $1,500  an  acre.  One 
lot  in  Twelfth  Avenue  which  he  sold  in  Mav 
1910,  for  $700  has  to-day  a  market  value 
of  #10,000.  Mr.  Mountain  also  handles 
insurance  and  loan  business  and  the  invest- 
ment of  trust  funds  and  clients'  moneys, 
and  he  owns  considerable  propertv  in  the 
district  and  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Mountain,  born  in  Ontario 
in  1870,  and  educated  there,  came  West 
in  1892.  He  was  located  for  a  time  in 
Manitoba,  then  spent  ten  years  in  U.S.A., 
where  lie  was  engaged  in  railway  opera- 
tions. Finally  he  settled  in  Swift  Current 
m  1904.  where  he  has  since  been  interested 
in  real  estate. 


THE  J.  N.  NICOLAYE  REALTY 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  J.  N.  Nicolaye  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
was  incorporated  in  October  191 2  with  a 
capital  of  S  100,000  to  take  over  the  businesses 
of  the  J.  N.  Nicolaye  Realty  Company  and 
that  of  Nigel  B.  Young.  Mr.  Nicolaye  was 
born  in  Lewisport,  Kentucky,  and  has  had 


considerable  experience  in  organizing  sales 
forces.  He  commenced  in  the  real  estate 
business  at  the  beginning  of  1912  and  was 
at  once  successful.  Mr.  Nigel  Young  is  a 
native  of  Brighton,  England,  was  educated 
at  St.  John's,  Leatherhead,  and  for  five  years 
held  a  position  in  the  Colonial  Office  in 
London.  In  1908  he  came  to  Canada  and 
was  engaged  in  real  estate  business  in 
Montreal  previous  to  settling  in  Moose  Jaw. 
The  company  make  a  speciality  of  close-in 
business  property  and  investments  for 
Eastern  and  English  clients,  of  whom  they 
have  many,  their  English  clients  placing 
their  business  mainly  through  the  company's 
London  agent,  Mr.  L.  Loraine  Young,  of 
Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
The  J.  N.  Nicolaye  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
is  one  of  the  few  in  Canada  doing  a  general 
real  estate  business  which  has  experts 
over  its  various  departments,  such  as  tlie 
commission  department,  the  investment 
department,  the  building  department,  tlie 
architectural  department,  and  the  insurance 
and  loans  deparlments. 

F.  E.  PARTRIDGE 

One  of  the  most  progressive  businesses 


estimates  has  now  increased  to  three  times 
tliat  amount. 

The  opportunities  awaiting  the  careful 
investor  in  the  real  estate  of  Western 
Canada  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Partridge,  who  has  purchased  a  house 
and  five  acres  of  land  in  Qu'Appelle,  owns 
his  own  business  premises  and  their  site  on 
the  main  thoroughfare,  two  building  lots  in 
Regina,  five  in  Medicine  Hat,  and  a  320- 
acre  farm.  The  latter  he  has  rented  to  a 
tenant. 

Mr.  Partridge  was  born  in  the  township 
of  Oro,  Ontario,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  district.  He 
may  be  described  as  the  most  prominent 
maninOu'Appelle,  for  he  has  already  served 
his  third  year  as  mayor  of  the  town  and  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Library  lioard  and 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


^^ 


JAMES  PASCOE 

Mr.  James  I'ascoe,  mayor  of  Moose  Jaw- 
for  the  year  1913,  is  ojie  of  the  best-lcnown 
men  in  Southern  Saskatchewan.  He  is  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  he  was 
born  on   November  29,  1S63.     In   1875  ^^''• 


WILLIAM    MURPHY,    SASKATOON. 

VlKW   IN   .AVONU.^r.K  Sl"Iil>IVISH)N. 


in  Qu'Appelle  is  that  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Partridge,  a  dealer  in  .agricultural  imple- 
ments. Mr.  Partridge  opened  his  store  in 
1906  with  a    capital   of    $4,000,   which   he 
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Pascoe  came  to  Canada,  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education  went  West  to 
Saskatchewan  and  settled  in  Moose  Jaw  in 
1883,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
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tlic  present  great  city.  Mr.  I'ascoe  at  once 
engaged  in  farming,  on  the  rich  lands  at 
that  time  so  sparsely  occupied,  and  has 
since  been  very  successful.  He  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  development  of 
the  city  and  district,  and  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Farmers'  Klevator  Com- 
pany at  Boharm.  He  served  as  an  alder- 
man 1910-11,  and  was  elected  mayor  at 
the  beginning  of  U)ij;.  Mr.  Pascoe  is  a 
member  of  several  friendly  societies,  a 
prominent  Kreemason,  and  trustee  of  Zion 
Methodist  Church. 


condition  of  the  real  estate  marliet  in  tlie 
Western  Provinces  enables  Mr.  Perkins  to 
conduct  the  private  investment  of  money  in 
first-class  mortgages  showing  a  secure 
margin  of  50  per  cent,  and  earning  interest 
at  from  S  to  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Perkins  is  in 
tlie  verv  best  position,  too,  to  advise 
investors  as  to  loans  and  the  values  of  real 
estate  as  investment.  Although  a  young 
man,  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  development  of  Kstevan,  and  his 
public  services  have  been  recognized  by  his 
election   in   H)i2  as  alderman  of    tlie  city. 


PRINCE    ALBERT    REALTY    AND    COMMISSION    COMPANY. 
View  in  Prince  .Vlbkkt  Park. 


W.  J.  PERKINS 
Mr.  W.  J.  Perkins  practises  as  a  barrister 
and  solicitor  at  Estevan,  Saskatchewan. 
Born  in  Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  Manitoba, 
he  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  there,  and 
entered  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Munson,  Allan, 
Laird,  and  Davies,  one  of  the  largest  legal 
concerns  in  Winnipeg.  On  the  completion 
of  his  term  of  articles  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  went  to  Estevan  in  1909  when 
he  entered  upon  his  present  practice.  Mr. 
Perkins  is  at  present  solicitor  for  the  local 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  and  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  for  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
Ltd.,  a  local  company.  He  is  also 
representative  of  the  Canada  Life  Insurance 
Company,  dealing  with  loans,  and  solicitor 
for  the  Canadian  Mortgage  Investment 
Company  of  Toronto.  This  varied  e.xperi- 
ence,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of    the 


He  was  also  elected  vice-president  of  the 
local  Board  of  Trade  in  1912.  The  father 
of  Mr.  Perkins  is  an  Englishman,  and  has 
the  almost  unique  record  of  twenty-eight 
years'  service  as  official  court  reporter  at 
Winnipeg. 


PRINCE   ALBERT  REALTY   AND 
COMMISSION   COMPANY 

Although  e^l.ihlisheil  no  earlier  than  1910 
the  Prince  Albert  Realty  and  Commission 
Company  has,  in  its  comparatively  brief 
existence,  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
and  secure  position  among  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  The  partners,  Kenneth 
Weaver  and  Robert  Maclnnes,  e.xercise 
considerable  judgment  and  care  as  to  the 
class  of  property  handled,  and  confine  their 
attention  to  inside  city  property  and 
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acreage.  .Xnolher  biancli  of  llie  biisiiiess 
which  calls  for  ever-increasing  attention, 
and  which  is  under  expert  managenienl,  is 
llu-  Ine  .iiul  life  insurance  deparliiuiil. 
The  linn  represent  the  Anglo-Anui  ic.ni 
Fire,  the  Western  llnion  Fire,  the  Sovereign 
Life  of  Lonilon,  l-'.iiglaiul.  .nul  Lower 
I'liion  and  Rock  Guarantee  and  .\ccideiil 
Coiupanv.  For  tlie  latlerthe  Prince  .\lberl 
Realty  and  Conimissiou  Couii^anv  .ilso 
handle  loans.  A  stall  of  three  clerks  is 
emploved  in  Ihe  head  office.  The  com- 
pany has  connections  all  over  the  Dominidii. 
and  is  also  well  represented  in  Kngland. 
In  London,  Kngland,  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives are  the  Canadian  Finance  imd 
Land  Conipanv,  Ltd.  ;  in  Manchesler  Ihe 
agent  is  Mr.  W.  I.  11, itch  ;  and  in  Loiiddii, 
Ontario,  the  Western  Canada  Realty  Coni- 
lianvact  as  agents.  In  Prince  Albert  alone 
the  piivate  holdings  of  the  company  are 
valued  at  over  $100,000.  Mr.  IvenncUi 
Weaver  was  born  in  Colchester,  ICugland, 
and  lliere  received  his  primary  education. 
Ik-  ciiiie  to  Canada  with  a  little  capital  in 
ii)o-|  and  first  settled  in  Cobalt  as  a  broker 
in  mining  stock.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Prince  Albert  Club,  and  an  enthusiastic 
cricketer  of  no  mean  alnlitv,  having  played 
on  various  occasions  for  his  county  in  the 
Old  Country.  He  is  at  present  captain  of 
the  local  eleven.  Mr.  Maclnius  liails  from 
Argyleshire,  Scotland,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  came  to  Canada  and  went 
direct  to  Prince  Albert  in  1903,  where  he 
l.irmed  for  some  time.  He  is  a  member  of 
tlie  Prince  Albert  Club,  and  devotes  much 
of  his  leisure  time  to  motoring.  Both 
Messrs.  Weaver  and  Maclnnes  are 
permanent  residents  of  Prince  Albert. 


J.  A.  M.  PATRICK 

One  of  the  must  prominent  citizens  of 
Yorkton,  Saskatchewan,  is  Mr.  ].  A.  M. 
Patrick.  He  is  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  went  West  to  Yorkton  in  1H95, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion for  five  years,  and  also  studied  law 
under  Governor  Brown,  graduating  in 
1902.  He  was  mayor  of  Yorkton  in  the 
years  1908  and  1909,  president  of  the  Law 
Society  of  Saskatchewan  in  1911.  and  has 
been  a  Bencher  since  1906.  He  was  Pro-  j 
vincial  Grand  Master  of  the  Independent  i 
Order  of  Oddfellows  of  Saskatchewan  in 
1910,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Yorkton  in  1910,  191 1,  and  1912. 
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PICKETT    AND   SCHULL 

This  firm,  the  partners  of  which  are 
Messrs.  H.  Davison  Pickett  and  Harold  J. 
Schiill,  have  a  wide  connection  as  barristers, 
soHcitors,  and  notaries  public.  The  partner- 
ship was  formed  in  December  i()ii.  Mr. 
Pickett  was  born  in  Xew  Brunswick,  and 
graduated  B.C.L.  at  King's  College, 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1903.  In  the 
same  vcar  he  was  admitted  an  attorney 
of  Xew  Brunswick.  He  came  West 
in  1904,  and  in  1906  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Willoughb}', 
in  whicli  he  remained  until  May  191 1, 
when  he  retired  from  the  hrm  and 
opened  an  office  of  his  own  until  the 
present  firm  was  arranged.  Mr.  Pickett 
is  vice-president  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Bridge  and  Iron  Cjmpany,  Ltd.,  and 
secretary  of  tlie  Anglo-Canadian  Mortgage 
Investment  Corporation,  Ltd.  For  two 
years  he  w-as  a  member  of  the  Public  and 
Collegiate  School  Boards  of  the  city  of 
Moose  Jaw.  For  a  similar  period  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  at  the 
present  time  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  is 
actively  connected  with  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  since  1906  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Synod.  He  is 
also  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  and 
(ieneral  Synods.  He  is  a  captain  in  the 
95lh  Saskatchewan  Rifles,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  62nd  St.  John  Fusiliers, 
where   he   held   the  rank   of  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  SchuU  was  born  in  Liver- 
injol,  I'higland,  but  during  his  early  child- 
hood moved  with  his  parents  to  Guelph, 
Ontario,  and  from  there  to  South  Dakota, 
where  he  grew  up.  Enlisting  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  First  South  Dakota  Infantry  during 
the  Spanish-American  War,  he  served  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  until  the  end  of  the 
insurrection,  and  afterwards  took  up  the 
study  of  law.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1936  with 
the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  began  to  practise 
at  Minot,  North  Dakota.  During  the  vears 
1909  and  1910  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  He  removed  to  Moose  Jaw  in  the 
autumn  of  191 1,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Saskatchewan,  and  continued  the  practice 
of  law  in  the  present  partnership.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Rogers  Lumber  Yards,  Ltd., 
one  of  the  largest  retail  lumber  organiza- 
tions in  Western  Canada. 


LEWIS  RICE 
Mr.  Lewis  Rice  is  recognized  as  the 
leading  photographer  and  illustrator  of  tlie 
city  of  Moose  Jaw,  having  a  high-class 
studio  connection  and  a  large  clientele 
throughout  Western  Canada.  He  has 
executed  much  illustration  work  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  Moose  Jaw 
better  known  by  the  issue  of  many  series 
of  excellent  views.  Tiie  studio  is  artisti- 
cally furnished  in  dark  oak,  and  hung  with 
many  fine  samples  of  Mr.  Rice's  outdoor 
w'ork,  which  comprises  some  of  the  most 
artistic  views  of  the  grand  Western  scenery. 
Mr.  Rice  is  a  Canadian.  He  was  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  educated  there.  Subse- 
quently he  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  to  study 
photography  and  art  in  the  best  schools. 
Returning  to  Nova  Scotia  he  was  engaged 
in  his  profession  at  Truro  for  a  number  of 
years,  finally  coming  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1907. 
With  a  highly  developed  sense  of  the 
artistic  and  beautiful,  Mr.  Rice  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  schemes 
for  beautifying  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw. 
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ROBIN   HOOD   MILLS,   LTD. 

The  largest  ilour-imll  west  of  Winnipeg, 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  complete 
plants  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of 
grain  products,  is  that  controlled  by  the 
Robin  Hood  Mills,  Ltd.,  at  Moose  Jaw, 
Saskatchewan.  The  company  was  originally 
established  in  Moose  Jaw  in  igo8  as  the 
Saskatchewan  Flour  Mills  Company,  with 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bean  as  president.  This  company 
took  over  a  small  mill  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Donald  McLean  Company 
several  years  previously,  and  also  acquired 
the  business  of  that  concern.  Almost 
immediately  the  plant  was  enlarged  from 
a  capacity  of  150  to  500  barrels  daily,  the 
expansion  coming  just  at  the  right  time  in 
the  history  of  the  marvellous  development 
of  the  grain  trade.  In  the  following  year 
the  output  was  increased  to  1,000  barrels 
and  in  191 1  to  1,600  barrels.  A  350-barrel 
oat-mill  was  also  added  in  the  summer  of 
191 1,  and  the  company  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  verv  successful  season  when  disaster 
overtook  it,  the  mills  and  plant,  on  which 
so  much  capital  had  been  expended,  being 
burned  to  the  ground  on  December  15, 
191 1.  Undaunted  by  this  catastrophe, 
and  with  characteristic  Western  resource- 
fulness, the  company  immediately  acquired 


a  large  plant  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  which  had 
a  daily  capacity  of  500  barrels.  Here  the 
company  maintained  its  operations  as 
millers,  while  every  energy  was  devoted 
to  re-establishing  its  position  at  Moose  Jaw. 
The  Calgary  plant  was  increased  within 
90  days  from  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  to 
one  of  1,400  barrels,  and  immediate  steps 
were  taken  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  mills 
at  Moose  Jaw  on  a  larger  and  better  scale 
than  those  which  had  been  demolished. 
The  debris  and  ashes  were  hardly  cool 
before  men  were  at  work  clearing  the 
site  and  preparing  for  the  builders,  under 
whose  hands  a  splendid  new  building  began 
to  rise.  F;xperience  had  suggested  many 
improvements  in  buildings  and  plant,  and 
these  were  incorporated  in  the  new  mills 
without  regard  to  cost,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statement  that  approximately 
$750,000  was  laid  out,  the  plant  having  an 
initial  capacity  of  3,000  barrels  of  tlour  and 
350  barrels  of  rolled  oats  per  diem.  After 
the  (ire,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Calgary 
mill,  the  company  was  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  Robin  Hood  Mills,  Ltd., 
the  products  all  being  marketed  under  the 
trade  name  of  "  Robin  Hood."  With  the 
erection  of  the  new  mills,  and  the  installation 
of  perliaps  the  most  modern  plant  in  Canada, 
the  company  was  able  to  reach  out  for  an 
extensive  trade.  It  has  in  one  comprehen- 
sive plant  seven  distinct  factories,  viz. 
flour  mill,  oat  mill,  breakfast  cereal  mill, 
large  cornflake  mill,  a  50-ton  per  diem 
sug.ir  feed  plant,  a  tube  and  carton  making 
plant,  and  a  machine  cooperage.  The 
company  manufactures  all  its  packages  for 
cereals  and  other  products  :  and  in  its 
cooperage,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion, 
the  flour  barrels  are  entirely  machine-made, 
the  capacity  being  1,000  barrels  daily.  The 
name  "  Robin  Hood  "is  a  household  word 
throughout  Canada,  owing  to  the  almost 
universal  distribution  of  the  company's 
products.  The  sales  organization  of  the 
company  is  magnificent,  and  the  trade  is 
regularly  and  well-informed  of  all  that 
pertams  to  milling,  and  particularly  to  the 
company's  operations,  by  the  issue  of  a 
bright  monthly  magazine  entitled  The 
Robin  Hooii  A'cvnole.  With  mills  and  plant 
capable  of  producing  the  ver)'  best  goods 
in  any  quantit}'  ;  with  the  management 
keenly  on  the  alert  for  trade  developments  ; 
with  capital  to  meet  any  call  for  increased 
output  ;  and  with  the  very  best  methods  of 
handling,    pushing,  and    marketing   its   40 
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different  procliicts.  it  is  no  vvontlcr  llial 
tlie  Robin  Hood  Company  is  enjoyin};  ;i 
sinsiularlv  successful  career.  Tlic  employees 
permanently  at   work    nuiuber  about   700 

men. 

Mr.  F.  .\.  U^^^an,  the  president  of  the 
Kobin  Mood  Mills  Company.  Utd.,  is  a 
native  of  the  I'niled  States,  havin-  been 
born  in  New  Hampshire  some  7:!  years  ajjo. 
Mr.  Hean  has  been  in  the  milling  business 
for  about  40  years,  and  the  results  of  his 
experiences  are  evident  in  the  masniticeut 
plant  of  his  present  company.  He  is  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  r.S..\., 
and  is  one  of   the   oldest  millers   there. 

Mr.  ].  J.  Kovarik,  the  manajjer  of  the 
Moose  jaw  mills,  was  born  in  Minnesota 
in  1S81,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
millinil  trade  since  leavinj;  school.  Ho  has 
been  associated  with  M. .  Beans  enterprises 
for  over  i;  vears. 


THE    SASKATCHEWAN    BRIDGE    AND 

IRON    COMPANY.   LTD. 
The   business  conducted   to-day  by  the 
Saskatchewan   Bridge  and  Iron  Company, 
Ltd..  at  Moose  Jaw,  has  grown,  like  mo^l 
other    Western    enterprises,   from    a   very 
modest    attempt    to    fill    the   needs    of    a 
place  which,  at  the  lime  the  business  was 
founded,  was  almost  in^ignilicant.     Estab- 
lished in   1904  by  Mr.  (ieorge  Harrison,  it 
was  t^rst  known  as  the  Moose  jaw  Machmc 
Works,    Ltd.      Its  initial   operations   were 
confined   to   horse-shoeing  and  threshing- 
machine  repairing.     The  first  year's  turn- 
over was  only  Sg.ooo,  but  in  191 2  this  h;id 
crown  to  the  large  sum  of  S145.000.  ^'"^ 
The  turnover  for  1913  is  e.xpected  to  double 
this  sum.     The  company  was  reorganized 
in  Januarv  1912,  and  under  the  title  ot  the 
Saskatchewan  Bridge  and  Iron  Company, 
Ltd.,   at  once   commenced    to   expand    111 
every   direction,      .-^n   entirely   new   plant 
for  "handling    structural    steel  -  work    and 
bridge  girders,  etc.,  was  installed,  and   a 
new  building  with  a  floor  space  of  90  by 
200  ft.  was  erected.     In  this  is  housed  the 
plant,  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  with  a 
capacity  for  an  output  of  from  750  to  1,000 
tons   of    steel-work  per  month.      Later  in 
191 2  the  company  purchased  a  whole  block 
of  land,  and  on  this  is  being  built  a  foundry 
and  a  machine  shop,  which  will  enable  the 
company  to  handle  orders  that  will  keep 
300  men   busy   constantly.      There    is   no 
other  concern  of  this  description   in    Sas- 
katchewan, and  the  company  has  contracts 


lor  M.pplvn.g  materials  for  buildings  m 
Kegina,  Kdmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Prince  Albert,  North  Hattleford,  and 
Medicine  Hat,  besiiles  many  other  smaller 
towns  in  Western  Canada.  T'he  company 
has  supplied  about  So  per  cent,  of  the 
structural  steel-work  in  Moose  jaw. 

The  moving   spirit    of    the   company   is 
the  president  and  managing-director,  Mr. 
Harrison.    Mr.  Harrison  was  born  in  Norlh 
W.des  in  1S79.     He  was  educated  in  Cardiff 
and  graduated   M.K.  fiom  Cardiff  Univer- 
sity.     He    followeil   the   engineering   pro- 
fession   in    Cardiff    for    some    years,  and 
coming  to  Canada  in    190"!  was   employed 
by  the  Canada  Foundry  and  Kngineering 
Company  of  Toronto  Junclion  for  about  a 
year.      He  settled   in    Moose  Jaw  in    1904 
and  started  the  little  business  which  he  has 
seen  grow  so  rapidly  to  large  proportions. 
T'he  vice-president  of  the  company  is  Mr, 
H.      Davison     I'icketl,     Hie     well  -  known 
solicitor     of     Moose     Jaw.       Mr.     F-     <■■ 
Sterndale-Bennett  is  an  KngUshiuan.     1  le 
w;is    born    in     London    in     1884,   and    was 
educated  at  Derby  and  the  Central  Teclmi- 
cal  College,  London.     He  came  to  Canada 
in   1905,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged  with 
llie    Locomotive  Machine  Company,  Ltd,, 
of  Montreal.     Later  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Structural  Steel  Company,   Ltd.,  of 
Montreal,  but    proceeded    to   the  West   in 
1908,  and   sellling  in    Mo  .sc  Jaw,  entere.l 
tlic  business  of  whicli  he  is  now  secretary - 
treasurer. 


service  and  settled  in  Moose  Jaw,  and  also 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  before  the 
foundation  of  the  present  company. 


SASKATCHEWAN    GLASS   AND   SUPPLY 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

Since  its  eslal.Hsliiiient  in  M.iy  uji".  with 
the  object  of  supplying  all   kinds  of  glass 
and    builders'  materials,  this   business   has 
shown   a   rapid  growth.      For  the   twelve 
months    ended    June    30.    i9>2,    the    sales 
were     nearly    three    times    those    of     tlie 
previous  twelve  months.     The  main  ware- 
house,  a    modern    brick    building,   covers 
an  area  of  50  by   104  ft.,  whilst  a  second 
warehouse  covers  50  by  40  ft.     During  the 
spring  of    1913  a  further  story  was  added 
to  the  main  building.     The   firm   are  also 
contemplating  the  addition  of   a  bevelling 
and  leaded-light  plant  very  shortly.     The 
business  is'  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
H,  H.  Bamford,  who  is  an  alderman  of  the 
city   of   Moose   Jaw.      Born   in    Kochdale, 
Lancashire,  England,  he  came  to  Canada 
at  an  early  age,  and  for  live  years  studied 
law.      h/1899     he    entered    the    railvv.ay 
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ROYDEN   SCHULTZ 

Ml,     KuyiKii    Schiill/,    inan.iger    of    the 
Craik  branch  of  the  I'nion  li.ink  of  Canada, 
was  born   at    Belmont,    M.iniloba,  in   1884, 
and    was     educated     at     Wesley    College, 
Winnipeg.      He    eoinmeneea  his    business 
career  as  a  junior  clerk  in  his  father's  bank 
at  Baldur,  Manitoba,  and  joined  the  Union 
Hank's  service  in   KRv     VHicA  by  training 
and  natural  ability  for  important  poMtions 
in  bulking  circles,  he  was  quickly  single.! 
out    for    promotion,    and    111    1910    liecame 
manager     at     Tessier,       .\ller    one    year's 
service   in   this  capacity  he  was  promoted 
to  the  more  important  post  which  he  now 
holds  at  Cr.iik,     Mr.  Schultz  takes  a  great 
interest  in  all  branches  of  sport,  although 
he    confines    his    attention    principally   to 
football,  hockey,  and  shooting.     He  was  a 
member  of  the  team  which  held  the  hockey 
ehampionsliip    of    Saskatchewan    in    1906, 
He  is  also  a  keen  student  of  politics,  and 
is  popul.ir  ill  business  and  social  circles. 


THE    SECURITY    LUMBER   COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The   Security    Lumber   Company,    Ltd., 
was  formerly  the    Saskatchewan    Elevator 
Company,  which  was  established  in   1907, 
and   reorganized  under   its  present  title  in 
1910.      The   company  does   a  large    retail 
lousiness  in  lumber  and  building  materials. 
Its  head  office  is  at   Moose  Jaw,  where  a 
clerical  staff  of  twelve  is  employed,  but  the 
company  also  operates  in  over  fifty  yards 
throughout  the  province,     A  large  business 
is  done,  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  out- 
put  from   the   yards   in     1912    being    just 
double    that    of    the   previous   year.      Mr. 
C,      C,     Ingram    is    the    manager    of    the 
business.       He    was    born    in     .Vberdecn, 
Scotland,  in    1867,  and   came   to   America 
at  an  earlv  age.     He  has  been  connected 
with  the  lumber  trade  for  the  past  twenty 
years,   and   for    a    number    of    years   was 
located  at  Sauk  Center,  Minnesota,  U.S.A., 
coming  from  there  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1910. 


HENRY    Y.    SMITH 
A   prominent   ligure    m   the  commercial 
and    public    life    of     Moose    Jaw    is    Mr, 
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Heiirv  Y.  Smith,  who  conducts  the  busi- 
ness of  a  real  estate,  financial,  and  insur- 
ance broker.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  being  born  in  that  cnuntv  in 
1872.  He  was  educated  tliere,  and  coming 
to  Canada  at  an  early  age  completed  his 
schooldays  in  Ontario.  Twelve  years  ago 
he  settled  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and 
established  himself  in  business  at  Moose 
Jaw,  where  his  interests  are  now  large  and 
varied.  Mr.  S[nith  is  an  alderman  of  the 
city,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Saskatche- 
wan, director  of  the  Saskatchewan  Creamerv 
Company  and  of  the  Moose  |aw  Stores, 
Ltd.,  and  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Kxecutors  and  Administration  Trust  Com- 
pany, besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Real 
Estate  Board.  He  owns  extensive  farm 
lands,  and  is  at  present  farming  about 
3,?40  acres  comprised  in  six  sections,  his 
crops  being  mostly  wheat,  which  in  I()i2 
gave  him  a  yield  of  50.000  bushels.  Mr. 
Smith's  business  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  reliable  in  Moose  Jaw.  He 
held  a  quarter  interest  in  the  subdivisions 
of  Hillcrest  and  Westmore,  which  he  as- 
sisted in  putting  on  the  market,  and  he  is 
at  present  sole  owner  of  the  subdivision  of 
Ross  Park.  This  fine  propertv  is  situated 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  post 
ofiice  and  due  north  from  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Paved  streets,  electric  standards, 
water  supply,  and  sewage  systems  run  to 
the  boundary  of  Ross  Park,  and  the  owner 
has  reserved  an  area  of  40  acres  as  a  public 
park.  The  subdivision  is  laid  out  as  a  high- 
class  residential  district,  and  the  roads  are 
in  the  form  of  crescents.  There  are  build- 
ing restrictions  on  every  lot,  ranging  from 
$3,500  to  #io,coo,  and  these  restrictions 
also  prohibit  the  subdivision  of  the  lots, 
so  that  Ross  Park  is  liound  to  become 
what  its  owners  aim  to  make  it — one  of 
the  choicest  residential  districts  of  Moose 
Jaw. 


R.   H.   SMITH   &   CO. 

The  real  estate,  linancial,  and  insur.uice 
firm  of  R.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Moose  Jaw, 
have  mainly  specialized  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  inside  city  property,  with  satis- 
factory results  to  themselves  and  their 
clients,  the  turnover  aggregating  some 
months  as  high  as  $300,000.  It  was  tlie 
senior  member  of  this  firm  who  placed 
on  the  real  estate  market  the  property 
known  as  City  View,  comprising  100  lots. 


which  primarilv  sold  at  $60  to  $75  per  lot 
(in  October  1910),  and  vvhicli  about  a 
twelvemonth  later  readily  changed  hands 
at  $350  to  $450.  The  firm  has  done  an 
extensive  business  in  negotiating  first  mort- 
gage loans  on  cit\'  and  farm  propertv.  A 
separate  insurance  department  includes  the 
representation  by  the  company  of  no  fewer 
than  ten  favourably  known  insurance  com- 
panies, wliile  the  company  manages  for  tlie 
whole  province  of  Saskatchewan  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Saskatchewan  Casualty  and 
Boiler  Insurance  Company. 

All  the  partners  of  the  firm  were  born 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Smith  having  come  from  Svdnev, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer. He  was  connected  with  both 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Cirand  Trunk  Railwav  before  entering 
the  real  estate  field. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Scatchard,  also  a  member  of 
the  company,  was  born  and  educated  in 
London,  Ontario,  and  came  West  as  recently 
as  1909,  being  assistant  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Moose 
Jaw,  before  entering  into  partnership  in 
this  organization. 

The  thu'd  member  of  the  companv  is 
Mr.  R.  N.  B.  Younghusbiind,  who  is  a 
native  of  Ottawa,  Ontario.  His  expe- 
rience in  Western  Canada  dates  from 
1903.  and  for  some  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business. 
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HERBERT   SHELL,    LTD. 

Probably  no  lietlcr  example  of  a  fast- 
growing  and  successfully  advancing  busi- 
ness in  the  West  could  be  found  than  that 
of  Herbert  Snell,  Ltd.,  in  Moose  Jaw.  In 
sip(>  the  business  was  conducted  in  .1  small 
store  next  to  the  Union  Bank  on  Main 
Street.  Two  years  later  it  commanded 
larger  premises  in  the  Grayson  Block, 
and  a  further  move  to  gain  more  selling 
space  was  necessary  in  1909.  The  business 
of  the  company  has  increased  more  than 
fourfold  since  then,  making  it  necessary 
to  have  an  entirely  new  store  erected.  This 
modern  business  edifice  has  a  frontage 
on  Main  Street,  on  Hochelaga  Street,  and 
on  Caribou  Street.  The  structure,  which 
is  three  stories  high  with  a  basement,  has 
walls  made  of  reinforced  concrete,  capable 
of  carrying  three  additional  stories  when 
the  business  warrants  their  lieing  built. 
The  equipment  throughout  is  of  the  most 


modern  style,  with  a  private  telephone 
exchange,  lunch  room,  and  restaurant. 
Quartered  oak  fittings  play  an  important 
part  in  the  interior  economy,  while  steel 
forms  the  practical  basis  of  the  building. 
In  addition  to  the  many  lines  of  merchan- 
dise carried  by  the  Herbert  Snell  lirm,  it 
has  been  deemed  expedient  to  add  fur- 
niture and  home  furnishings,  groceries, 
china  and  glass  ware,  kitchen  hardware, 
millinery,  jewellery,  drug  sundries,  sta- 
tionery, confectionery,  and  men's  and 
boys'   clothing. 

Mr.  Herbert  Snell,  though  a  young 
Englishman,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  18S0, 
received  the  latter  part  of  his  education 
in  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  where  he  also 
began  his  business  career  in  the  dry 
goods  trade.  Coming  west  to  Winnipeg, 
he  was  employed  for  a  time  with  Messrs. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  after  which  he  was 
associated  with  Mr.  (lordon  Drysdale  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Having  travelled  for 
three  years  for  Messrs.  Gault  Bros., 
of  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  Mr.  Snell 
added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  West, 
especially  in  covering  the  ground  from 
Winnipeg  to  Victoria  with  his  firm's 
factory  hue. 

In  1904  Mr.  Snell  finally  settled  in  Moose 
Jaw,  forming  a  partnership  with  Mr.  R.  H. 
Clarke,  and  carrying  on  trade  under  the 
firm  name  of  Clarke  and  Snell,  previous 
to  the  founding  of  the  now  widely  known 
business  of  Herbert  Snell,  Ltd.  Mr.  Snell 
has  served  several  terms  in  the  capacity  of 
alderman  in  ihe  city  of  Moose  Jaw,  and  is 
a  director  of  the  Executors'  and  .Adminis- 
trators' Trust  Company.  He  has  been 
closely  identified  with  Y.M.C.A.  work, 
being  a  director  and  past  president  of 
the  association.  He  is  well  known  in 
military  circles,  being  major  in  the  9^th 
.S.iskatchewan  Rifles,  commanding  the 
Moose  Jaw  detachment  of  the  regiment. 


SNIDER   DOHAN,   LTD. 

In  1906  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Snider,  who  had 
been  a  successful  rancher  for  many  years 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Southern  .A.lberta, 
settled  in  Swift  Current  and  established 
himself  in  business  as  a  real  estate 
broker,  operating  under  the  title  of  the 
Swift  Current  Land  Company,  Ltd.  With 
an  intiuiate  knowledge  of  Western  con- 
ditions and  a  keen  eye  on  the  upward 
tendency  of  real  estate  values,  Mr.  Snider 
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developed  a  highly  successful  business.  In 
U)ii  Mr.  Tliouias  1'.  Doiian  joined  Mr. 
Snider  in  parlnersliip,  and  the  operations 
of  tlie  business  were  extended  in  every 
direction.  For  some  time  the  lirm  was 
known  as  Snider,  Dolian  i"^  Co.,  but  on 
January  i,  igij,  tlie  business  was  incor- 
porated and  conducted  under  its  present 
title.  Tlie  conipany  handles  all  classes  of 
real  estate,  insurance,  loans,  bonds,  and 
general  linancc,  but  specializes  in  inside 
city  property  and  warehouse  sites.  In 
this  connection  it  is  intcrestnig  to  record 
that  in  u)io  Mr.  Snider  purchased  from  the 


development  of  Swill  Current,  .iiid  is 
associated  with  many  public  movements, 
having  been  mayor  of  the  town  from  1909 
to  n)ij.  lie  is  president  of  the  Swift 
Current  h'.irmers'  Milling  and  Klevalor 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  is  a  director  of  tlie 
Stilling  Trust  Corporation.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Hoard  of  (lovernors  of  tlie 
Swift  Current  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  'I'homas  1'.  Dohan  was  born  in  D.iii- 
villc,  (Juebec,  in  1882.  He  was  educali.il 
there,  and  went  to  the  Western  Provinces 
in  u^);,,  ill  the  service  of  llie  Canadian 
I'acilic    Railway   Companv.      lie    IlimIKiI 


STEWART    BROS.,    NORTH    BATTLEFORD. 
Mu.  SiKWAur's  UKsn>Exci:. 


Canadian  Facific  Railway  10  acres  of  land 
at  Swift  Current,  adjoining  the  tracks  of 
the  railway  company,  at  the  rate  of  S250 
per  acre.  It  was  subdivided  and  laid  out 
by  the  tirm  strictly  for  warehouse  sites,  and 
is  worth  to-day  S50  per  frontage  foot,  or 
§12,500  per  acre.  Several  large  warehouse 
companies  have  purchased  sites  on  this 
tract  and  erected  warehouses.  Mr.  Snider 
also  purchased  in  October  191 1  one  half 
section,  or  320  acres  of  land,  situated  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  the  town.  For  this  lie 
paid  §19,200,  and  sold  it  in  April  191 2  for 
SSo.ooo.  These  are  two  striking  instances 
of  the  remarkable  increase  of  land  values 
at  Swift  Current.  Mr.  Snider  was  born  in 
Norfolk  County,  Ontario,  in  1862,  and  was 
educated  at  Simcoe  High  School.  He  was 
engaged  in  ranching  in  Southern  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  from  1883  to  igo6.  Mr. 
Snider  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 


extensively  throughout  the  I'rairic-  Pro- 
vinces, and  linally  settled  in  Swift  Cm  rent 
in  1907,  when  the  town  had  a  population 
of  only  about  600.  Mr.  Dohan  i>  a  director 
of  the  Moote  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  A.  M.  Snider  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  a  meinhcr  of  the  Swift  Current 
Board  of  Trade. 

WILLIAM    CHARLES    SUTHERLAND 

The  Hon.  William  Charles  Sutherland, 
B.A.,  M.L.A.,  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
Saskatchewan  public  life,  and  is  an  e.\- 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
that  province.  He  is  a  resident  of  Saska- 
toon, and  although  he  has  retired  from  legal 
practice,  is  a  conspicuous  member  of 
several  public  companies  and  associations. 
He  is  a  native  of  Embro,  Oxford  County, 
Ontario,  where  he  was  born  on  June  7, 
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iSd^.  .Ml.  .Siitherl.uul  w.i>  edue.iled  .il 
the  public  and  high  schools  of  Orangeville, 
Ontario,  and  ,it  McCiiU  University.  Hi- 
came  to  M.iiiiloba  in  iS.i^  and  slucheil  l.iw, 
being  ailiiiillid  to  the  Manitoba  li.u'  in 
1900.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Saska- 
toon and  w'as  admitted  to  the  li.n  of  Ihf 
Xoith-West  Territories,  lii  llie  divi'lop- 
ment  of  Saskatoon  and  the  rich  dislricls 
idnliguons  to  il  Mr.  Sullierlaiid  has  phived 
a  proininent  p.irl.  Whin  Sa>k:ili)iiii  was 
incorporated  as  a  tiiwn  in  1903  he  became 
its  first  secretary-treasuici .  In  the  fullow- 
ingyear  he  became  an  alderman  and  held 
ofhce  for  two  terms,  meanwhile  taking  up 
farm  lands  in  the  (lOose  Lake  district,  and 
being  largely  instrnmeiital  in  colonizing 
that  particular  area.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Saskatchewan  Legislature  in  1905,  and  was 
appointed  Deputy  Speaker.  He  was  re- 
elected in  190S,  and  became  Speaker, 
resigning  that  office  in  1912.  Mr.  Suther- 
land owns  a  large  wheat  and  stock  farm 
near  Saskatoon,  where  he  makes  a  speciality 
of  breeding  Yorkshire  hogs,  Clydesdale 
horses.  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  Shropshire 
sheep.  He  is  president  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  vice- 
president  of  the  Saskatchewan  Horse 
lireeders'  Association,  and  a  director  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Com- 
pany. He  was  also  president  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
and  was  recently  elected  vice-president 
of  the  new  Dominion  Winter  Fairs  Board. 
.Among  the  commercial  enterprises  with 
which  he  is  connected  is  the  Canada 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president.  In  politics 
Mr.  Sutherland  is  a  Liberal. 

5^ 

THOMAS   &  CO. 

The  ruin  of  Thomas  &  Co.,  aicliilects, 
civil  engineers,  and  real  estate  and  tiiiaricial 
brokers,  was  established  in  the  city  of 
Moose  Jaw  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Thomas,  who  is 
a  qualified  civil  engineer,  and  also  a  re- 
gistered Saskatchewan  architect  holding 
a  diploma  from  the  Koyal  Institute  of 
Canadian  architects.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
born  in  North  Wales  in  1870.  Before 
going  to  Canada  he  was  employed  by  some 
of  the  leading  railway  companies  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Vickers, 
Sons,  and  Maxim  in  their  town  develop- 
ment of  Barrow-in-Furness,  and  by  Lever 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  in  their  town  planning  of 
famous      Port      Sunlight.      Mr.      Thomas 
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reached  Caiuichi  at  a  lime  wlieii  theie 
was  an  urgent  call  for  men  of  engineer- 
ing skill,  and  for  eight  years  he  was 
engaged  on  tlie  railways  of  the  Dominion 
and  also  in  the  United  States,  at  different 
times  being  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  New  York  Subways 
Railways.  With  sucli  qualifications  of 
training  and  experience  in  constructive 
engineering  and  town  planning,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  well  equipped  to  enter  upon 
.1  business  career  for  himself  in  the  rapidly 
ileveloping  western  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
In  searching  about  for  a  town  in  which  to 
locate  and  establisli  his  firm  as  real  estate 
brokers,  Mr.  Thomas  quickly  saw  the  great 
possibilities  of  Moose  Jaw.  To-day  he  is 
confident  tliat  Moose  Jaw  is  destined  to 
become  the  Winnipeg  of  Saskatchewan, 
.md  he  and  his  firm  are  identified  actively 
with  all  projects  that  tend  towards  this 
development.  Mr.  Thomas  himself  is  em- 
phatic in  his  prediction  that  tlie  year  i()i5 
will  see  Moose  Jaw  witli  a  population  of 
at  least  60,000.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
I5oard  of  Trade  of  the  city,  and  takes  an 
active  interest  in  municipal  and  other 
public  affairs.  The  firm  of  Thomas  cS;  Co. 
conduct  the  general  business  of  architects 
and  real  estate  brokers,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  are  interested  in  the  handling  of 
mside  properties  in  Moose  Jaw.  They 
have  on  their  books  the  names  of  a  number 
of  English  capitalists,  and  have  established 
a  branch  office  in  London,  England.  The 
firm  also  has  a  branch  office  at  Estevan  in 
Southern  Saskatchewan,  and  are  paying 
special  attention  to  the  investment  of 
capital  for  the  development  of  the  lignite 
coal-fields. 

THOMPSON,    CAMPBELL,    SMITH,   AND 
BAKER 

By  the  amalgamation  of  the  interests 
of  two  old-established  firms,  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Baker  and  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Campbell,  who  had  been  in  the  city 
for  many  years,  a  business  concern  of  great 
strength  and  wide  range  of  operations  was 
brought  into  being  in  Moose  Jaw.  The 
four  gentlemen  named  have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  the  real  estate  business,  and 
are  particularly  well  versed  in  local  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Thompson  having  been  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Moose  Jaw.  The 
partners  deal  in  city  and  farm  properties, 
negotiate   loans,  and  are   agents  for  some 


of  the  largest  loan  companies  in  the 
Dominion.  They  maintain  an  investment 
department,  and  handle  private  funds  for 
clients,  investing  in  first  mortgage  securi- 
ties, wliich  net  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
also  conduct  an  insurance  business  in  all 
classes  of  policies,  such  as  fire,  life,  acci- 
dent, employers'  liability,  fidelity  guarantee, 
hail,  tornado,  and  contractors'  bonds.  .\n 
important  feature  of  their  business  has 
been  the  marketing  of  near-by  subdivisions. 
Norwood  Heights  was  introduced  by  them 
in  iQii,  and  lots  sold  at  $125  then  are  now 
selling  at  over  $250.  This  property  is 
situated  in  the  north-west  of  Moose  Jaw, 
one  mile  within  the  city  limits,  and  has 
shown  handsome  profits  to  those  who 
have  invested  in  it.  The  lirm  now  has 
on  the  market  the  subdivision  of 
Westview,  adjoining  the  new  industrial 
section. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Thompson  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  187.S,  and  came  to 
Moose  Jaw  over  twenty  years  ago.  He  is 
a  director  of  Industrial  Homesites,  Ltd.,  and 
is  a  member  of  both  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Real  testate  Board  in  Moose  Jaw.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Campbell  was  born  in  Ontario  in 
iiS8i.  He  was  educated  there  and  came 
West  in  1900.  He  spent  eight  years  in 
mercantile  business  in  Winnipeg,  and  then 
settled  in  Moose  Jaw.  He  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Industrial  Homesites,  Ltd., 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Real  Estate  Board.  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith  was 
born  in  Toronto  in  1864.  He  was  educated 
at  L'pper  Canada  College  and  Toronto 
University,  and  was  a  commercial  traveller 
in  Western  Canada  for  twenty-six  years 
prior  to  settling  in  Moose  Jaw  and  entering 
into  real  estate  operations.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  director  of  Industrial  Homesites,  Ltd., 
and  a  member  of  both  boards.  Mr.  W.  F". 
Baker  is  a  native  of  Napanee,  Ontario, 
where  he  was  born  in  1886.  He  went  to 
Manitoba  in  1892,  and  settled  in  Moose 
Jaw  six  years  ago,  since  operating  in 
general  financial  business.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Moose  Jaw  Real  Estate  Board, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Homesites, 
Ltd.,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 


LEVI    THOMSON 

Mr.  Levi  Thomson  was  elected  as  the 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  for 
the  Ou'Appelle  division  in  191 1  by  a 
majority  of  424  votes.     He  had  previously 
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contested  the  seat  in  1904,  when  he  was 
only  beaten  by  the  narrow  majority  of  28, 
whilst  he  was  defeated  by  only  20  votes 
when  he  stood  for  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment. From  1897  until  1904  he  held  the 
office  of  Public  Prosecutor  under  the 
Dominion  Government.  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  is  of  Scottish  parentage,  was  born  in 
Wellington,  Canada,  and  educated  at  the 
Rockwood  Academy.  He  studied  law  with 
Messrs.  Beatty,  Chadwick,  Thomson,  and 
Blockstock,  of  Toronto,  now  known  as 
Beatty,  Blockstock,  Fascott,  Calm,  and 
Cheswood.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
lirm  of  Thomson,  Kenned}',  and  Hord, 
of  Wolselev,  Saskatchewan. 


HAROLD  AUSTIN  TUBBY 

Mr.  Harold  Austin  Tubl^y  holds  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  Wolseley 
branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 
Born  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  1886,  of  fc^ng- 
lish  extraction,  he  was  educated  at  Duft'erin 
School  and  the  Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto.  Mr.  Tubby  started  his  business 
career  in  the  Ontario  Bank  in  1902,  and 
in  1904  joined  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  came  West  later, 
where  he  worked  from  junior  clerk  to 
manager.  For  four  years  he  was  manager 
of  the  Lemberg,  Saskatchewan,  branch  of 
the  LTnion  Bank  of  Canada,  and  has  held 
his  present  position  at  Wolseley  since  April 
1912.  Mr.  Tubby  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Council.  He  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  sportsman,  being  a  member  of 
the  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  for  wliom  he  rows  bow  when  in 
Toronto.  Besides  being  owner  of  his  own 
residence  in  town,  he  owns  a  farm  of  320 
acres  north  of  the  town  and  some  real 
estate  in  Prince  Albert,  and  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  West. 

THOMPSON   AND  CROCKART 

Among  the  best  and  most  widely  known 
firms  of  architects  in  Western  Canada  is  to 
be  counted  that  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Crockart,  who  occupj'  large  and  com- 
modious offices  in  Saskatoon,  where  they 
employ  a  large  staff'  of  skilled  assistants. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Thompson  was  born  and 
educated  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  which  city 
he  also  received  his  early  training  in  his 
profession  at   the    hands  of  Mr.  G.   P.   K. 
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Young,  A. K.I. H.. v..  tin-  renowned  .ucliilcil. 
Later  he  studied  cngineciinj;  in  llic 
Caledonian  R.iilw.iy  cnginci-i'.-iOlTicc.  under 
tlic  present  ni.m.iger,  D.  A.  Matliie>on,  wlm 
was  then  engincer-in-chief.  He  was  also 
for  sonic  years  contractor's  agent  anil 
engineer  on  tlie  Monhnain  Water  Works, 
India. 

Coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Thompson  com- 
menced operations  as  a  contracting 
engineer,  and  in  tliis  c.ipacity  completed 
iinpoil.uit    contract'^    I'or   llie   v.uions    r.iil- 


fession  at  the  art  schools  of  lulinlnirgli 
and  Glasgow.  Coming  to  Canada  in  i<)ii. 
he  joined  Mr.  Thompson,  since  wlien  the 
lirm  has  operated  under  its  present  title. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  an  associate  memlier 
(if  the  Institute  of  Civil  Kngincers,  and  both 
partners  are  registered  architects  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Saskatchewan  and  arc  prominent 
public  men,  taking  an  interest  in  all  thai 
appertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 


br.incli  at  I'mKe  lOdward's  Ul.uul.  Ili-- 
desire  In  cuMie  West,  however,  induced 
him  to  leave  the  Canailian  Hank  of  Com- 
merce, and  he  joined  the  I'nion  Haul;  of 
Canada  al  Hoissevain,  Maiiilcib.i.  lie 
shortly  after  went  to  Somis  as  aceouiil.uit, 
and  three  nuinlhs  later  went  to  Kegiiia  in 
the  same  capacity.  In  M.iv  1907  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  Asquith  (Saskat- 
chewan) branch  and  the  following  year  was 
transferred  to  the  management  at  Mile- 
stone,  Saskatchewan,     lie    was    entrusted 
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THOMPSON    AND    CROCKART,    ARCHITECTS,    SASKATOON. 
The  Citv  of  Saskatcox  Powkr  Hoise.  2.  Reixkouced  Concrete  Office  Buildixc,  ox  Thiejh  Aveni'E,  Saskatoon. 


ways.  It  was  not  till  1908  that  he  settled 
in  Saskatoon,  to  follow  his  profession  as  a 
civil  engineer  and  architect.  His  first  im- 
portant undertaking  was  the  preparation 
of  the  plans  for  the  City  Power  House  and 
the  supervision  of  the  erection.  He  has 
acted  as  associate  architect  on  a  large 
number  of  buildings,  of  which  the  more 
important  are  the  Cockshutt  Warehouse, 
the  Saskatoon  Mill,  and  the  Banks  of 
Montreal,  Hamilton,  Commerce,  also  the 
Union,  Royal,  and  Dominion  Banks. 

Mr.  Crockart  was  born  and  educated  at 
Stirling,  Scotland,  and  studied  for  his  pro- 


GEORGE   M.   UPHAM 

Mr.  George  M.  Upham,  manager  of  the 
Indian  Head  branch  of  the  Union  Hank 
of  Canada,  comes  of  an  old  English  family 
who  emigrated  from  England  in  1632. 
Upham,  the  town  of  his  birth  in  New 
Brunswick,  was  named  after  the  family. 
After  the  completion  of  his  education  in 
the  Nova  Scotia  High  School,  he  entered 
the  Old  Halifax  Bank  and  remained  with 
them  after  the  absorption  by  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  1903.  By  1906  he 
had  so  advanced  in  the  Bank's  service  that 
he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Montague 
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with  the  opening  of  the  W'ainwright, 
Saskatchewan,  branch  in  1910,  and  two 
montlis  later  took  over  his  present  charge 
at   Indian    Head. 


WILLIAM   GEORGE   VICARS 

The  interests  of  Mr.  William  George  Vicars 
in  Ou'Appelle  and  elsewhere  are  many  and 
varied.  Primarily  his  business  is  that  of  a 
lumber  and  coal  merchant,  and  he  has  also 
for  some  years  been  farming  with  con- 
siderable success.  He  is  the  manager  in 
Qu'Appelleforthe  Beaver  Lumber  Company, 
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operating  in  lumber,  building  materials,  and 
coal.      He  is  also  partner  in    the   firm   of 
Vicars  and  Morgan,  implement  agents  and 
dealers,  with   a   capital    of    #20,000.      Mr. 
Vicars  also  has  interests  in  Calgary.     His 
farnrs  comprise  two  sections,  and   he  has 
iSoo  acres   under    cultivation.     These   pro- 
perties are  partly  fenced,  and  on  them  are 
erected  a   house,  barn,  and    stables.      The 
raising  of   wheat  is  the  chief  industry,  but 
Mr.    Vicars   also   runs   80   head    of    cattle, 
^o    horses,    and    a    herd    of    swine.      Mr. 
Vicars     was     born     at    Lindsej',    Victoria 
County,   Ontario,   in    1865.      He    went    to 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan  in  1882  with 
no   capital,   and   after   working    for    some 
rears   started    farming    for    himself   on    a 
homestead.      In   the   growth    of   the    town 
Mr.  Vicars  associated  himself  very  closely. 
He    was   a    municipal    councillor   for   four 
years,  and   was    honoured    by   election   to 
the   mayoralty   in    191 1.      In  former  years 
he    served    as    reeve   of   tlie   municipality. 
In    1899    he     stood     for     tlic     Provincial 
Legislative  Assembly,  but  was   beaten   by 
a  very   narrow   majority.      He   is   a   Con- 
servative, and  continues  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics. 


F.  J.  WALSH   &   CO.,   LTD. 

One    of    the    important    business    enter- 
prises of  Moose  Jaw  is  that  conducted  by 
F.  J.  Walsh  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  coal,  wood,  and 
farming    implement    merchants.      It    was 
established  in   1906  by  Messrs.  F.  J.   and 
William    Walsh,    and    its    operations    are 
conducted  from   a   large   store   and   office 
liuilding   of    three   stories   and    basement, 
occupuying  a  site  of  32   b\-   90   ft.       The 
company  supplies    Lethbridge   and    Penn- 
sylvania coal,  while  its  wood   is   obtained 
principally    from    British   Columbia.     The 
business  employs  ten  hands,  and  has  grown 
largely  in   recent  years,  the  fuel  business 
doubling  annually.     Mr.  F.  J.  Walsh,  who 
manages    the     business,    is     a     native     of 
Ontario,  and  went  West  witli  his  parents 
in  1879.     He  settled  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1886, 
and  although  still  a  young  man,  he  can  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  city. 
For  some  years  Mr.  Walsh  was  engaged  in 
farming  and  ranching.     Then  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  left  that  company  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  to  enter  upon  his  present  business. 
He  is  a   prominent    Freemason,  an   Odd- 
fellow,  and   a    Knight    of    Pythias.      Mr. 
1  Walsh  served  as  alderman   of   Moose  Jaw 


for  three  years,  and  retired  from  the 
Council  in  191 2,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
his  business.  Mr.  William  Walsh  is  an 
uncle  to  the  manager  of  the  company,  and 
was  also  born  in  Ontario.  He  has,  however, 
been  in  the  Western  States  of  America  and 
Western  Canada  since  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  settling  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1882, 
became  one  of  the  pioneers.  Mr.  Walsh 
has  now  retired  from  actual  business.  At 
one  time  or  another  he  owned  some  of  the 
most  valuable  property  in  the  city,  and 
recently  sold  his  original  homestead,  com- 


The  real  estate  operations  of  the  firm 
are  confined  to  choice  city  properties  and 
valuable  residential  subdivisions.  Among 
the  more  important  subdivisions  placed 
upon  the  market  in  recent  times,  mention 
maj'  be  made  of  the  Central  Subdivision, 
which  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  best  resi- 
dential quarter  of  the  city,  and  on  which 
upwards  of  15,000  was  spent  in  improve- 
ments. Tlie  lots  were  originally  sold  at 
from  I75  to  $250  each,  and  are  at  present 
valued  at  from  #300  to  $1,000.  It  is 
possible  that  tlie   most   important   branch 


J.    G.    WAYNE    REALTY    COMPANY,    PRINCE    ALBERT. 
Spkcimes-  ok  Hoi.se  ekeciei)  by  the  Company. 


prising  320  acres,  adjoining  the  city  limits, 
for  $56,000. 


THE   J.   G.   WAYNE   REALTY  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  J.  G.  Wayne  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
is  one  of  the  leading  firms  dealing  in  real 
estate,  mortgages,  and  insurance  in  Prince 
Albert,  where  they  have  commodious 
offices  and  an  eflicient  office  staff.  Major 
J.  G.  Wayne  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bradshaw,  Finn,  and  Wayne  from  1907  until 
1910,  and  later  founded  the  present  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $[00,000.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Glanville,  the  other  member  of  the  firm, 
entered  into  partnership  in  191 1. 


of  this  company's  business  lies  in  the 
investment  of  capital  for  Old  Country 
investors.  This  has  always  been  judici- 
ously done,  and  the  number  of  such  clients 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  company  are 
the  Prince  Albert  representatives  of  the 
following  important  insurance  and  mort- 
g.age  loan  companies :  the  Employers' 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation  of  England, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Fire,  the  Montreal  Canada 
Fire,  the  British  Empire  General  Insur- 
ance, the  Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  both  life  and  loan  branches,  the 
British  Columbia  Permanent  Loan  Com- 
pany, the  Standard  Trusts  Company,  and 
the  Columbia  Insurance  Company  of  Jersey 
City  (Automobile). 
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Major  Wayne  was  born  and  received  his 
education  in  Derbysliire,  Kngland,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  was  in  tlie  Britisli  Army, 
and  saw  foreign  service  in  India,  Egypt, 
and  South  Africa.  Since  his  arrival  in 
Canada  in  1905,  he  lias  served  with  the 
c)5th  and  105th  Foot  Regiments,  and  at 
present  is  second  in  command  of  the  52nd 
I^egiment  Prince  Albert  Volunteers.  He 
is  also  widely  known  as  an  excellent  rifle 
and  revolver  shot,  and  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  Saskatchewan  Rifle 
Association. 

Mr.  Glanville  was  born  in  London, 
England,  and  educated  at  the  W'liitgift 
School,  Croydon,  and  King's  College, 
London.  He  had  several  years'  e.\perience 
with  the  Bank  of  Africa  in  their  London 
office,  and  this  has  been  of  very  consider- 
able value  to  him  in  his  present  position. 
Mr.  Glanville  came  to  Canada  in  igio,  and 
after  seven  or  eight  months  of  farm  life, 
joined  Major  Wayne.  He  is  fond  of 
motoring  and  all  branches  of  outdoor 
sport. 

GEORGE   WEAVER,  LTD. 

This  incorporated  company,  which  was 
established  by  Mr.  George  Weaver  in  igio, 
does  an  extensive  business  in  real  estate 
and  investments,  handling  many  valuable 
properties,  and  acting  as  agents  for 
Canadian  and  foreign  clients.  The  offices 
are  in  Saskatoon.  The  company  has 
holdings  in  all  parts  of  this  city,  and  also 
owns  in  Melfort  a  property  of  56  acres, 
all  of  which  is  within  the  city  limits,  and 
is  valued  at  over  $60,000.  Mr.  Weaver, 
the  principal  of  the  business,  was  born  in 
London,  t^ngland,  in  185O.  For  many 
years  he  was  travelling  as  a  manufacturer's 
agent,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  building 
trade.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1903,  and 
took  up  a  farm  of  320  acres  in  the  Temis- 
kaming  district,  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
He  was  president  of  the  Temiskaming 
Board    of    Trade,    1908-9.      Mr.    Weaver 


went  West  in  1910,  and  a  week  after  his 
arrival  in  Saskatoon,  opened  the  business 
which  he  now  controls.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Saskatoon  Real  Estate  Board,  and  is 
prominently  associated  with  many  public 
movements.  The  business  has  grown  very 
rapidly  under  liis  direction,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  March  of  191 2.  Many 
of  its  clients  are  residents  of  the  Llnited 
Kingdom. 

WEYBURN   REALTY   COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  Wcyburn  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
are  among  the  biggest  holders  of  real 
estate  in  Weyburn,  controlling  about 
$500,000  worth  of  property.  The  firm  were 
originally  known  as  W.  B.  Proctor  &  Co. 
until  incorporation  was  granted  in  191 2. 
Their  head  office  is  at  Toronto.  The 
president,  Mr.  W.  B.  Proctor,  was  born  in 
Ontario,  and  has  had  a  large  banking  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Charles  E.  H.  Bonne  is  manager 
for  Weyburn  ;  he  was  in  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  Ontario  for  ten  years, 
and  was  for  one  year  and  a  lialf  associated 
with  the  president  of  this  firm  in  tlie  bank- 
ing business.  He  was  born  in  Prince 
Albert,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  firm  h.mdle  close-in  city 
property  exclusively  and  have  a  good 
clientele.  When  this  business  was  operat- 
ing as  W.  B.  Proctor  &  Co.,  Mr.  Proctor 
foresaw  the  development  of  Weyburn  and 
raised  more  capital  in  the  East  in  order  to 
buy  up  large  tracts  of  land.  The  high-class 
subdivisions  placed  on  the  market  are 
Highfield  Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Strathcona 
Place,  all  within  one  mile  of  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  firm  own  and  have  put  on 
the  market  the  best  high-class  residential 
subdivision,  called  "  Riverdale."  Much 
money  has  been  spent  on  improving  this 
property,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  tlie 
town  and  facing  the  river.  The  streets  are 
boulevarded  and  are  100  ft.  wide.  The  lots 
have  a  froiit.age  of  66  ft.  and  are  very  deep, 


while  the  Hospital  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
property.  The  firm  also  own  considerable 
property  in  the  business  section  of  the 
town,  which  was  originally  worth  about 
$20,000  but  is  now  valued  at  $100,000, 
and  have  valuable  property  facing  the 
railw.ay  south-east  of  the  town.  They  also 
loan  on  first  mortgages,  a  form  of  invest- 
ment which  brings  in  8  per  cent,  guaran- 
teed interest. 


YATES,    LTD. 

The  business  of  Yates,  Ltd.,  of  which 
Mr.  Milwarde  Yates  is  president,  was 
founded  in  1901,  and  was  the  first  real 
estate  and  financial  brokerage  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Swift  Current.  The  company 
handles  principally  farm  lands  and  ranches, 
but  does  a  general  realty  business,  as  well 
as  handling  investments  for  clients.  Money 
for  Canadian  and  English  investors  can  be 
placed  by  the  compan}'  on  first  mortgage 
to  net  7  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  very  best 
security.  The  company  also  acts  as  agents 
for  property,  invests  trust  funds,  and  advises 
re  buying  and  selling  of  property.  Mr. 
Yates  is  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  where  he  was  born  in  1879.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Venturers' 
School,  Bristol,  and  came  to  Canada  in 
1901,  settling  at  Swift  Current.  Previous 
to  coming  to  Canada  he  saw  active  service 
in  South  Africa  from  1899  to  1901,  holding 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  Irish  Yeomanry.  At 
Swift  Current  Mr.  Yates  was  associated  with 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  town  and  then 
established  his  present  business.  He  owns 
two  ranches,  each  of  5,000  acres,  one 
situated  18  miles  nortli-east  of  the  town 
and  the  other  distant  north  31  miles.  On 
these  Mr.  Yates  breeds  stock  extensively, 
and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
breeder  in  Canada  of  the  American  saddle 
horse.  He  is  closely  associated  with  all 
public  affairs,  and  is  major  of  D  Squadron 
of  the  27th  Saskatchewan  Light  Horse. 
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A    BATTERY    OF    REAPERS    IN    SASKATCHEWAN. 


RIOR  to  the  year  1SS2, 
when  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Rail  \v  a  v 
built  its  line  through 
Southern  Saskatche- 
wan, the  site  of 
Regina  was  a  deso- 
late patch  of  virgin 
prairie  situated  in  a  vast  plain  given  over 
to  roaming  bands  of  Indians  and  an 
occasional  hunter.  The  settlement  of 
Western  Canada  had  scarcely  commenced  ; 
in  fact,  beyond  the  western  boundary  of 
Manitoba  the  white  population  of  Canada 
scarcely  amounted  to  more  than  8,000 
souls.  Immigration  to  the  N'orth  .American 
Continent  from  Europe  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Canada.,  especially  Ontario,  and  to  the 
United  States.  The  North-West  Terri- 
tories and  British  Columbia  were  prac- 
tically unknown,  inasmuch  as  to  the 
ordinary  immigrants  they  were  inacces- 
sible. 

Regina  first  came  into  prominence  when 
the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Xorth- 
West  Territories  was  transferred  from 
Battleford  to  the  southern  town  and 
when  the  headquarters  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police  were  established  there. 
Commercial     importance,      however,    was 
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not  to  come  for  many  years.  From  1SS2 
to  1897  tlie  growth  of  the  town  was 
almost  imperceptible,  manifesting  itself 
merely  in  two  or  three  small  business 
blocks,  a  very  few  moderate-sized  resi- 
dences, a  railway  >t.ilion,  a  police  station, 
the  Government  buildings,  and  some 
distance  awav  on  the  prairie  the  barracks 
of  the  N'orth-West  Mounted  Police. 
When  tlic  Qu'Appelle,  Long  Lake, 
and  Saskatchewan  Railway  was  built  and 
intersected  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
at  Regina,  the  town  became  the  dis- 
tributing centre  for  a  very  large  area, 
but  an  area  that  for  many  years  sup- 
ported only  the  scantiest  of  populations. 
.Afterwards  the  line  had  no  little  inlluencc 
in  laving  the  foundations  of  tlic  large 
wholesale  business  whicli  Regina  to-day 
trans.acts. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  there  commenced 
the  movement  which  in  a  few  short 
years  created  cities  and  towns  througli- 
out  the  West.  Gradually  the  trend  of 
immigration  had  been  deflected  from  the 
United  States  and  directed  to  Western 
Canada,  and  even  many  Britons  who  had 
previously  settled  in  the  southern  republic 
seized  the  opportunity  to  re-establish 
themselves  under  the  British  flag.  In 
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common  with  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and 
Vancouver,  Regina  beneiiled  from  the 
increased  immigration  to  the  West, 
(iraduallv  its  population  grew,  increasing 
from  2,645  in  1901  to  over  7,000  in  1906 
and  to  :o,ooo  in  1908.  Incorporation  as 
a  citv  was  obtained  in  1903,  and  in 
1905,  when  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  were  granted  autono- 
mous governments,  Regina  became  tlie 
political  capital  of  the  latter.  The  flood 
of  immigration  gatlicred  force  with  each 
succeeding  year  and  swept  across  the 
country,  developing  its  lands  and  building 
up  its  cities.  Already  well  known  as  the 
seat  of  Government  in  Saskatchewan, 
it  was  but  natural  that  Regina  sliould  be 
the  destination  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  new  arrivals.  From  10,000  in  1908 
the  population  of  the  city  increased  to 
12,000  in  1909,  18,000  in  1910,  30,210 
in  19U,  42,000  in  1912,  50,000  in  1913. 
and  to-day  is  probably  not  less  than  60,000. 
Practically  the  whole  of  these  60,000 
people  have  made  their  homes  in  Regina 
during  the  past  14  years.  The  increase 
in  population  was  naturally  reflected  in 
every  branch  of  industry  and  in  civic 
development.  For  example,  in  1904 
permits  were  granted  for  the  erection  of 
buildings   to   cost    $210,000,    in     1912    the 
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Many  railroads  racliak'  from  the  cily, 
for  none  of  the  three  great  railway  com- 
panies could  alYord  to  neglect  so  promising 
a  Iralljc  centre.  In  addition  to  the  main 
transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian 
I'acilic  Railway,  the  same  company  has 
bnilt  a  line  south-east  into  Manitoba  and 
another  north-west  to  Saskatoon  via 
Young.  The  Canadian  Xorthern  Railway 
runs  from  Regina.  Saskatoon,  I'rinee 
Albert,  and  also  cast  to  Winnipeg,  while 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  operates  a  line 
north-east  to  Melville  and  Yorkton,  and 
another  south-east  towards  the  Inter- 
national boundary.  Other  lines  are  also 
under  construction  or  projected.  The 
Canadian  Pacilic  Railwav  and  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway  share  a  l.iige 
station  that  cost  neailv  §250,000  to  build, 
while  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
announced  its  intention  of  building  a 
station  of  its  own  at  a   cost  of  §500,000. 

The  comparative  isolation  of  Regina 
must  be  advanced  as  one  cause  of  its 
rapid  development  and  a  reason  why  tliat 
development  should  be  maintained  in  the 
future.  Winnipeg  lies  357  miles  to  the 
east,  Calgary  4Q0  miles  to  the  west. 
Between  Regina  and  Winnipeg  is  onh' 
one  other  distributing  centre  tliat  has 
attained  or,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  is 
likely  to  attain  any  importance — Brandon. 
The  latter  city,  however,  is  well  over  200 
miles  distant  and  therefore  hardly  likely 
to  interfere  with  or  capture  any  of  the 
trade  of  Regina.  Between  Regina  and 
Calgary  is  Moose  Jaw,  a  larger  city  than 
Brandon,  and  one  which  has  doubtless 
offered  in  the  past  a  little  effective  rivalry 
to  Regina,  for  it  is  but  42  miles  away. 
Regina,  however,  has  very  much  better 
railway  facilities  and  is  in  no  danger  of 
losing  its  leading  position  in  the  province. 

Turning  to  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  the  city  as  it  appears  to-day,  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  in  some  respects 
Regina  differs  materially  from  other 
western  cities.  The  buildings  are  for  the 
most  part  more  artistic,  and  owing  to 
the  comparative  absence  of  "  skyscrapers  " 
it  has  avoided  the  incongruous  appearance 
presented  by  a  two-story  building  snug- 
gling at  the  foot  of  a  monster  edifice 
standing  120  ft.  high.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  to  erect  higher  buildings 
even  in  Regina.  The  McCallum  Hill  block, 
ten  stories  high,  has   recently   been   com- 


pleted, .iiul  it  is  .inticipated  Ih.it  iH-fini-  Ihr 
end  of  H)i4  a  second  ten-story  buiUling  will 
stand  as  a  l.mdmark  of  the  city's  progress. 
The  public  buildings  are  of  a  more  substan- 
tial n.i  lure  than  I  lie  in.ijority  of  those  devoted 
to  commercial  pursuits.  The  home  of  the 
Provincial  liovernment  is  one  of  Ihe  hrst 
buildings  towards  which  the  tourist  directs 
his  steps,  for  it  is  renowned  throughout 
Canada  as  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  structures  devoted  lo 
Provincial  ("loverninent.  Occupying  .1 
site  of  i(ki  acres  on  the  south  side  of 
Wascana  Lake,  and  witliin  the  city  limits, 
it  is  modelled  on  the  Kuglisli  Ren.iissance 
style  of  architecture  and  affords  a  pleasing 
and  most  dignified  spectacle.  Built  of 
Tyndall  stone — a  kind  of  limestone — the 
edifice  is  545  ft.  in  length,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  ifiy  ft.  high.  The 
central  portion  of  the  building  is  qS  ft. 
in  width  and  267  ft.  in  dLptli,  witli  a  wing 
on  either  side,  c.ich  222  ft.  long  and  72  ft. 
in  depth.  It  cost  the  citizens  of  Regina 
$5,000,000  to  erect,  but  for  this  sum  they 
have  obtained  a  building  of  which  they 
may  well  be  jiroud.  In  this  and  other 
(iovernmciit  buildings  ne.irly  600  people 
are  eniployed,  and  the  (lovcrnment,  the 
iiuinicipality,  and  the  railways  suppoit 
no  small  proportion  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion. 

Other  public  buildings  that  help  to 
beautify  the  city  are  the  post  oflice,  a 
substantial  and  handsome  building,  cen- 
trally situated  and  conveniently  arranged, 
and  the  City  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Canada.  There  are  also  the  Exhibition 
buildings,  which  are  situated  in  large 
grounds  of  100  acres  in  extent.  The 
Exhibition  grounds  are  well  patronized 
during  fair  times,  when  horse-races  arc 
held  on  the  fine  track  and  all  manner 
of  farm  implements  and  produce  exhibited 
in  the  buildings.  The  visitor  to  the  town 
should  not  fail  to  see  these  grounds, 
which  are  among  the  largest  of  their 
kind  in  the  West,  nor  should  he  neglect 
to  visit  the  barracks  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  the  scene  of  the  execution 
of  the  rebel  Louis  Riel  in   1885. 

There  are  many  institutions  devoted  to 
educational  purposes,  the  most  important 
being  Regina  College,  promoted  by  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  The  pro- 
vincial university  is  situated  at  Saskatoon, 
and  consequently  many  students  who  have 
passed  through  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  Regina  prefer  to  take  tiic 
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inur--es  al  K'l-giii.i  i.\>1U'l;i'  lli.iii  to  ruin  llie 
I'liiversitv  of  Sa>k.ileluw.Mi  ,nul  leside 
.iway  from  their  home  town.  I'he  college 
stands  in  25  acres  of  land  fronting 
Wasc.in.i  Lake  and  cost  over  (^275,000  to 
eiecl.  The  teacliing  staff  iiunihers  nearlv 
50  and  there  are  about  .\'n<  sluikiil-~  on 
the  books.  A  ladies'  residential  college 
in  connection  with  Regina  College  is  in 
cour.se  of  construction  al  the  time  of 
writing,  and  will  serve  .1  most  useful 
purpose.  Tlieie  are  eight  public  schools, 
a  Roman  Catholic  separate  school,  and  a 
collegiate  institute  or  high  school,  Ihe 
filler  being  a  parlicularlv  hue  building 
with  a  most  up-to-date  eciuipnienl.  It  is 
interesting,  as  showing  liow  cosniopolil.m 
are  the  western  cities,  to  note  that  children 
of  22  nationalities  are  entered  u|ion  the 
rolls  of  the  public  schools,  a  fact  that 
does  not  help  to  simplify  educational 
matters  in  Western  Canada.  Other  insti- 
tutions include  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 
which  is  a  boarding  school  for  girls,  a 
law  school,  a  normal  school  or  training 
college  for  teachers,  and  three  business 
colleges. 

Two  general  hospitals  and  several  priv.ite 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are  maintained 
in  the  citv,  the  two  larger  institutions 
being  under  the  management  of  the  city 
and  the  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal  respec- 
tively. The  former,  which  is  known  as 
the  Victoria  Hospital,  cost  ?i'i40,(XX)  to 
build  and  has  accommodation  for  100 
patients.  An  isolation  hospital  is  main- 
tained in  connection  with  this.  The  Grey 
Xuns'  Hospital  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$135,000  and  will  accommodate  84  patients. 
The  charges  at  each  are  identical,  viz. 
public  ward,  $i  per  day;  semi-private 
ward,  |2  per  day  ;  private  ward,  $3  per 
day. 

Regina  has  some  257  acres  of  land  set 
aside  for  park  purposes,  but  of  this  only 
62  acres  have  been  actually  laid  out  in 
ornamental  or  athletic  parks.  Forty-five 
acres  are  devoted  to  Wascana  Park,  which 
is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Wascana  Lake, 
and  is  gradually  becoming  a  most  attrac- 
tive resort.  Victoria  Park,  an  ornamental 
garden  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
contains  over  7  acres,  while  Dominion 
Park  has  over  8  acres  laid  out  for  games 
and  pastimes  of  all  sorts.  Regina  would 
appear  not  to  have  given  such  close 
attention  to  this  subject  as  other  western 
cities,  and  doubtless  feels  that  the 
proximitv  of  the  boundless  prairie  renders 
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it    uni]CCL';.>arv    to     provide     iiKuiy    open 
spaces  within  the  cit\'  limits. 

Public  utilities  are  largely  controlled 
by  the  municipality,  a  plan  that  is  proving 
entirely  beneficial.  The  waterworks  at 
Regina  are  a  striking  example  of  the 
civic  enterprise  of  the  West,  the  City 
Council  having  commenced  and  partly 
completed  the  construction  of  a  system 
which  will  ultimately  give  the  city  a 
daily  supplv  of  10,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
The  svstem  includes  a  dam  and  reservoir 
with    a    capacity    of     100,000,000    gallons 


5,000,000-gallon  reservoir  has  also  been 
built.  The  water  rate  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  house  supplied,  but  may 
be  taken  as  approximately  1 16  per  annum. 
A  large  electric  light  plant  supplies 
electricity  for  domestic  purposes  at  7 
cents  per  hour  for  the  first  300  kilowatt- 
hours,  and  6  cents  per  hour  subsequentlv. 
For  power  purposes  electricity  costs  5 
cents  per  hour  for  the  first  300  kilowatt- 
hours,  4  cents  per  hour  for  from  300  to 
600  kilowatt-hours,  and  33  cents  per  hour 
for  all  in  excess  of  600. 


P"or  lots  measuring  25  by  125  ft.  the  price 
at  the  time  of  writing  is  f  1,000,  a  very 
low  figure  indeed.  Many  firms  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  city's  offer  and 
many  warehouses  have  been  erected.  A 
number  of  factories  have  also  been  built 
both  in  this  section  and  elsewhere,  in 
which  a  large  variety  of  products  are 
manufactured.  Regina  is  too  new  a  city 
to  have  become  the  liome  of  any  special 
industry  or  even  any  special  group  of 
industries.  That  doubtless  is  a  condition 
that    will    come     later.       .At    present    the 
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which  are  situated  in  proximity  to  the 
springs  from  which  the  water  is  drawn. 
These  springs  are  some  8  miles  from  the 
city,  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  bj* 
means  of  a  15-in.  pipe  which  connects 
the  main  reservoir  with  two  intermediate 
storage  basins  having  respectively  a 
capacity  of  65,000  and  1,000,000  gallons. 
From  these  basins  two  cast-iron  mains 
10  in.  and  18  in.  respectively  lead  to 
the  city.  The  pumps  are  designed  to 
maintain  a  pressure  of  120  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  in  case  of  fire,  the  normal  domestic 
pressure     being    60     lb.     per     sq.    in.     .\ 


The  city  possesses  consideralile  property 
which  was  transferred  to  it  from  various 
sources  in  the  past  and  which  at  the 
present  time  forms  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able asset.  This  property  consists  of  320 
acres  which  has  been  laid  out  as  an 
industrial  and  wholesale  district  connected 
by  spur  tracks  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  Canadian  Northern,  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways.  In  this  district  the 
city  will  sell  sites  for  factories  and  ware- 
houses at  a  figure  very  much  below  the 
market  value  of  the  property,  provided 
it  is  developed  within  one  year  of  purchase. 
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surrounding  country  with  its  wide  variety 
of  demand  looks  to  Regina  for  its  supplies, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
commodity  in  reasonable  demand  else- 
where that  could  not  be  manufactured 
with  profit  in  the  political  capital  of  the 
fertile  province  of  Saskatchewan. 


ANDERSON,  LUNNEY  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  Anderson,  Lunney  &  Co., 
comprising  Messrs.  John  F.Anderson,  John 
F.    Lunney,  and  James   M.  Anderson,  real 
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estate,  liiiaiicial,  and  insurance  agents,  was 
established   in    n)02,  long    before    Regiiia 
was    a    city    of    the    clinH'nsioi\s   and  im- 
portance to  which  it  has  attained  in  recent 
years.      Besides    owning    a    considerable 
area  of  farm   lands   in   Saskatchewan   and 
.Alberta.  Messrs.  .\nderson,  l.unney  iS;  Co. 
have    extensive    properly    in    and    round 
Kegina.     One  of  their  properties,  Glenelm 
Park,  situated  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
the  city,  has  been  subdivided  for  subiuban 
residential   sites,   and   with    the   enterprise 
which  characterizes  all   tlie   operations   of 
the  linn,  this  line  estate  has  been  improved 
and  beautified,  until  to-day  it   is  one  of  tlie 
choicest  locations  around  Rcgina.  Last  j'ear 
no   fewer   than  19.000  elm-  and    ash-trees 
were   set   out,   and   the   lirm   also    graded 
26  miles  of  streets.    Anderson,  Lunney  & 
Co.    are   the   owners    of   a    large   number 
of   excellent   business   sites   in   the   centre 
of   the  city.     They   have   carried   through 
numerous  large  deals,  and  are  one  of  the 
most  important    real  estate    and    financial 
brokerage  concerns   in    Rcgina.     They  do 
a   large   insurance  and  loan  business,   and 
arc  in  a  position   to   place  small  or  large 
amounts   on   first   mortgage    securities   on 
either  farm  or  city  property  at  good  rates 
of    interest.     Mr.    ].     F.    Anderson    is     a 
Canadian,     and     was    born    in    Norwood, 
Ontario,    in    1S78.     He   was    educated    in 
his  native  province,  and  proceeded  to  the 
West  in  1903.     Mr.    Lunney   was  born   in 
Durham,  Ontario,  in  1878.     He  emigrated 
to  the  Western  Provinces  in  1904,  and  was 
with  the  International  Harvester  Company 
for  two years,  prior  to  entering  into  partner- 
ship  with    the    Messrs.   .Anderson  in  igo6. 
Mr.  J.  M.  .Anderson,  like  his  brother,  was 
born  in  Norwood. 
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SOLBI   J.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  Solbi  J.  .Anderson,  of  Rcgina,  who 
joined  the  Manufacturers'  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  1910  now  holds  the  post  of 
district  manager,  and  has  charge  of  an 
area  extending  from  the  city  of  Regina 
east  to  the  Manitoba  boundary  and  from 
Qu'Appelle  to  Bulyea.  In  191 1  Mr 
Anderson  wTOte  more  business  than  an}' 
other  of  the  company's  representatives. 
A  native  of  Ireland,  he  came  to  Canada 
with  his  parents,  who  are  large  farmers  in 
Manitoba,  in  1S87,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Winnipeg  High  School.  For  three 
years  he  was  a  teacher  in  Manitoba,  and 


for  fifteen  years  he  was  employed  as  .1 
druggist.  From  1905  until  1910  he 
conducted  a  store  of  his  own  in  Sj'dney 
with  considerable  success. 


AUGUSTUS    H.    BALL 

While  tlic  eihie.ilion.il  svsleiii  of  Sas- 
katchewan provides  a  maximum  of  local 
control  in  certain  regards,  mucli  adminis- 
trative work  is  kept  in  the  liands  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  in  whicli  since 
April  1912  Mr.  Augustus  II.  Hall  has  held 
the  important  post  of  Depiilv  Minister  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Ball  was  born  in  London,  Knglaiid, 
in  1873,  and  emigrated  to  Western  Canad.i 
in  1890,  continuing  his  scholastic  studies  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  from  which  he 
graduated   as   a   Bachelor  of  Arts  in   1895. 
Very  shortly  afterwards  be  began  his  life- 
work    as    an    educator,   commencing   as   a 
teacher    in    a    rural    scliool,   and    in     1903 
becoming  Inspector  of   Schools  on   behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  old  North-Wcst 
Territories.      In     lliis     capacity     he     was 
brought    very   closely    into    contact    vvitli 
wliat    is    perliaps    the     chief    educational 
problem  of  Western   Canada,  namely  that 
of   adapting   schools   to   tlic   needs   of  the 
large  number  of  foreign  settlements  in  the 
province.     The  work  of  assimilating  these 
settlements  so  as  to  make  them  cliaracter- 
istic  of   Canadian  national   life  must  begin 
in    the    public    schools,    and     Mr.    Balls 
intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  immi- 
grant  communities,    his   ability   to   regard 
the  subject  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
his  profound  conviction  of  the  importance 
of   impressing   tliem    with    the    benefits  of 
British      institutions,     and     his     practical 
familiarity  with  educational  methods,  have 
enabled  him   to    do    iiivahiahle    service    in 
the    promotion    of     a    rational    patriotism 
among    the   multitudes    who    are    making 
Saskatchewan  their  home. 

Mr.  Ball  served  as  Inspector  of  Scliools 
for  eight  years,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School 
at  Regina.  Meantime,  in  the  broader 
educational  arena  of  the  province  he  had 
made  his  influence  felt,  and  in  1907  was 
elected  to  the  first  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  an  office  whicli  he  still 
holds. 

In  1905  he  finished,  in  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  a  course   of   studies   leading   to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
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ol  Laws,  a  course  very  diieetly  related  h 
.mil  doubtless  chosen  for  its  bearing  011 
siicli  duties  as  he  now  pei  forms. 


BROOK    AND    ALLISON 

The     firm    of     Brook     ami   .Mli^dn    weie 
established     in     ii;o7,    at    Regina,    as    real 
estate  brokers,  and    also    for   the   purpose 
of    negotiating    loans,    and   acting    as    fire 
insurance   and  general  agents.     They  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  general  agents 
for  the  province  of  Saskalclievvan,  for  the 
Alberta  lands  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way,    and     handle     the     irrigated    farms 
between  Medicine  Hal  and   Calgary.     The 
firm  also  handle  improved  and  unimproved 
lands  in  all  parts  of  Saskatchewan,  and  the 
non-irrigated      lands      of      the      Canadian 
Pacific    Railway  in   Central   Alberta.     The 
Canadian  Pacific  Company  have  altogether 
in  Alberta  between  six  and  seven  million 
acres.     Some  idea  of  the  extensive  nalure 
of  Brook  and  Allison's  operations  may  be 
gleaned  from  tlie  fact  that  in  less  than  one 
month,     viz.     from     November     20th     to 
December  16,  191 1,  they  put  through  deals 
to  the  value  of  $175,000  in  the  Regina  city 
properly.     The    National    Trust    Company 
alone   paid  the    firm    $50,000    cash  for    a 
corner  lot  of  Cornwall  Street  and  Kleventh 
.\venue,      Regina.         Messrs.    Brook     and 
.Allison  also  handle  the  property  known  as 
Rosemont,     which      is      situated      directly 
opposite  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian 
Royal    North-West    Mounted    Police,   and 
sold  some  #200,000  worth  of  this  property 
alone  from  July  191 1  to  March   1912.     Mr.       11 
Brook  was  born  and  educated  in  England,       " 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  real  estate 
business  in  the  West  since  April  1907.     Ik- 
owns  a  good  deal  of  properly  personallv   in 
tlie  line  city  of    Regina.     Mr.  Allison  is  a 
Canadian.     He  has  had  a  long  experience 
in     real     estate     operations,    and     before 
becoming  associated  with    Mr.  Brook  was      ■ 
manager  in  Regina  of  the  National  Finance      H 
Company.     He  has  large  financial  interests      (I 
in  the  capital  city  of  Saskatchewan. 


H.    H.    CAMPKIN 

The  insur.uice  business  conducted  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Campkin,  wliose  head  office  is  in 
Regina,  extends  throughout  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan,  for  which  territorj-  he 
is   the   sole   agent   of    the    British    Crown 
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Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Campkin  also  carries  on  an 
extensive  business  as  a  real  estate  and 
financial  broker.  He  specializes  in  inside 
city  property  and  farm  lands,  handles 
investments  on  behalf  of  clients,  and  also 
negotiates  loans  and  places  trust  funds  and 
investments  on  safe  first  mortgages,  netting 
7  per  cent,  per  annum.  Mr.  Campkin  has 
had  a  wide  experience  of  real  estate 
operations  extending  over  20  years,  and 
his  advice  and  judgment  are  always  at  the 
disposal  of  clients.  Mr.  Campkin  was 
born  at  Melbourne,  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  in  i86y.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1884  and  settled  at  Indian  Head,  where 
he  entered  on  the  business  of  a  realty 
broker.  In  191 2  he  made  Rcgina  the 
headquarters  for  his  business,  as  being 
the  most  convenient  point  from  which 
to  operate.  Mr.  Campkin  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  province,  and  has 
held  many  positions  which  have  brought 
him  into  contact  with  people  and  given 
him  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  for 
over  13  years  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
municipality  of  Indian  Head,  served  on 
the  Town  Council  there  for  7  vears,  was 
again  secretary-treasurer  of  the  town  for 
2  years,  and  for  7  years  a  director  of  tlie 
General  Hospital.  Mr.  Campkin  has  been 
Diocesan  Treasurer  for  14  years,  and  was 
first  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  of  Saskatcliewan.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Board  of  General 
Purposes  of  that  order,  and  in  connection 
witli  linancial  enterprises  is  widelv  known 
as  vice-president  of  the  Assiniboia  Trust 
Company  of  Regina. 


CATHCART.  PRICE  AND  BOYD,  LTD. 

The  lirm  of  Messrs.  Cathcart,  Price  and 
Boyd,  Ltd.,  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  was 
established  on  January  i,  1912,  and  was 
incorporated  in  the  following  April  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $100,000  fully  paid  up. 
The  company  handles  all  classes  of  real 
estate,  specializing  in  Regina  business  and 
residential  property.  It  is  a  considerable 
landholder  in  the  province,  and  beside  city 
property  in  Regina,  Swift  Current,  and 
Wilkie,  owns  some  8,000  acres  of  the  best 
farming  land.  A  speciality  of  the  business 
is  the  handling  of  investments  on  behalf  of 
distant  clients,  the  company  buying,  selling, 
valuing,  and  advising  for  correspondents, 
or  carrying   out   improvements,   acting  as 


agents,  etc.  Trust  money  is  invested  on 
excellent  security  to  net  7  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  whole  of  the  business  is 
under  the  personal  management  of  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Cathcart  and  J.  G.  Boyd.  Mr.  Cath- 
cart was  born  in  Chatham,  Ontario,  1865,  and 
was  educated  there.  For  twenty-two  years 
he  w'as  engaged  in  the  banking  profession. 
He  went  to  the  West  in  1905,  and  for 
five  years  was  manager  for  the  province 
for  an  insurance  company.  Mr.  Boyd  was 
born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  1884,  and  came 
to  Canada  in  1904.  He  was  in  Winnipeg 
for  four  years  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  and  was  transferred 
to  Regina  in  1908  as  provincial  manager 
for  that  company.  With  Mr.  Cathcart  he 
founded  the  present  business  in  January 
1912. 

m 

COMPTON   AND   McNEIL 

This  lirm,  which  can  be  numbered 
amongst  the  most  enterprising  real  estate 
brokers  in  Regina,  vi'as  established  on 
March  i,  1910,  the  partners  being  Mr. 
John  D.  Compton  and  Mr.  George  H. 
McNeil.  The  firm  specializes  in  city 
property,  and  is  at  present  engaged  upon 
the  development  of  a  new  residential  sub- 
division known  as  Albert  F^ark,  situated 
some  little  distance  from  the  town  and 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  site  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  University.  Messrs.  Compton 
and  McNeil  have  a  number  of  clients  in 
the  East,  and  they  claim  that  in  investing 
for  these  distant  clients  they  have  never 
yet  shown  a  profit  of  less  than  25  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  entrusted  to  them.  Another 
important  branch  of  this  firm's  business 
is  the  insurance  section,  in  which  thev 
represent  the  following  standard  and  well- 
known  companies :  the  Germania,  British 
Empire,  Canadian,  Phcenix  and  Canadian 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  Accident  Companj-. 
Both  partners  come  from  Eastern  Canada, 
and  have  only  been  in  the  West  a  little 
more  than  half  a  decade,  although  their 
experience  in  land  operations  extends  over 
a  much  longer  period. 


N.    S.    EDGAR 

Mr.  N.  S.  Edgar,  one  of  the  best-known 
real  estate  and  financial  brokers  of  Regina, 
is  a  native  of  Chatham,  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  was  born  in  1S7S.  He  was 
educated  in  Chatham  and  Fredericton,  and 
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went  to  Western  Canada  in  1900.  For 
two  years  he  was  located  in  Alberta,  and 
was  subsequently  provincial  manager  for 
Saskatchewan  for  the  Mason  and  Risch 
Piano  Company.  In  that  capacity  Mr. 
Edgar  travelled  the  whole  of  the  country 
from  the  Manitoba  boundary  to  the 
Rockies,  and  became  peculiarly  familiar 
with  conditions  throughout  that  vast 
territory.  The  knowledge  thus  gained 
was  of  great  value  to  him  when  he  decided 
to  enter  the  field  as  a  real  estate  operator, 
and  has  since  proved  of  immense  benefit 
to  his  clients,  whom  he  has  advised 
regarding  the  selection  of  farm  lands  and 
city  property  for  investment  purposes. 
Mr.  Edgar  owns  and  farms  some  5,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Red  Deer  Lake 
district,  and  is  a  considerable  property 
owner  in  Regina,  where  he  has  resided 
since  1902.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Regina 
Real  Estate  Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  was  for  some  time  president  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Electric  Company,  Ltd.  He 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  North- 
western Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  and  in 
other  capacities  is  well  and  favourably 
known.  Mr.  Edgar  is  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  has  figured  prominently  as  president 
and  vice-president  of  a  number  of  sporting 
and  atliletic  clubs.  He  is  also  the  major 
commanding  "  C "'  Squadron  of  the  i6th 
Light  Horse.  In  his  business  Mr.  Edgar 
handles  all  classes  of  real  estate,  including 
inside  cit}'  property  and  wild  and  im- 
proved Saskatchewan  farm  lands.  He 
negotiates  loans  on  farm  and  city  property, 
and  invests  money  for  distant  clients  on 
first  mortgage  to  net  7  per  cent,  per 
annum,  a  large  proportion  of  his  clients 
residing  in  Scotland.  As  one  who  has 
resided  for  many  years  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Edgar  is  able  to  speak  authoritatively  of 
increases  in  values,  and  quotes  the 
following  instances :  In  October  1912  he 
sold  to  a  client  a  property  on  Sixteenth 
Avenue,  Regina,  for  $4,700.  On  November 
12th  it  was  resold  for  $5,800,  and  again 
changed  hands  in  the  same  month  for 
$6,400.  He  purchased  a  block  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Annex  in  1909 
for  $900,  and  sold  it  in  191 1  for  86,300. 
This  same  property  has  since  been  resold 
for  $12,000. 


GEDDIE,  McKAY,  AND   SMITH,  LTD. 

The  firm  of  Geddie,  McKay,  and  Smith, 
Ltd.,     was     incorporated     in    19 12    under 
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the  laws  of  S;»skatclic\vaii  to  cany  on  the 
business  of  real  estate  and  general  invest- 
ment brokerage,  including  trans;ictions 
in  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages.  The 
principals  of  the  lirni  formerly  comprised 
a  partnership  registered  as  The  Imperial 
Land  .md  Investment  Company.  The  firm 
aims  particularly  to  handle  securities  for 
Hritish  investors,  and  with  tliis  end  in  view 
has  opened  otVices  at  Liverpool,  and  has 
also  appointed  a  representative  in  London. 
Although  only  comparatively  a  young 
concern,     (ieddie,     McKay,     and     Sniilli, 


on  investment  securities  based  upon  Iheii 
close  association  with  VVeslern  conditions. 

W! 

THE  HOWELL  SMITH  COMPANY 
This  important  linancial  iiistilulion  w.is 
formed  at  Kegina  in  1912  by  Mr.  Howell 
Smith  with  the  object  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  operations  of  the  firm  of  Smith 
Bros.,  who  have  operated  in  farm  lands, 
city  property,  stock,  and  agiicultuial 
products    since     1903.      Despite    the    fad 


as  well  a>  in  real  estati-,  farm,  .iiul  lily 
properlv.  They  at  present  hold  the  sub- 
division known  as  tlie  Canadian  I'acihc 
Railway  Addition,  wliich  consists  of  about 
350  52-ft.  lots  1(1  the  soutli-wesl  ol  Ihe 
city  at  present  valued  at  ((15  to  #ji)  per 
front  foot.  .Although  tlie  parent  company 
of  Smith  Bros,  is  no  longer  nominally 
e.\taiit,  its  partners,  Messrs.  Howell  and 
F.  M.  Smith,  slill  h:ive  eoMsideiabit- 
interests  in  real  estate,  farming,  and 
ranching  apart  from  those  of  tlie  "  Howell 
Smilli  Company."     They  own  -jOo  ;icies  of 


THE    HOWELL    SMITH    COMPANY,    REGINA. 
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Ltd.,  have  already  won  an  enviable  place 
in  the  financial  world  by  their  policy  of 
never  offering  to  a  client  an  investment 
that  has  not  returned  a  substantial  profit. 
The  members  of  the  firm  are  all  Canadians. 
Mr.  Geddie,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
English  end  of  the  business,  was  born 
near  Brantford,  Ontario.  Mr.  McKay's 
birthplace  was  Stratford,  Ontario,  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  native  of  Ottawa.  All  three 
are  men  of  considerable  business  experi- 
ence in  Western  Canada,  and  give  to  their 
clients  the  benefit  of  their  sound  judgment 


that  the  company  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
it  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  province,  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  surprising  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  whole  of  the  capital, 
amounting  to  ^250,000,  is  subscribed 
bv  the  following  gentlemen  prominent 
in  financial  circles:  Messrs.  James  H. 
Delaboy,  J.  M.  McKillup,  J.  A.  McLauglilin, 
John  Mclntyre,  F.  M.  Smith,  and  Howell 
Smith,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Hastings.  The 
company  operates  extensively  in  the 
business  of  purchasing  agreements  of  sale, 
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land  about  two  miles  south  of  Kroiian, 
upon  which  they  carry  on  operations  in 
mixed  farming,  producing  grain  for  seed 
purposes  and  raising  Clydesdale  horses, 
for  which  purpose  they  have  imported  a 
number  of  prize  animals.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Lady  Richards, 
who  took  fourth  prize  among  three-year- 
olds  at  the  Highland  Agricultural  Show, 
Dumfries,  in  1904.  The  farm  contains  fine 
buildings,  is  nearly  all  fenced,  and  is 
valued  at  not  less  than  $60  per  acre. 
Messrs.  Smith  Bros,  have  reared  a  number 
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of  animals  which  liave  taken  important 
prizes  at  local  shows,  and  intend  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  stock-raising  in 
fnture.  They  also  hold  a  lialf  interest  in 
960  acres  of  fine  wheat  land  in  the  Percy 
Valley,  and  about  r.ooo  acres  of  rough 
prairie  land  in  (lie  Goose  Lake  district.  It 
is  the  intention  of  this  conipanv  to  produce 
vegetables  and  hav  for  local  consumption, 
whilst  for  the  storage  of  these  products  m 
Regina  they  have  erected  a  substantial 
warehouse  of  two  stories  and  a  basement, 
120  by  50  ft.,  located  in  the  Eastern  Annex. 
Mr.  Howell  Smith,  president  and  manager 
of  the  company  which  bears  his  name,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Barrie,  Ontario,  where 
lie  also  received  his  early  education. 
Being  keenly  interested  in  military  matters, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War 
he  joined  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 
and  went  to  Soutli  Africa,  where  he 
transferred  to  the  famous  South  African 
Constabulary,  with  which  corps  he  saw 
considerable  service,  gaining  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  He  returned  to  Canada  after 
touring  in  Europe,  and  took  up  a  farm 
at  Weyburn,  but  in  1905  entered  the  real 
estate  business.  He  was  financially  and 
actively  connected  with  a  prominent  firm 
which  in  the  year  1906  handled  over 
150,000  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which 
represented  an  enormous  sum.  Mr.  Howell 
Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Regina  Real 
Estate  Board.  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith  was  born 
and  educated  at  Barrie,  Ontario.  He  at 
present  holds  the  position  of  manager  of 
the  Regina  Brokerage  and  Mortgage 
Company. 

THE   KERR   LAND   COMPANY 

This  business  was  esl.dilished  in  1902 
by  Mr.  L.  \'.  Kerr,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  real  estate  and  t'manci.il 
brokerage  agencies  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
company  handles  exclusively  inside  city 
properties  and  farm  lands.  Mr.  Kerr  is 
a  native  of  Ontario,  and  was  educated 
there.  He  went  west  in  1902  and  settled 
in  Regina,  at  once  founding  his  present 
business.  Mr.  Kerr  is  president  of  the 
Kerr,  Patton  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Western  Hospital  and  Accident  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  the  R.  J.  Lecky  Construction  and 
Engineering  Company,  Ltd.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Calgary,  and  the  Twin  City  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  and 
other  companies.     He  is  a  member  of  the 


Regina  Board  of  Trade,  and  associate 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Necessarily,  in  view  of  his  many  business 
interests  and  long  experience  of  local 
conditions,  Mr.  Kerr  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  estate  values  in  Regina,  and 
in  view  of  some  of  his  latest  property 
transactions  he  is  justified  in  the  optimistic 
views  he  holds  of  the  future  of  Regina 
and  the  great  West  generally.  In  1909  the 
Kerr  Land  Company  sold  a  property  on 
Smith  Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue  for 
$7,000  and  resold  it  in  1912  for  #100,000. 
Another    lot,   at    the    corner   of    Cornwall 


MacCallum  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
in  Regina  city  and  suburban  property 
under  the  business  title  of  MacCallum  & 
Co.  In  1909  Mr.  George  S.  Bolton  joined 
the  firm,  which  then  continued  operations 
under  its  present  denomination.  One  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  transaction  carried 
through  by  this  firm  was  the  sale  of  Section 
21,  615  acres  of  land  immediately  west  of 
the  Royal  Xorth-West  Mounted  Police 
Barracks  at  the  price  of  8500  per  acre. 
Messrs.  MacCallum  and  Bolton  entered  into 
negotiations  with  an  important  financial 
institution   of   London,  England,  who  sent 
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ViKW  LOOKINC   TOUAKDS  WEST   JIlHROK   FROM   XKAU   GKANU  TlilXK   PACIFIC  DEPOT, 


and  Eleventh  Avenue  was  sold  for  $40,000, 
and  one  year  later  was  bought  by  the 
Canada  Life  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  for 
$156,250.  The  company  handles  clients' 
investments  on  a  straight  percentage 
charge  to  the  investor  only,  and  places 
trust  funds  on  safe  mortgage  to  net  from 
6  per  cent,  per  annum. 


MacCALLUM   AND   BOLTON 

One  of  the  most  successful  real  estate 
businesses  in  Regina  is  operated  by  Messrs. 
MacCallum  and  Bolton,  who  enjoy  the 
enviable  reputation  of  having  put  through 
some  of  the  largest  cash  deals  ever  consum- 
mated in  Western  Canada.  The  business 
was  founded  in  1902  by  Mr.  Herbert  M. 
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their  representative  over  to  inspect  the 
property  after  paying  the  required  deposit 
of  $25,000.  A  few  days  later  the  firm 
received  a  cheque  for  the  sum  of  $282,500. 
This  transaction,  which  aroused  consider- 
able interest  in  the  West,  and  was  widely 
commented  upon  by  the  papers,  many  of 
which  printed  a  duplicate  of  the  cheque, 
shows  the  high  opinion  of  conservative 
British  investors  in  Regina  real  estate,  and 
incidentally  of  the  reliability  of  Messrs. 
MacCallum  and  Bolton,  especially  since 
they  gave  the  firm  the  exclusive  handling 
of  the  property.  Mr.  Herbert  M. 
MacCallum  was  born  in  Cumberland, 
Ontario,  and  educated  at  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
He  started  life  in  the  mercantile  business 
but  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  real 
estate,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  which  no 
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lioiiht  iiccoiiiits  tor  Ins  success.  Mr.  Itollon 
\v;is  Ixiru  in  Ontario  and  educated  tlicrc. 
He  spent  thirteen  years  in  the  I'nited  States 
of  America,  and  was  for  a  ninnbor  of  years 
president  and  manager  of  (he  Holton 
Lumber  Company,  of  wliicli  he  was  also  the 
founder. 


McARA   BROS.   AND   WALLACE 
The  firm  of  Mc.Vra  Bros,  and  Wallace, 
linancial,  insurance,  and  real  estate  agents  of 


business  of  real  estate  brokers  the  Tn  ni  of 
Mc.Vr.i  Bros,  and  Wallace  do  nol  h.iiulle 
any  subdivisions,  but  only  inside  properties 
and  .icreage.  They  have  a  large  connection 
in  Clreat  Britain,  dealing  with  all  kinds  of 
investments.  They  have  also  the  largest 
insurance  agency  in  the  province,  among 
the  companies  represented  by  them  being, 
the  Koyal  Insurance,  London  and  Liverpool 
and  (llobe,  Norwich  I'nion,  Caledonian, 
Union  Assurance,  and  Uie  I'liniii.x  of 
Hartford. 


also  been  chairman  of  the  Negina  Collegiate 
Listitute  Hoaril  since  its  formation  in  11)07, 
and  takes  a  veiy  active  intensl  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Uegiiia.  His  re- 
creations are  driving,  baseball,  anil  lacrosse. 
In  politics  he  is  a  prominent  Conservative. 
Mr.  James  Mc.\rawas  burn  in  ICdinburgh 
and  came  out  to  Regina  in  18.S3.  As  a  boy 
lie  was  lirst  page  to  the  Provincial  Assembly. 
Later  lie  was  engaged  in  newspaper  busi- 
ness at  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  and 
later  on  joined  llie  linn  as  slated  .above. 
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Regina,  was  founded  as  far  back  as  1886, 
and  maj'  fairly  be  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  as 
it  is  certainlj-  one  of  the  most  substantial. 
The  original  proprietor  of  the  business  was 
Mr.  Peter  Mc.Ara,  jnr.,  but  in  1910  the 
tirm  was  reorganized  by  the  admission  to 
partnership  of  Mr.  James  McAra  and  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wallace.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  business  has  grown  rapidlj', 
and  the  need  for  further  office  accommo- 
dation resulted  in  the  firm  themselves 
building  the  fine  premises  which  they  now 
occupy.     Although  conducting  the  general 


Mr.  Peter  Mc.4ra,  jnr.,  the  founder  of 
the  firm,  was  born  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta, 
India,  on  November  7,  1862.  He  was 
educated  at  public  schools  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  attended  the  assembly  classes 
of  Edinburgh  University.  With  his  parents 
he  came  to  Regina  in  1883,  and  entered 
the  fire  insurance  business  in  1886.  He 
was  alderman  of  Regina,  IQ05,  and  mayor 
of  the  city  in  the  years  1906,  igii,and  igi2. 
He  was  president  of  the  Associated  Boards 
of  Trade  of  Saskatchewan  and  .A.lbcrta,  1907, 
and  was  president  of  the  Regina  Board 
of  Trade  in  1909  and  1910.  Mr.  McAra  has 
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Mr.  W.  L.  W.illacc  was  born  at  Broad- 
view, Saskatchewan,  in  18S6.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and 
made  his  home  in  various  centres  before 
settling  permanently  in  Regina  For  six 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
implement  business,  and  joined  tlie  firm  of 
which  lie  is  now  a  member  in  1910. 


PARRY   AND   STURROCK 

The  firm  of  Parry  and  Sturrock,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  -  known  realty  and 
investment    concerns   in    Saskatchewan,  is 


I.  KiNx;  Grokce  Apartments. 


PARRY    AND    STURROCK,    REGINA. 

.'  Axu  .5.  Harvesting  Scenes.  4.  Farming  scene  in  Regina  District. 


Interior  ok  Office. 
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a  parliciilaily  active  at;ciil  in  llic  devolop- 
niciU  of  Rcjiiiia,  the  capital  city  of  the 
province.  In  nianv  directions  Messrs. 
Parry  and  Stnrrock  have  lu-en  closely 
associated  with  the  growth  of  that  citv, 
and  tliey  are  at  present  handlin>^  several 
larjje  projects,  haviti''  for  their  object  its 
further  expansion  and  beautifying. 
.\mont;  their  activities  is  the  handling  of 
a  l.irge  coloniz.ition  scheme,  which 
embraces  not  only  the  settlenjent  of  a 
considerable  suburban  population,  but  the 
provision  of  industries  to  support  that 
population,  such  as  Hour-  and  llax-niills, 
f.actories  for  the  manufacture  of  farm 
implements,  and  so  on.  The  property  on 
which  this  scheme  is  being  carried  out 
comprises  2.000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  citv.  and  advantageously  situated  from 
everv  point  of  view.  Messrs.  I'arry  and 
Sturrock  have  displayed  commendable 
enterprise  in  the  handling  of  this  project, 
and  have  opened  an  office  in  London  witli 
the  idea  of  interesting  British  capital. 
The  provision  of  street  railway  services, 
pavements,  water  supply,  and  sewerage 
alone  entails  an  outlay  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
with  the  great  possiliililics  which  the  lirm 
can  show  for  the  employment  of  capital 
in  and  around  Regina,  tlic  projects  of 
Messrs.  Parry  and  Sturrock  will  attract  all 
the  capital  that  is  required. 

The  business  of  the  I'lrni  was  estab- 
lished in  H)(X),  and  has  grown  rcmarkablj- 
Investing  wisely  and  with  great  faith  in  the 
immediate  growth  of  Regina,  Messrs.  Parry 
and  Sturrock  acquired  large  holdings  in 
and  around  the  city,  and  are  now  able  to 
confine  their  operations  almost  entirely  to 
selling  their  own  properties  direct,  without 
the  employment  of  agencies.  Among  other 
properties  owned  by  them  is  Parliament 
Place,  comprising  half  a  section.  The 
members  of  the  firm  have  each  built  a 
magnificent  residence  on  a  five-acre  lot  in 
this  tract,  and  extensive  sales  of  the 
property  have  taken  place.  Messrs.  Parry 
and  Sturrock  also  own  five  sections  of  farm 
land  close  to  the  city,  which  is  rented  to 
farmers  under  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  firm  receives  one-third  of  the  annual 
gross  crop.  Messrs.  Parry  and  Sturrock 
own  their  own  office  building  in  Scarth 
Street,  and  it  is  undoubtedly'  one  of  the 
best  properties  in  the  city,  being  handsomely 
fitted  in  marble  and  mahogany. 

Mr.  Walter  Parry  was  born  at  Liverpool, 
England,   in   1879.     He   came    to   Canada 


twelve  years  ago.  .uul  after  travelling 
extensively  all  over  the  Dominion  settled 
in  Regina  in  11)05.  Mr.  nonald  K. Sluiiock 
is  a  n.itive  of  Dundee,  Scotl.nid,  and  i-- 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  eilucated 
in  Scotland,  .uul  coming  to  Canaila  eleven 
years  ago  settled  in  Kegina.  The  city  then 
liad  a  population  of  only  2,400,  and  Mr. 
Sturrock  has  seen  it  make  the  wonderful 
strides  which  have  placed  it  in  the  forefront 
of  Western  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
40,000.  Both  partners  are  strong  advocates 
of  the  emigration  of  Old  Country  residents 
to  Canada,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of 
publishing  abroad  the  splendid  advantages 
wliich  tlie  Western  country  oilers  for 
settlers  and  investors.  At  the  beginning  of 
every  year  they  travel  all  over  the  country 
seeking  investments,  and  arc  in  a  strong 
position  to  place  capital  to  tlie  best 
advantaije. 


PARSONS  CONSTRUCTION 
AND    ENGINEERING   COMPANY,   LTD. 

.\ii  impoi  lant  i.iclui  in  the  rapid  dcvclup- 
ment  of  the  city  of  Regina,  and  other  cities 
of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  is  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  a  company  such 
as  the  Parsons  Construction  and  Kngineer- 
ing  Company,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  its  kind  in  tlic  West.  This 
company  operates  as  contractor  for  all 
kinds  of  concrete  construction,  and  the 
building  of  bridges,  foundations,  subways, 
pavements,  public  works,  and  buildings. 
The  company  was  incorporated  by  Letters 
Patent  in  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan in  May  1907,  and  has  at  its 
liead  men  of  the  highest  qualifications, 
experience,  and  practical  knowledge  of 
Western  conditions.  The  president  is  Mr. 
J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  B.A.,  Dominion  and 
Saskatchewan  Land  Surveyor  and  a 
graduate  in  both  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Toronto  University.  Mr.  Par>ons  has 
worked  in  Western  Canada  since  1903. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  stay  in  the 
West  he  was  engaged  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  surveying  lands  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  since  1907  has 
lived  in  Regina.  Mr.  W.  R.  W.  Parsons, 
secretary-treasurer  and  superintendent  of 
construction  for  the  company,  is  an  associate 
member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  For  six  years  after  leaving 
college  he  was  engaged  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and 
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during  the  year  preceding  Ihn  IociIIdu  in 
Regina  he  was  city  engineer  at  Str.uiord, 
Ontaiio. 

The  record  ol  I  he  I'arMins  Coiislruction 
.uul  Ivngineering  Cimipany,  I. til.,  is  one  of 
great  interest.  The  mosi  important  works 
carried  out  by  the  coinpanv  in  190H  were 
the  construction  of  the  .Mbert  Street  bridge 
and  dam  in  Regina.  Tliese  are  on  Ihe 
main  tlioroughfare  leading  fioni  the  city 
to  the  Parliamentary  Buildings,  and  the 
dam  forms  ;in  artificial  lake  about  live  miles 
in  length.  This  work  was  designed  .uul 
carried  out  for  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  province.  Half  a  mile  east  of  tliis 
the  Parsons  Company  constructed  .1  high- 
level  bridge  across  Wascana  Lake  on  the 
extension  of  South  Broad  Street,  Regina.  In 
1909-10  bridges  were  constructed  in 
Calgary  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  in  Moose  Jaw  for  the  City  Council. 
The  Albert  Street  ^ulnyay  was  built  in 
Regina  for  the  Canadian  P.ieilic  K'ailway, 
and  crosses  the  west  end  of  tlu-  railway 
company's  yards  in  the  city.  In  191 1  the 
Parsons  Company  began  the  construction 
of  buildings,  and  in  that  year  completed 
the  five-story  fire-proof  building  for  the 
Western  Trust  Company,  a  live-story 
lire-proof  building  for  .Mi'.  L.  V.  Kerr,  aiul 
a  five-story  warehouse  for  Messrs.  B.  V. 
Ackerman  and  Sons  of  Peterborough, 
Ontario.  These  structures  are  all  in 
Regina.  In  the  same  year  the  construction 
of  the  Broad  Street  subway  was  begun. 
This  was  carried  out  for  the  city  of  Regina 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  undertaking  of  its 
kind  and  the  longest  subway  in  Western 
Canada.  It  passes  under  the  Canadian 
Pacific  r^ailway  yards,  which  at  this  point 
are  1,000  ft.  wide  and  have  twenty-two 
tracks.  The  work  was  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1912  without  the  slightest  hitch 
or  interruption  to  i.iilway  traflic.  The 
work  completed  by  the  company  in  1912 
included  the  Saskatoon  Telephone  Ex- 
change Building  for  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, a  six-story  fire-proof  building  for 
the  Leader  Publisliing  Company,  a  large 
warehouse  for  the  Cockshutt  Plough 
Company,  and  numerous  smaller  buildings 
and  important  residences.  In  1913  the 
Parsons  Company  had  under  construction 
a  normal  school  building  for  the  Provincial 
Government  which  cost  8250,000.  It  is 
224  ft.  long  by  112  ft.  wide,  and  is  situated 
in  Sixteenth  Avenue  facing  the  Parliament 
Buildings  and  Wascana  Lake.  This  build- 
ing is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 
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and  ill  everv  way  Tirc-proof,  with  metal 
stairs  and  marble  wainscoting  and  is  of 
very  digniiied  design.  Also  under  con- 
struction is  a  reinforced  concrete  school 
building  for  the  Public  School  Board  of 
Regina.  It  is  known  as  the  ''  Connaught 
School,"  and  represents  the  very  latest  type 
of  fire-proof  school  construction.  The 
Parsons  Company  gives  employment  to 
sonie  four  hundred  hands. 


case  of  a  client  wlio  invested  $i,8oo  in  1906, 
and  sold  his  property  in  the  spring  of  1912 
for  $25,000.  Since  then  the  estate  has 
increased  another  $5,000  in  value.  The  firm 
make  a  speciality  of  handling  inside  city 
propert)-  and  improved  farm  lands.  They 
negotiate  loans,  and  handle  investments 
for  clients,  guaranteeing  7  and  8  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  sound  securities.  Mr. 
J.   R.  Peverctt  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 


PRICE   AND   McCREADY 

Amongst  the  principal  real  estate  and 
financial  brokers  of  Southern  Saskatche- 
wan mention  must  be  made  of  the  firm 
of  Price  and  McCready,  whose  principal, 
Mr.  James  E.  Price,  has  been  a  prominent 
and  successful  real  estate  operator  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  firm  specializes  in  inside  city  property 
principallv    in    the    cities    of    Regina    and 
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WORKS    CONSTRUCTED    BY    THE    PARSONS    CONSTRUCTION    AND    ENGINEERING    COMPANY. 
I.  Ai.p.ERT  Stkkkt  SrinvAY,  Regixa-  2.  Bkoad  Street  Brhh.e,  Rei.ina. 


PEYERETT   AND   BARRETT 

The  business  of  Messrs.  Peverctt  and 
Barrett,  real  estate  and  financial  brokers  of 
Regina,  was  established  in  1901,  and  its 
principals  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
regarding  the  rises  in  values  in  that  city. 
In  1901  property  on  Scarth  Street  was 
purchased  for  $30  per  foot.  To-day  it  is 
worth  $1,200.  The  firm  bought  on  behalf 
of  a  client  in  1904  property  on  Victoria 
Avenue  West  for  $800.  Since  then  a 
portion  of  this  has  been  sold  for  $15,000, 
and  the  original  owner  retains  ten  lots  of 
the  propert}'  which  are  valued  in  the  market 
to-day  at  well  over  $15,000.  Another 
example  of  the  rise  in  values  is  given  in  the 


He  was  educated  in  Ontario,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  engaged  in  the 
banking  business.  He  came  to  Regina  in 
1901  and  founded  the  business  the  same 
vear.  He  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  city,  and  served  for 
four  years  as  a  member  of  the  City  Council. 
He  is  president  of  Regina  Real  Estate  Board 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Mr.  Myron  M.  Barrett  hails 
from  Ontario.  He  gained  a  sound  financial 
training  during  several  years  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, leaving  an  important  position  in  the 
Regina  branch  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Peverctt. 
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Wevburn,  and  was  instrumental  in  placing 
on  the  market  in  1909  the  subdivision  of 
Highfield  Park,  Weyburn,  lots  being  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  $80  per  lot.  These 
lots  are  to-day  worth  $450  per  lot.  The 
year  previous  (1908)  the  subdivision  of 
Westhill  in  the  same  city  was  recommended 
to  clients  by  Mr.  Price  as  an  investment, 
and  lots  were  sold  at  $70  which  are  to-day 
fetching  $500  per  lot,  representing  a  profit 
of  over  700  per  cent,  in  less  than  five  years. 
The  subdivision  of  Bird's-eye  View  was 
also  placed  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Price 
in  191 1,  lots  retailing  at  $50  whicli  are 
to-day  worth  $250. 

Messrs.    Price    and    McCready    make    a 
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spcci.ilily  ot  li.viuiliiij;  iiivi>Uuciil>  on 
bcli:ilf  of  ai>t;inl  clients,  and  also  negotiate 
loans  and  place  trust  funds  and  invest- 
ments on  s;»fe  first  niortgagcs  netting 
8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Mr.  Price  is  a 
native  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was 
educated  there  and  gained  his  early 
business  training  in  the  general  mercantile 
business.  He  came  west  in  11)07  and 
settled  in  Ucgina,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  real  estate  opera- 
tions, and  is  a  considerable  property  owner 
in  lioth  Kegina  and  Weyburn.  Finding 
pressure  of  business  somewhat  severe,  Mr. 


to establi>h  what  is  now  known  a--  tlie  Kigni.i 
Keal  Kstate  Hoard.  The  project  met  with 
tlie  heartiest  approval,  anil  was  successfully 
l.umclied  in  u)i2.  The  olVicers  of  the 
bo.-\rd  are  :  Messrs.  J.  K.  Pevcrclt,  president ; 
\V.  L.  Wall.ice,  vice-president  ;  and  J.  K. 
l.unney,  secretary-treasurer.  The  directors 
are  :  Messrs.  W.  ll.A.  Hill.  1..  .\.  Kounding, 
\V.  n.  Flood,  1..  \'.  Kerr,  Howell  Smith, 
j.  K.  .\rinstrong,  and  J.  U.  Cathcart.  The 
following  are  members  of  the  board: 
Messrs.  Pevcrctt  and  Barrett  ;  Messrs. 
McAra  Bros,  and  Wallace;  Messrs.  Anderson, 
l.uiinev  ^t   Co.  ;   Messrs.  McC;illiiiii   Hill   \- 


•WHEATLEY    BROS.,    REGINA. 

,   IXTERIOK  OF  RKGINA  S.OKP::.  '■    INIKKIOR   OV  SASKATO.IX   SlOKK. 


Price  took  into  partnership  Mr.  Innis  in 
July  191 2.  This  gentleman  has  since  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  James  McCread)-,  who  is 
also  a  native  of  Xew  Brunswick,  where  he 
was  successfully  engaged  in  business  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  joining  Mr.  Price 
and  forming  the  firm  of  Price  and 
McCready.  Both  gentlemen  reside  in 
Resina. 


REGINA  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 

Owing  to  the  marvellous  increase  in  the 
transactions  in  real  estate  in  and  around 
Regina,  and  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  representative  body  to  regulate  the 
business,  into  which  irregular  methods  had 
crept,  the  reputable  firms  of  the  city  decided 


Co.  :  Rounding  Land  Company  ;  Flood 
Land  Company:  Kcir  Land  Company; 
Messrs.  Smith  Bros.  ;  J.  A.  Wcstman 
Agencies  ;  Messrs.  Cathcart,  Price  and 
Boyd  ;  Messrs.  Brook  and  Allison  ;  Regina 
Realtv  Company,  Ltd. ;  North-West  Canada 
Lands  Company,  Ltd.;  Messrs.  Curran  Bros.; 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Boyle  &  Co. :  Provincial 
Securities,  Ltd.  ;  Mr.  N.  S.  Edgar  ;  Messrs. 
A.  F.  Brown  &  Co. ;  and  Messrs.  Parry 
and   Sturrock. 


WHEATLEY  BROS. 

Messrs.    Wheatky    Bros.,   an   important 

and  nipidly  growing  tirm  of  jewellers  with 

stores    in     Regina     and     Saskatoon,     was 

founded  in  Wolscley,  Saskatchewan,  some 
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seven  vears  ago  bv  Mi.Aithiu  1..  Whe.ilU-y, 
who   is  still  at  the  he;id  of   the   business. 
The  headquarters  of  tin-  lirM\  ;iie  in  K'egina, 
where    they     occupy     .nul    own     sp.uinus 
premises,  v:iliied  :it   875,000.     In  the  b;iNe- 
menl  of  this  building  is  to  be  seen  :i  line 
dispkiy  of  valuable   hiiiid-painli  d    I'lehard 
chiu;i  in  be:iutirul  designs,  running  as  high 
:is    »500    in    v:due.      On     the     kirge    and 
beautifullv  lillnl  main  lloor  is  (o  be  foiiiul 
the   gre;iter    p;irt    of   the    slock,   v:ducd    at 
:diout   S^o.ooo.     Here  is  an  unusually   line 
display   of  rings,   brooches,   watches,   :uid 
jewellers    ornaments,    line    sterling    silver 
services,   :ind    unique    toilet  sets  of   exclu- 
sive  design.      The    waUh    rep:iiring    and 
jewellery     manul;icluring     depaitment     is 
situated     on     the     hrst      floor,     where      a 
large     :in(l     elTicienl     staff     is     conslaiilly 
employid. 

Mr.  .\.  L.  WlK-.illey  learnt  his  trade  in 
the  town  of  Guelph,  Onliuio,  where  he  w;is 
born  and  educated.  He  started  in  business 
for  himself  in  Wolscley,  Saskatchewim, 
with  about  $400,  and  was  joined  in  1903 
by  his  brother.  Mr.  F.  K.  Whcatley,  who 
IS  an  expert  engraver,  having  studied 
this  branch  of  the  business  in  the  be>t 
colleges  of  New  York.  Under  tlic  c:ue 
of  two  such  eflicient  men  as  the  Messrs. 
Wheatley  the  store  is  rapidly  extending 
its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  it  lias 
frequently  been  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
premises. 


THE  REGINA   PLUMBING   AND   HEATING 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company,  probably  the  best-known 
engineers  of  their  line  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan,  was  founded  in  1906  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Read,  the  present  president 
and  manager,  with  Mr.  J.  Scott  Robertson 
as  secretary-treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Abbott.  The  latter  has  since  retired.  Mr. 
James  I.  Good  now  superintends  the 
plumbing  branch,  and  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Robertson  the  heating  dcp:ntment.  Their 
first  workshop  was  small  and  their  staff 
of  employees  was  originally  only  seven 
men.  Operating  successfully,  their  work 
extends  to  outside  points  as  far  as  Calgary, 
Moosomin,  Saskatoon,  Medicine  Hat, 
W'eyburn,  Battleford,  and  other  adjacent 
points.  That  it  has  been  of  a  high 
standiird  is  borne  out  by  the  steady  growth 
of  their  business,  for  in  the  year  of  1912 
they  are  employing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of    70    men,    with    contracts    comprising 


REGINA 


nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Thuv  have 
recently  found  it  necessary  to  move  into 
more  spacious  premises,  and  have  erected 
a  fine  three-story  reinforced  concrete 
building  on  Hamilton  Street,  which  they 
occupy  as  oflice,  show-room,  and  ware- 
house, and  have  installed  an  up-to-date 
equipment  plant,  including  three  power 
machines  for  cutting  and  threading  any 
size  pipe.  They  import  material  of  liigh- 
grade  quality  from  England  and  the  best 
markets,    and    being    in    touch    with    the 


the  plumbing  and  heating  arrangements 
and  high-pressure  plants  for  the  generation 
of  light  and  power,  etc.,  in  the  Normal 
School  and  Glasgow  House,  Regina,  and 
the  International  Harvester  Companv's 
warehouse  at  Medicine  Hat.  Mr.  Read 
was  born  in  1^78  in  Toronto,  and  received 
his  primary  education  in  that  city.  He 
studied  for  his  profession  as  an  engineer 
in  the  New  York  School  of  Technology, 
and  gained  practical  experience  in  the 
same  with  Messrs.  Bennet  and  Wright  of 


had  then  been  a  resident  of  Regina  some 
three  years,  established  the  business  of 
Wagner  and  Graham  to  deal  in  real  estate 
and  financial  brokerage.  The  moment 
was  opportune.  Land  values  were  then 
low,  but  the  general  trend  of  events 
forecasted  rapid  rises,  and  the  new  firm 
quickly  began  to  transact  business.  That 
same  year  they  sold  a  property  on  Sixteenth 
Avenue  to  a  client  for  11,500,  and  resold  it 
for  him  in  1911  for  $20,000.  A  year  later 
the  valuation  of  the  property  was  832,000. 
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■WILSON    AND    WILSON,    REGINA. 


I.  McCau.im  and  Hill  Block,  Kkcixa. 


2.  Public  Luikaky,  Rkcin'a. 


largest  houses  they  are  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  taking  quick 
advantage  of  any  improvements.  Samples 
of  this  companv's  work  may  be  seen 
at  the  Collegiate,  Saskatoon ;  the  jail, 
Moosomin  ;  post  office  at  Medicine  Hat  ; 
asylum  at  North  Battleford  ;  the  "  Leader 
Block,"  Kerr  Block,  R.  H.  Williams' 
department  store,  and  others  in  Regina. 
Their  1913  contracts  include  the  new 
Normal  School,  McCallum  and  Hill  block, 
and  the  new  Government  telephone 
exchange.  Besides  the  buildings  men- 
tioned above,   this  company  has   installed 


Toronto,  with  whom  lie  served  a  number 
of  years.  He  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
military  matters,  and  was  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  37th  Holloway  Rifles,  from 
which  regiment  he  transferred  to  the 
Corps  of  Guides.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  adjutant  of  the  95th  Foot.  Mr. 
Read  is  a  Mason,  and  has  risen  rapidh' 
in  the  brotherhood,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  Shrine. 

(^ 

THE   REGINA   REALTY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

In    1906  Mr.   George   W.   Wagner,    whg 
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In  1906  another  deal,  involving  a  property 
on  Scarth  Street,  was  closed  for  $12,000. 
The  following  year  half  of  the  property 
was  sold  for  #12,000,  and  in  1910  the 
balance  of  it  was  disposed  of  for  $45,000. 
The  whole  property  is  valued  to-day  at 
over  $200,000.  With  the  growth  of  the 
city,  and  the  development  of  commercial 
activity  generally,  the  business  of  Wagner 
and  Graham  was  in  1910  incorporated  as 
that  of  a  limited  liability  company,  known 
as  the  Regina  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  with 
Mr.  Wagner  as  president  and  manager. 
To-day  the  company's  operations  are  very 
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iMiMMM..  ,nul  ciiil>r.ti.c  .ill  branches  of 
real  estate  and  allied  business,  although 
only  properties  within  the  city  limits  and 
farm  lands  in  the  Regina  district  are  dealt 
in.  Mr.  Wagner  has  a  particularly  in- 
timate kno\vlcdi;e  of  conditions  generally, 
and  is  known  as  a  very  close  valuer.  His 
conjpany  negotiates  loans  and  invests  for 
clients  on  safest  lust  mortgage  securities 
which  net  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
margin  of  security  being  50  per  cent,  on 
a  conservative  appraisement.  Mr.  Wagner 
is  a  member  of  the  Regina  Real  Kstate 
Board  and  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  born 
in  Ontario  in  1880,  and  for  some  years 
followed  mercantile  pursuits  in  that 
province.  He  went  west  in  1903  and 
settled  in  Regina,  engaging  at  once  in  the 
real  estate  business,  which  he  has  since  so 
successfully  followed. 


WILSON  AND  WILSON 

This  is  one  of  the  ll>^c^lo^l  liiins  ul 
builders  and  contractors  in  the  city  of 
Regina.  Since  their  establishment  some 
ten  years  ago  they  have  been  responsible 


for  the  erection  of  ni.iny  of  the  most 
important  buildings  in  this  centre,  notc- 
worthv  among  whicli  are  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  the  Regina  Public  Library. 
Strathcona  School,  J.  A.  Wi-.lnian 
Chambers,  Hank  of  Montreal,  Weyburn, 
besides  a  number  of  wareliouses  and 
private  residences.  They  are  at  present 
engaged  upon  the  lirst  ten-story  building 
in  Regina,  the  new  block  of  oflices  of 
Messrs.  McCallum  and  Hill.  Tlie  lirn\ 
was  founded  in  11)03  ^'J'  ''^  present  part- 
ners. Messrs.  W.  .-\.  and  William  Wilson. 
Mr.  W.  .V.  Wilson  was  born  and 
educated  in  Canada  in  the  small  town  of 
Almonte,  Lan.ark  County,  and  is  of  Scottish 
extraction.  Mr.  William  Wilson  was  horn 
at  Ramstonc,  in  the  parish  of  Dreghorn, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  lor  nineteen  years 
lived  at  North  Craig  Reservoir  and 
received  his  education  at  Rowallan  Scluiol, 
near  Kilmarnock.  He  came  to  Canada 
in   1902. 

m 

J.  M.  WESSEL 

Mr.  J.   M.   Wessei,   who   is   a   councillor 
of    the    town    of    Regina,    carries    on     a 


business  in  real  esl.ite.  eniployeis'  liahilitv, 
and  lire  insur.mee  whieli  he  estalilished 
in  Regina  in  190(1.  He  o]ierales  chielly 
in  eily  properly,  and  has  handled  ni.niy 
iniporlanl  Uansaetion-,  llie  ouleome  of 
which  has  done  nnich  to  add  to  lliis 
gentleman's  repulalion  for  keen  judgmenl 
and  luisinos  ability.  lie  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  the 
resideiili.d  properties  of  Silver  lleiglils 
and  Hird's-eye  View  of  the  town  of 
Weyburn.  The  insurance,  lire,  accident, 
and  employers'  liability,  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  branch  oi  Mi.  Wessel's 
business,  whilst  he  is  ihe  Kcgiii.i  repre- 
sentative of  the  London  du.nantee  and 
.Vccident  Company.  Mr.  Wessei  is  of 
United  Kmpire  Loyalist  extraction,  and 
was  born  at  'i'renton,  Ontario,  and  also 
educated  there.  He  started  life  in  the 
mercantile  business,  and  came  west  some 
twelve  years  ago.  He  was  elected  to  the 
council  for  1913  by  almost  a  unanimous 
vote,  whicli,  considering  the  aniomit  of 
interest  he  takes  in  inihlic  affairs,  is  not 
surprising.  Mr.  Wessei  is  a  member  of 
the  Connnercial  Club  of  Regina. 
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IN    THE    MIXED    FARMING    AREAS. 
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THIRTY    MILES    AN    HOUR    ON^jLAKE    WABAMUN. 


ITH  ;i  total  area  of 
255,285  square  miles, 
Alberta  ranks  as  the 
largest  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  of  which 
it  is  the  most  westerly. 
From  east  to  west 
and  from  north  to 
south  it  presents  a  constantly  varying 
aspect,  and  within  its  limits  are  found  or 
grown  a  great  variety  of  products.  It  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  province,  and 
agriculture  is  likely  to  remain  its  chief 
industry.  Its  resources,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  the  fertility  of  its  land.  Alberta 
has  vast  coal-iields — how  vast  has  not  vet 
been  determined.  In  the  south-west,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton,  and  in 
other  parrs  coal  is  being  more  or  less 
e.xtensively  mined,  but  the  quantitv 
produced  is  as  nothing  to  the  quantity 
that  exists.  Almost  equallv  important  is 
the  natural  gas  that  has  been  discovered 
at  various  places  and  which  promises  to 
help  to  make  Alberta  prominent  as  an 
industrial  province.  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  found  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
of  the  sportsman  and  what  may  be  claimed 
as  some  of  the  finest  scenerv  in  the  world. 
Within   the  boundaries  of  the  province 


ALBERTA 

some  !oo  million  acres  of  land  are 
capable  of  producing  crops  of  one  kind 
or  another,  although  only  between  3  and 
4  million  acres  are  at  present  cultivated. 
Most  of  this  is  in  the  southern  and  central 
portions  of  Alberta  ;  in  fact,  Edmonton 
may  almost  be  considered  the  northern 
lin^'it  of  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  isolated  districts.  The  farming 
industry  is  not  likely  long  to  be  restricted 
to  these  portions  of  the  province,  however. 
In  the  north-west  portion  of  Alberta 
millii_)ns  of  acres  of  free  land  are  available, 
and  immigration  is  already  trending  in  that 
direction.  Of  this  part  of  the  province  we 
shall  treat  later. 

Writing  of  Alberta  20  years  ago,  Ralph 
Connor,  the  Canadian  novelist,  said  :  "Here  / 
are  the  great  ranges  on  which  feed  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Here  are  the  homes 
of  the  ranchmen,  in  whose  wild,  free,  lonely 
existence  there  mingles  much  of  the  tragedy 
and  comedy,  the  humour  and  pathos,  that 
go  to  make  up  the  romance  of  life."  Mr. 
Connor  could  scarcely  use  the  same  words 
to-dav.  No  longer  is  Alberta  the  exclusive 
home  of  the  ranchman.  The  vast  plains 
over  which  cattle  and  horses  were  wont  to 
range  have  been  converted  into  great  fields 
of  grain,  or  cut  up  into  small  sections  for 
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the  use  of  the  '•  mixed  "  farmer.  The  dairy 
cow  is  ousting  the  steer,  and  the  science  of 
intensive  farming  is  wrestingagreater  return 
from  tlie  soil.  But  the  day  of  the  ranchman 
has  not  quite  passed.  Several  of  the  large 
meat  packers  maintain  herds  of  cattle  witli 
which  to  supplement  their  foreign  supplies, 
and  a  few  cattle  ranchers  still  continue  to 
fight  against  the  expulsion  threatened  bv 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  province. 

But  although  large  areas  have  been 
planted  to  grain,  the  future  will  probably 
see  other  branches  of  husbandry  more 
popular  in  .Alberta,  and  in  this  the  people 
of  the  province  may  find  much  cause  for 
congratulation.  The  Dominion  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  with  worthy  foresight, 
are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  promote 
and  encourage  a  system  of  diversified  farm- 
ing wherever  the  nature  of  the  land  lends 
itself  to  this  course.  The  depreciation  in 
fertility  caused  by  a  constant  succession  of 
grain  crops  has  aroused  a  certain  unrest 
among  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  at  heart.  To  vary  the  crops 
and  to  supplement  them  b}'  the  keeping  of 
dairy  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  farmer. 
The  people  of  Alberta  would  appear  to  have 
learnt     this   lesson    early,   and    diversified 
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I'.iiiuiiiji  li;is  Willi  yicatt-r  favour  in  llic 
province  than  in  cillicr  S;iskalclic\van  or 
Manitoba.  That  is  one  reason  wliy  in 
Alberta  only  1,417.200  acres  were  sown 
to  wheat  in  1912,  as  against  4,891,500  acres 
in  Saskatchewan  and  2,653,100  acres  in 
Manitoba.  The  difference  in  tlic  acreajje 
sown  to  oats  was  not  so  large ;  in  fact 
.Mherta  had  a  greater  acreage  tlian  Manitoba 
under  this  crop.  .\  large  quantity  of  the 
oats,  however,  was  grown  for  use  on  .Vlberla 
farms,  being  fed  to  the  horses  and  cattle. 

The  section  of  .\lberta  tliat  promises  to 
l->e  the  most  important  farming  region  in 
the  province  must  also  be  described  as  llie 
least  prepossessing  in  appearance.  The 
south-east  corner,  from  Calgary  to  Medicine 
Hat,  consists  of  a  vast  plateau,  adorned  by 
few  trees  and  relieved  by  few  hills.  From 
the  ea-.tern  boundary  to  the  1 14th  degree  of 
longitude  there  is  practically  notliing  but 
prairie — Hat,  unlovely,  but  exceedingly 
fertile.  Yet  here  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
greatest  irrigation  works  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  one  that  rivals  in  interest  the  feat  that 
converted  Kg\'pt  from  a  sterile  wilderness 
into  a  fertile  garden.  Nature  had  given 
this  portion  of  .Mberta  a  rich  and  fertile 
soil  but  withheld  the  essential  auxiliarv, 
an  adequate  and  regular  rainf.dl.  The 
deficiency  has  now  been  made  good,  and 
over  3  million  acres  can  be  artificially 
supplied  with  water  by  three  irrigation 
systems,  two  of  which  were  initiated  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  most 
important  scheme  of  the  three  provides 
in  itself  for  the  irrigation  of  3  million 
acres,  lying  directly  east  of  Calgary  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Red  Deer 
River  and  on  the  south  by  the  Bow  River. 
This  area  is  divided  into  three  sections — 
western,  eastern,  and  central — all  of  which 
are  of  practically  equal  dimensions.  The 
water  is  diverted  from  the  Bow  River,  for 
which  purpose  a  huge  dam  has  been  erected 
at  Bassano,  and  distributed  over  the  land 
by  a  vast  system  of  canals  and  ditches. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railwaj'  Company 
have  themselves  carried  this  scheme  to 
its  conclusion,  and  have  also  taken  over 
the  project  initiated  by  the  Alberta 
Railway  and  Irrigation  Company  in  1898, 
which  provided  for  the  irrigation  of 
150,000  acres  situated  in  the  district  south 
of  Lethbridge.  The  head  gates  of  this 
system  are  situated  on  the  St.  Mary's  River. 
A  third  scheme  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
railway  company  by  which  about  350,000 
acres  lying  near  the  junction  of  the  Bow 


.nul  Belly  Uivers  may  be  irrigated,  the 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  and 
largest  scheme,  being  obtained  from  the 
Bow   River. 

It  w.is  by  no  means  the  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
however,  merely  to  jirovide  irrigation  for 
their  lands  and  content  themselves  with 
the  profits  accnring  from  the  sale  of  those 
lands.  The  main  purpose  was  to  create 
a  permanent  source  of  traflic  for  their 
railway-line.  Accordingly  they  have  been 
for  some  time  conducting  an  aggressive 
colonization  campaign,  and  have  brought 
many  experienced  agriculturists  out  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  take  up  tlic  irrigated 
land  and  cultivate  it.  In  constructing  the 
distributing  system  160  acres  was  considered 
the  farm  unit,  but  several  colonies  have  been 
established  of  the  so-called  "  ready-made  " 
farms,  which  consist  of  40  acres.  Many 
farmers  are  making  as  good  a  living  off 
40  acres  of  irrigated  land  as  they  formerly 
did  off  320  acres  of  unirrigatcd  land  planted 
to  grain.  But  to  do  this  they  have  had 
to  abandon  grain  growing  except  in 
such  quantities  as  arc  necessary  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle  and  pigs.  Forage  crops, 
such  as  alfalfa  and  timothy,  are  more 
popular,  while  many  acres  are  devoted 
to  vegetable  raising,  or  truck  farming 
as  it  is  frequently  termed.  A  few 
farmers  give  a  share  of  their  attention  to 
horticulture,  which  can  he  made  to  return 
a  good  profit.  In  the  irrigated  lands  to  the 
south  of  Lethbridge  very  good  retiuiis  are 
obtained  from  sugar  beets. 

Medicine  Hat. — To  the  east  of  the 
irrigated  belt  lies  the  town  which  bears 
the  unusual  name  of  Medicine  Hat.  Lving 
on  the  main  line  of  tlie  C.P.R.  it  has 
attracted  much  attention,  first  as  an 
agricultural  centre  and  more  lately  as  a 
potential  industrial  town.  Its  importance 
as  a  possible  manufacturing  centre  is  due 
to  the  natural  gas  in  which  the  district 
abounds,  a  possession  which  induced  the 
description  "the  town  that  was  born  lucky, " 
and  invoked  from  Rudyard  Kipling  the 
characteristically  vigorous  phrase  "  the 
town  with  all  hell  for  a  basement."  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  gas  the  town  h.is 
made  almost  extraordinary  progress.  In 
three  years  its  population,  which  is  now 
about  14,000,  has  more  than  quadrupled. 
Many  small  factories  have  been  erected 
and  one  or  two  large  ones,  while  others 
have  been  arranged  for.  For  driving 
machinery,  for  lighting  and  for  heating, 
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gas  is  ahnost  the  only  power  usid  ;  .md 
during  the  winter  months  it  decreases 
considerably  the  housekeeper's  budgel. 
In  fact,  the  cost  of  he.iliug  and  li.nhlint; 
.1  residence  in  Medicine  Hat  is  less  Ih.ui 
one-fourth  the  cost  in  Winnipeg  or  sonu- 
other  town  which  is  not  so  forlunatelv 
situated. 

It  is  at  Me<lii'iiu'  II. it  that  an  ixpeiinieul 
is  being  made  in  Ilie  nnniicipal  owneisliip 
of  houses,  an  experinuiil  lli.il  is  beinj; 
watched  with  interest  bv  other  cities. 
House  rents  are  veiy  high  Ihidughout 
Western  Canada,  and  far  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  a  workman's  wages  has  to  be 
expended  in  keeping  a  roof  over  his  head. 
Perhaps  in  course  of  lime  the  evil  will 
reinedy  itself,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
Ih.il  al  present  the  tendency  is  lallui 
towards  an  increase  than  a  decrease  in 
rents  and  the  cost  of  living  generally.  In 
its  bid  for  labour  Medicine  Hat  has  Iniill 
from  300  to  400  small  houses  such  as  aie 
customarily  inhabited  by  w-orkmen,  and 
through  the  economies  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  large  quantities  of  mateiial 
and  in  other  ways  is  enabled  to  let  these 
houses  at  a  much  more  modest  rental  than 
privately  owned  houses.  Its  bid  for  l.ibour 
is  probably  part  of  the  town's  scheme  for 
attracting  manufacturers.  Practically  every 
Western  town  offers  inducements  to  manu- 
facturers to  establish  factories  within  its 
boundaries.  Medicine  Hat  offers  free 
supplies  of  gas  for  five  years,  and  at 
present  gives  away  industrial  sites.  In  a 
short  while,  however,  it  will  probably  only 
be  able  to  offer  these  sites  at  cost  price, 
as  free  sites  are  among  the  suggested 
abolitions  in  a  Bill  shortly  to  be  presented 
to  the  Provincial  Parliament.  Other  cities 
will  doubtless  have  to  make  changes  in 
their  programme  if  the  .\ct  goes  into 
force. 

Medicine  Hat  has  perhaps  rather  suffered 
recently  through  the  birth  of  a  new  town 
but  a  very  few  miles  to  tlie  west  of  it,  to 
which  has  been  given  tlie  name  of  Redcliffe. 
Like  the  older  and  larger  town,  Redcliffe 
aims  at  being  an  industrial  centre,  and  has 
much  the  same  advantages.  Medicine  Hat, 
however,  has  too  good  a  lead  to  be  easily 
displaced,  although  doubtless  a  few  factories 
are  being  built  at  the  new  town  which 
might  have  gone  to  swell  the  revenues  of 
the  former.  Recently,  too,  the  foundations 
of  a  very  large  cement  plant  have  been 
commenced  at  Dauntless,  the  newest  town 
in    Alberta    at     tlie    time    of    writing,   and 
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1.    UP    BOW    RIVER    FROM    CAVE,    BANFF.  2.   LAKE    LOUISE,    CANADIAN    ROCKIES 

3.  THE    ATHABASCA    VALLEY,    CANADIAN    ROCKIES.        4.   CASCADE    MOUNTAIN,    BANFF.        5.   KANANASKAS    RAPIDS. 
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!<iHi;\U\l  :i  link-  lo  liu-  soiilli  oi  Mtiliiiiio 
Hat. 

Ill  tlic  preceding  paragraph  but  oiu- 
mention  was  made  of  a  proposed  new 
Act  in  connection  with  tlie  inducements 
olTcred  to  manuf.icturers  l\v  tlie  councils 
of  various  towns  and  cities.  This  is  of 
ratl)er  exceptional  interest.  In  Western 
Canada,  where  the  very  keenest  rivalry 
exists  Ix'tween  the  towns,  inducements  of 
a  varying  nature  are  held  out  to  manu- 
f.icturers. The  proposed  Act  would  appe.ir 
to  he  an  attempt  to  standardize  these 
inducements  to  some  extent,  and  the 
salient  cl.iuses  may  be  quoted  here  as  of 
interest  to  British  manufacturers  who 
ni.\v  be  contemplating  an  entry  into  the 
Can.idian  tield.     The  clauses  read  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  any  provision  herein 
contained  the  city  shall  have  no  power — 
(i)  To  grant  a  bonus  (or  any  other  aid) 
to  any  person,  company,  or  corporation 
for  the  construction,  establishnient,  or 
operation  of  any  manufactory,  mill,  or 
railway,  or  anv  other  business  (or  concern) 
whatsoever,  either  within  or  without  the 
municipality. 

"  (2)  To  exempt  from  taxation  any  such 
manufactory,  mill,  or  railwaj',  or  other 
business  (or  concern),  nor  subscribe  for 
stock  in  or  guarantee  the  bonds,  debentures, 
or  securities  thereof,  provided  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  city 
from  granting  a  bonus  or  other  aid  to  any 
agricultural  society,  horticultural  society, 
or  other  society  of  a  like  nature  or  lo 
any  hospital  or  other  institution  of  a  like 
nature,  or  prevent  the  city  from  exempting 
from  taxation  any  property  of  any  sucli 
society  or  anv  property  used  for  any  such 
purposes. 

"  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
the  city  from  granting  to  any  person, 
syndicate,  or  company,  land  for  a  site 
for  the  erection  upon  or  establishment  of 
any  industrial  or  commercial  undertaking 
or  work  of  a  public  nature  at  a  price  not 
less  than  the  net  cost  of  the  said  lands 
to  the  city,  nor  from  granting  to  any 
such  person,  syndicate,  or  company  water, 
electricity,  gas,  or  any  other  commodity 
controlled  by  the  city  required  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  said  works  or 
undertakings  at  a  price  less  than  the  net 
cost  of  production  of  the  same  together 
with  the  cost  of  conveying  the  same  to 
the  site  whereon  the  same  are  to  be  used. 

"  This  section  shall  not  applj-  in  the 
case  of  any  agreement  heretofore  entered 


into  iHlween  the  council  of  the  city  .lud 
any  such  person,  syndic.ite,  or  company, 
whether  or  not  such  agreement  or  any 
by-law  validating  the  same  has  been  passed 
by  the  voice  of  the  burgesses  as  required 
liy  this  Act." 

.■\  little  to  llie  sDulli-easI  of  Metlicine  11. il 
the  main  line  of  the  C.l'.K.  is  joined  by 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch  of  the  same 
railway.  Consequentlv  in  .Southern  Alberta 
there  are  two  main  routes  along  whicli 
more  or  less  continuous  settlement  has 
taken  place.  Between  Medicine  Hat  and 
Calgary  arc  a  number  of  towns  with 
small  but  well-to-do  populations,  especially 
through  that  section  of  the  country  in 
which  the  irrigation  works  have  been 
constructed.  From  east  to  west  Bassano, 
Langdon,  Strathmorc,  and  Gleichcn  may 
perhaps  be  quoted  as  the  more  important, 
though  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
any  of  these  small  communities.  Bassano, 
as  the  site  of  the  great  dam  built  across 
the  Bow  River  by  the  railway  compan}% 
is  of  rather  special  interest,  and  is  justly 
proud  of  its  position  as  the  gate  of  the 
irrigated  section  of  Alberta.  Langdon, 
Strathmore,  and  Glcichen  exist  to  supply 
the  immediate  needs  of  a  farmer's  house- 
hold, although  not  a  small  proportion  of 
llie  commodities  used  are  obtained  direct 
from  Calgary.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  Brooks,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  a  colony  has  been  establislied  here 
by  tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Beyond  Calgary,  to  whicli  city  a  special 
ai  tide  has  been  devoted,  the  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  commence,  and  the 
scenery  begins  to  undergo  a  much  to  be 
desired  change.  The  foothill  country  is 
still  largely  given  over  to  cattle  ranching, 
the  nature  of  the  land  offering  certain 
obstacles  to  tilling  operations,  but  pro- 
viding an  excellent  range  for  cattle.  This 
section  also  possesses  coal-mines  of 
importance,  the  mineral  being  discovered 
near  Banff  in  the  year  1888.  The  Bank- 
head  mines  are  now  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  first 
discover}'.  These  mines  produce  high- 
grade  anthracite  coal  for  which  there  is 
a  ready  market  in  Calgary  and  other  towns 
in  Western  Alberta.  In  1912.  178,589  tons 
were  yielded  by  the  anthracite  fields  in 
the  Banff  district,  and  256,896  tons  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  latter  is  largely 
consumed  bj'  the  C.P.R.  for  locomotive 
use.  The  most  important  towns  in  the 
district  are  Banff,  Bankliead,  and  Canmore. 
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The  l.ist  two  are  important  solely  as  coal- 
mining towns,  and  their  inhabitants  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  local  mines.  These 
mines  are  being  developed  by  several 
companies,    and    are    yielding    a    greater 

liimiage  every  year. 

luuill. — Baull,  liiiwi-ver,  has  atli;ulioiis 
which  have  e. lined  foi'  il  a  world-wide 
reputation.     Situated    in    the    heart    of    the 

Rockies,  il  is  the  door  lo  the  famous  Rocky 

Mountain  I'ai  k,  and  lis  piipulalinii  (if  i.jnci 
is  largely  increased  during  tlie  summer 
months  by  tourists  fiom  eveiv  part  of 
Kurope  and  America  eager  to  set  eyes  on 
some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  the  world  can 
offer.  In  his  interesting  book  on  the 
province,  Mr.  Leo  Thwaite  waxes  enthu- 
siastic over  the  glories  of  the  district. 
"  Not  many  people,  perhaps,"  he  says,  "  are 
aware  that  within  a  stone's-throw  of  this 
favourite  summer  resort  [Banff],  where 
grass  mounds  and  old  arrow-heads  now 
mark  the  place  of  the  palisades,  Upjier 
Bow  Fort  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  To-day  across  the 
Bow  River  one  has  a  magnificent  and 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  valley  beyond, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  may  be 
traced  the  outline  of  many  mountains 
whose  towering  majesty,  rugged  beauty, 
and  snow-capped  peaks  add  grandeur  to 
the  scene.  This  part  of  .Alberta  is  a  land 
of  enchantiiKiit,  and  tiie  memories  of  the 
days  spent  at  Banff  are  memories  of  sheer 
delight.  The  azure  blue  of  the  sunlit  sky, 
the  dark,  sombre  tints  of  the  forests  of 
pine  and  spruce  which  cover  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  their  peaks  but  newly 
Hecked  with  the  first  fresh  snow  of  the 
season,  the  deep  ultramarine  of  the  streams 
accentuated  by  the  foaming  whiteness  of 
the  small  rapids  looking  like  drifts  of  liquid 
snow,  the  grey-blue  haze  fringing  the 
hori/on— all  these  things  combined  malie 
a  picture  that,  once  seen,  is  not  easily 
forgotten.  There  are  many  delightful 
excursions  to  be  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Banff,  and  visits  to  the  Museum, 
to  the  .Animal  Paddock,  where  there  are 
twenty  or  more  buffalo  as  well  as  some 
I^ocky  Mountain  sheep,  and  to  the  Hot 
Springs  should  certainly  not  be  omitted, 
for  each  is  well  worth  the  tiir.e  necessary  to 
see  it." 

On  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  there  arc  several 
towns  which  are  rather  larger  than  those 
found  on  the  main  transcontinental  Hue 
between  Medicine  Hat  and  Calgary.     This 


1.   ELBOW    RIVER,    CALGARY.       2.   YELLOWHEAD    LAKE,    CANADIAN    ROCKIES.       3.   PEACE    RIVER.    FORT    DUNVEGAN. 
4.   THE    ROCHE    MIETTE,    JASPER    PARK.  5.   HORSES    SWIMMING    THE    ATHABASCA    RIVER,    JASPER    PARK. 
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is  larj'i.'ly  dm-  to  (lie  prevalence  of  coal. 
nlthoii<<h  tlie  district  also  has  the  reputation 
of  beinii  one  of  the  finest  wheal-nrowintj 
areas  in  the  West.  Coal  practically  extends 
all  the  way  from  Medicine  Mat  to  the 
British  CoUnnbia  hoinidary  and  hevond, 
thou,i<li  in  some  parts  it  is  much  more 
largely  mined  than  in  others.  M  Medicine 
Hat  over  ,^5.000  tons  were  mined  in  H}12. 
but  farther  west  the  quantities  produced 
were  many  times  larger.  The  two  principal 
liclds  are  the  Lethbridge  and  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass,  the  former  producing  a  good 
quality  lignite,  which  is  clean  to  handle, 
does  not  cake,  and  ignites  and  burns  freely. 
U  competes  successfully  in  the  local 
market  with  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Crow's  Xest  Pass  Mines,  and  the  mine 
owners  easily  disposed  of  the  (04,150  tons 
that  were  produced  in  U)i2.  In  the  Crow's 
Xest  Pass  district  two  classes  of  coal 
are  mined,  steam  coking  coal  being  found 
at  Coleman,  Lille,  and  Passburg,  and  a 
high  -  grade  lignite  in  the  vicinity  of 
Luiulbreck.  Over  1,500,000  tons  were 
produced  by  the  mines  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  field  in   1912. 

Tiihcr. — The  only  town  of  importance 
between  Medicine  Hat  and  Lethbridge  is 
unpicturesque  Taber,  where  some  3,000 
inhabitants  look  largely  to  the  coal-mines 
for  their  support.  Taber  was  originally 
the  centre  of  a  ranching  countrv,  but 
grain  growing  is  now  tile  main  agricultural 
industry.  Many  wealthv  farmers  arc  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  growing 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  movement 
to  encourage  more  permanent  branches 
of  agriculture  than  wheat  growing,  or,  as 
it  has  been  aptly  described,  wheat 
"mining."  Taber  is  situated  in  a  part 
of  the  prairie  singularly  devoid  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  even  the  banks  of  the  Belly 
Kiver  failing  to  provide  more  than  a  sparse 
vegetation.  It  is  a  busy  place,  however, 
and  likely  to  become  more  important  in  a 
few  short  years.  At  present  there  appears 
to  be  a  certain  lack  of  civic  pride,  which 
has  resulted  in  unpaved  streets  and 
unprepossessing  buildings.  A  few  sub- 
stantial structures  of  brick  and  stone  have 
been  recently  erected,  and  with  >uch 
things  as  water,  electric  light,  and  other 
utilities  the  town  is  well  equipped. 

Lethbridge. — Thirty-two  miles  west  of 
Taber  is  the  city  of  Lethbridge,  which 
vies  with  Medicine  Hat  for  the  position 
of  tliird  city  in  the  province.  Lethbridge 
also    has    natural    gas    but    in    much     less 


i|uantities  tlian  the  eastern  city.  This, 
however,  it  makes  up  for  with  coal,  of 
which  it  has  an  ainnulance.  It  has  grown 
very  rapidly  but  with  greater  consistency 
than  its  rival.  The  last  Dominion  Census, 
t.iken  in  igii,  gave  Lethbridge  a  popula- 
tion of  8,050,  a  figure  which  has  by  now 
increased  to  over  12,000.  No  (h'ulil  il  is 
the  effect  of  this  steadier  growtli  thai  has 
given  to  Lethbridge  a  more  substantial 
and  enduring  appearance  than  Medicine 
Hat  can  boast.  It  is  a  well-planned  city 
with  excellent  broad  roads,  and  has  many 
handsome  public  buildings.  In  the  centre 
of  the  business  section  is  a  huge  square 
or  miniature  park.  Traversed  by  bioad 
cement  walks,  laid  out  with  flower-beds 
and  shrubs,  and  studded  w-ith  orn.iniental 
electric  lamps,  it  is  typical  of  the  scale 
upon  which  Lethbridge  has  been  planned. 
A  second  and  very  much  larger  park  is 
situated  in  the  east  end  of  the  citv.  It 
comprises  340  acres,  and  includes  a  70-acre 
lake.  The  principal  streets  are  traversed 
by  electric  trams,  which  link  together  the 
various  suburbs  and  residential  quarters. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  tlie  International  boundary 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  are  of  .\merican  birth.  Kighty 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
district  are  also  American,  and  there  are 
manv  (ierman  and  Scandinavian  farmers 
as  well.  There  are  also  in  Lethbridge  and 
the  districts  between  the  city  and  the 
International  boundary  a  number  of 
Mormon  settlements.  The  Mormons  came 
to  Alberta  in  i885,  and  were  among  the 
pioneer  farmers  of  the  province.  As 
farmers  they  have  won  a  high  reputation, 
altliough  as  citizens  they  are  considered 
too  clannish.  Credit  for  the  first  attempts 
to  apply  artificial  irrigation  to  the  land 
in  Alberta  is  usually  given  to  tliese  people, 
but  apparently  they  did  not  make  a  success 
of  their  project.  At  any  rate,  they  have 
preferred  to  adopt  tlie  svstem  of  dry 
farming,  and  have  done  much  to  demon- 
strate what  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 
The  earliest  colony  formed  by  the 
Mormons  was  at  Cardston,  named  after 
one  of  their  pioneer  colonists.  Afterwards 
other  communities  were  established,  and 
about  10,000  are  now  residing  in  various 
parts  of  Southern  .A.lberta.  Cardston, 
Magrath,  and  Raymond  are  the  cliief 
centres  of  Mormon  settlement,  the  last 
named  also  being  famous  for  its  sugar 
beets.  A  factory  for  the  treatment  of  these 
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roots  exists  at  l\:i\niou(l  and  l;ikc"-  all 
the  beets  grown  al  .1  sl.nid.iid  pi  hi'  hI 
abtuit    95  a   ton. 

Mdileoil.  A  l\w  niiUv  lo  IIk-  west  ol 
l.ilhbridge  is  the  Iciwii  nl  M.uleod,  wliicli 
has  earned  the  unenviable  reputation  ol 
being  the  windiest  town  in  Canada.  Like 
Taber  it  is  devoid  nl  liees,  is  iin.illi  .k  livi'. 
almost  squalid  in  appearance,  and  appears 
to  have  been  built  without  regard  lo 
symmetry  or  proportion.  Here  and  there 
a  f.iirly  substantial  building  ni.ay  be  noted, 
ni.niv  of  the  stores  and  other  blocks  being 
constructed  of  stone  quarried  in  the 
district.  The  erection  of  wooden  build- 
ings in  the  centre  oi  the  lnwn  has  been 
prohibited  by  a  local  by-law  ;  evidently 
the  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger 
of  lire  in  their  windy  latilude.  Macleod 
was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  cattle- 
ranching  district,  and  even  now  small 
herds  are  kept  a  few  miles  out  of  town, 
drain  growing,  however,  is  the  most 
important  farming  industry,  and  some  of 
the  best  wheat  grown  in  Alberta  comes 
from  this  part  of  the  province.  The  town 
is  also  the  junction  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railwav  with  that  corporation's  line  from 
Macleod   lo   Ldmonton  via  Calgary. 

West  of  Macleod  agriculture  decreases 
in  importance  as  coal-mining  increases. 
In  the  0,S  miles  that  intervene  between 
M.icleod  and  the  British  Columbia  bouii- 
darv,  four  towns  at  least  deserve  mention. 
Piiiclier  Creek,  Frank,  Blairmore,  and 
Coleman  are  all  centres  of  the  coal 
industrv,  and  are  inhabited  almost  entirely 
bv  people  engaged  in  the  mines  and  a 
few  storekeepers.  Coleman  is  the  largest, 
having  a  population  of  about  3,000. 

It  stands  in  tlie  midst  of  lovely  scenery 
and  is  surrounded  by  forests  containing 
manv  million  feet  of  merchantable  timber. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  for  many 
miles  around  is  Flunierftlt  Park,  while 
mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Crow's 
Xest  Pass  Park,  situated  60  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  town  and  reached  from  Cole- 
man bv  means  of  motors  or  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  Blairmore  has  a  population  of 
2,000,  Pinchcr  Creek  of  1,400,  and  Frank 
of  850.  Pincher  Creek  is  the  home  of 
the  miners'  memorial  hospital,  in  which 
are  contained  12  beds  and  9  private  rooms. 

Between  Macleod  and  Calgary  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  cattle-ranching 
country  in  Alberta,  if  not  in  the  whole  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces.     'I'he  two  towns  are 
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coniK-ctcd  In-  a  luancli  ol  llic  (.MM'!., 
and  to  the  west  of  the  railway-hue  lies 
a  contiiuiation  of  tlie  foothill  country 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  area  the  horse 
and  cattle  ranch  alternates  with  the  wheat 
field,  and  animals  of  a  splendid  quality  arc 
bred.  They  are  reared  in  the  open  and 
mature  with  robust  constitutions.  .Alberta 
rancli  horses  have  always  held  a  hi.ijh 
place  in  the  markets  of  the  continent. 
Most  of  tlie  cattle  ranchers  are  wealthy 
men,  not  i  few  of  them  being  of  Knl^li^h 
birth.  This  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
popularity  of  the  game  of  polo,  which  is 
enthusiastically  played  throughout  the 
district. 

From  Maclcod  to  Calgary  is  a  third  line 
of  settlement  in  Southern  .Alberta,  and 
several  flourishing  communities  have 
sprung  up  .ilong  the  route  of  the  railway. 
Like  most  of  the  small  towns  of  the 
prairies  they  have  little  claim  to  distinction, 
being  merelv  distributing  centres  and 
market  towns  for  agricultural  districts. 
Their  inhabitants  are  prosperous,  however, 
and  the  towns  are  not  among  the  least 
important  in  .Alberta.  The  largest  is  High 
River,  with  a  population  of  1,200,  but  it 
is  closely  followed  by  Claresholm  and 
Nanton  with  1,000  people  each.  Okatoks 
is  a  good  fourth  with  a  population  of 
about  900,  while  Granum  and  Stavely  are 
much  smaller  places.  Most  of  these  towns 
have  a  few  small  industries  such  as  lumber- 
yards, while  Okatoks  possesses  an  abun- 
dance of  brick  clay  and  sufficient  n^itural 
gas  for  local  consumption. 

North  of  the  51st  degree  of  latitude 
and  south  of  a  line  drawn  due  east  and 
west  through  the  city  of  Kdmonton  is  the 
section  of  the  province  usually  referred 
to  as  Central  Alberta.  For  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  51st  parallel  the  country 
dilTers  but  little  from  that  described  in 
the  previous  paragraphs.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  flat,  bald  prairie  gives  way  to 
a  more  varied  and  less  forbidding  region, 
until  hill  and  dale,  clothed  in  grass  and 
flowers,  and  dotted  with  spruce  and  aspen, 
mark  it  as  an  ideal  land  for  the  home 
of  the  British  emigrant.  Its  great  wealth 
is  its  dower  of  deep  black  humus  varying 
in  depth  from  10  in.  to  3  ft.,  which 
overlies  a  warm  subsoil.  In  this  stretch 
of  country  are  found  probably  greater 
advantages  for  mixed  farming  than  even 
Manitoba  or  Northern  Saskatchewan  can 
offer.      Broad   meadows    are    interspersed 


with  wooded  bluffs  and  serried  with 
winding  rivers  and  streams,  affortling 
nutritious  pasturage  and  ample  shade  and 
shelter  to  dairy  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Dairying  is  especially  prol'itable.  There 
is  an  tuiliinited  market,  and  cattle  can  be 
pastured  throughout  most  of  the  year. 
Kvery  variety  of  grass,  including  clover 
and  alfalfa,  thrives  ;  the  climate  is  health- 
ful and  water  abundant.  It  is  estimated 
that  moie  than  i.ooo.coo  head  of  cattle 
coidd  have  been  fed  on  the  wild  hay 
that  went  to  waste  in  1912,  and  tliere  is 
an  abundance  of  rough  feed.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  open  land  is 
literally  overrun  witli  rich  wild  grasses 
and  pea  vine.  The  Government  operates 
a  travelling  dairy  for  instructing  settlers 
in  new  settlements,  and  manages  permanent 
creameries  which  in  1912  produced  over 
3,000,000  lb.  of  butter.  Hog  raising 
is  also  prolilable  in  conjuiictinii  willi 
dairv  farming,  as  the  hogs  can  be 
well  fattened  on  surplus  milk.  Poultry 
raising  is  becoming  more  popular  each 
year. 

Central  .Alberta,  too,  especiallv  in  tlie 
more  northern  parts,  is  rich  in  coal,  vast 
deposits  underlying  the  surface  at 
Kdmonton  and  elsewhere.  Many  small 
mines  have  been  operated  in  Hie  Edmonton 
district  for  a  number  of  years,  but  for 
some  time  primitive  nietliocls  were  used 
and  little  capital  invested.  Within  recent 
vears,  however,  there  has  been  a  great 
change,  and  several  companies  have  been 
formed  and  modern  plants  installed. 
Even  now,  however,  only  sufficient  coal 
is  produced  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
Edmonton  and  the  other  towns  that  go  to 
make  up  Central  Alberta.  The  coal  pro- 
duced in  this  field  is  a  lignite  of  varying 
quality,  but  constitutes  a  splendid  domestic 
fuel,  and  is  found  generally  in  large  seams 
which  arc  easily  worked. 

The  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways 
westw^ards  from  Edmonton  towards  tlie 
Yellowhead  Pass  has  recently  opened  up  a 
new  and  extensive  coal-field.  A  great  deal 
of  prospecting  has  been  done  and  a  large 
number  of  claims  have  been  located.  In 
a  number  of  cases  machinery  is  being 
installed,  and  now  that  the  railways  are 
operating  several  mines  are  shipping  coal 
to  market.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Brazeau 
River,  some  60  miles  south  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  main  line,  there 
have  been  found  a  number  of  seams 
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eoulainuig  co.il  ol  excellent  steaming 
qualities.  This  is  particularly  sigiiilicanl, 
as  up  to  the  present  time  steam  coal  fur 
the  northern  part  of  .Alberta  has  had  to 
be  obtained  ticmi  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
Fields,  which  meant  a  haulage  of  over 
300  miles.  The  mines  in  this  district  are 
at  present  being  equipped  for  an  oulpul 
of  0,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  are 
already  connected  by  rail  with  the  main 
line  of   the  Grand  Trunk   Pacific  Railway. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  province  is 
the  large  forest  reserve  known  as  Jasper 
Park,  and  containing  5,000  square  miles 
of  valley  and  mountainous  country.  We 
have  already  quoted  Mr.  Leo  Thwaile's 
description  of  Banff  and  its  surroundings ; 
here  is  what  he  says  of  the  gateway  to 
British  Columbia  chosen  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways.  "Probably  no  portion  of  the 
territoi  V  in  the  whole  of  the  North-West 
has  retained  more  old  historic  landmarks 
and  associations  than  this  extensive  tract. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  Jasper 
House  and  Henry  House,  old  trading 
posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North-West 
Companies.  As  the  famous  Yellowhead 
Pass  forms  the  entrance  to  the  park, 
this  magnificent  reserve — where  the  valley 
of  the  Athabasca  River  is  wider  than  that 
of  the  How  River  farther  south,  where 
the  mountains  do  not  overhang  so  closely, 
and  where  there  are  prairies  of  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  in  width,  stretching  for  several 
miles — will  be  brought  into  touch  with 
the  outside  world  as  soon  as  the  trans- 
continental line  now  being  built  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  completed  to  that 
point.  Then  another  wonderful  mountain 
sanctuarv,  far  removed  from  the  din  and 
strife  of  the  busy  world,  will  be  thrown 
open  to  travellers  seeking  the  peace  and  , 
tranquillity  of  some  new  Mecca." 

IVciaskiwin. — W'ith  the  exception  of 
Edmonton,  which  is  fully  treated  in  a 
separate  article,  the  most  important  towns 
in  Central  Alberta  are  Wetaskiwin  and 
Red  Deer.  Wetaskiwin,  in  fact,  despite 
its  population  of  but  4,000,  has  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  city,  being  incorporated 
as  such  in  igo6.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
towns  in  the  West  with  the  semblance 
of  a  future  that  has  not  been  extensively 
advertised.  Consequently  but  little  is 
heard  of  it  except  in  the  province  of 
Alberta.  It  is  a  pity  that  its  advantages 
have  not  been  made  better  known,  for 
there   is  much  in  Wetaskiwin    that   would 
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appeal  to  the  settler  from  the  incjtherl.uKl. 
The  name  signifies  "The  Hills  of  Peace," 
and  although  it  was  given  bv  the  Indians 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  truce 
between  two  hostile  tribes,  there  is,  apart 
from  this,  something  peculiarlv  appropriate 
in  it.  The  cit}'  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  park-like  country  that  characterizes 
this  part  of  Alberta,  and  is  surrounded  by 
peaceful  and  prosperous  farms,  more 
reminiscent  of  the  gentle  glades  of  War- 
wickshire than  the  harsh  bald  plateaus  of 
the  Canadian  prairie.  At  present  the 
most  important  branch  of  agriculture  is 
grain  growing,  and  the  heavy  crops  of 
the  district  have  necessitated  the  erection 
of  six  elevators  in  the  city  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  over  160,000  bushels. 
These  tall  structures,  situated  adjacent 
to  tlic  railway-line,  have  given  birth  to 
the  pseudonym  of  "  The  Elevator  Citv." 
Wetaskiwin  might,  with  equal  appropriate- 
ness, be  termed  "The  Steeple  City,"  for 
there  are  an  unusual  number  of  cliurclcs 
within  its  boundaries. 

But  although  grain  growing  predomin- 
ates, the  more  permanent  brandies  of 
husbandry  have  been  by  no  means 
neglected,  and  conditions  are  such  that 
I  hey  are  bound  to  become  more  and  more 
popular.  Cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep 
all  thrive  on  the  grassy  downs,  and  many 
l.inners  make  substantial  incomes  from 
poultry  farming,  dairying  and  hay  growing. 
M.iny  carloads  of  eggs  are  exported 
annually  from  the  city,  and  a  large 
eie.imery  has  been  built  and  is  managed 
li\-  the  Provincial  Government.  Large 
quantities  of  butter  are  shipped  to  other 
points  in  Alberta  as  well  as  a  not  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  milk. 

Red  Deer. — Even  more  picturesque  than 
Wetaskiwin:  is  the  town  of  Red  Deer, 
situated  almost  exactly  midway  between 
Calgary  and  Edmonton.  Standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Deer  River  in  a  district 
abounding  in  poplar,  spruce,  tamarac,  and 
birch,  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  prettiest 
towns  in  Alberta,  and  its  natural  attractive- 
ness has  been  much  enhanced  by  the 
attention  and  care  devoted  by  the  citizens 
to  their  gardens  and  houses.  Red  Deer 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
finest  districts  for  dairy  farming  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  and  some  notable 
successes  have  been  achieved  by  local 
farmers.  It  was  at  Red  Deer  that  the 
writer  saw  the  cliampion  cow  of  the 
British  Empire,  a  sleek  creature  rejoicing 


in  the  picturesque  name  of  Rosalind  of 
Old  Basing.  For  the  three  years  1909, 
1910,  and  1911,  Rosalind  yielded 
10,87075  lb.,  11,276-50  lb.,  and  15,700  lb. 
of  milk,  while  for  butter-fat  her  record 
has  been  727-i8  lb.,  745'02  lb.,  and  1,031-89 
lb.  But  Rosalind  is  not  tlie  onlv  cow 
in  the  Red  Deer  district  which  is  return- 
ing a  substantial  profit  to  its  owner. 
Several  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle  are 
maintained,  and  thrive  amazingly  on  the 
luscious  natural  grasses  that  everywhere 
abound.  Dairy  products  are  marketed 
locally  through  the  medium  of  several 
creameries  and  small  cheese  factories. 
Considerable  numbers  of  horses  are  also 
raised,  while  sheep  farming  is  now 
beginning  to  attract  attention. 

Red  Deer,  however,  is  evidently  not 
content  to  remain  a  mere  shopping  and 
marketing  centre  for  farmers.  It  has 
other  ambitions  and  looks  forward  to 
a  future  of  some  industrial  prominence. 
Coal  is  mined  at  several  places  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  the  town  will 
shortly  be  connected  with  the  Brazeau 
coal-fields  mentioned  in  an  earlier  para- 
graph. Timber  is  also  a  resource  of 
some  value  as  are  the  large  deposits  of 
clay,  good  grey  sandstone,  and  marl.  As 
a  railway  centre  the  town  is  of  some 
strategic  importance,  and  by  virtue  of 
its  position  might  easily  win  a  small  share 
of  the  entrepot  trade  of  both  Calgary  and 
Edmonton. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  free 
homesteads  may  not  be  obtained  within 
40  miles  of  Red  Deer,  they  can  be  h.id 
just  outside  those  limits  to  the  east  and 
west.  Improved  farms  vary  in  price  from 
ft20  to  $80  an  acre. 

In  addition  to  Wetaskiwin  and  Red 
Deer  there  are  two  other  towns  on  the 
Edmonton-Calgary  route  of  which  some 
brief  mention  should  be   made. 

Olds,  with  some  1,400  people,  is  the 
centre  of  a  mixed  farming  district  that  is 
comparatively  well  settled. 

Lacombc  is  better  known,  l")eing  the  liome 
of  one  of  the  more  important  experimental 
farms  conducted  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. Several  of  these  farms  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  by 
undertaking  experimental  work  have  been 
productive  of  much  good.  The  suitability 
of  the  Lacombe  district  to  various  branches 
of  agriculture  has  been  established  by 
the  results  obtained  on  the  Government 
farnj.  Good  crops  of  oats,  barlev,  the 
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earlier  kinds  of  spring  whe.it,  and  Kharkof 
and  .VIbert.i  red  winter  wheat  have  been 
raised,  while  fairly  good  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  Canadian  field 
pea.  Alfalfa,  red,  and  alsike  clover  have 
also  been  successfully  grown.  Lacombe 
itself  has  about  1,800  inhabitants  and 
bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  other 
towns  of  a  similar  size  to  require  a  more 
detailed  description. 

In    addition     to    the     districts     already 
described,    the    building   of    the    lines    of 
tlie      Grand      Trunk      Pacific     and      the 
Canadian    Northern     Railways    from    east 
to  west  have  been  attended  by  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  towns  and  agricultural    settle- 
ments.    The  Winnipeg-Edmonton  line   of 
the   Canadian    Pacific     Railway   also    runs 
through  a  section  of  the  country  compara- 
tively   well    settled    in    parts    but    capable 
of    much     development.      The    conditions 
differ   but    little   from   those   obtaining   in 
the  country  lying  between  Edmonton  and 
Calgary,     but     the     population     is     much 
sparser  in  proportion  to  the  area.     There 
are     a    liost     of     tiny     hamlets     scattered 
throughout  the  province,  and  a  few  towns 
the  names  of  which  have  become  familiar 
to  the   public  through   the  advertisements 
of    real    estate     agents.     Totield,    on    the 
main    line    of    tlie    Grand    Trunk    Pacific 
and    about    41    miles   east   of    Edmonton, 
was   the   scene  of  an  extraordinary  boom 
in   land  values   when,  in   1912,  a   flow   of 
natural   gas    was    struck.     There    are   also 
some   large  deposits   of  lignite   coal   here, 
and  several  companies  are  busily  engaged 
in    developing     the    mineral.      Vegreville 
and    Vermilion,  on    the   main    line    of   the 
Canadian      Northern,      are       well-known 
farming       centres,       substantially       built, 
equipped   with  all    the   conveniences    that 
towns  of  their  size  could  possilily  require. 
They  are  favourite  places  with   (lie   small 
real    estate     investor    and    will    doubtless 
be    heard  uf   in    the   future.      Stettler   and 
Camrose     are     small     coal-mining     towns 
as    well    as    shopping    centres    for    large 
farming    districts.     Stettler     is    connected 
with  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  while  Camrose 
stands   at    the   junction   of   lines   operated 
by   the     three    great    railway    companies. 
It   is   estimated   that   the   daily   output   of 
the    mines    at    Camrose    amounts    to    600 
tons.     Mention    should    also    be   made   of 
W'ainwright  if  only  because  of  the  buffalo 
park  situated  there. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  a  passiii<J 
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mention  was  maik-  of  Xorthcm  AHhmI.i 
and  the  IVacc  River  country,  hi  the 
southern  and  central  sections  of  the 
provinces  of  Alberta.  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba  practically  all  the  land  has  been 
acquired  either  by  farmers  who  arc  lillinji 
it  or  speculators  who  are  hol(lin(<  it  for 
a  rise  in  value.  Fifty  miles  north  of 
Kdmonton.  however,  and  50  miles  to  the 
west  land  may  still  be  obtained  from 
the  Dominion  tiovernment  merely  for  the 
fulfilment  of  honie>tead  regulations.  North 
of  the  55th  parallel  of  latitude  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  is  almost  as 
much  agricuitur.il  land,  situated  in  what 
may  be  broadly  described  as  the  Gre.U 
Afackenzic  Basin,  as  there  is  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  province:  conse- 
quently the  northern  country  is  cap.ihle 
of  sustaining  a  very  lari;e  and  prosperous 
population.  Already,  in  certain  districts, 
agricultural  settlements  have  been  formed, 
despite  the  greater  severitv  of  the  winters. 
At  Fort  Providence,  latitude  ft^^o,  about 
400  miles  north  of  Kdmonton,  splendid 
crops  of  excellent  wheat,  barlev,  oats,  peas, 
and  other  vegetables  are  grown,  while, 
according  to  a  Government  authority,  as 
far  north  as  Fort  Good  Hope,  wilhin  14 
miles  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  latitude  66- 16 
and  970  miles  farther  north  than  the  city 
of  Edmonton,  cabbages,  onions,  and  oilier 
garden  vegetables  arc  raised.  These 
places  are  far  beyond  the  northern 
boundary  of  Alberta,  but  for  that  reason 
arc  more  cogent  proofs  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  northern  regions  of  the  province. 

Throughout  Northern  Alberta  the  country 
is  largely  timbered,  the  pr.iirie  and  meadow- 
lands  being  found  mainly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  many  rivers.  The  soil  nearly  every- 
where is  good,  but  in  certain  parts  the 
thickness  of  the  timber,  the  lack  of  natural 
drainage,  or  some  other  drawback  offer 
difficulties  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  country.  To  the  west,  at  tlie  western 
extremity  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  in  the 
Grande  Prairie  district,  and  the  Peace 
River  Valley,  not  a  little  land  has  already 
been  taken  up,  and  at  Dunvegan  and 
Grouard  small  communities  have  been 
formed.  In  the  stretch  of  100  miles  or 
more  between  Peace  River  Landing  and 
Fort  Vermilion  little  cultivation  is  done, 
but  the  land  is  in  parts  very  rich,  bunch 
grass  growing  luxuriantly.  The  country 
here  is  described  as  beautiful,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  at  Fort  Vermilion  land  has 
been    cultivated   for   some   years   and    ex- 


celUiil  crops  obi. lined,  it  may  be  aiitici- 
paled  that  the  day  is  not  far  disl.int  when 
setllemenl  will  begin  lo  creep  down  the 
Peace  ami  ultimately  extend  as  far  as  the 
coiilhieiice  of  that  stream  with  Ihe  Slave 
River.  In  this  connection  llu'  worils  nf 
Mr.  Leo  Thwaite  may  be  ipioted.  He 
says:  "This  remarkable  river  [the  Peace 
River]  with  its  sleep,  clean-cut  banks, 
sometimes  1,200  ft.  in  height,  and  its 
great  placid  breadth  of  about  3  miles,  exer- 
cises a  strange  fascination  over  all  who 
have  seen  it,  and  is  expected  to  lake  its 
place  one  day  among  the  great  and  useful 
rivers  of  the  world."  Mr.  Fletcher  Hredin, 
M.P.P.,  in  his  evidence  given  during  a  very 
interesting  investigation  held  at  Ottawa  a 
few  years  ago,  stated  that  from  the  foot  of 
the  Rockies,  for  about  800  miles  along  the 
Peace,  a  fertile  and  most  excellent  agri- 
cultural region  exists,  the  far-famed  Peace 
River  Valley  extending  for  at  least  75  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  Peace  River,  composed 
of  alternating  prairie  and  light  woodland 
on  the  south  bank  and  open  prairie  on  the 
north.  The  soil  on  the  wooded  land  is 
stated  lo  be  equally  as  good  as  on  the 
open  stretches :  the  bunch  gra>s,  every- 
where growing  luxuriantly  in  a  wild  state, 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  land  is  well 
littcd  for  successful  agriculliiral  develop- 
ment." It  may  be  added  Ih.il  at  present 
settlers  make  their  way  into  Ihe  Peace 
River  country  over  the  wagon  road  from 
Kdson  on  the  main  line  of  tlie  Grand  'I'rniik 
Pacific,  or  bv  steamer  from  .Mhabasca 
Landing. 

The  land  burclciing  Ihe  Athabasca  River 
is  not  so  well  suited  lo  agriculture,  although 
at  McMurray  grain  crops  have  been  ob- 
tained for  some  years.  Immense  seepages 
of  tar  and  petroleum  residue,  known  as 
tar  sands,  occur  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  between  the  Athabasca  and  the 
Peace  much  prospecting  for  oil  has  been 
done.  In  this  connection  the  London 
Financier  ami  Bullionisl  points  out  that 
the  same  mistake  seems  to  have  been  made 
here  as  has  been  made  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  w-orld,  i.e.  drilling  too  close 
to  the  outcrop  or  other  surface  indications. 
Geologists  w'ho  have  visited  the  district 
have  been  unanimous  in  condemning  this 
practice,  and  they  have  also  pointed  out 
that  petroleum  in  commercial  quantities 
has  never  been  found  in  rocks  of  similar 
age  to  those  expected  to  contain  it  in 
Northern  Alberta.  In  spite  of  these  warn- 
ings and  of  a  very  troublesome  climate, 
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diilliiighas  been  active  iie.ir  h'ort  McMurray 
and  h'ort  McKay,  as  well  a--  in  (he  territory 
between.  In  sevei.il  of  llie  welK  there 
have  been  encountered  ^nl.lll  pockets  of 
thick  oil  of  a  tarry  nature  in  Ihe  limestone, 
but  so  far  the  geologists'  opinion  has  been 
jiiirne  nut,  and  no  oil  in  coniineui.il 
quanli!\'   li.is   beiii    Idiniil. 

Certain  inciilenls  in  drilling  were  such 
as  to  encourage  |irospcctors,  who  decided 
to  ignore  Ihe  opinions  of  geologists,  l-'or 
example,  a  well  at  Pelican  Rapids,  on  Ihe 
Athabasca  River,  struck  several  good  (lows 
of  gas,  and  is  being  conlinued  in  tin-  hope 
of  finding  oil  below  Ihe  limesloiie.  An 
okl  gas  well,  drilkil  many  years  ago  at 
Pelican  Rapids  by  the  Government,  still 
has  a  strong  pressure  of  gas,  reported  as 
about  500  lb.  per  square  inch.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  tliat  this  well  has  been  burning 
night  and  day  for  many  years,  this  pressure 
is  remarkable. 

The  expense  of  chilling  in  this  district 
is  very  great  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  establishing  camps  and  of  tlie  cost  of 
transporting  materials.  One  well  on  Ihe 
Alliabasca  River  cost  2^,000  dollars  to  drill 
1,400  ft.,  and  Ihe  end  was  not  in  sight 
at  the  lime  of  the  expert's  report. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Northern  Alberta 
are  of  great  magnitude  and  may  ultimately 
be  of  much  economic  importance.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  the  province  are  the 
principal  streams  which  go  to  make  up 
the  mighty  Mackenzie  River  which  drains 
an  area  of  over  500,000  square  miles. 
W-ssels  drawing  6  ft.  of  water  can  proceed 
up  the  Mackenzie  for  1,025  miles,  while 
smaller  vessels  can  rc.icli  Fort  Smith,  on 
the  Slave  River,  1,400  miles  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  main  tiibutaries  arc 
the  Slave,  the  Peace,  and  tlie  Athabasca. 
The  Slave  River  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  latter,  each  of  which 
is  a  stream  of  mighty  proportions.  It  is 
navigable  from  its  head  at  Lake  Athabasca 
to  Smith's  Landing,  a  distance  of  118  miles, 
by  steamboats  of  a  draught  of  5  ft.  At 
this  point  a  portage  intervenes  of  16  miles 
to  Fort  Smith,  from  which  place,  as  has 
been  said,  the  Arctic  Ocean  may  be 
reached.  The  Athabasca  River  is  navi- 
gable from  its  mouth  at  Lake  Athabasca 
to  Fort  McMurray,  a  distance  of  187  miles, 
while  boats  drawing  no  more  than  3  ft, 
may  make  a  continuous  journey  from  Fort 
McMurray  to  Fort  Smith  on  the  Slave 
River.  On  the  Peace  River  the  Vermilion 
F'alls  are  the  only  obstruction  to  navigation 
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from  Hiicl>oirs  Hope  in  Hritisli  Coluii)bi:i 
to  Smith's  Landing  on  the  Slave  Kivcr,  a 
distance  of  870  miles. 

These  rivers  are  not  merely  im|Hirtant 
as  possible  arteries  of  commerce  or  at  least 
as  a  means  of  communication  between 
various  agricultural  selllenicnts  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Alberta,  at  certain 
points  a  tremendous  amount  of  water- 
power  is  available.  At  Vermilion  l-'alls 
on  the  Pe.nce  River  it  is  estimated  that 
from  150,000  to  200,000  horse-power  could 
be  generated.  At  Grand  Rapids  on  the 
Athabasca  there  is  a  fall  of  from  50  to  ()o  ft. 
in  half  a  mile,  and  smaller  falls  occur  at 
various  other  points. 

Of  the  lakes  the  most  important  arc 
Lake  Athabasca,  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
and  Lake  Claire.  The  first  named  lies 
partly  in  Saskatchewan.  It  is  connected 
at  the  south-west  corner  with  tlie  Atha- 
basca River  and  at  the  north-west  corner 
with  the  Peace  River  and  the  Sl.ive  River. 
It  is  a  deep  water  lake,  and  is  now  navi- 
gated from  Fort  Chipewvan  at  the  western 
extremity,  a  mounted  police  station,  to 
Fond  du  Sac,  a  distance  of  130  miles  by 
steamboats  drawing  7  ft.  of  water.  Much 
larger  and  deeper  draught  boats,  however, 
might  be  successfully  used.  Trout,  white- 
fish,  and  pickerel  abound  in  its  waters. 
The  Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  shallow,  but  is 
navigable  for  its  full  length  of  70  miles 
and  forms  part  of  the  route  to  the 
Peace  River  country.  Lake  Claire  is  still 
shallower,  rarely  exceeding  8  ft.  in  depth. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  tlie  position  that 
Alberta  occupies  in  the  economic  life  of 
Western  Canada.  To  describe  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  the  past  is  not 
difficult ;  to  prophesy  what  the  future 
holds  for  tlie  province  is  impossible. 
Alberta  is  in  its  infancy  :  many  vcars 
must  elapse  before  its  full  extent  of 
agricultural  land  has  been  settled,  or  its 
many  resources  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.  Alberta  is  still  a  province 
of  the  future. 

JOSEPH  MAUNS  AITKEN 
Mr.  Joseph  Mauns  Aitken,  who  is 
manager  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  at 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  was  born  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  in  1878,  and  educated  at 
the  Harkins  Academy,  Newcastle,  New 
Brunswick.  He  entered  the  services  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  sixteen  vears  ago  as 


a  junior  clerk,  and  subseijuenlly  served  in 
m.iny  of  the  Royal  Hank's  various  branch 
establishments.  He  gained  promotion 
rapidly,  and  in  a  very  few  years  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  Halhurst  branch, 
and  later  manager  at  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick.  He  took  charge  of  the  impor- 
tant ollices  at  Lethbridge  in  the  spring  of 
U)io.  Mr.  Aitken  is  of  Britisli  descent  and 
served  in  the  South  African  war  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment.  He  saw  service 
in  some  thirty-two  engagements,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  Paardeberg  and 
Driefontein.  He  is  naturall)'  very  keenly 
interested  in  military  matters,  and  is  fond  of 
sport,  particularly  shooting  and  curling. 
This  gentleman  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Country  and  Cliinook  Clubs.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Mr.  Aitken  is  the  brother  of 
Sir  Max  .-Vitken,  M.P.,  who  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  conspicuous  in  financial  circles  in 
Canada. 

ALFRED  HARRIS   ALLEN 

Mr.  Alfred  Harris  Allen,  manager  of  the 
Macleod  branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  is  one  of  the  best-known  men 
in  the  town  and  district,  and  occupies  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  He  was  born  at  Chesterfield, 
Derbysliire,  Kngland,  in  1880  and  was 
educated  at  tlie  Colston  School,  Bristol. 
Later  he  underwent  a  special  course  of 
training  under  Dr.  Stephenson  Jolly  of 
Clifton  for  tlie  Indian  Police  Service.  He 
abandoned  a  Civil  Service  career,  however, 
in  favour  of  banking,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  National  Bank  of  India,  with 
which  institution  he  served  three  vears. 
In  1902  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  London,  and  shortly 
afterwards  came  to  Canada.  Mr.  Allen, 
who  is  proud  of  his  connection  with 
Canada's  greatest  banking  institution,  has 
served  through  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment in  its  service,  from  that  of  teller  to 
that  of  manager.  He  was  attached  to 
several  important  branches,  and  in  190S 
received  his  first  managerial  appointment 
to  the  Revelstoke  branch.  He  was 
manager  there  for  two  years,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  his  present  position  at 
Macleod.  A  man  of  considerable  business 
experience,  of  sound  judgment,  and  genial 
nature,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Allen's  qualifications  so  commended  him  to 
the  commercial  community  of  Macleod, 
that  he  was  elected  president  of  the  local 
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Board  of  Traile  when  he  had  been  in  (he 
town  barely  six  months,  a  position  that  he 
has  now  held  for  three  years  in  succession. 
Mr.  Allen  is  a  keen  sportsman.  When  in 
Kngland  he  was  a  well-known  rugby 
player  and  amateur  sprinter  ami  held  a 
record  for  the  100  yards'  (lisl.mee,  but  he 
now  devotes  his  leisuie  time  lo  the  less 
strenuous  sports  of  golf,  lishing,  and  sliool- 
ing.  He  is  president  of  the  .M.icleod  Cricket 
Club  and  the  Soutliein  .Mheila  Cricket 
League. 

ASQUrrH    AND   LINDSEY 

Messrs.  Asquilli  and  Lindscy,  real  estate 
brokers  of  Lethbridge,  are  in  a  position 
to  speak  authoritatively  of  the  wondeiful 
growth  of  the  Western  cities  and  tlie 
remarkable  rises  in  land  values  there. 
They  have  been  established  since  kjoS,  and 
since  that  time  have  liaiidletl  manv  impor- 
tant transactions,  dealing  in  all  classes  of 
estate,  but  specializing  in  inside  business 
and  high-class  residential  property.  Messrs. 
Asquith  and  Lindscy  handle  clients'  invest- 
ments and  cater  particularly  for  distant 
investors,  buying  and  selling  property, 
valuing,  and  advising.  They  also  place 
trust  funds  on  safe  first  mortgage  securities 
in  city  and  farm  properties  at  40  per  cent, 
valuation,  returning  7  per  cent,  net  per 
annum.  The  business  is  under  the  personal 
management  of  the  two  partners.  Mr.  L.  A. 
Asquith  was  born  and  educated  in  Kent, 
England.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1905, 
settled  in  Lethbridge  in  1907,  and  founded 
the  present  business  the  following  year. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Lindsey  is  a  native  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  where  he  was  born  thirty-five 
years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton, 
and  was  engaged  in  Toronto  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company,  Ltd.  He  went  to  Western 
Canada  in  1907,  and  was  in  Calgary  for  some 
time  prior  to  settling  in  Lethbridge  and 
joining  Mr.  Asquitli  in  business. 

E.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO. 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Heiinett  &  Co.,  real  estate 
and  financial  brokers,  of  Medicine  Hat, 
specialize  in  city  property  and  suburban 
acreage,  handle  clients'  investments  in  real 
estate,  and  negotiate  loans  and  tlie  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  first  mortgage  securities. 
Some  of  the  firm's  transactions  are  interest- 
ing as  depicting  the  manner  in  which  local 
land   values  are   increasing.     In   1906  they 
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placed  on  the  market  tliu  subdivi>ion  of 
Central  Park  at  from  875  to  $90  per  lot. 
To-day  the  property  is  selling  for  between 
$375  and  $1,000  per  lot.  In  January  191 1 
a  Toronto  street  frontage  was  purcliased 
by  the  firm  for  84,300,  and  to-day  this  is 
worth  over  840,000.  Lands  adjacent  to 
Medicine  Hat  show  the  same  remark.ible 
increase  in  value.  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Co. 
purchased  a  property  of  160  acres,  situated 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  post  office,  for 
$8  per  acre  in  1906.  To-day  the  same  land 
is  worth  81,250  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  founder  of  the  lirm 
which  bears  his  name,  is  a  Canadian 
citizen,  but  was  born  in  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  in 
1875.  He  was  educated  there  and  came  to 
Western  Canada  in  1900,  being  located  for 
some  time  at  High  River,  .\lberta,  prior  to 
settling  in  Medicine  Hat  and  starting  as  a 
real  estate  operator.  He  owns  consider- 
able property  in  the  town,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Medicine  Hat  Industrial  Bureau, 
having  a  seat  on  the  executive  committee. 

THE   BENTLEY   COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  Bentley  Company,  Ltd.,  which  con- 
ducts a  department  store  at  Lethbridge, 
was  established  in  1885,  at  which  time 
Lethbridge  was  little  more  than  a  tiny 
village.  The  business  was  founded  by  Mr. 
H.  Bentley,  and  was  of  very  small  propor- 
tions at  the  outset.  With  the  growth  of 
the  place,  Iiowever,  Mr,  Bentley's  store 
expanded,  and  under  the  title  of  H.  Bentlev 
&  Co.  prospered  and  grew  vear  bv 
year.  In  1903,  when  Lethbridge  felt  the 
stimulus  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Western  Provinces,  the  company  was  incor- 
porated under  its  present  title  with  a 
capital  of  8100,000,  of  which  860,000  is 
subscribed  and  fully  paid  up.  Larger 
premises  were  secured,  and  to-day  the 
company's  operations  are  conducted  in  a 
spacious  two-story  brick  and  stone  build- 
ing, having  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  to  the 
public  square  and  a  depth  of  125  fl.  Tlie 
liinlding  is  one  of  the  best  in  Lethbridge 
.uid  is  the  home  of  a  department  store 
equal  to  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
Its  departments  comprise  groceries, 
crockery,  granite  and  tinware,  flour  and 
Iced,  men's  furnishings,  women's  apparel, 
staplery  goods,  general  hardware,  and 
others.  It  is  well  managed,  and  fulfils  an 
important  function  in  the  life  of  the  town. 
A  staff  of  18  assistants  is  employed.  The 
enterprising   manager  of    the   company    is 


Mr.  .\lbin  Ripley,  wlio  has  grown  with 
the  company  and  advanced  through 
various  grades  of  its  service  to  his  present 
position.  Mr.  Ripley  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  some  32 
years  ago.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
Lethbridge  at  .in  early  .age,  and  was 
educated  there.  He  started  his  business 
career  as  an  assistant  with  H.  Bentley 
&  Co.  and  gained  a  sound,  practical 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  mercantile 
life  under  the  direct  training  of  Mr. 
Bentley,  the  founder  of  the  company.  For 
two  years  (1907-9)  he  gave  his  attention 
to  real  estate  operations,  and  in  November 
of  igog  accepted  his  present  important 
position.  Mr.  Ripley  is  interested  in  all 
branches  of  sport,  and  finds  time  to  attend 
to  strenuous  military  duties  as  well,  being 
a  captain  in  the  local  battery  of  artillerv. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

CAMPBELL,   WILSON,  AND    HORNE,   LTD. 

The  house  of  Campbell,  Wilson,  and 
Home,  Ltd.,  of  Lethbridge.  bears  a  name 
tiiat  is  famous  throughout  Western  Canada 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  and  is  in 
reality  a  branch  of  an  immense  business 
which  operates  throughout  the  entire 
province  of  Alberla  and  has  connections 
in  several  others.  Messrs.  Campbell. 
Wilson,  and  Home,  Ltd.,  are  also  estab- 
lished at  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  and  are 
affiliated  with  the  following  companies  : 
Campbell  Bros,  and  Wilson,  Ltd..  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba  ;  Campbell,  Wilson,  and 
Strathdee,  Ltd.,  Regina.  Saskatchewan  ;  and 
Campbell,  Wilson,  and  Adams,  Ltd., 
Saskatoon.  Saskatchewan.  The  Lethbridge 
branch  was  established  in  1910  for  the 
purpo.-e  of  operating  as  wholesale  grocers 
in  Southern  Alberta,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  then  taken  has  been  amply 
justified  by  the  business  built  up.  The 
turnover  is  rapidly  increasing  and  that  in 
1912  showed  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  output  of  191 1.  The  company 
has  a  large  warehouse  and  offices,  situated 
on  a  spur  track  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  its  premises  comprise  a 
modern  red-brick  building  of  two  stories 
and  basement  covering  an  area  ico  by 
125  ft.  The  company's  speciality  is  the 
■■  Royal  Shield  "  brand  of  products  manu- 
factured in  Winnipeg,  which  have  a  very 
wide  sale  throughout  the  West.  The 
Lethbridge    house    is   under    the    personal 
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management  of  Mr.  John  Home,  who  is 
also  general  manager  of  the  whole  of  the 
company's  operations  in  Alberta.  The 
Calgary  branch  is  managed  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Kellaway,  and  the  Edmonton  branch  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Pitfield.  Mr.  Home  is  a  native 
of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1865. 
He  was  educated  there  and  came  to 
Can.ada  in  1885.  He  has  been  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  for  the  best 
part  of  30  years,  and  prior  to  coming  to 
Alberta  spent  20  years  in  Winnipeg.  Mr. 
Home's  connection  with  the  present  com- 
pany dates  from  1900.  He  is  a  well-known 
resident  of  Lethbridge  and  is  intimately 
associated  with  its  commercial  and  public 
life.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
local  Board  of  Trade  and  is  chairman  of 
the  wholesale  and  manufacturing  section 
of  that  organization. 

THE  CAPITAL  REALTY  COMPANY 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  many  which  have 
made  remarkable  strides  in  Western  Canada 
consequent  upon  the  increased  values  of 
real  estate.  Tlie  partners  are  Messrs.  |.  J. 
Costello  and  H.  E.  Barnum,  while  the 
business  conducted  is  that  of  real  estate 
and  financial  brokers.  The  partners  are 
men  of  experience  who  have  been  operating 
in  real  estate  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
They  handle  principally  inside  business 
property,  suburban  acreage,  and  residential 
sites,  and  cater  particularly  for  the  British 
investor.  The  lirm  also  pi. ice  investments 
and  trust  funds  on  first  mortgage  securities 
al  50  per  cent,  valuation,  their  investments 
netting  from  yi  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
In  their  operations  the  firm  cover  the  whole 
of  Western  Canada  and  the  Western  States 
of  America.  Some  idea  of  the  rise  in  values 
in  Medicine  Hat  may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  in  191 1  the  firm  bought 
revenue-bearing  property  on  Main  Street 
for  825,000  and  sold  it  again  in  less  than 
one  year  for  835,000.  They  also  bought 
a  property  on  Toronto  Street  in  July  1912 
for  853,000,  for  wliich  two  months  later 
the  owner  refused  an  offer  of  875.000. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Costello  was  born  in  Ontario  in 
1876,  and  was  educated  there.  He  went 
to  Western  Canada  in  1898,  and  travelled 
extensively  throughout  the  West,  gaining 
thereby  an  exceptional  understanding  of 
the  great  possibilities  before  that  part  of 
the  Dominion  and  the  opportunities  that 
offered  in  the  rising  towns.     He  has  been 
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engaged  in  the  real  i-il.ilo  business  lor  the 
past  12  years.  Mr.  11.  K.  Harntiin  is  a 
native  of  Minneapolis,  and  is  38  years  of 
age.  He  has  been  in  the  realty  business 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico 
since  1894,  During  the  past  10  years  la- 
has  devoted  practically  his  entire  attention 
to  Canadian  real  estate,  especially  property 
in  and  around  Medicine  Hat,  s<.i  that  he 
is  exceptionally  well  informed  regarding 
conditions  there. 

J.    Y.    CONNELL 

To  Dr.  ).  V.  CoiiikII  bciong>  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  best  qualilied 
surgeons  in  Western  Canada.  He  was 
born  in  Spencerville.  Ontario,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Queen's  I'niversity, 
Kingston,  .\fter  graduating  from  Queen's 
he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
entered  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
He  brought  to  his  studies  an  intelligence 
and  determination  that  characterizes  too  few 
men  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  coveted 
triple  degrees  of  L.K.C.P.  and  L.K.CS., 
Edinburgh,  and  also  L.K.P.S.,  Glasgow. 
While  in  Edinburgh  he  did  special  work 
at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  Coming  to  Winni- 
peg in  1903,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  but  left 
the  Manitoba  capital  in  1904  and  went 
farther  west  to  Indian  Head.  Here  he 
remained  for  some  years  and  founded  a 
practice  which  has  reached  very  extensive 
proportions,  some  of  his  patients  coming  to 
him  from  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
miles.  He  has  since  settled  at  Medicine 
Hat. 

Dr.  Connell  is  a  member  of  tlic  British, 
Canadian,  and  Saskatchewan  Medical 
Associations,  and  for  some  time  served 
as  a  director  of  the  latter.  For  two  years 
he  was  also  health  officer  of  his  district. 
doing  extremely  useful  work  in  supervising 
sanitation  and  everything  that  relates  to 
or  affects  the  public  health.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Professor  Connell,  the  well- 
known  professor  of  pathology  and  bacteri- 
ology at  Queen's  University. 

T.    F.   DAWSON    &   CO. 

The  transactions  of  the  firm  of  T.  F.  Daw- 
son &  Co.,  of  Medicine  Hat,  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  rapidity  witli  which  land 
values  have  risen  in  certain  parts  of  .Alberta. 
In  July  1912,  for  instance,  the  firm  bought 
on   behalf  of  a  client  a  property  on  Main 


Street,  Medicine  ll.it,  for  8300  per  fool. 
.V  month  later  they  resold  it  for  8(kio  a  fool, 
and  within  another  month  the  then  owner 
was  offered,  and  refused,  S700  a  foot.  Also 
in  July  the  same  year  the  firm  acquind  .1 
property  for  a  client  in  Toronto  Street.  K., 
for  8i4.3ix\  which  was  sold  in  SeptemlHi 
for  818,000.  The  firm  also  invest  money 
for  clients,  and  negotiate  loans  and 
insurances  of  all  kinds,  being  agents  foi 
the  Alliance  Insurance  Company.  Ltd., 
and  for  the  Employers'  Liability  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  both  of  London,  England. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Dawson  came  from  Ontario  to 
the  West  in  1901  and  spent  some  years  in 
Calgary  prior  to  settling  in  Medicine  Hal. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Bureau 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  James  T. 
Burns,  who  is  a  partner  in  the  business,  is 
a  native  of  (ilasgow,  Scotland. 
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A.  P.  DAY   INVESTMENT  COMPANY.  LTD. 

The  A.  P.  Day  Investment  Companv, 
Ltd.,  was  incorporated  late  in  1912  as 
operators  in  real  estate  and  its  associated 
branches  of  business.  Although  as  a 
company  it  is  a  comparatively  young 
concern,  in  point  of  experience  its 
principals  have  no  superiors  in  Medicine 
Hat  or  its  district.  Messrs.  Day,  for 
instance,  have  resided  in  the  city  for  over 
ten  years,  have  large  interests  there,  and 
are  well  acquainted  with  every  phase  of 
real  estate  operations  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Canada,  while  Mr. 
R.  A.  Airheart  has  had  a  long  experience 
of  mining.  The  company  handles  all 
classes  of  real  estates,  stock,  and  bonds, 
but  specializes  in  inside  city  business 
property.  It  also  negotiates  loans,  con- 
ducts fire  and  life  insurance,  and  handles 
investments  for  clients.  Messrs.  A.  P. 
Day  have  a  list  of  revenue-producing 
business  properties  always  on  hand,  and 
are  agents  for  vacant  lots  and  good 
trackage  and  warehouse  property,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  value.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Day  is  a  Canadian  citizen,  but  was  born  in 
Texas,  U.S..\.,  42  j'ears  ago.  He  came  to 
Western  Canada  in  1900  and  took  up  ranch- 
ing. He  owns  some  of  the  most  valuable 
property  in  Medicine  Hat,  including  two 
of  the  leading  hotels,  and  several  large 
business  blocks.  His  holdings  also  include 
near-by  property.  Mr.  Day  is  a  director 
of  the  Medicine  Hat  F^orcelain  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Ltd.,  a  partner  in  the 
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D.uul  A  Printing  .ind  ICngraving  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  new  eh. ilk  i.iclory 
which  is  in  course  of  construclion.  Mr, 
J.  K.  D.ay,  a  brother  of  the  former,  is  also 
a  nalurali/.ed  Canadi.m.  .nul  h.is  resided  in 
Medicine  Hat  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Mr.  .\irlieait,  the  third  princip.il  in  the 
A.  P.  D.iy  Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  also 
li.iils  from  Texas,  where  he  was  born  in 
1^17^,  lie  was  educated  in  his  native  stale, 
and  for  some  years  followed  the  profession 
of  mining  engineer.  In  that  capacity  he 
wa>  employed  by  the  San  Francisco  del 
Oro  Mines,  Ltd.,  a  London  company 
operating  in  Mexico,  and  was  subsequently 
superintendent  of  the  mines.  He  came  lo 
Canada  in  1910  and  entered  into  jiarlner- 
sliip  with  Messrs.   Day. 

FINLAY    &   CO. 

The  lirm  of  l'"nilay  iS:  Co.,  hnnber 
merchants,  of  Medicine  Hat,  conduct  the 
oldest  business  of  the  kind  in  the  city  and 
district,  and  the  founder  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Finlav,  has  the  further  distinction  of 
being  both  a  pioneer  of  the  place  and  one 
of  its  first  representatives  in  politics.  He 
was  born  in  Lisburn,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  1H54.  lie  was  educated  there, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  came  to  Canada. 
Mr.  Finlay  resided  in  Montreal,  and  subse- 
quently Toronto,  for  some  years,  but  the 
pioneering  instinct  was  strong  in  him,  and 
he  moved  out  to  the  remote  West  long 
before  the  railways  were  constructed 
across  the  prairies.  The  young  Irishman 
reached  Medicine  Hat  early  in  the  year 
1883,  and  came  in  with  the  two  first  car- 
loads of  timber  ever  brought  to  the 
strangely  named  little  settlement.  In  a 
literal  sense  Mr.  Finlay  may  be  said  to 
have  built  the  town.  In  those  early  days 
its  population  was  not  more  than  a  dozen 
people,  and  its  "buildings"  comprised 
three  or  four  tents.  The  railway  had  not 
reached  Medicine  Hat  then,  but  the  future 
lumber  merchant  had  his  goods  carted  in, 
and  started  to  trade.  By  the  end  of  that 
j'ear  the  railway  came  to  the  settlement,  and 
the  population  increased  to  between  200 
and  300,  Mr.  p-inlay's  modest  little  business 
being  well  established.  In  the  succeedifig 
J'ears  it  grew  with  the  town,  and  to-day  the 
business  of  Finlay  &  Co.  i>  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  city's  commercial  activity. 
The  firm  has  three  yards,  and  an  office  on 
South  Railway  Street.  As  his  interests 
were    wrapped     in    the     development    of 
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Medicine  Hat,  Mr.  Finlay  naturally  took  a 
keen  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
mayor  of  the  city  for  three  years,  and  it 
was  during  his  term  of  civic  office  that 
natural  gas  was  discovered  near  the  city 
and  developed  for  commercial  uses.  Tliis 
gas,  which  is  used  for  both  power  and 
liglit,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  has  proved  a  strong 
incentive  to  manufacturers  to  locate  there. 
Apart  from  his  municipal  duties,  Mr. 
Finlay  has  always  been  a  keen  politician. 
He  represented  Medicine  Hat  in  the  local 
Legislature  at  Regina.previousto  the  North- 
West  Territories  being  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, and  when  the  territory  of  ,\lberta 
was  raised  to  provincial  status  and  had  its 
own  parliament,  Mr.  Finlay  was  again 
returned  as  the  representative  of  Medicine 
Hat,  and  was  for  four  years  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  He  retired  from  politics 
some  time  ago  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  is  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  by  his  son. 

F.   M.    GINTHER   LAND    COMPANY,    LTD. 

With  a  capital  of  $250,000  tliis  company 
was  incorporated  in  1912,  the  business 
having  been  originally  established  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Ginther  five  years  earlier.  They 
conduct  business  in  real  estate  of  all 
descriptions,  and  place  investments  in  first 
mortgage  loans  which  realize  7  per  cent, 
net  annually.  In  their  real  estate  business 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  April  191 1 
tliey  sold  the  northern  half  of  section  21, 
township  12,  range  5,  situated  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  town  limits,  at  I50  an  acre. 
Since  then  the  property  has  been  again 
sold,  realizing  81,800  an  acre.  Mr.  Ginther, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  company,  is 
a  Canadian  citizen  though  born  in  Ohio, 
U.S.A.  Educated  in  Illinois,  he  came  to 
Medicine  Hat  in  1906  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  real  estate  and  financial  opera- 
tions. He  is  a  director  of  the  Industrial 
Bureau  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  vice-president  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  W.  A.  Sprinkell,  and  the  secretarv 
is  Mr.  A.  B.  Cooper. 

THE   HARRIS   DAIRY  PRODUCTS,   LTD. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  a  district  .idmir- 
ably  suited  for  dairy  purposes,  the  town  of 
Camrose  presents  many  opportunities  for 
active  commercial  operations  in   the   pro- 


ducts of  mi.\ed  farming,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  here  such  a  business  as 
that  controlled  by  Mr.  J.  Harris,  although, 
strangely  enough,  he  finds  it  necessary  in 
the  present  undeveloped  state  of  the 
agricultural  industry  to  import  largely  to 
meet  local  requirements.  Mr.  Harris  is  a 
native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  where  he 
was  born  in  1876.  Coming  to  Western 
Canada  in  1900,  he  located  for  a  time  in 
British  Columbia  and  was  there  engaged 
in  tlie  wholesale  meat,  grain,  and  hay 
business.  He  settled  in  Camrose  in  1907, 
and  started  in  the  wholesale  creamery  and 
produce  trade,  subsequently  turning  the 
business  into  that  of  a  company  under  the 
title  of  the  Harris  Dairy  Products,  Ltd., 
and  establishing  branches,  as  his  operations 
increased,  in  Edmonton,  Leduc,  and  New 
Norway.  A  wholesale  business  only  is 
conducted,  and  the  company  distributes 
largely  throughout  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  the  capital,  which  is  authorized 
at  $100,000,  enabling  operations  to  be 
extended  wherever  necessary.  Besides 
handling  a  large  portion  of  the  products 
from  the  fertile  district  of  Camrose  the 
company  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  its 
supplies  by  importing  quantities  of  butter 
and  eggs  from  the  provinces  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  and  the  U.S.A.  Tlie  company 
liandles  all  classes  of  produce,  but  princi- 
pally milk,  cream,  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs. 
Mr.  Harris  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  local  civic  affairs,  and  has  been 
prominently  associated  with  public  matters 
generally.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
local  Board  of  Trade  for  two  years,  and  is 
an  ex-councillor  of  the  nmnicipality. 
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SAMUEL   HEAP  &   CO. 

This  important  and  highly  reputable 
firm  of  real  estate  and  financial  agents  was 
founded  in  Maclcod  a  number  of  years  ago 
under  the  business  denomination  of  Heap 
and  McLean,  the  partners  being  the  present 
head  of  the  firm  and  Mr.  M.  C.  McLean. 
In  1912  these  gentlemen  dissolved  partner- 
ship, and  the  business  now  continues  its 
operations  on  an  ever -increasing  scale 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Heap.  It  may- 
be observed  that  in  the  past  the  company 
has  probably  handled  more  town  and  country 
real  estate  than  any  other  firm  in  Macleod. 
Mr.  Heap  is  the  agent  for  many  companies, 
both  insurance  and  investment,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  following: 
the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe, 
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Manitoba,  National,  American-Central,  and 
Sovereign  Insurance  Companies  ;  also  the 
Canadian  Dominion  Development  Company 
and  the  Canadian  City  and  Town  Proper- 
ties, Ltd.,  of  Liverpool,  England,  in- 
vestment companies.  He  also  handles 
considerable  private  funds  for  lending 
purposes.  Mr.  Heap  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  Alberta  engaged  in  both  farming 
and  ranching,  and  there  are  few  gentlemen 
better  fitted  to  advise  on  the  agricultural 
prospects  of  the  province.  He  holds  some 
500  town  lots  and  about  30,000  acres  of 
farm  land  for  sale.  Born  in  Oldham, 
Lancashire,  England,  he  was  intended  and 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
preferring  to  choose  his  own  career,  he 
sailed  for  the  United  States  in  1885,  and 
three  years  later  came  to  Canada  and 
joined  the  North-West  Mounted  Police. 
Mr.  Heap  is  highly  respected  in  Macleod 
and  is  justice  of   the   peace  for  Alberta. 

JAMES   S.   LAMBERT 

Mr.  James  S.  Lambert  was  born  in  1870 
in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  England,  and 
there  educated.  In  1898  he  came  to 
Canada  and  joined  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  MacLeod,  and  served  in 
this  corps  for  eiglit  years.  In  the  memor- 
able year  of  1898  he  joined  in  the  gold 
rush  to  the  Yukon,  where  he  remained  but 
a  short  time,  it  being  recorded  to  his  credit 
that  upon  receiving  news  of  the  South 
African  war  he  and  two  companions  set 
out  from  Dawson  City  in  the  midst  of 
winter  on  foot  with  the  sole  object  of 
volunteering  for  service.  He  served  with, 
the  Strathcona  Horse  as  a  seigeant-major, 
and  was  present  at  Belfast  and  many 
smaller  engagements  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Lambert  settled  finally  in  Macleod  in  1902, 
and  set  himself  the  task  of  building  the 
town,  which  he  may  be  fairly  admitted  to 
have  done,  since  he  practically  erected  the 
whole  of  the  main  street,  and  not  less  than 
four-fifths  of  the  best  of  the  buildings.  He 
served  on  the  Town  Council  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  acting  mayor  for  one,  and 
takes  an  interest  generally  in  the  town's 
affairs. 

LATIMER  AND  BOTTERILL 

A  stable  and  rapidly  growing  business  as 
real  estate  and  financial  brokers  is  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  Latimer  and  Bottcrill  at 
Red   Deer.     The  firm,  which    have   much 
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experience  of   Western  condilions,  handle 
;iU  classes  ol   real  estate,  incliulinj;  inside 
town     property,    subdivisions,    and     farm 
lands.      They   placed   on   the   market    the 
subdivision   of    College    llei.k>hts    in     ii)ii. 
selling  the  lots  at  from  iMS  '<>  «'5"  '^='^''- 
Values  h  ive  increased   to  such   an   extent 
that    this   properlv  is   now  realizing   fron\ 
»joo   to   »30O   per  lot.     The  lirni  have  at 
present  in  hand  the  sulxlivision  of    Rose- 
hank,  a  property  which  is  sold  in   2  to  5 
acre  lots  at  9400  to  Sjo^i  per  acre.     Messrs. 
l.atinier   and   Bolterill  handle  investments 
on   behalf   of   distant   clients,   advisinj;    »<• 
values,  etc.,  and  buyinj;  and  sellinii  proper- 
ties.    They  negoti.Ue  loans,  and  place  trust 
funds  on  sound   first    mortgage  securities 
to  net  7  per  cent,  per  annum.     The  entire 
business   is   under    the    direction    of    the 
two   partners,  Messrs.    J.   A.    Latimer  and 
\V.   ].    Botterill.      Mr.    Latimer  was   boni 
in    Ontario    in    186.^,    and    was    educated 
at      London     in      tliat       province.        He 
went    to   Western    Canada   in    iSSi,    and 
(or   a   number   of    years    was    located    in 
Winnipeg.      He   spent    27    years    in    the 
farm   implement   business,   and   settled   in 
Red  Deer  in  1900.     He  started  his  present 
business  with   Mr.  Botterill  in    11)09.     Mr. 
Botterill  is  a  native  of  Gait,  Ontario,  where 
he  was  born  in   1876.      He  went  with  his 
parents  to  Saskatchewan  in  1883,  and  was 
educated  there.     He  was  engaged  in  the 
farm   implement  and    grain    business    for 
many    vears    before     entering    upon    real 
estate  operations.     Mr.  Botterill  settled  in 
Red  Deer  in  1902.     Since  1905  he  has  been 
a  member  of   the  Town  Council  and  was 
elected  mayor  in  1908. 

THE  LETHBRIDGE  BREWING  AND 

MALTING  COMPANY.  LTD. 
p'ounded  in  1901  by  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Fritz  Sick,  the  Lethbridge  Brewing 
and  Malting  Company,  Ltd.,  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
Western  Provinces.  The  operations  of 
the  company  were  at  the  outset  very  small, 
the  first  year's  output  being  only  2,000 
barrels.  In  19:2  the  product  of  the  fine 
plant  was  40,000  barrels,  and  in  1913,  by 
a  wise  expansion  of  the  plant  and  facilities, 
increased  to  about  100,000  barrels.  The 
brewery  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  covers  24  lots,  each  25  by 
125  ft.  The  buildings  are  all  of  the  most 
modern    tvpe.   and  are  constructed  of  red 


brick.       They    were    erectetl    as    recently 
as    n>.x)  atul    ii)io.   and   have   since   been 
increased    by    the    addition    of   a   mailing 
pl.uit.     The   company's   operations   exteml 
over   a   large    area,    and    warehouses    are 
maint.iined  at  Weybnrn,  Moo>>e  jaw.  Swill 
Current.  Medicine  ll.il.  M.icleoil,  Hlairmore, 
.ind   Claresholin.     Although  established  in 
up!    as   a    private   concern,   the    business 
of   the   company   grew  so  rapidly  that    in 
11)04   it  was  incorporated  as  a  stock  com- 
pany.      The     president     and      managing 
director  is  Mr.  Sick,  who  is  a  naturalized 
Canadian  of  German  birth.     Mr.  Sick  was 
born  in  1S59  at  Kmmindingen,  Baden,  and 
was   educated    there.       He    served     in    the 
army,   and    was    for    three    years    in    llie 
famous   fortress   of    Metz.      He    came    In 
Canada  in  1S93  and  was  lor  some  time  at 
Fort   Steel  and    Fernie,    Brilisli   Columbia, 
where  he  founded  the  Fort  Steel  and  Fernie 
Brewing  Company.    In  1901  Mr.  Sick  settled 
in    Lethbridge,   and   is   to-day   one   of    its 
best-known  and  esteemed  citizens.     Assist- 
ing   him    in    the    direction     of     the     big 
enterprise  he   controls  is  the   secretary  of 
the  company,   Mr.   W.   S.    Fairfield.     The 
latter   was   born    in    Ontario   in    1865    and 
went  West  in  lyoo.     For  five  years  he  was 
secretary  to  tlie  Fort  Sleel   Brewing  Com- 
pany and  joined  the   present   company   in 
1906.     The  co-director    of     Mr.    Sick   ami 
vice-president     of    the    company     is     Mr. 
K.     H.    Wilson,    of     Messrs.    Wilson    ami 
Skeith. 


W.   J.    LOGGIE 

Mr.  W.  ].  Loggic,  principal  of  the  law 
firm  of  Loggic  and  Manlcy,  was  City 
Solicitor  for  the  city  of  Wetaskiwin,  and 
one  of  the  best-known  public  men  of  that 
thriving  centre.  He  has  been  a  resident 
of  Wetaskiwin  for  many  years  and  is 
closelv  identified  with  all  that  makes  for 
its  progress  and  development.  Mr.  Loggie 
is  the  son  of  Robert  Loggie,  a  well-known 
lumber  trader,  and  was  born  at  Alnwick, 
Northumberland  County,  New  Brunswick, 
May  28,  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
Chatham  Grammar  School,  and  after  a 
course  at  the  Normal  School,  entered 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  graduating 
in  1896  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  the  same  year,  and 
practised  at  Chatham  till  1904,  when  he 
proceeded  to  the  West  and  established 
himself  in  practice  at  Wetaskiwin.  In  1909 
Mr.  R.  W.  Manley  joined  Mr.  Loggie,  and 
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lo-day  the  firm  h.mdle  llie  prineip.il  l.iw 
business  of  the  district,  being  solicitors  for 
the  Canailian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  other 
nnport.int  companies. 

LUS81ER    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  business  ol  the  Lnssier  Constriicti<i;i 
Companv.    Ltd..   of   Lethbridge   and   Meili- 
ciiu-    ll.il.  wa--  eslalilislied   in    1901)  In    \li. 
|.  K.  Lussiei-,  and  was  incorporated  ni  U)ii 
with   a  capital  of   »-;o,ooa     Its  operations 
extend  thronghoul  the  Western  Provinces, 
and  the  company  li.is  been  responsible  for 
the  erection  ni   many  line  Imildings  which 
now  grace  the  model    towns  and  cities  in 
this  vast   region.     A  geneial    building  and 
conslrucling    business    is   actively    carried 
on  by  the  company,  and  amongst  its  under- 
takings  may    be    mentioned    the    Anglican 
Churcli,  Uie  Methodist  Church,  Connaughl 
•School,    Klizabeth    School,   and    Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  station  buildings  in  Medi- 
cine    Hat.     The    company    built    a    l.uge 
s.matorium     in    l-'rank,    .Mliert.i,     .md    has 
also     ereLie<i      many     of     the     important 
buildings     of     Lethbridge,     including    the 
Mansions,  the  Hull  Block,  P.almoral  Block, 
and  the  Downer   residence   in   that  town, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  principal  warehouses. 
Mr.    Lussier,    who     is     president     of    the 
company,  is  a  Canadian,  having  been  born 
in    the    province   of  Ouebec  in    1863.     He 
was      educated       at        Mount      Harmon, 
Mass.,    l^.S.A.,    Mu]    has    been    connected 
with  his  present  line  of  business  for  over 
thirty   years.     He    went   to   the    Western 
Provinces  in  1908,  and  settled  in  Medicine 
Hat,  where  he  now  resides.     His  interests 
in    llie    city    are    large    and    varied.       He 
controls  a  dairy  farm  adjacent  to  Medicine 
Hat,  and  also  has  a   horse  rancli  situated 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  city.     The 
general  manager  of   the  Lussier  Construc- 
tion Company,  Ltd.,  is  Mr.  ].  L.  Dombrosky. 
He  liails  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
but   has  resided  in  Medicine    Hat  for  the 
past  two  years.     Mr.  Dombrosky  has  been 
connected  with   construction  work  for  the 
past  lifteen  years. 


MATTHEWS,  MURRAY,  AND   PROBY 

Ihi.-,  firm  of  real  evtale  agent>  and  financial 
brokers,  which  was  established  by  Messrs. 
A.  I.  Matthews  and  J.  Murr.ay  in  1907, 
Mr.    J.   J.    Proby  entering  in   1910,   handle 
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city  property,  suburban  acreage,  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Hudson  Bay 
lands.  In  191 1  tliev  put  on  the  market  the 
Industrial  Place  subdivision,  which  the}' 
purchased  on  behalf  of  clients  for  $18,000. 
One-half  of  this  was  sold  to  the  citv 
authorities  for  $27,000  cash.  On  behalf  of 
another  client  they  purchased  a  site  witli 
100  ft.  frontage  at  the  corner  of  Toronto 
and    Si.\tli    Avenue    for    $15,000.      Fifteen 


EDWARD   H.   MAUNSELL 

Mr.  Kdward  H.  Maunsell  was  born  in 
Limerick,  Ireland.  In  the  year  1874  he 
came  to  Canada  and  joined  the  \orth-West 
Mounted  Police,  at  that  time  e.xperiencing 
considerable  trouble  from  the  Indians. 
Later,  in  1878,  he  started  ranching  on  a 
small  scale,  and  is  one  of  the  few  stock- 
men who  did  not  retreat  before  the  advance 
of   the   "  Homesteader,"   but   instead   con- 


selected  range-bred  cattle  from  3  to  5 
years  of  age,  100  selected  scaled  an 
average  of  1,725  lb.  per  head,  whilst  not 
a  few  weighed  over  a  ton.  The  remaining 
200  animals  turned  the  scale  at  an  average 
of  1,6501b.  Mr,  Maunsell  has  great  hopes 
for  Alberta  as  a  stock-raising  country,  and 
the  above  figures  prove  his  confidence  to 
be  well  founded.  He  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  politics  as  a  staunch  Imperialist. 
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THE    CANADIAN    NORTHERN    RAIL'WAY. 
[.  A  LVMBER  Mill  at  I^rlnce  .\lbert,  Sask  2.  A  Bkkk  Plant  .near  Edmonton. 


months  later  $35,000  was  offered  for  the 
property  and  refused.  They  handle  invest- 
ment and  trust  funds  on  behalf  of  clients 
and  also  advise  concerning  values,  invest- 
ments, etc.  Mr.  Matthews  was  born  in 
Prince  P^dward  Island  and  came  West  in 
1904,  whilst  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  a  native 
of  \ew  Brunswick,  settled  in  Medicine 
Hat  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Proby,  who 
was  born  in  India  and  educated  at  Bedford 
Cirammar  School,  t^ngland,  came  to  Canada 
in  igo2  and  was  engaged  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  for  some  years 
before  taking  up  his   present   partnership. 


tinned  to  ranch  on  an  ever-increasing 
scale.  To-day  he  owns  over  5,000  acres 
of  land,  and  has  a  21-year  lease  of 
200,000  acres  between  the  Crow  and 
Belly  Rivers,  and  115,000  acres  on  the 
Pigin  Indian  Reserve,  on  which  broad 
territories  he  runs  some  12,000  to  15,000 
head  of  cattle  and  250  horses,  employing 
a  number  of  full-blooded  Indians  as  cattle- 
men. Mr.  Maunsell's  cattle  are  occasionallv 
exported  to  Chicago,  and  some  idea  of  the 
class  of  stock  raised  by  him  can  be  gathered 
from  the  following  interesting  and  authen- 
ticated  fact.     Out  of  a  bunch  of   300  un- 
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MICHENER,   CARSCALLEN   &   CO. 

The  hrui  of  Michener,  Carscallen  &  Co. 
was  established  in  1902  by  Mr.  E.  Michener, 
W'ho  had  at  that  time  resided  in  Red  Deer 
for  two  j'ears,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  district. 
He  was  joined  the  following  year  b)'  Mr. 
S.  N.  Carscallen.  The  firm  handle  all 
classes  of  real  estate,  including  city  pro- 
perty and  farm  lands,  both  raw  and 
improved,  as  well  as  transacting  a  general 
loan,  financial,  investment,  and  insurance 
business.  The  agricultural  lands  handled 
are   held    at   from    $10   to   $50    per   acre, 
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accordinj-  to  location,  and  llic  linn  lias 
also  put  on  the  market  a  number  of  close- 
in  subdivisions,  as  the  growth  of  the  town 
warranted.  One  of  these  subdivisions— 
Harkvale— was  placed  before  the  public 
in  ii)07  at  i(x>  per  lot,  and  the  s;in\e  pro- 
perty is  now  sellinj;  at  Srioo  per  lot.  Lots 
that  were  sold  on  Goetz  Avenue  in  n)02 
for  Sioo  are  now  worth  Jio.ixx)  per  lot. 
The  company  nej;otiates  loans,  effects  lire 
and  life  insurance,  and  can  invest  trust 
funds,  etc.,  on  lirst  mortjiage  securities  to 
net  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  per  aninnii. 

Mr.  Michener  was  born  in  County 
Lincoln.  Ont.irio,  1867,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  St.  Catherine's 
and  Victoria  University.  He  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1896, 
and  went  to  Western  dnada,  where  he 
held  some  important  pastorates,  including 
H.inff  and  Canmore  and  Lacombe  and 
Red  Deer.  Owing  to  ill-health  Mr. 
Michener  withdrew  from  active  Church 
work,  and  later  settled  in  Red  Deer  in  his 
present  capacity.  He  has  served  as  mayor 
of  the  town  for  three  terms,  and  is  pro- 
minent in  .-ill  civic  and  social  works.  Since 
1910  Mr.  Michener  has  been  a  member  of 
the  .\lberta  Provincial  Parliament  in  the 
Conservative  interests,  and  is  now  leader 
of  his  partj'. 

Mr.  S.  \.  Carscallen  was  born  in  Ontario 
in  iS;6  and  was  educated  there.  He  went 
West  in  1903  and  settled  in  Red  Deer, 
where  he  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Michener.  Mr.  Carscallen  is  the  present 
mayor  of  tlie  city  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Hospital  Board  for  live  years.  He  is 
.-ilso  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  handles  the  linancial  part  of  his 
tirm"s  business. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Chadscy  is  also  a  partner  in 
this  (irm.  He  is  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
hailing  from  Ontario,  and  having  had  a 
number  of  years'  experience  in  life  and 
accident  insurance,  is  well  qualified  to 
handle  this  portion  of  Michener,  Car- 
scallen &  Co.'s  business.  Mr.  Chadsey  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Council 
and  of  the  Hospital  Board. 

T.  E.   PATTESON 

Among  the  promiuent  real  estate  and 
financial  brokers  in  Lethbridge  is  Mr. 
T.  E.  Patteson,  who  established  his  busi- 
ness in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
coal  lands,  timber  limits,  and  British 
Columbia   fruit   lands,   and   of   interesting 


capital    for    local    industries    and     sound 
conniiercial   enterprises.      He    was   instru- 
mental   in   the   formation   of   the  Chinook 
Coal  Company,   Ltd.,  also  the  Crow's  XesI 
Stone   Company,    Ltd.,   and    several   other 
companies.      He    is    al.so    particularly    in- 
terested    in      the     development     of     the 
('■roundhog    Mountain    district    of    Britisli 
Columbia,     which     is     rich      in      mineral 
wealth,   and    upon    which    the    Provincial 
Mineralogist,    Mr.    W.     I'leet     Robertson, 
has    given     an     especially    bright    report, 
believing   that  these  coal-fields   give    jiro- 
niise  of  eclipsing  all  other  coal-fields  west 
of  Pennsylvania.     F.acilities  of   ingress  by 
means  of   roads   are    now  being   provided 
with  commendable  dispatch,  and  railroads 
will   quickly  follow.     Mr.   Patleson    is  the 
local     representative     of     the     Canadian 
Finance    and    Land     Company,    Ltd.,    of 
56  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  is 
in  close  touch  witli   a    number  of    Britisli 
investors.      He    is    a    native   of    Scotland, 
and  was  born  in   Forfarshire  in  1859.     He 
was  educated  in  Forfar  and  Aberdeen,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  banking, 
being  apprenticed  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
and  was  later  associated  with  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America.    He  came  to  Canada 
in  1882,  and  in  1885,  on  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
Ricl  rebellion,  served  in  the  Midland  Bat- 
talion   under    Colonel    Williams,    wmning 
one   medal.     He-    later   joined    the    Xorth- 
Wcst  Mounted  Police,  and  in   1899,  on  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  South  African  war,  volun- 
teered for  active  service,  and  served  witii 
the  Canadian  Mounted   Rifles,  gaining  one 
medal  and  four  clasps,  returning  to  Canada 
at   the   end    of    1901.      Mr.    Patteson    has 
travelled   the  provinces  of   Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  extensively, 
finally  settling  in  Lethbridge  in  i(p6.     He 
is  a  man  of  ripe  experience,  and  in  order 
to  learn    something  of   mine  management 
some   years   ago   secured   an    engagement 
for   a   time  with  the  Alberta  Railway  and 
Irrigation  Company,  now  absorbed  in  the 
Canadian   Pacific    Railway.     Mr.  Patteson 
is    secretary-treasurer  of   the  Crow's   Nest 
Stone   Company,    Ltd.,   and    is   a   director 
of  the  Domestic  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Bathurst  Coal  Company,  Ltd. 

H.  C.   PETTET  &  CO. 

During    the    past    ten    years    Mr.    Pettet 
has  sold  over  8500,000  worth   of   business 
property  in  Medicine   Hat.     In  April   1912 
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he  bought,  on  behalf  of  a  client,  if>o  acres 
adjoining  the  south-easlei  n  city  limits  at 
8i,iH.K)  an  acre,  wliicli  was  1  esold  live 
months  later  at  »i,5on  per  acre.  'I'lie 
firm  negotiate  private  loans  and  invest 
money  on  behalf  of  clients.  .\t  Ihe 
present  time  they  havr  over  ^iod.ihk)  in- 
vested in  Medicine  11. il  piniuilv  in  this 
w.iy,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount 
invested  in  lirsl  mortgage  bonds.  Mr. 
Pettet  has  resided  in  Medicine  Hat  since 
ii>o8,  and  slarled  Ins  present  business  two 
years  afterwards. 

;«? 

J.    H     PRESTON    PLANING    MILLS 

In  I(;u8  Ml.  J.  11.  I'lolon  buught  iiul  (he 
slock   and  goodwill  of    the    .Medicine    Hal 
Lumber     and     Manufacturing     Company, 
which  was  establislied  1 1   years  earlier,  and 
founded   llie    j.    H.    Piestcui   Planing  Mills. 
The     firm      manufacture     .sashes,      doors, 
mouldings,  frames,  turnover,  stair  banisters, 
etc.,   whilst   tliey  also  deal   in   sheet,   plate, 
and   leaded   glass,   and    builders'   supplies. 
The   planing   mill   is   situated   alongside  a 
spur  of  the  main  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
track  on  South   Railway  Street  about   half 
a   mile  from    the  centre   of  the  citv,    and 
has    about    10,000   sq.    ft.    of    floor    space. 
The  machinc-ry,  which  is  of  modern  type, 
is   constantly    being  increased,   and   about 
50    hands    arc    employed.     The    firm    has 
recently    equipped    a    new    mill    which    is 
situated     on     Industrial     Site,    has     about 
20,000  sq.    ft.    of    floor  space,    and  affords 
employment   to   200  additional   men.     Mr. 
Preston  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  and  for  some 
time  was  employed  with    his    father,   Mr. 
Joseph   Preston,  and  with  the    Tottenham 
Sash  and  Door  Factory.      In  1902  he  came 
West  and  settled  in  Medicine  Hat,  and  prior 
to    taking   over    the    present  business    was 
engaged  in    hnildiiig  and  contracting. 

THE   REDCLIFF  BRICK  AND  COAL 
COMPANY,    LTD 

The  Rcdclif'f  Brick  and  Coal  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  formed  in  1909  to  develop  some 
of  the  wonderful  natural  resources  of  the 
Stair  Ranch  which  had  been  purchased 
only  two  years  previously  as  a  farming 
property,  but  wliich  by  the  discovery  of 
shale,  coal,  and  natural  gas  was  destined  to 
become  a  thriving  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing centre  of  Alberta  Province.     The 
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company  was  incorporated  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $900,000,  of  whicli 
8350,000  is  paid  up,  and  owns  600  acres  of 
shale-bearing  land  and  2,400  acres  of  coal 
ground.  In  this  latter  two  seams  of  sub- 
bituminous  coal  have  been  discovered. 
Each  scam  is  5J  ft.  thick.  The  upper  seam 
is  about  200  ft.  below  the  surface  and  tlie 
lower  vein  30  ft.  below  this.  Tlie  coal 
analyses  48  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  it  is 
sold  on  cars  at  $3  per  ton.  So  far  only 
about  three  acres  have  been  mined.  The 
brick  plant  and  kilns  cover  five  acres.  In 
the  brick  factory  the  company  operates  three 
machines.  One  is  a  common  wire-cut,  with 
a  capacity  of  60,000  bricks  per  ten  hours. 
The  second  is  a  hollow-ware  machine  with 
a  capacity  of  60,000  per  ten  hours,  brick 
measure,  and  the  third  is  a  dry  press,  faccd- 
brick  machine,  making  20,000  bricks  of  a 
deep  rich  red  colour  per  ten  hours.  All 
bricks  are  burned  with  natural  gas,  and 
this  gas  is  also  the  source  of  all  power 
utilized  in  the  plant.  In  addition  the 
company  owns  two  gas  wells.  The 
property  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  by  a 
private  spur  track.  Tlie  material  for  the 
bricks  is  a  hard  shale  that  is  blasted,  the 
largest  part  being  obtained  in  an  open  pit 
at  the  edge  of  the  river  bluffs.  Certain 
veins  of  it  are  mined,  however,  in  order  to 
keep  the  shale  from  being  mixed  with 
material  from  veins  of  other  colours  than 
red.  The  output  in  1912  was  over 
20,000,000  bricks. 

Mr.  P:.  H.  Sellhorn,  the  manager  of  the 
company,  hails  from  Minnesota,  U.S.A. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  mining  and 
manufacture  of  clay  products  for  the  past 
22  years,  and  has  been  with  the  Redcliff 
Coal  and  Brick  Company  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1909.  The  superintendent  of  the 
plant  is  Mr.  William  Riddell,  a  native  of 
England. 

THE    REDCLIFF    MILL    AND    ELEVATOR 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

This  company  was  formed  in  1910  witli 
a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  in  that  year  a 
mill  was  erected  with  a  capacity  of  200 
barrels  of  flour  and  750  barrels  of  cereals  per 
day.  The  elevator  capacity  is  30,000  bushels. 
The  cereal  plant  was  added  in  the  summer 
of  1912.  A  private  spur  track  connects  the 
mill   with  the  Canadian    Pacific    Railway's 


main  line  to  Calgary.  The  business  is 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Danclz,  who  is  a  Canadian  citizen,  28 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  U.S.A. 
at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  milling 
industry  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
resided  in  Western  Canada  since  1909. 
Mr.  Danelz  is  mayor  of  Redcliff. 

THE   SMITH   LAND   COMPANY 

The  Smith  Land  Company  was  estab- 
lished at  Red  Deer  in  191 1  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  in  real  estate,  including  eveiy 
description  of  farm  and  city  property. 
Tlie  company  owns  a  considerable  amount 
of  property,  and  has  holdings  in  farm  lands 
totalling  some  10,000  acres,  which  are  for 
disposal  at  prices  ranging  from  S15  to  $50. 
It  is  all  good  mixed  farming  land,  yielding 
an  average  wheat  crop  of  35  bushels  per 
acre.  Evidence  of  the  rise  of  values  in 
Red  Deer  is  given  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Smith,  president  of  the 
company,  that  the  company  sold  a  property 
of  25  by  125  ft.  on  Ross  Street  in  1911  for 
$7,500,  and  twelve  months  later  this  again 
changed  hands  at  $12,500.  Another 
property  on  Goetz  Avenue  North  was  sold 
in  June  191 1  for  $2,000,  and  has  since  been 
resold  at  $5,500.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  also 
the  senior  partner  of  Smith  and  Goetz, 
one  of  the  oldest  established  and  most  im- 
portant businesses  in  Red  Deer,  gives  his 
personal  attention  to  the  real  estate  opera- 
tions. He  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
1S55,  and  was  educated  there.  He  went  to 
Western  Canada  in  1886.  settling  in  Red 
Deer  when  the  entire  buildings  of  the 
place  comprised  one  log  house,  owned  by 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Goetz.  Mr.  Smith  took 
up  a  homestead  at  Tuttle,  four  miles  south 
of  the  future  town,  and  still  owns  that 
property.  He  has  been  prominently 
associated  with  the  development  of  Red 
Deer  and  its  local  industries  and  enter- 
prises. He  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
town,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
director  of  the  Cement  Builders,  Ltd.,  and 
a  large  shareholder  in  the  Laurentia  Milk 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Western  General 
Electric  Company,  Ltd. 

3^ 

STAFFORD-AGNEW  COMPANY 

In  the  business  of  Messrs.  Stafford-.-Vgnew 
Company,     retail      hardware      merchants, 
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Lethbridge  possesses  a  local  enterprise  of 
particular  importance,  founded  by  one  of 
its  oldest  residents  in  conjunction  with  a 
gentleman  with  wide  e.xperience.  The  firm 
specializes  in  builders'  hardware,  house 
furnishings,  and  sporting  goods,  and  its 
business  is  transacted  in  a  commodious 
store  covering  a  ground  area  of  25  bv 
80  ft.  with  floor  space  totalling  4,000  sq.  ft. 
Although  founded  only  in  1909,  the  business 
has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  partners,  under 
whose  personal  supervision  the  operations 
of  this  enterprising  house  are  conducted, 
are  Messrs.  A.  B.  Stafford  and  F.  R. 
Agnew.  Mr.  Stafford  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1877,  but  went  to  Lethbridge  witli 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
educated  tliere.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  hardware  trade  for  many  years, 
and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Brodie  and  Stafford,  of  Lethbridge.  Mr. 
Stafford  is  a  prominent  figure  in  all  public 
affairs,  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Mr.  Agnew  hails  from  Toronto, 
but  was  for  20  years  in  Winnipeg,  and  for 
many  years  travelled  over  a  vast  area  of 
territory  in  the  interests  of  the  Crane 
Ordway  Company  of  Winnipeg.  In  1909 
he  settled  in  Lethbridge  and  joined  Mr. 
Stafford  in  the  formation  of  their  present 
business. 

THOMAS    HATCHARD    STEDMAN 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Hampshire, 
England,  in  1854,  and  educated  at  Lancing 
for  the  medical  profession.  He  came  to 
Canada  in  1874  and  joined  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police  as  a  private,  serving  in  the 
corps  for  three  years.  Mr.  Stedman  in  his 
youth  must  have  been  of  a  roving  and 
adventurous  disposition,  for  he  next  went 
to  Montana  and  earned  a  livelihood  at 
different  periods  as  a  cowboy,  broncho 
buster,  and  stage-coach  driver.  In  1883  he 
returned  to  Macleod  and  started  for  himself 
as  a  horse  dealer,  but  a  few  years  later  was 
engaged  in  the  serious  business  of  railway 
construction  on  contract  in  British  Columbia. 
He  owns  considerable  property  in  Macleod, 
which  includes  the  Stedman  Block.  Mr. 
Stedman  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  local 
undertakings  and  was  elected  mayor  by 
acclamation  in  191 1  and  191 2. 

JOHN   S.  STEWART 

Dr.    John    8.    Stewart,    member   of    the 
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Provincial    I'.irh.iiiKnl,    i>    .in    intfrcstin}* 
personality    in   Alberta  public  affairs.     He 
w-iis  born  at  Brampton,  Ontario,  in  1877,  of 
Scotch  and  Irish   parentage     He  received 
his    primary  education   at   the   Brampton 
Hijlli  School,  and  took  his  degree  of  O.U.S. 
at  Trinitv  I'nivcrsity.  Toronto,  in  11/1J.    He 
lirsl  studied  dentistry  at  Kdmonton,  then  a 
very  small  place,  where  he  went  to  reside 
in    181/1.       .M   the   outbreak  of   the   South 
African  war,  when  the  late  Lord  Strathcona 
r.-iised  and  equipped  the  famous  regiment 
that  bore  his  name.  Dr.  Stewart  volunteered, 
was  accepted,  and   s;iw  service  with   his 
regiment   on   the   veldt,   being   present   at 
Belfast,  when  the    Boers,  as  an  organized 
army  under  General  Botha,  were  defe.ited. 
Tpon    his   return  to  Canada,    Dr.   Stewart 
resumed   the   study  of  his  profession,  and 
in  1902  settled  in  Lethbridge,  where  he  has 
since  resided.     He  has  retained  his  interest 
in    soldiering     and     was     asked     to     take 
command  of  Lethbridge  battery  of  artillery, 
the  lirst  battery  raised  west  of  Winnipeg. 
He  took  command  of  this  battery  in  1908, 
when   he    gained    his    majority.       Always 
keenly    interested    in    public    affairs.    Dr. 
Stewart    successfully   contested    the    local 
seat  in  the  Provincial  Parliament  in  191 1. 
and    was    elected   by   a   majority   of    183. 
All   outdoor   sports   have    in    Dr.   Stewart 
an  enthusiastic  supporter,  and  he  was  for 
many   years    a    devotee    of    football    and 
lacrosse.     He    is    a   property    owner    and 
has  interests  in  many  local   companies,  of 
one  of  which,  the  Bentley  Company,  he  is 
a  director. 

G.    R.   TINNING 

Mr.  G.  K.  Tinning,  manager  of  the  rnion 
Bank  of  Canada  at  Lethbridge,  is  a 
gentleman  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  both  for  his  business  capabilities 
and  his  excellent  citizenship.  He  was  born 
at  Toronto  in  1879,  and  is  of  British 
extraction.  He  was  educated  at  his 
birthplace,  and  in  1900  entered  the  service 
of  the  Union  Bank  at  Regina,  Sask.  He 
worked  his  way  to  a  managerial  position 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
being  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Macleod  branch  in  1905.  Two  years  later 
he  was  transferred  to  Saskatoon,  and  in 
1910  entered  upon  his  duties  as  manager 
at  Lethbridge,  a  position  which  he  ably 
fills  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Tinning 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  is  chairman  of 


the  linance  committee  of  the  Hoard  ol 
Trade.  He  is  a  Freemason  ami  .1  popul.u 
member  of   local  clubs. 

.<? 

J.    B.    TURNEY    &    CO. 

.\lthough  esl.d>lislicil  only  .1  comparativelv 
>\\o\[   time,  the   business  of   Messrs.  ].    H. 
'Turney      iS:     Co.,      wholesale      hardware 
merchants,   of    Lethbridge,   has   grown   to 
large   proportions,  and   to-day   occupies  a 
prominent      place     among     the     business 
enterprises  of   the   city.     The  company  is 
located   in  the  wholesale  district  of  Leth- 
bridge on  a  commodious  and  valuable  site 
measuring  75  by    125    ft.      A   private  spur 
line  connects  the  site  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian   Pacific    Railway  and  affords 
the  company  excellent  shipping  facilities, 
which   are   of    particular   importance   to  a 
concern  whose  range  of  operations  covers 
an  enormous  tract  of  territory.     The  com- 
pany   trades    in    general    hardware    of    a 
heavy  nature,  including    builders'  supplies, 
equipment  for   coal   mines  and  saw  mills, 
and  also  does  a  big   business   in   tractors. 
In  addition    to   its   large   local  connection 
the     company     ships     goods     throughout 
Southern  Alberta    and    the    eastern    parts 
of    British   Columbia,    p;irliciil:irly    to   the 
Crow's  Nest   Pass  district,  where  some  of 
the  biggest  coal  mines  and   logging  camps 
of  the  Dominion  are  found.     The  business 
is  under  the  entire   personaL  management 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Turney,  whose  enterprise  and 
acumen  have  won  a  large  trade  which  is 
daily   increasing.      In     191 2    the    turnover 
showed   an    improvement  of  50   per  cent. 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.    Mr.  Turney 
was  born  in    the   home   of   the   .\merican 
hardw'are    trade,    Pittsburg.    Pennsylvania, 
in  187S.     He  was  educated  and  trained  to 
business  there,  but  coming   to  Canada  in 
1900    he     became     a    naturalized     British 
subject.      For  ten  years  he  was  purchasing 
agent    for    the    Crow's    Nest     Pass    Coal 
Company,  Ltd,  at  Fernie,  British  Columbia, 
and   in   that   capacity   gained   an   intimate 
and      valuable      know-ledge     of     Western 
requirements  and  conditions,  a  knowledge 
w-hich   is  responsible   largely   for    the    big 
connection   which    his   business   has.     Mr. 
Turney  is  a  resident   of    Lethbridge,  and 
founded  his  business  there  in  1910. 


THE   WEBER  AGENCY 
An  enterprising  citizen  of  Lethbridge  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Weber,  head  of  the  firm  of  real 
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estate  agents  oper.iting  umUr   Ih.il    n.iuu-. 
\li,  Wilur  w.is  born  some  thirty-livi-  ve.us 
.igo     in     Wabasha,    Minnesota,    and    w.l■^ 
educated    at    the   High  School  lluie.     Ih 
st,u-ted  his  business  career  in  the  mercantiU- 
line  in  North  Dakota,  l'.S,A.,  and  had  eight 
viars' experience  there.      Being  constantly 
in  touch  with  Canada,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  realized  the  great  possibilities  preseult'd 
hv  the  opening  up  .iiul  r.ii'id  ^itlKnu-iil  nf 
the  Western  Provinces,  and  he  crossed  the 
border  to  share  in  the  prosperity  w-hich  all 
were     enjoying      there.       He      settled      in 
Lethbridge  in  190(1,  and  conunenced  ojiera- 
tions  in  real  estate.     Mr.  Weber  brought  a 
sound  judgment  born  of   long   experience 
to    bear    on    his    business,   and    from    its 
inception  it  proved  a  success.    So  far  close 
upon   50,000    acres    of   land    have    passed 
through  his  hands,  and  he  has  seen  some 
remarkable     advances     in     prices.       Mi. 
Weber's  business  comprises  all  departments 
of  real  estate  operations,  and  by  reason  of 
liis  long  and  close  study  of  local  conditions, 
and  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  farming 
and   mining   possibilities,  he  is  in   a  good 
position    to   give    practical    advice   on    the 
investment     of     capital     in     and      around 
Lethbridge.     His  own  faith  in  the  district 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  owns  and 
operates   a   farm   of   800   acres,   valued  at 
$40  per  acre,  some   few  miles  out  cf  thu 
town. 

THE  WESTERN  CANADA  AGENCY,  LTD. 
'The  Western  Canada  Agency,  Ltd.,  was 
established  at  Lethbridge  in  igo6,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  875,000,  to  carry  on  a 
general  trade  in  heavy  hardware,  chiefly  for 
mines,  mining  contractors,  and  blacksmiths' 
needs.  At  its  inception  the  agency  antici- 
pated the  heavy  demand  there  would  be 
for  such  classes  of  goods  in  view-  of  llie 
promising  development  of  the  town  and  its 
district,  and  its  operations  met  with  imme- 
diate success.  The  business  has  grown 
tremendously,  and  is  still  increasing  rapidly, 
the  turnover  for  1912  showing  an  advance 
of  over  500  per  cent,  on  that  recorded 
during  the  first  year's  operations.  In  the 
interim  also  the  capital  has  been  increased 
to  $150,000.  The  heavy  and  varied  stock 
of  the  agency  is  contained  in  a  warehouse 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Lethbridge. 
It  comprises  three  floors,  each  measuring 
125  by  125  ft.  There  is  also  a  separate 
oil  warehouse,  50  by  85  ft.,  and  both  are 
served  by  a  spur  line  from  the  main 
Western    track    of    the    Canadian    Pacific 
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K.uhvay.  The  business  is  under  the 
managenient  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Mackay,  wlio  has 
had  a  long  experience  of  his  trade,  and  in 
other  directions  has  an  interesting  record. 
Mr.  Mackay  was  born  at  Montreal  in  1874, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  that 
city.  Subsequently  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Massachusetts     Institute     of     Technology, 


Boston,  and  afterwards  spent  six  years  in 
the  banking  profession  in  Montreal.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war  he 
volunteered  for  service,  and  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles.  He  was  present  at  many 
engagements  and  was  wounded  three  times. 
On  his   return  to  Canada  he  resumed  his 


connection  with  the  hardware  business,  into 
which  he  had  entered  some  few  years 
previously,  and  in  1902  went  West  and 
settled  in  the  little  town  which  Lethbridge 
then  was.  Since  that  time  he  has  seen  the 
place  grow  to  its  present  importance,  and 
the  business  which  he  directs  has  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  city. 


AN    EDMONTON    BEAUTY    SPOT. 
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EDMONTON 


j]HE  political  capital  of 
Alberta  and  the  com- 
nicicial  metropolis 
of  Northern  Alberta 
has,  like  several  other 
Canadian  cities,  risen 
to  its  prominent  posi- 
tion from  that  of  an 
insignilicant  trading  post.  While  the  city 
has  only  come  into  prominence  during 
the  past  ten  years,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  oldest  centres  of  trade  in  Western 
Canada.  As  long  ago  as  1795  the  strategic 
value  ot  its  position  was  recognized  bv  the 
old  Xorth-West  Company  of  Monlreal, 
which  established  Fort  Edmonton  as  the 
point  from  which  the  trade  of  the  valleys 
of  the  f^eace,  the  Athabasca,  and  the 
Mackenzie  Rivers  could  best  be  controlled. 
When  the  company  was  amalgamated  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  post  was 
still  maintained,  and  80  \'ears  later  had  an 
entrepot  trade  of  considerable  proportions. 
Between  Fort  Garrj'  in  the  east — now  known 
to  the  world  as  Winnipeg  —  and  Fort 
Edmonton  in  the  west,  long  trains  of 
creaking  ox  carts  were  continually  passing 
and  re-passing  during  the  summer  months, 
while  during  the  winter  trade  was  still 
carried  on  by  means  of  dog  sleds.  For 
manj'  years,  however,  Edmonton  remained 


a  fur-trading  post,  and  there  was  littk-  in 
which  it  differed  from  many  other  posts 
that  have  since  entirely  disappeared. 

About  the  year  1875  Edmonton's  com- 
mercial activities  had  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  small  independent 
traders,  who  offered  some  measure  of 
competition  to  the  Company  in  tr.iding 
for  furs,  the  onlv  marketable  products  of 
the  country.  In  tlic  carlv  eighties  a  few 
white  settlers  began  to  arrive,  agricultural 
operations  commenced  to  develop,  and 
Edmonton's  commerce  was  no  longer 
confined  exclusively  to  the  fur  trade. 
Mercantile  enterprises  increased  in  number, 
and  the  commercial  activities  of  the  hamlet 
were  directed  towards  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  newcomers  as  well  as  of  the  older 
settlers  and  the  Indians.  The  fur  trade  was 
still  the  predominant  feature,  however,  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  handled  more 
business  than  all  the  other  merchants 
combined. 

The  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  through  Calgary  in  1884  effected 
radical  changes  in  transportation  conditions, 
merchandise  that  previously  had  to  be 
carried  hundreds  of  miles  by  wagon  or 
cart  being  delivered  by  the  railway  company 
after  a  journey  of  but  one  week,  and  Calgarv 
became  the  base  of  supplies.  In  or  about 
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icS^:;  the  advent  of  the  brancli  raiUvav 
northward  from  Calgary  effected  further 
changes,  several  new  merchants  opened 
general  stores,  and  Edmonton  took  on  tlie 
usual  appearance  of  the  new  western  town. 
In  1898  occurred  the  rush  to  Klondike, 
vividly  portrayed  in  Service's  book  "  Tlie 
Trail  of  Ninety-Eight,"  and  tliousands  of 
prospectors  came  to  Edmonton  and  made 
it  tlieir  starting-point  for  their  journey  into 
the  north.  Besides  making  Edmonton  a 
familiar  name  to  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  movement  created  a  period  of 
commercial  activity  that  tested  the  abilities 
of  Edmonton  merchants  to  the  utmost,  and 
gave  birth  to  sucli  an  era  of  prosperity  that 
when  the  wave  had  passed  Edmonton  was 
firmly  established  as  the  commercial  centre 
of  this  part  of  the  world. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  tlie 
Canadian  Nortliern  Railway,  in  1906,  tliat 
Edmonton  really  came  into  its  own  as  a 
distributing  and  manufacturing  centre. 
Previous  to  that  event  the  only  communi- 
cation which  the  city  had  with  Eastern 
Canada  was  by  the  branch  line  to  Calgary, 
and  from  Calgary  by  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  so  that  the  latter 
place  naturally  had  the  advantage  in  freight 
rates.  When  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway    was    built,    however,    Edmonton 


VIEWS    OF    EDMONTON. 

I.  High-level  Bridce  across  the  North  Saskatcheuas-  at  Edmonton.  ;.  |\mek  Avenie,  Eumoniov.  in  iSip.    The  First  Street  and  the  Centre  hv  the  City. 

3.  Jasper  Aveni-e  and  First  Street  in  1912.  4.  Apartment  Block  in  Edmonton. 
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was  able  to  obtain  supplies  I'lom  the  cast 
as  cheaply  as  Calgary  could,  and  was  al 
once  enabled  to  compete  with  thai  and 
other  distributing^  centres.  Immediately 
there  commenced  the  ilevelopment  of  a 
jjreat  wholesale  trade,  a  development  which 
statistics  show  to  be  at  least  as  rapid  and 
as  remarkable  as  has  ever  been  achieved 
by  any  other  city  in  Canada.  In  little  more 
than  six  years  the  erstwhile  village  and 
tradinj»  post  made  such  good  use  of  its 
opportunities  that  it  has  won  its  way  into 
the  very  front  of  the  more  important 
commercial  centres  ol  Canada.  Its  trade 
as  indicated  by  bank  clearings  and  customs 
house  collections  is  now  exceeded  by  that 
of  only  six  cities  in  the  Dominion  ;  its 
population  has  grown  fiom  3.1O7  in  u>oi 
to  65,000  in  11)14  '•  -'"f'  ■'  's  'he  recognized 
distributing  centre  for  a  territory  embrac- 
ing nearly  200.000  square  miles.  The 
following  statistics  more  strikingly  portray 
the  progress  the  city  has  made  than  is  in 
the  power  of  mere  words  : — 


lot.  The  other  principal  lines  of  tr.uispor- 
tation  are  the  main  lines  of  the  (irand 
Trunk  I'acilic  aiul  the  Canadian  N'orlhern 
K.iiUv.iys  which  have  been  built  from 
Wiimipog  and  will,  in  i>)i.).  unite  the 
city  with  I'lince  Kupeil  and  Vancouver 
respectively.  A  third  route  In  Wimiipeg 
is  that  alTorded  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  This,  however,  does  not  run 
directly  into  Kdmonlon  but  joins  the 
Calgary-Edmonton  branch  at  Wetaskiwin, 
some  miles  to  the  south. 

While  on  the  subject  of  transpdil.itioii 
l.icilities,  the  potential  value  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Indeed  this  river  is  already  in 
actual  use  for  the  transportation  of 
certain  materials,  such  as  logs,  wliicii 
are  lloaled  from  forest  to  sawmill,  aiul 
bricks  and  other  building  material  wliicli 
are  conveyed  from  point  to  point  on 
rafts.  The  river  is  being  completely 
surveyed  by  the  Dominion  Governtncnt, 
and    it    is   planned    to    make    it    navigable 


Customs  Collections 
Bank  Clearings 
Building  Hermits 


5228,252 

S58,486,4y() 

1 ,086,864 


8269,568 

§51,561,018 

2,128,166 


93f'3.7.3<i 

«7 1, 633, 1 15 

2,159,106 


$1,921,127 

82i3.o53,.3i9 
9,242,450 


This  expansion,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  rapid  extension  of  trans- 
portation facilities  into  the  rich  territory 
surrounding  the  citv'.  Before  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  was  built  there  were  but 
97  miles  of  railway  in  what  was  then 
considered  Edmonton's  tributary  territory  ; 
to-dav  the  wholesale  merchants  of  the  city 
dispatch  their  goods  over  1,284  miles  of 
rails  radiating  in  nine  different  directions, 
while  arrangements  have  been  concluded 
for  some  1,380  miles  more.  A  proportion 
of  this  mileage  is  destined  for  the  north- 
west of  the  province  of  .-Vlberta,  where  lies 
the  already  far-famed  Peace  River  district. 
Some  idea  of  the  fertility  and  extent  of  this 
part  of  Alberta  may  be  gleaned  from  our 
article  dealing  with  the  province.  Here  it 
suffices  to  say  that  ultimately,  before  many 
years  have  gone  by  in  fact,  the  district  will 
be  as  thickly  populated  as  an\'  other  portion 
of  Alberta.  Xo  other  town  in  Western 
Canada  has  so  vast  an  area  of  undeveloped 
land  of  proved  fertility  at  its  door  as 
Edmonton,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  citj'  obtained  even  greater  relative 
importance  than  has  already  fallen  to  its 


from  Edmonton  to  Lake  Winnipeg. 
This  accomplished,  the  city  will  then 
have  a  cheap  means  of  communication 
with  Winnipeg  by  way  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
the  Red  River.  .\i  Edmonton  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  which  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  built  in 
order  that  its  line  may  be  continued 
from  South  Edmonton  to  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

While  these  facilities  have  been  essential 
to  the  development  of  Edmonton  as  a 
distributing  centre,  they  will  play  just  as 
important  a  part  in  the  building  up  of  its 
industrial  life.  Edmonton  should  eventu- 
ally be  a  cit\'  of  manv  industries,  for  it 
can  offer  a  manufacturer  all  that  he  may 
require.  Immediately  beneath  the  city 
and  extending  lor  many  miles  around  is 
a  vast  coal-bed,  and  coal  mining  is  already 
the  most  important  industry,  over  30 
mines  being  in  operation  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  mineral  is  for  the 
most  part  easily  obtained,  many  of  the 
mines  being  on  the  banks  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River.  These  banks  are  in 
some  places  more  than  200  ft.  high,  and 
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coal  >eams  are  exposed  al  numerous 
points.  The  coal,  which  i-.  shipped  as 
tar  e,i-.l  as  Hran<liiii  ni  M.miloba,  is  said 
lo  bin  n  well  .mil  make  steam  cheaply 
.uid  effectively.  It-,  presence  .ilom-  would 
suHice  to  assure  a  certain  ijulu-~lri.il  im- 
portance to  the  city,  but  the  proximity 
of  immense  w.ilii  imwer.  :il  presenl 
laigely  undeveloped,  and  good  supplies 
of  natural  gas  makes  assuiance  doubly 
suie.  l-'runi  llie  Alli.ili.isi.a  River  near 
l-'cHl  McMuii.iy.  .iliiml  195  miles  awav. 
to  whirli  |ilace  llie  conslruclion  nf  a 
r.iiKv.iy  has  already  been  authorized  and 
p.ully  accomplished.  75,000  horse-power 
can  be  oblaiiud,  while  the  Norlh 
.Saskatchew.in  Rivei'  would  also  lend  ilself 
lo  power  purposes.  Natural  g.is  is  found 
;t(  half  a  dozen  points  williin  a  ion  miles 
of  ICdmonton,  and  extensive  explorations 
for  gas  are  being  made  near  Vegreville. 
about  60  iiiilfs  east.  Vegreville  lias  a 
gas  well  of  goo;I  (low  and  ^s"  H'. 
pressure. 

To  llie  manufacturer  who  is  prepared 
1(1  build  a  factory  al  ICdmontoii  the  city 
authorities  offer  other  inducements.  Two 
large  tracts  of  land,  one  consisting  of 
80  acres  lying  about  lA  miles  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  other 
140  ;icres  silu.ited  about  3  miles  south 
of  the  centre,  have  been  purchased  and 
divided  into  iiuliislri.al  sites.  These  sites 
are  offered  lo  manufacturers  al  a  low 
yearly  rental,  amounting  to  6  per  cent, 
of  the  valuation  of  the  land,  plus  the 
annual  tax.  Both  tracts  are  served  with 
railroads  and  equipped  with  power,  light, 
water,  sewer,  telephone,  and  street  car 
services.  In  the  near  future  natural  gas 
will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing 15  cents  per  1,000  cub.  ft.  The 
system  of  taxation  prevailing  in  Edmon- 
ton— the  single  lax  system  —  must  be 
regarded  as  a  further  inducement.  Im- 
provements are  untaxed,  and  there  is  no 
business  or  income  tax  ;  taxes  are  levied 
upon  the  land  alone,  and  local  improve- 
ments are  paid  for  by  the  owners  of 
property  abutting  on  the  streets  where 
the  improvements  are  effected. 

While  Edmonton  is  too  young  a  city 
to  have  any  buildings  of  historic  interest, 
it  is  a  citv  that  the  visitor  will  enjoy 
seeing,  and  one  in  wliich  its  residents 
take  pride.  Wide  streets  and  handsome 
buildings  are  prevailing  features.  Jasper 
.\venue,  the  main  thoroughfare,  is  the 
site   of    manv   magnificent    structures   and 


I.  Park  Scene  ix  Kdmonton. 

7,.  Victoria  Avkmk,  Edmonton'. 


VIEWS    OF    EDMONTON. 

2.   RlXKPTIOX   TO  THE  Dl'CHESS  OK  CON'NAUGHT  AT   ICdMOXTOX,  AftirsT    iyi2. 

4.  Klats  amoxc;  thk  Treks  at  Edmonton. 
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lu.\uriuii'<  sUui-.  At  puM-iit  pride  of 
place  is  held  by  the  buildinjjs  of  the 
Canadian  I'acitic  Railway,  and  the  (.irand 
Trunk  liiilway  Company's  hotel.  The 
majority  of  the  15  chartered  banks  whieli 
have  established  branches  in  tlie  town 
occupy  handsome  prenuses,  wl\ile  other 
prominent  buildings  include  the  court 
house — a  conunodious  edifice  of  plcasin}" 
design — I  lie  jHist  olVice,  and  various  com- 
mercial blocks.  Far  surp;issing  any  of 
these  in  point  of  magnitude  and  elegance 


.■\vcnuc    favounibly    impresses     the     mw- 
comer  from  Kurope. 

The  wholesale  district  is  one  of  ex- 
ccption.d  interest,  for  here  are  found 
nearly  60  large  warehouses  containing  an 
intinile  variety  of  goods  originating  from 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  Here 
the  streets  have  been  so  built  lli.il  v.iiis 
and  railway  wagons  may  draw  up  close 
to  the  w.uehouse  w.iUs,  while  peileslrians 
pass  through  the  streets  by  means  of  a 
footpath   running   down    the   centre.      I  lie 


llie  control  of  the  city.  Judj^nl  by  llie 
low  rates  prevailing,  nuniicipal  ownir-.liip 
appears  to  be  a  success  in  Ivdmonlon.  Im 
a  six-roomed  house  is  provided  wilh 
water  for  08  a  year,  while  eleilrie  light 
cosls  but  iS  cents  per  kilowatt-luiur.  The 
rate  for  electricity  for  power  pui  poses 
varies  from  2  to  8  ceiils  per  kilowall- 
hour  accoriliiig  Id  tin-  ipiaiililv  cniisunied. 
The  wisdiini  of  llii-  civic  goveriiineiil 
is  fiirtlu-r  .iiul  perhaps  more  slriKiiij;lv 
exiinplilKil     liv    llu'     ,itU-ulinii     thev     have 


GOVERNMENT    BUILDINGS,    EDMONTON,    FROM    THE    NORTH. 


is  the  home  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan River  and  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  §3,000,000.  In  Strathcona,  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  river,  and  now  generally 
known  as  South  Edmonton,  stands  the 
L'niversity  of  Alberta,  a  classic  pile  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  grounds  and  including 
among  its  buildings  Alberta  College,  a 
theological  college  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church.  A 
Presbyterian  College  is  also  situated 
here.  The  main  thoroughfare  in  South 
Edmonton  is  Whyte  Avenue,  which  while 
not   of    the    same    proportions    as    Jasper 


plan  affords  greater  convenience  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  and  avoids  danger  to 
persons  passing  to  and  fro. 

In  1908  the  residental  and  business 
districts  of  Edmonton  were  first  linked 
up  by  an  electric  tramway,  whicli  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
About  50  cars  are  included  in  its  equip- 
ment, its  trackage  amounts  to  over  40 
miles,  and  over  400  people  find  employ- 
ment on  the  system.  The  same  policy 
of  municipal  ownership  has  been  ex- 
tended towards  other  public  utilities — 
water -works,  power  plant,  sewerage 
system,  and  telephones  all  being  under 
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given  to  all  matters  affecting  the  health 
of  the  population,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vision of  parks.  As  much  as  800  acres 
of  land  have  been  acquired  foi'  this 
purpose  and  divided  into  17  park>, 
varying  in  size  from  i\  to  over  200 
acres.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  way 
in  which  things  are  done  at  Edmonton 
that  the  parks  consist  of  land  that  is 
not  likely  to  be  required  for  industrial 
or  residental  purposes,  and  will  there- 
fore be  more  easily  retained  for  the 
public.  The  banks  ol  the  Saskatchewan, 
covered  with  a  good  growth  of  poplar, 
birch,  spruce,  tamarac,   willow,  and  other 
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SOME  PROMINENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EDMONTON  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

1     M.    R     JEXXIXGS.  2.    I.    E.   BKOWX.  .^.    TAMES   RAMSEY.  a.    H.   M.   MAKTIX.  5-  S.    H.  SM I LH. 


2.   J.    E.   BKOWX. 

6.  H.  H.  Cooper. 


.  James  Ramsey. 

|.   E.   MClXTOSH. 


4.  H.  M.  Maktix. 
s.  F.  T.  Fisher. 


trues,  and  intersected  by  ravines,  are  well      too,     that     Edmonton     has     attained     its 
suited   for   a   certain   tj-pe   of   park,  while      present    proportions    while    only    a    very 


every  provision  for  games  and  pas- 
times has  been  made  by  laying  out  an 
athletic  iield  of  19  acres  in  the  south 
of  the  city.  A  good  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  grounds  and  is  equipped 
with  dressing-rooms,  shower  -  baths,  and 
all  other  conveniences  that  go  to  the 
making  of  an  athletic  pavilion. 

As  the  home  of  the  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton  has  naturally  won  no 
little  prestige  in  educational  matters. 
Manv  students  attend  the  University, 
from  which  they  graduate  into  commerce 
and  the  various  professions.  For  the 
education  of  its  voung  citizens  there  exist 
24  Protestant  public  schools,  3  Roman 
Catholic  scliools,  2  business  colleges,  a  high 
school,  several  conservatoires  of  music,  and 
a  private  school  which  bears  the  name  of 
Westward  Ho  !  Edmonton  also  possesses 
5  hospitals,  all  of  which  are  free  to  such 
as  are  unable  to  pav  for  accommoda- 
tion and  medical  attendance. 

It  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  re- 
markable progress  that  Edmonton  has 
achieved  during  the  past  few  years  is 
but  a  reflection  of  the  development  that 
has  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  of 
Central    Alberta.     It    is   well    to    consider. 


small   percentage  of   the  agricultural  land 
in    the   centre  and  north   of    the   province 


has  been  cuUivaied.  To  what  dimen- 
sions Edmonton  will  eventually  grow  it 
is  not  possible  to  forecast.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  even  its  most 
enthusiastic  supporter  will  find  little 
reason  to  moderate  his  views  as  the 
vears  roll  on.  Edmonton  is  gaining 
ground  at  every  step  in  the  race  for 
supremacy  in  Western  Canada,  and  when 
the  goal  is  reached  and  the  countrv 
supporting  its  proper  population  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  Edmonton  had  left 
its  rivals  behind. 

THE   ALBERTA  AGENCIES,   LTD. 

The  Alberta  Agencies,  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  city 
of  Edmonton  to-day,  was  founded  in  1904 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  real  estate, 
loans,  insurance,  and  trust  funds  for 
overseas  investors.  The  firm  pays  special 
attention  to  inside  city  and  first-class  sub- 
division property.  It  also  transacts  an  in- 
surance business  and  represents  the  follow- 
ing important  companies  :  the  Hartford  Fire, 
the  Hartford  Marine,  Scottish  Union  and 
Xational,  the  German  American  of  New 
York,  the  Phceni.x  of  Hartford,  tlie 
American  Central  of  St.  Louis,  Lloyd's 
Plate     Glass     of     New      York,     Manitoba 


SOME    OF    EDMONTON'S    PIONEERS. 

Jos.   PICARD.  2.   .iVLEX.    LARXE.  3.   J.   H.   GARIF.PV.  4.  J.    W.    HUFF.  5.   D.    R.   FRASEK. 

6.  John  A.  McDoug.^ll.        7.  Richard, Secord.        S.  The  late  .\.  R.  Macdoxald. 
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Assurance  Company.  It  also  liokis  the 
j;cncral  ajjencv  lor  the  Kniployers'  l.i.iliility 
Assurance  Corjioralion  of  Knglancl. 

The  president  and  inana}<in);  director 
for  the  Alberta  Afjencies.  Mr.  John  St. 
Clair  Blackett.  who  look  charj;e  of  its 
affairs  but  one  year  alter  inception,  has 
been  successful  not  only  in  devclopiiij;  its 
interests,  but.  what  is  perhaps  more 
nnportant,  in  establishin)<  for  it,  and 
incidentally  for    himself,  a  widespread   1 1-- 


concerns,  lie  is  a  member  of  thr  Ho.ml 
of  Trade,  of  the  Kdnionton  City  Club,  and 
of  tl\e  Fraternity  of  Kreeniasons.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  man.ifiement  of  the  business 
by  his  eldest  sou  and  partner. 

9? 

ALSIP    BRICK    AND    SUPPLY    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

.V  pronounced  success  has  been  achieved 
by  I  he  .Msip  Urick  and  Supply  Companv, 


ALBERTA    AGENCIES,    LTD.,    EDMONTON. 
CoMi'.wv's  Ok-ice  ani>  N'kw  McLeod  Block. 


putation  for  reliability,  ilr.  Blackett  is  at 
present  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
placing  of  British  capital  in  all  branches 
of  Can.idian  investments,  such  as  income- 
producing  property,  real  estate,  industrials, 
etc. 

Mr.  John  St.  Clair  Blackett  was  born 
in  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1863,  of  British 
parents,  and  came  West  in  1891,  and  finally 
settled  in  Edmonton  in  1904.  He  has  con- 
siderable private  holdings  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Acme 
Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Arctic  Ice 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Rocky  Coal,  Brick,  and 
Stone      Compan}',     and      other      premier 


Ltd.,  which  has  demonstrated  that  in 
and  around  Edmonton  there  are  natural 
resources  of  great  value,  especially  in  view 
of  the  building  activity  which  is  a  notice- 
able feature  of  present-day  Western  con- 
ditions. This  company  was  established  in 
March  1912  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing pressed  sandstone  bricks  under  a 
special  process.  Its  factory,  which 
occupies  a  site  of  5A  acres  of  land,  is  a 
substantial  structure  built  of  brick  manu- 
factured by  the  company,  and  is  absolutelv 
lire-proof.  It  is  replete  with  the  most 
modern  labour-saving  machinery.  Heat 
and  power  is  generated  by  two  150-horse- 
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powei  boilers  ofieratiug  a  i)0-lu)rsi- 
power  engine.  Theie  .ue  six  retorts, 
each  50  fl.  (1  in.  long  by  (>  it.  o  in. 
diameter,  i)o  lime  slakers.  .v|  tuint.ihUs. 
and  two  presses,  apart  lioui  othii 
machineiy.  It  is  an  axiom  anionj;  buiUleis 
I  hat  mortar  will  remain  intact  while  In  k  I; 
or  stone  crumbles  away,  iiud  it  is  the 
lecognition  of  this  fact  th.il  has  made  the 
company  so  successful  with  its  product. 
The  Alsip  brick  is  really  mortar,  01  sand 
and  lime,  pressed  and  baked.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  much  more  durable  than  tin- 
ordinary  brick,  is  more  lire-resisting,  and 
has  a  greater  tensile  strength.  The  .Msip 
brick  can  be  produced  in  any  coloui , 
such  as  the  common  red,  buff,  white,  etc.. 
and  has  a  particularly  ne.il  linish  and 
appearance.  In  the  inndiin  plant  of  tin- 
Alsip  Company  bricks  of  all  colours  and 
of  the  linest  manufacture  can  be  produced 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  with  a  great 
saving  of  time.  An  order  |ilaced  one 
morning  can  be  ready  for  delivery  the 
ne.xt  dav,  for  tlie  bricks  are  put  into 
the  retorts,  subjected  lo  a  high  steam 
piessure  for  10  or  12  hoins,  and  then 
placed  outside  in  the  air  lo  cool  off.  In 
the  Edmonton  plant  35  men  .are  employed, 
and  in  a  ten-hour  dav  the  output  of  the 
factory  is  some  45,000  bricks.  In  tlie 
sumtner,  when  the  plant  is  woi  ked  both 
night  and  day,  the  output  is  doubled, 
Edmonton  itself  presents  many  fine 
examples  of  the  effective  use  of  the 
company's  product.  The  new  and  hand- 
some building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, the  huge  Revillon  block,  a  large  block 
of  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Kirkness  and 
Spruce  Streets,  and  many  other  buildings 
have  been  largely  constructed  of  Alsip 
bricks,  and  the  city  itself  has  purchased 
something  like  a  million  for  building  the 
car  barns  and  schools  of  Edmonton.  The 
factory  is  advantageously  situated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  railway  facilities.  The  " 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  lines  pass  through  the  company'.s 
land,  and  spur  lines  or  sidings  have  been 
put  in  to  bring  the  cars  right  up  to  the 
delivery  yard.  The  company  itself  also 
has  its  own  haulage  system  and  125  steel 
cars  for  handling  the  raw  material  and  the 
bricks  in  the  yards  and  through  the  works. 
The  Alsip  Brick  and  Supply  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  a  capital  of  8150,000.  The 
principal  officers  are  :  president,  Mr.  E.  K. 
Hutchings,  of  Winnipeg ;  vice-president, 
Mr.      Fred      W.       Liestikow.     Winnipeg  ; 
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secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Wood, 
Winnipeg  ;  directors,  Mr.  W'illiam  Laidlaw, 
K.C.,  Toronto  ;  Dr.  Gerard  Heibert, 
Winnipeg  ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Bullman. 

Mr.  Bullman  has  had  eight  years' 
experience  of  sand  brick-making,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  the  first  successful  sand- 
lime  brickman  in  Canada.  He  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1^174, 
but  came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  in 
1875,  the  family  settling  at  Ottawa.  His 
father  is  Mr.  Jonas  Bullman,  who  was  with 
tlie  Petrolia  Oil  Company  as  manager  for 
30  years.  After  many  years'  experience  in 
a  variety  of  callings,    Mr.   Bullman   joined 


Edmonton  Board  of  Trade  since  his 
arrival  in  the  city,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  council  of  that  body  in 
1913.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Builders' 
E.tchange. 


ERNEST   BROWN,  LTD. 

This  enterprising  company,  which  trades 
on  an  extensive  wholesale  scale  in  photo- 
graphic supplies  and  works  of  art,  and 
conducts  a  picture-framing  factory,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  The 
business  was  originally  established  26  years 
ago  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Matthews,  and  was  taken 


for  over  25  years,  because  of  their  tendency 
to  excite  and  inflame  the  aborigines  to 
deeds  of  violence.  There  are  also  views 
of  Eskimos  at  home,  and  of  their  lives 
and  customs,  these  having  been  taken  for 
the  company  during  a  trip  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  Edmonton  historical  section 
comprises  pictures  taken  at  all  periods 
from  1867.  The  company  imports  direct 
from  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
is  rapidly  expanding  its  business.  At 
present  20  hands  are  employed,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  install  a  collotype  plant 
this  year  and  produce  calendars  and  other 
pictures  for  advertising  purposes. 


ALSIP    BRICK    AND    SUPPLY    COMPANY,    LTD.,    EDMONTON. 

Genekal  View  ok  Factory— Exterior. 


the  Silicate  Brick  Company  of  Ottawa, 
Ltd.,  and  in  their  service  went  through 
every  department  of  brick  manufacturing. 
Two  years  after  entering  the  company's 
employment  Mr.  Bullman  was  appointed 
manager,  and  held  that  position  for  five 
years,  resigning  in  order  to  take  up  the 
management  of  the  Alsip  Company's 
Edmonton  plant.  Under  his  supervision 
tlie  whole  of  the  works  were  erected  and 
the  plant  installed,  and  the  result  of  his 
labours  was  the  establishment  of  one  of 
the  finest  brick-making  factories  in  Canada. 
When  in  Ottawa  Mr.  Bullman  was  on  the 
board  of  the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  finance  and 
construction  committees.  The  church  was 
one  of  the  first  built  of  sand-lime  bricks, 
and  neither  in  the  interior  nor  exterior 
construction  was  any  plaster  used.  Mr. 
Bullman     has     been    a    member     of    the 


over  in  1904  by  Mr.  Ernest  Brown.  It  was 
incorporated  in  191 1  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  principal 
officers  are  :  president  and  managing 
director,  Mr.  Ernest  Brown,  and  secretary, 
Mr.  G.  Reeves.  The  company  also 
operates  as  portrait  and  commercial  photo- 
graphers, and  has  a  splendid  studio  in 
Edmonton.  The  building  is  the  property 
of  the  company  and  occupies  a  ground 
area  of  66  by  130  ft.,  the  structure  being 
of  three  stories,  built  of  brick.  Ernest 
Brown,  Ltd.,  have  a  remarkable  stock  of 
photographic  views  of  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  all  phases  of  Canadian  life,  covering 
the  early  history  of  the  country  and 
particularly  the  West.  On  their  shelves 
are  no  fewer  than  10,000  valuable  negatives, 
included  among  which  are  those  of  the 
Indian  sun-dancers,  whose  strange  festivals 
have    been  forbidden  by  the  Government 
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Mr.  Brown,  the  president  and  managing 
director,  was  born  in  1877  at  Middlesbrough, 
England.  In  1895  he  joined  tlie  firm  of 
James  Bacon  and  Sons,  of  Newcastle,  and 
during  five  years  in  their  service  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  business  he 
now  operates.  In  1904,  after  four  years  in 
business  at  South  Shields,  Mr.  Brown  came 
to  Canada  and  settled  in  Edmonton,  where 
he  purchased  the  business  of  Mr.  Mathers. 
Mr.  Brown  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Sons  of  England  Lodge  for  about 
seven  years,  having  acted  as  its  president 
and  deputy.  He  has  also  taken  an  interest 
in  the  Roval  .-Alexandra  Hospital,  and 
inaugurated  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds. 
He  was  a  charter  member  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Edmonton  Board  of  Aids 
which    is   now   under  the    control    of    the 
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inunicipalily,  :uul  connected  willi  ilu- 
relief  works  of  the  cily.  He  haslrequeutly 
liceu  requesteil  to  allow  liiniseU  lo  l)e 
nominated  as  un  alderman,  but  hitherto 
has  not  seen  his  w.iv  tc  accept  that 
honour. 


CALDER  AND  KOSTtR 
rills  eiilerpiiMiii;  In  in,  \v  iiK  u  opir.iUs  in 
real  estate,  insurance,  and  loans,  was 
established  at  Kdmonton  in  191 1,  the 
partners  being  Messrs.  Hugh  A.  Calder  and 
James  D.  Foster.  The  lirm  transacts  all 
classes  of  business,  but  makes  a  speciality 


Foster  under  the  firm  name  of  CaUler  ami 
Foster,  re.il  estate  brokers.  Mr.  t'aUlei 
was  elected  as  an  alderman  for  Slrathcona 
in  UKX),  and  on  the  amalgainatioii  of  the 
twin  cities,  Strathcona  and  Kdmonton,  in 
|()I2.  was  re-elected  as  alderman  on  the 
first  Council  hoard  of  (ireater  F.dmonton. 
lie  is  a  member  of  the  Hospital  Ho.ud,  and 
li.is  held  a  seat  on  the  Library  Hoard  for 
many  years. 

S.   W.  CANDY 

.\  member  of  the  council  of  the  Kdmon- 
ton   Hoard  of  Trade,  who  lias  had  a  ripe 


R     H.    M.    BAILEY,    EDMONTON. 
Juxcnov  OK  Main  Stkect  and  Whvte  Avexie,  Sirathcoxa,  Mr.  Bailey's  Oefice. 


of  close-in  city  property  and  farm  l.inds. 
Messrs.  Calder  and  Foster  represent  the 
Nova  Scotia  Fire  Insurance  Companj-  and 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance 
Company,  of  London,  in  Kdmonton  South. 
Mr.  Foster  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  but  has 
been  many  years  in  the  West.  He  is  an 
old  resident  of  Kdmonton,  and  was  city 
assessor  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  Calder,  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  Kdmonton,  was  born  in  Xova 
Scotia,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  a 
lumber  business  in  this  province  and  in 
Labrador.  He  then  went  to  Western 
Canada  and  settled  at  Strathcona,  now- 
known  as  Kdmonton  South.  He  there 
worked  in  connection  with  Mr.  T.  A. 
Barrows,  contractor  for  the  G.T.P.  Rail- 
way, for  two  and  a  half  years.  In  191 1  he 
formed   a   partnership  with  Mr.  James  D. 


and  varied  business  experience,  is  Mr. 
S.  W.  Candy,  one  of  the  best-known  busi- 
ness men  in  the  city.  Mr.  Candy  was  born 
at  Walton,  Somerset,  Kngland,  July  27, 
1852,  and  was  educated  at  public  schools. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  mechanical 
engineer,  following  that  calling  in  Soiitli 
Wales.  He  then  joined  his  brotlicr, 
Richard  Candy,  in  the  management  of  an 
implement  and  seed  business.  Two  years' 
experience  in  this  line  enabled  him  to  take 
over  the  management  of  a  grain  and  seed 
business  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
remained  seven  years.  Mr.  Candy  then 
went  to  Middlesex  and  conducted  a  dairv 
and  butchering  business  for  a  few  years, 
subsequently  becoming  a  farmer  in  Sussex. 
In  IQ02  he  came  to  Canada,  and  settled  at 
Edmonton,  where  in  the  following  year  lie 
entered  upon  real  estate  operations  and 
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faniiiiig.  He  controllid  llu-  luisuuss 
of  C.iiidy  »*<:  Co.  till  njii,  wlien  hi-  w.is 
appointed  Cily  Commissioner,  and  hanili-il 
over  his  business  to  his  son  and  (l.nighler. 
Mr.  Candy  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
farming  320  acres  of  land  ij  miles  distant 
from  the  cily,  where  he  goes  in  for  mixed 
farming,  devoting  particular  alteiilidii  lo 
dairying.  He  has  in.iilc  pl()vi^inll  in  jus 
dairy  for  100  cows,  and  has  installed  a 
steam  plant  and  up-to-date  milking 
machinery  for  tlu-  production  of  certified 
milk.  Mr.  Candy  has  served  oii  the 
Hospital  Board  and  the  Kxliil>ili(iii  llciaid, 
and  is  now  ili.iirnian  of  tlic  t  cinnnitlie 
for  llie  Promotion  of  Industii.il  and  Com- 
mercial ICnlerprises,  a  (kparlnuiit  of 
activity  formed  by  llie  Kdinonlon  Bo.ird 
of  Trade. 

CANDY   &   CO. 

Tlie  business  of  Candy  it  Co.,  realty  and 
investment  brokers  of  Kdmonton,  was 
establislicd  in  1903  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Candy, 
ImiI  in  191 1  w-as  taken  over  bv  Mr. 
•S.  W.  K.  Candy  and  Miss  K.  II.  Candy, 
son  and  daughter  of  tlie  founder.  The 
lirm  do  a  large  business,  and  handle  all 
departments  of  realty  and  investment 
operations,  dealing  in  high-class  properties, 
and  acting  as  brokers  for  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city.  Messrs.  Candv 
&  Co.  specialize  in  inside  propert}',  and 
have  disposed  of  many  valuable  residential 
and  business  sites.  They  are  owners  of 
considerable  property,  and  their  operations 
have  met  with  a  full  measure  of  success. 
Mr.  Candy  is  tlie  only  son  of  the  fouiidt-r 
of  the  firm,  and  was  born  at  Ryde,  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  1881.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1904,  and  for  a  year  was  engaged  in 
farming  in  Manitoba,  gaining  an  intimate 
acqu.iintance  with  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions of  the  West.  In  1905  he  proceeded 
to  Edmonton  and  entered  his  father's 
business,  subsequently  taking  charge  of 
it  in  191 1  on  tlie  retirement  of  Mr.  Candy, 
seiir.  Mr.  Candy  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  Young  Men's  Liberal  Club,  and  is 
now  treasurer  of  that  institution.  Miss 
Candy  was  born  in  London,  Kngland,  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1903,  entering  her 
father's  ofiice  the  following  year. 
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CRAFTS,   LEE,   AND   GALLINGER 

Besides   conducting    a    very    l.ugc    real 
estate    business   to  the  profit  of  itself  and 
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its  clients,  the  tiriii  of  Crafts,  Lee,  and 
Gallinger  is  one  of  those  progressive  houses 
to  wliich  the  Provincial  Government  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  More  than  one  firm 
in  Western  Canada  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  colonization  of  the  country.  Messrs. 
Crafts,  Lee,  and  Gallinger  have  for  some 
years  been  inducing  farmers  from  the 
United  States  to  settle  in  North-west 
Alberta.  In  Illinois  and  Nebraska  they 
maintain  a  representative  for  this  special 
purpose.  In  those  states  the  farmers  are 
encountering  continual  discouragement,  and 


or  more  Mennonites,  a  race  of  German 
people  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
excellent  colonists.  In  addition  to  farm 
lands,  the  firm  is  interested  in  cit)'  and 
residential  properties. 

The  firm  originally  consisted  of  Mr. 
Wilber  I.  Crafts  and  Mr.  Robert  Lee,  but 
Mr.  Claude  Gallinger  joined  them  S 
years  ago.  Mr.  Crafts  and  Mr.  Gallinger 
have  been  in  Edmonton  for  12  years, 
while  Mr.  Lee  has  resided  there  for  the 
past  15  years.  All  three  partners  are 
therefore   thoroughly  acquainted    with  the 


important  position  he  holds  in  commerce, 
for  the  high  office  he  occupies.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  manager  for  A.  Mac  Donald  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocers 
in  Canada,  and  during  his  residence  in 
Edmonton  he  has  been  closely  identiiied 
with  public  affairs.  Mr.  Cooper  was  born 
in  1873  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  educated 
there.  He  joined  his  father,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cooper,  in  the  management  of  a  large 
grocery  business  in  Hamilton,  and  subse- 
quently went  over  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  employed  for   some  time  in 
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CRAFTS,    LEE,    AND    GALLINGER,    EDMONTON. 
I.  Coal  Mi\ing,  Albkkta.  2.  Tex-Fout  Skam  of  Coal,  Tofikld. 


it  is  little  wonder  tliat  the  fertile  plains  of 
Alberta  hold  a  powerful  appeal  for  them. 
The  firm's  representative  in  those  states 
spends  the  whole  of  his  time  among  the 
farmers,  answering  their  inquiries,  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means,  and  putting  them 
in  touch  with  suitable  farm  lands.  Several 
parties  have  been  formed  and  sent  to 
various  districts  through  the  agency  of 
the  firm's  representative.  The  firm  are 
specially  interested  in  the  town  of  Tofield, 
and  three  years  ago  brought  into  the 
district  south  of  that  place  a   party  of   80 


conditions  obtaining.  Moreover,  they  are 
all  three  men  of  repute  who  deserve  and 
enjoy  a  full  share  of  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Lee  has  served  the  city 
in  an  aldermanic  capacitj',  and  in  11309 
and  1910  rendered  most  efficient  services 
as  mayor. 


H.  H.  COOPER 

The  president  of  the  Edmonton  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  H.  H.  Cooper,  is  peculiarly 
well  fitted,   by  travel,   experience,  and  the 


the  same  line  of  business.  After  entering 
the  service  of  A.  MacDonald  &  Co. 
Mr.  Cooper  established  their  Edmonton 
branch  in  1904,  and  three  years  later 
went  to  Vancouver  to  take  charge  of  that 
branch.  In  1910  lie  returned  to  Edmonton 
and  has  since  been  manager  there  for  his 
company.  Mr.  Cooper  has  travelled  exten- 
sively from  one  ocean  to  the  other  and 
from  north  to  south  of  the  Dominion.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Edmonton  Board  of  Trade  for  two  years, 
and  in  1913  was  elected  president. 
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DOMINION  INVESTORS'  CORPORATION. 
LTD. 
A  concern  of  wide  business  conncclions 
is  the  Dominion  Investors"  Corponitioii, 
Ltd..  opcratin;;  as  general  real  estate 
brokers,  with  offices  in  Kdmonton.  This 
company  was  lirst  organi/ed  in  u)io,  but 
was  retirgani/i-d  in  ii)i2,  tlie  principals 
being  C;irl  J.  Kirk  and  Melville  T.  Watt. 
The  company  does  a  general  business  in 
t.irm    lands,    wholesale    and    retail    inside 


I  lie  properly  is  now  selling  for  about 
$1,000  per  acre.  Another  tract  of  220 
acres  was  purchased  for  8132  per  acre, 
and  re-sold  williin  six  weeks  for  8350 
per  acre.  In  none  of  its  recent  promotions 
has  this  company  failed  to  net  for  its 
shareholders  less  llian  uk>  per  cent.,  wliicli 
is  a  common  thing  in  the  West,  where  the 
deals  are  of  n  speculative  nature.  In  one 
case  the  shareholders  will  make  a  profit 
of  over  700  per  cent,  on  tlieir  invcslmeiil. 


has  at  all  times  good  propositions  fm 
investors  who  seek  other  lieldsthaii  .MIhiI.i 
anil    Saskatchewan  for  investments. 

Mr.  Watt  is  :i  native  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  wlieie  lie  was  born  in  iSSii.  He 
took  a  science  course  after  spending  smiie 
lime  in  his  father's  iiiachine  shop  and 
foundry  in  the  ICasl.  lie  came  to  llie 
Wcsl  on  a  survey,  and  found  llie  country 
and  its  prospects  so  atlraclive  that  lie 
decided  to  stay,     lie  was  operating  in  real 
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13.  John  G.  Tipton,  Alderman.  14.  Georue  M.  Hall,  Industrial  Commissioner.  15.  William  Short,  Mayor. 


city  property,  and  suburban  subdivisions 
throughout  the  West.  During  the  past 
year  it  successfully  promoted  the  Great 
Northern  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  owners  of 
Delton  Gardens  ;  the  Xam.iyo  Park  Land 
Company,  Ltd  ,  owners  of  Xamayo  Park  ; 
the  Dclwood  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  owners 
of  Delwood,  all  subdivisions  of  the  city 
of  Edmonton.  It  also  negotiated  a  pur- 
chase of  King  George  Park.  In  August 
191 1  Delton  Gardens  was  purchased  at 
an    average     price     of     5275    per    acre  ; 


Gilt-cdgc  first  mortgage  loans  are  placed 
by  this  company  on  behalf  of  their  clients 
and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  on  improved  and  10  per  cent,  on 
unimproved  properties  on  a  40  per  cent. 
valuation.  The  Dominion  Investors'  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  handles  considerable  busi- 
ness for  Eastern  clients.  During  1912 
cash  to  the  extent  of  $175,000  passed 
through  its  hands  for  various  investments. 
The  company  owns  and  controls  several 
tracts  of  British  Columbia  fruit  lands,  and 
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estate  first  as  a  member  of  the  Windsor 
Realty  Company,  but  sold  out  his  interest 
in  that  concern  to  enter  tliis  company  at 
its  reorganization. 

Mr.  Kirk  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Iowa, 
U.S.A.,  and  has  been  engaged  in  .selling 
Western  real  estate,  farm  lands,  etc.,  for 
the  past  si.x  years.  He  has  travelled 
extensively  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, and  is  in  a  position  to  know  whereof 
he    speaks    wlien    matters     pertaining     to 
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wholesale    blocks    of   land    are  under  con- 
sideration. 

THE    DOUGLAS   COMPANY,   LTD. 

As  booksellers,  stationers,  printers,  book- 
binders, and  manufacturers  of  loose-leaf 
ledgers,  the  Douglas  Company,  Ltd.,  holds 
a  premier  position  not  only  in  Edmonton 
but  in  the  entire  province  of  Alberta.  It 
may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  rank  among  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion. 


its  present  title,  Mr.  Douglas  assuming  the 
post  of  president  and  managing  director, 
and  in  1907  the  company  bought  up  the 
Western  Printingand  Publishing  Company. 
Over  60  hands  are  now  employed  in  the 
various  departments. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  ably  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  company  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Fetch,  the  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Fetch 
joined  the  company  in  January  igi2,  and 
his  business  experience  and  knowledge  of 
accountancy,  gained  during  a  period  of  25 


was  founded  in  1899  on  the  lines  of  the 
best  clubs  throughout  the  world,  and  to-day 
has  a  membership  of  close  upon  400.  Tlie 
personnel  of  its  membership  affords  a  most 
interesting  study  of  men  and  history. 
There  are  men  who  have  fought  and 
pioneered  throughout  the  West  in  the 
early  days,  when  anything  like  permanent 
settlement  was  problematical  in  the  face 
of  rough  conditions  and  hostile  Indians. 
There  are  scores  of  others  who  have 
pioneered    in  commerce ;    men   who  have 


I.    p.  T.    lil-TCHAUT. 

9,  Robert  Lkk. 


SOME    PROMINENT    BUSINESS    AND    PROFESSIONAL    MEN    OF    EDMONTON. 

2.  E.  S.  .MtouAiD.       3.  E.  L.  FiiKRis.       4.  A.  H.  PtTCH.       5.  Tmu.mas  Stanford.       0.  J.  Macdonald.       7.  Ekxest  Bho\v.\.       s.  W.  J.  Crafts. 
10.  Claude  Gallixger.        ii.  St  Clair  Blackett.        12.  St.  Clair  Blackett,  Junr.        13.  R.  H.  M.  Bailey.        14.  R.  Poole  Richards. 
15    R.  B.  Chadwick.  16.  W.  T.  Creightox.  17.  S.  W.  Caxdy.  18.  J.  A.  Bl'llmax. 


The  business  was  established  in  1902  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Douglas,  now  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  company.  At  that 
time  Edmonton  had  barely  3,000  people 
within  its  boundaries,  and  the  activities  of 
Mr.  Douglas  were  necessarily  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  scale.  This  condition 
did  not  long  endure,  however,  and  shortly 
after  commencing  operations  Mr.  Douglas 
found  himself  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  city.  In 
1905  the  business  was  incorporated  under 


years,  has  proved  a  valuable  asset.  The 
manager  ■  of  the  printing  department,  Mr. 
T.  Stanford,  has  had  wide  e.xperience  in  his 
trade  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  is  conversant  with  every  detail 
of  the  printing  and  stationery  industrj-. 


THE    EDMONTON    CLUB 

The  Edmonton  Club  is  one  of  the  notable 
social  organizations  of  the  Great  West.     It 
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travelled  extensively  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  frozen  north,  and  others  who  have 
sailed  the  ocean  round  and  gained  experi- 
ence in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Tne 
Edmonton  Club  is  perhaps  as  cosmopolitan 
in  one  sense  as  any  aggregation  of  men  in 
the  world,  though  a  rigid  exclusiveness  is 
maintained  in  the  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion. The  officers  of  the  club  are  : 
president,  W.  T.  Crcighton  ;  vice-president, 
Frank  B.  Somerville  ;  hon.  secretary,  K. 
H.   Cawtley  ;    committee,   H.  ].    Hclliwell, 
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H.  Milton  Martin,  Robert  Mays,  M.  K. 
J<.-nnin{>s,  James  H.  Hell,  ami  1-".  C 
J-.iniieson.  The  manager  is  W.  11. 
Bromwich.  Tlieclnb-house  isin  McDotigall 
Avenue  and  College  Lane,  the  land  and 
building  being  the  property  of  the  club, 
and  the  house  consists  of  three  stories. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  cvcellent,  and 
a  wide  verandah  affords  a  fine  view  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River.  Kdnjonton  South,  and 
surrounding  country.     Kvcry  convenience 


director  in  Kdinonton,  W.  IWockic  ; 
ilirectors,  James  Mcn.iinnid  and  K.  W. 
P.iterson.  At  Winnipeg  the  parent 
company  lias  live  large  factories,  and 
branches  are  maint.iined  at  Saskatoon, 
Swift  Current,  Kdnionlon,  and  at  Calgarv, 
where  the  concern  is  the  Calgary  Paint  and 
Glass  Company,  Ltd.  The  company  manu- 
factures all  classes  of  mill  work,  wood- 
linishing  paints,  and  niirrors,  and  import  all 
kinds     of     i^lass.     and    IkiikIK-     li;irihv:ire, 


E.    L.    FERRIS 

Mr.  l^rnc^l  Lyon  I'liriN  is  a  real  estate 
and  linancial  agenl  of  liigli  standing  in  the 
city  ol  iMhniiiiliiii,  in  wlui.  li  lie  has  resided 
since  1904.  lie  engages  in  eveiy  branch 
of  llie  real  estate  business,  in  which  he 
has  been  very  successful,  and  makes  a 
speciality  of  investing  niiincy  on  behalf 
of  British  capitalists.  His  favourite  pro- 
cedure in  the  latter  case  is  to  buy  vacant 
oily    properties,    erect    buildings    thereon, 


G.    P.    DOBSON— J.    A.    LITTLE    &    CO., 
Office,  Jasper  Avexie. 
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is  provided  for  members,  and  in  its 
appointments  the  club-house  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Canada. 

THE  EDMONTON  PAINT  AND  GLASS 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  July 
1912  with  a  capital  of  8250,000,  and  is  a 
subsidiary  company  of  the  Winnipeg  Paint 
and  Glass  Company,  Ltd.,  whose  head 
offices  are  in  Winnipeg.  The  officers  of 
the  Edmonton  company  are :  president, 
John  Carr,  Winnipeg ;  vice-president, 
Edward      Cass,      Winnipeg  ;       managing 


builders'  fixtures,  and  all  necessaries  for  the 
building  trade.  In  Edmonton,  as  in  other 
centres,  the  company  has  supplied  the 
fittings  and  glazing  for  the  largest  and  best 
stores,  etc.  Mr.  Brockie,  the  managing 
director  of  the  Edmonton  Glass  and  Paint 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  born  in  Toronto,  and 
joined  the  Winnipeg  Paint  and  Glass 
Company,  Ltd.,  about  nine  }-ears  ago. 
He  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
pany's service  and  worked  his  way  up, 
becoming  a  travelling  salesman,  and 
finally,  on  the  incorporation  of  the 
Edmonton  concern,  managing  director  of 
that  company. 
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rent  the  buildings,  and  supervise  tlie 
management  of  the  same.  One  of  the 
buildings  whicli  owes  its  presence  to 
Mr.  Ferris  is  the  "  Bj  ilish  Doniiiiion 
Block,"  a  three-story  stone-fronted  edi- 
fice, situated  on  McDougall  Avenue,  and 
built  at  a  cost  of  8500,000.  Mr.  Ferris 
also  deals  largely  in  farm  lands  and  acts 
as  agent  for  some  of  the  best  fire  insurance 
and  loan  companies. 

Mr.  Ferris  was  born  at  Owen  Sound 
in  18.S4,  and  after  graduating  at  Toronto 
University,  came  to  Edmonton  in  1904  as 
deputy  clerk  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
position  he  held  until  1907,  when  he  estab- 
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lished  his  real  estate  business.  He  is  a 
keen  sportsman  and  is  especially  fond  of 
shooting  and  golf,  while  he  takes  a  great 
interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  welfare 
of  the  citv. 


D.   R.  FRASER   &   CO.,   LTD. 

The  large  business  now  so  widely  known 
under  the  title  of  D.  R.  Fraser  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  established  in 
Edmonton.     It  was  founded  in   1.S81  under 


Fraser  Flats  at  the  east  end  of  tlie  city 
of  Edmonton,  occupying  an  area  of 
iii  acres.  These  mills  have  a  capacity 
of  50,000  ft.  of  lumber  per  day  of  10  hours, 
and  are  driven  by  steam.  Retail  j'ards  are 
also  maintained  at  the  west  end  of  the  city, 
in  the  Glenore  district.  Here  an  area  of 
five  acres  is  stocked  with  building  mate- 
rial and  general  lumber  of  all  kinds.  The 
products  of  LX  R.  Fraser  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
sold  principally  in  Edmonton,  and  the 
company  in  the  season  gives  employment 


charge  of  the  book-keeping  and  financial 
affairs  of  Fraser  &  Co.  On  the  incor- 
poration of  the  company  Mr.  Macdonald 
became  secretary-treasurer  and  manager. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Hardstone 
Brick  Company,  Ltd.  The  career  of  Mr. 
D.  R.  Fraser,  the  president,  is  dealt  with 
below. 

D.   R.   FRASER 

Mr.   D.   R.   Eraser,   one  of    the   pioneers 
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FRITH,    TOWNSHEND    &    CO.,    LTD.,    EDMONTON. 

domixiox  bl  il-dixg  and  frith,  towxshexd  &  co.'s  office.  2.  c.p.r.  offices.  jasper  avexie,  edmonton. 

3.  View  of  Construction  Work  on  New  G.T.P.  Hotel,  opposite  Messrs.  Frith's  Office. 


the  name  of  Hardisty  and  Fraser,  proprietors 
of  flour-  and  saw-mills.  This  trade  name 
was  retained  till  1889,  when  the  firm's 
name  was  changed  to  D.  R.  Fraser  & 
Co.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Macdonald  entering  as  a 
partner.  Mr.  Macdonald  died  in  1901  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  Macdonald,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Fraser  became  partners.  The  busi- 
ness was  incorporated  in  1904,  and  the 
officers  of  the  company  now  are  :  presi- 
dent, Mr.  D.  R.  Fraser ;  vice-president, 
Mr.  A.  ].  Fraser ;  and  secretary-treasurer 
and  manager,  Mr.  John  Macdonald.  The 
company    owns     up-to-date    saw-mills     at 


to  between  60  and  70  hands.  Jointly  witli 
Messrs.  John  Walker,  Ltd.,  the  company 
has  cutting  limits  on  a  lumber  area  of 
60  square  miles,  situated  about  100  miles 
west  of  Edmonton. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Fraser  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  in  1877.  In  1901  he  went  to 
Edmonton  and  joined  his  brother  in 
partnership.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  also  a 
Scotsman  by  birth.  For  25  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  widely  known  Cory 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  accountant.  In  1902 
he  went  to  Edmonton  and  took  over  the 
affairs   of   his   late    brother,   and    assumed 
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of  Edmonton,  and  a  leading  factor  in  its 
industrial  development,  has  had  an  interest- 
ing and  varied  career,  embracing  many 
callings,  and  remarkable  experiences  in 
the  pioneering  d.ays  of  tlie  Great  West. 
He  was  born  in  1851  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, and  with  his  people  emigrated  to 
New  York  in  1858.  Later  on  the  family 
settled  at  Blyth,  county  of  Huron,  Ontario. 
There  Mr.  Fraser  w-as  educated,  and  in 
1S70  started  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter 
and  joiner.  In  1874  Mr.  Fraser  vv'ent  to 
Manitoba  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's   Bay    Company.      Later    he   was 
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with   the    linn   of    McC.iuUy  .uul    Jarvis, 
builders,    and    remained    with    them    for 
two  vears.     He  spent  a  similar  period  in 
pubhc    works    construction,    rejoined    the 
Hudson's   Hay   Company    for    two    years, 
and   then  went  steam-lit)atin!«   on   the  old 
river  steamer  Ai7v,  plying  between  Prince 
Allicrt  and  Kdmonlon.     .Vnotlier  period  of 
service  was  spent  with  llie  Hudson's  Bay 
Companv.  during  which  Mr.  Fraser  erected 
and   superintended  tlie   workinc   of   flour- 
and  sawmills.      In  i.SSi   he  fnially  settled 
at    Edmonton,   where    he    purchased   the 
flour-   and    saw-mills    of    N'orris,    McLeod 
and   Belcher,  and  with  Mr.  Richard   Har- 
disty  he   conducted    these   mills   till   iSSy, 
when    Mr.    Hardisty   retired.      Since   then 
the  old  firm  has  undergone  several  changes 
of    name   and    partnership,  and    is   to-day 
an  incorporated  company  known  as  D.  K. 
Fraser  &  Co.,  Ltd.    Mr.  Fraser  is  presi- 
dent   of    the    .\lberta     Milling    Company, 
Ltd.,     vice-president     of     the     Hardstone 
Brick  Company,   Ltd.,  a  director  of   the 
Great  Northern  Tannery,  Ltd.,  the  Alberta 
Developing    Company,    Ltd.,    and    many 
similar  enterprises. 

FULLER.   McELROY.   AND  CROFT 
Established  in  1905  with  headquarters  at 
Edmonton,  the  lirm  of  Fuller,  McElroy.and 
Croft  is  conducting  business  as  real  estate, 
insurance,  and  financial  agents. 

The  firm  is  one  of   the  foremost  of  its 
kind  in  Alberta  and  acts  as  the  exclusive 
agent  for  much  good  property  on  the  main 
business  thoroughfares  of  Edmonton.     In 
residential   property   it   specializes   in    the 
western    portion    of    Edmonton   South,   a 
district    that    has    become    very    popular, 
largely  owing  to  the  erection  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  .\lberta  there.     Some  exception- 
ally fine  residences  have  been  built  in  this 
neighbourhood  during  the  past  two  \-ears, 
and  Messrs.  Fuller,  McElroy.and  Croft  early 
turned  their  attention  to  it.      One  of   the 
most  successful  properties  they  have  ever 
put  on  the  market  abuts  on  the  University 
grounds,  and  is  known  as  University  Place. 
The  firm  states  that  early  investors  in  this 
property  made  as  much  as  300  per  cent. 
profit.     Messrs.  Fuller,  McElroy,  and  Croft 
are   now   agents  for    "  Belgravia,"   a   sub- 
division adjoining  University  Place  and  on 
which  handsome  residences  have   already 
been  erected. 

Although  city   property   is   perhaps   the 


most  important  br.mch  of  its  business,  the 
firm  bv  no  means  confines  its  attention 
solely  to  that  class  of  property.  It  is 
offering  for  sale  some  thousands  of  acres 
of  uiukvelopeil  farming  lands  mainly 
situated  in  Central  AlbeMa.the  Peace  River 
district,  and  Central  British  Columbia. 
The  prices  range  from  9S  to  9-'5  an 
acre,  according  to  location.  The  firm  is 
also  interested  in  both  bituminous  and 
lignite  coal-fields,  and  recently  negotiate<l 
a  deal  for  2,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  the 
Ycllowhead  Pass  district  at  a  price  of 
8200,000.  Samples  of  coal  taken  from  this 
field  assayed  73  per  cent,  fixed  caiboii  ;iiul 
5  per  cent.  ash. 

An  enormous  amount  of  money  has  been 
invested  during  the  past  ten  years  in  first 
mortg.ages  on  Western  Canadian  property. 
Practically  every  real  estate  firm  of  impor- 
tance has  a  department  devoted  to  this 
work,  and  Messrs.Fuller,  McElroy,  and  Croft 
are  no  exceptions,  acting  as  loan  agents 
and  valuators  for  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Toronto. 

Under   the    management    of    Mr.    F.   ]. 
Albutt   a   large   business    is   done   in   fire, 
accident,  and  life  insurance,  the  fire  insur- 
ance   companies    represented     being     the 
National  Union  of  Pittsburg,  the  Dominion 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of   Toronto,  the 
Continental    Fire    Insurance    Company   of 
Winnipeg,   the    Bristol    Crown    Assurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  and 
the  Palatine  Insurance  Company  of  London, 
England.     In  accident  insurance  the  firm 
represents     the     Law    Union     and     Rock 
Company   of    London,    England,   and   the 
Dominion   of  Canada  Guarantee  Accident 
Company  of   Toronto,  while  life  risks  are 
placed   with   the    Canada    Life   Assurance 
Company,    the    Standard    Life    Assurance 
Company    of     Edinburgh,    the    Maryland 
Casualty     Company,     and      the     General 
.\nimals  Insurance  Company  of  Canada. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  form  the  firm 
were  all  intended  for  professional  careers, 
but  were  induced  to  devote  their  energy  to 
the  real  estate  business  by  the  greater 
monetary  remuneration  held  out.  Mr. 
Leslie  L.  Fuller,  to  whose  initiative  the 
firm  owes  its  being,  was  born  in  Grand 
Pre,  N.S.,  and  studied  dentistry  at  the 
Dental  College  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1902.  He  practised  in  his 
native  province  for  one  year  and  then  went 
west,  following  his  vocation  in  Edmonton 
for  another  three  years.  Mr.  Verner  C. 
McElroy  is  a  native  of  Richmond,  Ontario, 
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and  entered  the  teaching  pinfession.  He 
came  to  Edmonton  in  ii^kj,  and  after  being 
engaged  m  the  schools  for  some  Uure 
years,  entered  llu-  lumber  business,  leaving 
it  in  i()ii  to  join  forces  with  Mr.  Fuller. 
M,.  McElroy  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  different  sports,  and  is  secretary 
of  the  Slrathcona  Gun  Club,  Hay  Lakes 
Shooting  Club.  :in<l  llie  Stialhcon.i  Cm  ling 
Chih.  llu-  third  partner,  Mr.  John  11.  j. 
I.  I  oil.  is  .1  native  of  Liverpool,  England. 
He  came  to  Canada  at  the  early  age  of  two 
years,  but  relumed  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
to  finish  his  education.  In  Kjo.she  relmned 
to  Canada,  and  for  five  years  follnwed  the 
profession  of  journalism. 


JAMES  GALLAGHER  &  CO. 
Messrs.  James  Gallagher  &  Co.  are 
conducting  business  of  some  considerable 
extent  in  Edmonton,  their  undertakings 
including  the  buying  and  selling  of  real 
estate,  the  negotiations  of  loans,  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  American  and  Canadian 
oil   shares,  and    the    placing   of    insurance 

risks. 

Their  real  estate  transactions  include 
both  farm  and  city  property,  the  demand 
for  farm  lands  in  Central  Alberta  having 
been  particularly  heavy  during  the  past 
two  years.  In  the  insurance  business,  fire, 
life,  and  accident  risks  are  accepted,  the 
principal  companies  represented  being  the 
Mutual  Life  of  Canada  and  the  Imperial 
Guarantee  and  .Occident  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

J.   H.  GARIEPY 

Mr.    J.    H.    Gariepy,    of    Edmonton,   is 
closely  connected  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal  enterprises   of   the   city,   in   the  com- 
mercial   development    of    which    he    has 
played  an  important  part.     Anything  that 
is  calculated  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
city    or    the    province    generally    has    his 
hearty    support.       He    was    a     municipal 
councillor  for  1897-8,  and  is  a  foundation 
member  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  two  years.     Mr.  Gariepy 
is   a   director   of   the    Edmonton   Portland 
Cement    Company,    for     McKay   Oil    and 
.Asphalt    Company,   a   member   of    all    the 
Catholic  associations,  and  besides  being  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tion, has  been  chairman  of  that  organiza- 
tion.    Mr.  Gariepy   is  a  French-Canadian, 
and  was  born  in  1852  at  St.  Lin,  L'Assonip- 
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tion  County,  Quebec.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  groccr\'  business  in 
Montreal,  and  rose  to  a  partnership  in  the 
firm  of  Villeneuve  and  Gariepy,  subse- 
quently owning  and  controlling  the  entire 
business.  After  24  veai's  in  Montreal, 
Mr.  Gariepy  went  to  Edmonton  in  1893 
and  established  a  general  store,  and  later 
formed  several  partnerships.  He  is  now 
retiring  from  active  business,  and  devoting 
his  attention  to  his  numerous  interests. 
He  is  the  owner  of  the  Gariepy  Block  at 
the  corner  of  Jasper  and  McDougall 
Avenues,  and  a  director  in  the  Hardstone 
Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Jasper  Mines,  Ltd., 
and  also  in  many  other  companies. 


THE  GREAT  WEST  LAND 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Great  West  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  in  Edmonton, 
was  incorporated  in  1904  to  handle  real 
estate,  loans,  debenture  bonds,  and  farm 
and  city  properties.  The  company  occu- 
pies a  very  prominent  position  in  the  realty 
markets  of  the  West,  and  has  worked  up  an 
extensive  and  high-class  business.  Many 
valuable  properties  have  already  been  dis- 
posed of,  including  the  "  Westmount " 
subdivision  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
the  city.  Tliis  originallv  comprised  320 
acres,  of  which  100  acres  was  purchased  by 
the  city  for  a  park.  In  Westmount  a 
school,  a  church,  several  stores,  and  many 
fine  houses  have  been  built,  and  lumber-yards 
established.  The  Great  West  Land  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  controls  and  owns  1,119  acres  of 
valuable  coal  land,  situated  four  miles  east 
of  First  Street,  Edmonton,  with  a  frontage 
of  one  and  a  half  miles  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River.  The 
coal,  gravel,  sand,  and  brick-clay  rights  on 
this  property  have  been  leased  to  another 
company  for  a  term  of  21  years,  and  up-to- 
date  plants  have  been  installed  for  treating 
these  products.  The  officers  of  the  Great 
West  Company  are  :  president,  Mr.  P.  T. 
Butchart  ;  vice  -  president,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Butchart,  and  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Butchart. 
Mr.  P.  T.  Butchart  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but  at  an  early  age 
his  people  settled  in  North  Carolina,  U.S.A. 
In  1878  Mr.  Butchart  returned  to  Canada 
and  started  farming  in  Manitoba.  Later 
on  he  became  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  farming  implements  and 
travelled      extensively.       He      settled     in 


Edmonton  in  1904,  and  secured  a  partner- 
ship in  the  Great  West  Land  Company. 
On  the  incorporation  he  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  in  1909  became  president. 
Mr.  Butchart  personally  owns  over  1,100 
acres  of  land  in  and  around  Edmonton. 
Mr.  E.  N.  Butchart  is  a  cousin  of  the 
president.  He  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  and 
was  for  many  years  in  the  mercantile 
business.  He  settled  in  Edmonton  in  1906, 
and  with  his  brother  is  a  partner  in  the 
Butchart  Realty  Company.  The  secretary 
of  the  company,  Mr.  A.  Butchart,  a  partner 
in  the  Butchart  Realty  Company,  was  for 
many  years  a  school  teacher,  and  subse- 
quently for  three  and  a  half  years  conducted 
a  newspaper.  In  1902  he  went  to  Edmon- 
ton and  joined  his  brother  in  the  realty 
business.  On  the  incorporation  of  the 
Great  West  Company  Mr.  Butchart  was 
elected  secretary.  He  was  a  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  Edmonton  from  kjoS  till 
191 1.  Mr.  Butchart  is  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  President  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  has  been  president  of  tlie 
Provincial  Sunday  School  Association.  For 
many  years  he  was  on  the  board  of  the 
City  Hospital,  now  known  as  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Hospital. 

THE  HUFF  GRAVEL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  business  controlled  by  this  company 
was  established  in  1906  under  the  name 
of  the  Huff  Grading  Company,  Ltd.,  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  1913  the  name  was  changed  and  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $250,000.  The 
company  mines  and  sells  sand,  gravel,  and 
crushed  rock.  The  gravel  beds  are  situated 
30  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  where  the 
company  has  an  area  of  400  acres  of  gravel 
hills.  A  most  up-to-date  plant  has  been 
installed,  with  a  steam  shovel  at  work  and 
a  washing  machine  and  crusher  whicli  are 
considered  one  of  the  best  outfits  for  the 
purpose  in  Canada.  The  gravel  pits  and 
plant  are  most  advantageously  located, 
being  only  6  miles  from  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  and  the  company  has 
laid  6  miles  of  track  so  that  the  railway 
company  can  run  cars  right  up  to  the  pits. 
Up  till  1912  the  company  did  dredging 
work  in  the  river  beds,  but  now  that  the 
washing  plant  is  complete  the  supplies 
will  be  obtained  from  the  hills.  A  by- 
product of  the  gravel  is  gold  (flour).  The 
directors    of    the    Huff    Gravel    Companj', 
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Ltd.,  are  :  president  and  managing  director, 
J.  W.  Huff;  secretary,  Albert  J.  Huff; 
directors,  Jessie  G.  Huff  and  O.  M.  Bigger. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Huff,  the  president,  is  a  Cana- 
dian born  in  Chatham,  Ontario.  In  1S92 
he  went  to  Edmonton  and  took  up  a  home- 
stead, and  did  all  classes  of  work.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  city  he  helped  to  clear 
the  brush  from  Jasper  Avenue,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Edmonton.  After  farming  for  some  time 
Mr.  Huff  moved  into  Edmonton  in  order 
to  educate  his  children,  and  started  teaming 
and  freighting.  This  he  continued  till 
1906,  when  he  started  the  gravel  business, 
which  has  since  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions. 

HAWKINS,   LTD. 

This  firm  commenced  business  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1910,  as  Hawkins  & 
Co.,  being  composed  of  Messrs.  Thos. 
Hawkins  and  E.  Geo.  Hawkins.  Finding 
their  business  increasing  rapidly,  the  firm 
was  incorporated  in  January  1913  as 
Hawkins,  Ltd.,  with  a  capitalization  of 
150,000,  and  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Hawkins,  who 
had  been  secretary  of  the  old  firm,  became 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  new  company. 
The  headquarters  arc  in  Pxlmonton. 

Mr.  Thos.  Hawkins,  president  of  the 
company,  arrived  in  Edmonton  in  1903  as 
representative  of  the  Western  branch  of 
Greensliields,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  the 
largest  wholesale  dry-goods  firm  in  Canada. 
On  this  firm  closing  their  Winnipeg  branch 
he  continued  in  the  same  position  with 
their  successors,  Robinson,  Little  &  Co. 
As  this  position  necessitated  travelling 
throughout  the  West,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  comparative  conditions  was  obtained. 
With  this  knowledge  and  recognizing  the 
future  development  of  Edmonton,  he 
resigned  his  position  in  order  to  start 
the  real  estate  and  financial  brokerage 
business. 

Mr.  E.  Geo.  Hawkins,  the  vice-president, 
was  for  five  years  connected  with  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Canada  in  Edmonton, 
and  therefore  in  close  touch  with  financial 
and  investment  conditions.  Mr.  Fred.  A. 
Hawkins,  the  secretary-treasurer,  is  also  an 
ex-bank  official,  being  for  five  years  with 
the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  in  Ottawa, 
Medicine  Hat,  Red  Deer,  and  Edmonton. 

The  firm  have  always  specialized  in 
business  and  west-end   properties.     Their 
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success  in  their  business  has  been  hirgely 
due  to  their  expert  knowledge  of  \-.ihies, 
their  strict  attention  tocUents'  interests,  .ind 
their  definite  rule  of  personally  inspecting 
all  properties  handled  by  them.  One  of 
their  best  deals  was  the  purchase  of  a  small 
piece  of  properly  in  the  west  end  for 
clients,  at  a  cash  cost  of  J  17,000.  This 
property  was  sold  a  few  months  later  at  a 
net  prolit  of  Sjo.ixx'i. 

They  handle  funds  in  trust  or   through 
the  kinkers  for   investment   in   mortgage 


estate,  and  luiancial  brokers,  and  transact 
a  large  volume  of  business  in  each  depart- 
ment. They  handle  all  cl.-isses  of  inside 
property  and  farming  land,  and  conduct  a 
general  real  estate  brokerage,  niakiiig 
inspections,  placing  loans,  and  acting  as 
agents  for  clients.  The  lirni  are  agents  for 
Kdmonton  and  district  for  the  following 
companies  :  Western  L'anada  Accident  ami 
Ciuaranlee  Insurance  Company,  l\oy,il  In- 
surance Company,  Ltd.,  Connuercial  I'nion 
Assurance   Company,    Ltd.,    and    llie     lii- 


Kdmonlon  in  1S.S1),  and  was  educated  in 
the  city.  In  11)07  he  joined  the  Koyal 
Insurance  Company  ,it  llie  Winnipeg  head 
ollice,  and  was  with  that  company  fur 
two  years.  Mr.  Jelled  llien  eiileied  liis 
father's  oflice  as  a  p.iiliui,  .md  nw  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Jellell.  sein.,  lie  joined 
Mr.  Cameron  in  control  of  llie  business. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  a  Scotsman.  In  i<)(>(i,  :illir 
studying  law  for  two  years,  he  came  to 
C.mada  for  llie  Canadian  Hank  of  Com- 
iiierce.     Afler  three  years   in    thai    service 
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loans,   business,   or   residential    properties, 
farm,  coal,  or  timber  lands. 

JELLETT   AND  CAMERON 

The  firm  of  Jellctt  and  Cameron  was 
originally  founded  by  Mr.  St.  George  Jellett 
in  1889.  and  business  was  carried  on  bj' 
him  under  his  own  name  until  January 
1912,  when  the  name  became  St.  George 
Jellett  and  Son.  In  October  191 2  another 
change  took  place,  a  partnership  being 
formed  by  L.  G.  Jellett  and  J.  D.  Cameron, 
and  the  firm  name  was  changed.  Messrs. 
Jellett   and   Cameron   are   insurance,    real 


surancc  Compan\'  of  North  America.  The 
founder  of  the  business,  Mr.  St.  George 
Jellett,  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  and  gained 
his  first  business  experience  with  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  whose  service  he  entered  in 
1875.  In  1882  he  went  to  Winnipeg  and 
then  to  the  Clover  Bar  district,  where  he 
took  up  land  and  started  farming.  Mr. 
Jellett  was  one  of  the  Home  Guards  in  the 
rebellion  of  1885.  In  1889  he  established 
himself  in  Edmonton  as  an  insurance  agent, 
at  the  same  time  dealing  in  real  estate. 
Mr.  Jellett  is  one  of  the  pioneers  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  city  of  Edmonton  what 
it  is  to-day.  Mr.  L.  G.  Jellett  was  born  in 
714 


Mr.  Cameron  was  appointed  inspector  for 
the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company  for 
Western  Canada,  and  held  that  position 
at  the  time  of  entering  into  partnership 
witli   Mr.   Jellett. 


A.  LIVINGSTONE 

Mr.  .\.  Living^tone,  alderm.in  of  the 
city  of  Edmonton,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Caledonian  Department  Stores,  is  one  of 
the  men  who  have  realized  to  the  full 
the  golden  opportunities  which  Canada 
presents  to  men  who  combine  hard  work 
with  brains.     Mr.  Livingstone  is  a  native  of 
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Bathgate,  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in 
1884.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1904  and 
secured  employment  in  Winnipeg.  After 
four  years  there  Mr.  Livingstone  went  to 
Edmonton  with  a  capital  of  only  $150. 
There  he  started  business  as  a  draper  in  a 
small  hut,  which  had  also  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  his  residence.  His  humble 
business  grew  as  the  result  of  his  hard 
work,  and  with  what  capital  he  could 
scrape  together  Mr.  Livingstone  purchased 
a  piece  of  land  opposite  his  original 
business  site.  On  this  he  has  since  erected 
a  handsome  four-story  building  having 
floor  space  of  40,000  sq.  ft.,  and  known 
as  the  Caledonian  Department  Stores,  in 
which  is  contained  one  of  the  best  and 
most  varied  stocks  of  goods  in  Edmonton. 
Mr.  Livingstone's  business  employs  75 
hands,  and  embraces  all  departments 
such  as  dry  goods,  hardware,  glassware, 
draperies,  and  food  stuffs,  the  goods  being 
imported  direct  from  Europe.  Mr.  Living- 
stone has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  was  elected  alderman  of 
Edmonton  for  the  year  1912-13. 


MacCOSHAM-GABOURY,   LTD. 

MacCosliam-Ciaboury,  Ltd.,  of  Edmonton, 
are  successors  to  a  company  formed  in  1910 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gariepy,  Mr.  Wilfred  Gariepy 
(now  the  Honourable  Wilfred  Gariepy),  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Dechene,  and  known  as  Alberta 
Investments,  Ltd.  Mr.  MacCosham  and 
.Mr.  Gaboury  entered  the  latter  company 
in  191 1,  Mr.  MacCosham  until  that  date 
having  being  the  senior  partner  in  the  real 
estate  firm  of  MacCosham  and  Laidlaw. 
In  1912  the  new  members  took  over  tlie 
company  in  its  entirety,  and  proceeded 
to  incorporate  the  firm  of  MacCosiiam- 
Gaboury,  Ltd. 

The  firm  conducts  their  real  estate  busi- 
ness upon  lines  which,  although  eminently 
progressive,  yet  retain  all  the  beneficial 
elements  of  conservatism.  In  their  own 
words,  their  policy  is  purely  constructive, 
their  aim  being  not  merely  to  interest 
outside  capital  in  Edmonton  real  estate, 
but  to  induce  investors  to  ensure  to  them- 
selves a  large  reward  by  improving  and 
developing  their  holdings.  MacCosham- 
Gaboury,  Ltd.,  have  themselves  very  heavy 
holdings  in  Edmonton  upon  which  they 
have  erected  residences,  warehouses,  and 
business  blocks,  thus  helping  in  a  practical 
way  to  build  up  the  city  while  creating  for 


themselves  a  larger  earned  and  unearned 
increment.  The  firm  extends  this  policy 
to  the  subdivisions  of  Britannia,  Mayfair, 
and  Neralcam,  for  which  tlicy  are  the 
agents. 

McDOUGALL  AND   SECORD,   LTD. 

The  firm  of  McDougall  and  Secord,  Ltd., 
of  Edmonton,  was  established  in  1879  by 
Mr.  John  A.  McDougall  as  a  mercantile 
and    fur-tradini?    business.     In     18S6    Mr. 


company  are  $4,598,946.55,  and  the  liabili- 
ties $116,322.61.  The  assets  consist  of 
$2,673,653.53  in  first  land  mortgages  and 
$1,925,293.02  in  real  estate  holdings,  mostly 
revenue  producing.  Eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  dividends  are  paid  semi-annually 
in  cash.  The  stock  has  never  been  offered 
to  the  public,  but  is  owned  and  controlled 
entirely  by  the  members  of  the  original 
partnership  and  their  families. 
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Richard  Secord  became  connected  with 
the  business,  and  in  1897  was  admitted  as 
a  partner.  The  business  continued  on  the 
same  lines  as  heretofore,  and  a  reserve 
was  gradually  set  aside,  from  which  in  1900 
the  present  loaning  business  had  its  incep- 
tion together  with  real  estate  investments. 
In  1907  the  financial  business  had  grown 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  command  the  whole 
attention  of  the  firm,  and  the  mercantile 
business  was  therefore  disposed  of. 

In  1909  the  business  was  incorpo- 
rated under  its  present  name  as  a  loan 
company  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
12,000,000.  The  paid-up  capital  is  now 
$2,500,000,  and  a  reserve  of  $1,940,000  has 
been  accumulated.     The  book  assets  of  the 


McCLELLAN  AND  BALFOUR 

The  business  of  McClellan  and  Balfour, 
lumber  merchants,  of  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
was  established  in  1910,  and  under  the 
control  and  direct  personal  supervision 
of  practical  men  of  long  experience  has 
grown  to  large  proportions.  The  partners 
are  Messrs.  William  C.  McClellan  and 
Walter  M.  Balfour.  A  general  trade  is 
done  in  all  classes  of  lumber,  both  retail 
and  wholesale,  and  the  firm  also  manu- 
facture large  quantities  of  building  requi- 
sites, such  as  window  frames,  laths  and 
shingles,  etc.  Both  native  and  British 
Columbia  timber  are  used.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  born  in  Perth,  Scotland,  and  was  in 
the   lumber  trade  for  five  years.     In   1902 
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he   was    cngagcii    bv    the    Ncwfoundhtiul 
Timber  Stales,    Ltd..  with  whom   he  re 
m.iiiicd  for  seven   years.     Me  then  went 
to   Edmonton,  and  joined     H.    K.    Kraser 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  renuininn  \vill>  that  orjjani/u- 
tion  till    11)10,  when   with  Mr.    McClellan 
he     rounded     his     own     business.      Mr. 
McClellan  is   a  native  of  Helfast.   Ireland. 
In    1903   he  came   to  Canada  and  joined 
John   Walker,  Ltd.,  lumluT  merchants  at 
Edmonton.     Commencini;    at    the   lowest 
rank,   Mr.    McClellan   rose   in    that    com- 
pany's service  to  be  the  highest  paid  man, 
and  h.id  charge  of  one  of  the  company's 
mills. 

JASPER    FOREST   SAW-MILLS,   LTD. 

This  company  has  a  capital  of  875.000, 
and  the  officers  are  :  president.  Walter  M. 
Balfour  ;  secretary-treasurer,  William  C. 
McClellan  ;  directors,  William  aiul  .Alex- 
ander McClellan  Marshall.  The  mills  are 
situated  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Alberta,  about 
150  miles  west  of  Edmonton  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  head  office 
is  at  Edmonton.  The  company  manuf.nc- 
ture  spruce  and  other  lumber,  and  has  a 
lease  of  40  square  miles  of  timber  land,  on 
which  it  is  estimated  there  are  250,000,000 
ft.  of  pine  and  spruce.  In  the  mills  and 
forest  150  hands  are  employed,  and  the 
daily  capacity  of  the  plant  is  40,000  ft., 
to  which  figure  tlic  mills  are  worked.  The 
management  of  the  company's  operations 
is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  McClellan  and 
Balfour. 
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E.   S.  McQUAID 

Mr.  E.  S.  McQuaid,  barrister  and  solicitor, 

is  closely  associated  with  the  commercial 

and  financial  activities  of  Edmonton.     He 

was  born  in   New    Brunswick,  August  25, 

l88i.     His  primary  education  was  gained 

at  the  .\lma  High  School  and  the  Normal 

School,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.     He 

graduated   from   Mount  Alison   University 

in  1905,  and  then   took  the  law  course  at 

Harvard  Law   School,   Cambridge,    Mass., 

graduating  LL.B.     In   igo8   he   proceeded 

to   Edmonton  and   established  himself   in 

practice  as  a  barrister  in  the  following  year. 

Apart  from  an  extensive  local  and  eastern 

clientele,  Mr.  McQuaid  is  solicitor  for  the 

Prudential  Trust  Company,  Reliance  Loan 

and     Savings     Company,    the    Mercantile 

Trust  Company,   Mutual    Life    Assurance 


Company,  uul  other  concerns.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Edmonton  Club  and 
llarv.iitlC.m.icli.in  Club. 

NESBITT   AND    MILLER 

The   luni  ol    Neslull  .iiul  Millei,  known 
throughout  Alberta  as  general  contractors, 
ha-i    plaved    an     intportant    part    in     the 
material      development      of       Edmonton. 
Building  in   that  city  has   been    extensive 
and  incessant.      In  every  street  the  mason 
and   the   carpenter  are    continually  plying 
their  trades,  and  the  city  is  extending  in 
all  directions.     Messrs.  Nesbitt  and  Miller 
are  but  one  of  many  firms  of  contractors, 
but   they   are   one    that    has    done    much 
important  work.     The  large  sash  and  door 
factory   occupied  by  Cushing  Bros.,  Ltd., 
was   erected  by   the   firm,  who   were  also 
responsible  for  the  warehouse  and   offices 
of     the     Massey     Harris     Company,     the 
Northern  Hotel,  the  Goodridge  Block,  the 
Bank  of   British   North  America  building, 
the    Royal    North-West    Mounted     Police 
Barracks,   and    the   addition   to    tlie  .Alex. 
Taylor     School.     They     have     also     been 
engaged   at    Calgary,  where    they   erected 
the  factory  of  the  Calgary  Brick  Company, 
and  at  Red  Deer,  where  they  were  entrusted 
witli  the  building  of  the  T")oiiiMiion  Govern- 
ment's Drill   Hall. 
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PALMER   AND   McINTYRE 

.\  conservative  firm  of  extensive  Western 
experience,  dealing  in  city  property,  farm 
lands,  timber  and  coal  areas,  the  firm 
of  Palmer  and  Mclntyre  was  founded  at 
Edmonton  in  1905.  They  have  successfully 
handled  two  suburban  properties— Mount 
Pleasant  and  North  Delton— do  an  extensive 
business  as  brokers  in  inside  city  realty, 
loan  money  on  first  mortgages,  and  purchase 
agreements  of  sale. 

As  the  town  of  Edmonton  grew  to  be 
a  city  this  firm  were  the  first  to  realize 
the  need  of  a  summer  resort  and'  placed 
on  the  market  the  now  popular  Seba  Beach 
on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  W'abamun. 
This  property  being  all  taken  up,  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Mclntyre  have  purchased  for 
English  clients  some  600  acres  on  Buffalo 
Lake,  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway,  half-way  between  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  and  plans  are  being  prepared 
for  the  laving  out  of  this  beauty  spot 
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that  will  make  it  an  np-to-d.ih-  .md  .iltr.io- 
live  holiday  resort. 

This  linn  are  keenly  alive  to  the  we.iltli- 
producing  possibilities  of  the  interior  hotli 
North  and  West,  and  have  two  prosiiecling 
parties  in  the  field  searching  for  iniiui.il 
and  oil. 

Mr.  C.  Ross  Palmer  is  an  Englishman 
who  has  lived  twenlv  ye.ns  in  C.m;id.i.  He 
is  a  keen  exiilorer  and  has  travelled  on 
hunting  and  prospecting  trips  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Peace  River.  He  has  washed 
gold  on  the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchewan 
Rivers,  and  spent  four  years  prospecting 
tlie  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Koolenay 
country,  thereby  gaining  information  that 
is  now  of  immense  value  to  his  firm  and 
their  clients. 

Mr.  James  D.  A.  Mclntyre  belongs  lo 
tliat  race  of  sturdy  Scotch  Canadians  who 
have  been  well  called  "the  Fathers  of 
Canada."  Before  coming  to  the  West  he 
lived  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  fur 
some  years  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Both  members  of  the  firm  belong  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  take  an  active  part 
in  progressive  movements  for  the  building 
and  liettcniienl  of  the  city  of  Edmonton. 

J.   H.   PICARD 

Mr.  J.  II.  Picard  is  one  of  the   pioneers 
of  Edmonton,  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  developing  the  city  and  directing 
its  affairs,  his   wide   experience  and   keen 
business  knowledge  rendering  his  long  and 
faithful  services  to  Edmonton  of  particular 
value.      Mr.   Picard  was  born   in    1857   at 
St.  Je.in  de    Matha,   province   of    Quebec. 
In  1877  his  uncle,  Jacques  Picard,  who  was 
a    notary    public   ;ind   also   a   member   of 
the  Quebec  Legislature  for  Richmond  and 
Wolf,  left   him  in  charge   of   his  personal 
affairs  until  the  year  1884,  when  he   pro- 
ceeded west  and  settled  in  the  district  of 
Regina,  Saskatchewan.     There  he  followed 
the  trade  of    a   carpenter,   and   continued 
in  that  calling  after  his  arrival  in  Edmonton 
in   the  year   1887.     In    1889  he   formed  a 
partnership  with    Mr.  S.    Larue,   the   firm 
conducting  a  general  store.     The  business 
rapidly  expanded,  and  the   partners   soon 
had  a  chain  of  trading  posts  all  along  the 
Peace   River.     The   business   was   sold   in 
np6,   since   which    time    Mr.    Picard    has 
devoted  his  attention  to  his  varied  interests 
and  the  general  welfare  of  Edmonton.     He 
was  a   municipal   councillor   from   1893  to 
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1907.  In  commercial  enterprises  Mr. 
Picard  is  well  known.  He  is  one  of  the 
fonnders  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Franco-Canadian  Mortgage  Company,  Ltd., 
a  founder  and  director  of  the  Edmonton 
Brewery  and  Malt  Company,  Ltd.,  vice- 
president  and  founder  of  the  Edmonton 
Interurban  Railway  Company,  and  one 
of  the  founders  and  a  director  of  the 
P-dmonton  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Ltd.  He  has  been  a  member  and  treasurer 
of  the  C.M.B.A.  since  its  foundation  i<S 
years  ago,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Alliance  National,  a  French-Canadian 
Association  of  which  he  was  treasurer  till 
191 2.  Mr.  Picard  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Separate  School  Board  for  the  last 
18  years,  for  10  of  which  he  has  been  and 
still  is  chairman. 

S.   LARUE 

Mr.  S.  Larue,  of  P'dmonton,  has  led  an 
adventurous  life  in  the  great  West  of 
Canada,  and  is  one  of  the  band  of  pioneer 
fighters  who  made  settlement  possible. 
He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
in  i860.  From  1876  to  18S3  he  was  a 
member  of  a  survey  party  operating  in 
the  West  as  far  as  the  Saskatchewan  river, 
and  spent  the  three  succeeding  years  as 
a  telegraph  operator.  In  1885  he  served 
as  a  scout  in  the  Xorth-West  rebellion. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Larue  settled  in  the 
village  of  Edmonton,  as  it  then  was,  and 
in  1889  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Picard  in  the  conduct  of  a  general  store. 
On  retiring  from  this  business  in  1906 
Mr.  Larue  devoted  himself  to  his  various 
interests,  and  is  to-day  one  of  Edmonton's 
leading  citizens.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Edmonton  Portland  Cement  Company,  Ltd., 
a  foundation  member  of  the  Edmonton, 
Club,  a  Knight  of  Columbus,  and  a  member 
of  the  C.M.B.A. 


POST   OFFICE    INVESTMENT   COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  business  of  the  Post  Office  Invest- 
ment Company,  Ltd.,  of  Edmonton, 
embraces  not  only  every  phase  of  real 
estate  operations,  but  also  includes  the 
e.\ploitation  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  great  North -West. 
The  business  was  established  in  1907  by 
Messrs.  Harkin  and  Hart,  but  was 
incorporated  under  its  present  title  in 
191 1   as  a  joint  stock   company  with    Mr. 


William  I.  Walker  as  manager.  A  class 
of  business  which  the  Post  Office  Invest- 
ment Company  has  conducted  witli  great 
success  is  the  development  and  marketing 
of  city  subdivisions  for  residential  and 
other  purposes.  .Among  the  best-known 
properties  it  has  handled  are  Sunalta, 
Belvidore,  Delton  Gardens,  Victoria  Park, 
and  King  George  Park.  In  all  these 
properties  substantial  rises  in  value  have 
taken  place.  One  tract  in  Delton  Gardens 
for  which  the  company  paid  $1,000  elicited 
an  offer  two  days  later  of  $1,200.  In 
Sunalta  the  prices  of  lots  rose  from  $150 
to  $250  in  six  months.  City  property  of 
all  kinds,  and  situated  in  every  quarter, 
is  dealt  in,  and  the  company  also  has 
transactions  in  Camrose.  To  cater  par- 
ticularly for  the  English  investing  public, 
the  company  has  a  special  representative 
who  visits  the  United  Kingdom  at  regular 
intervals.  The  Post  Office  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  the  general  agency 
for  the  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Oil 
and  Asphalt  Company,  which  is  capitalized 
at  $500,000,  and  has  two  claims  on  the 
Athabasca  River.  On  these  properties  the 
company  has  a  full  plant  of  two  drilling 
outfits  working,  and  in  the  course  of 
prospecting  has  found  indications  of  an 
unlimited  supply  of  oil.  The  asphalt 
discovered  here  is  95  per  cent,  pure,  and 
is  stated  to  be  the  richest  and  best  in  the 
world.  The  principals  of  the  Post  Office 
Investment  Company  are  Messrs.  Wm.  I. 
Walker  and  ].  W.  Walker,  both  born  in 
Chicago  of  Canadian  parents.  Mr.  W.  I. 
Walker  was  born  in  1882.  He  was  in  the 
railroad  service  for  eight  years,  and  after 
travelling  considerably  entered  into  real 
estate  operations  in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  and  later  in  Vancouver  and 
Fernie,  Britisli  Columbia.  He  was  also 
in  Calgary,  but  came  to  Edmonton  after 
his  brother  had  settled  there,  and  subse- 
quentty  joined  him  in  partnership.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Walker  was  born  in  1879.  He  was 
in  the  wholesale  fruit  business  in  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  and  Winnipeg  for  ten  j'ears, 
and  afterwards  operated  in  real  estate  in 
the  Western  States  and  British  Columbia. 
He  proceeded  to  Edmonton  from  Calgary 
in  1909,  and  up  to  the  time  of  taking  over 
the  management  of  the  present  company 
was  largely  engaged  in  Winnipeg  selling 
Edmonton  real  estate.  Both  brothers  are 
men  of  vast  experience,  and  they  know 
Western  conditions  in  all  their  varying 
phases  as  very  few  men  know  them. 
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WALTER  RAMSAY 

Prominent  among  the  commercial 
enterprises  of  Edmonton  is  that  in- 
augurated and  conducted  by  Mr.  Walter 
Ramsay,  who  has  demonstrated  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  an  expert  floriculturist. 
Mr.  Ramsay  established  liis  business  as 
a  florist  in  1905,  purcliasing  an  acre  of  land 
in  Edmonton  for  $4,000.  The  land  is  now 
valued  at  $40,000.  I'lie  entire  area  is 
under  glass,  and  the  various  beds  and 
houses  are  heated  by  modern  apparatus, 
which  ensures  a  uniforin  temperature  at 
any  lieat  required  all  the  year  round. 
There  are  27  beds,  each  150  ft.  long, 
in  which  the  choicest  flowers,  ferns,  etc., 
are  grown,  and  the  excellence  of  pro- 
duction is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ramsay  has  won  numerous  medals  and 
diplomas  at  exhibitions  for  displays  of 
floriculture.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
tlic  produce  of  the  nursery-,  and  Mr. 
Ramsay's  business  operations  extend  over 
a  radius  of  200  miles  from  Edmonton.  He 
is  also  in  touch  with  florists  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Canada  and  America, 
and  exports  largely.  The  enterprising 
proprietor  of  the  business  is  of  Scottish 
descent,  his  father  having  been  the  late 
John  Ramsav  who  settled  in  Ontario  as 
a  farmer.  Mr.  Ramsay  was  born  near  the 
city  of  Hamilton.  On  the  completion  of 
his  education  he  was  a  school  teacher  for 
fourteen  years,  seven  of  which  were  spent 
in  Edmonton,  where  he  settled  in  1898. 
His  hobby  was  gardening,  and  seeing  a 
good  opening  for  the  establishment  of  a 
business  Mr.  Ramsay  entered  upon  his 
present  calling.  Mr.  Ramsay  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  public 
welfare  of  Edmonton.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Edmonton  School  Board  for  1912-13, 
president  of  the  Church  Conservatoire,  and 
a  director  of  the  Home  Re-Union  Associa- 
tion, which  aims  to  assist  settlers  to  bring 
their  families  out  to  Canada.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  River  View  Land  Com- 
pany, and  an  enthusiast  in  the  sport  of 
curling. 


M.   RUNNALS   &   CO.,   LTD. 

This  company  was  established  in  1907, 
and  since  that  time  has  taken  a  place 
second  to  none  among  the  real  estate  firms 
in  Edmonton.  This  success  has  been  due 
to  the  integrity,  shrewdness,  and  business 
ability  of  its  individual  members.  The  aim 
of   the   company  has   always   been    to   do 
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a  reliable  brnktrajjc  business.  No  outside 
$utxlivi:>ions  arc  lianclled,  but  a  speciality 
is  made  of  close-in  trackage,  warehouse, 
business,  .nut   residential  properties. 

In  farm  lands  also  the  company  has  a 
ven-  extensive  listing  in  tracts  of  from 
160  .acres  to  loo.ooo  acres,  and  at  the 
lowest  prices.  This  includes  many  readv- 
made  farms  as  well  as  open  tracts  of  laud 
re.idy  for  the  plough.  .\s  this  Western 
country  is  essentially  a  farming  country, 
M.  Kunnals  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  great  faith  in 
tlio  future  of  farm  lands  as  an  investment. 


Barnet.  He  came  to  Canada  si.\  years 
ago,  and  has  since  been  operating  in  real 
estate.  Mr.  Aitken  is  a  n.ilive  of  I'rince 
Kilward  Island,  and  prior  to  joining 
M.  Kiniuals  ^  Co.,  Ltd..  was  in  the 
UKM'canlile  business. 

RICHARD   SECORD 

The  name  01  Secord  rec.iUs  an  incident 
that  is  ouiitled  from  no  work  upon 
Canadian  history,  however  brief  or  concise 
it   niav    be.     Laura   Secord    is   one   of   llie 
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and  their  particular  knowledge  of  laud 
values  enables  them  to  place  the  pro- 
spective buyer  to  the  best  advantage. 

Another  department  of  their  business 
which  receives  their  careful  attention  is  the 
mortgages  and  loans  department.  Many 
people  would  rather  put  their  money  in 
this  form  of  investment  than  purchase 
the  property  themselves,  and  Messrs.  AL 
Runnals  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  constantly  placing 
large  sums  of  money  in  mortgages  with  the 
very  best  of  security  and  at  good  rates  of 
interest. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Messrs. 
Kunnals  and  Ma)-,  who  were  joined  by  Mr. 
F.  T.  Aitken  in  1910.  Mr.  Runnals  is  a 
Canadian,  and  was  born  and  educated  in 
the  East.  He  came  West  in  1901.  Mr. 
May  is  of  English  birth,  being  a  native  of 


I'ainous  characters  in  the  annals  of  Canada. 
and  her  heroism  in  warning  the  Britisli 
forces  of  the  pro.ximity  of  the  American 
Army  during  the  war  of  1812-14  has  been 
constantly  commemorated  in  literature  and 
sculpture. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  that  brave 
woman  is  living  to-day  in  the  person  of 
Richard  Secord,  a  citizen  of  Edmonton, 
and  if  Fortune  has  never  given  him  the 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
same  signal  manner  as  his  famous  ancestor, 
the  story  of  his  life  is  none  the  less 
enthralling.  Mr.  Secord  arrived  at  Fort 
Edmonton  in  1881  when  scarcely  200 
settlers  had  congregated  about  its  walls. 
He  came  from  the  county  of  Brant,  in 
Ontario,  and  being  possessed  of  a  good 
education,  obtained  at  tlie  old  Collegiate 
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Institute,  Hrantford,  was  at  once  installed 
as  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  the  fort's  lirst 
school. 

This  work,  however,  did  not  occupy  tlie 
whole  of  liis  time,  and  he  was  able  to 
undertake  surveying,  di iviiig  .ill  tlie  eoi  lui 
pegs  in  the  survey  of  the  Edinoiiton  town- 
site,  which  was  made  in  September  and 
October  of  i.S,Si.  lie  quickly  perceived, 
however,  tliat  in  eoiniiierce  lav  the  brightest 
future,  and  lie  cast  about  foi  an  oppiirtuiiity 
to  enter  the  world  of  trade.  Eventually 
he  began  liis  business  career  by  entering 
the  employ  of  Mr.  John  A.  McHougall,  wlio 
owned  the  lirst  independent  trading  store 
opened  on  the  trail  passing  through  the 
Indian  Reserve  to  Fort  Edmonton.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  he  coinnieneed 
business  on  his  own  account  at  Athabasca 
Landing  in  1881,  but  two  years  later  sold  his 
interests  to  the  Hudson's  Hay  Conip.iny. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  again  joined 
Mr.  John  McDougall,  liiit  this  time  as  a 
partner.  This  partnership  still  exists. 
They  traded  in  furs,  and  for  many  years 
were  among  the  great(>st  private  exporters 
of  furs  to  the  London  market. 

In  later  years,  when  Edmonton  began  to 
expand  and  some  hint  was  revealed  of  what 
the  future  held,  the  two  partners  turned 
their  attention  to  real  estate.  They  bought 
Indian  scrip  that  was  then  going  a-begging 
for  from  §75  to  $150,  and  at  one  time  held  a 
quarter  of  a  niillion  acres  of  land.  Most  of 
this  was  sold,  however,  long  before  it  had 
attained  the  high  values  of  to-day,  the 
.American  miners  returning  from  the  gold 
rush  of  1898  constituting  the  chief  pur- 
chasers. 

Mr.  Secord  was  a  member  of  the 
Edmonton  Town  Council  in  1899,  and  after- 
wards, in  1902,  won  legislative  honours 
in  an  election  for  the  old  Xorth-West 
Territorial  Legislature.  He  held  his 
seat  in  tliat  assembly  until  defeated  in 
an  election  for  the  Dominion  I'arliaineiil. 
His  politics  are  Conservative. 

JOHN  A.  McDOUGALL 
Mr.  John  .A.  .McDougall, general  manager 
of  McDougall  and  -Secord,  Ltd.,  of 
Edmonton,  has  a  unique  record  as  pioneer 
and  merchant  of  the  (ircat  West,  and  has 
witnessed  its  wonderful  development  from 
the  time  when  the  white  men  in  a  territory 
almost  as  big  as  Europe  could  be  numbered 
in  the  tens,  until  that  same  expanse  of 
country  teemed  with  settlers  eager  to  seize 
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the  opportunities  wliicli  a  few  daring 
pioneers  had  demonstrated  to  exist.  Mr. 
McDougall  is  of  Scottish  parentage,  and 
was  born  on  May  20,  1854,  at  Woodville, 
County  Victoria,  Ontario.  He  was  educated 
at  the  local  school,  and  subsequently  at 
Manitoba  College,  having  settled  in 
Winnipeg  in  11^73.  In  1878  Mr.  McDougall 
proceeded  to  Kdnionton  at  the  time  when 
liiat  place  comprised  only  the  premises 
connected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's fur-trading  post  and  a  few  scattered 
huts.  He  started  in  business  for  himself 
as  a  merchant  and  trader  in  furs,  the  scope 
of  his  operations  being  necessarily  very 
limited.  Gradually,  however,  the  business 
expanded,  and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  West.  Mr.  McDougall 
has  been  singularly  successful,  and  is  one 
of  Edmonton's  most  prominent  citizens,  his 
long  record  of  public  service  and  his  con- 
tinued efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  city 
having  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  every- 
body. He  was  alderman  of  the  city  1894-5, 
mayor  1897-8  and  again  1907-8.  His  other 
public  services  include  the  presidency  of  the 
Edmonton  Board  of  Trade,  member  of  Ihe 
PMmonton  School  Board,  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Club.  In  politics  Mr. 
McDougall  is  a  Liberal,  and  he  now  sits  as 
member  of  the  .Alberta  Legislative  Assembly 
for  the  constituency  of  Edmonton,  his  broad 
views  and  his  long  experience  making  liis 
services  to  the  province  singularly  valuable. 
In  commercial  circles  Mr.  McDougall  is 
equally  well  known  all  over  the  Dominion 
as  a  director  of  the  Northern  Trusts 
Company  of  Winnipeg,  the  Northern  Crown 
Bank,  the  Northern  Mortgage  Company, 
and  other  enterprises.  He  is  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
of  London,  is  a  landed  proprietor,  and  in 
1906  was  a  delegate  to  tlie  Sixth  Commer- 
cial Congress. 

SPEERS-McAFEE  CONSTRUCTION   COM- 
PANY,  LTD. 

The  Speers- McAfee  Construction  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  have  an  enviable  reputation  in 
Edmonton,  where  they  have  erected  many  of 
tlie  larger  residences  and  apartment  houses. 
The  business  was  originally  commenced 
by  Mr.  G.  Speers  and  Mr.  D.  McAfee,  who 
came  to  Western  Canada  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  began  operations  as  general 
building  contractors.  Both  gentlemen  had 
had  much  practical  experience  in  their 
trade  in  Ireland  and  found  little  difficulty 
in  adapting  themselves   to   the  conditions 


prevailing  in  their  new  homes.  Tliev  were 
afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Armour, 
a  skilled  and  versatile  architect,  and  the 
business  was  incorporated  in  March  191 2 
as  a  limited  liability  company.  With  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Armour  the  lirni  were  able 
to  assume  added  responsibility  and  now 
undertake  the  entire  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  building.  They  will  in  addition 
take  under  their  charge  all  matters  per- 
taining to  loans,  fire  insurance,  and  col- 
lections in  connection  with  buildings 
erected  by  them,  a  convenience  of  which 


It  is  entirely  improbable  that  the  demand 
for  such  will  cease  until  the  supply  is 
exhausted,  a  view  with  which  the  Walker 
Land  Company  of  Edmonton  is  entirely 
in  accord.  This  firm,  in  fact,  devotes  the 
whole  of  its  energies  to  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  areas  of  Canada,  con- 
fident that,  with  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  the  How  of  immigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  values  will  show  a  steady  and 
continuous  rise.  The  firm  has  secured 
control   of   some    of    the   most    promising 
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SPEERS-McAFBE    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY,    EDMONTON. 
Empress  Apartment. 


many  absentee  landlords  are  glad  to  avail 
themselves.  The  contracts  entrusted  to 
the  firm  are  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  magnitude,  and  the  partners  look 
forward  to  the  future  witli  an  optimism 
born  of  successful  achievement  in  the  past. 

WALKER   LAND   COMPANY 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  written  in 
criticism  of  city  property  in  Western 
Canada,  few  will  be  found  to  condemn 
the    investment   of    capital    in  farm    lands. 


tracts  in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia,  some  of  the  land  being  culti- 
vated but  much  remaining  in  its  virgin 
state.  The  firm  is  largely  interested  in  the 
Peace  River  district,  towards  which  both 
immigration  and  raihvay  construction  is 
beginning  to  turn.  The  Peace  River 
district  is,  in  fact,  the  last  large  section 
of  the  prairies  to  await  development,  and 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fertile  acres 
are  a  magnet  that  is  attracting  innumerable 
settlers.  The  Walker  Land  Company  also 
controls   maiiy     improved    farms     in     the 
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vicinilv   of   small   towns   and   close-  to  the 
transcontinental  railway  lines. 


WESTERN  CANADA  PROPERTIES,  LTD. 

riu-  Western  Can, id. i  Properties,  Ltd., 
of  Edmonton  is  a  strong  realt\'  corporation 
well  known  to  all  investors  or  people 
otherwise  interested  in  real  estate  in  North- 
West  Canada.  With  an  authorized 
capital  of  ^500,000,  of  which  $250,000 
has  been  paid  up,  the  company  has  been 
in  a  position  to  conduct  business  on  a 
large  scale  and  to  engage  in  under- 
takings of  a  greater  magnitude  than  can 
be  handled  by  the  majority  of  W'estern 
Canadian  real  estate  firms.  In  addition 
the  mone\'  at  its  command  has  enabled 
the  company  to  enter  the  building 
and  contracting  business,  which,  worked 
in  conjunction  with  the  real  estate 
department,  can  be  made  extremely  pro- 
fitable. 

Not  onlv  is  the  company  able  to  handle 
large  properties  but  also  every  variety  of 
property,  from  the  high-priced  business 
site  in  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the 
humble  residential  plot  in  an  outlying 
suburb.  Wholesale  and  trackage  pro- 
perty, houses,  acreage,  wild  and  improved 
farm  lands  are  all  dealt  in,  and  a  large 
loan  and  insurance  business  is  also  con- 
ducted. 

The  company  owns  the  "  Westminster 
.\partments,"  one  of  Edmonton's  finest 
apartment  blocks,  modern  and  complete  in 
every  detail.  This  is  under  the  personal 
management  of  Mr.  Powell  M.  Humme,  the 
manager  of  the  company,  and  a  gentleman 
of  wide  experience  in  Western  Canadian 
real  estate.  His  associates  on  the  direc- 
torate are  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  Scott,  the 
president,  and    Mr,    Harry    T.    Tiller,  the 


vice-president.     The  company'  also  has  an 
office  in  Toronto. 


THE    WESTERN    REALTY   COMPANY, 
LTD. 

This  company,  which  operates  as  real 
estate  and  financial  agents,  and  assignees 
investment,  and  insurance  brokers,  holds  a 
high  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  investing 
public,  not  only  in  Edmonton,  where  its 
head  offices  are  situated,  but  throughout 
Western  Canada.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  1905,  and  the  following 
are  its  principal  officers  :  president, 
.S.  H.  Smith  :  vice-president,  H.  J.  Helli- 
well  ;  and  manager,  J.  Whitelaw.  A 
general  business  is  done  in  all  classes  of 
real  estate,  but  the  operations  of  the 
company  are  principally  confined  to  city 
properties  and  high-class  farm  lands.  An 
extensive  insurance  and  loaning  business 
is  transacted. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Western  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  Edmonton  Board  of 
Trade,  is  prominent  in  business  and  public 
circles  in  Edmonton.  He  is  an  F^nglishman 
bv  birth,  but  has  been  in  the  West  since 
18S0.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  in  Manitoba,  and  in  1901  pro- 
ceeded to  Edmonton,  where  he  engaged 
in  real  estate  operations  and  coal  mining 
in  partnership  with  others,  hi  1904  Mr. 
Smith  started  in  the  realty  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  the  following  year 
he  formed  his  interests  into  a  limited 
liability  company  and  incorporated  it  under 
the  title  of  the  Western  Realty  Company, 
Ltd.  Mr.  Smith  is  connected  with  many 
public  companies,  He  is  president  of  the 
Northern  Alberta  Mortgage  Company,  Ltd., 
and  director  of  the  Great  West  Garment 
Company,   Ltd.,   Western   Clays,   Ltd.,  and 


the  Edmonton  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Ltd.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Edmon- 
ton Exhibition  Association,  and  of  various 
other  public  enterprises. 

WILSON    AND   HERRALD 

The  firm  of  Wilson  and  Herrald,  archi- 
tects and  structural  engineers,  whose 
offices  are  at  Edmonton,  was  established 
in  1907  by  Messrs.  Arthur  G.  Wilson  and 
D.  Easton  Herrald.  Both  partners  are 
highly  qualified  men,  and  have  built  up 
a  large  practice  in  the  city,  being  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  principal  public 
buildings  and  residences.  Among  the 
works  carried  out  from  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Wilson  and  Herrald  are 
the  fire  station,  the  city  hall,  the  city 
library,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Young, 
Principal  of  Alberta  University,  and  also 
the  residence  for  the  faculty  of  that  insti- 
tution. In  addition  the  firm  has  designed 
the  residence  of  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Rutherford, 
late  Premier  of  Alberta,  a  large  hospital 
in  the  I'niversity  grounds  for  the  city, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Nortli 
Edmonton,  and  various  business  blocks 
and  private  houses  in  different  paits  of 
Edmonton  and  district.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  a  member  of  tlie  .\rchitects' 
.Association  of  Alberta.  He  was  articled 
to  Mr.  J.  Murray  Robertson,  F.R.I.B.A., 
at  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  coming  to 
Canada  entered  into  practice  at  Edmonton. 
Mr.  Herrald  is  also  a  licentiate  of  the 
British  Institute,  a  civil  engineer,  member 
of  the  Provincial  Association,  and  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institute.  He  gained  his  pro- 
fessional training  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  the  oftices  of  Mr.  J.  (Jraham  F'airley, 
F.R.I.B.A. 
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calgary  in  early  days,  showing  the  rockies  in  distance. 


HE  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  been 
tlie  predominating 
influence  in  the  lives 
of  many  Canadian 
towns,  but  not  one 
owes  it  so  vast  a 
debt  as  Calgary,  the 
metropolis  of  Southern  Alberta.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Calgary  would  long  have 
remained  an  insignificant  trading  post  or 
an  unimportant  town,  even  if  the  Canadian 
Pacific  liad  built  its  main  transcontinental 
line  through  Edmonton  and  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  route 
that  at  one  time  many  people  believed 
would  be  chosen.  But  its  growth  would 
have  been  much  slower,  its  progress  less 
sure,  had  the  railway  company  not 
preferred  the  more  direct  if  less  easily 
prepared  route  that  lay  due  west  of 
Calgary. 

The  mere  provision  of  transportation 
facilities,  however,  although  of  prime 
importance  was  but  one  way  in  which  the 
premier  transportation  company  of  the 
world  helped  the  growth  of  the  western 
city.  Southern  Alberta  is  a  fertile  region 
—in  parts  the  most  fertile  in  Western 
Canada.     Nevertheless  there   are   portions 


CALGARY 

over  which  so  uncertain  a  climate  prevails 
th.it  their  cultivation  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  attended  by  considLi:ibk- 
risks.     The  land  owned    by  the   Can.ulian 
I'acific    Railway    to    the    east   of    Calgary 
comes    under    this    category,   and    would 
probably   have  been  used   mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  few  head  of  cattle  but 
for   the   enterprise  and    initiative    of    tlic 
proprietors.      There     runs     through     this 
territory  a  stream  of  generous  proportions 
known   as   the    Bow    River.     With  this  as 
their  basis   the   directors  of   the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  planned  the  most  extensive 
irrigation  scheme  that  has  been  undertaken 
in  Canada,  and  has  now  provided  a  system 
of  dams,  dyke>,  and  ditches  by  means  of 
which   artificial  irrigation  may  be  applied 
to    about   3,000,000   acres    of    land.     This 
area     is    divided     into     small     farms — 40 
acres   being   a  popular   size — and   already 
man}'  thousands  of  acres  have  been  taken 
up.     Consequently   the  population    in   this 
section   of  -Alberta   is   not    inconsiderable. 
and   Calgary,   as   the   nearest  large   town, 
benefits    proportionately.      Conversely,    it 
may  be  said  that  the  farmers  of  the  irri- 
gated district  benefit  from   the   pro.ximity 
of    Calgary,   since   it    constitutes  an   ever- 
growing  market   for    the   produce   grown 


bv  Iheni.  Calgary  received  iiulher  ini- 
jieliis  ill  1911  by  being  chosen  as  the  home 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  western 
shops,  in  which  some  4,000  or  5,000  men 
are   now  employed. 

The  city,  which   is  named   after  a  town 
in   the  Island  of  Mull,  is  situated  near  the 
site  of  Fort  La  Jonquiere,  founded  by  the 
Frencli  in   1752,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
Old    Bow   Fort,   one   of    the   first   trading 
stations   in  the   west.     For   many  years  it 
was   merely   a   halting-place   on   the   road 
to  Fort  Benton,  and  beyond  a  few  mission- 
aries and  a   detachment  of   those   famous 
"  Ridcr^  of    the   Plains,"  the  Royal  North- 
West    Mounted    Police,   was   used    merely 
by  a  few  transient  fui    traders  and  buffalo 
hunters.     At  the  end  of  the  eighties  it  had 
become   known  as  tlie   centre  of  a  cattle- 
ranching  country,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning   of   the   twentieth    century   that 
any     marked     progress     was     noticeable. 
During  the  ensuing  14  years  Calgary  has 
grown  at  a  phenomenal  rate.     In   lyoi  the 
population   was   4,427,   a  figure  which   by 
1908  had  increased  to  25,000.     During  the 
next     few    years     the     influ.x     of     settlers 
probably    exceeded   all    records.     In    1909 
the     inliabitants     of     Calgary     numbered 
29,096;  in    1910.  42,000;   in   191 1,  55,coo ; 


1.   PANORAMA    OF    CALGARY    FROM    CRESCENT    HEIGHTS.  2.   EIGHTH    AVENUE,    LOOKING    WEST. 

3.   FIRST    STREET,    LOOKING    WEST. 
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in  lyl  ».  oi.vjo  ;  in  191.;.  7;,txx>,  ;nul  lo-il.iy. 
11)14,  a  census  would  probably  sliow  Soakx) 
people  to  bf  I'l-sidenI  wllliin  llic  city.  The 
j<ro\vlli  of  llic  town  is  ci)iially  marked 
in  other  directions.  The  lniildni><  perniil> 
;jrew  from  $S!<«\ii)?  in  H)o^  to  ♦i2,iki7.'>.^S 
ill  11)1 1  :  the  total  assessment  of  the  town's 
realty  values  increased  from  $4.oi)i),4?7  in 
i»)i>4  to  9i  I  j.544,|iK>  ill  mi?  :  ,iiid  the  b.iiik 
clearings  from  SyS.x^j  ;S<i  in  iikm)  tn 
$2iS,rtKi,g2i  in  i()ii. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  llic  Wot  Imn  sluuvii 
quite  such  rapid  industrial  development 
as  Cali<ary,  although  it  is  not  without  its 
rivals.  This  is  due  partly  to  its  position  as 
the  natural  centre  and  distributiu};  point 
of  one  of  the  larjjest  and  most  productive 
regions  in  the  world,  but  perhaps  still  more 
to  a  strong  comtiination  of  natural  resources 
in  that  region.  The  How  Kiver,  besides 
being  the  base  of  a  huge  irrigation  system, 
is  also  the  source  from  which  Calgarv  can 
obtain  as  much  water  power  as  it  wants. 
The  Calgary  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  holds 
under  a  lease  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  four  consecutive  periods  of 
21  years  all  the  water  power  of  the 
How  F^iver  at  Horse  Shoe  Falls,  50  miles 
west  of  Calgary,  at  a  nominal  rental  of 
Si  per  annum.  .\  similar  lease  is  held 
of  the  water  power  at  Kananaskis  Falls,  .t 
short  distance  above  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls. 
At  Horse  Shoe  Falls  there  has  been  erected 
a  plant  consisting  of  a  solid  concrete  dam 
on  rock  foundation,  45  ft.  high  and  350  ft. 
long,  with  steel  penstocks  250  ft.  long 
giving  a  pond  over  2  miles  in  length  and 
a  head  at  the  power  house  of  72  ft.,  with 
an  available  capacity  of  13,000  horse-power 
for  I)  or  10  months  of  the  year  and  6,000 
horse-power  during  the  period  of  minimum 
How.  .\  similar  plant  with  an  equal 
capacity  is  now  being  developed  :il 
Kananaskis  Falls. 

Another  form  of  power  available  is 
natural  gas,  of  which  there  are  well-nigli 
inexhaustible  supplies  in  what  is  called  the 
Bow  Island  tield.  One  company  alone 
has  bored  18  wells  and  has  a  total  daily 
production  at  the  well  mouth  of  178,000,000 
cub.  ft.  During  1913  not  more  than  two 
wells  were  drawn  on  at  any  time  for  the 
total  gas  supplied  by  this  company  through 
its  main  line.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
demands  on  individual  wells  in  this  way, 
the  rock  pressure  of  the  field  has  remained 
constant,  there  being  no  noticeable  indica- 
tion of  any  diminution  of  pressure  as  yet. 
This     bears    out    the    conclusion    already 


rc.iclicd  llial  the  g.l^  icseivoiis  of  the  lieUI 
are  rich  and  the  suppiv  of  gas  ample  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Recently  another  l.icloi  li.is  crept  into 
the  industrial  situation  in  the  discovery 
of  oil  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town. 
The  existence  of  oil  in  Southern  Alberta 
has  long  been  suspected,  and  it  has  even 
been  encountered  in  moderate  quantities. 
I'ntil  recently,  however,  the  deposits  have 
not  been  sulVicient  to  justify  producing 
operations  on  a  large  scale.  Now  that  an 
extensive  body  has  been  prospeclid  it 
sliould  not  be  long  before  tlie  necissarv 
pipe  line  and  other  equipment  are  in- 
stalled. Some  of  the  oil  is  of  most 
excellent  quality,  having  a  specilic  gravity 
of  0730  or  62  degrees  Baume,  while  the 
percentage  of  petrol  is  between  80  and  (;o. 
It  is  said  to  develop  25  per  cent,  grealer 
power  than  the  petrol  usually  sold  in 
Calgary. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  resources, 
Calgary  has  iirst-rate  transportation  facili- 
ties by  means  of  which  raw  material  can 
be  imported  from  or  finished  goods 
exported  to  any  part  of  tlie  Dominion. 
In  addition  to  the  main  line  east  and  west 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  cilv 
also  has  direct  communication  vvilli 
Kdmonton  in  the  north  and  Macleod  and 
Lcthbridge  in  the  south  by  lines  operated 
by  the  same  company.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railw.\v  is  constructing  a  Hmc 
from  Edmonton  through  Calgary  to  the 
south  of  the  province,  while  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has  a  line  from 
Calgary  to  Tofield  in  the  north,  and  two 
others  under  construction,  one  at  Saska- 
toon and  another  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  International 
boundary.  The  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way also  has  a  line  running  north  to 
Vegrcvillc. 

Like  many  cities  on  the  American 
Continent,  Calgary  has  been  laid  out  on 
rectangular  lines,  streets  and  avenues 
cutting  one  another  at  right  angles.  While 
such  a  plan  does  not  add  to  the  scenic 
charm  of  a  city,  it  has  its  utilitarian 
advantages,  especially-  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  thoroughfares  rumiing  north  and 
south  are  called  streets  and  those  running 
east  and  west  avenues,  while  to  each  block, 
i.e.  the  distance  between  two  corners,  a 
hundred  units  arc  allotted  for  numbering 
purposes.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  railway  station  are  numerous 
hotels,  some  good,  some  indifferent,  and 
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some  distincllv  bad.  The  Bonifaces  of 
Western  (.'.in.ida  ate  not  so  skilled  in  their 
li.ide  ,1s  llicir  confreres  in  Kurope.  The 
premier  hotels  are  those  built  by  the 
Can.tdi,in  Northern  R.iilway,  and  the 
recently  opened  handsome  caravanserai  of 
the  Canadian   Pacific   Railway. 

Ninth  Avenue,  the  site  of  many  saloons 
and  known  therefore  as  "  Whisky  Row," 
is  also,  odtlly  enough,  the  street  upon 
which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion have  erected  their  home,  Tliis 
Association  is  very  strong  in  Western 
Canada,  where,  apart  altogelhei  f  10111  its 
moral  iulluence,  il  performs  a  very  useful 
and  much  needed  work.  Without  il  the 
lot  of  many  a  young  stranger  in  a  Weskrii 
town  like  Calgarv  would  be  desolale 
indeed. 

The  chief  shopping  thoroughfare,  Kighth 
Avenue,  lies  a  block  to  the  north  of  the 
station  and  numbers  among  its  stores 
sever.al  of  exceptional  luxury.  The  .'ivenue 
still  has  a  ragged  appearance,  however,  a 
characteristic  that  will  doubtless  be  in 
evidence  for  some  years,  for  Calgary  is 
growing  too  rapidly  to  pay  very  much 
attention  to  appearance.  A  number  of 
theatres,  mainly  devoted  to  cinematograph 
exhibitions,  are  found  here.  First  Street 
West  is  also  an  important  shopping 
thoroughfare  and  the  site  of  two  or  three 
large  department  stores.  Tlie  latter  have 
recently  been  augmented  by  a  lirancli 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  one  of 
tile  finest  stores  in  Western  Canada  replete 
wilh  every  convenience  that  its  customers 
could  wish.  To  the  west  of  First  Street 
West  is  the  wholesale  district,  in  which 
a  large  number  of  warehouses  have  been 
built  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway 
tracks.  These  warehouses  are  among  the 
most  substantial  buildings  in  the  city, 
although  two  of  the  office  buildings — 
the  "  Beveridge "  and  the  Grain  Ex- 
change— are  commodious  and  elegant 
structures. 

The  residential  districts  suffer  somewhat 
from  a  lack  of  trees,  a  disadvantage  shared 
by  the  whole  of  Southern  Alberta.  Never- 
theless there  are  many  homes  in  the 
fashionable  residential  quarter  to  the  south 
of  the  railway  tracks  in  which  no  expense 
has  been  spared  to  overcome  the  natural 
deficiencies.  Some  of  these  homes,  owned 
liy  Calgary's  millionaires,  are  almost 
palatial  in  their  magnificence,  but  in  many 
cases  the  buildings  occupy  too  large  a 
proportion  of    the  grounds  in  which  they 
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st.incl  :  it  less  li;ul  Iki-ii  spent  on  the  lioiisis 
.ii\<l  more  on  the  }<roiiii(ls  the  result  frotii 
:ilino$t  every  point  of  view  would  have 
been  more  pleasinj;.  Mere  ami  there  a 
street  has  been  lined  with  shade  trees  and 
a  few  boulevards  have  been  constructed. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  promi- 
nent is  the  City  Hall,  while  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  Land  Titles  Office, 
the  Public  Library — presented  to  the  city 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Cjirnegio — and  the  Customs 
Office.  The  office  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Canatlian  Pacific 
Railway  is  also  a  substantial  edifice.  The 
schools  and  churches  are  built  on  the 
Siuue  lavish  scale  as  elsewhere  in  Western 
Can.ida,  schools  alone  having  cost  well 
over  83,000,000.  The  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  educational  alTairs  is  the  plan 
to  est.iblish  a  university  with  desjrec-con- 
fcrring  powers.  It  was  not  unrc.isonable 
that  Edmonton,  the  political  capital  of 
the  province,  and  a  city  almost  as  large 
and  important  as  Calgary,  should  have 
been  chosen  as  the  home  of  the  provincial 
university,  but  the  latter  city  did  not  view 
the  arrangement  witli  content.  A  fund 
was  accordingly  opened  wherewith  to 
provide  Calgary  with  advantages  equal  to 
those  of  Edmonton,  and  to  this,  in  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  the  citizens  have  handsomely 
subscrilied. 

As  regards  its  public  utilities,  Calgary 
has  wherever  possible  adopted  a  policv 
of  municipal  ownership.  Water  is 
obtained  from  the  Elbow  River,  from 
which  a  gravity  system  of  waterworks 
conveys  the  water  to  a  reservoir  of  a 
capacity  of  16,000,000  gallons.  The  new 
arrival  will  probably  find  th.lt  at  first, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  sand  or  gravel, 
the  water  has  a  rather  deleterious  effect, 
but  this  is  generally  purel)-  temporarj-  and 
passes  off  in  a  few  days.  The  electric 
light  and  power  plant  is  also  a  municipal 
possession,  and  is  capable  of  supplying 
4,500  horse-power  during  24-hour  service, 
the  power  being  generated  by  steam,  and 
an  au.xiliary  2,500  horse-power  is  received 
from  the  plant  of  the  Calgar\-  Power 
Company  mentioned  in  a  preceding  para- 
grapli.  The  cost  of  light  is  9  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  with  liberal  discounts  vary- 
ing according  to  the  amount  used.  The 
tramways  are  also  owned  by  the  city  and 
provide  an  efficient  service  between  the 
business  sections  and  the  residential 
suburbs  and  parks.  Altogether  Calgary 
is  a  well-governed  and  wcll-planncd  citj', 


and  any  disadvant.ige  aiiMiig  from  the 
local  lack  of  trees  and  oilier  scenic  alli.ic- 
liiMis  is  more  tli.in  counterbalanced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  (he  beautiful  vill.ige  of  MaiilT. 

ARCHIBALD   AND   GLADWIN 

The  liinixl  .Vichihald  .iiul  lil.uUviii  was 
established  in  1901;  by  Messrs.  .\.  II. 
Gladwin  and  R.  II.  Archibald,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  real  estate  busi- 
ness. From  its  inception  the  firm  was 
successful,  and  in  the  last  few  years  lias 
handled  some  of  the  best-known  properties 
in  and  around  Calgary.  The  first  properly 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  firm  was 
situated  in  liassano.  Within  four  monllis 
this  land  doubled  in  value.  The  next 
operation  was  in  Calgarj'  itself,  where  a 
number  of  lots  were  purchased  by  the  lirm 
for  82,000,  and  later  on  sold  for  835,000, 
after  five  months'  holding.  In  1911  the 
firm  purchased  some  forty  building  sites  at 
8250  each,  and  to-day  these  are  valued  at 
over  8500  per  lot.  .Apart  from  their  own 
operations  Messrs.  Archibald  and  (ilaclwiii 
do  an  extensive  business  for  the  general 
public  on  a  commission  basis,  and  needless 
to  say  the  judgment  they  have  shown  in 
their  own  investments,  as  instanced  above, 
has  been  eagerly  availed  of  by  a  large 
circle  of  clients  whose  esteem  the  firm  has 
won.  The  partners  pay  considerable  atten- 
tion to  tlie  buying  of  lots  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  tliem  by  the  erection  of  private 
dwellings,  and  then  reselling  them.  This 
work — which  is  both  lucrative  to  tlie  firm 
and  valuable  to  the  city,  in  that  it  estab- 
lishes homes  for  the  crowds  of  people  who 
are  permanently  settling  in  Calgary — is 
carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Messrs.  Archibald  and  Gladwin,  who 
employ  their  own  workmen.  Mr.  Archibald 
was  born  at  Bedford,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1884, 
and  started  life  in  the  mercantile  business 
with  little  or  no  capital.  By  hard  work  he 
was  able  to  secure  sufficient  capital  to 
come  to  Calgary  and  enter  into  real  estate 
operations.  He  is  of  British  descent,  is  a 
keen  man  of  affairs,  and  has  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Calgary.  Mr. 
Gladwin  is  also  a  Nova  Scolian,  and  is  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  started  in  business 
in  the  East  as  a  general  merchant,  and 
came  to  Calgary  in  1909. 
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ASTLEY    AND   SHACKLE.   LTD. 

The  IniMiR"-'-  ii"W  i  oihIiu  led  bv  Messrs. 
.\>lhy  and  Shackle,  I. Id.,  at  Calgary, 
.\lberl.i,  and  by  their  agents,  Messrs.  .\stlev 
and  Shackle  in  London  and  Derby,  Eng- 
land, and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  was  foundi<I 
by  Mr.  William  Aslley  in  11)04,  and  since 
that  date  has  grown  to  proportions  scareelv 
eiiualled  by  any  real  estate  companv  in  the 
Dominion.  In  11/39  ^''''  I'lank  Shackle 
entered  into  partnership  willi  Mi.  .Astkv, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  third  member  of 
the  linn,  Mr.  John  L.  Gibson,  joined.  The 
company  tiansacls  the  general  Inisiiiess 
of  real  estate,  investment,  and  financial 
biokers  in  all  its  branches,  and  in  its 
principals  it  possesses  men  who  hive  had 
many  years  of  practical  experience  ol  1  e.il 
estate  operations,  not  only  in  Canad.i  Inil 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Aslley  for 
instance  having  pursued  this  line  of  busi- 
ness all  his  life.  The  principals  are  all 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  strict  probitv, 
who  have  b}-  their  enterprise  built  n)!  an 
enormous  business  with  interests  all  over 
the  Wesl.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  Astley 
and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  to  educate  the  British 
public  to  a  realization  of  the  imiiun-.i- 
possibilities  present  in  tlie  wonderful  wes- 
tern province  of  .\lbcrta,  and  |iarticiilarly 
in  and  around  the  city  of  Calgarj'.  In  this 
object  the  company  has  been  singularly 
successful,  so  much  so  that  it  has  extended 
its  operations  throughout  England  and 
Scotland.  In  191 1  Mr.  Shackle  personally 
proceeded  to  London  and  opened  offices, 
and  at  a  later  dale  he  opened  a  branch  at 
Derby,  and  also  at  Glasgow.  After  a  st.ay 
of  twelve  months  in  the  old  country  Mr. 
Shackle  returned  to  Calgary,  and  Mr. 
Astley  took  his  place  in  London.  Tlirough 
the  agency  of  these  branch  offices  the 
company  has  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
to  interest  Britisli  capitalists  in  Calgary 
investments,  and  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  inducing  the  emigration  of  many  desir- 
able settlers.  At  the  present  moment  the 
company  has  in  active  operation,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Astley,  a  network  of 
agencies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  making  this  enterprising  departure  from 
the  usual  circumscribed  sphere  of  opera- 
tions, Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  were 
prompted  by  their  international  experience 
to  a  belief  that  the  British  investor  could 
be  interested  in  Canadian  real  estate,  and 
results  have  conclusivelj'  proved  the  wisdom 
of  their  judgment.  In  191 1  the  company 
floated  a  subsidiary  company  to  buy  1,573 


ASTLEY    AND    SHACKLE,    LTD.,    CALGARY. 
1.  Entkaxce  to  C.P.R.  Dui'OT  ox  Xixth  .-VvKxrii  axd  Cexter  Street,  Calgary.  2.  Interior  oi-  the  Lomjox  Oi-fice,  17  Cocksptr  Street, 

3.  Exterior  of  the  London:  Ofitce,  17  Cocksfir  Street. 
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.n.n.>  1. 1  i.uui  vii-i  11. i"  C;ilji;iry.  whicli 
tlicy  s;i\v  must  quickly  increase  in  value 
with  the  growth  of  tl>e  population  anil 
prosperity  of  the  city.  The  land  was 
acquired  at  8175  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
8275,275.  Of  this  amount  .\stley  and 
Shackle,  Ltd..  provided  one  -  fifth,  and 
became  selling  agents  for  the  property. 
Should  the  whole  property  be  sold  at  the 
same  rates  which  have  been  secured  for 
that  part  alrc.idy  retailed,  the  shareholders 
in  this  company  will  receive  back  400  per 
cent.,  or  in  other  words  the  land  will  fetch 
about  8i,50o,ox>.  In  June  ii)i2  .Vstley 
and  Sh.ickle.  Ltd..  formed  another  company 
and  bought  180  acres  within  the  city  limits, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of 
Calgary.  The  price  paid  was  83.500  per 
acre,  or  a  toLil  of  8630.000.  On  this 
occasion  the  promoters  provided  one-fourth 
of  the  capital.  The  property  was  not 
placed  on  the  market  till  late  in  ii)i2,  but 
the  first  report  of  sales  recorded  the  follow- 
ing interesting  table  : — 

.■\cTr.\i.LY  Sold. 

Price  per 
Price.  Area.  acre. 

U.illars.  Dollars. 

Lot    43,   Block  25       600    0'07  ac.     9,000 
,,    20         .,       I     2,100    0-24    ,,      8,600 

..    153  ..  4      3,000      0-2 1      ,.         1,400 

3         .,21       650    o'oy    „      9,700 
2         .,       9    1,600    o'i4   ,.     11,200 


7,950    073  ac. 

In  addition  a  further  area  of  1,855  acres 
was  disclosed  by  the  report  as  being  under 
negotiation  for  a  total  of  820,065,  or 
approximately  Si  1,000  per  acre.  At  prices 
.such  as  these  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  second  company  will  also  be  highly 
successful.  A  third  company  was  formed 
late  in  191 2  to  purchase  207  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  propertj-  previously  referred 
to,  at  a  price  of  82,300  per  acre,  the  total 
sum  required  being  8471,500.  In  this 
.Vstley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  took  a  one-third 
interest.  Although  nothing  has  been  done 
with  this  property  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
there  is  everything  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  deal  will  prove  as  successful 
as  the  others.  In  addition  to  its  large 
holdings  in  these  three  companies  which 
it  has  been  successful  in  floating,  the  Astley 
and  Shackle  Company  owns  about  3,000 
acres  quite  close  to  the  city,  which  at 
current  market  rates  would  average  from 
S150  to  S300  per  acre.  It  also  has  a 
property  of  850  acres  in  Prince  .Albert 
valued  at  about  8350  per  acre,  and  large 


holdings  in  Victoria  and  elsewhere  on 
Vancouver  Island,  amounting  in  value  to 
about  82(vi.ixxi.  In  the  rising  town  of 
Ca>tor,  Aslley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  own 
about  800  lots  ;  thev  hold  shares  in  the 
Howness  Kst.ite  o(  a  face  value  of  8100,000 
anil  ,in  .ictual  value  of  82i.kj,i>iki,  and  further 
have  400  acres  of  land  at  HIack  Dianiond. 
This  last-mentioned  property  consists  of 
the  very  finest  coal  lanils,  free  of  all 
royalties,  and  constitutes  the  key  to  the 
oil-  and  natural  gas-fields,  the  discovery  of 
which  have  caused  great  excitement  in 
.\U>erta.  For  its  holdings  in  Black  Diamond 
the  company  has  received  numerous  attrac- 
tive offers.  The  company  is  also  interested 
in  several  coal,  iron,  and  gold  claims.  As 
instances  of  the  success  that  the  clients  of 
Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  havi-  met  witli, 
the  following  may  be  quoted  :  Meadow 
Subdivision  was  placed  on  tlie  market  in 
1909  at  8160  per  acre.  The  price  to-day  is 
82,000  per  acre  and  up.  Terminal  Sub- 
division was  marketed  at  850  per  lot,  and 
the  price  now  being  asked  by  owners  is 
S200  a  lot  and  over.  Bow  View,  consisting 
of  320  acres,  was  placed  on  the  market  at 
S75  per  acre,  and  in  November  of  last  year 
10  acres  of  it  changed  hands  at  81,000  per 
acre. 

Mr.  William  Astley,  the  founder  of 
Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  was  born  at 
Kedleston,  England,  in  1859,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Derby  Grammar  School 
under  the  late  Dr.  Clark.  He  started  his 
business  career  in  real  estate,  and  after 
serving  his  articles  became  agent  for 
William  Drury  Lowe,  of  Lock  Park,  near 
Derby.  He  held  this  position  until  1894, 
when  he  established  liimself  in  business  as 
a  real  estate  agent,  and  Viuill  up  an  impor- 
tant connection.  Over-application  to  busi- 
ness undermined  his  health,  and  acting 
upon  medical  advice,  he  came  to  Canada 
and  settled  in  Calgar)'.  He  was  quick  to 
realize  the  possibilities  there,  and  opened 
an  office.  The  business  started  by  him  on 
modest  lines  has  grown  to  huge  dimensions. 
Mr.  Astley  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
England  in  connection  with  the  business, 
but  is  none  the  less  closely  associated  with 
public  affairs  in  Calgary,  and  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  religious  matters. 

Mr.  Frank  Shackle  was  horn  in  1864  in 
the  town  of  Hayes,  England.  He  was 
educated  privately  and  at  Haileybury 
College.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  and 
was  one  of  the  600,  selected  from  nearly 
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lo,iK)i>  applic. lilts,  to  constitute  the  1  iginu  iil 
known  as  Methuen's  Horse,  in  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Shackle  was  on  tin-  I.imkIoii 
Stock  Exchange  for  some  years  till  t.iiliuj; 
health  forced  him  to  come  to  Canada.  In 
i()i>8  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Ile\lall 
in  real  estate  operations,  and  a  year  lati-i 
joined  Mr.  Astley.  Mr.  Shackle  owns, 
apart  from  his  interests  in  the  compauv 
anil  its  many  enterprises,  a  large  farm  ol 
800  acres,  wliich  is  managed  by  his  son, 
Mr.  (iuy  Shackle.  The  latter  has  taken  a 
course  at  tin-  I'nllman  County  Agricultural 
College,  and,  like  his  father,  received  his 
eilucation  at  Haileybury  College,  England. 
Mr.  Shackle  is  a  member  of  the  Masonir 
Order,  and  is  also  a  member  of  tlie  ancient 
English  organization,  or  guild,  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  the  Makers  of  Playing 
Cartls.  He  is  a  popular  member  of 
Calgary  society  and  a  keen  sportsman. 

The  third  member  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  John  L.  Gibson,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1881,  and  came  lo  C.inada  in 
1890.  His  father,  who  is  still  alive  and 
resides  in  Vancouver,  located  in  such  an 
isolated  part  of  tlic  tiien  sparsely  settled 
west,  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  unable  to  attend 
a  school,  and  consequently  is  practically  a 
self-educated  man.  At  an  early  age  he 
took  up  a  homestead,  and  started  rearing 
horses,  in  which  calling  he  was  very 
successful.  In  1907  he  became  associated 
with  real  estate,  and  in  1910  joined  his 
present  firm. 

p.   BURNS   &   CO.,   LTD. 

Within  25  years  the  packing  and  meat 
business  conducted  under  the  title  of 
V.  15urns  «&  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  grown  from 
the  smallest  dimensions  to  an  enterprise 
which  extends  throughout  the  whole 
of  Western  Canada.  It  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Burns,  who  still  controls  its 
destinies  and  whose  indomitable  courage, 
unquenchable  faith,  and  untiring  energy 
have  won  for  the  company  the  leading 
position  wliich  it  occupies  to-day.  Inci- 
dentally those  same  qualities  have  won 
fortune  for  Mr.  Burns,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Western  Canada. 

Mr.  Burns  is  an  Irish-Canadian  who  was 
born  at  Oshawa,  Ontario,  in  1856.  He 
journeyed  w'cst  to  Manitoba  in  the  early 
eighties  and  remained  there  for  some  years, 
engaging  in  the  live  slock  business.  In 
1890  he  removed  to  Calgary,  at  that  time 
the  centre  of  what  was  almost  exclusively  a 
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r.inching  country.  Here  ho  continued  his 
dealings  in  live  stock,  until  in  \St)^  lie 
acquired  a  small  packinghouse.  This 
event  was  really  the  coiunjcnccMieul  ol  the 
present  business.  I'nder  the  skilful  and 
forceful  man.'igcmcnt  of  Mr.  Hums.  Ihe 
packing-house  returned  ail  excellent  piolit, 
and  during  the  ensuing  year>  was  con- 
sider.ibly  enl.-jrged.  .At  the  same  lime 
Mr.  Burns  had  been  watching  the 
development  of  possible  markets  in  Hritish 
Columbia,  and  opened  retail  stores  at 
Kossland  and  Nelson,  in  the  Kooten.ay 
district,  where  the  mining  operations  had 
resulted  in  the  eslabllshmcnt  of  a  fairly 
numerous  community.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Crow's  N'est  branch  of  the  Can.ndian 
P.acitic  Railw.iy  further  branches  were 
established  in  that  section  of  Hritish 
Columbia,  and  about  the  same  time  an 
important  development  consisted  ol  the 
purch.ise  of  a  retail  meat  business  in 
Vancouver.  The  latter  formed  the  first  of 
the  well-known  stores  in  that  coast  city 
and  of  the  Victoria  extensions. 

In  Calgary  Mr.  Burns  h.id  been 
developing  his  business  by  acquiring  and 
opening  retail  shops,  and  this  policy  he 
extended  to  include  Edmonton.  .\t 
Calgiirv  the  abattoir  and  packing-house 
were  enl.irged  periodically  to  cope  witli 
the  increasing  business,  but  even  with  its 
greater  capacity  was  b.trely  able  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  retail  shops  in  Western 
British  Columbia.  Accordingly  there  was 
erected  at  Vancouver  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  packinghouses  on  the  continent 
of  .America,  one  that  probably  even 
Chicago  could  not  excel  in  construction 
and  convenience.  This  was  followed  in 
turn  by  the  erection  of  a  third  packing- 
house in  Edmonton,  so  that  the  company 
is  very  strongly  entrenched  at  three 
important  centres  in  Western  Canada.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  January 
1913  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Calgary  plant,  and  the  buildings 
are  now  being  replaced  by  a  structure  of 
most  modern  design  and  workmanship, 
200  ft.  long  by  120  ft.  wide,  which  contains 
five  stories  and  a  basement.  The  new 
building  will  enable  the  company  to  handle 
to  still  greater  advaiit.ige  the  great  and 
ever-increasing  volume  of  its  business. 

It  was  typical  of  Mr.  Burns  and  the 
foresight  that  characterizes  his  actions  that 
some  10  or  15  years  ago  he  acquired  large 
tracts  of  ranch  land,  on  which  the  companv 
now  maintains  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and 


sheep  as  a  reserve  supply.  Hy  this  me.iiis 
the  danger  that  might  otherwise  exist  of  a 
shorl.ige  of  live  stock  and  its  attendant 
elYect  on  the  company's  business  is  gre.itly 
lessened. 

To  follow  the  progress  of  the  company 
in  greater  detail  is  not  possible  here. 
With  three  l.irge  packing  plants  and  a 
chain  of  over  100  retail  shops,  its  position 
is  powerful  in  the  extreme.  There  are 
few  homes  in  the  West  in  which  the 
"  Shamrock "  brand  of  goods,  the  name 
which  Mr.  Hums  has  given  to  his  choicest 
wares — doubtless  in  tribute  to  the  home  of 
his  forbears — is  not  found. 

E.  D.  BENSON  &  CO. 
Enterprise  and  energy,  predominant 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  Calgary, 
is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  business 
operations  of  Messrs.  E.  D.  Benson  &  Co., 
a  firm  of  real  estate  and  investment  brokers 
with  a  high  reputation  for  integrity  and 
keen  judgment.  The  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness are  Messrs.  E.  D.  Benson  and  Joseph 
Walters,  both  of  whom  have  liad  consider- 
able commercial  experience.  Messrs. 
Benson  iS:  Co.  deal  in  every  branch  of 
land  and  building  investments,  but  special- 
ize on  city  properties  and  close-in  acreage, 
their  listings  covering  desirable  property  in 
everj'  part  of  the  city.  Each  department  is 
under  the  care  of  an  expert,  and  the  extent 
of  the  business  to-day,  after  nine  years' 
operation,  is  proof  of  the  liigh  esteem  in 
which  the  firm  is  held  by  its  clients. 
Messrs.  Benson  &  Co.  have  realized  hand- 
some profits  on  investments  for  their 
patrons,  and  the  strict  methods  on  which 
they  conduct  their  business  has  won  for 
them  a  big  clientele  in  the  Eastern  and 
Maritime  Provinces.  They  are  agents  for 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  and  ranch 
lands  in  British  Columbi.i.  Mr.  Benson, 
who  has  resided  in  Calgary  for  the  past  ten 
years,  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  and  was  in 
business  at  Ottawa  as  a  builder  and  con- 
tractor for  many  years.  His  knowledge  of 
building  operations  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
his  firm.  Mr.  Walters  is  a  native  of 
Derbj'shire,  England,  where  he  was  in 
business  as  a  chemist  prior  to  coming 
to  Canada  to  engage  in  real  estate  opera- 
tions. 

D.  E.   BLACK 

One  of  the  leading  jewellers  in  Calgary  is 
730 


Mr.  1).  E.  Black.  ('il.iiKing  .uoinul  his 
commodious  .uid  linely  fitted  store  lui 
l-'ighth  .\venue  ln-d.iy,  it  is  dilVKull  to 
believe  lh.it  this  gentleman  anived  in  Ihe 
city  of  Calgary  a  little  more  than  seven 
years  ago  with  no  more  worldly  possessions 
than  a  set  of  w.itchmakers'  tools.  Ik- 
borrowed  a  little  money,  .md  in  nio-; 
opened  his  fust  store.  In  whicli  lie 
smilingly  refers  as  being  nuiie  like  a 
box  than  anything  else.  A  year  later 
he  was  able  to  add  a  small  stock  of 
jewellery,  his  fust  year's  turn-over  being 
between  four  and  live  thousand  dollars. 
Rapid  increase  of  business  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  I'l.iek,  in  1(^07,  to  innvi- 
into  larger  premises  ;  in  kjio  he  moved 
again,  and  linally  in  ii;i2  took  up  his 
present  quarters.  He  has  not  only  built  up 
one  of  the  largest  repairing  businesses  in 
Calgary,  but  one  of  the  largest  in  Canada, 
employing  14  watchmakers  at  the  bench, 
two  clockmakers,  three  engravers,  and  12 
manufacturing  jewellers.  The  house 
carries  a  fine  stock  of  diamonds,  watches, 
clocks,  bracelets,  rings,  cut  glass,  silver 
plate,  silverware,  (latware,  bronzes.  Royal 
Crown,  Derby,  and  other  high-grade 
chinas,  and  employs  25  assistants  and 
clerks.  The  optical  department  is  another 
important  branch  of  the  business,  and  a  fine 
modern  grinding  plant  has  been  installed. 
The  enterprise  was  turned  into  a  joint 
stock  conipanj'  at  the  beginning  of  1912 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  8100,000,  and 
Mr.  Black  as  president  and  manager.  Mr, 
Black  was  born  in  Westport,  Ontario,  in 
18H0,  and  educated  there. 

CALGARY  FURNITURE  STORE,  LTD. 

The  business  conducted  at  Calgary  by 
the  Calgary  Furniture  Store,  Ltd.,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Dominion.  It  was  founded  in  1895  by  Mr. 
F.  F.  Higgs,  who  still  directs  its  affairs  in 
his  capacity  of  president.  In  1895,  how- 
over,  the  store  in  which  business  was  trans- 
acted was  of  the  most  meagre  dimensions, 
and  many  changes  have  been  made  since 
the  first  customer  crossed  its  portals.  The 
first  move  was  made  in  1902  when  large 
premises  on  Eightli  Avenue  were  acquired. 
These  were  supplemented  in  1905  by  a 
commodious  galvanized  steel  warehouse. 
A  further  change  was  made  in  191 1,  when 
a  four-story  concrete  and  steel  building 
was  erected   on   Seventh  Avenue,  directly 
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at  the  back  of  the  Kighth  Avenue  store. 
Two  stories  were  added  to  this  building 
in  1912,  a  second  warehouse  was  erected, 
and  a  connecting  passage  built  between 
the  two  stores. 

Business  still  continued  to  expand  at  a 
phenomenal  rate,  liowever,  and  even  tliese 
commodious  premises  proved  inadequate 
to  house  the  stock  tliat  the  company's  trade 
required  should  be  kept.  A  final  move 
was  accordingly  made,  late  in  1913,  to  a 
handsome  new  building  at  the  corner  of 
First  Street  West  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
The  new  store  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Calgary,  and  embodies  all  the  conveniences 
to  be  found  in  the  large  emporia  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  including  a 
ladies'  rest-ioom,  with  a  maid  in  attend- 
ance, a  writing-room,  lavatory,  and  so  on. 
Tlie  stock  carried  comprises  not  merely 
the  more  substantial  articles  of  furniture, 
such  as  tables  and  chairs,  but  also  linen, 
drapery,  curtains,  crockery,  cutlery,  in  fact 
every  commodity  that  the  householder  can 
require,  and  not  excluding  the  many  elec- 
trical devices  that  are  so  rapidly  becoming 
popular. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  store  is  a 
set  of  furnished  rooms,  the  inspection  of 
which  should  provide  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  contemplating  furnishing  a  house 
with  many  tasteful  ideas.  The  rooms  are 
changed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  enable 
the  prospective  purchaser  to  see  the  effect 
of  different  varieties  of  furniture. 

The  officers  of  the  Calgary  Furniture 
Store,  Ltd.,  are  :  Mr.  F.  F.  Higgs,  presi- 
dent :  Mr.  G.  A.  Grooks,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  ;  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Sulliv.ui,  secretary- treasurer. 

CARLYLE  DAIRY  COMPANY 

In  the  great  province  of  Alberta,  famous 
for  its  dairy  lands  and  its  milch  cows,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  to  find  model  dairies,  and 
this  expectation  is  realized  to  the  full  in  the 
case  of  the  Carlyle  Dairy  Company,  which 
conducts  one  of  the  tnost  important  and 
up-to-date  depots  for  the  supply  of  pure 
milk  to  the  city  of  Calgary.  The  business 
was  established  in  1909  by  J.  W.  and  T.  M. 
Carlyle,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  At  the 
outset  the  premises  comprised  a  brick 
building  50  Iiy  32  ft.,  but  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  trade  done  by  the 
company       has       necessitated       continual 


additions,  and   to-day  the  premises  are  as  of   the  main  buildings   is   a    Lindc    patent 

large   as    those    occupied    by   any   similar  refrigerating  machine,  which  regulates  the 

company    in    the    province,    and    include  temperature    of    the    various    cold-storage 

departments  for  every  class  of  traile.     The  rooms  in  the  factory,  and  also  a  patent  ice- 
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CALGARY    FURNITURE  STOKE,    LTD,    CALGARY. 

lixTEinoK  <  F  New  Sioue. 

plant    connected     with    the    bottling    and  cream  mixer  and  freezer.     On  the  ground 

sterilization  of  milk,  and  the  manufacture  floor   is  an   interesting  and    most   efficient 

of  butter,  ice  cream,  and  ices  is  of  the  very  bottle-washing      machine,     patented     and 

latest  pattern,  and  purity  and  cleanliness  is  manufactured  l\v  the  Davis  Milk  Machine 

evident  in  all  operations.     In  the  basement  Company,  of  Chicago.     At  one  end  of  tliis 
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inserted  to  coino  out  at  the  other  washed, 
sterilized,  and  ready  for  relilhng.  The  milk 
received  comes  from  the  best  approved 
dairy  farms  within  a  radius  of  over  too  miles. 
It  is  transported  in  larjje  dust-proof  cms, 
and  on  arrival  a*,  the  factory  these 
receptacles  arc  emptied,  w-ashcd,  and 
sterilized,  and  immediately  returned  to  the 
farms.     All   milk   is    lirsl    put    throujjh    a 


1(1  liu  It. II  i>i  the  main  building,  and 
separated  from  it,  are  the  stables  with 
accommodation  for  jjy  horses.  toj.;ether 
with  a  harness-room,  hay  and  feed  loft,  and 
loose-lxjxes  for  sick  horses.  The  company 
employs  (ki  hands,  six  of  whom  represent 
the  ollice  staff.  Twenty-two  men  are 
employed  on  the  ilelivery,  ami  llie 
remainder,  including  a  ipialilied  en.uineer 
and  his  assistant,  operate  Ihe  f.iclory.     Tiie 
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Delaval  clarificr,  and  then  pumped 
automatically  into  a  tank  on  the  first  floor, 
where  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  140 
degrees  for  30  minutes,  after  which  it  is 
run  into  a  cooling  vat  and  thence  to  a 
bottle-filling  machine.  The  filled  bottles 
are  hermetically  sealed,  and  stored  in  a 
cooled  chamber  until  they  are  taken  out 
for  delivery  by  the  wagons.  Many 
thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  and  cream  are 
distributed  daily  to  all  parts  of  Calgary, 
and  in  addition  something  over  1,000  lb.  of 
butler  is  manufactured  and  sold  each  day. 


compan}'  is  under  tlic  equal  management 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  so  large  have  its 
operations  become  that  the  capital  has 
been  increased  in  recent  times  to  §50,000. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Carlyle  was  born  in  1874,  and  Mr. 
T.  M.  Carlyle  in  1880,  in  Dundas  County, 
Ontario.  They  are  of  Scottish  descent, 
and  were  brought  up  on  a  farm,  sub- 
sequently entering  into  partnership  with 
their  father  in  the  dairy  business.  Mr. 
].  \V.  Carh'le  has  also  taken  a  course  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The 
members    of    the    firm    own    considerable 


pi.ipniy,  iiieliiding  their  residences,  in  the 
city  of  C.ilg.ny. 

>». 

A.    A.    DICK 

This  gentleiii.iii  eiilruil  Ihe  le.il  estate 
business  in  11)04  with  little  or  no  capital. 
To-d.iy  he  holds  considerable  property  in 
Calgary,  some  5i»  lots  in  Saskatoon  within 
the  city  limits,  large  inteiests  in  I'rince 
Uupert,  and  the  whole  of  the  township 
of  Pincher  Creek  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass. 
Within  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Dick  lias 
(lone  considerable  speculative  building, 
having  erected  a  block  of  offices  in  Calgary 
known  as  the  Dick  Block,  and  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  hotels  in  the  city,  the 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Dick  was  born  in  Winni- 
peg in  1S80,  and  educated  there.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  is  one  of  the  survivoi -^ 
of  the  Tiltiiiic  disaster  of  lyu. 

-sv- 

FINDLAY  DRUG  COMPANY 
The  Findlay  Drug  Company  operates 
the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  city 
of  Calgary,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  its  class  in  Canada  ;  indeed,  it  claims 
to  do  a  larger  retail  business  in  drugs  than 
any  other  store  in  the  Dominion.  This 
business  was  established  in  moi  Iiy  Mr. 
J.  Findlay,  and  has,  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  of  eleven  years,  grown  to 
enormous  dimensions.  It  is  capitaii/.ecl 
at  $150,000,  fully  paid  up,  and  has  an 
annual  turnover  of  over  $200,000.  The 
premises,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
have  a  frontage  of  35  ft.  for  window 
display,  and  extend  130  ft.  to  the  rear. 
They  are  fitted  throughout  in  tlie  most 
up-to-date  manner,  and  contain  an  impos- 
ing display  of  goods.  The  company  does 
an  extensive  prescription  business,  emplov- 
ing  for  tliis  department  alone  no  less  tlian 
nine  registered  chemists,  and  also  deals 
in  optical  goods,  toilet  requisites,  photo- 
graphic accessories,  and  confectioner)'. 
In  connection  with  the  latter  there  is  an 
excellent  soda  fountain  and  cafe.  The 
company  also  trades  in  tobacco  and 
sundries,  and  the  store  is  popularly  known 
as  "  The  Re.xall,"  for  the  reason  that  the 
company  is  agent  for  this  well-known 
line  of  goods.  The  rear  end  of  tlie  store 
is  fitted  after  the  stj'le  of  a  cafe,  and  liere 
can  be  obtained  every  description  of  season- 
able   refreshments.     Apart    from    the  dis- 
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pciising  staff,  24  assistants  are  emplovcd 
busilv  attending  to  ttie  wants  of  the  stream 
of  customers  constantly  passing  through 
the  various  departments.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are:  James  Findlay,  presi- 
dent ;  R.  E.  Beattie,  vice-president  ;  and 
A.  R.  Poole,  secretary-treasurer.  It  is  one 
of  Calgary's  most  successful  and  promi- 
nent concerns,  and  has  won  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  the  quality  of  its  goods  and  tlie 
excellence  of  its  management. 


The  main  entrance  is  from  t'lrst  Street 
West  into  a  spacious  corridor  finished  in 
marble,  with  ornamental  ceilings  and 
handsome  elevators.  Facing  the  entrance 
is  the  office  of  the  Calgary  Herald,  while 
on  eitlier  side  of  the  corridor  are  magni- 
ficent offices  for  business  purposes.  A 
marble  staircase  leads  to  the  basement. 

The  entire  building  is  planned  for  offices 
and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  rented 
singlj'   or    en    fiiili-.     There    are    no    dark 


service  is  in  every  respect  of  the  most 
modern  type. 

A  vacuum  cleaning  system  reaches 
throughout  the  building,  and  is  operated 
by  special  machinery  in  the  basement.  All 
offices  above  the  ground  floors  are  cleaned 
by  this  system,  and  also  all  corridors  and 
public  spaces.  A  complete  staff  of  servants 
is  maintained  to  keep  the  building  con- 
stantlv  and  thoroughly  clean. 

A  mail  chute  service  to  a  post-office  bo.\ 


BUILDINGS    ERECTED    BY    FYSHE,    McNEILL,    MARTIN,    AND    TRAINER,    LTD.,    CALGARY. 
I.  Nkw  "Hekali)"  Biii.mxG.  2  Caxaih  Like  Assi;r,\nce  Buildini;.  ,!   LorcHEtD  Block 


THE    "HERALD"   BUILDING 

The  Herald  Building  stands  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  First 
Street  West  in  the  city  of  Calgary,  having 
a  frontage  of  loa  ft.  on  Seventh  Avenue 
and  90  ft.  on  First  Street  West.  It  is  10 
stories  high  from  the  street  line,  and  has 
in  addition  a  commodious  and  finely  iinished 
basement.  The  structure  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  steel,  enclosed  in  a  covering 
of  art  brick,  pearl  grey  in  colour,  with 
white  tcrra-cotta  facing  and  ornamental 
iron  panels.  The  building  is  absolutely 
fire-proof. 


rooms,  every  office  having  ample  light 
and  ventilation. 

Throughout  the  building  the  staircases 
and  corridor  floors  are  marble.  Where 
wood  is  used  for  trimming  it  is  all  white 
oak,  simple  in  treatment  and  perfectly 
finished.     The   office    Hoors  are  of  maple. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  from  the 
equipment  of  the  building  that  could  add 
to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  its  tenants. 
Three  fast-running  electric  elevators  pro- 
vide for  the  traffic.  They  are  equipped 
with  all  safety  devices,  and  serve  the  upper 
Hoors  on  an  express  schedule.    The  elevator 


in  the  main  corridor  affords  a  convenience 
to  tenants,  while  telephone  connections  and 
all  otlier  modern  improvements  have  been 
provided  in  the  offices.  Lavatory  accom- 
modation has  been  included  in  the  plan  of 
every  floor,  and  the  building  is  heated  by 
a  vacuum  steam  system  equipped  with 
machinery  for  the  accurate  control  of  tem- 
perature. Safety  deposit  boxes  have  been 
installed  on  each  floor  for  the  convenience 
of  the  tenants. 

That  section  of  the  building  occupied  liv 
the  Calgary  Herald  occupies  nearly  15,000 
sq.  ft.  of  space,  and  is  equipped  with  every 
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.lul  in  the  piiMic.i-       chanKc  is  opcr.ik-il  friMii  hero.    'lVli'Hi;iphio       llyili.uihc  hfls  for   piipcr   rolls   .iiul  aiilo- 


tion  of  a  lirsl -class  newspaper. 

The  hiisiness  ollicc  takes  up  half  ol  the 
entire  ground  lloor  with  a  iiia^iiiliceiit 
entr.int:c  from  the  main  corridor.  I'Voni 
it  a  system  of  pneinnatie  carryin.t'  Itilu-s 
connects   witli    cvcrv    department    of   the 


and  all  otiier  facilities  arc  provided.  malic   conveyers   for  cariyin)4   the   papers 

On  the  Ihiril  lloor  ,ire  tlie  composinfj  and  from  the    press   to   the    mailing   room  ai  i- 

stereotyping    departments.      They    are    of  amon^   the   many   features    that    coinliini' 

ample  e.\tent   for  a  large    newspaper,  and  to  make  the  new  lliiiilil  oflices  as  niock'ni 

in  tlieir  .iccommodalion  for  workmen  lliey  and  complete  as  any  in  Can.ida. 
have   no   superior    in  Cni.ida.     ll   may  he 
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business,  bringing  all  into  close  and  ready 
touch.  Ample  accommodation  for  the 
public  has  been  provided,  including  ex- 
tensive facilities  for  the  receipt  of  letters 
in  answer  to  advertisements. 

The  editorial  department  is  on  the 
second  floor,  and  is  complete  in  all  re- 
spects.    A    private   branch    telephone    ex- 


here  noted  that  the  mechanical  plant  of  llie 
Hcrahl  is  contained  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  building,  which  occupies  the  court  at 
the  back,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
inconvenience  because  of  it  to  business 
tenants. 

The  press-room  occupies  the  basement, 
and   here  also  is  the  mailing  department. 
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J.    HKXTALL    &    CO. 

Messrs.  J.  lle.xlall  i"v;  Co.  are  one  of  the 
leading  funis  of  real  estate  and  fmancial 
agents  in  llie  cily  of  Calg.u  v,  and  speciali/.e 
in  inside  city  properly,  insurance  of  all 
classes — fire,  accident,  lialiilily,  automobile 
— agreements  of  sale,  aiul  loin  money  on 
mortgage.  They  are  the  sole  agents  for 
Bowness  Kstalcs,  Ltd.,  of  Kngland,  whose 
property  is  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
residential  districts  in  Calgary.  Bowness 
is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  How  River,  liilikc 
many  residential  districts  in  Calgarv,  it  i^ 
well  treed,  while  reasonable  building 
restrictions  forbid  the  erection  of  unsiglillv 
or  undesirable  houses.  At  the  western 
portion  of  the  property  is  Bowness  Park, 
belonging  to  the  cily  of  Calgary,  consisting 
of  two  well-wooded  islands,  and  a  pretty 
winding  creek  i:J^  miles  long,  upon  which 
boating,  fishing,  and  bathing  can  be  enjoyed. 

Rapid  transit  to  and  from  the  city  of 
Calgar\'  is  obtained  by  the  Calgarv 
Municipal  Street  Car  service,  which  runs 
from  the  city  througli  Bowness  to  Ijowness 
Park.  Access  to  Bowness  from  the  city,  by 
motors  and  other  veiiicles,  is  obtained  over 
a  level  trail  along  the  pretty  north  bank  of 
the  Bow  River,  crossing  Bowness  Bridge, 
a  structure  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of 
555,000,  to  provide  access  to  the  properly. 

Bowness  has  been  subdivided  with  a 
view  to  providing  convenient  sites  for  the 
erection  of  residences,  and  the  size  of  the 
lots  varies  from  50  ft.  frontage  by  125  ft.  in 
(kplh,  up  to  blocks  of  22  acres  in  extent. 

THE  JOHN   IRWIN   COMPANY,  LTD. 

Kxtensive  business  operalions  are  carried 
on  in  Calgary  by  tlie  John  Irwin  Compan)', 
Ltd.,  dealing  solely  in  groceries,  provisions, 
and  crockery.  The  business  was  originally 
established  in  i(;o3  by  the  Calgary  Milling 
Company  for  the  retail  sale  of  flour  and 
provisions.  The  company  sold  out  its 
interests  in  191 2  for  §450,000,  and  Mr. 
John  Irwin,  one  of  the  largest  shareholders 
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in  the  Milling  Company,  purcliased  tlic 
store  foi-  I  he  sum  of  $150,000.  He  incor- 
porated the  business  as  that  of  a  limited 
liability  company  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
and  to-day  the  annual  turnover  is  more 
than  $350,000.  The  store  premises  are 
situated  in  tlie  busiest  part  of  Eighth 
.\veuue,  Calgary's  main  thoroughfare. 
They  comprise   three    floors,    and    have    a 


kept  busily  employed  with  the  delivery  of 
orders.  Mr.  John  Irwin,  president, 
manager,  and  chief  sliareholdcr  in  the 
company,  was  born  in  Prince  Edw'ard 
County,  Ontario,  and  there  educated.  He 
started  life  as  an  assistant  in  a  grocery 
store,  and  came  to  Calgary  in  1890  with  a 
number  of  other  pioneers.  He  had  no 
capital    at   all,   but   his  energy,  enterprise, 


creation  and  erection  of  tlie  edifices  which 
contribute  so  much  to  maUe  Calgary  the 
striking!}'  modern  city  it  undoubtedly  is. 
The  partners  in  this  enterprising  firm  are 
both  natives  of  Scotland,  tutored  in  the  best 
schools  of  architecture,  and  well  qualified 
by  long  experience  to  undertake  the  im- 
portant works  entrusted  to  their  professional 
skill.     Both  came  to  Canada  in   1908,  and 
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frontage  of  25  ft.  by  a  depth  of  130  ft. 
In  the  basement  a  complete  duplicate 
stock  of  what  is  displayed  on  the  first  floor 
is  carried,  and  here  also  all  orders  are  pre- 
pared for  delivery.  The  first  floor  contains 
a  most  comprehensive  display  of  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  both  fresh  and  preserved,  and 
the  second  floor  is  given  over  to  the  display 
of  china,  crockery,  and  glassware.  On 
Si.xth  Street,  west  of  Ninth  Avenue,  the 
company  has  a  large  warehouse  where  the 
heavy  stock  is  stored.  This  building  is 
50  by  130  ft.  The  company  gives  employ- 
ment to  over  40  hands,  including  the  office 
staff,  warehousemen,  travellers,  shop 
assistants,  and  nine  carters,  the  latter  being 


and  the  judgment  which  he  displayed  in 
staying  in  Calgary  and  waiting  for  the 
inevitable  growth  of  that  place  have  made 
his  interests  large  and  valuable.  He  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  religious  affairs,  and  also 
in  the  civic  government,  but  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  his  business,  and  the 
demands  upon  his  time,  he  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  engage  actively  in  municipal 
politics. 

LftING   AND   SMYTH 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Smyth  are  a  firm   of 
architects  of  international  experience,  and 
have     played    an    important    part   in    the 
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have  been  in  partnership  since  1910.  Mr. 
William  Laing  was  a  pupil  in  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Sydney  Mitchell  and  Wilson,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  subsequentl)' 
spent  some  years  in  London,  England. 
Mr.  Hugh  M.  Smyth  was  a  pupil  of  Messrs. 
D.  and  ].  R.  MacMillan,  of  Aberdeen,  and 
also  spent  some  five  years  in  London. 
Each  member  of  the  firm  has  had  just 
eighteen  years'  experience.  They  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  Canada,  and  their 
sound  training  and  skill  in  their  profession 
have  been  ripened  by  the  experience  of 
Western  conditions.  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Smyth  were  in  Winnipeg  for  a  brief  time 
then  went  to  Lethbridge,  and  finally  settled 
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in  Calgary,  where  tliey  have  steadily  built 
lip  a  large  and  lucrative  connection.  I'ntil 
quite  recently  Caljj.iry  was  in  the  evolu- 
tionary stage.  It  w-as  developing  from  .1 
town  to  a  city,  and  the  old  buildings,  neces- 
sarily ot  a  utilitarian  and  uiipreteiilioiis 
cliar.icler,  li.id  to  give  w.iy  to  the  demand 
for  edifices  not  only  utilitarian  but  possess- 
ing architectural  features  of  the  highest 
order.     In  this  latter  development  Messrs. 


the  linn  is  also  entrusted  with  the  plans  for 
the  new  Temple  of  Labour.  Other 
important  works  under  their  charge  are  the 
D.ifoc  .Vpartmeiit  litiiUling  to  cost  850,000, 
Mason  and  Kich  Company's  building 
(840,000V  re-erection  of  the  Mriinner 
Kuilding  (81)5,000'),  the  Castor  Hospital 
(8i5,iXK)),  and  several  others.  The  class  of 
buildings  and  private  residences  whicli  this 
lirm  have  been  responsible  for  in  Calgary 


their  enterprise,  their  boundless  optimism, 
width  of  vision,  and  genius  for  publicity. 
Most  of  them  have  .ichieved  great  personal 
success,  and  have  also  done  a  service  for 
Canada  that  cannot  be  over-valued.  Such 
men  are  the  McCiilcheon  Itros.,  who 
control  one  of  the  largest  really  brolierage 
businesses  in  (he  Dominion.  They  began 
business  in  Calgary  in  the  anliimn  of  1906, 
the  lirsl    luembucs  of  the  lirm,   which  has 
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I.  Laxcvster  Building.  Caloary.  2.  Cockshl'tt  Plow  Compaxy's  Blildixg.  Calgary.  3.  King  Gkorge  School,  Calgary. 

4.  Steel  Coxstrictiox  Work  of  Lancaster  Court.    Specimens  of  BriLiiixos  ekecteu  uy  Jones  and  Lytti.e. 


Laing  and  Smyth  liavc  taken  a  large  part. 
The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  large 
corporations  for  more  modern  and  stylish 
office  blocks  has  found  at  their  hands  a 
he.irty  approval,  and  they  now  have  under 
consideration  a  number  of  schemes  for 
reconstruction  which  show  that  the  down- 
town business  people  generally  are  not  to 
be  behind  the  leaders  in  the  beauty  of  the 
architectural  treatment  of  their  premises. 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Smyth  have  been 
retained  for  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
College  which  is  to  be  built  by  the 
Benedictine   Community   in    Calgary,   and 


and  its  environs,  and  the  commissions 
entrusted  to  them  for  the  current  year  are 
indicative  of  the  reputation  which  the%' 
have  won  during  a  comparatively  brief 
practise  in  Calgary. 

McCUTCHEON    BROS..   LTD. 

The  wonderful  advances  in  the  values  of 
Canadian  real  estate,  and  the  activity  of  the 
market  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  have 
attracted  to  the  business  a  special  type  of 
commercial  men,  noted  far  and   wide  for 
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since  gained  world-wide  renown,  being 
Messrs.  D.  S.  and  C.  M.  McCutcheon. 
Conducting  the  realty  business  on  strict 
lines  and  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
interests  of  their  clients  and  the  good  name 
of  the  rising  city  of  Calgary,  the  firm 
specialized  in  its  early  career  in  Calgary 
properties  e.\clusively,  but  with  the  growth 
of  business  attention  was  paid  to  other 
towns  and  cities.  Early  in  1907  Mr.  G.  D. 
McCutcheon  joined  the  firm,  and  in  1908 
Mr.  J.  H.  McCutcheon  was  admitted  as  a 
partner.  In  1910  a  branch  office  was 
opened  in  Winnipeg,  and  the  next  year  an 
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office  was  opened  in  Toronto.  On 
January  i,  1912,  tlie  firm  was  incorporated 
under  Dominion  charter  as  McCutcheon 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  \V.  D.  Spence  came 
in.  During  igi2  branches  were  opened  in 
Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Fernic,  Edmonton, 
Ottawa,  Victoria,  London,  England,  and 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  .\t  the  time  of  writing 
interests  are  held  hv  the  company  at  the 
following  points  outside  the  city  of  Calgary 
which  is  the  headquarters  :  Edmonton, 
Medicine  Hat,  MacLeod,  and  Lethbridge, 
in  .\lberta  ;  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon, 
Swift  Current,  and  Weyburn,  in  Saskatche- 
wan ;  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  Messrs. 
D.  S.  McCutcheon  and  W.  D.  Spence  spent 
three  months  in  England,  and  as  a  result  of 
business  done  an  office  was  opened  in 
London  in  September  1912,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Beeching  was  placed  in  charge.  The 
English  operations  have  been  higlily 
successful,  and  the  company  has  succeeded 
in  interesting  a  large  number  of  clients  and 
bringing  many  settlers  to  Canada,  thus 
accomplishing  the  aim  of  tlie  company, 
which  is  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
English  and  European  investor.  Offices 
liave  since  been  opened  at  Plymouth  and 
in  Glasgow,  and  in  its  various  branches 
and  operations  the  company  employs  close 
upon  150  assistants,  comprising  managers, 
salesmen,  and  office  staffs.  The  buying  on 
behalf  of  McCutcheon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  is 
largely  superintended  by  Mr.  D.  S. 
McCutcheon,  whose  foresight  and  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  of  investments  have 
gained  for  his  company  the  liigh  reputation 
it  holds. 

NORTH-WEST   EMPIRE   LAND 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

This  enterprising  firm,  operating  in  real 
estate,  loans,  and  insurance,  confines  its 
attentions  chiefly  to  Athabasca  Landing, 
the  gateway  to  the  f'eace  River  country, 
where  it  controls  about  300  acres  of  land. 
This  particular  property  has  been  cut  up 
into  3,430  lots  for  building  sites,  and  is  at 
present  valued  at  from  $200  to  8600  per 
lot.  The  company  also  has  for  sale  in  the 
Innisfail  district  some  84,000  acres  of  land 
suited  for  farming,  together  with  various 
smaller  properties  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
Dominion.  The  head  offices  are  at 
Calgary,  and  branches  are  maintained  at 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Hamilton,  the 
number  of  employees  and  representatives 
being  82.     In   Mr.  WiUi.im  D.  Meyer,  the 


organizer,  director,  and  general  manager  of 
its  affair,  the  North-West  Empire  Land 
Company  could  not  have  a  better  man  to 
achieve  the  object  in  view,  which  is  to 
develop  and  colonize  the  empty  spaces  of 
.\lberta.  Mr.  Meyer,  who  hails  from  the 
United  States,  is  practically  a  self-educated 
and  certainly  a  self-made  man.  He  started 
to  earn  his  own  living  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  since  then  has  had  a  varied  and 
interesting  career,  amply  fitting  him  to 
tackle  the  big  problems  which  men  in  the 


carefully  studied  the  conditions,  and  so 
impressed  was  ho  with  the  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  that  country  that  he 
organized  the  present  company,  and  now 
spares  neither  time,  expense,  nor  labour  in 
his  endeavours  to  promote  the  colonization 
in  this  hitherto  little-known  but  neverthe- 
less ricli  and  fertile  territory. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  ably  assisted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company's  many  important 
operations  by  Mr.  John  Rootle,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  company.     This  gentleman 
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Western  Provinces  are  continually  called 
upon  to  handle.  Mr.  Meyer  served  in  the 
United  States  .\rmy  for  ten  years,  and  took 
part  in  the  wars  with  the  .-Vpache,  Siou.\, 
and  Blackfoot  Indians,  and  later  served 
through  the  Spanish-.\merican  war,  being 
present  at  the  taking  of  San  Juan  Hill.  He 
was  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  building 
tlie  telegraph  system  in  .Alaska  in  1900,  and 
relates  man)'  interesting  stories  of  the  great 
gold  rush  to  Klondike.  The  city  of  Boise 
was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Meyer's  first  opera- 
tions in  real  estate,  and  later  on  he  was 
in  business  in  St.  Louis,  and  participated 
in  the  big  "booms"  in  Spokane  and 
Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
From  the  far  north-western  States  of 
America  to  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada 
was  an  easy  step,  and  Mr.  Meyer  spent 
some  time  in  the  Peace  River  country.     He 
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is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  educated 
at  Liverpool,  the  place  of  his  birth.  For 
fourteen  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  to 
come  to  Canada  held  the  position  of 
manager  of  an  oflice  staff  in  Liverpool, 

-ss- 

THE   ONTARIO   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The  Ontario  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Calgary, 
Alberta,  was  incorporated  by  special  .Act 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  on  May  16, 
1905,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000. 
Of  this  capital,  stock  to  the  value  of 
$232,600  has  been  issued  and  $100,250 
fully  paid  up,     Although  in  existence  only 

AAA 
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a  little  over  cij;ht  years,  the  Unl.iiio  l-iie 
Insurance  (.'oiiipinv  !v.i<  won,  under  care 


A.  SILVERTHORN 

A   man  of  i;re.il    niiii  |>i  i^e  ami  orij;iiial 


J.    LINTON, 
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ful  management,  a  strong  position.  For 
the  twelve  niontlis  ended  December  31, 
1912,  its  premium  incoine  was  over 
$■500,000,  and  its  realizable  assets  totalled 
some  §250,000.  the  major  portion  being 
gilt-edged  provincial  and  public  utility 
bonds  combining  good  interest-earning 
power  with  absolute  security.  The  com- 
pany has  lodged  the  full  deposit  required 
by  the  law  with  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  its  methods  of  doing  business 
have  established  it  firmly  in  public  con- 
fidence. Branches  of  the  company  exist 
at  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Winnipeg.  The 
personnel  of  its  board  and  officers  includes 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  business 
circles  of  the  West.  Colonel  James  Walker, 
of  Calgary,  is  president,  and  he  needs  no 
introduction  to  Western  audiences.  Colonel 
Walker  is  interested  in  scores  of  enter- 
prises of  a  successful  nature,  and  in  in- 
surance circles  he  is  well  known  also  as 
president  of  the  Western  Canada  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  The  vice-president 
is  Mr.  K.  McCormick  (president  of  Riley 
and  McCormick,  Calgary)  ;  managing 
director,  Mr.  J.  E.  Rice,  Calgary  ;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr.  S.  G.  Wheatley,  and 
directors  Messrs.  David  Warnock,  M.P., 
Frangois  Adam,  John  Craig,  and  Angus  C. 
Heightinton  of  Toronto. 
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ideas  is  Mr.  A.  Silverthorn,  wlio  conducts 
a  real  estate  business  at  Calg.iry,  and  has 
specialized  in  the  erection  of  buildings  in 


inhoduce  the  bung.ilow  type  of  residence, 
.iiul  securing  llie  handling  ui  desirable 
properly  in  the  residential  districts  he 
e.u'rie<l  out  his  ideas,  which  havi-  not 
only  proved  linancially  successful  In  Iniu- 
self,  but  have  materially  added  lo  Ilie 
development  of  the  city  and  its  archi- 
leclural  improvenienl.  At  present  he  is 
handling  the  HanUfield  Hill  Kstate,  which 
lies  about  a  mile  and  a  li.ilf  from  the  post 
oflfice.  The  building  lots  started  selling  at 
9fux)  each,  and  to-day  their  price  is  from 
?()Oo  to  82,5cx).  On  many  of  these  lots 
Mr.  Silverthorn  has  built  attractive  bunga- 
lows which  lind  a  ready  sale  at  prices 
ranging  from  Ji,ooo  to  S3, 50(1.  'i'liis  class 
of  residence  has  become  very  po|iular  in 
Calgary,  and  to  this  branch  of  his  busmess 
Mr.  Silverthorn  has  been  able  to  bring  a 
valuable  experience  gained  while  he  was 
manager  for  Mr.  A.  A.  Dick,  one  of  Cal- 
gary's most  enterprising  builders  and 
contractors.  Another  import:i 
of  the  business  is  the  hand; 
for  clients.  Mr.  Silverlhorn  has  an  iji- 
tiniate  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and 
his  reputation  as  an  agent  for  distant  clients 
is  of  the  very  highest.  He  went  to  Winni- 
peg in  1904,  and  two  years  later  settled  in 
Calgary.  Apart  from  his  experience  in  the 
liuilciing  trade,  he  was  for  some  time  sales 


builders    and 
portant    feature         | 
(lling  of  money         f 


THE    RIVERSIDE    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD..    CALGARY. 

\1I-W   f)I'    Pl.AN'l"   t  NI)1-.R   DFAEl.orMKNT. 

the  best  residential  districts.  Coming  from  manager  for  the  F.  C.  Lowes  Company,  a 
Winnipeg  to  Calgary  in  1906  Mr.  Silver-  well-known  firm  of  real  estate  brokers, 
thorn    found    a    splendid    opportunity    to       He  owns  property  in  and  around  Calgary 
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valued  at  $100,000,  and   has  a  prosperous 
and  rapidly  growing  business. 

THE    TURNER   HICKS   HARDWARE 
COMPANY,    LTD. 

An  enterprising  company,  whose  busi- 
ness is  rapidly  growing,  is  the  Turner 
Hicks  Hardware  Company,  Ltd.,  retailers 
of  builders'  hardware,  which  has  spacious 


cost  $300,000,  King  George  Hotel  ($200,000), 
McLean  Block  ($125,000),  Devenish  Apart- 
.ments  ($90,000),  Bruner  Block  ($60,000), 
and  J.  Deere  Plow  Company's  buildings. 
These  contracts  alone  are  evidence  of  the 
standing  which  the  company  has  in  its 
own  particular  line.  Mr.  Turner  was  born 
in  London,  Ontario,  in  1S85,  and  was  edu- 
cated there.  For  ten  years  he  served  in 
many  capacities  with  the  McClary  Hard- 
ware   Company,   and    there   obtained   the 


THE  WESTERN  FOUNDRY  AND  METAL 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  rapidly  growing  enterprise  was 
founded  in  Calgary  in  1906  by  Mr. 
P.  S.  Woodhall,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  "  Woodhall  Sheet  Metal  Company," 
with  a  small  capital.  The  warehouse  alone 
of  the  present  companj'  covers  30,000  sq.  ft. 
of  ground,  goods  being  stored  on  two 
floors,  and  stands  close  to  the  main  line  of 
the    Canadian    I'acitic    Railwav     in     East 
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THE    WESTERN    FOUNDRY    AND    METAL    COMPANY,    LTD.,    CALGARY. 
I.  Exterior  of  Warkhoi'^e.  2.  The  Residence  of  the  M.ax.ager. 


and  well-fitted  offices  and  showrooms  on 
Seventh  Avenue  East,  Calgary.  The  com- 
pany, which  has  a  capital  of  $25,000,  and 
an  annual  turnover  of  $65,000,  is  under  the 
joint  control  of  Messrs.  Arthur  ^L  Turner 
and  Ernest  K.  Hicks,  both  young  men  of 
considerable  experience  and  undoubted 
capacity.  The  company  supplies  the 
needs  of  many  of  the  most  important 
building  contractors  of  the  city,  and  has 
furnished  the  material  for  such  well-known 
buildings  as  the  Judge,  Travis,  Beveridge 
I^)ros.,  Loans  and  Investment  Block,  which 


valuable  experience  which  has  developed 
tlie  business  he  now  operates.  Mr.  Hicks 
is  also  a  Canadian,  having  been  born  in 
Mitchell,  Ontario,  in  iSSi.  He  w-as  for 
six  years  in  the  service  of  Robinson  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  hardware  merchants  of  'Winni- 
peg. The  company  employs  six  assistants 
and  two  delivery'  wagons,  and  has  a  large 
warehouse  for  storage  purposes  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 
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Calgary.  A  siding  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  long  enougli  to  accom- 
modate ten  cars,  runs  under  the  warehouse 
walls  to  facilitate  the  unloading  of  heavy 
stock.  Formerly  Mr.  Woodhall  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  the  Sheet  Metal  Foundry, 
but  gradually,  as  the  possibility  presented 
itself,  he  branched  out  into  the  wholesale 
plumbing  and  heating  business,  carrying  a 
most  complete  stock  in  these  lines.  At  the 
factory  show  room  the  most  ornamental  of 
these  lines  are  displayed,  including  baths, 
bathroom  liftings  in  brass  and  nickel,  hot 
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water  boilers,  fountains,  ctt;.  The  ware- 
house is  fitted  throughout  witli  a  most  rigid 
rej;ar(l  for  economy  in  space,  so  that  llie 
difTerent  liinds  of  lillin}<s  are  stoied  in 
separate  bins,  of  which  there  are  well  over 
j.ixxi.  One  apartment  is  allotted  to  the 
l>rass  anil  nickel  taps,  etc.,  and  alone  carries 
a  stock  of  over  930,ooo,  In  the  b.nscment 
will  Ih.'  found  heavy  iron,  soil  and  water 
pipini<,  pumps,  steam  r.idiators,  sheet 
met.il,  etc.  ;  in  a  word  there  is  little  that 
conlil   be   iivjuheil  fur   the    phniibini;   ami 


of    the    Hoard    of  Trade,    and   l.ikcs    con- 
siderable interest  in  municipal  affairs. 

ROBERT  WILKINSON 

This  firm  was  established  at  C'alLj.nv 
in  February  1911  imder  the  business 
title  of  Wilkinson  and  Hoye^i,  by  Mi-ssrs. 
Robert  Wilkinson  anil  l''.d\vin  Moves. 
In  the  autumn  of  ii)ij  Mi'.  WilkiiiM)M 
boiiylii     out     his     parliui.    .iiul     iiinliinitil 


.Vssocialeil  .\j.;rncics  ol  (.'an.iil.i,  l.ul.,  nl 
London.  Mi.  Wilkinson  w.is  boiii  in 
(.'.ulisle,  Kiinl.mil,  in  i.'^Si,  anil  lliire 
I'lhic.ilid,  lie  was  in  Ihe  j^iaiii  l)iisiiii'>s 
in  l'ji;;land,  bul  came  to  Canad.i  111  11107, 
anil  having  some  slinlil  knowliilne  >>\ 
cnninix-rinj;  obtained  employincnl  in  th;il 
line.  Hy  continual  study  .iiul  li.iid  wmk, 
within  Ihe  short  space  ol  tliiee  yiars  he 
h.iil  taken  full  cliarj;c  of  Ihe  planl  of 
llie  Ciinada  West  Coal  C'omp.uiy.  I'le- 
viously  he  had  handled  the  pl.mt  of  the 
liiackman  Kerr  Milling  Company,  Calgary. 
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ROBERT    WILKINSON,    CALGARY. 
.Mr    Wii.KiXKOxs  Rksidkxli:. 


healing,  cither  of  a  tall  office  block  or  of  a 
small  bungalow,  that  is  not  carried  by  this 
firm.  Mr.  Woodhall  turned  his  business 
into  a  limited  company  in  191 1  to  operate 
under  its  present  denomination  with  a 
capital  of  §250,000,  with  himself  as 
president  and  manager,  Mr.  W.  H. 
McLaws,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  .V.  J. 
Mc Williams,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Woodhall  is  a  Canadian  of  English 
extraction,  born  in  Ontario  in  1.S72  and 
educated  there.  He  started  life  as  a 
mechanic,  and  came  West  to  take  charge 
of  the  Calgary  branch  of  the  Ashdown 
Manufacturing  Company.     He  is  a  member 


to  operate  on  an  ever-increasing  scale 
under  his  own  name.  'J'lie  firm  docs 
a  considerable  business  in  Calgary,  con- 
trolling valuable  properties  in  the  city, 
but  specializing  chiell)'  in  Taber,  the 
growing  mining  centre  on  the  Canadian 
F'acific  Railway,  where  they  have  extensive 
holdings.  Besides  the  properties  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Wilkinson  also  operates  in 
farm  land  adjoining  Lethbridge,  Medicine 
Hat,  and  Edmonton. 

This  gentleman  has  paid  special  attention 

to  building  a  sound  connection  with  Old 

Country    investors    with    most     gratifying 

results,  and  is  the   Calgary  agent  for    the 
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JAMES  WALKER 
When  the  complete  and  detaileil  histoiy 
of  the  great  west  of  Canada  is  written,  a 
name  that  will  stand  out  prominenlly  in 
every  chapter  of  it  will  be  that  of  Colonel 
James  Walker,  soldier,  pioneer,  rancher, 
miner,  and  business  man.  Colonel  Walker 
is  of  Scottish  descent,  but  a  Canadian  born. 
He  went  to  Western  Canada  in  the  eai]\' 
seventies,  soldiering,  pioneering,  and 
pi. inning,  Iniig  before  a  city  was  thouglil 
of  or  a  railway  wound  snake-like  across  its 
great  expanse  of  prairie.  His  militaiv 
career  began  in  1866,  when  he  graduated 
from  the  Ontario  Military  School.  His 
first  service  was  in  the  second  Fenian  Raid 
of  1870,  when  he  went  to  the  front  as  an 
ensign,  and  won  the  campaign  medal.  In 
1873  he  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Roy;il  School  of  Gunnery  at 
Kingston,  Ontario.  In  1870  he  had 
organized  a  company  of  infantry  at 
Rockton,  and  later  he  assisted  in  organizing 
tlie  77th  Wcntworth  Battalion,  of  which  he 
was  major  and  atljiitant  (ill  1874.  He  is 
the  only  officer  now  on  the  active  list  who 
was  a  member  of  tlie  old  Sedentary 
Militia,  jirior  to  tlie  establi>hineiit  of  the 
Volunteer  Militia.  When  taking  his 
gunner)'  course  at  Kingston  be  attracted 
the  attention  of  Colonel  French,  an 
Imperial  Armv  Officer,  and  in  1874  he  was 
selected  as  tlie  colonel's  assistant  in 
outfitting  the  famous  North-West  Mounted 
Police  at  Toronto  for  their  long  march 
into  the  Xorth-West  for  tlie  purpose  of 
establishing  permanent  posts.  From  tl;at 
time  till  1880  Colonel  Walker  was  attached 
to  the  police  and  established  many  posts. 
Later  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
settlement  which  has  since  developed  into 
the  city  of  Calgary,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  done  more  than  anv  other  one  man 


CALGARY 


for  the  advancement  of  that  city.  Colonel 
Walker  next  turned  his  attention  to 
ranching,  and  in  iS.Si  was  the  manager 
of  the  Cochrane  Rancli,  and  made  several 
trips  to  Montana  and  Washington  to 
introduce  stock  into  Western  Canada.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  18S3  to  engage  in 
the  lumber  business,  which  he  followed 
for  twelve  years,  and  spent  some  time 
prospecting  in  the  mountains  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta.  He  was  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  Calgary  in  1884,  being 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  controlled 
the  destinies  of  Calgarv  for  the  year  and 
effected  its  incorporation.  Since  then  his 
public  positions  have  covered  every 
department  of  active  and  loyal  citizenship. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  scliool  board 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  Walker  College 
is  named  after  him.  In  1905  he  organized 
the  15th  Light  Horse,  the  first  cavalrv 
regiment  raised  west  of  Winnipeg.     Colonel 


Walker  is  honorary  colonel  of  the  23rd 
Alberta  Rangers,  vice-president  of  the 
Dominion  Cavalry  Association,  vice- 
president  of  the  Dominion  Rifle 
Association,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Defence  League,  Provincial  Commissioner 
of  the  Bov  Scouts,  president  of  the  Calgary 
General  Hospital,  and  Ch  lirman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Red  Deer  Ladies'  College. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  in  military  and  physical 
drill  for  scholars,  and  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  rifle  shooting  movement  as  a 
corollary  to  national  defence,  and  in  1912, 
at  his  own  expense  sent  five  cadets  to 
compete  for  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Pellatt's 
cup,  offered  to  teams  from  various  colleges. 
The  bovs  justified  his  public-spirited  action 
and  won  the  cup.  As  an  old  Indian  fighter 
and  diplomat  he  rendered  valuable  service 
to  his  country  as  a  Commissioner  in 
1899-1900  in  settling  the  claims  of  the 
half-breeds     in    Athabasca,    Alberta,    and 


Saskatchewan.  Colonel  Walker  is  one  of 
Canada's  greitest  landholders,  and  his 
properties  in  Calgary  alone  are  valued  at 
between  two  and  three  million  dollars. 
He  bought  500  acres  of  land  many  years 
ago  at  $5  per  acre,  which  is  now  valued  at 
$r,2O0  per  acre.  One  purchase  of  his  in 
the  early  days  of  Calgary  comprised  49 
lots  at  $122. 50  each.  Seven  were  sold 
subsequent! V  at  $10,000,  and  the  remainder 
are  to-day  valued  at  over  $4,000  each. 
Colonel  Walker  resides  on  his  original 
homestead,  which  he  has  developed  into  a 
beautiful  place.  His  business  pursuits 
cover  many  branches  of  commerce,  and  he 
is  largely  interested  in  several  coal-mining 
properties.  In  Calgarv,  the  city  for  which 
he  has  done  so  much.  Colonel  Walker's 
name  is  justly  honoured,  and  the  success 
that  has  come  to  him  is  regarded  as  the 
only  fitting  sequence  of  his  enterprise  and 
daring. 


C.P.R.  SHOPS  AT  OGDEN,  NEAR  CALGARY. 
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BRITISH   COLUMBIA 
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RITISH  COLUMUIA 
is  at  oncf  the  most 
beautiful  and  the 
most  richly  endowed 
of  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada. 
Its  scenery  in  many 
places  is  unrivalled  ; 
its  forests  of  giant  trees  appear  illimitable  ; 
its  fisheries  arc  the  most  productive  of  all 
the  provinces,  and  the  full  extent  of  its 
mineral  resources  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Of  the  minerals  mined  in  Canada  in 
ii)i2,  i2'20  per  cent,  were  obtained  in 
British  Columbia,  the  yield  of  the  province 
amounting  to  829,555,323.  Only  Ontario 
proved  more  prolific.  Its  forests  arc  larger 
than  the  famous  forests  of  Quebec,  being 
182,750,000  acres  in  extent  and  containing, 
according  to  recent  estimates,  over  300 
billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  In 
1913  the  waters  washing  its  shores  yielded 
fish  to  the  value  of  §14,455.488— that  is, 
86,071,433  more  than  Xova  Scotia,  and 
nearly  four  times  the  value  of  those 
caught  in  New  Brunswick.  As  a  fruit- 
growing country  it  has  already  won  fame, 
and  the  new  districts  being  opened  up  by 
the  railways  now  under  construction  give 
every  promise  of  proving  fruitful  grain  and 
stock-raising  areas.  The  scenery  of  the 
Selkirk    Mountains  and   the  Pacific   coast 


attracts  visitors  from  llic  fartliesl  corner  of 
Kurope,  while  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
the  Mecca  of  every  big  game  luinter. 

Hitherto  the  settlement  and  development 
of  the  province  has  been  mainly  conlined 
to  Vancouver,  Victoria,  certain  parts  of 
\'ancouver  Island,  and  the  various  valleys 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Nortli  of  the 
railway  and  to  the  east  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  known  as  tlie  Coast  Range 
population  is  sparse.  That  district,  how- 
ever— the  Northern  Interior  district,  as  it 
is  often  called— is  replete  with  possibilities 
which  will  soon  be  turned  to  account. 
West  of  the  Coast  Range  and  between  the 
cities  of  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert, 
tlic  province  consists  practically  of  one 
Imge  timber  belt,  sparsely  populated  and 
largely  unknown. 

It  is  from  the  southern  valleys  tliat 
British  Columbia  obtains  most  of  its  mine- 
rals and  agricultural  produce,  and  it  is  in 
these  valleys  that  rural  settlement  is  pro- 
ceeding most  rapidly.  The  most  important, 
agriculturally,  is  the  Okanagan,  in  which 
fruit  farming  of  all  kinds  lias  been  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  of  this 
vallev  that  Earl  Grey  said  :  "  Here  is  a 
state  of  things  which  appears  to  offer  the 
opportunity  of  living  under  such  ideal 
conditions  as  struggling  humanity  has  only 
succeeded  in  reaching  in  one  or  two  of  the 


most   favoured    spots    on   earth."      It    is   a 
tribute  tliat    is  well    merited,  for   life  can 
be  deliglitful  in  the  Okanagan  Valley.     It 
appeals  particularly  to  llie  man  of  mode- 
rate   means,   for    to    liim    it    can   offer  not 
merely  complete  relax, ition  from  the  Inistle 
and  worry  of  life  in  the  large  cities,  but  ,in 
occupation  that  most  men  find   congenial. 
Tiiroughout  the   entire  valley,   from    Sica- 
mous  lunction  to  Penticton,  will  be  found 
retired    professional     and     business    men, 
ex-army  and  navy  officers,  and  many  others 
of  similar  social  standing  engaged  in  fruit 
ranching,  t!ie  industry  for  which  the  valley 
is   noted   above   all    others.     Land   in   tlic 
Okanagan,     especially     when     cleared    of 
timber,  is  held  at  a  fairly  high  price,  but 
nevertheless  each  spring  sees  large  num- 
bers   of    prospective    fruit    ranchers  pass 
llirough   Sicamous  Junction   and   disperse 
to  the  various    settlements    between  there 
and   Penticton.     To  tlie  public  school  and 
university  man,  who   looks    in    vain  for  a 
profession    at    home     offering    reasonable 
prospects,    the    Okanagan   appears    yearly 
more  attractive,  and    the    young    Kngli^h- 
man  of  birth  and  education  is  found  every- 
where throughout  the  district.     To  many, 
doubtless,  the  opportunities  for  sport  are 
as  great  an  incentive  as  the  chance  of  an 
early  independence,  for  the  hills  yield  an 
abundance    of    game    and    the   lakes  and 
streams  are  well  stocked  with  fish. 


OPENING    UP    NORTHERN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 


1    THE  Way-freighters'  Meal.  Bixkei.ey  Valley. 


i.  Indian  Cemetery,  Hazelton. 
4.  Barreits  Raxcii,  Bulkeley  Valley. 


,i.   steel  coming   into  TETE  JAI-XE  CACHE 
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Hut  it  mii>l  not  he  Mippo>cil  that  li uit 
gr.>\vin{;  in  tlic  Ok;in;ig'.ut  is  nti-icly  a 
matter  of  planting  trees  and  plucking  fruit. 
Once  the  trees  are  planted  tlie  settler  cm 
be  assured  tliat  will)  reasonaWe  care  tliev 
will  flourish.  Hut  he  cannot  be  assured 
that  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  sulYicient 
help  to  pluck  the  fruit  ;  or,  having  plucked 
it.  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  it  to  market. 
The  fruit  industry  is  still  largely  unorgan- 
ized and  labour  is  scarce.  Both  questions 
are  too  complex  to  be  discussed  here,  bui 
an  extract  from  a  recent  Ciovernment 
report  may  well  be  quoted.  It  reads : 
"  There  is  no  liner  peasantry  in  the  world 
than  the  rural  peasantry  of  Kngland, 
France,  and  Helgiuni.  They  have  the 
instincts  of  the  soil  ;  the  ways  of  the  town 
are  not  their  w.iys.  They  will  work  for 
an  employer  all  d.iy,  and  cultivate  their 
own  g.irdens  in  the  evening.  They  marry 
early  and  bring  up  sturdy  families.  It  is 
from  this  class  that  the  labour  necessary 
to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
province  should  be  drawn. 

"  If  the  authorities  would  but  turn  their 
attention  to  the  immigration  of  this  class, 
the  labour  problem  of  the  province  would 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  being  solved.  But  until 
this  is  done  there  will  be  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  crowds  of  men  walking  the  streets 
of  Vancouver,  vainly  seeking  '  positions,' 
while  agricultural  land  is  being  starved 
for  labour,  but  labour  of  a  very  different 
sort. " 

The  necessity  of  affording  better  trans- 
port.-ition  facilities  is  being  realized  by  the 
railwaj'  companies,  and  in  the  near  future 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dismal  sight  of 
tons  of  fruit  rotting  on  the  ground  for  want 
of  labour  or  adequate  means  of  getting  it 
to  market  will  not  be  witnessed.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  present 
reaches  from  Sicamous  Junction,  on  the 
main  line,  to  Okanagan  Landing,  at  the  head 
of  the  Okanagan  Lake.  Communication 
down  the  lake  itself  is  afforded  by  steam- 
boats of  the  stern-wheel  variety.  The 
freight  boats  are  slow  and  their  capacity 
inconsiderable.  However,  the  valley  is 
now  the  scene  of  railway  operations,  the 
results  of  which  will  eventually  relieve  the 
congestion  on  the  existing  lines  of  traffic. 
The  Kettle  Valley  Railway,  which  will 
provide  egress  to  the  south,  is  already 
partly  built,  and  contracts  have  been  let 
for  the  building  of  further  sections  of  that 
line.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
also  arranging  to  extend   its  fleet   of   lake 


steamers,  and  at  llie  beijiniuMg  ol  Decem- 
ber ii)i.i  put  150  men  to  work  upon  their 
construction. 

The  majority  of  the  fruit  ranches  m  the 
Okanagan  Valley  consist  of  10,  15,  or  20 
acres,  though  here  and  there  very  much 
larger  ranches  are  found.  Mo>t  of  them 
are  situated  within  easy  driving  distance  of 
the  v.irious  towns,  and  nearly  all  have 
neighbours  but  a  short  distance  away.  In 
places,  of  course,  there  will  be  found  ranch 
after  ranch,  separated  the  one  from  the 
olhei  by  a  ditch  or  a  hedge,  and  small 
communities  are  thus  formed  and  .social 
life  rendered  more  enjoyable.  Fuel  is 
abundant,  while  water  is  obtained  from 
wells,  springs,  and  streams,  the  larger 
number  of  the  farm-liouses  having  water 
laid  on.  Circumstances  are  such,  however, 
that  many  more  could  have  the  same 
conveniences  if  the  owners  would  but  take 
the  trouble  to  install  them. 

While  the  valley-  is  noted  for  its  fruit- 
growing potentialities  throughout  its  entire 
length  of  160  miles,  conditions  vary  in 
different  parts,  and  in  some  places  wheat 
and  other  grains  arc  as  popular  a  crop  as 
fruit.  In  the  northern  section,  between 
Vernon  and  Sicamous  Junction,  this  is 
especially  noticeable,  the  country  being 
very  largely  of  an  open  nature.  Wheat  is 
grown  here  more  extensively  than  in  the 
south,  partly  by  reason  of  this  open  land 
and  partly  because  irrigation  is  not  neces- 
sarj'.  The  rainfall  is  sul'ticicnt  for  all 
agricultural  purposes,  and  many  acres  of 
land  are  under  vegetables,  while  dairy 
farming  is  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
South  of  Vernon  the  rainfall  is  less  prolific 
and  irrigation  is  necessary  on  all  the  bench 
lands.  Once  provided  with  water,  how- 
ever, the  plateaus  prove  very  fertile,  and 
the  assurance  of  a  steady  supply  of  water, 
independent  of  the  rainfall,  is  undoubtedlj' 
an  attractive  feature  of  farming  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley. 

In  all  the  southern  vallej's,  however, 
agricultural  operations  are  very  irregular 
and  there  are  no  well-defined  districts 
for  various  crops.  Sonic  of  the  farmers 
grow-  a  considerable  amount  of  grain, 
some  specialize  in  one  or  other  of  the 
vegetable  crops,  some  in  hay  and  stock, 
while  a  large  number  grow  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  between  the  trees  in  their 
newly  set  orchards  with  the  expectation 
of  specializing  in  fruit  in  the  near  future. 
With  regard  to  methods  they  are  more 
or  less   haphazard.     So   far  as   rotation    is 
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concerned  it  can  scircely  be  s.iid  to  exist. 
Where  a  small  amount  of  grain  is  grown, 
it  is  alternated  with  hoe  crop,  and  where 
a  large  amount  of  grain  is  grown,  it  is 
grain  crop  afler  grain  crop  fiir  several 
years.  Thus  it  was  described  by  a  (iovern- 
menl  inspector  who  had  been  shulyinj^ 
conditions  in  Soulhern  ISrilish  C'oliMubia. 
.\  majority  of  the  farmers,  he  continued, 
buy  I  heir  seed  grain-  -instead  of  growing 
it — ^and  many  complain  Ihal  Ihev  are 
unable  to  obtain  it  free  from  noxious  weeds. 
Manure  is  useil  in  most  cases  on  tlie 
orchards  and  vegetable  crops,  and  ai  lilicial 
fertilizers  are  used  on  the  garden  crops 
by  many  of  the  farmers.  Very  little  care  is 
taken  of  the  stable  manure  to  prevent  waste. 
Many  bad  weeds  are  found  in  most  localities, 
and  farmers  continually  complain  of  \\\' 
carelessness  of  the  railioads  and  conslrm 
tion  gangs  in  bringing  in  and  dislribiillMi; 
weeds  from  baled  hay  and  feed  grain  ;  and 
also  of  the  lack  of  proper  weed  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  the  laws  where  sucli 
exist.  Pests  are  found  in  most  district, 
but  the  loss  on  the  whole  is  not  heavy, 
except  in  the  case  of  green-stuff  in  tlie 
gardens,  which  suffers  badly  from  llu- 
depredations  of  the  cut- worm. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  thai  farm- 
ing in  Southern  British  Columbia,  in  the 
Okanagan  as  in  the  other  districts,  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks,  and  the  large 
profits  that  await  the  fruit  grower  arc  only 
obtained  after  mucli  hard  work  has  been 
accomplished,  difficulties  overcome,  and 
disappointments  faced.  At  the  same  time 
conditions  arc  probably  more  favourable 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Western  Canad:i. 
and  to  the  man  with  reasonable  capital  tin: 
southern  valleys  may  be  well  commended. 

With  the  exception  of  Armstrong  and 
Vernon  all  the  towns  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley  are  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Okanagan  Lake,  and  it  is  difficult  to  s.iy 
which  is  the  most  picturcsijue,  the  well- 
wooded  hills  forming  ;i  background  tli;il 
gives  cacli  town  an  equal  charm.  Vernon 
has  not  the  advantage  of  the  lake  shore 
but  is  nevertheless  a  distinctly  pretty 
town  and,  moreover,  the  most  solidly  built 
of  any  in  the  valley.  The  main  street  is 
very  broad  and  flanked  with  well-grown 
trees,  and  several  fine  buildings  m;iy 
be  noticed  on  cither  side.  The  town 
has  about  3,000  inhabitants,  the 
majority  of  whom  live  in  bungalows,  a 
type  of  residence  very  common  in  British 
Columbia.     Fruit   is    mainly  grown  in  the 


I.  Lake  Helena. 
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district  round  X'criion.  ami  but  ;i  lew  inili-s 
out  of  the  town  is  the  famous  Coldstre.iuJ 
Estate,  purchased  in  i8«)i  by  the  Karl  of 
Alxrdcen  and  since  converted  by  hiui  into 
a  hniited  liability  company.  The  estate 
consists  of  3,750  acres,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  laid  out  in  apple  orchards  and 
alK>ut  an  etjual  proportion  in  grain,  hops. 
and  hay.  The  Coldstream  Kstate  is  the 
premier  ranch  in  the  valley.  Numerous 
small  ranches  surround  Vernon,  practically 
all  being  conducted  with  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation. Vernon  is  just  within  the  dry  belt, 
and  the  artificial  application  of  water  is 
therefore  more  or  less  necessary,  .\pples, 
pears,  and  plums  arc  the  fruits  mostly 
grown.  Several  small  industries  are 
conducting  operations  in  the  town,  a 
lumber  yard  being  probably  the  most 
important.  .Armstrong,  f.irlher  north,  is  a 
much  sm.iUcr  place  and  is  noted  mainly 
for  its  celery,  for  which  the  local  conditions 
arc  excellently  suited.  The  traveller  on  the 
C,-in.adian  Pacific  Railway  will  probably 
have  noticed  .Vrmstrong  celery  included 
in  the  luncheon  or  dinner  menus,  and 
having  tasted  it,  can  bcir  witness  to  its 
excellence.  .\  certain  amount  of  lumbering 
is  .ilso  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

.\bout  half-w.\v  down  tlic  lake  is  tlie 
town  of  Kelowna,  a  keen  rival  of  Vernon 
for  commercial  supremacy.  Kelowna  docs 
not  contrast  very  favourably  with  Vernon 
in  point  of  appearance  except  for  that 
part  which  borders  the  lake  shore  and 
is  laid  out  as  a  park  and  promenade. 
On  a  summer's  evening  this  is  a  most 
popular  resort,  and  numbers  of  the  2,500 
inhabitants  will  be  found  either  bathing 
from  the  sandy  beach  or  listening  to  the 
well-played  selections  of  the  local  band. 
The  view  across  the  wide  lake  to  the 
mountains  on  the  western  side  is  entranc- 
ing, while  behind  the  town  fruit  ranches 
and  other  farms  extend  for  miles  back. 
The  canning  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  throughout  the  whole  valley 
owing  to  the  large  supplies  of  fruit  available, 
and  more  than  one  plant  is  situated  at 
Kelowna.  A  saw-mill  or  two  also  exist.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  either  Vernon 
or  Kelowna  will  ever  become  very  impor- 
tant except  as  shopping  centres  for  the 
surrounding  agricultural  districts. 

Farther  down  the  lake,  and  on  its 
western  shore,  are  the  two  small  towns 
of  Peachland  and  Snmmerland.  Their 
situation  is  delightful.  In  each  case  the 
land  rises  quickly  from  the   lake  so   that 


m.my  residences  are  a  consitlerable  height 
above    the    lakes    level.      The    coimlry    at 
the  Iwck  of  the  towns  is  most  fertile  and 
is    better    suited     to     the     cultivation    of 
peaches  than  any  other  part  of  the  valley 
with  the  exception  of  I'enticton.     The  soil 
and   climate    both  combine  to    make   this 
branch  of   fruit   growing  extremely  profit, 
able,   and     it     is    almost    daily   becoming 
more  popular.     .\t  the  southern  extremity 
of    the   lake   is    I'enticton,  a   town    which 
manv  predict  will   eventually  be  the  most 
important    in    the    valley.      I'enticton    will 
soon     h.ave     direct     communication     with 
Vancouver  by  means  of   the  extension   of 
the  Canadian   I'.icific    Railway  Company's 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  line  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
This  section  of  the  line  is  known  as  the 
Kettle    River    Valley   line,   and    under   its 
auspices  an  excellent  hotel,  easily  the  best 
in  the   Okanagan,  and,  with  one    possible 
exception,  the  best  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  has  been  erected.     Penticton  has 
about  1,500  people,  and  at  present  is  built 
on    rather    ramshackle    lines.      Its   scenic 
attractions,  liowever,  arc  inferior  to  none  in 
the   vallev.     Beautiful  drives  may  be  had 
along   the   shores   of   the   Okanagan    Lake 
and  into  the  interior,  while  Lake  Skaha  is 
also  a  popular  resort.     Until  the  railway  is 
completed  connection  with  the    Kootcnay 
district  is  made  by  means  of  a  stage.     The 
traveller  who  will    not    use  this   mode  of 
travel   must   journey   some    400    miles    to 
reach   Grand    Forks,   which,   as   the   crow 
Hies,  is  only  some  50  miles  distant. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Okanagan  Valley 
are  the  Kettle  River  Valley  and  the 
Boundary  district.  The  Kettle  River 
Valley  is  estimated  to  contain  from  40.000 
to  50,000  acres  of  land,  on  which  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  grain,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  can  all  be  grown  with  success. 
The  climate  here  is  very  mild,  milder  even 
than  the  southern  Okanagan,  and  melons 
and  similar  fruits  grow  to  maturity  in  the 
open.  The  Boundary  district  is  more  noted 
for  its  mineralogical  than  its  agricultural 
productivity.  As  its  name  infers  it  com- 
prises the  district  lying  contiguous  to  the 
International  boundary  and  extends  into 
the  Kootenay  district.  British  Columbia 
is  at  present  the  principal  copper-pro- 
ducing province  of  the  Dominion,  and  the 
Boundary  district  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant copper-bearing  ores  in  the  province. 
During  iqi2  British  Columbia  produced 
50,526,816  lb.  of  copper,  the  greater 
part  being  the  output  of  the  smelters  in 
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the  liound.iiv  distiicl.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  total  cost  of  producing 
copper  in  this  district  is  stated  to  average 
less  than  10  cents  per  pound.  The  same 
district  also  produces  ,a  large  quanlilv 
of  the  gold  olilained  in  llrilish  Columbia 
the  total  yield  in  mi-'  was  valued  at 
S5,if)7,V)o— much  of  liie  precious  metal 
being  obtained  from  smelting  ores  conl. lin- 
ing copper  and  silver.  A  large  proporlimi 
of  the  silver  mined  in  the  province  coiius 
from  the  Hoiiiidary  district,  and  an  incieaM- 
in  the  production  may  be  expected. 

I'he  appearance  of  the  towns  in  llu- 
Boundary  district  is  strongly  remiiiiseeiil 
of  the  sm.iU  mining  towns  in  Wales,  shafts 
being  noticeable  everywhere,  and  tlie  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  mining  operations 
everywhere  prominent.  The  resemblance 
is  completed  by  the  surrounding  iiiounlain--. 
The  most  important  towns  are  Ciraiul 
Forks.  Greenwood,  and  I'liociiix,  which 
afford  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  towns  in 
Ihc  Okanagan  Valley,  but,  in  their  (jwii 
wav.  are  equally  interesting  and  significant 
of  the  progress  the  country  is  making. 
The  largest  is  Grand  Forks  with  5,000 
inhabitants,  while  Phoenix  and  Greenwood 
have  about  2,200  and  1,500  respectively. 
They  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  mining  and  smelting  industries,  although 
a  certain  amount  of  fanning  is  done  and  a 
verv  large  nursery  conducted  at  Grand 
Forks.  Greenwood  is  the  home  of  :i 
smelter  belonging  to  the  British  Columbia 
Copper  Company  at  which  2,000  tons  of 
ore  a  day  can  be  treated,  most  of  the  ores 
being  supplied  by  the  famous  Mother  Lode 
mine.  At  Grand  Forks  is  situated  the 
well-known  Granby  smelter,  which  treat  ^ 
3,800  tons  of  ore  per  day  and  employs  250 
men.  Most  of  the  ores  arc  obtained  from 
the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phoenix, 
which  produce  over  5,000  tons  per  day. 

Fartlier  east  is  another  very  import.iiit 
mining  district  and  one,  moreover,  that  i- 
proving  itself  agriculturally  a  potential 
and  future  rival  of  the  Okanagan  Valley. 
This  is  the  well-known  Kootcnay  district 
in  which  are  situated  the  famous  Crow'> 
N'est  Pass  mines.  The  southern  Kootenay> 
were  among  the  earliest  districts  in  which 
gold  -  mining  claims  were  staked  and 
worked,  gold  being  discovered  there  in 
1858.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
Kootcnays  were  the  scene  of  a  tremendous 
gold-mining  excitement,  prospectors  pour- 
ing into  the  country,  mainly  from  the 
United  States,  and  claims  being  staked  on 
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iiuincroiis    v .      1;;    ■>,-.    however,   it 

was  found  that  the  principal  claims  were 
exhaiistoci  and  plaocr  mining;  }<ra(Uially 
decreased,  liold,  however,  is  still  found 
there  ill  association  with  other  metals.  In 
other  respects  tremendous  progress  h.is 
been  made  lK)th  in  mining  and  in  agri- 
culture. Kvcn  in  1870  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  ranches  in  the  district,  many 
of  tlie  miners  having  tired  of  the  eternal 
search  for  gold  anil  tie  voted  themselves  to 
cultivating  other  treasures  of  the  earth. 

The  Kootenay  district  comprises  a  very 
large  section  of  southern  British  Columbia, 
the  name  l>eing  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
province  liounded  on  the  west  by  tlie 
western  portion  of  the  Columbia  River,  on 
tlie  north  by  the  "  Hig  Hend  "  of  the  same 
stream,  on  the  east  by  the  .Mberta 
boundary,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Inter- 
national boundary  line.  It  comprises  an 
area  of  over  15.000,000  acres,  much  of 
which  is  .irablc,  though  more  is  useless 
froni  an  .agricultural  point  of  view,  and 
probablv  from  any  economic  standpoint. 
It  is  divided  lengthwise  into  two  appro.xi- 
m.atcly  equal  parts  by  the  Purcell  Range, 
and  consists  of  three  valleys,  one  being 
that  of  the  Columbia  River  going  north, 
the  second  being  that  of  the  Kootenay 
River  and  Kooten.iy  Lakes,  and  the  third 
that  of  the  Columbia  River  going  south  and 
the  Arrow  Lakes.  To  explain  the  fact  of 
the  Columbia  River  having  two  valleys  it 
should  be  stated  that  in  its  course  it 
makes  a  large  bend,  passing  north  through 
E.ast  Kootenay  and  south  through  West 
Kootenay. 

The  first  valley  mentioned  contains  a 
considerable  area  of  agricultural  land. 
Those  parts  of  the  valley  contiguous  to 
the  river  are  flat  and  agriculture  is 
hindered  by  the  inundations  that  occur 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The 
vegetation  of  these  districts  is  luxuriant, 
and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  a  system 
of  dyking  would  bring  into  practical  use 
some  exceedingly  fertile  land.  On  the 
plateaus,  or  bench  lands  as  they  are 
termed,  irrigation  is  necess;iry,  but  given 
this  good  crops  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  and 
other  kinds  of  hay  can  be  grown.  The 
natural  grasses  arc  nutritious  and  afford 
good  pasturage  for  cattle,  while  many 
acres  have  been  profitably  planted  to  fruit 
trees.  Here,  as  in  the  Okanagan,  success- 
ful experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  the  district  in  which 
the  crop  is  raised  being  situated  close  to 


the  International  bnund.iry  .nid  known  as 
Tobacco  Plains.  The  agricultural  possi- 
Inlities  in  the  other  two  valleys  are  verv 
similar,  though  it  shouUl  be  mentioned  that 
.it  the  southern  end  of  Kootenay  Lake 
some  47,0(V)  acres  of  meadowland  have 
been  partially  reclaimed  with  a  success 
that  should  justify  more  extensive  oper.i- 
tions  in  this  direction. 

Hoth  the  Kastern  and  Western  Kootenays 
are  thickly  timbered,  antl  logging  camps 
have  been  formed  at  various  points.  The 
full  development  of  the  timber  resources, 
however,  must  await  tlie  provision  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  which  at  present  are 
inadequate.  Tlie  mineral  resources,  how- 
ever, have  been  more  fully  developed,  even 
in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  dis- 
trict. Coal-mining  has  been  conducted  in 
the  south-cast  section  for  many  years.  A 
huge  coal-lield  in  that  part  of  British 
Columbia  extends  well  into  Alberta  ;  the 
most  prolific  part,  in  fact,  is  in  the  latter 
province.  During  iyi2  British  Columbia 
produced  3,220,81^9  tons  of  coal,  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  field  in  the  Kootenays  being 
the  second  largest  producer  in  the  pro- 
vince, Vancouver  Island  being  the  most 
important.  A  large  amount  ol  copper  is 
also  produced  in  the  Southern  Kootenays, 
while  lead-mining  is  also  very  important. 
The  latter  mineral  is  mined  in  the  extreme 
south-east  and  also  at  Slocan  on  the  Arrow 
Lakes.  Large  quantities  of  silver  are  also 
obtained  from  the  same  sources.  The 
south-west  section  of  the  Kootenays  is  also 
the  most  important  gold-mining  district  in 
British  Columbia. 

Between  the  main  transcontinental  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  and  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch,  operated  by  tlie 
same  company,  is  the  wildest  and  grandest 
scenery  in  southern  British  Columbia — 
probably  in  the  whole  province.  The 
Arrow  Lakes  and  Kootenay  Lake  are  mag- 
nificent expanses  of  water,  and  the  voyage 
down  them  from  Arrowhead  to  Nelson  is 
full  of  pleasure  for  the  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful. But  it  is  from  the  railway  between 
Revelstoke  and  Arrowhead,  and  between 
Nakusp  and  Slocan,  that  the  finest  moun- 
tain scenery  can  be  viewed.  No  super- 
latives can  describe  the  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  the  Selkirks  and  the  Rockies. 
In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  there  is  little 
to  tell  of  habitation  and  development,  and 
the  traveller  feels  an  almost  overwhelming 
sense  of  loneliness.  It  is  as  though  the 
world  did  not  exist  bevond  the  valleys  and 
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hills  of  this  i^ai  t  of  Hiitisli  Coliinilii.i.  As 
the  liain  pursues  its  lorluous  journev 
thioiigh  the  monnlaiMs  one  finds  oneself 
.litem. itely  gazing  down  upon  fertile  valleys 
luinilnils  of  feet  below,  or  straining  the  eyes 
to  see  the  crest  of  a  mountain  thousands 
of  feet  above.  The  Kootenay  section  of 
the  transcontinental  line  runs,  too,  through 
some  of  the  linest  scenery  in  the  province, 
passing  through  such  places  as  Hector 
and  l-°ield  in  the  beautiful  Voho  P.irk,  and 
afterwards  through  (iolden,  Cilacier,  and 
lllecillewaet  on  its  way  to  Revelstoke. 

Several    important    towns    are    included 
within    the    boundaries    of    the     Kootenay 
district,  especially  in  the  southern  section. 
Pride  of  place  is  held  by  Nelson,  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  interior 
of   British  Columbia.      It  was  founded   in 
1889,  and  now  has  a  population  of  between 
5,000  and  0,000.     It  is  beautifull)'  situated 
on  the  west  arm  of    Kootenay  Lake,  and, 
despite    the    fact    that    its    main    industry 
is  mining,  is  one  of  the  prettier  towns  in 
the  province.     Allhongh  for  the  past  few 
years  it  has  not  progressed  at  the  rate  at 
wliicli  many  other  towns  in  I'.ritisli  Colum- 
bia have  grown,  it  is  nevertheless  ahead  of 
its  rivals  in  the  possession  of  those  utilities 
that  go  to  the  making  of  a  modern  com- 
munity.    An  electric  car  service  unites  the 
suburban  districts  with  the  shopping  centre 
— a   convenience    possessed    by   no   other 
interior  town  of  the  province.     The  system 
has   been    brought   within    the    sphere  of 
practical  politics  largely  by  the  tremendous 
supply  of  power  which  can  be  generated  at 
Bonnington   Falls,  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
town.     The  power  plant  here  is  one  of  llie 
largest  in  the  interior,  and  has  resulted  in 
the   establishment   of   a   number   of   small 
industries  in  the  town.      Several   smelters 
are   noticeable,   a   number   of    rich    mines 
being     situated     in     the     neighbourhood. 
Lumbering  is   also   an    industry  of  impor- 
tance, while  liiousandsof  acres  of  fruit  lands 
are    under    cultivation.      Throughout    the 
whole   of   this   part   of   the  Kootenays— in 
fact,  as  far  eastward  as  Creston  and  Cran- 
brook — the  fruit  industry  is  becoming  one 
of    considerable    importance,   wliile    other 
branches  of  small  farming  are  progressing 
favourably.     It  is  expected  that  in  time  the 
wliole  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  west 
arm   of   the    Kootenay    Lake   will    be  one 
immense   orchard — a    result    that   will    be 
hastened,  no  doubt,  by  the  lower  prices  at 
which  fruit  land  in  the  Kootenays  is  held 
compared    with   other   districts  in    British 
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Columbia.  Kruit-i.iiicluiij^  in  tlic  viciiiilv 
of  Nelson,  it  ^luull^l  be  notctl,  docs  not 
require  the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation,  the 
average  rainfall  of  the  tlistricl  being  .ibout 
20  ill.  Near  Nelson  is  the  little  town  of 
Krilliant,  which  is  of  interest  since  it  is  the 
home  of  a  school  in  which  a  number  of 
Uoukhobor  children  are  being  taught  the 
Knglisli  language  and  trained  in  the 
elementary  part  of  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum. Several  small  colonies  of  these 
people  exist  in  the  Kooten.iys  as  well  as  in 
other  p;irts  of  British  Columbia. 

To  the  west  of  Nelson,  and  close  to  the 
International  Ixniiidary.  are  the  two  towns 
of  Kossland  and  Trail,  both  important 
mining  towns  and  both  the  centre  of  fruit- 
growing districts.  Kossland  was  formerly 
a  serious  rival  of  Nelson.  It  was  named 
in  iSi)5.  and  at  one  time  over  6,000  people 
lived  within  its  boundaries.  To-d.ay  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  census  would  reveal  more  than 
one-half  that  number  ;  the  Doniinion  census 
taken  in  lyii.in  fact,  only  gave  the  town 
2,826  people.  Its  mineral  production, 
however,  is  still  very  large,  such  well- 
known  copper  mines  as  Le  Koi,  War 
Kagle.  and  Centre  Star  being  situated  in  its 
immedi.-ite  neighbourhood.  Most  of  the 
ore  obtained  from  these  mines  is  taken 
for  treatment  to  Trail,  which  has  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  "  the  smelter  city." 
Trail  has  a  population  of  about  2,000, 
practically  the  whole  being  dependent 
upon  the  great  smelting  plant  of  the 
Canadian  Smelting  Company,  at  which 
some  i.fKX)  tons  of  ore  per  d.ay  are  treated. 
Close  by  a  steel  bridge  has  been  built  over 
the  Columbia  River  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 
This  enables  many  more  farmers  to  reach 
the  city  with  greater  ease  than  was  pre- 
viously the  case. 

Eastward  from  Nelson  several  towns  of 
more  or  less  importance  are  reached  before 
the  Alberta  boundary  is  passed.  It  is  here 
that  the  great  coal-field  known  as  the  Crow's 
Xest  Pass  field  begins,  and  the  towns  arc 
all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  coal- 
mining industrj- — a  fact  that  became  only 
too  evident  during  the  great  strike  of  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  two  largest  are  Cranbrook 
and  Fernie,  but  before  they  are  reached  the 
traveller  comes  to  the  little  town  of  Creston. 
Creston  itself  has  little  to  recommend  it, 
but  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  splendid 
scenery  and  is  important  as  the  centre  of 
a  rapidly  growing  fruit-ranching  district. 
Irrigation  in  this  district  is  largely  un- 
necessary.    .\  little  lumbering  is  also  done 


lu  the  vicinity.  At  C'ranbrook  the  I'lovuici.il 
I'loverninent  haseslablishedanexperimenl.il 
and  demonsti-ation  farm,  and  fruit-growing 
is  on  the  increase.  Irrigation  is  not  strictly 
necess;iry,  but  is  practised  more  extensively 
than  at  Nelson.  It  lias  about  ,vi>i>*)  people, 
a  number  that  is  slightly  exceeded  by 
l-"ernie.  The  latter  town  is  in  even  closer 
proximity  to  the  large  co;il-lields,  and  the 
mining  industry  is  more  in  evidence  tiiaii 
.at  Cranbrook.  Kernie  is  also  important  as 
the  judicial  centre  for  ICast  Kooten.iy,  while 
the  customs  oflices  which  are  situated  here 
transact  a  large  volume  of  business.  The 
I'nited  States  have  considerable  interests 
in  the  town,  and  an  American  Consul  is 
maintained. 

Several  small  towns  exist  at  various 
points  on  the  Arrow,  Slocan,  and  Kootenay 
Lakes,  and  are  important  as  mining  or 
lumbering  centres.  Agriculture  is  prac- 
tised, but  not  to  any  extent,  as  the  markets 
are  not  yet  fully  developed.  Nakusp,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Upper  Arrow 
Lake,  lays  its  chief  claim  to  distinction  in 
tlie  possession  of  what  is  stated  to  be  the 
largest  telegraph  pole  yard  in  Canada.  It 
is  also  the  site  of  a  shipyard  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Hailway,  and  another 
which  has  been  established  by  the 
Dominion  (iovernmcnt.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  about  400.  About  the  same 
number  of  people  reside  in  Kaslo,  situated 
in  a  district  rich  in  marble,  lead,  silver, 
zinc,  lime,  and  copper.  Kaslo  is  situated 
on  Kootenay  Lake,  about  40  miles  north  of 
Nelson,  and  perhaps  owing  to  its  compara- 
tive pro.vimity  to  that  town  is  the  scene 
of  rather  more  extensive  agricultural  opera- 
tions than  Nakusp.  On  Slocan  Lake  is 
New  Denver,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  charming  scenery,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  as  the  Lucerne  of  North 
America.  Its  most  important  industry  is 
silver-lead  mining,  an  industry  which  is 
also  the  mainstay  of  Slocan.  The  latter 
place  is  the  principal  mining  town  in  tlie 
zinc  and  silver-lead  district,  and  is  also  a 
lumbering  centre. 

But  perhaps  the  town  of  all  others  to 
which  attention  has  been  recently  directed 
in  the  Kootenay  district  is  Revelstoke,  a 
divisional  point  on  the  main  transcon- 
tinental line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  northern  gate  of  entry 
to  the  Kootenays.  Revelstoke  was  laid 
out  in  1890,  one  year  after  Nelson  had 
been  founded,  and  now  has  a  population 
of  about  5,000.  It  is  named  after  Lord 
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WeveKloke,  a  member  of  the  wcllknowu 
b.mkiug  lirm  of  l!,ning  Bros.  It  sl.uuls  in 
the  centre  of  a  district  rich  in  minerals  and 
limber  of  the  most  merchantable  varieties. 
The  former  consists  mainly  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  leail,  and  zinc  ores.  Due  of  the 
largest  deposits  of  zinc  ores  that  has  been 
found  in  Canada  is  now  being  developed  al 
I'ingston  Creek,  in  the  Revelstoke  district. 

lint  alllunigh  the  mining  industry  is 
important,  Uevelstoke  is  print, uily  ami 
mainlv  a  lumbering  town.  The  forests  on 
everv  side  consist  of  huge  trees — veritable 
Titans — and  afford  employmenl  In  luiu- 
dreds  of  men.  It  is  estimated  that  neaily 
81,00:1,000  per  annum  is  spent  in  wages  to 
lumber  men  employed  in  what  may  be 
considered  the  Revelstoke  district.  Add 
to  this  the  local  pay-roll  of  the  CaMaili;iM 
Pacific  Railway,  which  amounts  to  nearly 
S  100,000  a  month,  and  it  will  be  seen  thai 
Revelstoke's  income  is  of  a  subslanli;il 
nature. 

With  the  exception  of  the  main  shopping 
street,  however,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
residential  thoroughfares,  the  town  docs 
not  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
Moreover,  the  public  buildings  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  town,  the 
post  office  being  especially  inadequate  and 
ill-situated.  The  surrounding  scenery, 
however,  is  of  the  most  entrancing  descrip- 
tion, and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railw.iy 
Company's  hotel  yearly  affords  slielter  to 
large  numbers  of  tourists  bent  on  seeing 
this  beautiful  pari  of  Canada. 

To  the  east  of  Revelstoke  is  the  small 
town  of  Golden,  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  Columbia  Valley  and  the  'VVinderniere 
district.  Golden,  with  a  population  of  about 
500,  is  largely  concerned  in  mining  and 
lumbering,  being  also  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  which  at  present, 
however,  is  but  sparsely  inhabited.  To 
the  south  is  the  Windermere  district,  a 
very  lovely  section  of  the  countrv,  and  one 
that  is  now  being  opened  up.  The  most 
important  town  in  the  district  i^  Wihncr, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  a  number  of 
silver,  lead,  gold,  and  copper  ores  have  been 
found. 

A  good  many  miles  west  of  Revelstoke  is 
Salmon  Arm,  whicli  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  situations  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  being  at  the  junction 
of  the  Salmon  River  with  an  arm  of 
Shuswap  Lake.  The  latter  stretches  away 
to  the  north-east  for  nearly  200  miles  and 
is    an     exceedingly    pretty    lake.      Salmon 
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Ann  is  itself  very  picUiii'MHic.  aiiit  withotit 
doubt  one  of  the  best  localities  for  fruit 
farming  and  similar  branches  of  agricul- 
tural industry.  Fruit  trees  are  planted  iu 
the  main  street,  so  close  to  the  town  do 
some  of  the  ranches  lie.  The  land  slopes 
up  gently  from  the  lake  shore,  is  prettily 
treed,  and  altogether  quite  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  places  in  the  country. 

.\  vallev  which,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Can.idian  Northern  Railway,  is 
likely  to  become  important  during  the 
next  few  years  is  that  through  which  Hows 
the  North  Thompson  Kiver.  Much  of  the 
country  is  practically  unknown,  but  the 
l.uid  adjacent  to  the  river  has  been  foinul 
to  In;  well  suited  for  mixed  farming  and 
fruit  growing.  More  land  would  doubtless 
already  be  under  cultivation  but  for  the 
necessity  of  irrig  ition  works,  the  district 
being  situated  within  the  dry  belt.  At 
present  the  only  industry  carried  on  to  any 
extent  is  lumbering,  the  valley  having  gootl 
supplies  of  fir.  poplar,  Cottonwood,  and 
willow.  The  district  is  also  known  to  be 
rich  in  minerals,  large  bodies  of  tjuartz 
existing  in  the  vicinity  of  Jainieson  Creek 
and  other  places.  Coal  also  exists  and  is 
mined  at  Kecwikwalston  Creek,  about  50 
miles  north  of  Kamloops. 

The  latter  town  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  Thompson  River  with  the 
Thompson  River,  and  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  interior  town  on  the  main 
transcontinental  line  in  British  Columbia. 
It  shares  with  Nelson  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  the  two  most  important  towns  in  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  is, 
moreover,one  that  is  rapidly  growing.  The 
advantage  of  its  position  for  distributing 
purposes  has  been  recognized  by  more  than 
one  wholesale  merchant,  and  several  branch 
establishments  of  large  firms  have  been 
opened  tlicrc.  The  surrounding  country  is 
largely  given  over  to  stock  raising,  although 
fruit  and  cereals  are  also  grown.  Large 
quantities  of  building  stone  are  quarried, 
but  minerals  do  not  exist  to  any  extent. 

The  town  itself  is  quite  extensive  and 
has  about  6,000  inhabitants.  There  is 
practically  only  one  shopping  street,  along 
part  of  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way tracks  are  laid.  This  street  is  very 
long,  however,  and  contains  many  fine 
stores  and  other  buildings.  The  post  oflicc 
is  large,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Revelstoke, 
rather  out  of  the  way.  Several  otlur  tine 
public  buildings  may  be  noticed,  while  the 
banks   have   all   built    imposing    premises. 


M  Tr.ini|uille,  some  distance  outside  I  he 
town,  a  large  sanatorium  for  the  trealnieni 
of  consumptives  has  been  erected.  Tlie 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  fast  .ip- 
prt>aching  Kamloops,  anil  the  town 
evidently  has  a  prosperous  fuluie  in 
store   for   it. 

Hetvveen  Kamloops  and  I  lie  coast  is  yet 
another  v.illey  which  merits  notice  as  a 
district  in  which  developments  may  be 
looked  for.  This  is  the  Nicola  Valley, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Kraser  River, 
on  the  north  by  the  Thompson,  and  on  the 
east  by  a  range  of  hills  dividing  it  from 
the  Okan.agan.  This  valley  is  one  of  the 
prominent  stock-raising  districts,  a  superior 
class  of  cattle  and  horses  being  raised 
around  Douglas  Lake.  In  the  Quilchena 
district  more  attention  is  paid  to  sheep 
raising,  while  dairying  and  pig  raising  are 
more  prominent  in  the  lower  Nicola  Valley. 
In  those  parts  where  irrigation  systems  have 
been  installed,  notably  at  Kcremeos,  fruit, 
grain,  and  fodder  crops  are  successfully 
raised,  but  at  tlie  moment  this  branch  of 
agriculture  is  rather  liandicappcd  by  the  lack 
of  proper  means  of  transportation.  More 
direct  communication  witli  tlie  coastal 
markets  will,  however,  be  afforded  by  the 
southern  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Raihviiy. 

The  Nicola  Valley  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  add  its  share  to  the  minerals 
produced  in  P)ritish  Columbia.  The  dis- 
trict is  very  ricli  in  coal,  while  gold,  copper, 
platinum,  silver,  and  lead  are  known  to 
exi=t.  The  region  round  Mamiitte  Lake 
and  Hear  Creek  is  especially  rich  in  copper, 
platinum  is  successfully  mined  in  the  Tula- 
meen  district,  and  deposits  of  silver-lead  ores 
are  being  developed  at  Summit  City.  The 
largest  town  in  the  valley  is  Merritt,  situated 
in  the  coal-producing  district,  and  with  a 
population  of  about   1,000. 

With  the  Nicola  Valley  this  cursory 
description  of  the  southern  valleys  of 
British  Columbia  ends.  There  still  re- 
mains a  section  of  the  southern  mainland 
to  be  dealt  with,  however,  and  one  that 
is  of  prime  importance.  The  immediate 
hinterland  of  Vancouver  is  the  scene  of  a 
very  great  deal  of  intensive  farEiiing,  and 
small  farms  of  5  and  10  acres  abound 
everywhere.  The  cities  of  \'ancouver  and 
New  Westminster  afford  a  ready  market 
for  all  farm  produce,  of  which  every  variety 
is  grown.  The  soil  of  the  Fraser  Valley  is 
rich,  especially  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Delta  country,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river. 
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The  l.ilter  consists  of  reclaimed  land,  .'o 
miles  of  dykes  having  been  erected  to  keep 
the  sea  in  check.  D.iiry  farming  is  most 
prolltable,  and  hun<lre<ls  of  thousands  of 
gallons  of  milk  are  shipped  eveiv  year  to 
various  markets.  The  population  of  llii-. 
district  is  very  cosmopolitan,  m.uiy  Imuo- 
pean  races  mingling  with  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Indian. 

Between  New  Westminster  .inil  Spences 
Bridge,  the  point  at  which  the  Nicola 
Valley  is  entered,  there  .ire  several 
nourishing  communities  dependent  upon 
agriculture,  lumbering,  mining,  and  in  at 
least  one  case,  fishing,  or  the  allied  industry 
of  salmon  canning.  About  24  miles  from 
Vancouver  is  Port  Hammond, around  which 
many  dairy  farms  llourish  and  large  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  potatoes  are  raised.  On 
the  higher  lands  fruit  farms  take  the  pl.ice 
of  the  pasture  fields,  the  trees  be.iring 
abundantly  without  the  .aid  of  irrigation. 
Much  the  s.ime  may  be  said  of  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mission  Cily  and  Agassiz. 
The  latter  place  is  the  site  of  an  important 
experimental  farm  conducted  by  tlic 
Dominion  (iovernnienl  and  through  which 
much  has  been  learnt  of  the  agricultur;il 
possibilities  of  South- Western  British 
Columbia.  Near  Agassiz  is  situated  Har- 
rison Lake,  a  popular  tourist  rcsorl,  and, 
on  account  of  its  hot  springs,  a  favourite 
retreat  of  invalids  and  people  suffering 
from  rheumatism.  A  salmon  hatchery  is 
situated  on  the  lake  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  on  the  continent. 

Some  50  miles  from  Vancouver  is  the 
city  of  Chilliwack,  founded  many  years  ago 
by  the  pioneers  of  the  first  gold  rush  and 
now  containing  some  2,000  inhabitants, 
Chilliwack  is  the  home  of  the  market 
gardener  and  the  small  farmer,  who  are 
able  to  market  their  products  with  reason- 
able ease  in  the  city  of  Vancouver  by 
means  of  an  electric  railway  which  links 
up  the  two  places.  Both  Chilliwack  and 
Port  Hammond  are  favourite  resorts  with 
sportsmen,  cougar,  bear,  and  deer  being 
numerous  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  the  valley  abounding  with  pheasants, 
duck,  snipe,  and  grouse.  Two  small  com- 
munities that  should  be  mentioned  are 
Stevestoii  and  Coquitlam.  The  former  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  fishing  and  canning 
industry,  the  "  Sockcyc  "  salmon  being  taken 
from  the  Fraser  River  in  great  numbers. 
Coquitlam  is  interesting  as  the  scene  of 
railway  operations  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  a  resultant  "  boom  " 
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111  u>  real  t'>i.iti-.  I'lUl  M.inii  ,iUo  ili>L-rvc> 
notice  .IS  n  disliibutiiij;  aiul  ^hippinj^  point 
upon  llic  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 

Situated  some  12  miles  cast  of  Vancouver 
is  the  city  of  New  Westminster,  whicli, 
l\v  virtue  of  its  position  on  the  Fraser 
Kivcr,  may  be  nnmhered  anton};  the  ports 
of  Hritish  Columbia.  Now  Westminster 
is  much  older  than  the  city  in  the  shadow 
of  which  it  lies,  and  has  historical  associa- 
tions and  a  past  of  political  importance 
which  Vancouver  cannot  boast.  When 
founded  by  Colonel  Moody  in  1851)  it 
was  given  the  name  of  (Jueeiisboroiigh, 
a  title  afterwards  modified  to  yueen- 
borough,  and  on  July  so.  1851),  changed 
completely  to  New  Westminster.  Hcl'ore 
the  union  of  the  Crown  colonies  of  \'an- 
couvcr  Island  and  Hritish  Columbia,  New 
Westminster  was  the  capital  city  of  the 
latter,  and  for  some  years  the  affairs  of 
the  mainland  were  administered  from  that 
city.  With  the  union  of  the  two  colonies, 
however,  the  necessity  arose  of  choosing 
between  New  Westminster  and  Victoria 
;is  the  seat  of  government  for  united 
British  Columbia,  the  choice ,  eventually 
falling  on  Victoria.  Thus  New  West- 
minster was  deprived  of  much  of  its 
political  importance  at  an  early  date. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  city  has 
continued  to  progress,  and  a  commercial 
eminence,  undreamed  of  in  the  carlv  years 
of  its  history,  has  been  attained.  Its 
population  has  increased  at  limes  rapidly 
and  at  times  slowly,  and  now  stands  at 
about  16,000.  Viewed  from  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Fraser  River,  which  at  tliis 
point  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  the  city 
presents  a  pleasing  aspect.  Beyond  the 
h.irbour,  mercantile  and  residential  build- 
ings, interspersed  with  green  spaces  and 
small  groves  of  magnificent  trees,  rise 
gradually  up  the  sloping  face  of  the  liill. 
There  are  many  beautiful  houses  in  New- 
Westminster,  many  of  them  standing  in 
their  own  grounds,  in  whicii  fruit  trees 
and  lilac  and  other  flowering  shrubs  are 
cvervwhere  conspicuous.  In  the  business 
section  one  is  struck,  in  the  daytime,  with 
the  breadth  of  the  main  streets,  and  at 
night  with  the  brilliancy  with  which  they 
•ire  liglitcd. 

The  claim  of  New  Westminster  to  future 
greatness  as  a  port  is  based  on  the  naviga- 
bility of  the  Lower  Fraser  River  for  large 
vessels  and  the  excellent  harbourage  that 
the  river  affords  at  New  Westminster. 
For  some  time  work  has  been  in  progress 


by  which  the  harbour  will  be  deepenetl 
and  better  wharf.ige  facilities  proviileil. 
.-\t  present  the  depth  of  water  along  the 
wharves  varies  from  35  to  ^o  ft  ,  and  about 
(h)  wharves  have  been  built.  In  connection 
with  the  harbour  may  be  mentioned  the 
steel  bridge  spanning  the  Fraser  River. 
This  great  structure  cost  about  81.000,000 
to  build  and  lonlains  ^,ono  tons  of  steel. 
It  is  ii,<)So  ft.  long,  the  main  span  being 
380  ft.  in  length.  Afl'ording  as  it  docs 
.1  means  of  communication  between  New 
Westminster  and  the  south  bank  of  the 
Fraser,  its  importance  to  the  locality  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  whilst  the 
development  of  the  new  town  nl  I'oil 
Mann  iiiuler  the  auspices  of  the  Caii.idi.m 
Northern  Railway  must  in  the  future  add 
considerably  to  the  Iraflic  thai  it  carries. 

.■\bout  three  miles  from  New  West- 
minster is  one  of  the  laigest  individual 
industries  on  the  British  portion  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  FVaser  Mills  being  able 
to  turn  out  in  a  working  day  of  10  liouts 
from  350,000  10  450,000  ft.  of  luniber.  Not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  these  mills 
is  the  manner  in  which  labour  is  obi  allied 
and  kept,  a  large  proportion  of  the  hands 
being  brought  from  Ouebcc  and  houses 
rented  to  tlie  married  men  at  the  exceed- 
ingly low  rental  of  $15  a  month,  l-'or  tlie 
bachelors  an  excellent  hotel  has  been  built 
where  board  and  lodging  may  be  had 
at  an  inclusive  rale  of  95. 50  to  86  50  a 
week.  These  conveniences,  taken  in  con- 
junction witli  a  good  rate  of  wages,  make 
for  the  contentment  of  the  employees,  and 
the  mills  are  rarely  handicapped  by  reason 
of  a  shortage  of  labour  or  dissension 
between   the   men  and   their   employers. 

North  of  the  southern  valleys  is  the  vast 
region  known  as  the  Northern  Interior 
district.  This  is  a  part  of  Britisli  Columbia 
that  has  attracted  and  is  liolduig  the  atten- 
tion of  Ihous.mds  of  people  who,  .is  investors 
or  settlers,  have  an  interest  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  years  to  come  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  its  yield  of  minerals,  timber,  and 
agricultural  produce  will  even  exceed  tliat 
of  the  fertile  and  prolific  southern  valleys. 
For  the  moment  the  district  is  interesting 
on  two  main  counts— the  construction  of 
the  (irand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
throwing  open  for  "  honiesteading "  pur- 
poses of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  the  Peace  River  country.  The  two 
matters  are  not  unconnected,  since  both 
will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  eacli 
oiher,  the   railway   looking    lo   the    Peace 
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River  combine  for  a  part  of  its  traffic 
and  the  f.irmeis  looking  to  the  railway  lo 
transport  their  grain  to  ni.irkel. 

The  land  referred  to  in  the  I'e.ii  e  K'ivei 
country  is  situated  in  the  valley  ol  th.il 
river  and  is  contiguous  to  the  Alberta 
boundary.  It  cont.iins  some  •",, 500,000 
acres,  and  1  .■  liiwii^lnps  have  now  lieeii 
surveyed  ami  thinwn  open  lor  sellleinent. 
On  the  southern  limits  is  the  already  well- 
known  Ponce  Coupe  prairie,  where  ioo,ixk) 
acres  have  been  surveyed  for  homestcadiiig, 
though  so  far  but  very  few  settlers  have 
established  themselves  there.  To  the 
north-west  of  this  settleineiil  llie  land  iN 
liigelv  covered  by  bush,  and  iie.ir  to 
Culbaik  River,  which  runs  north  to  the 
Peace,  tlieie  is  a  considerable  belt  of 
spruce.  On  the  western  limits  of  the  blcjck 
is  Hudson  s  Hope,  to  which  immense 
bodies  of  coal  are  adjacent,  while  almost 
due  e.ist  fioni  Hudson's  Hope  and  in 
the  ceiilre  of  the  block  is  F'ort  .St.  jolin. 
North  of  this  point  there  are  considerable 
stretches  of  woodland  prairie,  or  oiieii 
spaces  amid  the  bush,  some  fairly  large 
lakes,  and  more  good  spruce  until  the 
swanipv  tree-covered  land  whicli  stretches 
to  the  Nelson  River  is  reached.  The  white 
population  ill  this  district  is  as  scanty  as 
at  Police  Coupe,  for  none  of  the  land  there 
has  yet  been  surveyed  for  homcsteading. 
It  is  mainly  the  home  of  a  section  of  the 
Beaver  tribe  of  Indians. 

Outside  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Peace  River  block  the  land  is  mainly  bush 
covered,  save  in  the  river  valleys.  To  the 
south  of  the  block  the  country,  though 
having  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  the 
railway  routes,  is  marred  from  an  agricul- 
tural standpoint  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
broken  country  and  actual  foothills  of  the 
mountains.  Hence  it  may  be  taken  tliat 
of  all  llie  1.111(1  ill  that  part  of  British 
Columbia  lying  east  of  the  Rockies  the 
best  is  owned  by  the  Dominion  (lovern- 
ment  and  is  included  in  the  Peace  River 
block. 

The  Norlherii  Interior  district  i-,  entered 
from  Ashcroft  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacilic  Railway,  and  for  many 
miles  the  journey  lies  along  the  historic 
Cariboo  road.  This  road  was  first  con- 
structed in  1863  by  the  Royal  Knginecrs, 
and  since  then  has  been  tlie  main  artery 
connecting  Southern  British  Columbia  with 
the  more  northerly  districts.  This  was  the 
road  traversed  by  an  army  of  gold-seekers 
who  chose  an  overland  route  to  the  Vuko'" 
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•jold-ticKI  ill  lliu  exciting  days  of  "ijS.  For 
Ihe  lirsl  150  miles  of  its  course  the  Cariboo 
ro;id  runs  through  an  extensive  and  ini- 
porlant  stock-rai>ing  country  in  vvhicit 
larjie  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  are  raised. 
The  ranches  in  tlie  Lillooet  district,  as 
it  is  called,  are  very  larjje.  far  larj;er  than 
the  ranches  in  the  southern  valleys,  and 
the  ranchers  are  mainly  very  prosperous 
men.  Many  of  them  are  Knj;lishmen  of 
means — some  of  the  scions  of  Kngland's 
nobility.  Hut  the  district  m,\v  not  neces- 
s;»rily  remain  a  cattlc-raisiiijj  country. 
Already  on  the  bottoms  and  lower  benches, 
where  irrijjation  is  possible,  there  may 
be  seen  many  hundreds  of  .icres  sown 
to  oats,  roots,  vegetables,  and  hay. 
Much  of  the  h.irvest  is,  of  course,  devoted 
to  feeding  stock,  and  the  quantities  that 
leave  the  district  arc  very  small.  There 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  immediate 
extension  of  the  acreage  under  crop, 
although  a  railw.iy  is  to  be  constructed 
from  Vancouver  tlirough  the  town  of  Lillooet 
to  the  town  of  Fort  George.  It  is  not 
likely  that  stock  raising  will  be  so  exten- 
sively displaced  in  favour  of  grain  growing 
as  in  Saskatchewan.  In  many  places  the 
land  lies  too  high  to  admit  of  irrigation 
and  consequently  is  not  likely  ever  to 
be  devoted  to  anything  but  stock  raising. 
Lillooet  is  the  only  town  worthy  of  notice, 
although  Clinton  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
recording  office  for  the  surrounding  mining 
division.  Lillooet  has  a  population  of 
about  500,  and  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
hunting  centre  and  mining  camp.  It  is 
situated  about  35  miles  nearly  due  west 
of  Ashcroft  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  main 
line,  the  latter  town  being  important  as 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Cariboo 
road.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  Lillooet  lie  the  Chilcotin  plains, 
another  extensive  grazing  country. 

The  Cariboo  road  reaches  the  Fraser 
at  Soda  Creek,  which  lies  immediateh' 
above  the  impassable  "  Devil's  Canon," 
the  southern  limit  of  navigation  on  the 
Upper  Fraser.  Stern -wheeled  steamers 
run  regularly  between  Soda  Creek  and 
Fort  George,  calling  at  Quesnel,  through 
which  place  the  road  also  runs.  Quesnel 
is  the  centre  of  a  stock-raising  country 
and  also  the  shopping  centre  for  a  com- 
munity partly  engaged  in  cereal  growing. 
Trapping  is  also  carried  on  in  the  district. 
Fifty  miles  due  east  of  Quesnel  is  Barker- 
ville,  an  important  gold-mining  centre, 
and  the  site  of  the  government  offices  of 


the   district.      Markervillc   also    m.iik>    liie 
terminus  of  the  Cariboo  road. 

.\  ferry  crosses  the  Fraser  at  Quesnel, 
and  thence  the  overland  telegr.iph  trail 
runs  to  naw>oii  City  on  the  Yukon, 
passing  en  roiile  l''oit  Fraser  on  the 
Xechaco  River,  ll.i/ellon  on  the  Skcena 
River,  and  continuing  par.illel  to  the  coast 
though  many  miles  inland.  Between 
Quesnel  and  Fort  George  stretch  100 
nnles  of  river,  with  two  bad  places  to  be 
negotiated  at  the  Black  water  and  Fort 
George  Canons.  Navigation  is  fairly 
regular  from  May  to  November,  with  the 
exception  of  stoppages  due  to  higli  water 
in  June  and  July. 

.■\bout  40  miles  from  Quesnel  the  Black- 
water  River  is  passed,  along  which 
Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1793  made  his 
way  to  Bella  Co.ila.  The  country  through 
which  this  part  of  the  river  passes  is 
very  sparsely  peopled,  the  greater  part 
being  timbered.  Most  of  it  lias  already 
been  pre-empted  by  speculators  and 
realty  companies,  a  state  of  affairs  wliicli 
cannot  be  regarded  as  beneficial,  since  it 
must  necessarily  retard  agriculture  develop- 
ment by  rendering  the  land  available  only 
to  such  people  as  can  afford  to  pay  a 
much  larger  price  than  required  under 
pre-emption  conditions,  'i'he  price  at 
which  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  George  is  now  held  varies  from  $10 
to  825  an  acre,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
by  an  experienced  settler  that  the  capital 
required  to  commence  farming  in  the 
district  is  at  least  82,000.  It  is  owing 
to  the  lack  of  free  land  and  of  transpor- 
tation facilities — the  latter,  however,  being 
purely  a  temporary  condition — that  so  few 
settlers  are  engaged  in  farming  operations. 
In  fact,  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  summer 
of  191 1  there  existed  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles  of  Fort  George  only  some  50  people 
actualh-  engaged  on  the  land. 

Fort  George  itself  has  recently  been 
receiving  much  attention.  I'ntil  the 
advent  of  the  surveyors  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  line  from  Edmonton  to 
Prince  Rupert  there  stood  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Fraser  nothing  but 
a  Hudson's  Bay  post,  around  wliich 
clustered  an  Indian  "rancheree"  or  settle- 
ment. To-day  the  railroad  has  reached 
Fort  George,  and  two  towns  have  arisen 
bordering  this  Indian  reserve.  One  lialf- 
mile  to  the  south  of  it,  situated  on  the 
Fraser,  and  containing,  according  to  the 
census  of  191 1,  340  people,  is  South  Fort 
7.^6 


George.  The  other  selllenienl  is  registered 
as  Fort  George,  and  stands  on  .i  level 
beach  above  the  Ncchaco,  some  iluee  miles 
from  the  jimctinn  of  that  stream  with  llie 
Fi.isei.  In  1911  it  li.id  a  pnpul.itinn  of 
140,  which,  however,  has  considci.dily 
incrca--ed  since  then. 

North  of  Fort  George,  willi  the  exi.L|iliiin 
of  Ihe  Peace  River  country,  little  is  known 
of  British  Columbia.  On  Governnienl 
maps  it  is  marked  "  unexplored,"  and  few 
but  Indians,  Hudson's  Bay  Conipaiiy's 
servants,  or  an  occasional  trapper  or 
prospector  have  ever  entered  it.  The 
Peace  River  country,  however,  has  been 
much  more  widely  explored.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  eastern  section  having  already  been 
described  in  an  earlier  par.igraph.  West 
of  tlie  mountains  the  land  is  crossed  by 
other  mountain  ranges,  and  offers  .it 
present  more  scope  for  miiier.il  develop- 
ment than  for  agricultural  settleiiKnt, 
Settled  coinmunitics  are  few  and  far 
between.  In  fact,  one  might  travel  for 
days  on  end  without  encountering  a  single 
person.  A  few  farms  exist  at  Giscombe, 
a  tiny  hamlet  on  tlie  Fraser,  41  miles  from 
Fort  George,  and  a  few  pioneers  will  be 
found  leading  a  solitary  existence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Summit  Lake. 

Summit  Lake  forms  the  source  of  the 
Crooked  River,  so  named  by  reason  of  its 
tortuous  course.  This  stream  links  up  a 
series  of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Mcleod  Lake,  distant  from  Summit  Lake 
80  miles.  A  trading  station  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  founded  here  in  1808 
by  Simon  Fraser,  and  still  exists.  The 
point  is  of  some  strategic  value,  for  a 
trail  runs  south-westerly  to  Fort  St.  James, 
and  from  there  Fort  George  or  Hazelton 
may  be  reached.  North-westerly  railway 
routes  have  been  surveyed  through  the 
Pine  Pass,  which  is  a  short  cut  through 
the  Rockies  and  leads  to  the  plateau 
beyond. 

Out  of  Mcleod  Lake  drains  the  Pack 
River,  its  course  often  broken  by  rapids, 
and  navigable  only  by  small  boats  and 
canoes.  Both  this  stream  and  the  Crooked 
River  arc  alive  with  fish,  including  several 
varieties  of  trout,  together  with  chub  and 
whitefish.  On  tlie  Crooked  River  numbers 
of  beavers  exist.  The  Pack  eventually 
joins  the  Parsnip,  a  stream  which  is  also 
fed  by  the  Nation,  an  especially  swift 
river  even  among  these  northern  streams. 
All   these   rivers    contain   gold,   and    their 
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v.illi-\>,  tlii>ii_i;li  ii;irii>vv,  loiit.un  ui.my 
thous;iiids  of  aero  of  ciiltivahli.-  land.  The 
l'.irsnip  eventually  joins  the  Kinlay,  their 
conllueiicv  niaikini;  '' ■■  ■■""■"'  v<!"viii  <•{ 
the  Peace  Kiver. 

Diit  while  all  llu^e  it\ei>  ami  llieir 
valleys  will  no  doubt  l>e  more  widely 
utilised  in  the  distant  future  they  arc  not 
at  present  of  much  economic  importance. 
The  valleys  lying  to  the  west  of  Fori 
Cieurge  cannot  be  dismissed  in  such  words, 
however.  These  valleys  lie  niamly  along 
the  route  that  will  be  followed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  I'acilic  Railway,  and 
although  the  population  is  very  scattered 
now,  there  should  be  a  large  inlUi.x  of 
settlers  and  a  greater  continuity  of  settle- 
ment as  the  railroad  progresses. 

The  first  valley  west  of  Fort  George  is 
that  of  the  Chilako  Kiver,  and  from  the 
luxuriant  manner  in  wliich  the  wild  vege- 
tation is  everywhere  growing,  and  the 
almost  unprecedented  height  reached  by 
the  natural  grasses,  it  can  only  be  inferred 
that  the  \-alley  is  one  of  singular  fertility. 
Although  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  timber 
it  is  largely  of  a  light  variety,  and  easily 
cleared. 

From  here  to  Frascr  Lake  the  country 
is  fairly  level  and  most  of  it  as  fertile  as 
the  Chilako  Valley.  The  Necliaco  Valley 
cont;uns  large  areas  of  agricultural  land, 
as  does  the  country  which  comprises  the 
valley  of  the  Kndako  Kiver.  In  the  latter 
small  fruits  llourish  abundantiv,  attaining 
a  size  and  quality  wliich  make  it  amply 
evident  that  at  any  rate  the  hardier  varieties 
of  fruit  could  be  cultivated  here  with 
success.  -A  number  of  farmers  have 
already  started  clearing  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fran(;ois  Lake,  as  well  as  in 
the  fine  stretch  of  arable  land  between 
it  and  Babinc  Lake. 

To  the  west  of  Babinc  Lake  is  the 
Bulkeley  Valley,  the  finest  of  all  the 
valleys  in  this  part  of  British  Columbia. 
It  is  excellently  suited  for  cereal  growing 
and  vegetables,  while  the  hardier  fruits 
thrive  well.  As  a  dairy  country  it  could 
scarcely  be  excelled.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  vallev  contains  about  20o,coo  acres  of 
first-class  arable  land.  Two  small  towns 
have  already  been  established  and  given 
the  names  of  Tel-kwa  and  Aldermere. 
Both  are  merely  a  collection  of  straggling 
frame  buildings,  but  the  surrounding  mount 
tains  teem  with  minerals  of  all  descriptions, 
lead,  silver,  and  coal  predominating,  and 
they  sliould  eventually  become    important 


inMinig  centres.  Fiont  .Mtlei mere  a  wagon 
lo.id  runs  to  llazeltoii,  the  largest  and 
most  important  community  between  Fort 
George  and  I'rince  K'upirt.  It  was  origi- 
ii.dly  a  Hudson's  Bay  post,  and  being  at 
the  he.td  of  navigation  on  the  Skeena 
Kiver.  is  a  distributing  point  lor  the  wlmle 
of  the  Bulkeley  Valley.  It  is  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ki^piox 
Valley,  yet  another  belt  of  extremely  fertile 
land.  In  the  extreme  north-west  of  the 
Northern  Interior  district  is  the  town  of 
Atlin,  on  the  east  side  of  Allin  Lake,  anil 
35  miles  south  of  the  Yukon  boundary. 
Atlin  has  a  population  of  about  Ooo,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  placer  gold-mining 
district  of  considerable  importance. 

From  Hazellon  the  Skeena  Kiver  Hows 
on  its  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  through 
country  varied  in  character  and  often 
densely  wooded.  There  is,  however,  much 
land  that  is  well  suited  for  agriculluial 
purposes,  the  Kitsumkalim  Valley  being 
exceptionally  fertile.  In  this  nook  of  the 
Cascades  there  is  room  on  the  bench  l.mds 
for  thousands  of  settlers,  and  pioneer 
farmers  have  raised  cherries,  pears,  apples, 
and  plums  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
produce  a  most  encouraging  profit.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Kailway  has  already 
been  built  many  miles  up  the  Skeena  from 
Prince  Kupert,  and  as  soon  as  its  comple- 
tion gives  direct  communication  from  the 
east  and  obviates  the  long  journey  via 
Vancouver,  the  valley  should  be  rapidly 
settled.  The  Skeena  Kiver  is  exceptionally 
well  stocked  with  salmon,  and  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  river  various  salmon 
canneries  are  in  operation. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  River,  and 
situated  on  Kaien  Island,  is  the  port  of 
Prince  Kupert,  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Kailway.  Prince 
Kupert  has  not  been  evolved  from  an  early 
settlement  or  trading  post  as  have  many 
Canadian  towns.  Prince  Kupert  was  de- 
liberately chosen  by  the  officials  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  as  the  ter- 
minus of  their  line.  The  town,  however, 
had  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
terminus.  It  had  to  be  a  port  capable 
of  harbouring  the  largest  of  ocean-going 
lines.  Before  the  site  of  Prince  Kupert 
was  chosen  many  other  places  were  in- 
spected. In  some  particular  or  other  they 
all  failed  to  present  the  required  essentials. 
Prince  Kupert,  however,  was  a  solitary 
exception.  Its  hinterland  is  such  that  the 
rails  can  be  brought  to  the  town  without 


serious  devi.ilions  from  a  duect  course 
and  without  having  to  cioss  the  mountains 
by  severe  gradients,  lis  h.ubimr  could 
scarcely  be  more  suit.ibie.  Land  lo(.lacl 
and  spacious,  it  is  over  14  miles  in  kiiglli 
and  j.ooofl.  in  width  ,it  its  narrowest  poMil, 
the  entrance.  At  low-water  the  mininiiini 
depth  is  over  30  II..  thll^  alfording  accom- 
modation  for  Miodern  vessels. 

Siitislied  that  I'rince  Kupert  offered  the 
best  facilities  for  their  purposes,  the  rail- 
way company  obtained  in  11)05  •'  g'^'ul  of 
10.000  acres  of  land,  and  later  pnichased 
14,000  acres  of  Indian  reserve  land,  the 
town  site  thus  consisting  of  24,000  acres. 
It  was  not  mill!  i</n)  that  this  site  was 
liiLilly  divided  inlo  Iniilding  plots  anil 
put  upon  the  market,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  city  is  growing  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  population 
is  now  fast  approaching  10,000. 

Having  subdivided  the  town  site  and 
installed  an  exceptionally  fine  ciiuipment 
of  public  utilities,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Kailway  Company  turned  their  attenlion 
to  the  preparation  of  the  harbour  for  future 
shipping.  A  large  dry  dock  was  com- 
menced, towards  the  cost  of  which  the 
Dominion  Government  guaranteed  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  82,000,000,  and  wharves 
were  erected  both  by  the  railway  and  lliu 
Provincial  Government. 

Prince  Rupert  is  aheady  a  port  of  local 
importance.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  boats, 
which  make  regular  trips  to  .Vlaska,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  and  Union 
Steamship  Company  have  also  organized 
a  service.  In  addition  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  boats,  the  Prince  Rupert  and  llie 
I'rince  George,  afford  a  favourite  means 
of  reaching  the  northern  town,  and  make 
bi-weekly  trips  from  Seattle,  calling  at 
Vancouver  en  route.  Prince  Kupert  is 
also  the  port  from  which  large  quantities 
of  fish  caught  in  the  waters  wasliing  the 
shores  of  the  Queen  Cli.irlotte  Islands  arc 
transhipped  to  other  markets. 

North  of  the  Skeena  Valley  is  tlie  valley 
of  the  Naas,  where  wide  stretches  of  land 
extend  far  back  from  the  river,  and,  by 
virtue  of  their  soil,  are  especially  suited  for 
mixed  farming.  Much  of  the  land  is  clear 
of  timber,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  could  be  cleared  at  low  cost, 
being  but  lightly  wooded.  In  the  upper 
portions  of  the  valley  mining  is  the 
principal  industry.  Silver,  lead,  and 
copper-gold   ores  are  found,    while  in  the 
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extremo  north    are    the    anthracite    coal- 
liclds  of  the  t'lrouiulhojj  Mounlain,  covering 
an  area  of  i.otx)  square  miles.     To  tlic  west 
of   the   valley   is   the   celebrated    I'ortlaiiil 
Canal,  down    the    middle  of  which    runs 
the  International  Iwundary  line  separating 
Alaska  from  British  Colnnihia.     The  Port- 
land Canal  reaches  inland  from  the  Tacilic 
for  nearly  60  ntilcs,  and  averages  al>out  one 
mile  in  width,  with  deep  water  throughout 
its  entire  course.     The    facilities   it   offers 
for  navigation    render  it   of  great    impor- 
tance, as  many  of  the  mines  are  situated 
right   on   its  border,  and    the   cheap    and 
rapid    transportation  is  an   asset   of   value 
to  the  mine  owners.    Those  mines  which 
are  situ.iled    at    some  distance   from   the 
water    are    reached    by    a    short    railway 
known   as    the    Canadian    Norlh-Kastern, 
and    although    they    are    not    so    happily 
placed   as    the    mines   contiguous    to    the 
c.m.U,  they  nevertheless  have   a  consider- 
able advantage  as  regards  transport  over 
manv    miner.1l    fields    that   have    hitherto 
attracted   greater   attention.     At  the  held 
of  the   canal   is   the  town  of  Stewart,  the 
most  northerly  port  of  British  Columbia,  and 
a  mining  town  of  prominence.  Development 
work  is  carried  on  at  about  30  properties  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  of  which  is 
rich  in  minerals,  consisting  mainly  of  silver, 
gold,  lead,  and  copper. 

The  country  between  Prince  Rupert  and 
Vancouver  is  very  different  from  that  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Company's   port.      It    may    be    described 
briefly  as  one   huge  timber    belt,  sparsely 
populated,    and    largely    unknown.     Here 
and  there  along  the  coast  are  found  small 
communities  engaged  in    fishing  and   log- 
ging, as  at    Rivers    Inlet.     With    a    few 
exceptions  the  country  is  not  suitable  for 
farming.     The    exceptions    are    found    in 
the  Kilimaat  Valley,  in  a  region  of  about 
14,000  acres  at   the   back   of  Bella  Coola, 
in  a  smaller  area  on  Wakeman  Sound,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kingcomc  River.     On 
some  of  the  islands  off  the  coast,  notably 
on    Porcher     Island,   arc    tracts    of    land 
capable   of    supporting    flocks    of     sheep. 
The  only  town  worthy  of  mention  is  Bella 
Coola,  a   place    with   some  pretensions  to 
future   importance   as   a   port,  pretensions 
which  are  based  on  the  comparatively  easy 
gradients    offered  by  the  mountain  at  its 
back,  and  the  sheltered  nature  of  a  fairly 
capacious  harbour. 

The  journey  from  Vancouver  to  Prince 
Rupert    is    one    that    always    affords    the 


Ir.iveller  pleasure,  as  the  inl.uul  channel 
followed  avoids  rough  seas,  while  Ihe 
scenery  of  the  mainland  on  one  side  and 
Ihe  munerous  small  islands  on  Ihe  other 
are  a  source  of  continual  wonder  and 
delight.  The  mainland  coast  is  indented 
with  precipitous  liords  running  many  miles 
inhuul,  and  which  have  earned  for  thai 
part  of  the  province  Ihe  title  of  the 
"  Norway  "  of  America. 

Vancouver    Island    is   reached    by    boat 
from  Vancouver,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it   is   not   even    more   attractive    than    the 
mainland.     The  majesty  of  the  niounlains 
is  lacking,   but    there   is   a   certain    charm 
which  the  mainland  does  not  possess.    Tlie 
scenery  is  more  akin  to  that  of  the  prettier 
parts  of  Kngland,  the  meadows,  woodland, 
and     patches     of     rolling    downs     being 
strongly   reminiscent    of    Sussex   or    some 
of     the     other     counties     bordering     the 
southern    coast    of    Great    Britain.     This, 
together  with  the  equable  climate,  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  strong  attraction 
which  the  island  possesses  for  Englishmen. 
There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  Nortli 
.Vnierican  continent  which  can  vie  in   the 
variety  and  extent  of  its  natural  resources 
with  this  part  of  British  Columbia.     More 
coal   is   mined  on  the  island  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  province,  and  yet  experts 
agree  that  the  vast  deposits  are  as  yet  only 
scratched.      There    are    few   localities    in 
which    large   deposits   of    copper    are    not 
found,   frequently   with    some   addition   of 
silver    and    gold-bearing   rock.     The    iron 
deposits   are    immense,   but    hitlierto    have 
been   practically  untouched.      Ouartz   and 
placer  gold  have  been  intermittently  mined 
for   many  years,  while    huge  quantities  of 
marble,  granite,  and  other  building  stones 
are    found.     The   supplies   of    timber    are 
almost  ine.xhaustible.     It  is  estimated  that 
there   is   sufficient  standing   merchantable 
timber,   mainly   fir    and   cedar,   to   supply 
1,000,000,000  ft.  annually  for  the  next  100 
years. 

.Agriculturally  the  island  is  more  im- 
portant for  fruit  growing,  dairying,  and 
poultry  (arming  than  for  the  raising  of 
cereals.  Such  fruits  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  prunes,  and  quinces  thrive 
everywhere,  while  in  a  few  places  peaches 
and  grapes  are  successfully  grown.  Most 
of  the  development,  both  agricultural  and 
otherwise,  has  been  in  the  south-eastern 
section  of  the  island,  the  only  part  where 
a  railway  has  hitherto  been  operating. 
With  the  exception  of  Victoria,  the 
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largest  town  on  the  island  is  Nananno,  a 
city  of  some  ii,ixk>  people.  The  chief 
industry  is  coal-mining,  which  has  been 
carrieil  on  in  the  district  since  1S51,  llu- 
year  in  which  Ihe  Hudson's  Bay  Com  pans 
sank  the  first  shaft  on  the  site  now  occn 
pied  by  one  of  the  principal  warehouses. 
At  that  time  Nanaimo  was  known  as  Col- 
villelown,  and  only  possessed  a  population 
of  about  41)  or  50  Three  years  later  Ihe 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  brought  out  Irom 
luigl.tnd  a  parly  of  Staffordshire  miners, 
,ind  coalmining  has  ever  since  been  Ihe 
mainstay  of  the  town.  The  revenue 
derived  from  this  mineral,  however,  lias 
been  substanlially  augmented  by  Ihe 
development  of  Ihe  lumber  industiy,  the 
surrounding  forests  having  induced  a 
number  of  companies  to  commence  log- 
ging operations  there.  Nanaimo  is  also 
the  seat  of  an  important  branch  of  the 
fishing  induslry,  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
herrings  being  exported  every  year. 

The  harbour,  pretly  and  cap.icious,  ac- 
commodates the  largest  vessels,  many  of 
which  use  Nanaimo  as  a  coaling  port.  For 
tliis  purpose  large  wharves  have  been 
erected  and  equipped  with  the  necessary 
machinery  to  allow  ships  to  take  on  coal 
easily  and  expeditiously.  The  town  is  con- 
nected with  Vancouver  by  a  daily  service 
of  steamboats,  and  with  Victoria  by  the 
Esquinialt  and  Nanaimo  Railway. 

Between  Nanaimo  and  Victoria  there  are 
several  places  of  interest.  One  of  them  is 
Ladysmith,  named  after  the  town  in  South 
Africa  wliich  cost  Great  Britain  the  lives  of 
many  of  her  finest  soldiers  in  the  second 
Boer  War.  Many  of  the  streets  bear  the 
names  of  famous  generals  who  marred  or 
made  their  names  in  that  great  struggle. 
Like  Nanaimo,  the  town  is  very  largely 
dependent  upon  coal-mining,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  4,000  inhabitants  being 
engaged  in  that  industry.  Rich  deposits 
of  iron  and  copper  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  while  many  trees  are 
annually  felled  and  sawed  into  logs  by  a 
number  of  lumber  companies.  The  town 
also  boasts  a  good  harbour. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Ladysmith  is  the 
little  town  of  Duncan,  a  place  of  infinite 
charm  and  the  chosen  home  of  a  colony  of 
English  people.  Duncan  has  probably  a 
greater  proportion  of  Englishmen  among 
its  inhabUants  than  any  other  place  in 
British  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
Wallachin,  a  tiny  hamlet  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  P.iciiic  Railway.     It  is  the 
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spot  f>itr  f.iiilUiui  lor  il.iuy  .tiul  pi'iilliy 
fanning,  and  much  is  expected  from  tlic 
fruit  ranches  planted  in  the  neiRhbourinj; 
Cinvichan  Valley.  Four  larjic  lakes— 
Cowichan,  Shawiiigan,  \}uamicliaii.  ami 
Somcnos  —  arc  favourite  resorts  with 
campers  picnic  parties,  and  sportsmen, 
while  at  Koksilat  a  country  club,  sniall 
hut  excellently  appointed,  has  In-cn  estab- 
lished. 

North  of  Xanaimo  the  island  is  largely 
inidevelopcd,  the  greater  part  being  in  an 
entirely  primitive  slate.  A  few  settlements 
may  be  found,  however,  notably  at  Comox 
and  Cumberland.  Uoth  places  are  situated 
ill  di>lricts  rich  in  coal  and  otlier  minerals, 
while  the  bottom  lands  in  the  Comox 
region  arc  already  famous  as  a  dairying 
country.  Kodder  crops  grow  .abundantly, 
and  in  consequence  not  a  few  Percheron 
and  Clydesdale  horses  arc  raised  there.  At 
Cumberland,  however,  the  farming  industry 
is  practically  non-e.xistent,  the  town  being 
entirely  dependent  upon  coal  and  timber,  of 
which  commodities  there  .are  v.ast  supplies. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  a 
few  scattered  communities  are  eng.aged  in 
mining,  lumbering,  and  fishing,  but  agri- 
culture has  hitherto  received  but  scant 
.attention.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  f.acilities  for  marketing  f.arm 
produce,  the  unsettled  nature  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  to 
the  excessive  rainfall  frequently  experi- 
enced. That  the  latter,  however,  does  not 
exercise  a  deleterious  effect  on  certain 
branches  of  farming  is  proved  by  the 
results  obtained  by  pioneer  farmers.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  fruit  grow- 
ing and  dairy  farming  will  prove  profitable 
as  soon  as  the  markets  are  brought  nearer 
by  the  railway. 

.At  the  head  of  the  most  northerly  of  the 
many  inlets  on  the  west  coast  is  Quatsino, 
a  fishing  port  off  which  large  quantities  of 
herring  and  halibut  are  obtained.  The 
country  at  the  back  is  also  rich  in  iron  ore, 
but  little  has  been  done  to  develop  the 
deposits.  The  m.ain  source  of  revenue  at 
present  is  lumber.  Experiments  in  fruit 
growing  have  been  made  here  with  success. 
To  the  south  is  Xootka,  the  historic  spot 
which  witnessed  conflicts  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Convention  of  Xootka,  the  carrying  out  of 
which  brought  Captain  George  Vancouver 
to  the  island  in  1792.  To-d.ay  Xootka  is 
important  as  the  site  of  rich  marble  quarries 


which  .lie  being  ex^en^ively  develo|<e(l. 
Iron  and  coal  aUo  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Farther  south  is  Clayoquot,  engaged 
ill  luinbei  iiig  .iiul  fishing.  The  forests  here 
are  exceedingly  extensive  and  the  trees — 
mainly  cedar — well  grown. 

.At  the  head  of  the  narrow  arm  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  known  as  the  Alberni  Canal 
is  the  town  of  Alberni,  the  most  rapidly 
growing  place  on  the  west  coast  of  tlie 
island.  Alberni  is  divided  into  two  settle- 
ments, to  one  of  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  Tort  .Mlierni.  Although  mentioiK-d 
as  being  on  the  west  coast,  Alberni  is  far 
nearer  the  eastern  sliore,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Esquimalt- 
Xanaimo  Railway,  which  runs  up  the  cast 
coast  of  the  island.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  forests  in  the  district  contain  from  1 : 
to  20  billion  feet  of  lumber.  A  large  area 
is  here  available  for  agricultural  purposes, 
especially  dairy  and  fruit  farming. 

Of  the  metallic  minerals  copper  pre- 
dominates, being  found  on  both  sides  of 
llie  canal,  on  Barclay  Sound,  and  at  the 
head  of  .Alberni  Valley,  while  recently  a 
huge  mountain  of  low-grade  copper  ore  has 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Central  Lake.  M.agnctic  iron  ores  occur  in 
several  pl.aces  and  large  undeveloped  beds 
of  coal  exist. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  is  Port  Renfrew,  at  present  mainly 
important  for  its  timber,  which  is  being 
put  into  merchantable  form  by  several 
companies.  The  soil  in  the  San  juan 
Vallcv,  which  forms  the  hinterland  to  Port 
Renfrew,  has  been  officially  examined  and 
reported  as  excellent  for  agricultural 
purposes.  With  the  coming  of  the 
proposed  Barclay  Sound  Railway  tlie 
district    should    be    rapidly    settled. 

Many  prospectors  have  tested  the  mineral 
capabilities  of  this  region,  which  is  stated 
by  a  Dominion  Government  surveyor  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  sections  for  iron  and 
copper  in  the  island.  There  is  also  good 
reason  to  believe  that  rich  gold  deposits 
exist,  and  determined  efforts  are  being 
made  to  exploit  the  precious  metal. 

Many  miles  to  the  north  of  Vancouver 
Island  are  the  rather  desolate  and  frequently 
fog-bound  islands  known  as  the  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  a  name  given  them  in 
1788  by  a  Captain  Dixon  in  honour  of  the 
Queen  Consort  of  the  then  reigning  sove- 
reign, King  George  III.  They  include  two 
large  islands,  Graham  and  Moresby,  and  a 
number  of  small  islets,  chief  among  which 
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are  .North,  Louise,  and  l.yell.  .Mlogether 
there  are  150  islands  in  the  grou|i,  in.iny 
of  them  being  comparatively  useless  from 
an  economic  standpoint. 

.At  present  the  ixlands  are  commercially 
im)v>rtant  as  a  fishing  centre,  being  situated 
in  the  most  valuable  h.ililmt  (ishing-nrouiids 
ill  the  worhl.  .\1  X.idrii  ll.u  lnnn  ,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Graham  Island,  is  a 
whaling- st.ilion,  while  in  Hecate  Strait 
salmon,  herring,  rock  cod,  llal-fisli,  and 
dog-fish,  in  addition  to  h.ilibut,  abound. 
The  islands  themselves  are  densely 
covered  with  timber  consisting  of  red 
and  yellow  cedar,  hemlock,  and  spruce. 
The  white  spruce  is  of  a  very  superior 
qu.ility  and  is  used  by  the  British  Admiralty 
for  making  oars.  Several  com|ianies  hold 
timber  limits  on  the  islands,  but  very  few 
mills  are  at  present  in  operation. 

Large  areas  are  underlain  by  coal 
measures  but,  like  the  timber,  little  has 
hilherlo  been  done  towards  their  develop- 
ment. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gold, 
silver,  coppei,  and  lead  which  exist  in 
many  places,  although  a  Japanese  firm 
have  worked  the  copper-mines  surrounding 
Ikcda  Bay  with  good  results. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  agricultural 
future  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  lies 
in  the  development  of  Graham  Island. 
Here  is  what  the  Provincial  Government's 
land  surveyor,  Mr.  Xocl  Humphreys, 
describes  as  the  last  large  block  of  good 
agricultural  land  available  in  the  province. 
In  an  olTici.il  report,  Mr.  Humphreys  put 
the  total  area  of  good  land  within  the 
Government  reserve  at  335,000  acres,  of 
which  at  least  two-thirds  may  be  brought 
under  cultiv.ation,  and  estimates  that  a 
further  200,000  acres  arc  available  to  the 
west  of  Masset  Inlet.  The  large  flat  areas 
in  the  interior  are  inclined  to  be  swampy, 
hut  they  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently 
high  above  sea-level  to  be  drained, 
and  the  soil  is  invariably  rich  and  deep. 
Compared  with  other  parts  of  British 
Columbia  the  land  can  be  easily  cleared. 
The  principal  means  of  communication 
between  various  points  on  the  islands  are 
afforded  by  Government  trails,  but  two 
radways  are  projected  :  (i)  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Railway,  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  connect  Skidegate  Inlet  with  Stewart  or 
Kundis  Bay  ;  and  (2)  the  Graham  Island 
Railway,  which  would  run  from  Skidegate 
Inlet  to  Shields  Inlet  on  Rennets  Sound. 
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THE  BELGO  CANADIAN  FRUIT  LANDS 
COMPANY 

This  company  was  loinied  in  190S,  with 
Belgian  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing extensive  tracts  of  fruit  lands  in  the 
Kclowna  district  of  British  Columbia.  The 
lands  controlled  by  tlie  company  are  of 
the  highest  class,  lying  east  of  Kelowna  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  company  has 
recently  completed  a  large  irrigation 
scheme,  and  is  now  putting  tlie  land  on  the 


.ictuullv  improving  the  property),  thus 
enabling  a  small  capitalist  to  own  and 
work  an  orchard  with  profit.  Water  for 
domestic  purposes  is  supplied  throughout 
the  property  from  a  different  system  from 
that  wliich  provides  the  supply  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  The  company's  head 
offices  are  in  Antwerp,  and  offices  are 
maintained  at  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
Winnipeg,  and  at  Kelowna.  The  local 
advisory   board   Cfunpriscs   Messrs.    T.   W. 


capital  of  150,000,  of  which  $15,000  is  paiil 
up.  The  company's  business  is  wholesale 
dealing  in  lumber  of  all  kinds,  but  it  is  also 
intimately  connected  with  tlie  manu- 
facturing branch  of  the  lumber  industry, 
the  Beaver  River  Lumber  Company,  the 
Langley  Shingle  Company,  and  the  Fir 
Tree  Lumber  Company  being  subsidiary 
companies. 

The    Beaver   River    Lumber   Company's 
mill  was  built  in   191 1,  and  a  half  interest 
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market  in  small  lots  suitable  for  fiuit 
growing  or  other  purposes,  according  to 
locality,  soil  conditions,  etc.  All  the  land 
offered  has  been  cleared,  and  is  ready  for 
cultivation.  The  Belgo  Canadian  Fruit 
Lands  Company  has  taken  the  lead  in 
cultivation,  and  has  planted  a  number  of 
model  orchards  with  standard  varieties  of 
apples  and  other  fruits,  and  the  tracts  so 
treated  will  be  revenue-producing  within 
five  years.  The  terms  of  sale  are  easy,  the 
paj'mcnts  extending  over  a  number  of 
years    (as    many   as  ten   years    to    settlers 


Stirling  and  E.  M.  Carruthers  of  Kelowna, 
and  W.  H.  Cross  and  A.  Gouzee  of 
Winnipeg.  Mr.  Carruthers  has  charge  of 
the  London  office  of  the  company. 

-^ 

COLLINS   LUMBER   COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  forests  of  British  Columbia  form  the 
basis  of  many  commercial  enterprises. 
Prominent  among  them,  and  likely  soon  to 
become  of  the  first  importance,  is  the 
Collins  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  organized 
in    1912  and  incorporated  in   1913  with    a 
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acquired  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Collins,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Collins  Lumber  Company,  Ltd., 
in  1912.  It  employs  84  men.  The  Langley 
Shingle  Company's  mill,  in  which  30  men 
are  employed,  was  built  by  Mr.  Collins  in 
11)13;  while  the  Fir  Tree  Lumber  Company's 
mill  was  built  in  191 1,  and  an  interest  taken 
bv  Mr.  Collins  in  1913.  Fortv-five  men 
are  employed  in  the  latter.  All  three  are 
situated  on  the  Chilliwack  branch  of  the 
British  Columbia  Klectric  Railway,  and  are 
connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  Railways. 
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Wlnlc  a  UxTjic  proportion  of  tlio  IuiuIut 
haiullcd  by  tlic  Collins  Lumber  Company. 
Ltd  .  is  manufactured  in  these  mills,  larfjo 
quantities  arc  also  brought  from  numerous 
other  mills  in  15riti>li  Columbia.  The 
company's  market  extends  throughout 
Canada  and  to  the  States  of  North  IXikota. 
Minnesota,  and  Mass:xchusetts,  and  to  the 
New  Kn.nland  States.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  said  that  the  company,  in 
common  with  many  other  Western  enter- 
prises, is  anticipating  a  large  increase  in 
business  with  the  opening  of  the  I'anam.i 
Canal.  Its  trade  with  Hoston  should  tlien 
be  verv  nuich  enhanced,  and  it  should  also 
be  within  the  realm  of  practical  politics  to 
conduct  a  protitable  business  with  the 
British  Isles.  The  company  also  hopes 
to  form  a  business  connection  with  tlic 
Orient,  and  Mr.  V.  H.  Collins,  a  brother 
of  the  president,  has  gone  to  Singapore 
to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

During  the  summer  months  the  company 
ships,  on  an  average,  loo  cars  a  month. 
This  quantity  is  reduced  by  50  per  cent, 
during  the  winter.  The  annu.il  turnover 
is  S300.000.  Considered  in  conjunction 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  but  Si 5.000,  this 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  result 
and  one  that  betokens  unusual  economy 
and  efficicncv  of  management. 

R.   FITZMAURICE 

Mr.  R.  Fitzm.iuiico,  one  of  the  best- 
known  business  men  in  the  Okanagan 
Vallev,  conducts  the  business  of  a  real 
estate,  linancial,  and  general  agent,  and 
has  his  head  office  in  Vernon.  He  handles 
all  classes  of  real  estate  in  the  town  and 
the  valley,  negotiates  loans,  values  pro- 
perties, and  conducts  investments  on 
behalf  of  clients.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  also 
pl.ices  investors  capital  and  trust  funds  on 
safe  first  mortgages,  the  securities  being 
conservatively  valued  and  the  investments 
netting  a  return  of  yh  per  cent.  He  has 
resided  in  the  district  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  real  estate  operations.  He  is 
a  native  of  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  where 
he  was  born  in  1S77.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1896,  and  was  engaged  in  stock  raising 
for  three  years,  and  also  in  ranching  in 
Alberta,  finally  settling  in  Vernon  in  igoo. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  is  prominently  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  town  of  Vernon 
and  the  district  generally. 


ADAM    SMITH   JOHNSTON 
,\d.uu     Smith    Johnston,   barrisler-at-l.iw 
and    solicitor   of   the   city   of   New    West- 
minster, enjoys  an  extensive  legal  practice 
which   is  based  upon  experience  gleaned 
from    several  years  spent  in  the  offices  of 
some     of    the     most    capable    lawyers   in 
British  Columbia,  and  he  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  obtained 
in  all  branches  of  law  and  legal  proceduie 
in  Canada's  most  western  province.     Mr. 
Johnston   has   considerable  connections  in 
Knghnul,  where  his  agents  are  Messrs.  A.  K. 
and    H.    Steele,  of   College    Hill,  London, 
Kngland.      A    native    of     Huron    County, 
Ontario.  Mr.  Johnston  studied  the  elements 
of  law  in  British  Columbia,  acquiring  some 
of   his  elementary  education    in    Toronto. 
In  11)02  he  commenced  his  studies  in  the 
office   of    Messrs.    Howay   and    Keid.   and 
also    studied    with    Messrs.    McHridc   and 
Kennedy,    the   first  member   oi    the  latter 
firm  now  being  Sir   Kicliard   McBride,  the 
popular    Premier     of     British     Columbia. 
Mr.  Johnston  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1910, 
and  immediately  entered    into  partnership 
with     Messrs.    Whiteside    and     Kdmonds. 
Within  a  short  time,  however,  he  decided 
to  make  greater  use  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability    by    practising    law    on    his    own 
account.     This  he  commenced  to  do  about 
1912  in  New  Westminster,  where  he  still 
continues  to  practise  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  the  short  time  that  elapsed  h.us  built  up 
a  gcner.al  legal  practice  of  very  substantial 
dimensions. 

KELOWNA  LAND  AND  ORCHARD 
COMPANY,  LTD. 
This  company  was  formed  in  1(^04 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000  of 
which  8300,000,  is  paid  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over,  and  irrigating  and 
developing,  orchard  lands  in  the  fertile 
district  of  Kelowna.  The  company  is  the 
pioneer  land  corporation  of  tlic  district, 
and  is  the  proprietor  of  tlie  Priest's 
Orchard,  one  of  the  model  orchard  areas  of 
Kelowna,  and  comprising  220  acres  of 
apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other  fruit.  The 
Priest's  Orchard  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
producing  orchards  in  Western  Canada. 
Apart  from  its  orchard,  the  Kelowna  Land 
and  Orchard  Company,  Ltd.,  deals  in  real 
estate,  principally  orchard  lands  and  city 
properties.  The  officers  are :  president, 
T.  W.  Stirling  ;  vice-president,  F.  A.  Taylor  ; 
and  general  manager,  M.  Graham  Gorric. 
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J.    Z.    LAJOIE    COMPANY,    LTD. 

riie  1.  /..  L.ijoie  Company,  Ltd.  li.i-- 
been  formed  fur  the  purpose  of  developing 
Lajoie  Townsite,  situated  in  the  Ihiilge 
River  district,  105  miles  due  nmlh  i^l  the 
citv  of  Vancouver. 

The  Bridge  Wiver  district  is  Iml  lillK 
known,  vet  it  is  said  by  prospectors  .mil 
others  who  have  visited  it  t.i  be  a  (eilile 
spot,  rich  in  minerals  .nul  Innlni.  .\lnng 
the  creeks  and  rivers  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  agricultural  lanil.  It  is  anticijialed, 
however,  that  the  iutuie  iniporl.'mce  nl  Ihe 
district  lies  in  its  miner.d  lesources.  liild 
— in  free-milling  ciuartz— promises,  by  .ill 
accounts,  to  be  the  greakst  weallli- 
producer,  although  other  minerals  are 
found  in  not  inconsiderable  (pianlities. 
Among  them  is  radium,  which  ean  be 
obtained  from  exlen--ive  deposits  of  pilch- 
blende. 

Lajoie  Townsite  is  situated  on  the 
north-east  end  of  Gunn  Lake,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  around  which  majestic 
mountains  lift  their  towering  heads.  It 
has  been  described  as  the  natural  hub  of 
the  country,  all  valleys  coming  from  all 
points  of  the  district  concentrating  here. 
The  townsite  will  be  reached  by  the 
Pacific  Great  Kastern  Railway,  which  will 
connect  with  a  good  automobile  road 
already  constructed  into  the  district. 

The  J.  '/..  Lajoie  Company,  Ltd.,  have 
acquired  the  townsite,  four  mineral  claims 
comprising  200  acres  and  already  partly 
developed,  800  acres  of  timber  limits,  and 
the  rights  to  the  water  powers  on  the 
Bridge  River.  The  latter  are  of  con- 
>i<lerable  extent.  Lajoie  Falls  have  a  total 
drop  of  over  100  ft.  and  a  potential  power 
estimated  at  250,000  horse-power  At  the 
Zotique  Falls  the  river  drops  45  ft.,  and 
about  150,000  horse-power  could  probably 
be  developed. 

The  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company  is  Mr.  J.  Z.  Lajoie,  a 
prospector,  who  has  explored  the  P.ridge 
River  district  thoroughly,  and  is  enthu- 
siastic over  its  possibilities.  Associated 
with  him  on  the  board  of  directors 
are  Messrs.  Ray  O.  Smith,  Alphonse 
Beautin,  and  Wilfrid  Duplin.  An  office 
is  maintained  in  Vancouver. 


McQUARRlE,   MARTIN,  AND   CASSIDY 
The  large  firm  of  McQuarrie,  Martin,  and 
Cassidy     have    been     practising    at     New 
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Westminster  sincu  April  i,  u)io,  and  act  as 
solicitors  for  tlic  city  in  vvliicli  tlicy  are 
established  and  for  the  adjoining  muni- 
cipalities of  Binnaby,  Delta.  Surrey, 
Coquillam,  Matsqui,  and  Kent.  They  also 
represent,  in  legal  affairs,  the  Merchants 
Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Northern  Crown 
Bank,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  a  general 
practice  in  the  various  branches  of  the  law. 
Mr.  McQuarrie  was  formerly  associated 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Justice  Morrison 
until  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the 
bench  in  British  Columbia.  He  is  a 
recognized  authority  in  municipal  law,  and 
upon  several  occasions  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Attorney-General  to  represent  the 
Crown  at  the  New  Westminster  Assizes. 
Mr.  Martin  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ontario 
in  1886,  and  practised  at  Hamilton  in 
partnership  with  Sir  John  M.  Gibson  until 
1897,  in  which  year  he  moved  to  British 
Columbia. 

IS. 

THE    S.  C.    SMITH    LUMBER    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  S.  C.  Smith  Lumber  Company,  Ltd., 
carry  on  a  very  large  and  ever-increasing 
business  in  lumber,  sash,  doors,  and  general 
factory  work,  having  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  factories  in  the  West.  They  supply 
practically  the  wliole  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  and  also  do  a  considerable  business 
on  the  Arrow  Lakes,  in  Kamloops,  Revel- 
stoke,  and  the  Territories. 

The  head  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
Vernon,  B.C.,  where  they  have  their  sash 
and  door  factory  yards  and  warehouses. 
There  is  also  a  branch  office  and  yards  at 
Penticton,  B.C.  The  company  give  con- 
stant employment  to  a  large  number  of 
skilled  workmen. 

The  company  was  established  twenty- 
four  years  ago  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Smith,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1908.  Mr.  S.  C.  Smith  is 
president.  Mr.  A.  S.  Smith  vice-president, 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Smith  secretary.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Smith,  the  founder  of  the  business,  is  a 
native  of  Ontario.  After  spending  several 
years  in  Manitoba,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Vernon  some  twenty -four  years  ago,  and 
has  lived  in  the  town  ever  since,  taking  a 
great  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  its 
Well-being.  For  several  years  Mr.  Smith 
lias  served  as  alderman  on  the  City  Council 
and  as  director  on  the  Hospital  Board.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  several  fraternal 
societies  and  a  prominent   local  politician. 

Messrs.  A.  S.   Smitli,  C.   C.   Smith,   and 


C.  B.  Smith,  sons  of  the  president,  are 
natives  of  Manitoba  and  have  been  in  the 
lumber  business  since  completing  their 
education.  Mr.  C.  C.  Smith  is  manager  of 
the  Vernon  business,  while  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith 
manages  at  Penticton. 

W.   J.   ROBINSON 

Before  settling  down  at  Summerland, 
where  he  conducts  business  as  a  real 
estate    and     linancial     agent,     Mr.     W.     |. 


handles  ail  classes  of  property,  but  makes  a 
speciality  of  fruit  lands.  He  also  places 
money  in  loans  on  first  mortgage,  netting 
the  investor  6  to  8  per  cent. 

His  residence  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
the  valley.  It  was  built  in  1904  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  J,  M.  Robinson,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  situation 
overlooking  the  town  and  lake.  Mr. 
Robinson  purchased  the  house  from  his 
brother  in  191 1,  together  with  yi  acres  of 
land  planted  to  fruit  trees,  paying  830,000 
for  the  property  complete. 


C.  SMITH  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LTD.,  VERNON,  B.C. 
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Robinson  was  engaged  in  a  number  of 
enterprises  in  various  parts  of  Western 
Canada.  He  came  to  the  West  fromi  his 
native  piovince  of  Ontario  in  i87(),  and 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  Manitoba, 
where  he  was  successfuUv  engaged  in 
various  newspaper  enterprises.  He  arrived 
in  British  Columbia  in  iS92,and  spent  some 
years  in  a  commission  business  and  also  in 
financial  and  real  estate  operations.  In 
1897  Mr.  Robinson  passed  through  the 
Okanagan  Valley  to  look  after  his  mining 
interests  in  the  country  west  of  that 
district,  and  was  immediately  struck  with 
its  possibilities.  The  following  year  he 
settled  in  Peachland,  and  four  years  later 
he  removed  to  Summerland,  where  he  is 
the  possessor  of  two  fruit  ranches. 

In  his  real  estate  business  Mr.  Robinson 
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Mr.  Robinson  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  public  affairs,  being  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Summerland,  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and 
president  of  the  Hospital  Board. 

"THE  VERNON    NEWS" 

The  oldest  weekly  paper  in  Okanagan 
Valley  is  the  Vciiioii  Mews,  a  progressive 
and  active  journal  published  at  Vernon, 
B.C.  The  Xcws  was  founded  in  1891  to 
serve  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly 
developing  fruit-producing  districts  in  the 
Okanagan  \'alley,  and  came  under  its  pre- 
sent ownership  in  1893.  In  1897  it  was 
taken  over  by  a  joint  stock  company,  the 
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officers    of    which    arc:    prcMiUnl.     lli'ii.  piiblislK.!  imlcpciukmly  »l  a  (i.uly  jomn.il. 

Price    Klhson :   editor,    J.    A.    Mackclvic  ;  Mr.   Mackilvic  has  occupioil  the   Lihlorial 
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BOYS'    CAMP   IN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 


VANCOUVER 


"^^rj^ 
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N  the  summer  of  1912 
there  died  and  was 
hiiricd  at  Vancouver 
a  citizen  widely 
known  and  respected 
as  Jack  Morton,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire. 
Fifty  years  before, 
Morton  had  first  gazed  upon  the  waters 
of  Burrard  Inlet  and  had  erected  among 
the  trees  fringing  its  shore  his  primitive 
but  picturesque  log  hut,  the  forerunner 
of  the  stately  and  sulistantial  buildings 
now  known  collectively  as  Vancouver. 
Here  he  was  shortly  afterwards  joined 
b}-  other  settlers,  and  soon  a  ramshackle 
village  grew  up  and  was  given  the  name 
of  Granville.  Years  passed  by,  but  while 
other  towns  in  British  Columbia  wrangled 
for  political  preference  and  strove  for 
commercial  supremacy,  the  Utile  hamlet 
that  was  one  day  to  be  by  far  the  largest 
city  in  the  province  and  the  fourth  city 
of  the  Dominion  remained  almost  un- 
known. 

In  the  early  eighties,  however^  there 
was  commenced  the  construction  of 
Canada's    first     transcontinental     railway, 


an  undertaking  conceived  and  carried 
out  in  the  face  of  the  most  ominous 
prophecies.  Across  the  trackless  and 
sparsely  populated  prairies  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  .Alberta,  and  through 
the  majestic  but  almost  uninhabited 
mountains  of  British  Columbia,  the  twin 
lines  of  steel  were  laid  until,  in  1885, 
Port  Moody  on  Burrard  Inlet  was  reached. 
A  year  later  the  railroad  was  completed 
to  Granville,  or  Vancouver  as  it  was  then 
called  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  and  the  tirst  train  traversed 
the  entire  Dominion. 

At  that  time  less  than  1,000  people 
were  to  be  found  in  the  western  terminal 
town  of  the  Canadian  Pacihc  Railway, 
and  their  dwelling-houses  and  business 
premises  were  of  the  most  unpretentious 
description.  Timber  was  practically  tlie 
only  material  used  in  their  construction, 
with  the  result  that  a  disastrous  fire 
destroyed  practically  the  entire  town. 
Scarcely  a  hut  or  a  shanty  was  left  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  town  council 
subsequent  to  the  disaster  had  perforce 
to  be  held  in  a  tent.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  citizens  was,  however,  unabated,  and 
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in  a  few  months  they  had  completely 
rel:>uilt  the  town  upon  more  substantial 
and  durable  lines. 

With  the  advent  of  the  railway  Van- 
couver commenced  to  grow  at  first  rapidly 
and  afterwards  at  a  rate  that  can  only 
be  described  as  phenomenal.  By  1891, 
13.709  people  lived  within  its  boundaries, 
figures  that  practically  doubled  during 
the  ensuing  lo  years.  This  was  almost 
insignificant,  however,  in  comparison  with 
the  giowth  and  development  of  the  ne.xt 
decade.  At  the  end  of  ii)ii  tlie  Assess- 
ment Commission  reported  that  the 
population  of  the  city  was  no  less  than 
iii,2_|0,  an  increase  of  80,000  in  10 
years.  It  is  no  wonder  that  huge  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  the  speculators  who 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  acquired  property  in  tlie  business 
sections  of  the  city.  To-day  there  cannot 
be  fewer  than  140,000  people  in  Vancouver 
and  its  suburbs. 

From  almost  every  point  of  view  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  city  could 
scarcely  be  excelled.  F"acing  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  backed 
by  the  timber-clad   heights   of    the  Coast 
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Range,  Vancouver,  in  tlic  opinion  of 
ni.my,  is  the  most  picturcsiiuc  of  all 
Canadian  towns.  One  may  stand  on  some 
eminence  in  the  centre  of  tlie  city  and 
search  in  vain  for  any  blemish  in  the 
surroundings,  eitlier  to  tl>e  north  or  the 
south,  the  cast  or  the  west.  The  city 
stands  on  a  peninsula,  and  upon  three 
sides  is  discerned  the  shinuner  of  water, 
while  everywhere  are  clusters  of  cedar, 
pine  and  lir-trccs. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  the 
situation  appears  to  possess  even  greater 
advant.-iges.  Vancouver  owes  much  of 
the  importance  that  it  has  already  won 
to  its  position  as  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Canadian  Pacil"ic  Railway,  and  this 
importance  will  be  considerably  enhanced 
upon  the  completion  of  the  transconti- 
nental line  i\ow  being  built  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  To  its 
railway  services  are  added  exceptional 
shipping  facilities  to  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Japan  can  be  reached  in  lo  days, 
China  in  17  days,  and  .-Vustralia  in  3  weeks. 
Moreover  much  is  expected  from  the 
Panama  Canal,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  lull  benefits  of  the  latter  will 
not  be  felt  by  the  people  of  Vancouver 
as  soon  as  they  could  wish.  Vancouver, 
however,  should  very  quickly  become  the 
port  of  entry  for  immigrants  intending 
to  settle  in  British  Columbia  or  Alberta. 
It  has  been  announced  that  the  passenger 
rate  from  Europe  to  Vancouver  via  the 
canal  will  be  but  slightly  higher  than 
that  to  Montreal.  As  time  is  frequently 
the  item  of  least  value  to  the  immigrant, 
whcre.is  many  cannot  afford  the  heavy 
railway  fares  from  Montreal  to  the  West, 
the  canal  route  is  likely  to  become  very 
popular.  As  with  passenger  traffic,  so 
with  freight.  Goods  that  now  travel 
15,560  miles  to  Vancouver  via  the  Suez 
Canal,  or  14.180  miles  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  will  have  but  8,500  miles  to 
traverse  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  a  pity  that 
more  has  not  been  done  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  reception  of 
the  additional  ships  that  will  be  drawn 
to  the  port.  In  Burrard  Inlet,  Vancouver 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  despite  its 
narrow  entrance.  In  its  calm  waters, 
protected  by  hills  and  rising  land  from 
the  squalls  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  vessels 
of  every  size  and  description  can  enjoy 
perfect  security.  The  depth  of  water 
varies  from  5I  fathoms  in  the  vicinity  of 


the  wharves  to  }(>  fathoms  in  mlil-harbour 
.11  low  water,  opposite  the  city.  Yet  little 
has  been  done  to  supplement  the  n.ittu.il 
advantages  by  the  erection  of  Ciovernment 
or  municipal  owned  whaives  and  docks. 
Much  of  the  waterfront  is  owned  by 
the  Canadian  I'acilic  K.iilway  Comp.iny, 
whose  wharves  are  generally  occupied  by 
their  own  vessels.  It  is  true  that  a 
scheme  has  recently  been  projected  for 
the  construction  of  harbour  works  on 
l.ulu  I.sland,  to  the  south  of  Vancouver, 
but  so  far  the  project  has  not  advanced 
beyond   the  preliminary   financial  stages. 

The  city  has  been  laid  out  on  systematic 
lines  that  make  it  easy  for  a  stranger  to 
find  his  way  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  streets  run  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  and  are  divided  into  blocks  to  each 
of  which  a  hundred  numbers  are  allotted. 
The  numbering  of  all  short  streets  is  made 
to  correspond  with  that  of  tlie  main 
thoroughfares  parallel  lo  tliem.  .Vccord- 
ingly  the  visitor  who  wishes  to  reach 
a  certain  store  or  building  in  the  city 
is  told  lo  go  so  many  blocks  east  or  west 
on  such  and  such  a  street  and  so  many 
blocks  south  or  north  on  another. 

The  two  main  shopping  thoroughfares, 
Granville  and  Hastings  Streets,  bisect  one 
another  at  right  angles,  and  in  their 
spacious  and  well-lit  stores  every  varietv 
of  goods  can  be  purchased.  In  the  large 
department  stores,  of  which  Vancouver 
has  at  least  six,  all  clas.scs  of  the  community 
throng  the  aisles  and  elevators,  while  in 
the  fashionable  millinery  and  jewellery 
shops  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Vancouver's  wealthiest  men  make  generous 
purchases.  In  Vancouver  one's  purchasing 
power  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of 
one's  purse.  There  is  no  lack  of  expensive 
luxuries,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  visit  New- 
York,  Paris,  or  London  to  purchase 
fashionable  clothes.  Well-dressed  women 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and 
even  the  men  pay  far  more  attention  to 
their  attire  than  one  would  expect  in  the 
unconventional  West.  Parallel  with  Gran- 
ville Street,  though  at  some  very  con- 
siderable distance  therefrom,  is  Main 
Street,  still  an  important  thoroughfare, 
but  shabby,  almost  dilapidated,  compared 
with  the  newer  arteries  in  the  west  end. 
But  Main  Street  has  a  peculiar  interest 
of  its  own,  for  upon  its  broad  pavements 
and  in  the  saloons  that  are  found  at 
frequent  intervals  are  met  men  of  all 
nations,  voluntary  exiles  upon  whose  aid 
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British  Columbia  is  l.ngely  reli.ml  lor  the 
development  of  its  resources.  No  European 
Country  is  unrepresented  in  the  niolley 
crowd,  where  while  men,  yellow  nun, 
bl.K'k  men,  and  even  red  nun  in. ike 
up  cosniopolil.ui  groups. 

It  is  lu'ie  that  are  fouiiil  low  iipmi 
row  of  secoiul-hand  shops,  in  which  are 
displaved  every  connnodity  that  the  miner, 
lumber-jack,  fisherman,  sailor,  01  laiieh 
hand  coiilil  reipiiie.  Many  shop  windows 
bristle  with  weapons  of  every  descriplion, 
which  find  a  readv  sale  among  the  more 
ignorant  immigrants  whose  ideas  of  the 
West  are  based  upon  the  tales  of  some 
popular  novelist. 

It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Main 
Street  that  Chinalown  and  the  Jajianese 
quarter  are  situated.  The  two  dislricls 
afford  a  striking  contrast  and  vividly 
poitrav  the  difference  between  llie  Iwo 
great  Oriental  iialioiis.  The  stranger  will 
not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is  in  Chinatown 
when  he  steps  into  that  portion  of  Pender 
Street  which  lies  between  Carroll  and 
Main  Streets.  The  Chinaman  has  brought 
with  liim  imicli  of  the  atmosphere  of  old 
Calliav.  He  lives  in  a  frame-house  of 
Canadian  style  and  architecture,  but  he 
adorns  it  with  grotesque  images  imported 
from  his  native  land.  He  retains  his  pigtail 
and  generally  his  national  costume.  His 
womenfolk  are  quaintly  clothed  in  Howered 
silk,  a  long  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees  of 
their  briglitly  coloured  pantaloons.  He 
has  his  own  restaurants,  his  own  theatre, 
and  even  his  own  newspaper.  Needless 
to  say,  he  also  .has  his  own  methods  of 
amusement,  and  despite  the  ellorts  of  the 
police  not  a  few  gambling  and  opium 
dens  arc  maintained  in  tlie  purlieus  of 
Vancouver's  Chinatown.  Gambling  and 
opium  are,  however,  practically  his  sole 
vices,  and  the  Chinaman  gives  the  authori- 
ties less  trouble  than  his  European  or 
American  brother. 

But  unless  he  has  sharp  eyes,  tlie  visitor 
is  apt  to  wander  through  the  Japanese 
quarter  without  knowing  it.  Somewhere 
in  the  4,000  miles  that  separate  Canada 
from  Nippon,  the  Jap  has  rid  himself  of 
many  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  his  Oriental  nationality.  He  becomes 
almost  immediately  a  Canadian.  He  readily 
assimilates  Western  ideas  and  adopts 
Western  clothes.  Even  his  womenfolk 
abandon  their  loose-flowing  kimonos  and 
consent  to  squeeze  themselves  into  the 
tight-fitting     garments     worn     by    white 
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wt-MiK'ii.  wiiun.  It  nii»i  f  in  .icc»»ui.iiK\' 
with  our  ideas  of  convcniionality,  arc  by 
no  means  so  attractive  to  the  eye.  His 
house  miglit  be  the  residence  of  a 
European,  and  there  is  Httlc  in  his  shop 
bevond  n  small  iiuantity  of  carved  ivory 
and  china,  some  dried  vej«etables  and 
fish,  and  a  few  intcrcstin;;  carpentry  and 
jjardeninj;  tools  to  dislinjjiiish  it  from 
the  purely  Canadian  stores  to  be  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Vancouver  is  also  the  .adopUil  home  ol 
about  1,200  Hindoos,  who  live  on  the  out- 
skirls  of  the  city  and  are  mainly  engajjed 
in  the  lumber-yards.  By  many  people, 
including  the  chief  politicians  in  the 
province,  their  presence  is  stroni^ly 
resented.  Most  of  them  came  to  British 
Columbia  before  the  Act  w.is  passed  which 
required  an  immigrant  to  reach  Canada 
by  a  continuous  voyage  from  his  native 
country.  Since  that  Act  became  law  only 
a  very  few  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
admission. 

Despite  a  very  large  foreign  population, 
Vancouver  is  remarkably  free  from  slums. 
There  are  a  few  shabby  streets  and  back 
lanes,  but  the  noisome  alleys  that  arc 
found  in  the  industrial  cities  of  the  Old 
World  and  even  in  many  of  the  towns 
in  Eastern  Canada,  are  conspicuous  bv 
their  absence.  Even  the  rather  squalid 
buildings  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
quarters  stand  in  broad,  well-kept 
thoroughfares  that  present  no  terrors  to 
the  imaginative  pedestrian. 

As  in  most  western  towns,  the  progress 
of  the  city  can  be  tr.iccd  in  its  buildings. 
The  business  section  is  built  almost 
entirely  of  brick,  stone,  or  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete.  Timber  is  never 
used  nowadays  in  the  construction  of 
commercial  buildings,  but  a  few  wooden 
shops  still  stand  as  mute  witnesses  to 
Vancouver's  youth.  On  Hastings  Street 
are  found  most  of  the  3-  or  4-storied 
buildings  with  stone  exteriors  that  were 
erected  during  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  or  the  first  few  years  of  the 
past  decade.  Above  these  tower  the  most 
modern  products  of  steel  construction. 
Four  buildings  at  least  on  Hastings  Street 
rise  to  a  height  of  120  or  130  ft.,  while  on 
Granville  Street,  the  more  modern  of  the 
two  western  thoroughfares,  there  arc  at 
least  as  many  more.  On  Pender  Street 
is  the  lofty  structure  occupied  by  a  leading 
newspaper,  which,  until  the  Canadian 
Pacific     Railway     Company's     offices     at 


l'iiii>iilo  were  built,  was  the  tallest  building 
devoted  to  conunercial  purposes  within  the 
British  Empire.  The  Vancouver  Building 
on  (Iranville  Street,  immediately  opposite 
the  spacious  Vancouver  Hotel,  is  a  land- 
mark that  can  be  seen   from  miles  around. 

Of  the  public  buililings,  the  post  olVae 
and  the  Court  House  are  well  worthy 
of  attention.  The  former  stands  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  (iranville  and 
1  Listings  Streets,  and  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  Massive  and  spacious 
as  it  is,  however,  it  is  barely  large  enougli 
to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  postal 
business  of  the  city,  and  at  times  it  is 
most  inconveniently  crowded.  The  upper 
stories  arc  given  over  to  the  Customs 
and  other  departments  of  the  public 
service.  The  Court  House  is  perhaps  the 
liuest  building  in  Vancouver.  It  stands 
a  few  yards  west  of  ("iranville  Street,  at 
the  rear  of  the  Vancouver  Hotel,  and  is 
surrounded  by  lawns  and  flower-beds. 
The  present  City  Hall  is  not  very  conve- 
niently situated  on  Main  Street.  It  is  hoped 
that  Vancouver  will  not  long  allow  its 
municipal  workers  to  be  so  inadequ.itely 
housed,  and  that  when  the  work  of  pro- 
viding better  quarters  is  commenced  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  rival  the  archi- 
tectural excellence  and  spacious  dimensions 
of  the  Court  House.  The  city  has  also 
benefited  from  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  a  large  library  with  an 
excellent  stock  of  books  adjoining  the 
City  Hall. 

Perhaps  Vancouver's  proudest  possession 
is  Stanley  Park,  a  wilderness  of  trees  and 
undergrowth,  traversed  by  narrow  and 
tortuous  paths.  It  is  some  1,000  acres  in 
extent  and  occupies  a  small  peninsula 
which,  jutting  northward  from  Vancouver, 
forms  the  southern  arm  of  the  entrance 
to  Burrard  Inlet.  Surrounded  by  a  broad 
drive  from  which  some  magnificent  views 
may  be  obtained  across  the  (nilf  of  (ieorgia, 
it  is  on  certain  days  the  haunt  of  thousands 
of  people  intent  upon  seeing  the  famous 
hollow  tree,  the  Seven  Sisters,  or  Siwash 
Rock.  The  hollow  tree  measures  at  a  height 
of  2^  ft.  from  the  ground  no  less  than  65  ft. 
in  circumference,  while  the  Seven  Sisters 
form  a  group  of  magnificent  cedars.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  park,  just  outside 
the  gates,  is  English  Bay,  which,  witii  its 
promenade,  beach,  bathing  boxes,  piers, 
and  refreshment  rooms,  is  a  favourite 
resort  in  the  summer  with  people  of  all 
classes. 


I'ail  01  M.miey  I'.nk  h.is  lieeii  laid  out 
as  an  athletic  ground  and  provides  aeeoni- 
inodation  for  footb.ill  .mil  lioekev  in  the 
winter  aiul  cricket  ,ind  tennis  in  the 
sinniner.  V.incouver,  however,  is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  playing  giounds,  a  lack  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  City  I'alluTs 
cannot  be  too  quickly  or  too  urgenlly 
called.  lla-.tings  Park,  in  the  east  en<l, 
has  been  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  ,'irena, 
but  that  and  Stanley  Park  aie  the  only  Iwn 
athletic  giinmds  worthy  of  the  name  in 
which  amateur  footb:illers  and  cricketeis 
can  play.  Association  football,  indeed,  is 
pl.iyed  upon  one  or  two  gr.assless,  untidy 
w.astes.  (lolf  links  aiul  tennis  courts  are 
attached  to  the  Country  Club,  but  it  is 
only  the  more  piosperous  members  of  the 
communily  who  c.\n  afford  to  pay  the 
heavy  membership  dues. 

Many  of  Vancouver's  residents  live  in 
close  proximity  lo  the  business  section  of 
the  city,  and  very  many  fine  houses  have 
been  erected  in  the  west  end.  Wood  is 
more  frequently  used  in  the  construction 
of  dwelling-houses  than  brick  or  stone,  and 
some  very  picturesque  effects  are  obtained. 
While  steam-heating  systems  are  installed 
in  most  of  the  larger  residences,  the 
Canadian  appreciates  the  cheery  appear- 
ance of  a  coal  fire,  and  few  houses  arc 
now  built  without  a  grate  in  at  least  one 
room.  Gardens,  however,  are  all  too  fev.', 
owing  mainly  to  the  high  price  of  land. 
Nevertheless  a  few  lawns  and  flower-beds 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  W'est  end.  During 
the  past  three  years  many  people  have 
gone  lo  reside  at  North  Vancouver,  which 
is  connected  with  Vancouver  by  means 
of  a  ferry.  Although  frequently  re- 
garded as  a  suburb  of  the  larger  place. 
North  Vancouver  is  really  an  autonomous 
city,  being  created  such  by  an  Act  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  on  May  12,  1907. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  8,000  and  is 
well  supplied  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments and  conveniences.  North  \"ancouver 
is  a  favourite  resort  with  holiday  makers 
from  the  parent  city,  who  throng  in 
hundreds  to  Capilano  or  Lynn  Caiions.  At 
Capilano  a  suspension  bridge  swinging 
high  above  the  swirling  waters  of  the 
river  affords  majestic  views  of  towering 
cliffs  topped  with  forests  of  fir  and  spruce. 
There  is  also  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  Burrard  Inlet  the  rising  hamlet  of 
West  Vancouver.  Lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  inlet  and  at  the  foot  of  huge  moun- 
tains, surrounded  on  three  sides  by  tower- 
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iiig  trees  and  facing  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  Guh'  of  Georgia,  it  is  without 
question  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vancouver. 
Many  people  pitch  their  tents  on  its  sandy 
beaches  during  the  summer  months,  and 
not  a  few  have  erected  more  permanent 
abodes  on  the  higher  land. 

The  two  most  popular  suburbs,  however, 
are  Point  Grey  and  South  Vancouver,  in 
which  is  included  Grandview.  The  former 
has  a  population  of  7,000  and  includes 
within  its  boundaries  the  site  of  the  future 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Around 
its  outer  edge  runs  a  broad  marine  drive, 
from  which  magnificent  views  may  be 
obtained  of  the  mountains  at  the  back 
of  North  Vancouver  and  across  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia  to  Vancouver  Island.  To 
a  small  part  of  the  municipality  has 
been  given  the  name  of  Shaughnessy 
Heights.  Here  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
and  is  only  sold  on  conditions  entailing 
the  erection  of  buildings  of  a  certain 
minimum  cost.  This  policy  has  resulted 
m  the  construction  of  some  fine  residences 
built  and  occupied  by  the  richest  citizens 
of  Vancouver,  to  which  city  Shaughnessy 
Heights  stand  in  the  same  relation  that 
Mayfair  does  to  London.  Kitsilano  is 
another  popular  and  populous  section  of 
Point  Grey  and  possesses  an  excellent 
bathing  beach  to  which  many  people  are 
attracted  during  the  hot  months  of  the 
summer. 

South  Vancouver  lies  to  the  east  of 
Point  Grey  and  for  tlie  greater  part  is 
occupied  by  the  homes  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  such  as  clerks, 
artisans,  workmen,  etc.  The  bungalow  is 
a  favourite  form  of  residence  here  as 
elsewlicre  in  Vancouver,  and  many  com- 
fort.able  and  picturesque  dwellings  have 
been  erected.  The  population  of  the 
municipality  amounts  to  over  40,000. 

During  the  years  191 2  and  1913  Van- 
couver suffered  from  the  financial  stringency 
that  has  made  itself  felt  throughout  the 
entire  Dominion.  While  the  depression 
in  trade  has  been  severe  and  all  classes 
of  business  have  been  adversely  affected, 
the  check  to  land  speculation  has  been 
the  most  noticeable  effect.  The  present 
situation,  however,  is  probably  no  bad 
thing  for  Vancouver.  The  real  estate 
agents  who  have  fostered  speculation  are 
decreasing  in  numbers  ;  speculators  them- 
selves   are     directing     their     efforts    and 


intelligence  to  more  legitimate  business 
enterprises  ;  land  values  are  remaining 
stationary  and  rents  are  falling.  Van- 
couver should  now  settle  down  to  the 
building  up  of  more  permanent  and 
ultimately  more  profitable  trades  and 
industries.  The  short  period  of  depression 
should  be  followed  by  a  lasting  era  of 
progress  and  prosperity. 

South  Vancouver 

Adjoining  Vancouver  city,  of  which  it 
is  practically  a  residential  suburb.  South 
Vancouver  is  a  separate  municipality  with 
an  area  of  9.300  acres  and  a  population 
of  40,000  souls.  Like  practically  every 
Western  town  its  growth  has  been  rapid, 
for  half  a  dozen  years  ago  its  inhabitants 
numbered  only  about  5,000,  while  as 
recently  as  1910  the  total  was  only  25,000. 

The  municipality  has  a  water  frontage 
of  4^  miles  on  the  north  arm  of  the  Fraser 
River,  and  this  will  rapidly  become  an 
important  manufacturing  district.  The 
established  industries  alre.'idy  include 
several  saw-mills  and  a  tannery,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  city  of  Vancouver's 
limited  area  and  its  situation  on  Burrard 
Inlet  preventing  extension  northward,  the 
growth  of  the  capital  must  necessarily 
embrace  the  development  of  this  district. 
Already  the  association  of  the  interests  of 
the  two  municipalities  is  such  tliat  the 
drainage  and  sewerage  systems  is  a  joint 
affair. 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  South 
Vancouver,  however,  have  not  interfered 
with  its  growth  as  a  favourite  residential 
suburb,  for  it  is  conveniently  linked  with 
Vancouver  by  a  good  street  car  service 
worked  bv  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railw.ay  Company. 

The  churches  and  chapels  of  practically 
all  the  denominations  are  represented 
within  its  borders,  while  its  educational 
facilities  are  excellent. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA   LIFE   ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The  success  with  which  the  efforts  of 
the  British  Columbia  Life  Assurance 
Company  have  met  during  the  few  years 
of  the  company's  existence  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  belief  of  the  Canadian 
people  in  the  benefits  of  life  assurance.  In 
1909,  the  year  in  which  the  company  was 
established,  the  majority  of  the  British 
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and  American  life  insurance  companies 
had  already  completed  arrangements  for 
either  direct  or  indirect  representation  in 
Canada,  and  were  writing  large  amounts 
every  year.  In  addition,  not  a  few  purely 
Canadian  companies  had  also  entered  the 
field  and  issued  policies  totalling  a  very 
large  sum.  Despite  this  competition,  how- 
ever, the  British  Columbia  Life  Assurance 
Company  speedily  won  its  way  into 
favour,  and  from  the  beginning  its  success 
seemed  assured.  Its  charter,  issued  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  authorized  the 
issue  of  stock  to  the  value  of  ?■  1,000,000, 
but  the  directors  wisely  issued  only  what 
they  considered  strictly  necessary  to  the 
economic  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
company.  Business  has  been  conducted 
upon  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000,  sub- 
scribed by  investors  resident  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba. 

Operations  have  not  been  confined  to 
British  Columbia,  although,  as  the  head 
office  is  situated  in  Vancouver,  that  pro- 
vince has  naturally  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  company.  In 
igil  branches  were  established  in  Calgary, 
Regina,  and  Winnipeg,  while  during  1914 
it  is  proposed  to  make  arrangements  for 
securing  a  share  of  the  insurance  written 
in  Ontario.  In  the  four  western  provinces 
over  100  agents  are  at  work  in  the  field, 
and  in  the  first  three  months  of  1914  the 
receipts  have  shown  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent,  over  the  same  period  in  1913. 
The  company  has  either  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  or  has  exercised  extreme  caution 
in  its  selection  of  risks,  for  although  it  has 
$4,000,000  worth  of  business  in  force  only 
one  death  claim  has  been  presented  since 
incorporation — and  that  was  only  for 
$1,000.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  company  is  able  to  issue  decidedly 
satisfactory  balance  sheets,  which  show 
a  very  substantial  surplus  over  liabilities 
even  after  the  deposit  on  account  of  the 
Government  guarantee  has  been  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  president  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  Lytton  W.  Shatford,  while  the 
general  manager  is  Mr.  Sandford  S.  Davis. 
The  latter  is  a  native  of  Brockville,  Ontario  _ 
and  has  been  in  the  insurance  business  for 
30  years,  22  of  which  were  spent  with  the 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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D.  E.  BROWN.  HOPE,  AND  MACAULAY. 
LTD. 

The  lirni  ot'  l>.  K.  Hrovvii,  Hope,  and 
Macaul.iy,  Ltd.,  is  well  known  anumg 
Vancouver  financial  houses  and  investors, 
with  whom  it  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
lor  stabihty  and  integrity.  It  was  t'ouiuled 
in  lyoJ*  by  Messrs.  1).  C.  Brown  and  H.  C 
Mac;uil.-»y.  Mr.  Hope  joining  the  lirn)  in 
it;io.  In  H)i2  incorporation  as  a  limited 
company  was  effected  with  a  capital  of 
Ji.ooo.ooo.  of  which  85S<\o.io  is  paid  up. 
This  stock  is  largely  held  by  the  members 
of  the  tirm,  while  a  small  percentage 
amounting  to  S75.000  has  been  taken  up  by 
a  few  clients  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
business  transacted  includes  real  estate, 
insurance,  financial,  and  a  railway  and 
steamship  agency.  .\  London  branch  has 
l^ecn  established  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Ch.arles  W.  Wilson,  a  director  of  the 
company. 

The  company  acts  as  general  agents  in 
British  Columbia  for  the  Law  Union  and 
Rock  Assurance  Company,  and  in  Van- 
couver for  the   London  underwriters. 


CANADIAN  FINANCIERS'  TRUST 
COMPANY 

Until  the  yL-.ir  11)14  the  Canadian 
Financiers'  Trust  Company,  of  Vancouver, 
was  known  as  Canadian  Financiers,  Ltd., 
and,  as  such,  has  built  up  a  large  and 
widespread  circle  of  clients  in  many 
branches  of  the  investment  business. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  11)07 
with  an  initial  capital  of  825,000.  This, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  on 
several  occasions  in  order  that  full  advan- 
tage might  be  taken  of  the  opportunities 
that  presented  themselves  in  ever-increas- 
ing volume,  and  the  authorized  amount 
now  stands  at  85,000,000,  of  which 
81,565,400  has  been  subscribed  and 
8641,657.22  paid  up  and  placed  to  reserve. 
The  company  is  now.  therefore,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  its  kind  in  British  Columbia, 
and  enjoys  a  reputation  for  stabilitv  and 
integrity  that  has  spread  tliroughout  the 
Dominion,  to  the  Republic  south  of  the 
International  Boundary,  and  even  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  conducting  a  general  trust  com- 
pany's business  into  the  many  ramifications 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here, 
the  Canadian  Financiers'  Trust  Company 
has  taken  two  steps  that  have  doubtless  had 


.1  f.ir-re.iching  inlUicnce  over  its  ile--tiny. 
rile  lirsl  involves  an  arrangement  whereby, 
at  small  cost  to  the  investor,  the  interest 
on  lirst  mortgages  is  guaranteed  by  the 
company,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  mortgagor  to  meet  his 
periodical  liabilities,  the  mortgagee  is  put 
to  no  loss.  The  second  is  a  development 
of  the  co-operative  principle,  and  was 
evolved  in  order  to  remove  the  difricully 
which  small  investors,  with  sums  of  a  few 
hundred    dollars    or     so,     experience     in 


bteii  in  the  lin.mci.il  business  for  :o 
years,  lie  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
company  since  its  incorporation  in  11)17, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  cliief  organizer. 
.Another  of  the  original  incorporators, 
Ml.  Albert  K.  Arnold,  is  now  iln-  nian.iger 
(it  the  real  estate  deparlnn.  ill.  lie  is  .111 
Knglishinan  and  lias  resided  in  Westei  11 
Can. Ida  for  many  ye.ir>.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  these  two  gentlemen  theie  h.is 
been  evolved  the  steady  progress  poili.ivid 
in  the  following  statenn  iit  : 


securing  an  inveslnienl  whicli  combines 
perfect  safety  with  the  same  remunerative 
rate  of  interest  that  can  be  obtained  by 
the  large  capitalist.  In  order  to  place 
the  small  investor  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  large  capitalist,  tlie  company  has 
introduced  the  system  of  "fractional 
mortgages."  .\  sum  of,  say,  85,000  is 
required  on  first  mortgage  of  good  inside 
property  valued  at  least  at  twice  that 
amount.  After  the  security  and  title  are 
approved,  the  mortgage  is  taken  in  the 
company's  name  as  trustee.  To  each 
applicant  for  a  fractional  mortgage  is 
given  full  particulars  of  this  security 
exactly  as  though  he  were  lending  the  full 
amount  himself.  If  he  likes  the  security 
he  invests  his  funds  in  a  fractional  part 
of  it — one-tenth,  one-fifth,  or  an\-  other 
fraction  that  may  be  agreed  upon.  The 
company  holds  the  mortgage  in  trust  for 
all  the  fractional  mortgagees  (of  which  it 
may  be  one  itself),  and  to  each  fractional 
mortgagee  it  issues  a  certificate  and 
declaration  of  trust,  setting  out  full  parti- 
culars of  the  security  and  the  amount  lent 
upon  it,  the  rate  of  interest,  duration  of 
loan,  etc.,  and  stating  clearly  what  is  the 
amount  invested  and  the  proportionate 
interest  of  the  fractional  mortgagee. 

The  men  at  the  head  of  the  company  are 
of  wide  experience  in  financial  matters, 
and  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  British  Columbia 
Mr.  Patrick  Donelly,  the  president  and 
manager,  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  and  has 
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CANADIAN    STEEL    STUDDING    AND 
MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

The  Inisiiiuss  cimducted  by  lliu  Canadian 
Steel  Studding  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Vancouver  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  all  wlio  are  connected  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  building 
industry. 

It  consists  of  the  manufacture  of  ColHjis 
interlocking  steel  studding,  a  new  and 
unique  type  of  material  used  in  tlie  con- 
struction of  partitions  in  buildings.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  material  that  it  is  the 
most  efficient  in  those  qualities  which  go 
to  make  the  higliest  standard,  that  is  to 
say,  in  strength,  rigidity,  lightness,  incom- 
bustibility, and  non-conductivity  of  heat 
and  sound.  In  addition  to  partitions,  it 
is  also  used  for  curtain  walls,  light-wells, 
and  elevator  shafts. 

The  Canadian  Steel  Studding  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  incorporated  in 
1913  under  two  charters,  one  granted  by 
the  province  of  British  Columbia  and 
autliorizing  a  capital  of  830,000,  and  the 
other  by  the  Dominion  and  autliori/.ing  a 
capital  of  8150,000.  For  many  classes  of 
manufacture,  Vancouver  is  not  a  suitable 
city  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  wages  that 
prevail,  but  in  this  instance  that  is  a  factor 
of  little  moment,  since  the  special  machinery 
employed  obviates  the  employment  of 
more  than  a  few  men.  The  company's 
market  is  at  present  mainly  confined  to 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  but  it  is  proposed 
to   form   business   connections  throughout 


1.   THE    NEW    VANCOUVER    HOTEL 

2.   A    RESIDENTIAL    STREET 
4.   HASTINGS    STREET.    SHOWING    POST    OFFICE. 


3.   THE    BIRKS    BUILDING. 
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the  country  by  biiiUliii);  a  factory  at 
Toronto.  Most  of  tlic  raw  material  is 
obtaineil  fron»  the  liritish  Isles,  Helniiim, 
ami  ("lernumy. 

The  manajjinj;  director  of  tlie  company. 
Mr.  K.  P.  Drummond,  hails  froi\»  Kalkirk, 
Scotland,  \vl>ere  for  ten  years  lie  was 
en}i.i.i;eil  in  the  iron  and  sled  industry, 
He  settled  in  Vancouver  in  mil.  and  is 
also  a  niendier  of  Drununond,  Kryer, 
Peebles  i"t  Co..  Ltd..  importers  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  John 
IVebl.-^    Ii  lils  from   IVilli.  Scotland. 

DOMINION  TRUST  COMPANY.  VAN 
COUVER 
This  companv.  whose  head  ofticc  is  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  incorporated  under 
the  Companies  Act  of  British  Columbia  in 
October  11)03,  ^"^  ^^"•'*  ^"^^  operated  under 
the  name  of  "  Trust  .\gency  and  Loan  Cor- 
poration, Ltd."  The  paid-up  capital  was 
fixed  at  §20,000.  which  was  later  increased 
to  Sioo.ooo  in  March  of  the  following  year. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  March  1905,  the  name 
'•  Dominion  Trust  Company"  was  assumed, 
the  authorized  capit.-xl  was  increased  to 
§500,000,  and  the  company  applied  for  and 
received  full  trust  company  powers. 

During  this  period  the  company  was 
largely  in  a  formative  stage,  stock  being 
placed  and  plans  made  for  the  future.  It 
was  not  until  April  i,  1905,  that  the  com- 
pany opened  its  doors  for  business.  Two 
and  four  years  later  respectively  the  capital 
was  increased  to  82,000,000  and  §5,000,000, 
at  which  latter  figure  it  now  stands.  Tlic 
paid-up  capital  has  grown  consistently 
until  at  the  end  of  1913  it  had  reached 
82,167,570.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
operations  an  amount  of  §32,950.04  was  set 
aside  as  a  reserve  fund,  which  has  been 
added  to  year  by  year  until  the  account 
now  totals  §800,000. 

While  the  company  has  been  most  con- 
servative in  building  up  a  strong  reserve 
fund  which  is  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the 
paid-up  capital,  dividends  have  been  paid 
each  year  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  an 
amount  of  over  §563,000  having  been  dis- 
bursed in  this  way.  Some  two  years  ago 
the  directors  decided  to  pay  dividends 
quarterly,  which  has  been  done  regularly 
ever  since. 

The  company  confines  its  activities 
strictly  to  a  trust  business  as  defined  in 
its   Dominion  and   Provincial  Charters.     A 


parlicul.uly  strong  feature  in  connection 
with  its  organi/.ilion  is  the  splendid  type 
of  men  who  have  been  secured  as  branch 
managers  and  heads  of  departments.  A 
speci.ilily  is  maile  of  training  its  men  in 
order  that  they  may,  through  their  depart- 
ment, give  the  public  the  most  elVKienl 
service.  The  recent  trust  kgislalion  of 
the  British  Columbia  Ciovernmenl  worked 
no  ni,ilerial  hardships  on  the  Dominion 
Trust  Company,  as  most  of  the  provisions 
which  must  now  be  complied  with  were 
.iheady  in  force  in  this  company's  business. 
The  company  does  not  in  any  sense  what- 
ever eng.ige  in  speculative  undertakings  or 
investments,  either  buying  or  selling.  Its 
real  estate  holdings  comprise  only  its  head 
office  building  and  several  of  the  branch 
offices. 

As  business  developed  in  the  various 
provinces  branch  offices  were  opened,  and 
at  the  present  time  offices  at  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Nanaimo,  and  New  Westminster 
in  British  Columbia  ;  Calgary,  Alberla ; 
Regina, Saskatchewan ;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Montreal,  Quebec  ;  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  ;  Charlottctown, 
Prince  Kdward  Island  ;  London,  Knghind  ; 
and  Antwerp,  Belgium,  arc  maintained. 
In  several  instances,  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  names,  it  was  necessary  to  buy 
out  other  company  charters.  The  London 
office  was  opened  in  1910.  In  June- of  last 
year  the  Dominion  General  Trust  Company, 
operating  in  London,  was  bought  out. 
Again,  in  Montreal  an  office  was  opened 
ill  1909,  and  owing  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Trust  Company  also  operating  in 
that  centre,  it  was  found  advisabR-  to 
secure  their  charter  by  purchase.  The 
Antwerp  office  opened  its  doors  in  July 
of  191 2. 

The  directors  of  the  company  are  men 
of  sterling  worth  and  integrity,  and  are 
prominent  in  the  public  life  of  the  com- 
munity. They  include  Messrs.  William 
H.  P.  Clubb,  president  ;  William  R.Arnold, 
vice-president  and  managing  director  ;  W. 

D.  Brydonc   Jack,    M.D.,    vice-president ; 

F.  R.  Stewart,  vice-president  ;  John  R. 
Gray,    R.    L.    Reid,   K.C.,   T.   R.    Pearson, 

G.  E.  Drew,  M.D.,  C.  W.  Twelves,  Ant- 
werp, Belgium,  William  Henderson,  James 
Stark,  E.  W.  Keeiileyside,  David  W.  Bole, 
Montreal,  John  Pitblado,  Montreal,  John 
A.  Machray,  K.C.,  Winnipeg,  H.  W.  Riggs, 
M.D.,  James  Ramsay,   Edmund   Bell,   and 

E.  P.  Miller. 

The  company's  continental  activities  are 
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supervised  by  the  tollnwing  will  Known 
gentlemen,  who  constitute  .m  .idvisory 
conimillee,  meeting  in  London  :  j.  (i. 
Colnier.  C.M.G.,  Sir  Gilbert  P,uker,  M.I'., 
an<l  C.  W.    Twelves. 


JOHNSON  D.  SPEIRS 
Coming  to  Vancouver  from  Ontario  in 
i()o7,  Mr.  Johnson  D.  Speirs  has  become 
well  known  in  local  )olu■n.lll^lic  ami  adver- 
tising circles  through  his  connection  with 
the  Cliiislniii  Siiciin-  Monilor  of  Boston. 
'The  latter  paper  was  founded  in  iyo8 
and  has  a  circulation  of  155,000  copies, 
of  which  some  400  go  to  British  Columbia, 
and  others  to  CJreat  Britain  and  Australia. 
Mr.  Speirs  holds  the  advertising  agency  for 
this  p.iper  in  British  Columbia. 


w. 


i.  A.   KERR 

A  native  of  Restigouche  County,  New 
Brunswick,  Mr.  James  Alexander  Kerr 
arrived  in  Vancouver  in  1898.  After 
some  ye.ars  spent  in  various  occupations 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  real  estate 
business,  and  in  1905  became  senior 
member  of  llic  Royal  City  Realty  Com- 
p.uiv,  of  New  Westminster.  In  1908  lie 
commenced  business  under  his  own  name 
in  South  Vancouver. 

While  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
real  estate  men  in  the  metropolis  of  British 
Columbia,  Mr.  Kerr  is  perhaps  even  better 
known  from  the  active  interest  and  share 
that  he  has  taken  in  the  municipal  affairs 
of  South  Vancouver.  In  191 2  he  was 
elected  reeve,  an  honour  that  was  again 
accorded  him  in  1913.  The  following  year 
he  was  defeated,  but  when  the  successful 
candidate  resigned  in  the  month  of  April 
Mr.  Kerr  again  stood  for  election,  and  was 
returned  by  a  large  majority  in  May.  For 
over  twenty  years  he  has  been  an  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  has  given  substantial  aid  to  Sunday- 
school  work  and  the  cause  of  temperance. 

McDOUGAL,   LONG,   AND   MclNTYRE 

'Ihe  iiicinbers  of  this  well-known  Van- 
couver law  firm  comprise  Mr.  Frank  J. 
McDougal,  Mr.  G.  Roy  Long,  and  Mr. 
P.  J.  Mclntyrc. 

Mr.  McDougal  holds  the  degree  of 
Bachelor   of    Arts   of    Ottawa    University. 
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He  was  called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  1^96 
and  the  British  Columbia   Bar  in  1909. 

Mr.  G.  Roy  Long  joined  this  firm  in 
191 2.  He  holds  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from 
Harvard  University  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 
of  Mount  Allison  University,  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  New 
Brunswick  and  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Mclntyrc  is  a  member  of  the 
Bar  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia. 

The  firm  enjoys  a  large  commercial 
practice. 

NORTH-WEST   TRUST   COMPANY,   LTD. 

Tills  company  was  incorporated  in 
19(0,  under  the  Companies  Act  of  British 
Columbia,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
S  100,000.  A  year  later  tliis  was  increased 
to  $1,000,000,  and  tlie  business  was  merged 
with  the  financial,  agency,  and  insurance 
business  of  E.  B.  Morgan  &  Co.,  wliich 
had  been  formed  over  20  years  previously. 
Subsequently  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
company  was  increased  until  it  now 
amounts  to  $450,000,  with  a  total  of 
$619,000  subscribed.  The  headquarters 
are  at  Vancouver. 

The  objects  of  the  company  may  be 
slated  briefly  to  be  as  follows  :  To  act  as 
executor,  administrator,  trustee,  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  capacity  under  will  or  by 
appointment  of  the  court — as  trustee  under 
corporate,  bond,  or  debenture  issues,  as 
assignee  or  liquidator  of  insolvent  estates  ; 
as  agent  for  individuals  or  corpoiations  for 
the  investment  of  funds,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  real  and  personal  property  ;  as 
agents,  special  or  general,  of  fire,  life, 
accident,  plate  glass,  casualty,  and  guaran- 
tee insurance  companies ;  to  conduct  a 
safety  deposit  vault  business,  and  to  serve 
in  any  other  capacity  authorized  under  the 
Trust  Companies  Act. 

The  business  of  the  company  has  sliown 
steady  expansion,  the  aggregate  assets  now 
in  its  hands  in  various  capacities,  exclu- 
sive of  real  property  managed  by  them, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Edwin  Blagdon  Morgan,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  though  of    English 


birth,  has  been  actively  identified  witli  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  West,  and 
especially  of  British  Columbia,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Pattullo,  vice-president,  has 
been  prominent  in  the  commercial  life  of 
Vancouver  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is 
classed  among  the  city's  most  successful 
men. 

The  secretary  is  Major  J.  Reynolds  Titc, 
who  was  formerly  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
E.  B.  Morgan  &  Co.,  while  the  manager 
is  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brodie,  formerly  the 
Vancouver  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Toronto.  He  has  had  an  extensive  ex- 
perience in  financial  circles  througliout 
Canada. 

The  company  maintains  a  branch  office 
in  London,  England,  at  Threadnecdle 
House,  Bishopsgate,  under  tlie  joint 
management  of  Messrs.  L.  VV.  Jenkins 
and  \V.  E.  Duncan. 


WOODTHORPE,  BEVAN  &  CO. 

In  tlie  year  1913  a  branch  of  the  firm 
of  Woodthorpe,  Bevan  &  Co.,  chartered 
accountants,  of  Leadenhall  Buildings, 
London,  England,  was  opened  in  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

This  firm,  which  is  represented  in  five 
continents,  was  established  in  London 
over  25  j-ears  ago.  In  the  United  States 
thev  have  agencies  at  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Cliicago,  and  St.  Louis  ;  in  South 
Africa,  at  Johannesburg  and  Kimberlcv  ; 
in  Australia,  at  Perth,  Sydney,  Fremantle, 
and  Melbourne  ;  and  in  India,  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

The  head  of  the  firm  is  Mr,  John  W. 
Woodthorpe,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in 
England  and  Wales  since  1880,  a  fellow 
since  iSgi,  and  has  been  on  the  council 
of  that  body  for  many  years.  Associated 
with  him  in  the  business  are  three  sons, 
Messrs.  John  B.  Woodthorpe,  F.C.A., 
W.  E.  Woodthorpe,  F.C.A.,  and  Percy 
Woodthorpe,  A.C..-^. 

The    Vancouver    brancli     is    conducted 


under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Woodthorpe,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
London  office  for  twenty  years  prior  to 
leaving  for  British  Columbia.  He  was 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  Institute 
in  1901  and  became  a  fellow  in  19 10. 


YORKSHIRE  GUARANTEE  AND 
SECURITIES   CORPORATION,  LTD. 

The  Yorkshire  Guarantee  and  Securities 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  at 
Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  i88g 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  82,500,000, 
of  which    $1,374,950  has  been  subscribed. 

The  company  established  itself  in  Van- 
couver shortly  after  its  incorporation  in 
England,  and  conducts  a  general  trust 
company's  business  throughout  the  lower 
mainland  of  British  Columbia  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island.  It 
also  acts  as  general  agents  in  British 
Columbia  for  the  Yorkshire  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  York,  England,  and 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  two  companies  which  write  all 
classes  of  insurance  with  the  e.xception 
of  life  risks. 

The  directorate  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  The  chairman  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Wheatley,  J,l'.,  of  Mirfield  ;  the  managing 
director  is  Mr.  George  P.  Norton,  of 
Huddersfield  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the 
directors  include  Messrs.  Edwin  Gray,  of 
York,  W.  H.  Armitage,  J. P.,  of  Hudders- 
field, D.  M.  Nicholson,  of  W'ath-on-Dearne, 
and  Sir  William  Raynor,  of  Huddersfield. 
The  manager  in  Canada  is  Mr.  R.  Kerr 
Houlgate,  who  took  up  the  position  some 
16  years  ago  and  was  formerly  engaged 
in  the  banking  profession  in   P^ngland. 

The  company's  offices  at  Vancouver  are 
situated  in  a  fine  ten-story  building, 
which  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Yorkshire 
Guarantee  and  Securities  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  building  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  in 
the  citv  of  Vancouver. 
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GOVERNMENT    STREET,    VICTORIA. 


HE  city  of  Victoria, 
the  political  capital 
of  British  Columbia 
and  one  of  the  fair- 
est spots  in  the 
Dominion,  was 
founded  in  March 
i84'5,  when  Sir  James 
Douglas  transferred  the  western  head- 
quarters of  the  Hudson's  Baj'  Company 
from  F'ort  Vancouver  to  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Vancouver  Island. 

At  the  time  that  Fort  Vancouver  was 
built,  that  is  in  1825,  the  boundary  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  United  States 
had  not  been  defined,  a  fact  which 
naturally  led  to  disputes  between  the 
colonists  of  the  two  nations.  As  Fort 
Vancouver  lay  within  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  States,  Sir  James  Douglas,  then  in 
control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
interests  on  the  Pacific  slope,  decided  to 
replace  Fort  Vancouver  by  a  post  farther 
north.  The  expedition  to  establish  the 
new  headquarters  left  Fort  Vancouver  on 
the  first  day  of  March  1843,  and  arrived 
in  Camosun  Bay,  Vancouver  Island,  on  the 
13th  of  the  month.  Few  would  recognize 
in  Victoria,  as  it  stands  to-day,  the  picture 
that  unfolded  itself  as  the  vessel  sailed  to 


VICTORIA,   B.C. 

its  anchorage.  Bancroft  thus  described 
the  scene  :  "  It  was  indeed  primeval  in 
appearance.  Before  them  lay  a  vast 
ocean-bound  body  of  land  upon  wliich 
no  white  man  now  stood.  Not  a  luinian 
habitation  was  in  sight,  not  a  beast, 
scarcely  a  bird.  Even  the  distant  murmur 
of  the  voiceless  wood  was  drowned  by  the 
gentle  beating  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore." 
Had  Douglas  been  asked  to  find  a 
commercial  port  he  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  gone  elsewhere,  but  the  main 
requirement  was  the  suitability  of  the  land 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Camosun  ful- 
filled this  requirement,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Douglas  elected  to  transfer  his  herds 
there  must  be  ascribed  the  existence  of 
Victoria  as  we  know  it.  Within  three 
months  the  fort  was  erected  and  the 
foundations  of  the  future  city  laid. 

The  International  boundary  question  was 
finally  settled  in  1846,  when  the  wisdom  of 
Douglas,  in  moving  to  Vancouver  Island, 
was  confirmed  by  the  extension  of  the 
existing  boundary  along  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Fort  Vancouver  at  once  fell 
into  disuse  as  a  distributing  centre  and 
Victoria  took  its  place.  Farming  opera- 
tions were  continued  with  considerable 
activity,  and  merchantmen  and  war  vessels 
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coninuMCi.'d  to  call  at  Camosun  Bay  to 
replenisli  their  stores.  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  was  another  factor  that 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of  tlie 
station,  the  miners  taking  advantage  of  the 
well-organized  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  to  trade  their  gold  at 
Victoria  for  such  articles  as  they  needed. 
Victoria  attained  political  importance 
early  in  its  career.  Vancouver  Island  was 
created  a  Crown  Colony  in  1849,  and  seven 
years  later  the  first  legislative  assembly 
met  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  trading  post.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1862  that  incor- 
poration as  a  city  was  obtained,  and  even 
then  the  population  was  considerably 
under  3,000.  Four  years  afterwards  the 
Crown  Colonies  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia  were  united  and  Victoria 
elected  the  political  capital  of  the  province 
thus  formed. 

To-day  Victoria  ranks  among  the  first 
twelve  cities  in  the  Dominion  in  point  of 
population,  over  50,000  people  making 
their  homes  within  its  limits.  Its  situation 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  some  70  miles 
distant  from  Vancouver,  and  overlooking 
the  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,    is   charming  ;   the   journey  from 


1.  DOUGLAS    STREET,    LOOKING    NORTH.  2.  THE    INNER    HARBOUR. 

3.   GOVERNMENT    STREET,    LOOKING    NORTH    FROM^EMPRESS    HOTEL.  4.   SUBURBS    OF    VICTORIA. 
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\  .iimMiMi  through  Pluinpcr's  Sotiiul,  in 
fact,  beggars  all  (Icscription.  The  city 
itself  is  .IS  pleasing  as  its  surroundings, 
and,  seen  from  tlie  steamer,  creates  a  most 
favourable  impression.  On  two  sides  of 
Ilie  ipi.iy  .ire  the  Provincial  Ciovcrnment 
Kuildiugs  and  the  f.imous  Kmpres>  Hotel. 
Both  are  acknowledged  to  l>e  among  the 
finest  structures  of  their  kind  on  the 
continent,  and  tlu-ir  architectural  be.iuty 
is  given  prominence  by  a  setting  of  lawns 
and  flower-beds.  The  general  plan  and 
design  of  tlic  h.irbonr  walls,  together  with 
the  adjacent  roads  and  boulevards,  are  in 
close  harmony  with  the  buildings,  for 
which  they  form  a  dignified  and  appro- 
priate setting.  The  (.lovernmcnt  Buildings 
arc  daily  visited  by  numbers  of  tourists. 
who  find  the  museums  there  maintained 
of  absorbing  interest.  The  collection  of 
birds,  animals,  and  lishes  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  in  Western  .America,  while 
the  Museums  of  Minerals  and  of  Hotany, 
Forestry,  Fruits,  and  Grains  tell  more 
plainly  than  words  and  figures  how  richly 
endowed  is  the  province  of  British 
Columbia. 

The  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
known  as  Government  Street,  leads 
directly  down  to  the  quay,  and  contains 
the  principal  shops  and  buildings  as  well 
as  the  handsome  edifice  devoted  to  the 
post.lI  service.  Between  Government 
Street  and  the  water-front  is  Wharf  Street, 
the  main  artery  of  tlic  wholesale  district 
and  upon  which  stand  many  large  ware- 
houses stocked  with  commodities  originat- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  Victoria 
is  the  home  of  many  important  commercial 
houses  whose  activities  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  Vancouver  Island,  but  include 
the  whole  of  the  Pacific  province.  There 
are  also  a  few  manufacturing  industries 
which  employ  a  large  number  of  hands. 
These  are  situated  mainly  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  citv.  Wharf  and  Govern- 
ment Streets  are  intersected  by  numerous 
thoroughfares  upon  which  rise  large  office 
buildings,  hotels,  theatres,  and  various 
institutions.  Of  the  laiter  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  the  most 
noticeable,  and  is  well  patronized  by 
men  of  all  ages.  The  Public  Library 
and  the  Court  House,  the  former  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  are  also  fine 
structures. 

Victoria  is  justly  termed  throughout 
Canada  the   most   "English"  city   of   the 


Dominion.  It  is  less  American  tli.iii 
Vancouver,  less  Canadian  than  Winnipeg, 
less  French  than  Montreal.  The  educated 
Kiiglishman,  especially,  is  more  numerous 
in  Victoria  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
Canada,  and  it  is  tloubtless  to  his  inlluence, 
in  dress  and  speech,  that  \'ictori.i  owes 
this  appellation. 

Th.it  the  climale  and  scenery  have 
combined  to  allr.icl  the  immigrant  fiom 
the  British  Isles  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
the  former  lieing  similar  to  that  of  south- 
west Kngland.  Many  of  Victoria's  leading 
men  were  born  in  the  Motherland  and 
give  evidence  in  this  outlying  corner  of 
the  empire  of  a  love  for  comfort  and  a 
distaste  for  empty  display.  This  trait 
finds  expression  in  commodious  and  well- 
built  residences,  many  of  which  are 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  typical  homes 
of  Britain.  Manv  houses  are  surrounded 
Willi  walled-in  enclosures  which  are 
laid  out  in  lawns  and  flower-beds.  In 
the  clubs,  of  which  the  "Union"  and  (Ik- 
"  Pacific "  are  the  most  prominent,  the 
same  ideas  are  carried  out  and  everywhere 
a  home-like  atmosphere  prevails.  Even 
the  ladies  have  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  sisters  in  London  and  built  for 
themselves  a  place  of  refuge  to  wbicli 
they  have  given  the  name  of  "  Alexandra." 

There  are  few  cities  in  Can.ida — most 
people  will  insist  tliat  there  is  none — which 
have  such  delightful  residential  quarters 
and  suburbs.  More  than  one  business 
man,  in  fact,  has  been  led  to  settle  in 
Victoria,  not  because  it  is  the  best  town 
in  which  to  pursue  his  business,  but 
because  it  possesses  such  exceptional 
advantages  as  a  residential  town.  Even 
tlic  streets  adjacent  to  the  business  quarter 
are  quiet,  well-shaded  thoroughfares  such  as 
are  rarely  found  in  such  close  proximity 
to  busy  arteries  of  commerce.  The 
suburbs  that  lie  a  mile  or  a  little  more 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  combine  all 
the  attractions  of  the  country  and  the 
seaside,  and  at  the  same  time  are  within 
a  few  minutes'  tram-ride  of  the  shops  and 
offices.  Oak  Bay,  a  favourite  residential 
district  with  English  people,  includes  in 
its  boundaries  the  new  district  of  Uplands, 
which,  situated  w'ithin  three  miles  of  the 
city,  ranks  among  the  loveliest  residential 
quarters  on  the  American  continent.  It 
consists  of  about  450  acres  of  high,  rolling 
land,  covered  with  groves  of  oak-trees,  and 
overlooks  the  waters  of  Cadboro  .iiid  Oak 
Bavs,  while  in   the  distance  can  be   seen 
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the  glittering  snow-capped  Mininiils  of  Ihe 
Olympic  Mountains.  The  Koyal  Victoria 
Yacht  Club  has  secured  a  site  in  Ihe 
vicinity  of  Cadboro  Bay,  and  is  erecliiig 
a  palali.il  ehih-house  there.  In  this 
neighbourhood  also  are  the  riiiist  golt 
links  in   British  Columbia. 

To  the  cast  of  the  city  is  Esquiin.ili, 
where  for  many  years  a  naval  base  was 
mainlained  by  the  British  .Admiralty.  The 
Dockyard,  to  which  is  attached  a  large 
dry  dock  nearly  500  ft.  in  length,  has 
now  been  handed  over  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  is  the  Pacific  head- 
(juarters  of  the  Canadian  Navy.  ICsqiiimalt 
was  formerly  a  very  popular  station  with 
civil  officials  sent  out  bj'  the  Adniir.ilty, 
for  it  is  a  charming  spot  that  offers 
excellent  facilitie-.  for  all  kinds  of  sport. 
The  liarbdur  here  is  used  more  in  the 
winter  months  than  in  the  summer,  when 
most  vessels  find  good  anchorage  in 
Victoria  Harbour.  The  entrance  to  the 
litter  is  narrow  and  intricate  and  rather 
shallow,  although  there  is  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  ocean-going  ve'-<eN  to 
enter. 

Nearer  to  the  city  Beacon  Hill  Park  and 
the  Gorge  Park  alYord  deliglilful  retreats 
ill  llie  summer.  The  latter  is  a  most 
entrancing  spot,  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Victoria  Arm  at  a  point  where  the  waters 
narrow  and  sweep  through  a  gorge 
widening  into  a  splendid  reach  for  boating 
and  canoeing.  The  banks  arc  partly  laid 
out  in  pleasure  gardens,  and  winding  paths 
afford  lovely  walks  through  the  woods. 
Pjcacon  Hill  Park  consists  of  300  acres 
of  recreation  grounds,  and  while  totally 
different  in  character  from  the  Gorge 
Park,  is  equally  attractive. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for 
Victoria  in  commercial  and  industrial 
affairs,  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that 
development  will  leave  its  natural  beauties 
unscathed.  Too  many  cities  in  Canada 
have  suffered  in  the  name  of  progress  or 
utility  ;  too  many  have  been  shorn  of 
their  charm  by  the  devastating  activity  of 
the  industrial  magnate.  Fortunately  it  is 
not  necessary  that  this  should  be  the  case 
where  Victoria  is  concerned,  since  the 
surrounding  countryside  contains  many 
sites  upon  whicli  factories  and  warehouses 
may  be  advantageously  constructed  with- 
out detriment  to  the  appearance  of  the 
town.  Those  who  know  the  city  will 
agree  that  so  fair  a  gem  deserves  an 
untarnished  setting. 


1.   MOUNT    BAKER    FROM    OAK    BAY.  2.   SHOAL    BAY.  3. 


THE    GORGE    BRIDGE.  4.  BEACON    HILL    PARK. 
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McDIARMiD.   GAHAN.    AND    WHITE 

The  inciulurN  of  llic  liiiii  ol  .Mi.!  )i.u  iiiid, 
H;ili:in,  ami  White  are  solicitors  ol  high 
staiiiliiit;  ill  U-jjal  circles  of  Victoria,  where 
they  coiitlucl  a  j;eneral  practice  of  con- 
^iilcrahU-  extent  ami  look  after  the  legal 
all'airs  ol  thi.'  Kiiti^li  (.'oIinnKi  i  |\'l,M<l..<ni' 
Company. 

Mr.  F.  A.  McUiaiaiul  is  a  k.  .iii.nli.ui  l>v 
birlh,  rcceiviiij"  his  education  in  the  law  at 
Osgootle  Hall,  Toronto.  He  was  called  to 
the  Ontario  Bar  in  181)4,  and  practised  for 
some  years  in  the  town  of  Linds;iv.  In 
lyio  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  British 
Cohinibia.  and  the  same  year  .settled  in 
Victoria,  taking  over  the  dnties  of  city 
solicitor.  This  position  he  held  nnlil  1012, 
in  which  year  he  commenced  a  general  and 
independent  practice.  He  is  now  solicitor 
and  parliamentary  agent  for  the  Union  of 
British  Cohinibia  Municipalities,  having 
spcci.ilized  in  municipal  law,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Seamen's  Institute.  He  was 
joined  by  Messrs.  Ciahan  and  White  in 
November  1913. 

Mr.  W.  H.  T.  l.ah.in  is,  like  Mr. 
McDiarmid.  a  Canadian.  His  stiidv  of  the 
law  was  conducted  in  British  Columbia, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  that  pro- 
vince in  1903.  Prior  to  joining  Mr. 
McDiarmid  he  practised  in  Pentiston  for 
live  years.  He  spcciaHzes  in  commercial 
law,  but  much  of  his  work  is  of  an  advisorv 
nature  in  regard  to  investments.  His  long 
residence  in  the  Pacific  province  has  given 
him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions governing  every  description  of 
enterprise,  and  on  behalf  of  numerous 
clients,  both  in  England  ami  Canada,  he 
controls  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
capital.  He  is  managing  director  of  tlie 
Victoria  Land  Investment  Trust,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  Kngland. 

The  third  partner,  Mr.  .\.  Moresbv 
White,  also  takes  care  of  the  financial 
interests  of  many  Knglish  investors  in 
Briti^ll  Columbia  enterprises.  He  is  an 
Knglishman  bv  birtli,  and  studied  tlie  law 


in    Ills    ii.itive   country,  coininj;  to    liiili>li 
Columbia  in   kav). 


WESTERN  DOMINION  LAND  AND  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY,   LID. 

.\iiioiig  llie  liii.iiici.il  hiuisi--  ol  \  Kloi  i.i 
is  the  well-known  linn  which  bears  the 
n.ime  of  Western  Dominion  Land  and 
Investnunt  Company,  Ltd.,  and  which, 
through  its  London  oflice,  has  become 
exceedingly  well  known  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  he.ad  oflice  is  at  Victoria,  and 
a  branch  oflice  is  maintained  at  Sidney. 

While  the  company  is  perhaps  best 
known  from  its  operations  in  tlic  real 
estate  and  mortgage  fields,  it  also  occupies 
a  very  prominent  position  in  slockbroking 
circles.  It  has  seats  on  the  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Calgary,  and  Spokane  Stock 
K.\changes,  and  is  in  toucli  with  all  the 
stock  markets  throughout  Canada  and 
.America.  It  has  recently  floated  llu- 
Sidney  Rubber  Hoofing  Company,  lAd., 
and  the  Sidney  Water  Company,  in  both 
of  which  a  large  amount  of  Knglisli  capital 
has  been  invested.  The  conipanv  aNo 
carries  on  an  insurance  business. 

The  company  holds  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  property  in  Victoria  City  and 
on  Vancouver  Island,  and  i>  interested  in 
tlie  large  tourist  hotel  which  has  recently 
been  erected  at  Brentwood  Bay,  about  12 
miles  from  Victoria. 

During  the  past  year  the  experience  of 
the  company  has  been  that  the  amount  of 
Knglish  capital  available  for  mortgage 
investments  has  not  decreased  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  but  there  is  very  little 
money  available  for  real  estate  speculation. 
The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  should 
give  an  impetus  to  business  in  tlie  cities  of 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  and  the  briglit 
crop  prospects  should  ensure  an  earlv 
return   to  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Victor  Eliot,  man.ager  of  the  coiii- 
pan\'"s  head  office,  is  an  Knglishman  who 
settled  in  Canada  in  1904.     He  was  at  fir.-.t 


connected  with  the  B.iiiU  of  Montreal,  but 
siibseiiueiilly  became  a  |iarliur  in  the  fiini 
of  Ik-van,  Ciore,  antl  Kliol,  Lid.  TIk-  l.iller 
firm  was  incorporated  with  the  Weslei  u 
llniiiinion  Laud  and  Investment  Company, 
III!..  HI    nil  I. 

RAMSAY'S  MACHINE  WORKS 

Mr.  (ieo.  1).  K. unsay,  the  owner  of  Naiii- 
say's  Machine  Works  of  X'ictoria,  B.C.. 
founded  his  business  in  \l'^^,  iiiiderlaking 
the  repair  and  maiuifacliire  of  all  parts  of 
macliiiRiy,  and  acting  as  inacliiiiist  and 
engineer. 

His  first  eslablisliiiieiil  consisted  nl  a 
small  shop  in  which  but  three  men  were 
engaged,  but  operations  are  now  conducted 
in  a  sp.icious  workshop  assessed  at  a 
value  of  #37,000,  while  from  18  to  20  men 
are  employed. 

The  plant,  valued  at  SiS.ooo,  is  driven  bv 
30-horse-power  electric  motors.  All  the 
appliances  are  as  modern  as  Mr.  Kanisay 
has  been  able  to  obtain,  and  there  are  few 
classes  of  machine  work  that  he  cannot 
undertake. 

It  may  be  nientioned  I  hat  Mr.  Ramsay 
iurnished  and  installed  tlie  machinery  of 
the  Government  tug  I'oiiil  Ellne,  and  many 
other  tow-boats  and  freighters.  Special 
machinery  such  as  cargo  winches,  steam 
capstans,  and  pumps  aie  also  manu- 
factured. 

Mr.  Ramsay  is  sole  agent  for  British 
Columbia  for  the  well-known  firm  of  Ross 
and  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  from  whom  he 
imports  marine  engines  and  boilers.  His 
business  extends  throughoul  tlie  whole  of 
British  Columbia. 

A  native  of  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Ramsay  came  to  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  in  1887,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for 
about  three  years,  and  proceeded  to  Victoria 
ill  1890,  entering  the  employ  of  the  .-Vlbioii 
Iron  Works  Company,  where  he  remained 
for  14  years,  10  vears  of  which  he  was  chief 
mechanic  and  general  foreman. 
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ST.    JOHN    RIVER. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 


WRITER  has  de- 
scribed the  main 
resources  of  New 
lirunswick  alhtera- 
tivclv — Farm,  Forest, 
and  Fish.  The  hitter, 
of  course,  are  found 
in  the  waters  of  tlie 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  lakes  of  New  Brunswick  only 
covering  about  70  square  miles.  In  1913 
the  province  produced  fish  to  the  value  of 
$4,264,054,  a  figure  exceeded  by  Britisli 
Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  only  among  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Herrings 
are  the  principal  hsh  caught,  wliile  next  in 
importance  come  sardines,  lobsters,  cod, 
smelts,  salmon,  shelUish,  alewives,  hake, 
haddock,  and  rock-cod.  Altogether  it  is 
estimated  that  about  20,000  men  are 
engaged  either  in  the  fishing  fleets  or  the 
canneries.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
have  of  recent  years  been  forced  to  give 
much  careful  attention  to  the  fisheries 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  unscientific  measures  and 
an  improvident  disregard  for  the  future 
on  the  part  of  the  fishing  companies, 
cert.iin  branches  of  the  industry  have 
suffered.     The   production  of  oysters,    for 


instance,  showed  an  alarming  decrease 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
but  matters  are  now  gradually  improving. 
In  the  salmon  and  lobster  fisheries 
especially  most  useful  work  is  being 
performed  in  the  hatcheries  conducted 
by  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  principal  industry  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, with  the  exception  of  agriculture,  is 
lumbering.  The  forests  of  this  maritime 
province  are  verv  extensive,  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Government  service  esti- 
mating that  there  are  (),ooo,ooo  acres  of 
commercial  timber  within  the  provincial 
boundaries.  This  does  not  seem  very 
large  when  compared  with  the  100,000,000 
acres  of  British  Columbia  or  Quebec,  or 
the  70,000,000  acres  of  Ontario,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  sufticient  to  allow  of  a  lumber 
industry  of  no  mean  proportions.  During 
191 1  the  value  of  the  lumber  cut  amounted 
to  about  71  million  dollars.  The  principal 
wood  is  spruce,  but  New  Brunswick  is  more 
notable,  perhaps,  for  its  many  varieties 
of  hardwoods,  such  as  maple,  elm,  oak, 
birch,  beech,  and  ash.  The  presence 
of  these  higher  class  woods  should 
stimulate  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
in  the  province;  at  present  much  of  the- 
timber  is  exported  to  Great  Britain. 

The  first  record  of    lumbering  in    New 
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Brunswick  goes  back  lo  the  year  1700, 
when  masts  were  cut  for  the  French 
Navy.  In  1722  the  British  Government 
passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the  cutting 
or  destroying  of  white  pine-trees  12  in. 
and  upwards  in  diameter  on  Government 
lands,  and  in  1829  the  same  law  was 
applied  to  granted  lands.  A  little  later, 
so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  British 
Government  to  ensure  a  supply  of  masts 
for  His  Majesty's  vessels,  that  all  pine-trees 
suitalile  for  masts  were  reserved  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  surveyors  or  deputies  were 
empowered  to  seize  all  pine  timber  found 
in  the  possession  of  any  person,  even 
if    it  were  cut  on  liis  own  lands. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  early 
timber-cutting  prohibitions  of  the  British 
Government  were  not  to  some  extent 
perpetuated  in  provincial  legislation.  Un- 
fortunately the  greed  of  manufacturers 
has  been  responsible  for  much  depletion 
of  the  forest  :  while  a  si  ill  more  serious 
loss  has  been  incurred  through  the 
non-adoption  of  efficient  methods  of  fire 
prevention.  Conflagrations  which  have 
desolated  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
land  have  been  caused  by  carelessness  in 
leaving  a  camp-fire  unwatched,  by  throw- 
ing down  a  match,  or  by  sparks  from 
a  railway   engine.     The    latter   was   made 
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the  subject  ol  >i.iuiii>  «;uiiiplaint  recciiily 
before  the  Commission  of  Conservation, 
;inil  certain  lej;isl.ition  lias  now  been 
enacteil  wliich  shonid  at  any  rate  diininisli 
the  dan}<er  of  further  loss  from  this  source. 
At  the  order  of  the  Surveyor-Cieneral  each 
railway  conipany  operatinj;  in  New 
Brunswick  is  now  obliged,  between 
May  I  St  and  nccember  ist  of  each  year, 
to  provide  a  motor  speeder,  manned  by  at 
le;ist  three  men,  to  patrol  15  minutes  after 
each  train  runnin<;  through  forest  country. 
Other  legislation  calls  for  the  appoinlnienl 
of  special  foresters,  and  it  is  a  good  sign 
that  a  little  reforestation  is  alre.ndy  being 
done.  A  company  has  imported  a  large 
number  of  trees  from  Germany  and  the 
I'nited  States,  and  has  conunenccd  to 
reforest  a  section  of  its  holdings,  part  of 
which  are  freehold  and  part  Crown  lands. 
These  trees  are  being  planted  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  growth  is  more 
rapid  than  in  the  nortiiern  portion  of  the 
province. 

The  presence  of  these  forests  has 
naturally  had  its  influence  over  the 
industrial  life  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  are 
producing  goods  in  whicli  timber  is  the 
principal  raw  material.  Lumber  mills 
are  found  everywhere,  and  most  towns 
have  a  wood-working  factory  of  sonic 
kind.  There  are  also  a  few  pulp  niill>, 
most  of  which  are  in  Xorthumbcrland 
County.  The  textile  industry  is  also  well 
developed,  the  climate  being  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and 
raw  cotton  being  easily  obtained  from  the 
cotton  belt  of  the  United  States. 

In  common  with  other  provinces  in 
Eastern  Canada,  Xew  Brunswick  has  been 
divided  into  counties,  many  of  which  are 
named  after  the  English  shires.  In  alpha- 
betical order  these  counties  are  :  Albert, 
Carleton.  Charlotte.  Gloucester,  Kent,  King's, 
Madawaska,  Northumberland,  Queen's, 
Restigouche,  St.  John,  Sunburj',  Victoria, 
Westmoreland,  and  York,  and  together  they 
cover  an  area  of  17,910,400  acres — the 
area  of  New  Brunswick.  The  largest  is 
Northumberland  County,  which  includes 
within  its  boundaries  3,033,985  acres,  while 
York  and  Restigouche  counties  arc  next  in 
importance,  so  far  as  magnitude  is  con- 
cerned, with  2,307,367  acres  and  2,092,595 
acres  respective!}'. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  counties  is 
Restigouche,  of  which  there  is  compara- 
tively  little   to   be  said.     Only  about  one- 


tenth  of  the  l.tnd  is  at  present  under 
cultiv.ition,  but  il  is  expected  that  wider 
setllenient  will  soon  be  achieved,  since  the 
I'rovinci.d  tioverinnent  has  thrown  open 
about  10,000  acres  of  forest  land  for  llio 
purpose  of  free  grants.  This  laiul  is 
situated  within  easy  distance  of  the  rail- 
way and  100  acres  may  be  obtained  on 
payment  of  85  for  the  survey.  Before  the 
ofiicial  grant  will  be  issued,  however,  the 
settler  must  reside  3  years  on  the  land, 
put  10  acres  under  cultivation,  and  build  a 
house  measuring  id  by  20  ft.  In  addition 
he  is  called  upon  to  do  $30  worth  of 
work  on  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  land  in  this  tract  is  staled  to  be  fertile, 
but  many  parts  of  Restigouche  County  are 
entirelv  unsuiled  for  agriculture.  As  a  big- 
game  coiuitry  it  is  hard  to  heat — moose, 
caribou,  and  deer  thriving  in  abundance. 

Along  the  northern  boundary  of  tlie 
county  there  flows  the  Restigouche 
River,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  county 
of  Madawaska  and  flows  into  Chaleur  Bay. 
This  river  is  famed  for  its  salmon  and 
trout  fishing,  much  of  the  water  being 
leased  by  wealthy  Americans  who  have 
built  luxurious  lishing  lodges  along  its 
banks.  Good  fishing  can  be  obtained, 
however,  on  payment  of  certain  fees,  and 
the  supply  of  salmon  is  assured  by  the 
establishment  of  a  hatchery  at  Flatlands, 
a  few  miles  above  Campbellton,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
The  Ksaniinac,  Nouvelle,  Charlo,  and 
Jacquet  Rivers  are  all  well  known  as 
fishing  streams,  and  splendid  duck,  goose, 
and  brant  shooting  may  be  had  ni  their 
vicinity. 

Restigouche  Counts'  has  also  very  exten- 
sive forests,  and  many  logging  camps  have 
been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
mentioned  above.  With  these  at  their 
back  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
towns  of  Campbellton  and  D.ilhousie, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  tlic  Restigouche 
River  on  its  southern  bank,  should  have 
become  lumber  centres  of  some  importance. 

Cilmf'belltou. — The  town  of  Campbellton 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Restigouche  River,  at  the  head  of  deep- 
water  navigation.  Along  both  sides  of  the 
river  there  stretch  low  ranges  of  hills  with 
occasional  high  peaks,  while  just  south  of 
the  town  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  rises  to 
a  height  of  i.coo  ft.  The  surrounding 
scenery  cannot  be  surpassed  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  tourists  have  often 
expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  many  de- 
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lighlful  pinoi.iiu.is  that  meit  the  view  on 
driving  up  or  down  the  river  on  eitlier  side 
— of  wooded  hills,  resplendent  in  richly 
lined  foliage,  of  babbling  brook  or  silent 
pool,  with  all  the  accompanying  allurements 
that  arc  to  be  found  onlv  on  Nature's  can- 
vas, of  placid  river  dolled  with  islands  of 
green  ;  of  quiet,  pastoral  landscape  .ill 
making  an  .ilniost  irresisliblc  appral  lo  llir 
jaded  mind  and  body. 

Campbellton  is  not  without  historic 
interest.  11  v.'as  here  that  the  last  sea 
battle  between  the  English  uid  l''ieiiLh 
was  fought  for  the  suiMemacy  of  the 
northern  half  of  this  continent,  and  to 
this  day  along  the  shores  of  the  river 
can  be  found  many  evidences  of  the 
struggle.  Old  muskets,  sabres,  cannon 
balls,  and  oIIkt  relics  have  been  uiRMillied 
along  the  (Juebec  shore  at  niany  ikjIuIs, 
and  just  about  a  mile  above  CiinipbLlilon 
two  old  cannon  were  found  embedded  in 
the  sands.  I'niil  .1  few  years  ago  the 
remains  of  an  old  l'"reneh  frigate  were 
plainly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  rivur 
opposite  the  town. 

Campbellton  was  first  settk-d  in  the 
year  1793  by  John  Duncan  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  He  called  the  place  "  Water- 
sydc,"  by  which  il  was  known  until  the 
shipbuilding  industry  commenced,  when 
it  was  called  Martin's  Point,  in  honour 
of  Captain  Martin,  who  operated  the  ship- 
building yard  at  that  place.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  name  was  changed  to 
Campbellton,  in  lionour  of  the  Cjovenior 
of  New  Brunswick,  Lord  Campbell. 

Fishing  and  lumbering  formed  the  chief 
industries  of  the  people  for  a  number  of 
years,  pursued  under  all  the  disadvantages 
and  hardships  of  pioneer  days.  But  tlic 
early  settlers  built  better  than  tliey  knew, 
for  in  1876  the  Intercolonial  Railw.iy  was 
completed  and  the  little  village  of  Camp- 
bellton was  made  a  divisional  point  of 
the  systein.  That  was  tlie  beginning  of 
the  real  development  of  the  town.  The 
country  was  opened  up  for  settlement 
and  the  influx  into  the  town  continued 
slowly  but  steadily  year  after  year.  In 
1889  the  town  was  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Legislature,  after  which  the  improve- 
ments to  be  found  in  any  modern  com- 
munity were  gradually  installed,  consisting 
of  water,  sewerage,  and  electric  light 
systems,  fire-fighting  appliances,  police 
protection,  permanent  pavements,  and 
others.  The  progress  and  growth  was 
remarkable.     From   the   little  village  of  a 
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3.  BEACH,    LINGLBY. 
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few  scatterc<l  dwollings  CiUiipbclllon  had 
grown  to  a  busy,  thriviiijj  town  of  5,000 
inlial>it:iMls,  its  area  covering  about  one 
square  mile. 

Then  came  tliat  disastrous  day,  July  11, 
n)io.  when  occurred  the  great  lue  which 
wipe<l  the  town  out  of  cxi>tence,  rendering 
its  5.000  inhabitants  homeless  and  destroy- 
ing about  $6,000,000  worth  of  properly. 
The  story  of  how  the  people,  under  the 
shadow  of  such  a  catastrophe,  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  immediately  commenced 
to  rebuild  their  homes  :  of  their  persever- 
ing purpose  and  und.iunted  energy  in 
surmounting  the  stupendous  ditViculties 
in  the  way  of  re-establishing  themselves 
in  business,  need  not  be  ilwelt  upon  here. 
Suffice  it  to  s;>y  that  in  lliree  short  vears 
the  town  h.is  been  practically  rebuilt, 
and  that,  too.  with  buildings  of  a  larger 
and  better  class  than  before.  On  Water 
Street,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  of  new 
building  laws,  there  are  many  tine  brick 
and  stone  structures,  the  equal  of  any 
to  be  found  in  any  town  of  similar  size 
in  the  provinces.  There  has  also  been  a 
great  advance  in  the  class  of  residences 
erected,  both  as  regards  architectural 
appearance  and  value.  The  citizens  and 
business  men  of  Campbellton  arc  justlv 
proud  that  so  much  has  been  done  in 
three  short  years,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  solidity  of  CanipbcUton's  bu.-^iness 
institutions. 

Many  civic  improvements  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  town  since  the  fire, 
chief  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  electric  lighting  and  power  pl.-iuf. 
The  new  plant  consists  of  two  units  each 
of  gas  producers,  gas  engines,  electric 
generators,  exciters,  etc.  The  installation 
was  completed  in  191 1,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  more  than 
one-half  in  the  running  expenses  as  coin- 
pared  with  the  old  steam  plant.  In 
addition  to  lighting  the  streets  and 
supplying  stores  and  residences  with 
current  for  lighting  purposes  there  is 
sufficient  current  available  for  small 
industries.  This  is  being  supplied  at  a 
very  reasonable  rate,  and  as  a  consequence 
a  number  of  motors  are  being  installed 
for  various  business  purposes. 

Another  asset  is  the  new  Grammar  and 
High  School  Building,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  850,000.  It 
is  considered  the  most  up-to-date  school 
building  in  the  province,  having  12  large 
class-rooms,  an  assembly  hall,  and   rooms 


lor  m.inu.il  training  and  doniestic  science. 
The  s;)nitary  arrangements,  heating  .iiid 
ventilating  sy>tems  are  the  very  l.itesl 
products  of  scientilic  skill,  and  no  expense 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  environ- 
ment of  the  student  healtlitui  and  wluile- 
>ome. 

Still  another  improvement  is  the  new 
lire  alarm  system  which  has  just  been 
installed.  It  is  of  the  famous  (ianiewell 
type,  such  as  is  used  in  all  large  cities. 

Campbellton  has  one  of  the  finest  water 
systems  to  be  foimd  in  Canada.  The 
water  is  taken  from  lakes  in  the  virgin 
forest  and  is  at  all  times  perfectly  puie 
and  wholesome.  This,  with  a  splendid 
sewerage  system,  gives  the  people  every 
advantage  of  a  modern  town. 

The  growth  in  population  has  heiii 
retarded  very  little  by  tlie  tire.  Nearly 
all  those  who  temporarily  removed  from 
the  town  have  returned  and  built  homes 
for  themselves.  There  has  naturally  been 
a  considerable  influx  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  building  trades,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  have  permanently  settled  here. 
In  1901  the  popul.ition  was  2,652  as  given 
by  the  Dominion  census,  and  in  1911  it 
was  3,817.  At  present  it  is  estimated  at 
about  4,500. 

Campbellton  is  a  divisional  point  on 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  system,  with  a 
permanent  staff  of  dispatchers,  office  and 
freight  clerks,  besides  a  large  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  shops.  Upw\irds  of 
350  men  employed  in  the  railway  service 
reside  at  Campbellton.  The  International 
Railway,  a  new  line  running  to  St.  Leonards 
on  tlic  St.  John  River,  has  its  liead  office 
and  shops  located  here,  cmploving  about 
150  men. 

Campbellton  also  has  a  fine  natural 
harliour,  accommodating  at  low  tide  large 
ocean-going  steamers  with  a  drauglit  of 
28  ft.,  and  the  Dominion  (iovernincnt 
has  been  spending  large  sums  in  improve- 
ments to  provide  the  facilities  required 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the 
port.  A  large  dredge  has  recently  been  at 
work  and  docks  are  being  extended. 

The  harbour  in  conjunction  w-ith  flic 
good  railway  facilities  makes  the  town  tlic 
natural  distributing  centre  for  tlie  northern 
part  of  N'ew'  Brunswick,  the  whole  south 
shore  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  and  the 
Matapedia  Valley  up  as  far  as  St.  Flavie. 

Several  wholesale  firms  have  established 
branch  offices  and  warehouses  here. 

Some   idea   of   tlie    amount   of   business 
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done  .It  C.iinpbelUon  cm  l>e  g.iiiied  liy 
comparing  the  statcmeni  ol  fieiglit  and 
passenger  receipts  of  the  Intel  cnloni.il 
K.tilway  as  published  in  flu-  aiiditoi- 
general's  report.  CaniplHllloii  t.ikes 
seventh  place  in  the  total  amount  of 
eaiiiiugs,  the  only  places  showing  greater 
net  e.unings  being  the  larger  cities,  siicli 
.IS  Montreal,  Halifax,  St.  John,  Sydiuv, 
Moncton,  and  Truro. 

The  lumber  shipments  have  increased 
very  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years. 
About  the  time  the  town  was  incoi  poiiti-d 
the  lumber  cut  on  the  Restigouclie  was 
abiHit  20o:xi,ooo  ft.,  while  List  year  it 
li.id  reached  the  100,000,000  mark.  This 
year  tlie  total  will  prob.ibly  aiiiounf  to 
considerably  over  ii5,o{X),ooo  ft. 

.\iuitlier  iiidic.ition  of  the  importance  of 
Campbellton  as  a  business  centre  is  the 
tact  tliat  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  banks 
located  here,  each  doing  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing business.  These  are  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the 
Canadian   Bank  of  Commerce. 

Cam|ibellloii  affords  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  the  establishment  of  industries 
incidental  to  the  lumber  trade,  among 
which  in.ay  be  specially  mentioned  pulp 
ami  p.iper  iiiill>,  funiitiire  factorv,  small 
woodenware,  such  as  buckets,  tubs,  and 
handles  of  various  kinds.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  spruce  for  pulp  iiiills,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  mill  of  this  kind 
w-ill  be  established  here  in  the  near  future 
as  several  capitalists  have  ahead}'  looked 
over  the  ground  with  this  end  in  view. 
For  a  furniture  factory  there  is  plenty  of 
hardwood  available  and  a  splendid  terri- 
tory to  be  supplied  with  first-class  shipping 
facilities  at  hand.  The  raw  material  can 
be  obtained  with  very  little  expense  as 
there  are  large  tracts  of  hardwood  within 
4  or  5  miles  of  the  town,  besides  almost 
unlimited  quantities  farther  afield. 

There  is  also  a  splendid  opportunitv  for 
the  establishment  of  a  boot  and  shoe 
factory  and  a  small  woodenware  factory. 
There  is  a  large  territory  to  be  covered 
from  the  Eastern  Townships  to  Gaspe  in 
Quebec,  the  northern  part  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  portion  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  are  several  small  water  powers 
awaiting  development  in  close  proximity 
to  the  town,  capable  of  operating  small 
industries. 

While  the  Town   Council   has  not  made 
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any  law  regarding  tlic  inducements  to  be 
offered  proposed  industries,  they  have 
alwa3's  heretofore  dealt  with  each  par- 
ticular case  on  its  merits,  and  this  policy 
seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for  all 
concerned.  In  some  cases  a  fixed  rate  of 
assessment  was  granted,  in  others  a  total 
exemption  from  taxes  for  a  period  of  years, 
while  in  others  the  exemption  from  taxes 
was  coupled  with  a  merely  nominal  rate 
for  water.  These  concessions,  and  perhaps 
others,  could  probably  be  obtained  by  any 
company  wishing  to  establish  itself  here, 
if  the  merits  of  the   case  warranted  it. 

There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
labour,  skilled  and  unskilled.  The  latter 
receive  as  wages  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
day,  while  skilled  mechanics  of  various 
kinds  receive  from  $2  to  $4  per  day. 
Female  household  servants,  for  whom 
there  is  an  active  demand  at  all  times, 
receive  from  $(1  to  $15  per  month,  with 
hoard. 

Dalhousie  has  a  population  of  about 
i.Soo;  the  Dominion  Census  of  191 1  gave 
it  as  1,650.  A  branch  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  connects  it  with  other  parts  of  the 
province,  and  it  also  has  a  steamer  service 
to  various  points  on  the  New  Brunswick 
and  Quebec  coasts.  There  is  a  well- 
sheltered  harbour  here  measuring  3  by 
i^  miles  in  which  anchorage  is  good  in 
6  to  7  fathoms.  The  harbour  is  easy 
of  access  from  two  directions,  one  by  a 
narrow  cliannel  ih  cables  wide  with 
6  fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide,  and 
the  other  over  a  fiat  with  3  fathoms 
at  low  water.  There  are  several 
good  wliarves  with  water  of  varying 
depths,  but  no  dock  for  repairs.  There 
would  seem  to  be  good  openings  at 
Dalhousie  for  manufacturers  of  wooden 
wares,  while  the  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
industries  might  well  be  extended. 

Four  counties  border  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Restigouche, 
their  names  from  west  to  east  being 
Madawaska,  Victoria,  Northumberland,  and 
Gloucester.  Unlike  Restigouche,  Mada- 
waska is  very  largely  devoted  to  agriculture, 
the  valley  of  the  St.  John  River  and  much 
of  the  upland  being  extremely  fertile. 
Many  French  people  are  found  in  Mada- 
waska owing,  doubtless,  to  the  proximity  of 
the  province  of  Quebec.  Edmundston.  the 
county  town,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Temiscouata 
Railway,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
while  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railway, 


an  American  line,  passes  within  a  mile.  It 
is  an  important  lumbering  centre  and  a 
large  proportion  of  its  2,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  French,  are  engaged 
in  some  branch  of  the  lumber  industry. 
About  2  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town 
large  quantities  of  moulding  sand  arc  being 
obtained  from  the  Madawaska  River. 

Similar  to  Madawaska  County  in  aspect 
and  the  fertilitj'  of  its  land  is  Victoria 
County,  in  which  7,000  acres  of  land  have 
recently  been  thrown  open  to  settlement. 
This  land  is  part  of  50,000  acres  known  as 
the  Blue  Bell  Tract,  and  comprises  a  stretch 
of  rolling  upland  covered  with  many  trees, 
principally  hardwood,  free  from  underbush 
and  not  unlike  a  great  park.  The  soil  is 
a  reddish  loam  witli  a  clay  subsoil,  and  tlie 
district  is  well  watered  by  the  Tobique 
River.  .\  colonization  road  runs  througli 
the  Blue  Bell  Tract  and  on  either  side  are 
lots  of  100  acres  each  which  settlers  may 
obtain  for  %i  an  acre,  paid  in  four  equal 
annual  instalments.  Much  of  the  timber 
in  Victoria  County  is  merchantable  and 
lumber  industries  have  sprung  up  at  various 
centres. 

Grand  Falls  is  a  thriving  town  of  2,000 
people  and  is  situated  on  the  C.F.R.  and 
the  St.  John  I^iver,  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  river  drops  180  ft.  and  the  town 
may  be  said  to  be  the  limit  of  navigation 
for  small  craft  on  the  St.  John  River. 
Nearly  200,000  horse-power  can  be  de- 
veloped at  Grand  Falls  and  used  not 
merely  in  the  immediate  vicinity  but  at 
other  towns  in  the  St.  John  Valley. 
This  is  the  county  town  of  Victoria 
County,  and  besides  possessing  a  number 
cf  small  industries  is  the  centre  of  a 
big-game  district. 

To  the  west  of  Victoria  County  lies 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  already 
mentioned  as  the  largest  of  the  counties 
of  New  Brunswick.  Unlike  tlie  northern 
shire  of  P2ngland  after  which  it  is  named, 
Northumberland  has  no  huge  coal  supplies. 
The  whole  of  the  province,  in  fact,  is  poor 
in  minerals,  the  total  production  in  1912 
only  amounting  in  value  to  1771,004.  Of 
these,  gypsum,  lime,  and  iron  ore  were  the 
most  important.  In  Northumberland 
grindstones  are  the  only  mineral  obtained. 

The  most  important  industry  in  the 
coujity  is  lumbering,  and  numerous  saw- 
mills are  distributed  throughout  the 
3,000,000  acres  of  which  it  consists.  At 
these  mills  are  cut  huge  quantities  of 
spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  while  millions 
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of  feet  of  maple,  birch,  beech,  and  other 
hardwoods  are  annually  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  markets. 
Many  subsidiary  industries  have  sprung 
up,  paper-pulp  making  being  the  most 
important.  The  fisheries  of  Miramichi  Bay 
also  constitute  an  industry  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

The  county  is  drained  by  the  Miramichi 
River,  a  stream  with  multitudinous  triliu- 
taries.  The  maritime  districts  are  populous, 
but  in  the  regions  in  which  the  various 
branches  of  the  Miramichi  River  take  their 
rise  population  is  exceedingly  scanty  and 
the  country  of  the  wildest  aspect.  In 
parts  Northumberland  presents  an  even 
more  rugged  appearance  than  the  county 
of  Restigouche.  In  the  north-west,  in  the 
two  great  townships  of  North  Esk  and 
South  Esk,  are  1,500,000  acres,  but  of 
this  area  only  about  50,000  acres  are 
occupied,  and  of  this  l-)arely  one-quarter 
cultivated.  Elsewhere,  however,  there  are 
very  fine  stretches  of  farming  land,  especi- 
ally on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  principal 
rivers.  In  these  districts  the  farming 
population  is  much  denser  and  yet  farms 
may  be  purchased  very  cheaply.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Miramichi  River  several 
comparatively  large  herds  of  cattle  are 
maintained  and  found  exceedingly  profit- 
able, much  of  the  produce  being  sold  direct 
from  the  farm  to  the  lumber  camps  and 
sawmills. 

Along  the  lower  lianks  of  the  Miramichi 
River  are  found  several  towns  engaged  in 
lumbering,  fishing,  and  canning.  Tliere 
has  also  been  commenced  at  Loggieville 
an  industry  of  peculiar  interest — the 
breeding  in  captivity  of  extremely  valuable 
foxes.  This  quaint  branch  of  animal 
husbandry  has  attained  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  Prince  F2dward  Island,  but  a 
number  of  farms  are  now  being  conducted 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  It 
is  a  most  expensive  business  to  establish, 
however,  and  is  generally  conducted  by 
syndicates  or  companies.  The  two  largest 
towns  in  Northumberland  are  Newcastle 
and  Chatham. 

Ni-ii'casHc. — Newcastle,  the  shirelown  of 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Miramichi  River,  about  42 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  history  of  the  town,  or,  rather,  of  the 
district  of  which  it  is  now  the  centre,  dates 
from  about  the  year  1650,  when  a  party  of 
Acadians  arrived  there  from   Nova  Scotia. 
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It  was  not  tiiilil  the  \v:\v  IJ'M.  however, 
thai  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
found  a  town.  In  lli.it  year  there  arrived 
from  Scotland  a  Mr.  WiUiani  Ilavidsoi\,  [o 
whom  credit  is  generally  given  for  the 
birth  of  Newcastle.  This  genllem.m 
obtained  from  the  Crown  a  jjraul  of  hhi,ix)o 
acres,  and  as  years  went  by  he  was  joined 
by  other  settlers  from  Scotland  and  else- 
where. He  was  the  first  to  erect  s;iw-n)ills 
on  the  Miramichi  River,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  efforts  a  nourishing  colony  i»radually 
grew  up  at  Newcastle  and  the  country 
surrounding  it.  There  were  indeed  few 
fairer  spots  in  the  province  than  this,  and 
it  is  not  difticult  to  understand  the  attrac- 
tion that  the  district  possessed  for  those 
carlv  settlers.  To  the  pleasing  aspect  of 
the  countryside  were  added  the  plenliful 
supplies  of  game  and  fish  contained  in  the 
woods  and  streams,  it  being  almost  an 
essential  in  those  primitive  days  that  a 
country  should  be  to  a  large  extent  self- 
supporting. 

Newaistle  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  i8i)9  and  now  has  a  population  of  3,200, 
a  figure  which  shows  a  small  increase  over 
the  Dominion  Census  returns  of  iqii.  It 
is  a  picturesque  town,  the  principal  streets 
being  well  laid  out  and  radiating  from  a 
miniature  park  of  three  acres  situated  in 
the  centre.  Here  and  there  may  be  noticed 
a  building  of  substantial  proportions,  such 
as  the  County  Court  House,  the  High 
School,  the  Armoury,  and  the  Opera  House, 
while  several  churches  add  to  the  dignity 
of  the  town.  With  incorporation  and  the 
increased  population  the  primitive  modes 
of  living  have  disappeared.  The  oil-lamp 
has  given  way  to  electric  light,  the  well  has 
been  replaced  by  a  comprehensive  water 
system,  and  proper  sanitation  is  accorded 
by  a  modern  sewerage  system.  Newcastle 
has  also  been  selected  by  tlie  Universal 
Radio  Syndicate  as  the  site  for  its  wireless 
telegraph  system,  and  a  wireless  station  is 
being  erected  whereby  communication 
will  be  established  with  stations  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  connected 
with  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Raihvaj'.  the  town  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  principal  centres  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Moncton,  Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Fredericton 
being  from  2  to  5  hours  distant,  while 
Quebec  and  Montreal  can  be  reached  in 
10    and    15    hours    respectivelj-.      Besides 


a  good  r.iilway  service,  the  town  h.is 
excellent  shipping  facilities,  the  Miramichi 
River  forming  a  natural  haihoiir  of  some 
considerable  capacity.  This  harbour  may 
be  said  to  extend  to  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Miramichi  K'iv(.r,  or  about  50 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Kor  sea-going 
vessels  the  harbour  extends  a  distance  of 
S  miles  up  and  down.  In  this  distance 
there  are  eight  large  piers  or  wharves  at 
which  sea-going  vessels  load  limber  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  the  depth  at  low 
water  at  these  piers  is  not  less  than  22  II. 
Vessels  carrying  as  much  as  •5,000,000  fl. 
have  loaded  in  the  harbour,  and  schooners 
can  sail  upwards  and  downwards,  the 
channel  being  half  a  mile  wide  at  New- 
castle. The  anchor.age  gives  a  depth  of 
42  ft.  in  the  stream  with  good  bottom  for 
holdhig.  These  facilities  will  be  grcallv 
increased  in  the  near  future,  prob.ibly  by 
the  times  these  lines  appear  in  print,  as 
the  Dominion  (iovernment  is  about  to 
build  two  new  wiiarves  with  berths 
capable  of  accommodating  four  ocean- 
going steamers  at  one  time.  Railway 
tracks  will  be  laid  along  these  wharves  so 
that  vessels  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded 
directly  from  or  to  the  trains. 

Its  harbour  is  but  one  of  the  enticing 
inducements  that  Newcastle  holds  out  to 
the  manufacturer  who  is  seeking  a  suitable 
site  for  a  factory.  Sufficient  labour  is  avail- 
able to  meet  all  ordinary  demands,  wages 
ranging  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day  of  10 
hours,  while  the  Council  is  always  willing 
to  encourage  new  industries  by  making  tax 
concessions  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
surrounding  country,  too,  is  rich  in 
timber,  which  increases  the  advantages 
of  Newcastle  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  manufacturer  wliose  products  require 
large  supplies  of  different  varieties  of  wood. 
In  addition  to  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar, 
which  all  go  to  the  numerous  saw-mills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  there  arc  to  be  found 
in  abundance  various  kinds  of  maple,  birch, 
beech,  and  other  hardwoods.  Naturally 
this  forest  wealth  has  already  created  a 
lumber  industry  of  great  importance  not 
merely  at  Newcastle  but  at  other  towns  in 
the  Miramichi  Vallc}'.  Within  a  radius  of 
2j  miles  of  Newcastle,  ten  saw-niills  have 
been  established  and  have  an  annual 
output  of  about  75  million  feet  of  sawn 
lumber,  according  to  the  figures  compiled 
by  the  local  board  of  trade.  This  timber 
is  largely  shipped  to  the  English  market, 
although  a  considerable  quantity  goes  to 
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.American  poils.  .iml  .1  iliMiustic  tr.ide  is 
now  being  built  up.  TlKie  are  also  a 
number  of  quarries  adjacent  to  tlu'  liiwii, 
the  stone  of  which  h.is  been  iiseil  in  llu- 
Consti  uctioii  of  sevei.il  nl  the  public 
buildings  at  Ottawa,  the  cilhedial  at 
Charloltetown,  IMs.I.,  and  most  of  the  local 
public  buildings. 

As  a  sporting  centie  Newcislle  In  imu-  ol 
the  most  popular  towns  in  llie  province, 
a  large  number  of  sportsmen,  many  of 
whom  come  from  (iieat  Urilain  and 
the  United  States,  making  it  lluii  luid- 
ipiarters  or  starting-point  for  lumling  liips. 
Manv  registered  guides,  willinut  ime  of 
whom  no  non-resident  is  iH-rmilUil  lo  laiiil, 
reside  in  and  around  Newcastle,  .md  most 
of  them  maintain  comfortably  ai>pi>inled 
camps  in  the  dislricls  lluoiigli  which  they 
work.  liig  game,  such  as  moose,  caribou, 
deer,  and  bear,  is  to  be  found  in  plenty,  the 
necessary  hunting  licence  costing  850. 
The  many  rivers  and  streams  which  flow 
through  the  district  abound  with  various 
kinds  of  fish,  but  fishing  privileges  are 
iie.irly  all  held  under  lease  from  the 
(joverimunl. 

Chulluim,  silii.iled  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Miramichi  River,  about  40  miles  from 
i'.s  mouth,  is  not  without  a  ceilain  historical 
interest.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  one,  if  not  two,  important  forts  were 
built  by  the  French  during  their  occupancy 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  There  also 
stood  near  by  the  Chateau  de  Fronsac 
built  by  Monsieur  Mathieu  P'orsythe,  last 
Seigneur  of  New  Brunswick,  and  occupied 
by  him  in  17.12.  Monsieur  Forsythe,  it 
mav  be  noted,  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
being  born  there  in  Um.^),  but  entered  the 
service  of  France,  which  country  he  served 
for  some  time  as  commander  of  a  privateer 
under  the  French  Royal  Flag. 

To-day  Chatham  has  some  importance 
as  a  port  and  a  centre  of  the  lumber 
manufacturing  industry.  The  harbour  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  the  town  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Miramichi  River,  has 
good  anchorage,  and  offers  excellent 
shelter  from  wind  and  weather.  At  the 
entrance  arc  bars  where  the  water  is  about 
2I  fathoms  deep  at  low  tide  ;  in  the  channel 
the  depth  of  water  is  from  4  to  5  fathoms 
and  in  places  8  fathoms.  There  are  a 
number  of  wharves  at  Chatham  with  a  vary- 
ing depth  of  water  of  12  to  20  ft.,  but 
unfortunately  the  port  has  no  dock  for 
repairing  vessels.  Large  numbers  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  annually  load 


1.   ANNAPOLIS    VALLEY. 


2.   WOODSTOCK.  3.  FROM    FORT    HILL,    ST.    ANDREWS. 

4.   MAIN    STREET,    FREDERICTON. 
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S.1WU  ImnliLT  here  for  British,  Coiitiiu-iit.il, 
and  American  ports. 

The  fisheries  in  the  neijjhbonrhooil  of 
Chatham  are  very  vahiable,  .mcl  it  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  annual 
shipments  of  fish  from  this  port  amounts 
lo  8^>oo,ooo.  The  Miramichi  Niver  is  rich 
in  salmon,  bass,  eels,  smelt,  oysters,  anil 
other  fish,  while  mackerel,  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  herrin.n  are  caught  in  l.iri;e  iniaiililies 
in  Miramichi   Hay. 

.As  we  have  remarked,  Chatli.ini  i>  .» 
centre  of  the  lumber  industry  in  one 
branch  or  another,  in  which  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  factories  in  the  town  are 
engaged.  There  is  room  for  some  expan- 
sion, however,  and  factories  might  well 
be  establi>hcd  here  for  the  nianiifaclure 
of  furniture  and  boxes  and  b.ureU.  .\ 
profitable  use  could  also  be  made  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  sawdust  which  at 
present  is  a  waste  product  of  the  saw-mills. 

In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  pro- 
vince is  the  county  of  Gloucester,  the 
population  of  which  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  fisheries  of  Chalcur  K:\y  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Next  to  Charlotte 
County,  in  fact,  Gloucester  is  the  most 
important  in  respect  of  its  fish  produce, 
and  pr.ictically  all  its  settled  communities 
are  situated  along  the  coast.  In  the  interior 
is  much  wild  land,  some  of  it  good  and 
some  of  it  very  poor.  In  the  immediate 
hinterland  of  the  small  coastal  towns, 
however,  not  a  little  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  agriculture  is  gradually  making 
headway.  There  is  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bathurst  a  little  iron  ore  and 
small  deposits  of  grindstones.  Barhurst, 
the  county  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
1,000  and  stands  on  Xipisquit  Bay,  an  arm 
of  Chaleur  Bay.  Improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  harbour  into  which  empty  four 
rivers,  one  of  them,  the  Xipisquit,  being 
renowned  far  and  wide  for  its  fly  salmon 
fishing.  Caraquct,  the  second  town  in 
importance,  is  a  lumber  town  and  fishing 
port  with  a  population  of  800.  Caraquct 
is  also  a  popular  summer  resort. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the 
northern  counties  of  Xew  Brunswick,  we 
now  come  to  the  better  settled  and  more 
productive  portions  of  the  province— more 
productive  at  least  so  far  as  agricultural 
land  is  concerned.  Through  the  soutli- 
west  portion  and  even  as  far  north  as  the 
counties  of  Victoria  and  Madawaska  runs 
the  St.  John  River,  the  valley  of  which  is 
among  the   most  noted  agricultural  areas 


of  Canad.i.  I'rofessor  Sheldon,  in  hi>  re- 
port on  the  agricultural  capacities  of  New 
Brunswick,  s.iid  :  "  The  intervale  lauds 
<if  the  St.  John  and  other  valleys,  I  make 
bold  to  siiy,  arc  among  the  most  valuable 
to  be  found  in  the  noniiiiinn  ol  Can. id. 1, 
.iiul  they  .ire  generally  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, sometimes  forming  beautiful  iiiwl 
extensive  islands  in  mid-stream,  but 
usually  ll.mking  the  river  on  either  siile. 
These  intervale  lands  are  annu.illy  coveretl, 
more  or  less,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorlei- 
time,  by  the  spring  freshets  of  the  noble 
river  by  which  they  have  been  formed, 
and  are  as  often  enriched  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  mineral  and  vegetable  matter 
which  is  left  by  the  subsiding  waters. 
Generally  speaking,  the^e  intervales  are 
clothed  by  a  thick  sward  of  ricli  and  v.nied 
grasses,  forming  an  heibage  unsurpassed, 
in  all  prob.ibility,  by  the  natural  grasses 
of  any  portion  of  the  American  continent 
and  equally  valuable  for  pasturage  or  for 
meadow. 

"  To  the  upland  farms  adjoining,  many 
of  which  have  a  front.agc  on  the  river, 
these  intervale  lands  are,  I  should  s.ay, 
of  great  value.  Cutting  year  by  year  large 
crops  of  liay  of  which  the  quality  is  good, 
and  requiring  no  assistance  beyond  that 
which  tlie  freshets  supply,  they  provide 
a  large  quantity  of  forage  for  winter 
use,  and  vahiable  aftermath  for  pasturage 
in  tlie  aulumii.  Thus  it  is  that  the  river 
maintains  the  fertility  of  tlic  uplands — by 
first  of  all  covering  the  lowlands  with  :i 
sediment  which  does  away  with  the  need 
of  employing  other  fertilizers,  and  so  the 
whole  of  the  barnyard  manure  may  be 
used  on  the  uplands.  The  river  farms 
strike  me  as  being  excellently  well  adapted 
to  the  kindred  pursuits  of  dairy  farming, 
stock  raising,  and  beef  fattening,  along  with 
all  the  various  cultivated  crops,  which  are 
essential  to  the  highest  profits  in  these 
departments  of  husbandry.  I  allude  to  the 
roots  of  various  kinds,  green  crops  for 
soiling,  clovers,  rye,  grasses,  and  the  like." 

Rising  in  American  territory,  tiie  St. 
John  River  enters  the  Canadian  province 
by  way  of  the  county  of  Madawaska  and 
flows  through  the  counties  of  Victoria, 
Carleton,  York,  Sunbury,  Queen's,  King's, 
and  St.  John  on  its  way  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  In  Madawaska  and  Victoria  its 
valley  and  the  adjacent  uplands  are  fertile 
agricultural  districts,  and  as  the  southern 
counties  are  reached  the  countrj-  through 
which  it  flows  becomes  more  and  more 
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productive.  Kruit  farms  mingle  wilh 
dairy  fariii>,  while  here  and  theie  .11  e 
found  flocks  of  sheep  and,  especially  in 
the  vicinitv  of  the  towns,  prolilic  iiiailu'l 
gardens,  wilh  row  upon  row  ol  i  .ibli.iges, 
caulilloweis,  anil  pol.itii  plants.  In  Ihe 
Lower  St.  jnhii  X'.illey  all  the  Cdmlilidiis 
.lie  piesenl  loi  the  development  ot  diu- 
of  the  grandest  apple  valleys  in  C.in.ul.i  — 
one  that  wcmld  rival  the  .\iiiiapi)lis  \'alley 
of  Nova  Scotia  01  thu  ( )li.in,igan  \'alley  of 
British  Culumbi.i.  How  many  acres  of 
lirst-class  fruit  l.iiids  are  contained  in  the 
valley  between  Frederictoii  ,niil  Si.  lohii 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  vvlieievei 
tests  have  been  m:ide  most  favourable 
results  have  been  obtained.  Kven  20 
miles  or  inoie  from  the  river  apples 
may  be  grown  uilli  the  greatest  piofil. 
There  are  also  hundreds  of  acres  nf  higli 
intervale  laud  in  tlie  vicinity  of  SIu,ITk-1(I 
and  M,iiiL;civille  whicli  would  yield  liauci- 
some  returns  if  planted  to  this  popular 
fruit.  The  laud  here  forms  part  of  tlie 
old  river-bed  and  consists  of  several  feet 
of  dark  loam.  Farther  inland  the  uplands 
surrounding  Maquapit  and  French  Lakes 
contain  areas  of  land  similar  to  that  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  while  other 
favourable  regions  arc  found  farther  south 
near  Washademoak  Lake  :nul  F.eileisle  and 
Kenneliacasis  Hays. 

The  claims  of  Xew  l'.ruii-.wick  fruit 
lands  have  been  thus  set  out  by  Mr. 
A.  (;.  Turney,  the  Provincial  Horticul- 
turist, ill  support  of  the  cl.iiiii  that  they 
constitute  the  best  agriculluial  iiivestim-iit 
in  Canada.     They — 

r.  .\re  producing  the  liigliest  quality  of 
fruit. 

2.  .\re  purc'nasable  for  $10  to  S25  per 
acre  with  buildings. 

3.  .\re  blessed  with  inagiiiliceut  scenery 
and  ideal  climate. 

4.  Arc  within  a  few  hours'  reach  by 
water  of  the  Atlantic  seaports. 

5.  Arc  so  situated  that  their  produce 
can  be  shipped  to  the  British  Isles  by 
an  all-water  route. 

6.  -Are  equipped  with  a  maguilicent  cold 
storage  warehouse  in  St.  John. 

7.  Are  only  five  daj's'  journey  from 
Great  Britain,  the  best  and  most  enduring 
market  of  the  world. 

8.  Arc  directly  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
Intercolonial,  and  United  States  Railway 
systems. 

9.  .\re     closely     connected      with     the 
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Canadian  Pacific,  Allan,  Dominion, 
Canadian  Northern,  and  other  steamship 
companies'  lines  to  all  the  principal 
ports  of  the  world. 

10.  Are  800  to  3,000  miles  nearer  to  the 
European  markets  than  the  fruit  lands  of 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 

11.  Are  bound  to  increase  enormously 
in  value  with  the  coming  agricultural  and 
industrial  exploitation  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 


to  the  houses  and  barns  bv  gravitation. 
Where  tlic  county  is  too  level  for  this  to 
be  done,  water  is  easily  obtained  from 
wells.  The  land  is  perhaps  not  adapted  to 
such  a  wide  range  of  varieties  of  fruit  as 
may  be  produced  below  Fredericton,  but 
has  nevertheless  proved  itself  excellently 
suited  for  tlie  production  of  early  or  mid- 
winter fruit.  Transportation  facilities  are 
even  yet  inadequate  to  the  complete  de- 
velopment  of    tlie    county,   but    when    the 


all  kinds  thrive  in  this  favoured  region, 
and  abundant  crops  of  hay,  grain,  and 
roots  are  produced.  Poultry  is  raised 
on  practically  every  farm,  and  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  birds  receive  more 
than  ordinary  attention  surprising  success 
has  been  won.  To  encourage  fruit  farm- 
ing a  model  commercial  orchard  has  been 
established  near  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  horti- 
cultuiist      eniploved     by     the      Provincial 


1    THE    GORGE,    MONCTON. 


2.   RESTIGOUCHE    RIVEE,    LOOKING    WEST    NEAR    CAMPBELLTON. 


12.  Are  vielding  greater  profits  in  com- 
parison with  their  initial  cost  than  any 
other  fruit  lands  in  the  Dominion. 

To  the  south  of  Victoria  County  is  the 
county  of  Carleton,  named  after  General 
Thomas  Carleton,  the  first  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  county  was  first 
settled  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
who  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  crossed 
the  border-line  into  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada.  The  county  is  very 
well  watered  with  springs  and  running 
brooks  and  a  large  number  of  the  farm 
buildings  are  supplied  with  water  brought 


St.  John  \'alley  railroad  is  completed, 
immense  blocks  of  hrst-class  fruit  land 
between  Woodstock  and  Fredericton,  and 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  St.  John  River, 
will  be  given  easy  access  to  the  markets 
at  present  possessed  by  the  Lower  St.  John 
Valley.  But  fruit  is  not  the  sole  agricul- 
tural product  of  Carleton  County.  The 
high  quality  of  the  potatoes  and  other 
garden  vegetables  grown  here  is  almost 
proverbial.  New  Brunswick  potatoes  es- 
pecially are  winning  renown  and  find 
their  way  not  merely  to  the  markets  of 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto,  but  even 
as  far  west  as  Winnipeg.  Live  stock  of 
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Government.  This  should  prove  of  great 
educational  value  and  practical  assistance 
to  the  farmers  of  the  county  who  may 
desire  to  engage  more  extensively  in  Iruit 
growing  upon  scientific  lines. 

Woodstock,  the  shiretown  of  Carleton 
County,  is  a  most  progressive  community 
in  which  some  4,000  people  reside.  It  is 
a  well-built  town  with  every  appearance 
of  being  prosperous,  and  is  situated  on 
the  St.  John  Kiver  about  half-way  between 
the  city  of  St.  John  and  the  Quebec 
boundarv.  and  10  miles  from  the  United 
States  border.  At  present  it  is  served  by 
the    Canadian    Pacific    Railway   only,   but 
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will  shortly  have  a  second  outlet  by  way 
of  the  St.  John  and  Quebec  KaiKvay. 
Woodstock  is  to  be  a  divisional  point  on 
the  latter  line,  and  for  this  purpose  has 
granted  the  railway  company  a  site  of 
30  acres  of  land  ufKin  which  will  he  built 
the  car  shops,  roiuid  house,  freij;ht  sheds, 
aiul  other  works  and  buildinj;s  which  are 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway 
at  this  centre.  With  the  rapid  sjrowth  of 
local  markets,  the  immense  quantities  of 
tintber  found  in  every  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  with  several  water-power  sites 
within  a  short  distance  that  are  easily 
capable  of  beinji  developed  for  electrical 
purposes,  Woodstock  offers  inducements 
of  no  mean  nature  to  manuf.icturers  seek- 
inj;  a  favourable  location  in  the  province. 

What  has  been  said  of  Carleton  County 
applies  very  largely  to  the  much  bigger 
county  of  York,  although  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  former  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  York  County  there  are  over 
Soo.ooo  acres  of  land  which  arc  not  nierelv 
uncultivated  but  are  even  unowned  so 
far  as  private  individuals  are  concerned. 
Along  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  River 
conditions  are  naturally  different,  and 
farming  is  here  not  only  old-established 
but  well  advanced.  The  numerous  tribu- 
taries of  tlie  St.  John  and  Miramichi 
Rivers  provide  excellent  fishing,  and  many 
sawmills  will  be  found  in  convenient 
localities.  In  the  west,  near  the  border 
of  Carleton  County,  a  little  antimony  is 
found,  while  in  the  south  are  a  number 
of  lakes.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
of  the  70  square  miles  occupied  by  the 
lakes  of  New  Brunswick,  practically  the 
whole  is  situated  in  the  soutiiern  counties. 

Freilcricloii,  the  principal  town  in  York, 
is  the  political  capital  of  the  province. 
Fredericton  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
provincial  capitals;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  picturesque.  Beautiful  shade  trees 
line  its  residential  thoroughfares,  and  while 
the  suburbs  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
business  quarter  they  possess  all  the 
tranquillity  of  an  English  village.  In  and 
about  the  city  are  many  handsome  squares 
and  pretty  parks,  while  in  places  the  St. 
John  River  is  flanked  with  smooth  green 
lawns  reminiscent  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Thames.  Many  tine  buildings  lend 
dignity  to  Fredericton,  and  among  its 
churches,  which,  it  ma\'  be  said,  are 
exceptionally  picturesque,  is  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  said  to  he  the  oldest  in  Canada. 
The  University  of  Xcw  Brunswick,  a  solid 


and  nnposin^  sliuclure,  is  situ.ited  in  the 
town  and  is  the  chief  among  several  line 
educational  institutions.  The  university 
has  attracted  to  the  town  not  a  few  people 
who  are  anxious  to  give  their  sons  a 
university  education  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
possible.  The  Parliament  Buildings  are 
also  among  the  sights  of  interest  in 
Fredericton. 

But  while  its  position  as  the  seat  of 
government  and  its  residential  attractions 
have  been  important  factors  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  town,  h'redericton  bases  its 
claims  to  future  distinction  upon  the 
facilities  it  accords  to  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers.  Five  railways  connect 
it  with  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  ample 
power  can  be  obtained  from  (irand  Falls, 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  The 
coal-fields  at  Grand  Lake  are  only  30  miles 
distant  and  are  connected  with  Frederic- 
ton by  a  railway.  Large  steamships  also 
ply  between  the  town  and  St.  John. 
These  distributing  .advantages  are  supple- 
mented by  the  offer  of  a  free  site, 
free  water,  and  exemption  from  taxation 
that  the  town  council  offers  to  pro- 
spective manufacturers.  Many  industries 
have  already  been  established  both  at 
Fredericton  and  its  suburb  of  Maupville, 
itself  an  incorporated  town.  Lunilicr 
mills  are  numerous,  and  the  town  boasts 
the  possession  of  the  second  largest 
cotton  mill  in  Canada.  The  St.  Jolin  River 
is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
a  canoe-building  shop  which  turns  out 
many  craft  during  the  year. 

Between  the  cities  of  Fredericton  and 
St.  John  Hes  the  most  fertile  section  of 
the  St.  John  River  Valley,  and  in  the 
three  counties  of  Sunbury,  King's,  and 
Queen's  f.irin  succeeds  farm  for  mile 
after  mile.  .X  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  these  three  counties  are  the 
only  ones  in  New  Brunswick  which,  do 
not  border  either  upon  the  sea  or  the 
International  boundary.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  far  from  being  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world  and  have  easy  access 
to  large  markets  by  way  of  tlie  St. 
John  River  or  one  of  the  various  lines 
of  railway.  Like  Carleton,  these  counties 
were  first  settled  by  the  pioneers  from 
the  New  England  States,  altliough  it  is 
stated  that  a  number  came  there  20  years 
before  the  New  England  States  threw 
off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  At 
any  rate  this  is  the  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick to  which  the  distinction  of  being 
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the  longest-settled  di>lrict  is  iimiiIIv 
given. 

Fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  ^lieip  l.u  ni- 
ing  are  among  the  more  nutable  iiuhis- 
tries  of  this  disliict,  although  llu-  l.itler 
is  not  so  far  .advanced  as  the  two  former. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  of  (]uilc  ncinl  years 
that  the  suitability  "l  p.iil^  nf  New 
Brunswick  foi-  sheep  rearing  lias  lui-u 
realized  ;  yet  there  is  no  douM  that 
both  the  meat  and  the  wool  raised  ;ire 
uncommonly  good.  Professor  I.  II. 
(irosdale.         Superintendent         of  llu' 

Dominion  Government's  Kxperiiiuiilal 
Farms,  declare:;  that  the  sheep 
industry  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  "is 
capable  of  almost  unlillliled  clcvelnpiilenl.  ' 
Sliropsliires,  Oxfords,  and  I  l.impsliircs 
are  best  suited  for  this  p.ii  I  ol  Canada, 
and  with  verv  little  care  and  alliiilioii 
(locks  may  be  raised  almost  equal  in 
quality  to    those  of    tlie  British   Isles. 

King's  County  easily  leads  the  way  in 
the  dairying  industry,  not  merely  in  the 
aiiiimiil  of  iiiillv  produced  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter.  In 
this  county  is  found  the  Sussex  Valley, 
an  exquisite  ii.inorania  of  hill  and  d.ile, 
tlirougli  which  the  Keniiebacasis  River 
winds  its  tortuous  way.  It  is  from  tliis 
district  tliat  the  creameries  at  SI.  John 
mainly  draw  tlieir  supplies,  the  liiter- 
colonial  Railway  affording  speedy  meaii> 
of  communication  between  the  valley  and 
the  coast  city.  Excellent  sheep-grazing 
land  can  also  be  obtained  on  the  hill-.. 
Sunbury  County  is  similar  to  King's  in 
the  nature  of  its  products,  although  llie 
yield  from  its  dairv  farms  has  not  been 
so  prolific.  In  these  two  counties  and  in 
Queen's  comparatively  little  grain  is  grown, 
but  tliere  is  much  land  planted  to  fruit 
and  many  tons  of  forage  crops,  potatoes, 
and  roots  are  raised.  In  Queen's  County, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Lake,  are  found 
the  largest  collieries  of  New  Brunswick, 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns 
of  Hampton  and  Sussex,  in  King's  County, 
are  found  supplies  of  antinioii)'  and  copper 
respectively.  A  little  gypsum  is  also  found 
in  the  latter  county. 

There  are  few  towns  of  -uiy  importance 
in  the  three  counties  under  discussion. 
Sussex,  in  fact,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
notice,  and  with  a  population  of  2,500 
stands  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  A 
number  of  small  industries  have  been 
established  here,  but  it  is  perhaps  best 
known   as  a    health   resort,   many   people 
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1.  The  Court  House. 


WOODSTOCK    BOARD    OF    TRADE,    WOODSTOCK,    N.B. 

,   A  TvuKA.  hf^idfvthl  Street  4-  General  View  of  Woodstock. 

J.  The  Armouries.  3-  A  T\pic.\l  kesiuemial  oikeei.  h- 
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payiiij'  pcruHln-Mi  \i^it-  i"  mi-  lownin  orilor 
to  cnjov  thf  niitiir.il  n>iiKr;il-\vater  ballis 
there. 

In  till-  vMiiiii..  ~>'iitli-\vcst  corner  of  tlic 
province  is  Charlotte  County,  noted  more 
for  its  fislieric*  and  the  industries  carried 
on  in  its  princij\-»l  towns  than  lor  agricul- 
ture The  district  is  rich  in  granite,  one 
reason  why  con>paralively  few  farms  arc 
cultivated,  and  the  product  of  the  qu.arrics 
is  shipped  as  far  west  as  Ontario.  One 
company  alone  employs  about  30<^  nun 
in  cutting  and  polishing  granite. 

l\-irt  of  this  county  consists  of  several 
islands,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Grand  Manan.  Can\pohcllo.  and  Deer. 
Many  tishcrmen  have  their  homes  on  these 
islands,  and  more  lish  .ire  captured  in 
the  waters  surrounding  them  than  in  llie 
w;itcrs  washing  the  shores  of  any  other 
county  of  New  Brunswick.  The  main- 
land is  thickly  wooded  and  many  saw- 
mills have  been  erected.  The  many  rivers 
are  full  of  trout  and  are  as  popular  with 
.imateur  fishermen  as  the  coastal  w.aters  are 
with  the  professional. 

The  principal  towns  of  Charlotte  County 
are  St.  Stephen.  St.  Andrews,  and  Mill  town 
—all  three  of  which  arc  of  considerable 
industrial  importance,  while  St.  Andrews 
has  gained  additional  fame  as  a  summer 
resort.  St.  Stephen,  the  largest,  is  a  rapidly 
orowing  town  with  over  3.000  inhabitants, 
which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water 
on  the  St.  Croix  River.  This  river  forms  a 
very  good  harbour,  and  vessels  of  600  tons 
lie  .ilongsidc  the  wharves  of  St.  Stephen, 
while  the  Ledge,  an  outport  of  St.  Stephen, 
has  ample  water  for  the  largest  ships  to 
load  afloat,  is  capable  of  accommodating 
many  vessels  at  one  time,  and  is  well 
sheltered.  St.  Stephen  is  a  terminus  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  also 
has  railway  communication  with  the 
American  town  of  Calais  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Several  steambo.its  ply  between 
St.  Stephen  and  the  different  island  and 
m.ainland  points  along   the  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  connected 
with  the  lumber  trade,  the  town  is  also 
the  site  of  several  other  factories  where 
both  men  and  women  operatives  can  find 
employment.  \  confectionery  factory 
at  St  Stephen  is  stated  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada  and  alone 
employs  over  600  hands.  A  large  shoe 
factory  is  at  present  under  construction, 
and  many  hands  will  be  required  when  it 
is  completed.     Other  industrial  companies 


.■\re  also  considering  the   establishment    ol 
branch  factories  at   St.  Stephen,  attracted 
thereto  by  the  shipping  facilities  and  the 
water  power  which  may  be  developed  in 
the   immediate  vicinity.     Milltown,  one  ol 
the  \nost  important  of  the  smaller  m.mii- 
facluring  towns    and    the    site   of   a   large 
coloured-cotton  mill  employing  Soo  hands, 
lies    2     niiles    away.      The     population    is 
about  1,800,  and  the  town  is  connected  with 
St.  Stephen  by  an  electric  tramway  system, 
while  several  bridges   span   the    River   SI. 
Croix  and  give  access  to  the  State  of  Maine. 
St.  .Andrews,  mentioned  above  as  a  popular 
summer  resort,  is  the  county  town  and  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canadian   Pacific 
Railw.iy.     Daily  steamers  ply  to  and   from 
St.     Stephen     and     ports    in    the     United 
States  of  America,  and  the  harbour  affords 
accommodation     all     the   year   round    for 
large  vessels.     The  chief  industry  is  fishing, 
and  an  important    sardine    company  has 
recently     established     a     large     canning 
factory  here. 

SI.  yolni,  the  most  important  cily  of  the 
province,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  which  borders  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Many  valuable  deposits  of  lime- 
stone are  found  in  this  county  and  much 
lime  is  produced  in  local  kilns.  The 
lumber  industry,  however,  is  the  most 
important,  apart  from  agriculture,  .md  li.is 
been  conducted  along  the  St.  John  River 
for  very  many  ye.ars.  But  to  the  English- 
man who  looks  forward  to  settling  in 
Canada  the  agricultural  peculiarities  of  the 
province  will  prove  of  more  interest  than 
the  other  economic  resources. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  St.  John  city,  in 
the  Valley  of  Musquash,  there  commences 
a  stretch  of  "marsh"  land  which  extends  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
"  Marsh  "  land  is  really  a  misnomer,  for 
it  is  a  great  flat  stretch  of  prairie  meadow 
covered  with  rich  grass.  These  lands 
have  been  created  by  the  extraordinary 
tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  some- 
times rise  to  a  height  of  50  ft.  above 
low  \v.ater.  In  former  years,  before  the 
erection  of  the  dykes,  the  land  was 
inundated  every  time  the  tide  rose,  and 
large  quantities  of  soil  were  swept  out  of 

the  Bay. 

Marsh  situated  near  the  towns  and  well 
placed  for  drainage  is  worth  upwards 
of  S180  to  $200  (1:36  to  £^0)  per  acre. 
There  are  large  areas  valued  at  $100  (;£2o) 
an  acre.  Prices  range,  of  course,  from 
these  downwards. 
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This  marsh  l.md   extends  lluoughoul   Ihe 
entire  length  of  St.  John   County  and   for 
many    miles  into  Albert  Counly,  in  which 
it  constitutes  the  chief  agricultural  region. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  rentaiiuli  1    oi 
the    connlv.    however,    is    ciillivaled     willi 
profit,   IIk-    liehness    of    llu-   land    .nul    llu- 
proximity    of   good    markets   piovin.n   irre 
sistible  inducements.     Hut    Albert   Connlv 
is  also  important   for  its  minerals,  to  one 
of    which,    Alberlile.    il     gives    its    name. 
.Mlieilite  is  a  peculiar  form  ot   petmlenin, 
and    is   obtained    from    llie    beds   of   bilu- 
niinons  shale  which  oceui    in  llie  counties 
of   .\lbert   and    Westmorel.md    and    ixtend 
in  an  easteilv  and  westerly  direction  over 
a    distance    of    ^u    miles.     ICxIensive    ex- 
ploration,   1>\-   means   of   diamond    iliilling 
and   surface    work,   has   denionslraled    mil 
only  the  quantity  but  the  ciuality  of  these 
valuable   deposits.     II    is   anticipated    Ihat 
in  the  near  future  a  plant,  with  a  cap.icity 
for  an  initial  daily  treatment  of  2,(xx)  tons 
of    shale,    will    yield    approximately   80,000 
gallons     of    crude    oil     per     day.       Small 
deposits    of    copper    aie    found     in    these 
south-east   counties    also,    but    at    present 
the    most    valuable    mineral    pioduced    is 
gypsum,   from   which   large   quantities    of 
plaster  are  made  for  export.     Westmore- 
land,  which,   as   was  stated  above,  shares 
with  Albert  County  the  beds  of  hiiiiniinous 
shale,   also    has    fairly    large    supplies    of 
natural    gas,    a    little  gypsum,   and    some 
deposits  of  grindstones.     Westmoreland  is 
perhaps  even   more  suited  for  agriculture 
than   Albert,  or   rather   contains  a  greater 
area  of  cultivable  land.     Hillsboro  is  the 
only  town  of  importance  in  Albert  County, 
and  with  a  population  of   1,400  is  situated 
on  the   Petitcodiac  River.     The  town  has 
old   .associations,  Iiaving   been  established 
in   1763,  but  its  main  claim  to  importance 
is   based    upon    the    local   gypsum    mines, 
where  120,000  tons  of  gypsum  are  produced 
every  year. 

In  Westmoreland,  however,  there  are 
four  towns  which  merit  notice,  one  of 
them,  Moncton,  being  tlie  largest  in 
New     Ihunswick    with    the    exception    of 

St.  John. 

Moncton  has  a  popul.ition  of  13,000  and, 
as  the  site  of  the  shops  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  is  a  centre  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  city  is  also  the  terminus 
of  the   Buctouche  and   Moncton    Railway. 

Through  the  city  there  flows  the 
Petilcodiac  River,  famous  for  the  phe- 
nomenal   tide     known     as     "The     Bore," 


CAMPBELLTON  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  CAMPBELLTON,  N.B. 


I.  Shivks  Lcmber  Company's  Mii.i,  ai  Atkoi,  nkak  Cami'i;ei.ltun. 
3.  Public  Grammar  School,  Campbelltox. 


2     Cl.WUM.    ViLW.   SHIVES  AtHOI  .   NEAR    CARIPBELLTON,   N.IJ. 

IRC.  Station  and  Yard  Freight  Shed. 
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which  twice  daily  rushes  up  the  river  witli 
irresistible  force. 

liut  "Tlie  Bore"  is  not  the  only  si^ht 
that  Monclou  oilers  to  touriMs  and  visitor>. 
A  drive  of  some  20  miles  over  a  line  road, 
alons  the  southern  Umk  of  the  I'elitco<liac 
to  Hopewell  Cape,  reve.ds  another  remark- 
able feature  of  Kundys  tides.  Here  the 
tidal  forces  have  sculptured  in  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  shapes  and  sizes  rocks  of 
tremendous  heij;ht,  and  carved  out  of 
the  clitTs  weird  caverns  and  grottos. 
There  is  also  about  6  miles  from  the 
city  a  lovely  sylvan  dell  known  as  "The 
Gorge." 

But  Monclon  has  not  based  its  hopes  of 
future  greatness  on  the  spcct.ncular  interest 
of  its  surroundings.  The  city  is  situated 
immediately  over  the  beds  of  bituminous 
shale  mentioned  above,  and  already  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  are  playing  an  impor- 
tant part  in  its  industrial  life.  .\s  fuel  and 
driving  power  local  manufacturers  find 
the  gas  effects  a  large  s:»ving  over  coal 
and  other  fuels,  and  Moncton  expects 
shortly  to  be  the  chosen  home  of  several 
more  industrial  enterprises  to  whom 
this  economy  is  of  first  importance. 
In  public  utilities  Moncton  rivals  the 
metropolis  of  St.  John,  and  easy  access 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs 
is  afforded  by  an  electric  tramway. 

Slutliiic,  in  which  1,500  people  subsist 
mainly  on  the  proceeds  of  the  lobster, 
oyster,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  lies  in  the 
north  of  Westmoreland  C^ounty,  at  the 
head  of  Shediac  Bay.  Shediac,  like 
Moncton,  is  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  during  the  summer  months  especially 
is  verv  popular  with  the  business  men  of 
the  latter  town  as  a  residential  resort. 
There  is  good  train  accommodation  and 
much  fine  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing 
to  be  had. 

DorchesUr,  on  Chignccto  Bay,  offers 
similar  attractions.  The  population  of 
the  latter  town  is  about  i.ooo.  It  is 
the  shiretown  of  Westmoreland  County, 
and  is  the  site  of  the  county  court  house, 
the  gaol,  and  the  Maritime  Penitentiary, 
the  latter  being  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
Small  deposits  of  building  stone,  shale, 
copper,  and  grindstones  are  found  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  a  few  valuable  fur- 
bearing  animals  are  bred  and  raised  in 
captivity.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  province. 
Sackville   is   a    town    of    importance    in 


the  couulv.       It  is  Mlu.iled  ou  the  Isthmus 
of  Chigneeto,  a  few  miles  north-e.ist  ol  the 
boundary  line  separating  the  provinces  of 
New  Brunswick   and    Nova    Scotia.     The 
town   is   the   junction    point  of   the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  with  the  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Kdward  Island  Railway,  which 
affords  the  shortest  route  between  PrinCe 
Kdward    Island   and    the    mainland.     The 
population  is  about   2,500,  and  a  number 
of   small   factories   provide   good   employ- 
ment.    The  most  important  feature  of  llie 
town,    however,  is   its   educational    promi- 
nence,   for    here   are    situated    llie    Mount 
.Mlison   Institutions.     These  consist  of  the 
University  of  Mount  Allison,  a  Theological 
College,  the    McLelan   School   of   Applied 
Science,  the  Mount  Allison  Ladies'  College 
(including  Colleges  of  Literature,  Science, 
and   Kine   Arts,  a  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and    Massey-Trebic  School   of    Houseliold 
Science\    the     Mount    Allison    Academy, 
and     the      Mount      Allison      Commercial 
College.     The  county  town  of  Westmore- 
land County  is  Dorchester,  a  pretty  village 
containing    about    1,000    inhabitants    and 
situated      on     the     Intercolonial     Railway 
about  27  miles  from  Moncton.     The  chief 
industry  is  fishing. 

The  onlv  county  that  now  remains  to  be 
described  is  Kent,  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  Westmoreland.  Kent  does  not  rival  in 
fertility  the  lovely  Knglisli  county  after 
which  it  is  named,  but  it  has,  nevertheless, 
a  great  deal  of  very  fine  soil.  Poultry 
farming  is  well  advanced  and  a  certain 
amount  of  fruit  farming  is  done.  Many 
acres  of  potatoes  are  grown,  and  in  tlic 
cultivation  of  grass  seed  Kent  leads  all  the 
counties  in  the  province.  Theie  are  no 
towns  of  any  importance,  the  various 
communities  on  the  coast  being  little  more 
than  fisliing  hamlets.  The  fisheries  of  the 
waters  between  Kent  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  important,  the  cultivation  and 
export  of  oysters  being  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  industry. 


F.  M.   ANDERSON 

Mr.  F.  M.  .Vndcrson,  who  occupies  an 
important  position  with  the  Shives  Lumber 
Company,  is  a  native  of  King's  County, 
New  Brunswick.  His  first  connection 
with  the  Shives  Lumber  Company  dates 
back  to  1888,  prior  to  the  business  being 
incorporated,  and  consequently  some  time 
before  it  had  reached  its  present  important 
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position.  Mr.  .\iulerson  is  wood  superin- 
tendent of  the  company  ;  this  position 
entails  considerable  responsibility,  cover- 
ing as  it  does  the  making  of  all  logging 
eonlracis  and  the  delivery  of  all  U)gs  iiilo 
tin    I'.ooni  Companv's  limits, 

Mr.  Anderson  is  .1  memlur  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  .Vssoci.ilion,  repre- 
sentative in  the  Quebec  Limit  holders' 
Association  ti>  the  Shives  Lumber  Com- 
pany, and  he  is  also  a  member  ol  Ihe 
Lumbermen's  Association  of  New  linnis- 
wick. 


BATHURST  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Among  the  corporations  engaged  in 
exploiting  the  dense  and  valuable  forests 
of  New  Brunswick  tlie  Batlnirsl  Lumber 
Company  is  of  prime  importance.  II  was 
incorporated  in  1907  under  a  Dominion 
Charter,  and  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  With  this  sum  at  its  back  it 
has  been  enabled  to  conduct  operations 
upon  a  scale  of  some  considerable  mag- 
nitude, and  its  tw-o  saw'-mills  situated  on 
the  shores  of  Batluirst  Harbour  are  of 
large  dimensions  and  most  excellently 
equipped.  Here  are  manufactured  pine 
and  spruce  lumber,  shingles,  lath  and 
railway  tics ;  to  these  there  will  shortly 
be  added  pulp  and  paper,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  a  mill  is  now  in  process 
of  construction.  The  spruce  in  the  locality 
of  Bathurst  is  of  an  exceptionally  line 
quality,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  making  the  best  grades  of 
pulp  and  paper.  The  company  owns 
large  areas  of  this  timber  and  also  much 
fine  pine. 

The  existing  saw-mills  are  situated  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
by  means  of  which  communication  is 
afforded  with  every  part  of  Canada  and 
the     United     States,     while     in     Bathurst 

Harbour   the  company  possesses   its  own 
docks  from  which  lumber  can  be  shipped 

to  any  market  in  tlie  world. 

•*« 

P.  J.   BURNS 

.\  notable  figure  among  the  prominent 
men  of  Northern  New  Brunswick  is  that 
of  Mr.  P.  ].  Burns,  a  retired  lumber 
manufacturer  and  the  present  Mayor  of 
Bathurst.  Mr.  Burns  is  a  native  of  County 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  the  country  that  has 
supplied    the    North   American   Continent 


REPRESENTATIVE    BUSINESS    AND    PROFESSIONAL    MEN    OF    NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

I.   F.DGAK    H.    FaiRWF.ATHER.       2.   J.   W.    KKIUvriiAD,       3.   J.   M.    ROBINSOW       4.  J.    FRASER   GKKCOUY.       5.    H.   A.   PoUF.LL,    K.C.       6.   J.    W.    BraNKI.EY.       7.    FRED   M.  TWEEDIE, 

8.  \V.  B.  Snowball.    9.  F.  H.  Mc.\alght.    10.  W.  G.  Jo.ves.    ii.  Walter  P.  Walmsley.    12.  J.  W.  ScoviL.    13.  J.  .A.  Marven.    14.  E.  .Albert  Reillv,  K.C. 

IS.  Do.nald  Fraser.       16.  E.  A.  McCurdy.       17.  S.  L.  T.  Harrison.       18.  J.  F.  Edgett.       19.  M.  Ryan.       20.  R.  H.  McGrath,  M.D.,  CM.       21.  J.  C.  Hartley. 

22.  William  S.  Allison.       23.  A.  C.  Chapmax.       24.  W,  D.  Rankin.       25.  A.  E.  Massie.       26.  James  Pender.       27.  St.anlev  H.  Taylor.        2S.  P.  M.  Shannon. 

29.  A.   D.   HOLYOKK.  30.   M.*THEW   LODGE.  31.   ALFRED    BURLKY.  32.  C.   J.  MeRSERE.W.  33.  ARCHIBALD  FK.ASER.  34.    F.   P.   GUTELIUS. 

35.  M.  E.  Williams.  36.  George  Pratt.  37.  J.  W,  Glenelling. 
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BATHUHST    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD.,    BATHURST,    N.B. 
I.  Mill  axd  Part  of  Wharf.  Looking  South-east.  2.  Mill  and  Hahhour  Estrancf:,  Looking  North-east. 


3.  ViKGix  Forest— Ml\eo  Woods. 
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with  S.O  many  of  its  leading  men.  He 
came  to  New  Brunswick  in  1850,  and  so 
combines  his  native  astuteness  with  tlie 
generous  education  of  the  Canadian 
schools.  In  1895  he  helped  to  found  the 
formerly  well-known  lumber  firm  of  Adams, 
Burns  &  Co.,  Ltd.  It  may  be  noted  tliat 
this  business  was  acquired  in  1909  by  the 
Nepisquit  Lumber  Company,  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  in  i()io  by  the  Hathurst 
Lumber  Company.  Mr.  Burns  has  taken 
a  very  lively  interest  in  public  affairs  for 
manv  years,  and  as  Mayor  of  Bathurst  for 
two  consecutive  terms  has  had  a  large  sliai  e 
in  the  progress  and  development  of  that 
prosperous  town. 


CANADIAN   GEAR   WORKS,   LTD. 

Kven     in    lung-settled     Eastern    Canada 
the  foundation  of  new  industries  is  almost 
a  dailv  occurrence,  and   fresh   enterprises 
are    continuallv     claiming     attention.      In 
Newcastle  tlie  most  recent  addition  is  the 
Canadian    Gear  Works,   Ltd.,  an    industry 
which  promises  to  achieve  excellent  results. 
It  was  incorporated  in  April  1913,  and  has 
an  authorized  capital  of  $48,000,  of  w-hich 
8'59,ooo    is   paid  up  and    subscrilied.     The 
sphere   of   operations   includes  the  manu- 
facture of  vehicle  gears  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  also  vehicles  in  the  white.     So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  this   is 
the   only   firm    in  Canada  which  makes  a 
speciality    of    wagon    gears,    and    in    the 
gear-making    shop    is    discovered    a    most 
interesting  collection  of  the  latest  machinery 
for   this  class  of   work.     Tlie  planing  mill 
and     wagon      body    factory     are     almost 
equally  well  equipped,  the  firm,  owing  to 
its    very   recent    formation,    having    been 
able  to  install  the  very  latest  devices  and 
tools  used  in  its  business.     Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  whereby  a  large  stock 
of  lumber,  consisting  of  yellow  birch,  ash, 
maple,    pine,    spruce,    and   other   kinds,  is 
held    ill    the    yards    adjoining   the    plant, 
whilst    a    reserve    stock    is     kept    at    the 
local  lumber  mills. 

The  firm  operates  ten  patents  in  con- 
nection with  its  industry,  five  in  the 
United  States  and  live  in  Canada.  The 
latter  country  is  the  principal  market  for 
the  products,  although  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  is  done  witli  the  LInited 
States.  Negotiations  are  now  being  made 
whereby  business  connections  with  Eng- 
land, Australia,  and  Cape  Colony  will  be 
effected. 


The  president  is  Mr.  VV.  H.  Belyea,  and 
Mr.  H.  K.  Pell  occupies  the  vice-presidency. 
The  latter  gentleman  has  had  over  twenty 
vears'  experience  in  the  gear  business  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  accordingly  well 
fitted  to  direct  tlie  firm's  affairs  to  the  best 
advantage.  Mr.  J.  .\nder,  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  is  a  native  of  Sweden  and  came 
to  Canada  in  1907.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  the  lumber  industry,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  Canada,  since   1897. 

CITY  LAND  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  City  Land  and  Investment  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  been  formed  at  Moncton  to  acquire 
and  resell  property  consisting  of  about  600 
lots  situated  within  the  city  of  Moncton 
and  So  acres  of  land  on  Lulu  Island,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vancouver. 

The  company  would  appear  to  have 
made  a  happy  choice  of  property,  as  both 
Moncton  and  Vancouver  arc  in  the  public 
eye  at  present.  Moncton  probably  con- 
stitutes the  most  progressive  community 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
one  in  which  real  estate  values  are  likely 
to  advance  with  considerable  rapidity. 
The  lots  owned  by  the  company  measure 
50  by  100  ft.,  and  are  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  where  streets  are  laid  out  and 
graded,  street  cars  are  running,  and  public 
utilities  of  every  kind  provided.  The  com- 
pany estimates  that  its  properly  should 
within  two  years  be  worth  at  least 
$420,000. 

Developments  on  Lulu  Island  are  being 
watched  with  interest.  The  island  is  about 
10  miles  long  by  5  miles  wide,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
branch  of  the  Eraser  River,  across  which 
bridges  have  been  built  for  street  cars  and 
pedestrians.  A  scheme  has  recenth'  been 
projected  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct huge  docks  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  £6,000,000  has  been 
raised  for  this  purpose.  The  island  is 
connected  with  Vancouver  by  an  electric 
railway.  Both  Lulu  Island  and  Moncton 
are  described  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  Portions  of  the  company's  property 
in  both  places  are  now  for  sale. 

The  City  Land  and  Investment  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  is  capitalized  at  #450,000, 
divided  into  9,000  shares  of  $50  each. 
Of  this  amount  8270,000  has  been  issued 
and  paid  up.     In  addition  to  the  Moncton 
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office,  branches  have  been  established  at 
St.  John  and  Shediac,  both  in  New- 
Brunswick. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Haninglon,  the  president  of 
the  company,  is  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  successful  men  in  the  city  of  St.  John, 
where  he  has  been  carrying  on  a  lucrative 
practice  in  the  profession  of  the  law  for 
the  past  40  years.  He  was  created  a 
Oueen's  Counsel  in  the  year  1894.  In 
business  ventures  outside  of  his  practice 
he  has  been  very  successful,  and  enjoys 
to  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  of 
the  leading  people  in  New  Brunswick, 
his  native  province.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  City  Land  and  Invest- 
ment Company,  Ltd  ,  he  has  had  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Harris, 
the  secretary.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  native  of 
Moncton  and  has  had  over  18  years' 
experience  of  real  estate  in  that  city. 


DOMINION    PULP   COMPANY,    LTD. 

Oiiginally  known  as  the  Masterman 
Sulphite  Fibre  Coinpaiiv,  the  Dominion 
Pulp  Conipanv,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in 
1895,  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  unbleached  sulphite  fibre  from  black 
spruce. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  interest- 
ing. Logs  are  cut  into  2-ft.  lengths  by 
means  of  a  large  cut-off  saw,  and  the  bark 
is  then  removed  by  means  of  12  VVaterous 
machines.  Two  84-in.  chippers  prepare 
them  for  the  chip  bin,  which  is  situated 
above  the  digesters.  There  are  four  of  the 
latter,  three  of  8-ton  and  one  of  4-ton 
capacity.  Chips  are  run  into  digesters  bv 
gravity  together  with  a  quantity  of  acid 
liquor,  the  steam  is  then  turned  on  and 
pressure  maintained  for  a  period  of  8  to 
12  hours.  .Acid  for  cooking  the  wood  is 
made  by  two  rotary  sulphur  burners  and  a 
four-compartment  Barker  milk  of  lime  tank, 
through  which  the  sulphur  fumes  are 
drawn  and  transformed  into  bisulphite  of 
lime  and  magnesia  liquor.  A  120-in. 
cylinder  mould  machine  turns  out  the 
I'mished  product.  The  steam  plant  con- 
sists of  nine  lioilers  with  a  capacity  of  1,500 
horse-power,  and  the  machincrv  is  driven 
by  engines  of  a  combined  capacity  of  600 
horse-power.  The  consumption  of  coal  is 
i8,ooo  tons  per  annum. 

The  capacity  of  the  mills  is  50  tons  of 
sulphite  fibre  per  da)',  the  material  used 
in  producing  this  quantity  being  1,600 
logs  per  day  ;  170  men  are  employed,  and 


BATHURST    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD.,    BATHURST,    N.B. 

I.  INTERIOK  OF  SAW-M.I.L.  3.   POWER    PLANT.  3-   ViLW   O.    YARD,    LOOK.NO    NOHTH-EAST. 
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I.  PixE  Forest. 


BATHURST    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD.,    BATHURST,    N.B. 
2.  Mill  anli  Machine  Shop  kko.m  Wilari,  Loc'Kini;-  Xokth-wlm. 


;.  BVRXIXG  Mill  Heilse. 
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the  fibre  is  slilppitl  lo  Kasteni  C.in;ul;i 
;iiul  the  Kastcrn  Stales  of  America.  At 
the  time  of  writinji  the  plant  aiul  yanis 
are  In-ing  considerably  extendetl  anil  when 
finished  will  cover  about  35  acres.  The 
company  holds  288^  square  miles  ol 
Crown  limber  lands  in  the  vicinity  ol" 
the  mills. 

The  president  and  vice-president  are 
Messrs.  A.  K.  and  \V.  II.  Kecd  respectively, 
the  principals  in  the  firm  of  .Mbert  K. 
Keed  i**  Co..  and  Keed  and  Smith , 
paper  makers,  of  London,  Knj;land.  The 
manager  is  Mr.  \V.  G.  Stevens,  who  came 
out  from  Kiijuland  to  Canada  in  u)c/)  and 
for  ten  years  previous  to  that  d.ite  was 
with  Messrs.  Reed  in  Kngland. 


FRASER,  LTD. 
One  of  the  largest  companies  engaged 
in  the  conversion  of  the  forests  of  New 
Brunswick  into  merchantable  timber  is 
that  known  as  Fraser,  Ltd.,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Fredericton. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  191 1, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  Donald  Fraser  and  Sons.  Mr. 
Donald  Fraser,  the  president,  is  a  native  of 
Aberdeen  and  came  to  Eastern  Canada  in 
1873.  He  had  previously  been  a  timber 
merchant  in  his  native  town,  and  thus  came 
to  Canada  armed  with  the  necessary 
experience  to  found  and  carry  on  tlie 
business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  He 
and  his  two  sons,  Mr.  Archibald  Fraser 
and  Mr.  DonalJ  Fraser,  junr.,  hold  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  in  the  company,  which  is 
capitalized  at  S  1,000,000  and  which  has  the 
power  to  increase  this  sum  to  83,000,000 
and  to  issue  bonds  for  81,000,000. 

The  company  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  and 
owns  mills  at  Cabano,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  also  at  Baker  Brook,  Edmundston, 
Plaster  Rock,  and  Fredericton,  which  are 
situated  in  New  Brunswick.  In  addition 
it  controls  the  three  mills  of  Eraser  and 
Matheson  Lumber  Company,  at  Wliit- 
worth,  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The 
combined  daily  output  of  tlie  mills  amounts 
to  503,000  ft.  of  long  lumber,  700,000 
shingles,  and  about  300,000  laths.  The 
principal  markets  are  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Canada,  and  the  company  employs 
from  900  to  1,000  men  during  the  summer 
and  from  2,000  to  2,500  during  the  winter. 
It  may   be    here  mentioned  that  there  are 


alwavs    opporliinitK>    111    llie     lompany's 
einplov  for  suil.ible  imii. 

Mr.  Archibald  Fraser,  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company,  w.is, 
like  his  f.itlier,  born  in  Aberdeen,  and  as  a 
boy  accompanied  his  parents  lo  Canada  in 
1S73.  His  brother,  Mr,  Donald  Fraser, 
junr.,  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Fraser  Lumber  Company, 
Ltd..   Plaster   KocU. 


GREAT  CANADA  NORTHERN  BLACK  FOX 
COMPANY.  LTD. 

Allhoiigh  Prince  Edward  Lland  is  the 
recognized  home  of  fur  farming,  the 
industry  is  by  no  means  conliMe<l  to 
the  pleasant  vales  of  Canada'^,  isl.uul 
province  In  Xova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Quebec,  and  Ontario,  the  breeding 
of  fur-bearing  animals  in  captivity,  has 
already  been  attended  with  success  and 
new  ranches  are  constantly  being  laid  out. 
One  of  the  most  inteiesting  is  that  at 
Loggievillc,  N.B.,  wliich  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Great  Canadii  Xoilliem 
Black  Fox  Company,  Ltd. 

In  this  ranch,  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  Fox  Park,  and  which  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  a  grove  of  silky  spruce-trees, 
are  twenty  silver-black  fo.xes  of  the  purest 
blood,  veritable  thoroughbreds.  The 
majority  came  from  the  World's  Record 
Dalton  Ranch  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  no  liner  aiiiuKiis  of  tlie  fox  species 
exist.  The  selection  of  piue-bred  stock  is 
half  the  baltle  in  fox  raising,  as  no  one 
knows  better  than  Mr.  F.  P.  Loggie,  who 
purchased  the  foxes  on  helialf  of  the 
company.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
breeding  mink. 

The  ranch  itself  covers  an  area  of  eight 
acres  and  compares  most  favourably  with 
the  best  fox  ranches  that  have  yet  been  built. 
The  pens  are  octagon  in  shape,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  four  sharp  corners  of  less  scientific 
pens,  which  are  always  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  fox.  They  are 
also  wired  overhead.  There  are  within  the 
park  poultry  and  rabbit  farms,  from  which 
fresh  natural  food  is  easily  and  cheaply 
obtained,  while  a  large  cold  storage  plant 
ensures  proper  feeding  throughout  the 
year. 

The  capital  stock  of  tlie  Cireat  Canada 
Northern  Black  Fox  Company,  Ltd.,  is 
8299,000,  divided  into  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  8100  each.  The  directors  include  Mr. 
Andrew   Loggie,  the   president  and  one  of 


llu-  best-known  business  men  not  only  111 
\\\>  own  province  of  New  Brunswick  biil 
in  Ihe  entire  Dominion,  Mr.  Koherl  Mun.iy, 
K,l'.,  Mr.  Kolxrl  Loggie,  Mr.  \V.  U.  IMoum', 
and  Ml.  !•'.  P.  Loggie. 


S.  L.  T.  HARRISON 
I'".stabh>hed  in  Monclon  m  mio,  Mr. 
S.  L.  T.  Harrison  is  conducliiig  business  as 
.1  real  estate,  insurance,  and  linancial agent. 
He  deals  in  business  and  residential 
properly,  ini|ii()ved  and  unimproved  lariii 
lands,  timber  properties,  and  ulilu•^  in  the 
Maiiliine  Provinces. 

In  the  insurance  world  Mi .  1  l.ii  1  i-oii  1, 
Will  known  as  the  local  agent  of  the 
Railway  Passengers'  Assurance  Coinpany 
of  London,  and  he  also  represents  the 
North-Wcsl  h'ire  Insurance  Company, 
wliich  is  guaranleed  by  the  ITiiioii  As- 
surance Society  of  London,  and  tin- 
Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  demand  for  money  in  llie  Moiietnii 
district  is  fairly  constant,  owing  to  Ihe 
developments  that  are  taking  place  there, 
and  Mr.  IlaniMHi  has  placed  large  sums  in 
loans  on  Tu  >l  mortgage,  at  (>  or  7  per  cent. 
interest. 

Mr.  11,11 1  ison  is  a  native  of  Westmoreland 
County,  New  Pininswick,  and  had  fourteen 
veais'  banking  experience  in  Canada  pre- 
vious to  establishing  himself   in   Moncton. 


J.  C.    HARTLEY 

Admitted  lo  the  P.ar  in  November 
1886  at  Fredericton,  Mr.  J.  C.  Harlley  is 
now  established  at  Woodstock,  his  practice, 
which  i>,  of  a  general  nature,  extending 
to  all  parts  of  tlie  jirovince  of  New 
Brunswick. 

The  resident  of  (ireat  lirilain,  however, 
is  more  liUelv  lo  be  interested  in  that 
brancli  of  Mr.  Harlley's  practice  devoted 
to  the  iiiveslment  of  moneys.  Mr.  Hartley 
undertakes  the  investment  of  capital  in 
l"n>.l  mortgages  on  every  description  of 
property,  situated  in  Woodstock  or  the 
neighbouring  district,  and  has  openings  for 
investments  of  this  nature  throughout  the 
wliole  of  Carlcton,  Victoria,  and  Mada- 
naska  Counties,  as  well  as  portions  of  York 
County.  As  secretary-treasurer  to  the 
County  of  Carleton  Mr.  Hartley  has  an 
invaluable  knowledge  of  assessed  values, 
a    knowledge    of   inlinite    use     in     making 


I.  Burner  axd  Saw-mill. 


FRASER,    LTD.,    FREDERICTON. 
2.  The  Gang  Band  Saw. 


3.  General  View  oi-  Plant. 
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his  own  valuation  for  invcMiuciit  pur- 
poses. With  this  ho  combines  an  extensive 
and  thorough  lcj;al  knovvletljii'.  thus 
ensurinj;  the  valichty  of  all  inslruinents 
and  the  perfect  regularity  of  each  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Hartley  follows  the  usual  custom 
of  making  loans  up  to  50  or  60  per  cent, 
only  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  arranges 
for  insunmce  to  be  el'lecled  on  the  pro- 
perty, the  premium  being  paid  bv  the 
mortgaj;"'    M>t   'ii.    p.<licy  being  iii;iilf  onl 


l.ld.,  i>  noted   li)r  lis  niiuir.il   waters  and  .iiid  eoiinecled  by  a  siding  witli   llu'    Iiitci- 

ginger-ale,  which   are   manufactured  fri'in  colonial  Railway,     'riie  water  is  transferred 

the  water  of  the  I laveloik  Hoiling  Magnesia  ilirecl     from    the   spring    in     large   oalicii 

Spring,  situated   at   ll.ivelock,   N.K.     This  barrels. 

spring  is  the  oidy  one  of  its  kind  used  for  The  ollicers  of  the  company  are  Mi .  ].  A. 

bottling  purposes  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  Marven,  president  and  managei-  ;   Mi.  H.  I-'. 

and    its   w.iter    lends   itsell     splendidly    to  Myles,  vice-presitleni  ;  and  Mr.  C.  II.  Keilli, 

aerating    processes.      In    fact,    ginger -ale  secretary-treasurer. 

manul'actured    by   the     Ilavelock     Mineral 

Spring  Company.  Ltd.,  from  this  water  has 

been  described    by  one    enthusiastic  con-  A.   D.   HOLYOKE 

sinner  , I- ••  the  best   .  .  ,  ontsidc  nf  Helfasl,  Connnencing  opi  i.ilKin,  .is  .1  icil   estate 
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GREAT    CANADA    NORTHERN    BLACK    FOX    COMPANY,    LTD.,    LOGGIEVILLE,    N.B. 
I.  Gf.xf.ral  View  ok  Vox  Raxch,  I,<m;<mkvii.i.k.  2.  Kkki>ixi;  Fo.\ks  ix  imk  I'kxs. 


in  favour  of  the  mortgagee.  For  his  own 
services  Mr.  Hartley  makes  a  charge  to  the 
investor  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
invested. 

Mr.  Hartley  is  the  sole  representative  in 
Woodstock  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Company.  He  is  a 
native  of  Woodstock,  in  which  town  he  has 
resided  all  his  life. 


THE   HAYELOCK  MINERAL   SPRING 
COMPANY.   LTD. 

The  Havelock  Mineral  Spring  Company, 


Ireland."  The  company  also  manufactures 
"  Kolack."  a  popular  drink  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1892 
with  an  authorized  and  fully  subscribed 
capital  of  $30,000.  The  plant  was  at  first 
situated  at  H.ivelock,  about  30  miles  from 
Moncton.  This  situation,  however,  did  not 
prove  very  satisfactory,  and  in  191 2  the 
company  established  its  headquarters  at 
Moncton.  The  wisdom  of  the  change  was 
soon  made  evident  bj^  the  increase  in 
busine.ss,  and  the  company  now  occupies 
a  two-story  concrete,  frost-proof  factory, 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements 
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and  financial  agent  in  1908,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Holyoke  has  nevertheless  been  connected 
witli  business  m.itters  in  Woodstock  for 
many  years.  He  conunenced  his  inde- 
pendent business  career  in  the  town  in 
1897  as  the  proprietor  of  tlie  IVoodslock 
Press.  During  the  ensuing  years  he 
succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
tlie  public  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
appointment  as  police  magistrate  to  the 
town  in  191 1  met  with  nothing  but  approval. 
He  also  serves  tlie  town  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade,  and 
is  secretary  of  the  Carleton  County 
.Agricultural  Society. 


■^^m^K^^r-- 


A.    D.    HOLYOKE,    WOODSTOCK,    N.B. 

1.  SCENE  ALONG   THE  St.   JoHX    RlVKK,   \EAU   WOODSTOCK.  2.   FaKM    AT   Ul-PER   WOODSTOCK. 

4.  Farji  AT  Jacksonville  (FoiR  Miles  from  Woodstock). 
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^  Farm  at  Wakeheld,  near  Woodstock. 
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N'atur.illv  lla-  pviMtioii  ol  Mi.  Ilolyokc  iiHiivsl  iicinimt;  to  Uio  investor  i>  " 
;is  police  m.igislr.Uc  gives  liiin  .1  slatiis  lh.it  per  cent,  net  after  all  legal  and  agei\cy 
very  few  real  estate  agents  can  claim,  and  expenses  have  been  met. 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  exercises  its 
influence  over  his  liuMness.  The  latter  is 
contined  mainly  to  farm  lands  and  timber 
properties  situated  on  the  lunks  of  the 
St.  John  Kiver,  in  some  cases  as  far  away 
from  Woodstock  as  150  miles.  Mr.  Ilolyoke 
handles  such  properties  on  a  comniission 
basis  only,  or.  in  other  words,  on  behalf  of 
clients,  seldom  buying  or  selling  on  his  own 
account.     In  undertaking  the  s;ile  of  any 

property,   Mr.   Holyoke  applies  the  ^ne 

thorough  methotls    of    investigation     that 

mark  his  actions  in  his  magisterial  capacity. 

He  personally  inspects  the  land  and  pl.accs 

his  own  valu.ntion  on  it  before  olTering  it 

for  sale.     The  personal  inspection  of  land 

is,  of  course,  a   scheme  adopted  by  many 

re;U  estate  agents,  but  there  are  few  who 

insist,   as    does    Mr.     Holyoke,   on     being 

shown     good  reasons   for   the    sale.      Mr. 

Holvoke  entirelv  declines  to  act  as  selling 


It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Holvoke  occasionally  forms  syndicates  for 
the  organiiiation  of  local  business  enter- 
prises. Among  these  are  one  or  two 
manufacturing  industries,  which  .11  e  now 
being  conducted  with  more  tli.iu  average 
>uccess. 

•<« 

W.  G.  JONES 
In  Mr.  W.  I',.  Jones  is  found  a  real 
estate,  linancial,  and  in--urance  agent,  wlio 
is  pl.iying  a  large  part  in  the  development 
of  the  city  of  Moncton.  "  Norwood," 
"  Mountview,"  and  "  Fairview  "  are  three 
subdivisions  situated  williiii  the  city 
limits  and  popular  with  both  speculative 
purchasers  and  home -seekers.  These 
properties  have  been  put  on  the  market  by 
Mr.  Jones,  who  also  handles  ordinary  resi- 
dential property  as  well  as  business  sites. 


.  ,  c  ,„.,   1,     ,,    ..,,:-(:„j  Mr.  Jones,  through   his  huge  clientele,  has 

agent  for  anv  farm  unless  he  is  satisned  "  ■  J        >  --^  ■■^ 

.,""..,  ■      ,  ,  .   ,,   . f„^  also  been  able  to  supply  much  of  the  money 

that  the  owner  has   an   honest  rea>on   for  "^      ^  fij 

.1         1         J  ■        ...         .„.„<.  ,-:^  «f  required    by  Moncton  citizens  to    develop 

the  s;ile  and  IS  not  attemptmg  to  get  rid  of  '*-'-i'  ■'  '^ 

., ,  •  e    ■  L        T->     u.i     „  their  properties  and   add  to  the  assets   of 

a  worthless  or  mferior  property.    Doubtless  ""-"   *     * 

,,,,,,,  „     „•  „,: i,„  the  citv,  and  has  pl.iccd  very  considerable 

were    Mr.   Holvoke    less   conscientious   he  '  -"  '  ■' 

would  handle  afar  greater  acre.ige  than  now  ^"'"^  °''  '"°"'--y  '"  '"^'"^  ""  '""^'  '"ortgage 

passes    through    his   hands,    and    reap    a  =»'  (>  °'  1  P'-"'-  cc"t.  interest. 


temporary  greater  prolit.  But  in  building 
up  a  permanent  business  his  methods  are 
the  onlv  sure  ones,  and  doubtless  Mr 
Holyoke  is  perfectly  salislied  witla  the 
income  which  his  transactions  yield  him. 
.\t  any  rate,  he  handles  about  30  farms 
during  the  course  of  a  year  at  prices 
ranging  from  §2,000  to  §20,000  apiece,  and 
so  adjusts  matters  that  neither  the  vendor 
nor  the  buyer  has  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
The  farms  arc  usually  sold  " on  terms,'  as 
it  is  called  ;  that  is,  a  proportion  only  of  the 
selling  price  is  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  the  balance  being  spread  over 
a  period  varying  from  live  to  ten  years, 
and  a  mortgage  arranged  to  cover  such 
period. 

Mr.  Holyoke  also  places  money  on 
behalf  of  his  clients  in  first  mortgages  on 
farms  and  city  residential  property.  In 
such  cases  he  again  does  his  own  inspec- 
tion and  valuation  work,  and  insists  on  the 
owner  insuring  his  property  to  the  extent 
of  the  value  of  his  loan.  As  is  customary 
throughout  Canada,  the  amount  advanced 


Mr.  Jones  is  the  local  representative  of 
several  important  insurance  companies. 
For  fire  risks  he  acts  as  agent  to  the 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  and  Insurance 
Company,  the  Rochester  German  Under- 
writers' Agency,  the  Union  Assurance 
Society  of  London,  F;nglaiid,  and  the 
Caledonian  Insurance  Company.  In 
addition  he  represents  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Canada,  the  United 
States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company, 
and  the  Ocean  Accident  and  (Guarantee 
Corporation,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  native  of  Moncton,  but 
during  his  service  in  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Bank  of  Ottawa  he  resided  in 
many  cities  and  towns  throughout  Canada. 
In  the  spring  of  1906  he  retired  from  tlie 
Bank  of  Ottawa  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
to  start  in  business  for  himself,  but  return- 
ing to  his  native  city,  establislied  his 
present  business  in  I'py. 


on    these   securities   does    not    exceed   50 

per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property,  and      province    of   New   Brunswick   is 

in   New    Brunswick   the   ordinary   rate    of      Frederick  Kertson,  of  Grand  Falls. 


W.   FREDERICK   KERTSON 

One    of    the     best-known     men     m    the 

Mr.    W. 


Like  many  another  prominent  Can.idi.ni, 
Ml,     Keitson   is   a    lawyer     by    imilission. 
He   was    adinilled    In    the     liar    in     1S77, 
commencing   to    practise    the  same   year. 
His  talents  and  industry  were  early  recog- 
nized, and   for  ;,o  years  he  was  a  judge  of 
I'rob.ite    and    clerk    of    the  Supieine    ami 
Coiinlv  (.'(Hills  of  Victoria  I'uiiiilv.    IK-  was 
also  town  clerk  of  Grand  l-'alis  for  lO  years. 
,\s  sole  investing   agent  in   (irand    l-'alN 
for     the     Canada     I'ermanent     Mnrlg.ige 
Corporation,  Mr.   Kertson   has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  llu-  opportunities  for  invest- 
iiKiil     in      tlie     district    lying       between 
Kdiiuiiislon     and      Perth      Juiiclion,    and 
informs  us  thai   abniit   f^o.oon   per  aininni 
can  be  placed  in  first  mortgage  securities. 
The   rate    of    interest   accruing   from  this 
cl.ass    of    inve-UiKiil  varies    according    to 
the  money  m.irket.     At  the  time  of  writing 
8    per  cent,  is   being  obtained,  but   tliis   is 
perhaps   rather    higher    than    usual.     The 
period  of  investment  is  usually  tliree  years; 
never  less,  although  sometimes  it   extends 
to  five  or  even  ten  years. 


MARITIME  CAP,   LTD. 

The  M.uitnnc  Cap,  Ltd.,  w.is  incoipo- 
rated  at  Moncton  in  1913  by  -Mr.  WalHs  1'. 
Walmsley.  It  took  over  the  business  of 
the  Maritime  Hat  and  Cap  Company,  which 
was  establislied  at  Truro  in  1901.  It  was 
transferred  to  Moncton  in  lyii.  The 
authorized  capital  is  for  the  present  lixcil 
at  $7S,ooo.  Every  description  of  cloth 
hats  and  caps  for  men  and  boys  is  manu- 
factured. 

There  arc  several  features  of  this  par- 
ticular company  which  are  of  interest,  but 
none  more  so  than  the  fact  that  heat,  light, 
and  power  are  all  derived  from  the  neigh- 
bouring supplies  of  natural  gas  and  duiiiig 
1912  only  cost  $170  for  the  entire  twelve 
montlis.  It  was  the  existence  of  these 
facilities  which  induced  Mr.  Walmsley  lo 
choose  Monckton  as  headquarters.  Five 
hundred  dozen  hats  and  caps  are  manu- 
factured weekly  by  46  machines,  while  the 
building,  which  consists  of  three  stories 
and  a  basement,  covers  an  area  of  3,800 
sq.  ft.  Yet  the  motive  power  for  all  these 
machines  and  the  heating  and  ligliting 
of  a  fair-sized  factory  only  costs  $170. 

The  goods  manufactured  bear  tlie  name 
of  "  Maritime,"  and  are  sold  in  every  part 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  The  greater 
part  of  the  material  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and   65  people,  mainly  women. 
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1.  Interior  of  Saw-mii.i.. 


A.    and    R.    LOGGIE,    LOGGIEVILLE,    N.B. 
Saw  and  Box-mills,  Lookixg  Nokth-uest.  3.  Gexekal  View  ok  Mill  ami  Whakf. 
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4.  Interior  of  Box-mill. 
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:irc  cnnajlid  in  coiimi  iiiin  it  into  llu- 
hnishccl  article.  The  picsciU  plant  is  kept 
busy  thronghout  tin-  year,  and  the  cvor- 
incrcasing  demand  for  the  coiupanys 
products  has  necessitate*!  extensions,  whicli 
are  now  being  completed. 

Mr.  Walmsley,  the  founder,  m.magir, 
and  treasurer  of  the  conjpany.  is  a  native 
of  London,  Ontario,  where  he  originally 
commenced  business  as  a  cap  manufacturer 
in  H)oi.  He  afterwards  transferred  his 
f.iclorv  to  Truro  in  ii>\;.  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  eslabli-linient  of  his 
Moncton  business.  The  Truro  factory 
was  the  Tusl  of  its  kind  to  1m-  ■  •  ,i.ii~iu-.l 
in  the  Maritime  I'rovinces. 


since  181)5.  ''''>»-'  '•'"^'''  g'-""'^''"''"  ''•"'- 
front  Prince  Kdw.ard  County,  Dnl.nio. 
Mr.  John  C.  Miller  i^  the  piesident.  and 
Mr.  J.  \V.  Mcl.enn.in  the  mechanical 
superintendent. 


MARITIME    FOUNDRY    AND    MACHINE 

WORKS.  LTD. 

The    M.uiuinc    l-ouiuhy   -md    M.ichinc 

Works,  Ltd.,  was   incorporated  in  August 

1912  with  an  authorized  capital  of  849,000, 

of  which  537,000  has  been  paid  up. 

The  company,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  at  Chatham,  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  saw-mill  machinery,  consisting 
of  rotaries,  shingle  machines,  clapboard 
machines,  planers,  edgers,  lath  machines, 
and  other  equipment,  every  description  of 
grey  iron  castings,  brass,  phosphor  bronze, 
and  lead  castings.  The  company  also 
builds  tug-boats  and  steam  launches  in  all 
sizes,  marine  engines,  and  a  complete  line 
of  contractors'  hoisting  engines. 

For  the  manufacture  of  so  many  varied 
products    there    must    necessarily    he    an 
e.\tensive    plant,   and   the   factory   of    the 
Maritime    Foundry   and   Machine   Works, 
Ltd.,  contains  a  multitude  of  machines  and 
tools,  a  completely  equipped  foundry,  and 
a   pattern   shop   with    a    wide   variety   of 
patterns.     In  addition  a  large  stock  of  iron 
and  brass  pipe  and  littings,  bar  iron  and 
steel,  steel,  plates,   etc.,   is   carried.     The 
plant  and   stock  yard  together  cover  over 
two   acres,  and    give   employment    to    28 
hands. 

The  principal  market  is  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  though  shipments  of  hoisting 
engines  and  shingle  machines  have  been 
made  to  Western  Canada.  The  Hastings 
Mill  in  Vancouver  uses  no  less  than  25 
"Dunbar  "  shingle  machines,  as  the  com- 
pany's product  is  named. 

The  manager  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
F.  H.  McNaught,  a  native  of  Chatham. 
Mr.  McXaught  has  been  with  Mr.  James 
Miller,  the  original  owner  of  the  business, 


J.  A.  MARVEN,  LTD. 
J.  .\.  Marven.  Ltd.,  <>1  Moncton,  is  a 
developn>ent  of  the  business  formerly 
known  as  the  1'.  N.  llanun  Mamifacluring 
Companv,  Ltd.  It  was  incori^oratcd  under 
its  present  title  in  ii>04  with  a  capital  of 
»40,ooo,  of  which  923,000  is  paid  up. 

Tlie  company  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plain  and  fancy  biscuits,  in 
which  iuchislry,  as  indeed  in  the  manuf.ac- 
ture  of  every  description  of  confectionery, 
Canadians  have  proved  themselves  ex- 
tremely .apt.  There  is  a  purity  about 
"Canadian  goods  of  this  description  tlial 
is  but  too  often  lacking  in  confections 
manufactiued  in  Europe.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  m.ichinery  used  and  the  methods 
employed,  both  of  which  are  entirely 
modern,  even  in  the  smallest  factories. 

The  plant  of  J..V.  Marven,  Ltd.,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  building  con- 
sisting of  two  stories,  and  covering  an  area 
of  7,200  sq.  ft.     The  machinery  includes  a 
combination     biscuit-cutting     machine,    a 
dough  break,  pan   elevators   and  carriers, 
icing  machines,  and  a  sugar-wafer  machine. 
The   present   factory,   however,   is  hardly 
large  enough  to  cope  with  the  growth  of 
trade,  and  a  new  one  is  being  built  (in  1914) 
which  will  be  provided  with  a  traveller  and 
a   reel   oven,   with    a    combined   capacity 
of  90  barrels  of  Hour  per  day  of  10  hours. 
In   connection  with  these  extensions  it  is 
proposed    to   increase    the   capital   of   the 
company  to  ?  100,000. 

.\t  present  100  people  arc  employed,  and 
the  biscuits  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  The  company  has  the  Western 
market  under  consideration,  and  expects 
to  develop  the  trade  there  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Marven  is  a  native  of  West- 
moreland County,  N.B.,  and  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  company  under 
review  was  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness in   St.  John  for  ten  years. 


he  has  heen  uknUliecl  in   mi.imv  w.iv^   "ilh 
the    public    health    of    that   town.     As  a 
general  practitioner,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  look  to  him  for  relief  Iu>mi 
their|sulferings  and  cure  fiom  their  ills,    lie 
has   worked  for  tlu'   welf.ue  of    the  com- 
munity in  a  more  public  m.uiuer,  however, 
by  silling  for  four  years  on  the  City  Hoard 
of  Health,  and  for  two  years  on  the  trustee 
board  of  Victoria  Public  Hospital  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  medical  staff.     He  has  also 
been  on   the   visiting  staff  of  tlie  Victoria 
Public  Hospital  at  Kredericlon  since  i<)i).s. 
Dr.  Mcdrath  is  a   native  of  New  Hruus- 
wick,   and     took     his     medical     degree— 
M.D.C.M.- at    McC.ill      University,     Mon- 
treal, after    taking  the    arts   course  at    St. 
Joseph's  College,  Mennanicook. 


ROY    HENRY    McGRATH 

Smce   Dr.   Roy    Henry    McGrath    com- 
menced to  practise  in  Fredericton  in  1902 
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W.    H.    MILLER   COMPANY,  LTD. 

The      W.      II.     MiHer     Company.    Ltd., 
one  of  the  leading  lumber  lirms  of  Camp- 
liellton,    N.H.,    is   a   devclopint-nt     of    tlie 
business    formerly    conducted     uiuicr    the 
name  of  W.  H.    Miller.     This    gentleman 
is  now  the  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  and  has  as  associates  on 
the  board  of    directors  his  three  brothers, 
Messrs.  James  B.  Miller,  Allan  Miller,  and 
George  Miller,  the  first  named   occupying 
the   position    of    vice-president.     All    four 
were  connected  with  the   business  before 
it  was  incorporated  as    a    limited   liability 
company,  and  bring  to  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs   a   knowledge  of    the  lumber  trade 
acquired    by    a    lifelong    connection    with 
the  industry. 

The  activities  of  the  company  include 
the  manufacture  of  cedar  shingles,  long 
lumber,  and  lath,  these  products  hnding 
their  way  to  divers  markets.  Long  lumber 
is  shipped  principally  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  shingles  to  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces and  the  United  States,  and  lalb  to 
Montreal  and  other  parts  of  Canada. 

The  factory,  which  is  situated  i.J  miles 
outside  the  conlines  of  Campbellton,  covers 
about  4  acres  of  ground,  part  of  this  area 
being  occupied  by  residences  for  em- 
ployees. The  remainder  is  taken  up  by 
the  vards  and  plant,  the  latter  including 
10  Dunbar  shingle  machines  capable  of 
producing  160,000  shingles  a  day,  a  rotary 
mill  and  resaw  manufacturing  45,000  sq. 
ft.  of  lumber  a  day,  and  a  lath  machine 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  ft.  The 
various  saws  and  machines  are   driven  by 


MARITIME    FOUNDRY    AND    MACHINE    WORKS,    LTD.,    CHATHAM,    N.B. 
I.  Exterior  of  Premises  and  Varus.  j,  Iniekior  ok  MolldingiShop.  3.  Interior  of  M.\chixe  Shop, 
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two  ongiiK's  with  ;i  combined  capacity  of 
275  horsc-powt-r,  and  three  boilers  of  300 
horse-power.  From  qo  to  no  men  are 
employed,  the  wajjes  varying  fron>  8j  to 
S;  .1  d.iy  for  skilled  labour,  and  averasjinR 
81.75  f*^''  ""^killed   labour. 

MIRAMICHI  FOUNDRY   AND  MACHINE 
WORKS 

One  of  the  im'>t  i.ipidly  j;rowinj; 
businesses  in  New  Urunswick  is  the 
Miraniichi  Koundry  and  Machine  Works, 
situated  at  Cli.itli.ini. 

Since  its  establishment  about  So  years 
aj»o  bv  Messrs.  Fraser  the  business  has 
experienced  several  changes  in  ownership. 
Messrs.  Fraser  were  succeeded  by  Messrs. 
Muirhead  about  the  year  18S0,  who.  after 
carrying  on  operations  for  some  years,  were 
then  succeeded  by  Mr.  ].  M.  Ruddock, 
who,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  his  son. 
In  igoq  the  business  was  acquired  by  the 
present  proprietor.  Mr.  F.  M.  Tweedie. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  present  Mayor  of  Chatham. 
His  lather  is  the  Hon.  L.  ].  Tweedie, 
formerly  Premier  of  New  Brunswick  and 
for  tivc  years  Governor  of  the  province. 

The  activities  of  the  lirm  include  the 
manufacture  of  marine  engines,  general 
marine  eijuipment,  all  kinds  of  iron  and 
brass  castings,  derricks,  principally  of  the 
heavy  type  and  suitable  for  quarrying 
purposes,  woodworking  m.ichinery,  certain 
classes  of  pulp  mill  machinery,  and  general 
repair  work.  The  firm  also  builds  p.is- 
sengcr  and  tug-boats  and  constructs  and 
erects  steel  bridges. 

The  Miramichi  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works  occupy  200,000  sq.  ft.  and  have  a 
water  frontage  of  about  i  ,000  ft.  The  plant 
comprises  a  fully  equipped  machine  shop, 
a  pattern-making  shop  and  store,  a  foundry, 
and  storage  yards.  Immediately  adjoining 
the  manufacturing  plant  are  tlie  ship- 
building yards  and  the  launching  slip. 
Vessels  are  stored  in  this  during  the 
winter. 

The  products  of  the  firm  are  shipped 
to  every  part  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  to  Quebec,  although  the  greater  part 
find  a  market  in  Chatham  and  neighbouring 
communities. 


MIRAMICHI  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Miramichi   Lumber  Company,   Ltd., 
was  incorporated  in   the   state    of    Maine 


on  December  U),  ii»os.  ^^'ih  a  capil.il  nl 
8700.1XX1,  all  of  which  has  been  p,iid  up. 
Its  operations  include  the  m.inuf.icture  of 
long  lumber,  laths,  shingles, and  pulp  wood, 
and  in  these  connnodilios  the  company 
r.inks  among  the  lirsl  in  New  Brunswick. 
Its  he.idquarlers  are  at  Chatham,  in  whicli 
town  and  at  Morrison  Cove  are  situated  Ihe 
pulp-wood  mills.  These  mills  aie  cap.dile 
of  de.iliiig  with  4J,txx>,ooo  ft.  of  log^ 
.onuially.  The  laths,  shingles,  and  long 
lumber  are  manufactured  at  Doiiglastmvii 
only. 

The  works  at  this  place  are  very 
large  and  equipped  with  an  excellent 
assortment  of  machinery.  The  annual 
output  from  tlie  Douglastown  Mills 
amounts  to  S,ixx),ooo  ft,  of  long  lumber, 
8,000,000  shingles,  and  5,000,000  laths. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lumber  is  shipped 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  laths  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  which 
country  50  per  cent,  of  the  sliingles  lind 
their  way.  The  balance  of  the  latter  are 
marketed  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 

As  president  and  vice-president  llie 
company  has  Mr.  G.  M.  Stearns  and 
Mr.  W.  1).  Russell  respectively.  The 
general  manager  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Brankley, 
an  Englishman  who  has  been  on  tlie 
.American  continent  since  1882.  Mr. 
Brankley  has  been  actively  studying  the 
lumber  business  for  the  past  24  years, 
and  now  devotes  his  energies  and  ex- 
perience to  the  management  of  tlic  affairs 
of  the  Mirainiclii  Lumber  Company  and 
otlier    subsidiary   conij^'anics. 


THE     NEW     BRUNSWICK     PETROLEUM 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  fact  that  gas  and  oil  existed  in  New 
Brunswick  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
There  was,  however,  until  quite  rccenliy 
a  feeling  of  scepticism  as  to  the  com- 
mercial values  of  these  supplies,  and  the 
attempts  made  to  lind  out  their  quality 
and  extent  were  not  given  very  much 
encouragement.  Recently,  however,  it 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  both 
gas  and  oil  not  merely  existed  in  large 
quantities  but  could  be  made  available  for 
domestic  and  industrial  uses.  This  dis- 
covery is  due  to  the  perseverance  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.. 
of  Moncton,  which  secured  its  Charter  late 
in  the  year  1899. 

The   first   drilling   rig  was   not    erected 
until  more  than  two  years  later  owing  to 
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Ihe  diflicultv  ot  securing  lin.inci.d  suppoil. 
Dining  the  interim  a  Ihorougli  e\.nnin,i- 
lion  was  made  of  the  territory  c<uilrolled 
by  Ihe  company,  and  experts  decided  that 
the  lield  w.is  one  eminently  suileil  In  explo- 
r,ilion  and  offered  excellent  chances  of  the 
discovery  of  oil  and  gas.  "  In  fad,"  said 
Professor  Shaler,  of  ll.nv.nd  I'niversily, 
the  expert  who  superintended  the  examina- 
tion, "  I  have  never  seen  an  unexplored 
district  where  the  promise  is  more  ili^hml 
than  in  the  region  in  which  vcm  ate  rmw 
holing." 

On  the  strength  of  this  report  the  New 
Brunswick  PetKileuiii  Company,  Ltd., 
carried  mi  then  wniU  of  exploration  for 
some  years.  In  ii;o5,  having  expended 
some  $25o,o(xi  in  development  work,  and 
having  proved  Ihal  oil  and  gas  existed  in 
commercial  c|uaiilities,  they  sent  their 
officers  to  luiglantl  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  large  capital,  h'or  three  years, 
however,  the  conipanv  received  scarcely 
more  enconragemeiil  tlian  had  been 
.accorded  them  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
in  January  1909  gave  a  working  option 
to  an  Knglish  syndicate  who  came  under 
contract  to  expend  a  certain  amount  of 
money  each  year  and  to  explore  the  con- 
cession. This  syndicate  was  known  as  the 
Maritime  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  and,  practically 
from  the  outset,  has  met  witli  wonderful 
success.  Their  fust  large  discovery  of 
gas  was  made  at  Weldon  about  2,000  ft. 
west  of  the  wells  drilled  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Petroleum  Company  ;  and  they 
have  been  drilling  westward  and  north  and 
south  along  this  line,  distributing  their  wells 
about  2,000  ft.  ap.irt,  and  constantly  going 
deeper,  until  they  have  drilled  and  com- 
pleted some  40  wells.  The  field  has  now 
been  developed  for  about  4!  miles  west- 
ward from  the  first  well,  and  about 
33,000,000  cub.  ft.  of  gas  in  the  24  hours 
have  been  proved,  some  of  the  wells  from 
the  deeper  sand  having  a  rock  pressure  of 
550  lb.  to  the  sq.  in. 

The  analysis  of  the  gas,  as  formed  by 
Dr.  J.  T.  Donald,  Official  Analyst  to  the 
Dominion  (iovernnient,  is  as  follows  : — 


O.xygcn 

...     Trace 

Nitrogen 

Trace 

Carbonic  oxide 

None 

Carbonic  dioxide 

..     None 

Illuminants     ... 

..     None 

Methane 

..     73  per  cent 

Ethane 

..     27 

The  Maritime  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  sublet  the 
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dislribution  of  llic  gas  througlioul  the 
province  to  the  Monclon  Tranuvavs, 
Kloclricily.  and  Cius  Company,  llie  he.ul 
offices  of  which  company  are  in  llie  cily 
of  Pittslnir};.  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  T.  N 
Barnstlall  of  thai  city  controls  the  com 
pany.  and  Mr.  K.  H.  Rceser  is  general 
manager.  This  company  laitl  the  pipe 
line  to  the  city  of  Moncton,  lo  miles,  and 
to  the  town  of  Hillsboro,  3  miles,  and  has 
now  over  J.ooo  consumers  in  the  ahove- 
n.-imed  towns,  where  during  the  12  months 
ending  Xovember  30.  11)13,  Sii).3i,;.ix>o 
cu.  ft.  were  consumed.  The  Intercolonial 
Railway  has  taken  advantage  of  its  avail- 
ability and  charges  all  its  express  trains 
with  it.  instead  of  I'intsch  gas.  The  town 
of  HillsKiro  has  followed  the  example  of 
the  city  of  Moncton  in  u-iint;  il  for  fuel  and 
light. 

What  the  ultim.ilc  value  oi  .ill  Ihc  gas 
converted  by  the  New  Brunswick  Petro- 
leum Company  Ltd.,  into  a  merchantable 
commodity  will  he  cannot  be  csliiiKited. 
The  concession  granted  to  the  company 
bv  the  Legislature  of  Xew  Brunswick 
covers  10,000  sq.  miles  of  the  province, 
and  so  far  but  a  few  square  miles  of  this 
great  petroliferous  area  has  been  developed. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  natural  gas  or 
oil  will  be  found  under  tlic  whole  of  this 
«reat  expanse  of  country,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  at  least  as 
large  a  percentage  of  oil  and  gas  "pools" 
as  have  been  discovered  under  similar  con- 
ditions and  formations,  both  in  America 
and  Asia. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  WIRE  FENCE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Being  the  only  industry  of  its  kind  east 
of  Montreal,  the  New  Brunswick  Wire 
Fence  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  at  a 
great  advantage  since  its  incorporation  in 
1899.  The  custom  of  surrounding  farms 
with  fences  is  more  usual  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  than  on  the  Western  Prairies, 
and  the  company  has  built  up  a  very 
considerable  business.  In  fact,  during  the 
14  years  of  its  existence  the  continual 
extensions  of  plant  necessitated  by  the 
growth  of  trade  have  made  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  authorized  capital  from 
84,000  to  840,000.  Of  this  latter  amount 
§32.000  is  paid  up. 

The  company  manufactures  exclusively 
woven   wire    fencing,  gates,   and    fencing 


staples,  the    wire    fencing  being   iloigncd 
for   iHilh   farn>   and   ornament.il  pniposes. 
The  machinery  used  includes  gate-bending, 
>taple  ni.iking,  and    wire-coiling  niacliines, 
.mil   two  weaving  m.icliines,  one  of  which 
1.  .1  special  interest  as  having  been  made 
bv   the  company's  own    workmen.     These 
latter    machines  are  capable  of  producing 
i,f)oo    rods    each    per   diem,   the    average 
quantity   turned   out  and  sold  being  1,000 
each.       The    company    also    operates     its 
own  machine  shop,  and  is  thereby  enabled 
to  carry  out   repairs    to  its  pi. ml  with  the 
least  possible    loss  of  lime.       A     30-horse- 
power  engine  operated  by    natural   gas   is 
used  to  drive  the  machinery.     The  entire 
works,  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Petitcodi.-ic  River  at  Monclon,  occupy 
soujc     11.000    sq.     ft.,   and   give    employ- 
ment to  25  men   in    the  busy   season    and 
from  10  to  15  men  at   slack    periods.     The 
products     arc     marketed     mainly    in    the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Kastern  (Juebec. 
The  president   of   the   company   is    Mr. 
W.    K".  Gross,  and  the   secretary-treasurer 
and    manager     is    Mr.    A.    C.     Chapman. 
The   Litter   is  a    native    of   Westmoreland 
County,    N.B.       lie  was   the  organizer    of 
the    company    and    has    been     conneclcd 
with  it  since  its  foundation. 


W.   D.   RANKIN 

In  taking  his  nicdic.il  degree  at 
Kdinburgh  University,  Dr.  W.  I).  Rankin 
has  but  followed  the  example  of  many 
other  Canadians  who  have  spent  a  shorter 
or  longer  period  at  tliat  famous  training 
school  for  doctors.  Many  have  limited 
their  study  of  medicine  to  the  course  at 
Kdinburgh  ;  others  have  taken  a  post- 
graduate course  there,  after  qualifying  at 
one  of  the  Canadian  universities. 

Dr.  Rankin  was  born  in  Woodstock,  the 
town  in  which  he  has  since  built  up  an 
extensive  and  remunerative  practice.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  local 
Grammar  School,  and  took  his  M.B.C.M. 
degree  at  Edinburgh  in  1890.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  town,  he  commenced  a 
gcner.-il  surgical  practice  the  following 
year.  He  is  now  the  visiting  surgeon  to 
the  Fisher  Memorial  Hospital  at  Wood- 
stock, a  member  of  the  Canadian  Medicine 
Association,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
British   Medical  Association. 
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REID   COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  wholisili-  gioceiy  business  cun- 
ilucliil  l>v  ihe  KVid  L'oinpany,  Ltd.,  n( 
Monclon,  w.is  for  many  years  known  as 
!•■.  P.  Reid  iS:  Co.  It  was  founded  in  iKi)i 
by  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Reid  and  Mi.  |.  \V. 
Young  Smith.  In  .March  ii>u2  Mi.  Reid 
died  and  Mr.  Smilh  became  the  sole 
proprietor  iiiilil  hebruary  1910,  when  Ihc 
business  was  iiR-orporaled  as  ;i  liiniUil 
company  with  a  o;ipilal  of  *i)'),ooo,  Mr. 
Smilh  assuming  Hie  presidency. 

The  trade  of  the  company  has  ).;iowii 
very  rapidly  of  lecenl  years,  and  its  goods 
are  dislribuled  over  an  area  which  extends 
nortli  lo  Rimouski  and  the  Gaspe  coast, 
eastward  to  Spiinghill  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
westward  lo  Sussex  and  the  adjoining 
districls.  Twenty  hands  arc  employed  and 
local  deliveries  are  made  by  means  of  the 
company's  own  drays  and  teams.  A 
branch  has  been  opened  al  Campbtlllun 
in  order  lo  facililale  the  delivery  of  goods 
in  Northern  New  P,i  nnswick  and  (Juebec. 

Tile  coinpanv  is  under  llie  nianagemenl 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  lidgetl,  a  native  of  Monclon. 
For  two  years  Mr.  Kdgctt  was  engaged  in 
llie  sugar  refining  business,  but  with  the 
exception  of  that  period  has  spent  the 
wliole  of  his  commercial  life  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  which  lie  joined  in  iH<;4. 

E.   ALBERT   REILLY 

There  are  few  matters  connected  with 
the  progress  and  good  standing  of  the  city 
of  Moncton  in  which  Mr.  E.  Albei  I  K'eilly, 
K.C.,  is  not  concerned.  In  his  legal 
capacity  he  acts  for  some  of  the  principal 
corporations  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the 
remainder  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick :  as  a  business  man  he  is  well  known 
as  a  director  of  several  local  companies, 
and  as  a  public  man  he  served  the  city  for 
two  years  (1908-9)  in  an  alderman's 
capacity  and  for  the  following  two  years 
as  mayor.  Expert  in  all  legal  matters  and 
possessed  of  sound  business  acumen,  his 
administration  of  the  city's  affairs  was  of 
the  ablest  description.  His  appointment 
as   King's  Counsel  is  of  recent   date. 

Mr.  Reilly  is  a  graduate  in  Arts  of  the 
University  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  a  leading 
educational  institution  in  New  Brunswick. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1896,  and 
commenced  to  practise  in  Moncton  during 
the  following  year.  He  is  a  native  of 
Westmoreland  County,  New  Brunswick. 


NEW    BRUNSWICK 


M.   RYAN   AND    SON 

From  the  operations  of  (he  linn  of  M. 
Ryan  and  Son  some  co:ickision  can  he 
drawn  as  to  the  advantages  that  New 
Brunswick  offers  for  brick  making.  The 
Inni,  whicli  is  manufacturing  bricks  and 
drain  tiles  at  Fredericton,  finds  an  imme- 
diate market  for  its  goods  in  that  town 
and  the  neighbouring  district,  and  also 
makes  frequent  shipments  to  the  state 
ot  Maine.  \o  fewer  than  2,000.000  bricks 
a  year  are  produced  at  this  one  plant, 
which  employs  about  30  men.  The  plant 
C0[isists  of  three  down-draught  kilns,  a 
"Ouaker"  brick  macliinc.  a  Bartlett  and 
Snow  low-pressure  dryer,  and,  with  the 
yards,  covers  an  area  of  4  acres. 

Mr.  M.  Hyan  has  been  connected  with  the 
brick  industry  all  his  life,  the  present 
business  having  been  founded  in  1872. 
He  is  a  native  of  King's  County,  N.B., 
and  for  15  years  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of 
Fredericton  as  a  member  of  tlie  City 
Council. 

*^ 

THE  J.   W.   SCOYIL   COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  leading  department  store  in  St, 
Stephen  was  opened  in  1889,  when  it 
bore  the  name  of  Scovil,  Fraser  &  Co. 
Three  years  later  the  entire  business  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Scovil  and  Mr.  ].  M. 
Scovil,  and  for  some  years  the  firm  was 
known  as  J,  W,  Scovil  iS:  Co.  Incorpora- 
tion as  a  limited  company  followed  in  190:;, 

Today  it  is  the  most  popular  clothing 
and  outfitting  store  in  the  town,  and 
numbers  among  its  customers  many 
farmers  living  in  tlie  neighbouring 
county.  Since  its  establishment,  in  fact, 
the  business  has  increased  nearly  tenfold, 
and  surprising  quantities  of  men's  ready- 
to-wear  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and 
caps,  trunks,  bags,  and  the  multitudinous 
articles  of  dress  demanded  by  ladies  are 
kept  in  stock.  A  special  department  is 
devoted  to  custom  tailoring  for  both  sexes. 
The  store  has  been  continually  enlarged 
and  now  covers  an  area  of  100  by  80  ft. 
This,  however,  is  now  proving  insufficient 
for  the  large  stocks  that  the  firm  have  to 
carry,  and  the  building  is  being  increased 
by  tlie  construction  of  an  anne.\e  measuring 
35  by  40  ft, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Scovil,  a  native  of  New 
P.runswick,  lias  been  associated  w,-ith  the 
business  since  i88y.  The  presidency  is 
in   the    hands   of    Mr,  J.  M.  Scovil,   wiiile 


Mr.    F.   E.    Grimmer    fulfils    tlie  duties   of 
vicc-pre>idenf. 


P.   M.   SHANNON 

Mr.  1'.  M.  Shannon  is  a  popular  figure 
in  Canipbellton  and  Dalhousie,  in  which 
towns  he  now  conducts  a  real  estate, 
investment,  and  insurance  agency.  He 
has  only  recently  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Canipbellton,  but  is  almost  as  well 
knowMi  there  as  he  is  in  Dalhousie,  in 
which  town  he  resided  nine  years,  during 
si.\-  of  wliich  lie  was  an  alderman  on  the 
Town  Council.  He  came  to  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1896,  having  been  born  in  Gaspe 
County,  Quebec,  and  for  some  years  fol- 
lowed the  calling  of  a  lumberman  on 
the  Restigouche  River.  He  afterwards 
managed  a  furniture  and  farm  machinery 
store  in  Dalhousie. 

Since  establishing  his  own  business  in 
March  1910,  Mr.  Shannon  has  found  his 
earlier  experiences  in  the  lumber  business 
of  great  value,  and  he  devotes  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
timber  lands  on  behalf  of  his  clients. 
He  also  specializes  in  business  properties 
and  undertakes  the  investment  of  money 
in  fee  simple  of  long-term  leases,  a  form 
of  investment  wliich  is  non-assessable  or 
taxable  in  any  way  and  which  produces 
from  7  to  9  per  cent.  First  mortgage 
loans  on  business,  farm,  and  residential 
properties  form  another  important  branch 
of  his  activities,  and  an  average  yield  of 
7  to  8  per  cent,  usually  accrues  from 
investments  of  this  class  made  bv  him. 
The  demand  for  money  is  keen  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  Mr.  Shannon  finds  he 
can  handle  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  per 
annum  for  investment  in  these  two  classes 
of  security.  City  and  town  bond  deben- 
tures returning  4^  to  5  per  cent,  are  also 
handled. 

In  the  insurance  world  Mr.  Shannon  is 
well  kiiow^n  as  the  sole  representative  for 
the  county  of  Restigouche  to  the  Palatine 
Insurance  Company  of  London,  England, 
the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  the 
London  (niarantee  and  Accident  Com- 
pany, the  Federal  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  and  other  British  and 
American  companies. 

J.   B.   SNOWBALL   COMPANY,   LTD. 

Since   1872,  when  it  was  established   by 
the   late    Mr.   J.    B.    Snowball,   the    above 
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company  has  won  its  way  to  a  leading 
position  in  the  lumber  industry  of  New 
Brunswick,  where  it  is  noted  for  the 
extent  of  its  operations  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  adopts  the  most  modern 
methods.  This  reputation  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  founder  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Snowball,  who  became  president  upon  the 
decease  of  Mr.  ].  B.  Snowball.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Snowball  and  Mr.  R,  A,  Snowball  have 
themselves  thought  out  and  instituted 
various  devices  whereby  economy  in 
labour  or  efiiciency  of  method  is  effected. 

The  business  was  incorporated  as  a 
limited  liability  company  in  1899  and 
has  its  headquarters  at  Chatham.  About 
30,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  are  handled  an- 
nually, most  of  it  being  shipped  to  British 
markets  in  the  form  of  deals,  boards,  and 
scantlings.  The  output  of  shingles  and 
lath  is  practically  all  shipped  to  various 
points  of  the  United  States,  while  a  market 
has  recently  been  developed  in  Montreal 
and  other  places  in  Quebec  and  Eastern 
Ontario  for  pine  and  spruce  boards,  as  well 
as  for  low-grade  stock  to  be  used  in  box 
making. 

F"our  mills  are  operated  by  the  company, 
one  being  situated  in  Chatham,  a  second 
about  a  mile  up  the  Miramichi  River  from 
Chatham,  another,  known  as  the  Derby 
Mill,  still  farther  up  the  same  river,  and 
a  fourth  at  Tracadie,  about  45  miles  down 
the  river.  Of  these  the  mill  situated  at 
Chatham  is  the  most  important  and  is 
one  of  the  most  efficiently  equipped  to 
be  found  in  the  Maritime   Provinces, 

The  mill  near  Chatham  produces  about 
30,000  ft.  of  lumber,  15,000  lath,  and  75,000 
shingles  per  day  :  the  Derby  Mill  produces 
almost  equal  quantities,  while  the  Tracadie 
mill  has  a  capacity  of  90,000  ft,  of  lumber 
per  day.  All  of  the  mills  have  railway 
sidings,  and  employ  together  about  505 
men.  The  timber  limits  controlled  by 
the  company  cover  some  412,160  acres, 
and  consist  mainly  of  spruce  with  a 
small  quantity  of  pine,  hemlock,  cedar, 
and  hardwood. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Snowball,  in  addition 
to  occupying  a  prominent  position  as  one 
of  the  chief  lumber  manufacturers  of  the 
province,  took  a  great  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  at  one  time  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, and  also  occupied  at  different  periods 
the  position  of  Senator  for  the  Dominion 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick. 


I.  WHEAT-nELD. 


P.    M.    SHANNON,    CAMPBELLTON,    N.B. 

2,   COHXHELD,   DALHOISIE,   X.B. 
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3.  Dalholsie  Harbour. 
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WAVERLEY    HOTEL 

The  hotel  conducted  by  Mr.  Andrew 
John  Gorman  has  become  very  popular  with 
commercial  travellers  and  other  visitors  to 
Campbellton  during  the  two  years  it  has 
been  in  existence,  and  ranks  among  the 
niOit  comfortable  hostelries  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  iirst  opened  in  ii>ii 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Damboise  and  taken  over 
by  the  present  proprietor  a  year  or  so 
later. 


The  hotel  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  business  street  of  the  town  and 
is  conducted  on  the  American  plan  at 
rates  varying  from  $2  a  day  upwards. 
The  30  bedrooms  are  all  well  furnished 
and  of  comfortable  proportions,  some  of 
them  being  provided  with  a  small  bath- 
room. The  dining-room  accommodates 
60  people,  and  a  writing-room,  two  par- 
lours, and  two  smoking-rooms  add  to  the 
comfort    of    the    guests.      Six    large,  well- 


lighted  sample  rooms  are  at  the  disposal 
of  commercial  travellers  visiting  the  town, 
a  charge  of  ii  a  daj'  being  made  for 
each.  A  bus  meets  all  trains  and  boats 
and  carries  visitors  to  and  from  the  hotel 
free  of  charge,  while  another  conveyance 
carries  travellers'  samples  to  and  from  the 
station  for  a  moderate  sum. 

Mr.  Gorman  is  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick  and  has  been  in  the  hotel 
business  for  ^55  years. 


Jf. 


C.P.R.    GRAIN    ELEVATORS. 
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WEST    ST.    JOHN. 


HK  name   of   Ihe   city 
of       St.    John       has 
become     famihar    to 
many  Britons,  mainlj- 
through     the     an- 
nouncements    of 
shipping    companies 
whose    vessels  carrj- 
passengers  between  tliat  port  and  the  United 
Kingdom.     It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  natural 
gateways   to   Canada,   one  through    which 
over  25.000  Europeans  each  year  first   set 
foot  in  the  country  upon  which  they  have 
centred   their   hopes  and  ambitions.     Not 
many   linger   there  for   more   than   a   few 
hours,  for  most  are  en  route  to  the  great 
plains    of    the    Prairie    Provinces   or    the 
valleys  and  mountains  of  British  Columbia. 
The  more  leisurely  tourist,  however,  will 
find    much  to  interest   and  detain  him  in 
St.  John,  for  it  is  one  of   the  oldest  cities 
in  Canada,  and  it  is  intimately  associated 
with  the   earliest  history  of  the  Dominion. 
It    was    here,    in    fact,    that     Champlain 
Linded  on  June  24,  1604,  having  sailed  up 
the   Bay  of   Fundy  in   his  quaint  square- 
rigged  vessel,   accompanied    by   his   com- 
patriots De  Monts  and  Poutrincourt.     The 
day  upon  which  they  landed  was  the  festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  so  the  name  of  the 
great  saint  was  given  to  the   river  whose 
mouth  the  French  e.\plorers  entered,  and 
the   city   that    afterwards    grew   up   there 
was   named   after  the   river.     .A  statue   of 
Champlain  stands  in  one  of  the  city  squares 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

to  commemorate  the  event.  With  impres- 
sive ceremony  the  Golden  Lilies  of  France 
were  planted  upon  the  soil  where  hitherto 
only  the  emblems  of  the  Indian  chief, 
Memberton,  had  been  recognized.  But 
although  Champlain  hoisted  tlie  French 
emblem  and  claimed  the  country  for  tlie 
French  king,  tlie  Indians  remained  in 
possession  for  many  years.  Many  adven- 
turers and  traders  visited  the  place,  but 
little  was  done  during  the  French  occupancy 
of  Acadia  to  develop  the  country  and 
exploit  its  possibilities.  For  150  years  the 
site  of  the  city  of  St.  John  was  held  by 
French  colonists,  w'ho  if  their  existence  was 
precarious,  at  least  could  not  complain  of 
monotony.  The  wars  between  the  Indians 
and  the  New  Knglanders,  the  constant 
internal  dissensions  among  the  fur  traders, 
the  unusual  conditions  that  confronted  the 
French  commandants,  all  combined  to 
keep  the  place  in  a  continual  state  of 
turmoil,  and  contribute  to  the  picturesque 
life  of  the  settlement.  Couriers  du  Bois, 
French  noblemen,  Indians,  Spanish  and 
Flemish  sailors,  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
many  lands,  all  met  within  the  walls  of 
Fort  La  Tour,  which  in  its  time  no  doubt 
harboured  as  picturesque  a  crowd  of 
adventurers  as  ever  forgathered  in  any  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

By   the   Treaty  of    Utrecht   Acadia   had 

been  ceded  to  England,  and  although  the 

P'rench     maintained     that     Acadia     only 

included  what  is  now  called  Nova  Scotia, 
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England  pushed  her  claim  to  New 
Brunswick  with  all  the  vigour  at  her 
command.  The  French  were  driven  out 
and  Fort  l.a  Tour  supplanted  by  a  finer 
citadel,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Fort  Frederick.  Later  there  arose  on  the 
heights  above  the  town  a  new  fort,  long  U 
since  deserted  by  its  garrison,  but  still  ■ 
known  as  Fort  Howe. 

But  while  England  was  strengthening 
her  hold  on  her  Canadian  colonies  she  was 
losing  those  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  lost  them 
entirely.  Then  it  was,  in  1783,  that  there 
landed  at  .St.  John  20  shiploads  of  loyalists 
to  the  number  of  about  3.000,  devoted  men 
and  women  who,  to  retain  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  sacrificed  their 
possessions  in  the  United  States  and  sought 
a  new  home  in  tlie  nearest  British  territorv. 
They  brought  with  them  the  roval  arms, 
which  was  afterwards  placed  in  one  of 
St.  John's  churches,  and  still  reriiains  one 
of  the  city's  proudest  possessions. 

The  new  settlers  were  experienced 
colonists  who  had  already  built  homes  and 
raised  towns  in  the  south,  and  they  entered 
upon  the  same  task  in  the  north  with  ail 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  was  to  he 
expected  from  men  of  their  sterling  metal. 
Rapidly  the  town  grew  up  about  its  market- 
slip,  which  to-day  is  still,  with  its  lines  of 
waiting  wagons  and  the  long  wharves  and 
open  bit  of  water,  a  most  picturesque  spot. 
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1.   ST.    JOHN,    FROM    FORT    HOWE. 


2.   PRINCE    WILLIAM    STREET. 


3.   KING    STREET. 
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The  wooded  slopes  gave  place  to  wcll- 
delined  clearinj;s,  and  a  hiirviiig  jiroiind 
was  laid  out  far  hi-yoiul  (he  liiiiil>  of  the 
town  as  It  then  was.  'I'o-day  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  children  play  around  its  curious 
old  tombstones,  or  sit  un<ler  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  unconscious,  as  they  admire  the 
Howers  or  watch  the  birds  batliinj;  in  the 
fountain,  of  the  historic  dead  who  lie 
iH^neath  their  feet.  St.  John  grew  and 
prospered  for  many  years,  and  in  1S71  was 
actually  the  third  city  in  numerical  im- 
portance in  the  Poniinion.  Since  that  date, 
however,  despite  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  Canada,  the  expansion  of  her  commerce, 
and  the  exploitation  of  her  resources,  St. 
John  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  cities, 
and  the  census  of  lyi  i  only  gave  the  city  a 
population  of  4^,511.  or  about  1,200  more 
than  in   1S71. 

Such  distinction  and  prominence  .'\s  the 
city  has  attained  has  been  derived  from  the 
advantages  it  pos>esscs  as  a  port.  These 
advantages  were  first  recognized  by  the 
steamship  companies  in  i8()5,  when  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Beaver  Line  of  steamships 
offered  to  transfer  the  winter  terminus  of 
the  line  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  St.  Jolin 
for  the  winter  season  of  1895-6,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  subsidy  from  the  city  of 
$25,000.  This  subsidy  was  eventually  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter  was  one  of  national  interest. 
Before  the  end  of  the  season  22  steamships, 
having  a  total  tonnage  of  50,992  registered 
tons,  lo.ided  at  the  port,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Beaver  Line  and  a  few  to 
the  Donaldson.  The  total  value  of  the 
export  trade  for  that  winter  was  §3,744,907. 
Next  season  the  trathc  through  St.  John 
showed  a  marked  increase,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  combine 
with  the  city  in  creating  greater  facilities 
for  anchoring  and  berthing  ships. 
Dredging  was  carried  on  almost  con- 
tinuously, while  large  wharves  and  piers 
were  built.  The  Canadian  P.-icific,  and  to 
a  less  extent  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
took  part  in  the  development  of  the  port  bv 
building  large  yards  in  which  to  handle 
freight,  and  erected  grain  elevators  for  the 
storage  of  wheat.  Now  there  are  17  lines 
of  steamships  plying  to  and  from  St.  John, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1911-12  the 
value  of  the  export  trade  amounted  to 
832,511,806.  For  1912-13  it  bordered  upon 
§40,000,000,  an  increase  of  836,000,003  in 
17  years. 

Apparently     the      tirm     belief     of     the 


municipal  otliciaK  lli.d  Si.  Johi\  i>  still 
far  from  receiving  her  maximum  sh.ire 
of  trade  is  .shared  by  the  Federal  (iovern- 
menl.  lor  the  latter  have  recently  assumed 
a  heavy  responsibility.  I'lider  their 
auspices  there  are  being  constructed  in 
Courtenay  Hay  lo  the  east  of  the  tity 
harbiuir  works  that  will  cost  alnuil 
Si2,5tx>,iKx>,  while  other  work  conducted 
under  the  s;une  auspices  will  involve 
an  expenditure  of  97.5oo,o<xi.  Tlie 
inauguration  of  the  larger  work  was 
made  the  occasion  for  a  speech  by  the 
Hon.  W.  T.  White,  Minister  of  I'inance, 
who  summarized  the  assets  of  St.  Jolni 
in  enthusiastic  words.  "  You  have  out 
there  the  sea,"  said  Mr.  White,  "  open 
all  Ihe  year  round  to  the  shipping  of 
all  nations,  and  free  of  tolls.  You  will 
have  a  great  breakwater  which  will  form 
a  commodious  basin,  a  magnificent  haven 
for  ships.  Yon  will  have  over  there  a 
magnificent  drv  dock,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Ycju  will  have  beyond 
that  a  large  ship-rep  liring  plant,  and 
beyond  that  in  the  not  remote  future 
you  may  have  blast  furnaces,  and  I  believe 
all  the  huge  structures  and  macliincry 
of  great  steel-making  and  shipbuilding 
industries.  On  the  other  side  of  tlie  bay 
you  will  have  two  great  piers,  affording 
accommodation  for  the  biggest  ships  in 
the  world,  and  alongside  of  them  you 
will  have  the  terminals  and  works  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  the  (iraiid 
Trunk  Pacific,  and  Canadian  Northern. 
You  will  see  great  elevators  rising  there 
and  a  vast  flood  of  grain  from  the  West 
pouring  into  the  hungry  holds  of  tlic 
waiting  ships.  On  the  west  side  of 
St.  John  you  have  the  terminals  of  tlie 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  marvel,  a 
prodigy  of  effort,  the  greatest  railway 
in  tlie  world.  That  is  your  situation. 
You  have  these  two  great  harbours  ;  you 
have  the  greatest  railways  coming  here  ; 
and  behind  you  is  the  great  Dominion 
to  send  its  business  to  your  port."  Mr. 
Wliite  concluded  by  s.iying  :  "  Behind 
this  bay  and  about  it,  I  see,  in  the 
future,  the  stately  city  of  St.  John  grown 
to  metropolitan  proportions,  a  great 
commercial  centre  of  the  fertile  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  a  great  seaport  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  a  pios- 
perous  and  enterprising  citizenship  doing 
nobly  their  share,  worthily  playing  their 
part  in  the  building  up  of  the  great 
national  life  and  character.' 
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rii.il  w.iN  ill  the  suininei  of  11)12.  and 
it  is  too  early  yel  to  say  whelher  .Mi. 
White's  optimism  is  to  be  juslifud.  St. 
John,  however,  is  not  likely  lo  liiul  llie 
rivalry  of  ll.difax  and  the  American  purls 
helpful.  Halifax  already  receives  a  greater 
piiiporlioii  of  llie  Iransallantic  passenger 
liallK'  111. in  does  SI.  loliii,  and  recent 
events  ilo  not  support  Hie  belief  lliat 
the  latter  port  is  likely  to  wie--l  iKnii 
Halifax  any  of  its  preslige  in  this  respect. 
SI.  John,  however,  has  adv.inlages  over 
the  Nova  Scotia  port  as  a  loading  and 
unloading  port  for  freight,  inasiniich  as 
llie  land  haul  from  .St.  John  to  the  inland 
distributing  centres  is  shorter  than  from 
Halifax,  and  conseqiienlly  iheapir.  In 
this  respect,  however,  the  |Hirl  11111-.I  guard 
against  the  competition  of  Portlaiiil  and 
Boston.  Nevertheless  statistics  fm  the 
past  few  years  prove  beyond  a  doiihl 
lliat  SI.  John  as  a  shipping  port  is  sle.i(hly 
growing  ill  importance. 

Apart  iKiin  its  associations,  its  liarboiii, 
and  ils  docks,  St.  John  has  little  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  other  Canadian  city. 
Its  streets,  liewn  from  the  solid  rock, 
are  flanked  by  buildings  of  varying  degrees 
of  solidity  and  spoiled  by  uncouth  tele- 
graph poles.  Perliaps  its  public  buildings, 
business  premises,  churches  (of  which  there 
are  44),  and  principal  private  residences 
are  on  the  whole  more  subslaiilial  in 
appearance  than  in  most  Canadian  cities, 
although  the  difference  is  not  striking. 
Here  and  there  a  fine  square  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  streets,  while  in  the 
suburbs  several  beautiful  parks  provide 
recreation  for  both  children  and  adults. 
From  one  of  these— Rockwood — ni.ay  be 
had  an  excellent  view  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
of  the  harbour,  and  of  tlie  surrounding 
country.  On  a  clear  day,  beyond  the 
"  Isle  of  tlie  Plicasant, "  whereon  Chaniplaiii 
saw  '•  wild  grapes  and  great  quantities 
of  fowl,"  but  where  n(jw  a  Marconi 
station  marks  the  progress  of  the  j'ears, 
may  be  seen  the  dim  outline  of  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  scene  from  Rock- 
wood  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  visitor 
to  St.  John  will  not  have  seen  its  greatest 
beauty  unless  he  visits  the  Reversing  Falls, 
where  at  a  narrow  gorge  the  river  and  tlic 
tides  of  the  bay  come  into  conflict  twice 
in  every  24  hours.  The  falls  have  three 
separate  and  distinct  phases  :  downward 
with  the  flow  of  the  river,  upward  when 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  incoming  tide 
gains    tlie    mastery,    and    quiescent    when 
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4.   ROADWAY    IN    PARK. 
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3.   ROCKWOOD    PARK. 
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llic  \v.ilii>  111- >liii  .luu  iiiiiiiovoil  l\v  citllci' 
current  or  tide.  Two  bricl}»i'S  :ilre;Kly 
crow  tlie  river  and  the  I'rovinci.il 
Government  lias  lot  a  contract  f."  tin- 
construction  of  a  tliird. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  .iiul  iii 
convenient  proximity  to  the  railway  yards 
and  the  loading  wharves  are  a  large  and 
cver-increasinjj  nuniber  of  warehouses  ami 
factories.  In  iixxi  tlie  capital  invested  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  St.  John 
amounted  to  885,15;. 71)7  :  in  loio,  the  most 
recent  figures  available,  the  capital  invest- 
ment h.ad  risen  to  /,"l),i4^.5;^S,  an  increase 
of  80  per  cent.  During  the  ensuing  four 
years  the  rate  of  incrc.ise  has  been  much 
greater  and  indications  are  not  lacking 
that  St.  John  is  on  the  eve  of  a  period 
of  industri.1l  expansion  of  considerable 
m.agnitnde.  Old  industries  arc  enlarging 
their  plants,  new  industries  are  springing 
up,  and  capitalists  from  other  cities  are 
joining  with  local  men  in  projecting  large 
enterprises.  With  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  and  the  development  of  harbour 
facilities.  St.  John  natur.illy  expects  to 
go  far  towards  winning  back  its  old 
position  among  the  cities  of  Canada,  and 
despite  the  age  of  the  city  there  is  perhaps 
something  not  entirely  inappropriate  in 
its  motto,  "O  forliiiiiiti  qiioruiii  jam  mociiia 
siirgunl." 


ALLISON  AND  THOMAS 
The  firm  of  Allison  and  Thomas,  of  St. 
John,  dp  a  very  large  business  in  real 
estate ,  4nd  mortgage  loans,  and  since 
their  ^establishment  in  February  1912, 
have  been  responsible  for  several  im- 
portant transactions.  One  of  these  in- 
volved the  transfer  of  a  large  brick 
block  in  the  wholesale  district.  This 
block  was,  in  fact,  sold  twice  in  eiglit 
weeks,  the  first  purcliaser  making  a  profit 
of  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  on  his  outlay. 
The  firm  .specialize  in  transactions  similar 
to  that  quoted,  and  also  handle  smaller 
business  and  residential  properties  in 
addition  to  farm  lands.  Their  loaning 
department  has  placed  much  money  in 
first  mortgages  on  centrally  situated  city 
properties,  advancing  an  amount  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property,  at 
an  average  rate  of  interest  of  6  per  cent. 
The  usual  system  is  adopted  of  having 
the  properties  insured  to  the  value  of  the 
mortgage  at  the  expense  of  the  mortgagor, 
but  in  favour  of  the  mortgagee.     The  pro- 


motion of  industrial  conipanies  is  also 
imdertaken,  the  linn  \isually  taking  a 
lin.mcial  interest  in  the>e  enterprises. 

Moth    Mr.    William   S.    Allison   and    Mr. 
S.  Allan  Thomas  are  natives  of  St.  John. 

ALFRED   BURLEY   &   CO. 

We  arc  iiuUhlcil  li>  Mr.  Alireil  lUnley. 
he.ad  of  the  real  estate  lirm  in  .St.  John 
which  bears  his  name,  for  some  inlcrcsling 
information  regarding  the  farm  lands  of 
Xew  Hrnnswick.  Mr.  Hurley  is  a  native 
of  St.  John  and  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  tlie  agricultural  possibilities  iil 
his  native  province  as  compared  with 
those  of  Western  Canada.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  for  the  man  of  small  capital 
no  liner  opportunities  exist  anywhere. 
Land  is  cheap,  even  fruit  land  being 
available  at  from  810  to  $25  per  acre. 
Mr.  Burley's  assertion  that  the  province 
produces  the  highest  quality  of  fruit  is 
supported  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Tur:iey,  the 
provincial  horticulturist,  who  has  pro- 
phesied that  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  next  ten  years  of  Canadian  horti- 
culture will  be  the  development  of  fruit 
growing  in  Xew  Brunswick.  This,  he 
considers,  will  be  largely  inlUienced  by 
the  comparative  proximity  of  the  province 
to  the  best  and  most  enduring  market  of 
the  world,  the  I'ritisli  Isles,  t!ie  good 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  ready 
accessibility  of  the  Atlantic  seaports. 
Mr.  Hurley  supplements  these  advantages 
by  pointing  to  the  benelits  of  milder 
winters  than  are  usually  experienced  in 
Western  Canada,  and  to  the  settled  con- 
ditions of  the  country  and  the  consequent 
educational  and  social  facilities. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  fruit  grower 
that  Xew  Brunswick  makes  its  appeal. 
For  sheep  raising,  whetlier  as  ;i  braiicli 
of  mixed  farming  or  as  a  speciality,  the 
province  is  cspcciallv  adapted,  while  in 
market  gardening  and  dairy  farming 
ample  scope  exists  for  the  intelligent  and 
industrious  husbandman. 

Mr.  Burley  has  for  many  ye.irs  been 
numbered  among  the  leading  business 
men  of  St.  John.  The  firm  of  Alfred 
Burley  &  Co.  was  established  by  him  in 
1907,  but  for  two  years  fire  insurance  was 
the  only  business  transacted.  In  1909  Mr. 
Burley  took  up  the  sale  of  agricultural 
land,  confining  his  attention  mainly  to 
properties  situated  witliin  fortv  or  fifty 
miles  of  St.  John,  but  al.so  dealing  to  a 
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lesser  extent  in  fai  ni  l.uids  Ihioiighciiil  the 
province  .iiul  In  the  c.istein  di^liicls  of 
Xnva  Scoli.i.  The  f.mns  are  sold  on  varying 
terms,  a  small  cash  payment,  fioin  Smo 
upw.nils.  jicnei.div  being  111. ulr  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  and  (he  h.il.iMce  p.iid 
in  sums  of  9 100  or  more  annually,  the 
unpaid  instilments  bearing  iiilin-t  it  the 
rate  of  fi  per  cent,  per  anmiui. 


CANADIAN     CONSOLIDATtiD     RUBBER 
COMPANY.    LTD. 

All  iniporlant  iiulusliy  of  St.  Jnlm  In 
til  it  of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Kubher 
Company,  Ltd..  which  has  the  head  office 
of  the  maritime  division  of  its  business 
in  that  citv.  The  wide  Variety  of  rubber 
goods  iiianiif.ictiiied  bv  lliis  company 
include  such  merchandise  as  belting,  tire 
hose,  tyres  of  all  kinds,  textiles,  including 
rubber  coats  and  matting.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  the  company  manufactures 
a  complete  range  of  druggists'  sundries 
and  rubber  footwear  of  every  descriplion. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  market 
for  such  useful  commodities  is  a  very  wide 
one,  and  the  goods  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Company  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  c.ise 
of  general  rubber  goods  the  business  is 
transacted  through  both  the  jobber  and 
retailer.  Footwear,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
handled  by  the  retailer  direct  from  the 
mill.  Principally,  however,  the  goods 
manufactured  by  the  company  arc  mar- 
keted in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Xcwfoundland,  tlie  staff  of  travellers 
covering  these  districts  being  controlled 
from  the  office  at  St.  John. 

Whilst  the  he.ad  oflice  of  the  company 
is  in  Montreal,  the  numerous  branches 
through  which  the  company's  work  is 
transacted  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  are 
of  considerable  importance,  finding  em- 
ployment as  they  do  for  from  50  to  60 
persons.  This  nuniber  comprises  both 
the  office  staff  and  salesmen. 

The  company  are  the  selling  agents  for 
the  Canadian  Rubber  Company  of  Mon- 
treal, Ltd.,  the  Granby  Rubber  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Merchants'  Rubber  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Berlin  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Maple  Leaf  Rubber 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  tlie  Dominion  Rubber 
Company,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Albert  Kdward  Massic,  who  has 
been  connected  witli  the  company  since 
its     incorporation      in      1907,     previously 
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represented  for  siMue  years  the  Mcrcli;ints' 
Rubber  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Berlin,  Ont., 
in  the  M;iritin\e  Provinces.  Mr.  Massie 
hails  from  .Aberdeen,  and  came  lo  Kastern 
Canada  in  1871).  He  is  on  the  council 
of  the  St.  John  Hoaril  of  Trade  and  is 
connected  with  a  number  of  the  leading 
industries  in  the  city  ;  few  men  arc  belter 
versed  in  the  intricacies  of  tlu-  Canadian 
rubbier  jjoods  trade. 

^^ 
EASTERN   TRUST  COMPANY 
While    the    hc.ul    uincc  of    llu-    Kaslti  n 
Trust    Conjpany    is    at     Halifax,    N.S.,    a 
large  proportion  of   the  business  handled 
bv  the  company  is  transacted  through  the 
medium  of  the  branch  at  St.  John,  whicli 
is    under    the    able    management   of    Mr. 
Clarence    H.   Ferguson.     Mr.  Kergusi.>n    is 
assisted   in   the  control   of   the  company's 
affairs    in    New    Brunswick    by   a    strong 
board    which    includes    such    well-known 
men   as  the   Hon.  J.   I>.   Hazen,  the   Hon. 
Josiah  Wood,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Harnhill,  K.C. 
The    Eastern    Trust   Company  occupies 
a    very    strong    position    throughout    the 
M.aritin)e    Provinces,   and    has    offices    at 
Montreal.  St.  John,  Charlottctown,  P.K.I., 
and    St.    John's,    Newfoundland.     It    was 
incorporated  by  an  Act  of   Parliament  in 
1893,  and  under  the  Acts  of  the   Legis- 
latures  of   Xova  Scotia,   New    Brunswick, 
and    Quebec     is     empowered    to    act     as 
executors    and    administrators,   agents    or 
attorneys,  assignees  or  liquidators,  trustees 
and  transfer  agents,  and  stock  registrars. 
The   company    has    a    subscribed   capital 
of     Si,ooo,ooo,     a     paid-up     cash     capital 
of     8904,000.00,    and    a    reserve    fund    of 
§210,000.00.      The     board     of     directors 
comprises    25   men,   amongst   whom   may 
be    found    some   of    the   most   prominent 
names   in  the   business  world    of    Eastern 
Canada. 

The  St.  John  branch  of  the  company  has 
been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ferguson  since  1908,  and  receives  his 
entire  attention  and  energy.  He  is  a 
native  of  Woodstock,  N.B.,  and  came  to 
St.  John  in  1880.  Qualifying  as  a  solicitor 
in  1883,  he  commenced  to  practise  in 
1885.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  John 
Law  Society  and  of  the  Barristers  Society 
of  New  Brunswick. 

W 
T.  H.  ESTABROOKS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Travellers    throughout    Canada    cannot 


fail  lo  notice  on  hoartlings  in  the  vai  ions 
cities  and  other  open  spaces  devoted, 
cither  temporarily  or  permanently,  to 
advertising  purposes  the  name  of  "  Ked 
Rose"  which  has  been  given  to  a  justly 
popul.ir  brand  of  tea.  Even  in  distant 
.Mberta  there  is  a  large  and  ever-increasing 
demand  for  the  "  Ked  Kose  "  lea,  althoiigli 
the  headquarters  of  the  firni  wliich  has 
placed  it  on  the  market  are  situated  in  the 
city  of  SI.  John,  New  Brunswick.  To  this 
city  consignments  of  lea  have  been  coming 
from  Ceylon,  India,  China,  J.ip.iu,  and 
l'"ormosa  since  1894.  in  which  year  Mi. 
1'.  H.  Estabrooks  established  the  ct)mpany 
which  bears  his  name  and  which  is  so  well 
known  as  the  purveyor  of  Red  Rose  Tea. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Estabrooks,  who  is  a  native  of 
New  Brunswick,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
tea  and  coffee  business  during  the  wlmle  of 
his  commercial  life,  and  he  has  luiill  up  in 
St.  John  a  business  which  ranks  among 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  For  some  years  it 
was  conducted  as  a  private  firm,  but  what 
with  the  growth  of  population  in  Western 
Canada,  and  the  increasing  popularity  tli.it 
tea  has  been  gaining  with  Canadians,  it  was 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  volume  of  trade 
under  the  original  conditions.  Accord- 
ingly in  191 1  the  business  was  incorporated 
as  a  close  corporation,  with  a  capital  of 
§500,000.  Agents  have  been  appointed  in 
all  growing  districts,  while  special  branches 
have  been  formed  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Calgary,  and  St.  John's,  Newfoundlaiui. 
In  each  of  these  branches  is  found  a  large 
stock  of  teas  and  coffees  of  all  kinds,  and 
from  practically  every  country  in  tlie 
world  which  produces  these  commodities. 

The  company's  representatives  are  con- 
tinuously travelling  throughout  the 
Dominion  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  number  of  men  employed  altogether 
amounting  to  over  200. 


FAIRWEATHER   AND   PORTER 

The  linn  of  Fairwoather  and  Porter  can 
look  back  upon  many  years  of  successful 
endeavour  as  real  estate  brokers  and 
insurance  agents.  They  have  been 
conducting  business  in  St.  John  since  1879, 
and  are  one  of  the  oldest  firms  of  their 
kind  in  the  city.  The  business  was 
founded  by  Mr.  George  E.  F"airweather,  tlie 
father  of  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Fairweather,  who 
is  now  a  partner  in  the  firm.  The  younger 
Mr.  F'airweather  joined  his  father  shortly 
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.iftei  the  formation  oi  Ihe  Imsiness,  and 
therefore  applies  to  llu-  present  coiiduci 
of  llie  firm  the  e.sperience  and  knowledge 
g.iiiied  dining  nearly  lliirlv  years  of  con- 
stant effort  and  study.  Mr.  ("leorge  1'".. 
I''airweather  remained  at  llu-  lului  for 
iiianv  years,  achieved  Ihi-  upiit.ilion  ot 
being  the  foiemosl  real  estate  agent  in  llu' 
city,  and  retired  from  active  service  in 
191 2,  but  retained  a  financial  interest  in  the 
business  until  a  nionlli  or  two  puvious 
lo  his  death  in  July  lo'.v  -Mi-  ''•■  H- 
I'". lii  weather  ni.inaged  the  busnu-ss  for  a 
few  inimtlis,  but  in  March  101^  called  on 
Mr.  Horace  A.  Porter  to  join  him  on  a 
partnership  basis  ami  relieve  luiii  ol  p.ul 
of  the  nianagenient. 

The  linn's  transactions  in  l.iiid  are 
mainly  confined  lo  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  revenue-producing  business  and  resi- 
dential properties  w'itliin  the  city  limits, 
but  their  activities  also  extend  to  suburban 
properties  which  have  actual  present 
value.  Outside  subdivisions  of  anv  l.md 
in  which  there  is  a  pronounced  elenienl  of 
risk  are  not  handled,  reason.ible  profits  and 
good  security  being  preferred  to  the 
problematical  profits  wliich  may  or  may 
not  accrue  from  more  speculative 
enterprises. 

II  is  Mr.  Porter's  special  duty  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  those  clients  who 
invest  money  through  the  linn  on  first 
mortgages,  and  it  is  a  duty  that  his  experi- 
ence well  qualifies  him  to  perform.  For 
eight  years  Mr.  Porter  was  engaged  in  the 
banking  profession,  and  spent  four  years  in 
various  financial  and  conmiercial  enter- 
prises. During  that  time,  however,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  and  was  ulti- 
niately  admitted  a  solicitor  in  191 1  and 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1912.  His  qualifica- 
tions therefore  are  such  as  are  most 
necessary  in  handling  mortgage  invest- 
ments, which,  judging  from  the  amount 
of  business  placed  with  the  firm,  he  does 
with  entire  success.  Mortgage  loans,  it 
should  be  noted,  never  amount  to  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
propertv,  and  return  from  5  to  7  per  cent, 
interest  to  tlie  investor,  varying  according 
to  the  class  of  security. 

Mr.  Fairweather,  in  addition  to  looking 
after  the  many  transactions  handled  by  the 
firm  in  real  estate,  also  undertakes  the 
management  of  the  fire  insurance  depart- 
ment. This  branch  of  the  business  is 
maintained  under  its  original  title  of  George 
E.     Fairweather    and    Son,    and    includes 
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.-iiiiongst  its  agencies  that  of  the  l.oiulon 
aivd  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Liverpool,  Kiijjiand,  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Aetna  Insur- 
ance Company,  holli  of  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, of  which  companies  the  tnin  have  the 
sole  .ajjencics  for  New  llrun^\vick.  Mr. 
Kairweather  is  a  native  of  St.  John  and  one 
of  its  best  known  citizens.  His  partner 
in  the  real  estate  business,  Mr.  Porter, 
was  Iwrn  in  London,  Kngland,  and  came 
to  St.  John  at  an  early  age.  He  has  been 
entrusted  with  many  important  public  posi- 
tions in  the  city. 

HARDING  AND  CHURCH 
As  investment  slock  and  bond  brokers 
the  tirm  of  Harding  and  Cluirch.  of  St.  John, 
have  been  connected  with  the  flotation  of 
manv  successful  enterprises  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  through  their 
medium  many  capitalists,  both  small  and 
large,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Xcw 
Kngland,  had  become  shareholders  in 
Western  industries. 

The  firm  specializes  in  underwriting 
Canadian  securities,  handling  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks.  They  also  invest  funds, 
as  exclusive  agents,  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  for  the  Prudential  Trust  Com- 
pany. Ltd.,  of  Montreal. 

The  lirm  was  cst.iblished  in  1898  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Harding,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick. 
Mr.  Harding  commenced  his  commercial 
career  in  1878  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  in  St.  John,  and  afterwards  was 
appointed  agent  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
for  the  Ogilvic  Milling  Company  and  other 
concerns.  During  this  period  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  financial  matters,  and 
eventually  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
attention  to  the  investment  business.  He 
was  joined  bv  Mr.  K.  E.  Church  in  1911. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  also  a  native  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  before  joining  Mr. 
Harding  spent  twelve  years  in  the  service 
of  Bradstreets',  the  well-known  commercial 
agency. 

KEIRSTEAD   AND   MERSEREAU 

The  energies  of  the  lirm  of  Kciritcad  and 
Mersereau,  who  are  established  at  St.  John, 
N.B.,  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  interesting 
business  of  rearing  and  dealing  in  pure- 
bred silver  black  foxes,  the  small  but 
extremely  valuable  animals  which  are  to-d.iy 


receiving  so  nnich  attention  in  ciil.iiii  p. 11  Is 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

BeNides  being  m.niagers,  duectois,  and 
stock  holder>  of  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant companies  engaged  in  this  class  of 
business,  Messrs.  Keirstcnd  and  Mersereau 
have  laid  out  an  exceptionally  large  fox 
ranch,  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kiinl 
in  the  world.  This  ranch,  which  repre- 
sents an  original  investment  of  $750,000, 
is  controlled  by  a  company  holding  a 
charier  fron>  the  Dominion  Ctovernment 
and  called  the  Keirstead  and  Mersereau 
Fox  and  Fur  Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Mersereau  is  the  president,  and  Mr.  J.  \V. 
Keirstead  the  secretary-treasurer. 

The  ranch  was  established  under 
unusually  propitious  circumstances,  since 
it  is  really  an  enlargement  of  the  Oulton 
Black  Fox  Kanch,  one  of  the  best  known  in 
Canada.  Mr.  U.  T.  Oullon.  who,  in  partner- 
ship with  another  well-known  fur  farmer, 
founded  tl\e  ranch,  is  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  fox  ranching  industry  and  lias  met 
with  unqualified  and  probably  unrivalled 
success  in  his  operations.  Consequently 
when  Messrs.  Keirstead  and  Mersereau  took 
over  his  ranch  they  found  themselves  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  some  niagnilicent 
animals,  the  number  of  which  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  increase.  The  ranch 
now  contains  over  29  pairs  of  the  highest 
quality  silver  black  foxes,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  other  fur-bearing  animals, 
viz.  50  pairs  mink,  10  pairs  otter,  10  pairs 
martin,  10  pairs  fisher,  10  pairs  black 
skunk,  while  other  species  will  be  added 
later. 

But  wliile  Messrs.  Keirstead  and  Mer- 
sereau are  mainly  interested  in  the  fox 
ranching  industry,  they  also  engage  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  in  the  real  estate 
business.  Under  the  caption  of  Investment 
Securities,  Ltd  ,  they  are  handling  land  and 
investing  money  in  the  New  Brunswick 
cities  of  St.  John  and  Moncton,  and  also  in 
certain  parts  of  Western  Canada,  notably  the 
cities  of  Rcginaand  Weyburn  in  Saskatche- 
wan. In  all  four  places  business  is  con- 
ducted on  a  generous  scale,  land  being 
bought  in  large  p.arcels  and  retailed  at  a 
price  that  gives  the  firm  an  immediate  profit 
and  should  prove  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
purchaser.  In  order  the  more  easily  to 
handle  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
tracts  of  land,  the  firm  has  adopted  the 
system  of  forming  syndicates. 

A  large  proportion  of  their  business  con- 
sists in   loaning  money  on  first  mortgages 
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I'll  city  and  lesidenlial  iM'opeities.  Ilic 
cities  of  SI.  John  and  Moncton  oiler  m.my 
openings  for  investmenis  of  this  ch. 11  .icier, 
which  bv  reastui  of  their  securitv  and 
lucrative  n.ilure  are  exIieMieiy  popular. 
The  amount  advanced  vaiies  from  one-half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  the  properly, 
and  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  d  m  7  per 
cent. 

Another  branch  of  Iheir  lni-.iness  wliich 
is  growing   rapidly  in    imiioilance    i^    tli.it 
devoted  to   the  erection  of  houses   In    the 
more     popular     residenti.il     districts     and 
suburbs    of    St.    John.        Purchasing     lots 
measuring   50   bv   100   ft.    within   the  cily 
limits   and    84    by   140  ft.   in   more   distant 
suburb?,  the  firm  builds  a  house  and  has  it 
completely  finished  within  one  monlli  from 
the  dale  upon  which  excavations  are  begun. 
Despite  the   rapidity   of  construction,   the 
houses    are    substantially    built    and    will 
fitted.     The  walls  and  cellars  are  made  of 
concrete,  cesspools  and  wells  are  insl.illed, 
and  bathrooms  provided  with  hot  and  cold 
water.    Including  the  site  these  houses  cost 
from  91,250  for  a  six-roomed   domicile   to 
1^2,500  for   a   more  pretentious    habitation, 
and  easily  find  tenants  at  a  monthly  rental 
of    from    $15    to    $22. 50.     On    this    basis 
a   profit    of   from    10    to    15  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  assured  after  all  taxes,  insurance 
premiums,   and   other   charges  have   been 
met.     As    an    alternative   to    renting,    the 
houses  can  be  re-sold  at  a  profit  cither  for 
cash  or  upon  an  extended  system  of  pay- 
ments.   In  the  latter  case  6  per  cent,  interest 
is   payable   upon  outstanding    instalments. 
Houses  erected  within  the  city  limits  arc 
connected      with     water     and     sewerage 
systems. 

The  firm  is  under  the  joint  management 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Keirstead  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Mer- 
sereau. The  former,  who  is  a  native  of 
New  Pjrunswick,  was  formerly  in  the 
service  of  the  Church.  He  devotes  himself 
to  the  internal  management  of  the  firm's 
affairs,  while  Mr.  Mersereau  is  mainly 
engaged  in  work  that  has  to  be  done 
outside  the  office.  Mr.  Keirstead  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  St. 
John  in  1912,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
existing  board  of  trade. 


MURRAY  AND  GREGORY,  LTD. 

Tlie  linn  of  Murray  and  Gregory,  Ltd., 
of  St.  John,  N.B.,  are  lumber  manu- 
facturers,     cutting     the      trees      in       the 


ST.    JOHN,    N.B. 


forest  and  dclivciiiit^  the  finished  prochict 
to  the  consumer.  They  also  operate  saw. 
mills  and  a  woodworking  factory,  with  a 
glass  department  where  art  glass,  bevel 
plates,  and  mirrors  are  made. 

The  business  was  established  in  iS'iy 
bv  Messrs.  W.  H.  Murray,  William  Long, 
and  William  Harnhill  as  a  saw-mill 
company.  It  was  incorporated  in  1900 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $130,000, 
75  per  cent,  of  the  stock  being  acquired 
bv  J.  Fraser  Gregory,  who  is  now  the 
president  and  general  manager. 


Including  tlie  yards,  the  firm's  plant  at 
St.  John  covers  an  area  of  about  20  acres, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  by  means  of  a  private 
siding  which  can  accommodate  five  cars 
at  a  time.  There  is  also  a  deep-water 
wharf.  Local  deliveries  are  made  by  the 
use  of  four  motor  trucks  and  twenty 
horses. 

The  president  and  manager,  Mr.  Gregory, 
was  born  in  Fredericton,  and  has  been 
connected  with  Murray  and  Gregory,  Ltd., 
the    whole    of  his  commercial  life.     He  is 


and  M.I),  in  i8iS7.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and 
in  1913  became  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons. 

He  has  been  president  of  St.  Andrews 
Society,  St.  John,  the  Maritime  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Alumni  SDciety  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick.  He  is 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Service,  and  was  principal  medical 
officer  of  Military  District  No.  8  for  five 
years,  and  holds  the  Long  Service  Decora- 
tion. 
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EDWARD    PABTINGlM.N     i'L  LI'    .\  \  '  >    1'   ,!■     1;    '   "-lANY,    LTD.,    ST.    JOHN. 
Gexeral  View  ok  Mills  keom  I.kkt  Bank  oe  St.  John  River. 


The  timber  limits  (300  square  miles) 
from  which  their  logs  are  cut  are  situated 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  John  River 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  about 
20  million  ft.  of  spruce,  pine,  and  cedar 
are  cut  annually  and  manufactured  into 
deals,  boards,  shingles,  laths,  and  cooper- 
age stock  in  the  saw-mill.  To  keep  their 
factorv  supplied,  foreign  woods  are 
imported  in  addition  to  what  is  used  from 
the  saw-mills.  About  one-lialf  of  the 
output  is  consumed  in  the  local  market 
and  one-half  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
West  Indies,  etc. 


also  president  of  the  St.  John  River  Log 
Driving  Company,  and  director  in  several 
other  industries. 


MURRAY  MacLAREN 

Dr.  Murray  MacLarcn,  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  was  born  in  Kent  County,  N.B., 
in  1.S61.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Laurence  MacLaren,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.\.  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  in  iX.So.  He  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Kdinburgh  University, 
where  he  graduated  M.B.,  CM.  in  1.S84, 
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Dr.  MacLaren  is  also  president  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  .\ssociation  and  surgeon 
to  the  General  Public  Hospital,  St.  John, 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  president  of  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  St.  John. 
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EDWARD     PARTINGTON     PULP    AND 
PAPER   COMPANY,   LTD. 

Originally  established  in  1901  as  the 
Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Company,  the 
Edward      Partington      Pulp     and     Paper 
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Company.  Ltd.,  was  orj;ani/o(l  uiuUt  thai 
name  in  DccciiiIht  ii>io,  and  carries  on 
at  St.  John  the  manufacture  of  hicaclicd 
sulpliitc  wood  pulp. 

The  intcrcslinj;  processes  of  manufacture 
ntay  he  briefly  described  as  consisting 
of  digestinj;  or  boilinj'  spruce  wood  in  a 
sohition  of  sulpliite  of  lime  and  magnesia 
at  a  high  temperature,  the  encrusting 
materials  surrounding  the  librcs  of  the 
wood  being  thereby  dissolved  and  the 
fibres  liberated.  After  going  through  a 
process  of  purilication,  these  fibres  arc 
bleached  and  made  into  thick  sheets 
of  pulp  resembling  cardboard,  on  a 
specially  constructed  machine.  The  pulp 
is  then  rolled  up  .md  wrapped  ready  for 
shipment. 

The  factory  covers  .ibout  ij  acres,  and 
consists  of  a  group  of  brick  buildings, 
which  include  the  wood-preparing  house 
for  barking  and  chipping  the  wood,  the 
chemical  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
.sulphurous  acid,  the  digester  house  for 
cooking  tlie  pulp,  the  cleaning  house  for 
the  cleaning  of  the  pulp  by  means  of 
screening,  and  the  machine-room  for 
drying  and  preparing  the  pulp  for  ship- 
ment. The  pulp  is  carried  to  the 
warehouse  by  a  convej'er,  and  is  there 
either  stored  or  loaded  into  the  cars 
which  carry  it  to  its  destination.  Fitted 
with  the  best  machinery  and  appliances, 
the  mill  has  a  capacity  of  about  6o  tons 
d.iil)-,  and  about  250  men  arc  employed 
in  the  day  and  night  forces. 

The  company  have  recently  purchased 
the  estates  of  the  Alexander  Gibson 
Railway  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
consisting  of  about  400,000  acres  of  land 
and  other  properties  situated  on  the 
Nashwaak  River,  and  is  therefore  fully 
provided  with  sufficient  raw  material  to 
cover  its  requirements  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Sir 
Edward  I'artington,  the  well-known  head 
of  the  firm  Kellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp 
Company  of  Manchester,  who  own  and 
operate  mills  throughout  N'orway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Austria.  Sir  Edward  is  also 
the  head  of  Olive  and  Partington,  Ltd., 
of  Glossop,  and  the  Ramsbottom  Paper 
Company  of  Ramsbottom,  near  Manchester. 

The  officers  of  the  company  resident 
at  St.  John  include  Mr.  Thomas  McAvity, 
vice-president  and  director,  who  is  also 
director  of  the  hardware  firm  T.  McAvity 
and     Sons,    Ltd.  ;     Mr.    H.    W.    Schofield, 


secretary-treasurer  anil  director,  and 
Nathaniel  M.  Jones  (formerly  managing 
director  of  the  ICatahdin  Pulp  Mills  near 
Hangor),  general  manager  and  diiedor. 

JAMES  PENDER   &   CO..   LTD. 

Tlie  business  wIikIi  \Ii.  J.inies  I'eiuler 
established  in  1877  has  attained  substantial 
proportions  during  its  ^(1  years  of  exist- 
ence, and  now  plays  an  important  part 
in   the  industrial   life  of  St.  John. 

Mr.  Pender  commenced  his  independent 
business  career  as  a  manufacturer  of 
horse-shoe  nails,  and  for  some  years  con- 
fined his  attention  solely  to  that  branch 
of  the  liardware  industry.  In  1892, 
however,  he  made  large  extensions  to  his 
business,  incorporated  it  as  a  limited 
company  with  a  capital  of  8100,000,  made 
large  additions  to  the  building  and  plant, 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  ol  wire, 
wire  nails,  fence  staples,  toe  calks,  and 
galvanized  nails.  The  manufactiue  of 
horse-shoe  nails  is  still  conliinied,  hut. 
doubtless  owing  to  the  advent  of  I  he 
motor-car  and  its  adoption  as  a  com- 
mercial vehicle,  the  demand  for  this 
commodity  is  decreasing.  In  other 
respects,  however,  the  company  has 
formed  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
its  products,  and  now  manufactures  from 
20  to  25  tons  per  day  of  wire  and  wire 
nails,  from  i  to  i^  tons  per  day  of  toe 
calks,  and  about  i  ton  per  day  of  fence 
staples.  Sixteen  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  cover  about  2  acres  of 
ground,  while  75  men  are  cmploj'ed  in 
the  various  departments.  The  hulk  of  the 
company's  output  is  marketed  in  tlic 
Maritime  Provinces,  but  frequent  shippings 
are  made  to  other  parts  of  Canada,  and 
even  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  large  plant  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  varied  products  contains  several 
features  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
The  machine  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
nails  was  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Frederick 
Pender,  who  has  most  ingeniously  com- 
bined the  best  features  of  American  and 
European  machines  and  added  certain 
improvements  conceived  by  himself  and 
Mr.  James  Pender.  Both  in  speed  and 
endurance  the  machine  has  exhibited 
marked  advantages  over  others,  running 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  longer  per 
month  than  the  average  machine. 
Patents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  already  been  obtained,  and  arrange- 
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ments  are  now  being  made  wlun  hv  il 
will  be  patented  in  (ierm.in\.  1 1  is 
claimed  by  the  owners  that  the  cost  of 
the  "Pender"  as  against  the  ordinary 
nailinaking  machine  would  be  saved  in 
the  course  of  four  years'  work. 

The  firm  have  also  patented  a  wire- 
drawing machine  in  the  I'nited  States  and 
in  Canada.  "Wire-drawing"  was  pre- 
viously performed  by  means  of  a  draw- 
bar which  inilled  the  wire  far  enough 
through  the  die  to  connect  it  with  a  vice 
on  the  wire  block,  ,1  process  which 
entailed  nnicli  loss  uf  lime  in  threading 
the  ends  of  the  wire.  The  method  adopted 
by  James  Pender  S:  Co.,  Ltd.,  effects  a 
saving  in  lime  of  about  12,1  |ier  cent., 
the  nippers  being  connected  to  the  end 
of  the  wire  as  it  comes  through  the 
die.  A  small  saving  of  malerial  is  also 
effected,  since  the  pieces  which  previously 
had  to  be  cut  off  owing  to  the  weakening 
of  the  material  by  stretching  are  now 
retained  intact.  There  is  in  acldilioii  the 
saving  of  the  power  nccessarv  in  drive- 
the  draw-bar,  which  amounts  to  about  ■} 
horse-power  per  block.  The  firm  estimate 
that  the  total  saving  effected  by  Hie  use  of 
this  machine — an  estimate  derived  from 
their  own  experience — is  20  cents  per 
block  per  dav  of   10  hours. 

Mr.  James  Pender,  who  is  now  the 
managing  director  of  the  company,  is 
a  native  ol  New  Brunswick.  Before 
founding  the  business  in  1877  he  was 
engaged  for  11  years  in  the  cut  nail  and 
general  hardware  trade. 
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READY'S  BREWERIES,  LTD. 

The  small  brewery  established  at  St. 
John  in  i87()  by  Mr.  James  Ready  has 
since  become  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries in  that  thriving  town.  Mr.  Re.adv  at 
first  confined  his  operations  to  the  brewing 
of  lager  beer,  a  light  beverage  very  popular 
on  the  American  Continent,  but  in  1S91 
he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  ale 
and  porter. 

The  output,  which  was  at  first  com- 
paratively small,  has  increased  steadily 
despite  the  efforts  of  temperance  leagues 
to  obtain  legislation  prohibiting  entirely  or 
in  part  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  malt 
and  alcoholic  liquors,  and  in  191 2  Mr. 
Readv  incorporated  his  business  as  a 
limited  company,  with  a  capital  of  8500,000 
and  a  bond  issue  of  half  that  amount. 


r.  Factory. 


JAMES    PENDER    &    CO.,    LTD.,    ST.    JOHN. 

NaIL-MAKIXT,    MACHIXEKV.  3.   WlRl'-DRAWIXG   BEXXHES. 


4.  The  "Pexder  ■  Wire  Nail  Machixe. 
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Tlic  brewery,  which  is  mui.iUiI  in 
Kairvillc,  a  submh  of  St.  John,  is  a  sub- 
stantial building  of  five  stories  occupyiiii; 
an  area  of  3^.000  sq.  ft.,  and  is  connected 
with  the  main  line  of  I  lie  C.inadian 
Pacific  Railway  by  the  firm's  priv.ile 
sidiii>».  It  is  equipped  with  a  complete 
cold-storage  plant,  which  is  litted  in 
duplicate  with  refrigerating  machinery. 
The  duplication  of  plant  has  been  elTected 
wherever  nccess;»ry  in  order  to  avoid 
delays  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown,  while 
the  electricity  for  power  and  lighting 
purposes  is  generated  on  the  premises, 
assuring  further  independence. 

A  feature  of  the  business  to  which  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  w.is  tlic 
arrangements  for  the  sterilization  of  all 
ca.-ks  and  p.ickagcs.  both  in  the  brewery 
itself  and  in  the  attached  bottling  depart- 
ment, where  bottles  arc  cleaned,  sterilized, 
filled,  corked,  wired,  and  labelled  by 
machinery.  The  water  supply  is  drawn 
from  two  artesian  wells  600  ft.  and  150 
ft.  deep  respectively. 

A  branch  of  the  business  which  was 
established  in  1880  and  has  shown  as 
substantial  a  growth  as  the  brewery  is  the 
mineral  water  department.  In  1880  a 
one-story  wooden  building  was  sufficient 
for  the  firm's  output  of  mineral  waters,  or 
'•  soft  drinks"  as  they  are  generally  termed 
in  Canada,  but  this  has  now  been  replaced 
bv  a  large  solid  brick  building  witli  an 
area  (M  7.560  sq.  ft. 

Mr.  James  Re.idy  was  associated  with 
the  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  March  1913.  His  son,  Mr.  Lewis 
Ready,  who  has  been  in  the  business  all 
his  life,  is  engaged  by  the  company  as 
brewer,  while  Mr.  Joseph  L.  O'Brien  is 
vice-president  and  general  manager.  I^ikc 
Mr.  Lewis  Ready,  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  is  a 
native  of  Fairville.  has  gained  the  whole 
of  his  commercial  experience  in  the 
service  of  the  compan\\ 


J.  M.  ROBINSON  AND  SONS 
The  firm  of  J.  M.  Robinson  and  Sons, 
which  was  founded  at  St.  John  in  1S89, 
is  the  largest  engaged  in  stojk  broking  and 
bond  broking  in  tlic  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  originally  engaged 
in  conducting  a  private  banking  and  bond 
business,  and  indeed  confined  its  activities 
to  these  branches  of  finance  until  the 
death  of  its  founder   in    upy.     Mr.   J.    M. 


K.'i'iiiMMi,      >viiior,      remained       at       the 
head  of  atTairs   from  the   date   of   founda- 
tion   until    the     time    of    his    death,    anil 
the   volume    of   business   li. nulled   showed 
a     con>tant     incre.i^i .        In      ihe      years 
i,S<)7   and     i<)oi    his   two    sons.    Mr.   J.    M. 
Robinson,    junior,    and     Mr.    II.    Beverley 
Robinson  respectively,  entered  the  business, 
and    in     i<>0J    both    were    admitlecl    into 
partnership.     Shortly   after   the   demise  nl 
Mr.    J.     M.     Robinson,    senior,     the    firm 
extended    its    activities     to    embrace    the 
business  of  stock  brokerage.     The  partners 
became   members   of   the    Montreal   Stock 
Kxchange   in    n)(X),   and    two    years    Liter 
the    lirni    opened    an   office    in    that   city, 
which  Mr.  II.   Beverley  Robinson  himself 
manages.      Dining     this     time    the     firm, 
while  building  up  a  business  in  stocks  and 
shares,   was   extending   the    bond   depart- 
ment, and  in  1912  an  office  was  opened  in 
London,     Kngland,     at     Spencer     House, 
South    Place,    K.C.,    which    is    under    the 
management  of  Mr.  George  K.  Musgrove. 
At  that  time  and  for  some  time  previously 
much   English  capital   had   been   invested 
in    Canadian    municipal    debentures     aiul 
bonds,  a   fact  which    no  doubt  inllueiiccd 
the  firm  in  the  establisliment  of  a   London 
office.     Municipal  and  Oovernment  bonds 
are,   in  fact,   the  mainstay  of  the  business, 
and  while  the  writer  was  in  the  St.  Jolin 
office  of  the  firm  lie  was  sliown   a  group 
of  investmcnls  in  conneclion'  with  bonds 
issued  bv  the  province  of  New  Pjrunswick, 
the  town   of   Campbellton,  N.B.,   the   city 
of   Calgary,  the   province   of   Ontario,  the 
citv  of  St.  John,  and  the   city   of  Halifax, 
all   of   which    were    yielding   from    4i    to 
6  per  cent,  net  to  the  investor. 

The  firm  also  make  a  speciality  of  what 
are  known  as  public  utility  bonds,  such  as 
those  issued  by  tlic  Trinidad  Electric 
Company,  the  New  Brunswick  Telephone 
Company,  and  many  others.  Money  is 
received  on  deposit  and  3^  per  cent, 
interest  allo.ved  on  checking  accounts, 
the  interest  being  calculated  quarterly  on 
daily  b.ilances.  These  accounts  are  with- 
drawable on  demand. 

The  St.  John  office  is  under  the  very  able 
management  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson.  This 
gentleman  is  a  native  of  St.  John,  and  the 
whole  of  his  commercial  career  has  been 
passed  in  the  service  of  the  firm.  His 
status  as  a  business  man  in  the  city  may 
be  «auged  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  tlie  St.  John 
Board  of  Trade. 
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T.  S.  SIMMS  &  CO.,  LTD. 
Nil  t.ul  more  strikingly  illustrates  the 
progress  that  industrial  Canada  is  nialiiiig 
than  the  development  of  an  export  trade 
in  manufactured  articles.  A  large  nunilni 
of  the  lirms  visited  by  us  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiries  into  the  commerce  of  Canada 
were  exjiorting  their  manufactures,  but  it 
c  imc  as  a  surprise  to  I'lnd  that  the  linn  of 
T.  S.  Siiiims  iS:  Co.,  Ltd..  were  Mi.ikiiig 
regular  consignments  of  bronms  In  the 
West  Indies,  occasional  shipment--  lo 
(ireal  Britain,  and  are  preparing  to  foiiii 
business  relatiiins  in  far-off  Austi.ilia. 
Brushes  and  brooms  are  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  ami  the  United  Slates 
in  such  quantities,  that  it  is  all  the  more 
laudable  that  a  Canadian  firm  should 
successfully  invade  the  foreign  markets 
and  at  the  same  time  conduct  a  domestic 
tr.ade  extending  to  every  part  of  Canad.i 
and  Newfoundland. 

The  firm  of  T.  S.  Simins  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
were  established  at  St.  John  in  the  year 
1872  by  the  late  Mr  T.  S.  Simms,  who 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  business  until 
his  death  in  i<;o8.  He  was  succeeded  bv 
his  son,  Mr.  L.  \V.  Simms,  a  native  of  St. 
John,  who  entered  the  firm  in  1901.  The 
business  was  incorporated  in  1895  with  a 
capital  of  899,000,  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  $299,000. 

In  the  large  plant  at  Fairville  some 
320  people  are  regularly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lirushes  used  by  painters 
and  in  household  work,  saddlery,  wire  and 
shaving  brushes,  hair  and  corn  brooms,  and 
whisks.  The  factory  covers  4.I  acres  of 
ground,  the  most  important  building,  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  and  for 
office  purposes,  being  400  ft.  long  by 
52  ft.  wide. 

TAYLOR   AND    SWEENEY 

ICstablished  in  August  1912,  the  iirm  of 
Taylor  and  Sweeney  is  conducting  a  compre- 
hensive and  extensive  real  estate  business 
in  the  city  of  St.  John.  Tlie  main  efforts 
of  the  two  partners  are  concentrated  upon 
the  sale  of  house  property  within  the  city's 
boundaries,  but  a  large  volume  of  business 
is  also  transacted  in  subdivision  properties 
and  industrial  sites.  Other  operations 
include  the  loaning  of  money  on  first 
mortgages  of  freehold-and  only  free- 
hold—city  properties,  the  amount  advanced 
being  equal  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
valuation  of  the  property.     It  is  a  condition 


of  tlicsc  loans  tliat  tlic  properly  nui>t  be 
insured  to  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The 
I'um  also  undertakes  the  management  of 
estates,  the  findint;  of  tenants,  the  collec- 
tion of  rents,  repairs,  and  everything  in 
connection  with  a  property  at  an  inclusive 
charge  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  income 
tkrived  therefrom. 

Both  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
I'rban  J.  Svi'eeney  arc  natives  of  St.  John. 
Mr.  Sweeney  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  St. 
Joseph's  University  in  niio.  He  then  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  graduating  from 
King's  College  Law  School  with  the  degree 
of  B.C.L.  iu  igij,  and  being  admitted  as 
an  attorney  the  same  year.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  connected  with  the  Park  Realty 
Companv  of  New  York,  while  Mr.  Tavlor 
w.is,  for  seven  years,  associated  with  tlie 
S/.  tolni  Ddilv  Tiicguiph.  in  the  course 
of  which  he  gained  much  valuable  experi- 
ence regarding  real  estate  and  kindred 
matters  in  tlie  city. 

THE    A.   R.    WILLIAMS   MACHINERY 
COMPANY   OF    ST.   JOHN,   N.B.,   LTD. 

It    is    under    the    above    title    that    the 


ST.    JOHN,    N.B. 

Maritime  Provinces  brancli  of  the  .\.  R. 
Williams  Machmery  Company,  Ltd.,  is 
conducted.  This  company,  of  which  the 
headquarters  are  at  Toronto,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  and  is  known 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Dominion.  There 
are  few  large  factories  indeed  which  are 
not  to  some  e.\tent  equipped  willi 
machinery  supplied  by  the  A.  R.  Williams 
Machinery  Company,  Ltd.,  which  handles 
every  kind  of  machinery  willi  the  excep- 
tion of  printing  p^e^ses  and  the  various 
appliances  used  in  textile  trades.  Of  the 
tremendous  and  varied  stock  carried,  not 
merely  at  Toronto,  but  at  the  branch 
establishments  at  St.  John,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  antl  Vancouver,  the  mo>t  iinpor- 
taut  varieties  are  perhaps  woodworking 
and  ironworking  machines,  boilers  and 
engines  (the  latter  including  botli  stationary 
and  marine  gasolene  and  kerosene  engine^), 
and  saw-mill  machinery.  Many  other 
machines  are  liandled,  however,  the 
company  undertaking  contracts  for  the 
complete  equipment  of  saw-mills,  factories, 
machine  shops,  mines,  quarries,  and  other 
works  where  machinery  is  used.  For  the 
sake     of    completeness    a     full     slock     of 


machinerv     supplies      such      as      belting, 
puUevs,  shafting,  hangers,  etc..  is  carried. 

Manv  machines  are  obtained  from 
Jones,  Burton  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  England, 
John  Stirk  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Halifax,  Kngland, 
and  A.  A.  Jones  and  Shipman,  Ltd., 
Leicester,  Kngland.  for  whom  tlie  com- 
pany acts  as  C.inadian  agents. 

The  St.  John  branch,  a  visit  to  which 
inspired  these  few  notes,  was  established  in 
191 1,  perhaps  as  a  tribute  to  the  greater 
recognition  which  the  Atlantic  provinces 
of  Canada  are  now  beginning  to  receive. 
The  premises,  while  naturally  much  smaller 
than  the  huge  warehouses  at  Toronto,  arc 
nevertheless  of  substantial  proportions, 
covering  18,000  sq.  ft.  and  comprising  a 
building  six  stories  in  height.  Here  ten 
men  are  employed,  under  the  skilful 
management  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Mathers,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  company 
since  April  1912.  Mr.  Malliers  is  a  native 
of  the  city  in  which  he  now  occupies  so 
impoilant  a  position  among  commercial 
men,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the 
machinery  and  engineering  business  for 
sixteen  vears  before  joining  the  A.  R. 
Williams  Machinerv  Companv,   Ltd. 
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NOVA   SCOTIA 


^NTII-  quite  recently 
the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces of  New 
I'.mnswick  and  Nova 
^totia  have  been, 
mpared  with  West- 
:i  Canada,  more 
III  less  neglected. 
Their  respective  Governments  have 
omitted  to  take  such  steps  as  would  make 
them  as  well  known  to  Europeans  as 
other  provinces.  The  transportation  com- 
panies, for  their  part,  have  found  a 
greater  profit  in  carrying  settlers  to  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  Dominion  and 
have  been  well  content  to  allow  their 
patrons  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  Eastern  Canada. 
The  settlers  themselves  have  made  up 
their  minds  at  home  as  to  which  part  of 
Canada  they  wish  to  go.  If  they  cross 
the  Atlantic  during  the  summer  months 
they  never  see  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
If  they  come  to  Canada  during  the  winter 
season  they  pass,  during  the  first  stage 
of  their  journey  across  the  Dominion, 
through  a  snow-bound  country  which, 
from  the  train,  looks  uninviting  and  which 
they  are  apt  to  regard  merely  as  thc 
inhospitable  outskirts  of  the  fertile  land 
that  lies  in  front  of  them. 

Yet,  were  they  to  know  all,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  forgo  the  doubtful  delights 


of  passing  three  or  more  days  in  a  crowded 
immigrant  train.  Xow  that  information 
regarding  the  country  that  forms  the 
hinterland  of  the  gateway  to  Canada  is 
being  more  widely  and  more  scicniilically 
disseminated  many  will  proceed  willi 
greater  caution.  They  will  weigh  the 
advantages  of  Nova  Scotia,  tlic  nearest 
province  to  England,  against  the  advan- 
tages of  Ontario,  the  prairies,  or  the  Pacific 
province.  It  is  not  intended  to  claim  in 
these  pages  that  Nova  Scotia  possesses 
outstanding  advantages  from  the  settler's 
point  of  view,  but  it  may  bj  confidenllv 
contended  that  between  the  much 
advertised  west  and  the  neglected  east 
there  is  little  to  choose. 

Nova  Scotia,  like  every  other  province, 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
whether  the  former  outweigh  the  latter 
is  a  question  that  each  individual  emigrant 
must  settle  for  himself.  It  is  not  possible 
to  generalize,  for  so  much  depends  upon 
the  condition  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  prospective  settler  comes  to 
Canada.  The  objection  that  is  most 
frequently  advanced  against  the  province 
is  the  lack  of  free  lands.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  an  objection  that  with  many  people 
will  carry  no  little  weight.  Nevertheless, 
although  there  is  no  free  land,  there  are 
very  many  farms  that  may  be  purchased 
at  a  low  price  and  on  easy  terms.  Prices 
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naturally  vary  very  considerably  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  farm,  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  the  proportion  of  arable  land 
to  tlic  whole  acreage,  the  condition  and 
extent  ol  the  buildings,  and  the  proximity 
of  local  markets,  railway-stations,  or 
shipping  ports.  A  statement  published 
by  a  recent  provincial  Secretary  for  Agri- 
culture speaks  of  farms  being  obtainable 
in  a  good  section  of  Halifax  County  at 
from  $1,000  to  84,000;  ill  the  middle 
settlement  of  Musquodoboit  from  Si,ooo 
to  $8,000;  in  Colchester  and  Cumberland, 
nt  the  head  of  the  Ray  of  Fundy,  from 
$1,000  to  $3,000;  in  Antigonish  from 
8500  to  $4,000 ;  and  in  Cape  Breton  Island 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  "There  is,  there- 
fore," as  an  official  publication  says, 
'•  ample  opportunity  for  English,  Scotch, 
or  Irish  farmers  to  invest  in  Nova  Scotia 
lands,  both  according  to  the  means  they 
may  be  able  to  command  and  according 
to  the  kind  and  measure  of  cultivation  they 
wish  to  carry  on."  Farms  range  in  area 
from  50  to  300  acres,  the  average  being 
from  75  to  150  acres.  In  many  districts, 
where  mixed  farming  is  carried  on 
exclusively  because  the  land  and  conditions 
are  not  suited  for  fruit  growing,  farms 
may  be  purchased  at  very  low  prices 
indeed  ;  in  some  cases  where  the  farm 
is  "  run  down  "  for  want  of  proper  care,  and 
the  owner  is  a  widow  or  a  man  too  old  to 
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work,  the  price  may  be  but  little  above  the 
original  cost  of  the  house  and  other  farm 
buildings.  In  such  cases  an  old  country 
farmer,  accustomed  to  pay  land  rent  and 
having  only  £200  or  £300,  can  make  a 
profitable  investment,  owning  his  own  land 
under  freehold,  exempt  from  all  rents,  and 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

It  must  be  remembered   that   it   is   the 
exception  rather   than  the  rule  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  purchase  price  when  entering 
into    possession.     Generally   about    25    per 
cent,    is    required    at    once  :    the  balance 
may   be    paid    in    annual   instalments,    the 
number  of  which  is  a  matter  for  arrange- 
ment.    An      experienced     farm     labourer, 
even  if  he  has  only  been  engaged  on  the 
land   for   four   or   five  years,  may  be  con- 
hdent  of  obtaining  farm  work  mimediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia  at  $25    or 
$30  a  month,  in  addition  to  his  board  and 
lodging.     It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
that  after  three  or  four  years   spent    as   a 
wage-earner,  lie  should  be  able  to  pay  the 
initial  deposit   upon   a   farm   and   stock  it 
with  the  necessary  implements  and  animals. 
The  Farm  Settlement  Act  recently  passed 
by  the  Nova   Scotia   Government   renders 
it    still    easier  to   commence    independent 
farming     operations.      By    its     terms    ap- 
proved   practical   farmers  with  insufficient 
capital    can   obtain  a  loan  of  80  per  cent, 
of  the    appraised    value    of    any  property 
selected,  such  advance  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 
The  rate  of  interest  charged  is  6  per  cent, 
and  the  terms  of  repayment  are  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  suit  the  borrower. 

Under  existing  conditions,  then,  the 
absence  of  free  land  does  not  constitute  so 
serious  an  objection  to  Nova  Scotia  from 
the  emigrant's  point  of  view  as  may  at 
first  be  supposed.  Let  us  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  other  factors.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  of  the  province  is 
its  proximity  to  Great  Britain.  In  this 
respect  it  is  better  situated  than  any  other 
Canadian  province.  The  benefits  con- 
ferred by  this  condition  are  manifold.  In 
the  first  place  of  course  there  is  the  saving 
of  expense  to  the  emigrant.  Arrived  at 
Halifax  a  further  journey  of  two  or  three 
hours  lands  him  at  his  final  destination. 

Besides  its  proximity  to  Great  Britain, 
one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world. 
Nova  Scotia  is  also  in  close  touch  with 
other  markets.  Few  parts  of  the  province 
are  more  than  a  short  railway  journey  from 
Halifax,     a     city     that     is    growing     with 


exceeding  rapidity.  St.  John  lies  just 
across  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Montreal  and 
Quebec  both  draw  large  supplies  of 
produce  from  the  province,  and  since  both 
can  be  reached  from  Halifax  by  water,  at 
least  during  the  summer  months,  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  much  less  than  in  the 
west. 

In  its  scenery  Nova  Scotia  has  another 
asset  that  makes  a  forcible  appeal  to  the 
new  arrival  from  the  Old  Country.  It  is 
not  that  it  is  exceptionally  beautiful — parts 
of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia 
are  infinitely  more  lovely — but  it  is  far 
preferable  to  the  southern  portions  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  The 
man  who  has  spent  a  few  months  on  those 
somewhat  uninteresting  plains  will  best 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  woods  and 
valleys  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  seems  an 
unimportant  point,  but  to  the  Nature- 
loving  Englishman  it  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence— to  the  Englishwoman,  possibly,  even 
a  greater  one. 

In   many  other  respects  Nova  Scotia  is 
essentially  a  Britisli  province  ;  it  is  peopled 
with  descendants  of  British  colonists,  it  is 
imbued    with    British    ideals,    and    is    by 
no   means   destitute    of    Britisli   traditions. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  trace  their  ancestry 
back  to  the  time  when  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  scorning  to  remain  in   the  New 
England  States  after  their  secession  from 
English    rule,    gave    up   their   homes   and 
crossed  the  border  to  Canada.     The  love 
which    those    sturdy    Britons    bore     their 
motherland   is  perpetuated  to-day  in  their 
descendants.     Naturally   the   proximity   of 
tlie     United     States     means     that     many 
Americans    come     and    go    between    that 
country  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  comparatively 
few    have     settled     there.     Nor     has    the 
European  from  other  countries  than  Great 
Britain  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  province 
in      such      numbers      as      in      the      west. 
Consequently  Nova  Scotia  has  managed  to 
retain    its     British     characteristics    to    an 
unusual  degree.     As  one  writer  has  said  of 
its  people  :    "  Their  very  speech   is   more 
like  our  own  ;  there  is   less  of   the   trans- 
atlantic quality  in  it  than  in  the  accent  of 
other  Canadians." 

The  history  of  the  province,  again,  lends 
piquancy  to  the  immigrant's  journey, 
affording  him  the  opportunity  to  visit 
many  spots  of  more  than  modern  interest. 
The  expulsion  of  the  French-Acadians 
from  their  homes  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
their  subsequent  dispersion  provided  the 
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theme  for  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  of 
which  the  scene  is  partly  laid  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Agricultural  considerations,  however,  will 
outweigh    all    others    in    the    mind  of   the 
farniei,   who    will    find    the   province   well 
able  to  supply  his  requirements,  for  while 
there  are  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  which  are  of 
little  agricultural  value,  there  are  also  many 
districts  as  productive   as  any   in   Canada. 
During      1913       the       total       agricultural 
production  reached  a  value  of  $32,000,000, 
the    highest    yield    in    tiie   history    of    the 
province.     The    output     of     Nova    Scotia 
creameries  for  that  year  exceeded  that  of 
the   previous  year   by   55    per  cent.     The 
possibilities   of    the   dairying  industry  are 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  dairy  herd  at 
the    Provincial  Agricultural  College  Farm 
averaged    10,000  lb.    of  milk  per   cow  per 
annum.     The     apple      orchards     of      the 
Annapolis     Valley     have     a     world-wide 
reputation  for  the  abundance  and  quality 
of    their   yield.     Grain    growing   is  not   an 
important  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
province,    but    in     dairying     and    poultry 
raising,  market  gardening,  mixed  farming, 
stock   raising,   orcharding,   and   the    culti- 
vation of  the   smaller  fruits.    Nova   Scotia 
offers  undoubted  .advantages  to  the  skilled 
agriculturist.     The    agricultural    resources 
and  opportunities  will   be  discussed  more 
minutely  later  on. 

Agriculture,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  only  or  even  the  most  important  form 
of  industry  in  the  province.  In  1913  Nova 
Scotia  produced  minerals  to  the  value 
of  123,000,000  ;  her  fisheries  yielded 
$8,000,000,  manufactures  $47,000,000,  and 
lumber  $5,000,000.  Dealing  first  with 
minerals,  it  may  be  said  that  Nova  Scotia 
ranks  third  among  the  provinces  of  Canada 
in  magnitude  of  production.  The  principal 
mineral  product  is  coal,  of  which,  in  1912, 
7,783,888  tons  were  mined,  as  compared 
with  3,240,577  tons  in  Alberta,  the  second 
province  in  importance.  Nova  Scotia,  in 
fact,  produced  nearly  54  per  cent,  of  the 
total  Canadian  production.  The  coal  is 
entirely  bituminous  and  is  mined  by 
13  companies,  one  of  which  produced 
about  64  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
principal  coal-fields  are  on  the  west  coast, 
at  the  extreme  north-easterly  point  of 
Cape  Breton  Island,  and  on  the  isthmus 
joining  the  Nova  Scotia  peninsula  to  the 
east  of  Canada.  Only  37  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  produced  in  the  province  was 
consumed  there.     .Vlmost  an  equal  amount. 
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about  35  per  cent.,  w-.is  sold  for 
constiniption  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
wliilc  till'  adjacent  provinces  of  New 
ISnin-iwick  and  I'rince  Kdward  Island  and 
the  colony  of  Newfoundland  took  about 
15  per  cent,  of  thi  output.  Tin-  i.-  -i  lii.K  1 
was  exported  to  the  I'niled 
other  countries. 

Nova  Scotia  has  also  important  d 
of  iron  ore.  which,  however,  are  not  mined 
to  the  extent  that  they  misjlit  be,  since 
steel-foundries  ilniw  their  supplies  chiefly 
from  Newfoundl.ind,  where  the  ore  may 
be  obtained  at  an  unusually  low  price. 
Nevertheless,  the  province  has  its  own 
iudt-pendent  supplies,  and  no  doubt  they 
will  one  day  be  drawn  upon.  The  deposits 
arc  not  contlacd  to  any  geological  horizon, 
but  are  found  iu  15  out  of  the  iS  counties 
of  the  province.  Many  of  these  discoveries 
are  just  sufficient  to  tempt  but  not 
sudicient  to  reward  exploitation ;  others 
are  found  to  be  valuable.  The  most 
important  deposits  are  at  Torbrook, 
.Annapolis  County  ;  Clemcusport,  Annapolis 
County :  the  southern  shores  of  Minas 
Basin,  Hants  County  :  Londonderry,  East 
River,  Pictou  County  ;  .Arisaig,  .\nligonisli 
County  :  Krinville,  Guysborough  County  ; 
and  Mira  and  Barachois.  Cape  Breton 
County. 

Formerly  gold  was  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  province,  and  for  a  long 
period  the  annual  quantity  mined 
represented  a  value  of  over  $500,000. 
Recentlv,  however,  gold-mining  has 
been  declining,  and  during  lyio,  191 1, 
and  1912  the  value  of  the  annual 
production  only  amounted  to  Si63,S9i, 
§160,854,  and  $90,638  respective!}'.  The 
gold  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  quartz 
ores,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  improve- 
ment will  be  shown  in  the  near  future, 
as  of  late  the  principal  efforts  of  the 
operators  have  been  directed  to  mine 
development  and  prospecting  rather  than 
to  the  immediate  recovery  of  gold.  The 
most  important  districts  arc  Stormont, 
Tangier,  Renfrew,  Lake  Catcha,  Caribou, 
and  Moose  River. 

Coal,  iron,  and  gold  are  the  most 
important  minerals  of  Nova  Scolia,  but 
they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list.  The 
occurrence  of  tin  ore,  for  instance,  has 
been  reported  from  Lunenburg  County, 
where  a  vein  20  ft.  in  depth,  250  ft.  in 
length,  and  24  in.  in  width,  mostly 
made  up  of  quartz,  merging  with  granite 
at  the  sides,  and  carrying  at  the  middle  a 


streak  of  rich  ore,  from  3  to  5  in.  wiile, 
has  been  discovered.  Tungsten  and 
antimony  are  also  known  to  exist,  while 
gypsum  is  so  common  that  it  is  regarded 
as  of  no  special  value,  and  in  some  cases  as 
niore  or  less  of  a  nuisance. 

Next  to  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia 
w  the  most  important  province  in  respect 
of  its  lisheries.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1911,  in  fact,  it  headed  the  list 
with  a  catch  valued  at  over  Sio.ojo.ooo, 
The  following  year,  however,  this  figure 
had  sunk  to  89,367,550,  wliile  large  develop- 
ments in  British  Columbia  had  brought 
the  value  of  the  catch  in  that  province 
to  813.677,125.  During  1912-13  both  pro- 
vinces showed  a  decrease,  but  maintained 
their  respective  positions,  the  figures  for 
Nova  Scotia  being  only  87,384,055.  This 
large  decrease  is  due  principall)'  to  a 
shortage  in  the  catcli  of  cod,  haddock, 
halibut,  and  lobsters,  consequent  upon  the 
stormy  weather  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  summer  of  I9i2,and  which  made  deep- 
sea  fishing  more  than  usually  hazardous. 
There  was  also  a  shortage  of  bait,  w'hilc 
the  fact  that  many  young  men  gave  up 
lishing  and  sought  employment  in  other 
directions  further  decreased  the  season's 
catch. 

The  most  important  (ish  cauglit  oil  the 
co.asts  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  cod,  so  far 
as  quantity  is  concerned.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  .March  31,  1913,  928,105  cwt. 
of  this  fisli  were  caught,  the  value,  in  a 
green  state,  being  81,076,410.  The  most 
valuable  iish,  however,  is  the  lobster,  the 
283,518  cwt.  caught  in  that  year  being 
valued,  in  a  green  state,  at  81,980,186. 
The  haddock  catch  was  valued  at  8712,893, 
w'hile  the  remaining  fish,  in  the  order  of 
their  value,  were  mackerel,  herring,  hake, 
halibut,  salmon,  pollock,  alewives,  sword- 
fish,  and  smelt.  The  oyster  catch  amounted 
to  810,698.  The  most  important  fishing- 
grounds  arc  those  off  tlie  south-weslern 
counties  of  the  province,  including  Lunen- 
burg, Queens  Shelburnc,  Yarmouth,  Digl'y, 
Annapohs,  and  Kings. 

Compared  with  the  vast  forests  of 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia, 
the  area  under  timber  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
small.  It  is,  all  the  same,  not  unimportant, 
and  furnishes  the  material  for  a  number 
of  saw-mills  and  wood-working  factories. 
The  composition  of  the  forest  varies 
mainly  according  to  differences  of  soil, 
climatic  differences  being  too  small,  except 
on  the  plateau  of  Cape  Breton  and  on  the 
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higher  mounl.iins,  to  have  mueli  ellei.1. 
(lener.illy  speaking,  the  forest  types  are 
mixed— broad-leaf  and  conifers  grading  oil 
to  pure  stands  of  conifers  in  mixture,  or 
to  single  species,  aiul  to  pure  stands  of 
broad-leaf  trees  in  mixture.  Slands  of 
single  species,  or  ne.ii  ly  so,  are  rare  and 
never  of  large  exteni,  excepting  where  ilie 
poor  soil  conditions  give  rise  to  jack  pine 
plains  in  Colchester  County,  interspersed 
with  swamps  and  birch  ridges,  and  where 
climate  cinnbined  with  soil  give  rise  to 
the  lir  forests  of  Cape  Breton.  Ol  the 
coniferous  trees  the  red  spruce  i-i  the 
principal  for  luiiibei  purposes,  and  is  found 
everywhere.  On  the  eoasl,il  regions,  and 
especially  in  the  counlies  of  I'igby  and 
Yarmoulh  and  on  the  Canso  sitle  of 
Guysborough  County,  is  found  the  white 
spruce.  Bine  is  not  so  common  as 
spruce  ;  the  white  variety  is  found  largely 
in  Slielbiirne  and  Queen's  Counties,  the 
red  in  Lunenburg  and  Queen's  Counties, 
,ind  the  j.ick  pine  only  in  Colchester 
County.  Balsam  fir  is  often  confounded 
with  or  called  white  spruce,  especially 
in  Cape  Breton.  It  is  the  most  ubiqui- 
tous and,  numerically,  the  most  frequent 
conifer.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
province,  but  especially  in  Cape  Breton, 
where,  on  the  plateau  in  the  nortlierii 
peninsula,  it  forms  an  almost  continuous 
forest,  with  small  additions  of  red  spruce 
and  white  birch.  It  is  valuable  for  pulp- 
wood.  There  are  also  a  little  lien\l(iek  and 
larch. 

Of  the  non-coniferous  trees,  or  bioad- 
leaf  trees,  the  beech  is  the  most  common. 
It  is  found  mainly  in  the  western  counties, 
but  not  infrequently  in  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  province.  Next  to  the  beech 
the  sug.ar  maple  is  the  most  important 
hard-wood  tree,  and  is  closely  followed 
by  the  yellow  birch,  a  valuable  lumber 
tree,  which  is  abundant  in  the  eastern 
counties.  Fair  quantities  of  paper  or 
white  birch  are  found  throughout  the 
province,  but,  like  yellow  birch,  this 
species  is  most  abundant  in  the  eastern 
portion,  especially  in  Guysborough  County. 
A  few  other  varieties  grow  in  the  province, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  merit 
enumeration. 

For  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  province.  Nova 
Scotia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  portions.  The  first  is  formed  by 
Cape  l^.reton  Island,  separated  from  the 
leiiiaiiider  of    the  province  by  the  Straits 


1.   NEW    GLASGOW. 


2.   YARMOUTH. 


3.   SYDNEY    FROM    HARDWOOD    HILL. 


4.   CHESTER. 
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ol  Caiiso.  l-roiii  ll.ilii.i.\  .1  Iiiil-  drawn 
iiorlh  to  Truro  will  divide  the  iii.iinlaiid 
into  two  fairly  equal  sections. 

Cd/'f  Breton  hUiiui,  formerly  a  distinct 
colonv,  but  now  incorporated  with  Nova 
Scotia,  contains  an  area  ol  ,',.075  '^^^  "I'l*-'^ 
and  has  a  [X)pnlation  of  slightly  over 
122,000.  Much  of  this  population  is 
centred  in  the  extrenu-  easterly  portion 
of  the  island  in  the  towns  of  Sydney. 
North  Sydney,  C.lace  Bay,  and  their 
environs.  The  Bras  dOr  Lakes,  with 
their  numerous  arms  and  inlets,  famous 
for  their  entrancing  scenery,  almost  sever 
the  island,  and  are  an  attr.iction  to  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  every  year.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  and  fruit 
lands  within  reach  of  industrial  centres, 
but  while  the  soil  and  climate  are  such 
as  to  render  the  island  as  potentially  pro- 
ductive as  any  part  of  Canada,  agricultural 
developments  arc  very  meagre.  The 
climate  from  an  agricultur.al  standpoint 
is  nearly  perfect,  the  temperature  ranging 
during  the  summer  months  from  60°  to 
So"  Fahr. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  appear  strange 
that  little  has  been  done  to  profit  by  the 
natural  advantages  that  Cape  Breton  Island 
offers  to  agricultural  enterprise.  That 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  neglect  goes 
without  saying,  but  it  need  not  be  con- 
ceded that  the  reason  is  good.  The 
farmers  of  the  island  arc,  for  the  Tuost 
part,  singularly  unprogressive.  The  larger 
number  are  descended  from  Highland 
Scots  who  left  their  native  heath  a  century 
or  more  ago,  but  who  with  Scottish  stub- 
bornness clung  to  their  own  methods  of 
tilling  and  taught  them  to  their  children. 
Isolated  until  recent  years  from  other  parts 
of  the  province,  the  Cape  Breton  farmer 
was  content  to  pursue  his  avocation  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  his  father  and  grand- 
father. While  agriculture  elsewhere  was 
being  revolutionized  by  new  methods  and 
new  implements,  little  change  occurred 
in  Cape  Breton,  where  farm  work,  until  in 
recent  vears,  remained  arduous  and  but  little 
profitable.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  present  generation 
has  turned  its  attention  to  more  lucrative 
and  frequently  less  laborious  occupations. 
The  development  of  the  huge  coal  deposits 
that  underlie  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
island  gave  to  the  farmer's  son  the  oppor- 
tunity that  he  needed.  With  no  other 
recommendation  than  his  physical  strength 
and   stamina   he    could   earn   his    Si. 50    a 


ilay  and  work  less  hours  than  he  ditl  for 
his  bare  board  and  lodgings  on  the  farm. 
If  endowed  with  more  wits  and  intelligence 
than  his  fellows  he  could  soon  acquire  the 
knowledge  that  would  bring  iiim  in  Irum 
S3  to  S4  a  day,  a  magnilicent  income  com- 
pared with  the  proceeds  of  his  labour 
on  the   land. 

Now,  however,  that  railways  have  been 
built  and  other  means  of  communication 
improved,  agriculture  is  being  pursued 
on  more  modern  and  scientific  lines. 
Here  and  there  is  still  found  a  primi- 
tive husbandman  eking  out  a  bare  living 
bv  working  his  12  or  14  hours  a  day. 
But  the  niajoritj"  of  the  farmers  are 
learning  the  value  of  modern  methods  ami 
modern  implements.  They  are  learning 
how  to  reduce  their  hours  ot  work  and 
increase  the  profits  from  their  land.  The 
farmers  of  the  island,  however,  are  as 
yet  unable  to  cope  with  the  demand  for 
farm  products  created  by  the  presence 
in  their  midst  of  a  large  mining  popula- 
tion, and  at  the  present  moment  the  island 
is  importing  dairy  products  to  the  value 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

There  are  hundreds  of  vacant  farms 
which  under  proper  tillage  could  be  made 
to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  local 
demand,  while  at  the  present  time  the 
four  counties  do  not  produce  sufficient 
to  supply  one-half  tlie  home  consumption. 
Farmers  who  are  located  near  the  manu- 
facturing and  mining  centres,  such  as 
Sydney,  North  Sydney,  Glace  Bay, 
Inverness,  Marble  Mountain,  etc.,  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  from  25  to  35 
cents  per  pound  for  good  fresh  print 
butter,  and  the  supply  will  not  satisfy 
more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  demand. 
Milk,  again,  sells  for  from  3  to  9  cents, 
and  of  this  alone  there  is  imported  into 
Sydney  and  the  mining  towns  monthly 
hundreds  of  dollars'  worth. 

There  is  profit  in  sheep  rai>ing,  too, 
and  that  indeed  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  future,  for,  need- 
less to  saj',  in  even  a  semi-Highland 
country  like  this  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  land  suitable  for  sheep  pasture  and 
for  little  else.  In  the  valleys  of  River 
Inhabitant  and  River  Denis,  at  Strathlorne 
and  Broad  Cove,  at  Mabou,  at  Port  Hood, 
around  Lake  Ainslee,  in  the  Margaree 
districts — these  being  all  in  Inverness 
County,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fine 
agricultural  land.  The  same  must  be  said 
of  Baddeck,  Middle  River,  and  other 
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districts  in  Victoria,  lying  easi  of  luvii- 
ness.  Ill  Cape  Breton  County  there  aie 
good  farm  districts  close  to  the  co.il 
mines  ;  and  good  land  is  also  found  in 
the  south-eastern  coinilv,  K'iihnionil, 
particularlv  around  the  Bras  d'Oi  l.aUes. 
Several  entirprising  men  of  North  Sydney 
are  improving  and  enl.uging  llieir  ^lu-ep 
f.irmiug  operations  by  importing  a  small 
herd  of  the  famous  Kai.ikuk-  sheep  from 
(he  deserts  of  Bakara,  in  Central  .\sia. 
These  sheep,  which  are  the  parents  of 
the  celebrated  and  costly  Persian  limb, 
are  to  be  crossed  willi  the  native  varieties 
of  sheep. 

Of  the  tow'us  in  Cape  Bietou  Nl.iud, 
Svdney  and  Cilace  Hay  are  the  largest  and 
most  imporlanl.  The  former  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Svdnev  ll.irbinir,  on  llie  eastern 
coast  of  the  island.  While  this  harbour 
docs  not  in  any  way  vie  with  the  mag- 
nificent expanse  of  water  bearing  the  same 
name  in  Austr.ilia,  it  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  best  in  Canada.  Extending  south- 
westward  for  5  miles,  with  a  general  width 
of  about  1 1  miles,  it  then  divides  into  west 
arm,  wliicli  runs  south-westward  for  3-} 
miles  to  Ball  Creek,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  ;{  of  a  mile,  and  south  arm,  which 
runs  southward  and  south-westward  for  5 
miles.  The  liarhour  is  entirely  landlocked, 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  from  6  to  10 
fathoms.  :ind  no  obslructions.  Along  some 
parts  of  the  frontage  of  the  town  of  Sydney 
this  depth  is  increased  to  over  8  fathoms. 
There  is  also  North  Sydney  Harbour, 
covering  an  area  of  about  12  sq.  miles,  with 
a  depth  of  46  ft.  at  high  water,  and  42  ft.  at 
low  water. 

The  population  of  Sydney,  which,  at  the 
Dominion  census  taken  in  191 1,  was  17,723, 
now  verges  upon  20,000,  for  the  town  has 
been  growing  rapidlv.  In  1901  its  popula- 
tion was  only  9,009,  and  ten  years  previous 
to  that  did  not  exceed  2,500.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  local  coal  deposits  gave  much 
impetus  to  the  town,  bringing  not  merely 
large  numbers  of  miners,  but  resulting  also 
in  the  establishment  of  various  industries 
to  which  an  abundance  of  coal  was  almost 
a  necessity.  One  large  iron  and  steel 
company  alone  employs  some  3,000  men, 
and  therefore  probably  supports,  directly 
and  indirectly,  about  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  town.  Other  industries 
established  there  are  of  various  characters, 
for  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
found  not  merely  large  supplies  of  coal  and 
timber — the  latter  including  beech,  birch, 
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maple,  spruce,  fir,  and  hemlock — but  also 
copper,  iron,  gypsum,  fire-clay,  marble,  and 
limestone.  As  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  the  town  is  con- 
nected with  Halifax  and  the  interior  of 
Canada.  It  is  also  tlie  northern  terminus 
nf  the  Sydney  and  Louisburg  Railway,  and 
has  communication  with  (ilace  Bay  and 
other  points  by  an  electric  tramway, 
"steamers  ply  to  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
I'.dward  Island  ports,  as  well  as  Montreal, 
ijuebec,  and  Halifax,  while  the  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes  form  an  admirable  highway  into 
I  lie  interior  of  the  island. 

(ilace  Bay,  which  in  i<)ir  had  a  popu- 
lation of  16,562,  is  not  much  smaller  than 
.Sydney,  and  in  certain  directions,  is  quite 
as  important.  Its  chief  industry  is  coal 
mining,  for  it  is  the  centre  of  the  coal 
mines  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Cape 
Breton  Island.  The  company  which 
controls  the  mine  here  is  said  to  have  a 
monthly  pay  roll  of  $200,000,  and  stands  in 
the  same  relationship  to  Glace  Bay  as  tlie 
iron  and  steel  company  previously  men- 
tioned does  to  Sydney.  Coal  mining  is 
easily  the  predominant  industry,  although 
a  section  of  the  community  exists  upon  the 
proceeds  of  the  fishing-grounds.  The  town 
is  situated  upon  the  Sydney  and  Louisburg 
Railway,  and  is  the  home  of  the  head 
offices  of  that  company.  The  surrounding 
country  is  well  suited  for  mixed  farming, 
and  the  industrial  population  of  Sydney, 
North  Sydney,  and  Glace  Bay  offers  a 
profitable  and  growing  market.  In  Glace 
Bay  itself,  the  town  clerk  informs  us,  there 
are  opportunities  for  industries  of  various 
kinds,  while  retailers  of  provisions  and 
clothing  might  find  that  the  town  offers 
them  good  prospects. 

On  the  north  shore  of  Sydney  Harbour  are 
the  two  towns  of  Sydney  Mines  and  North 
Sydney,  the  former  boasting  a  population 
of  about  8,000  and  the  latter  6,000.  Coal 
mines,  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  and 
foundries  make  up  the  industrial  equip- 
ment of  Sydney  Mines,  but  at  North 
Sydney  there  is  found  a  greater  variety  of 
industries.  Some  900,000  tons  of  coal  are 
shipped  annually  from  Sydney  Mines  and 
carried  over  a  branch  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  to  North  Sydney,  from  which  port 
the  mineral  is  dispatched  to  its  final 
destination.  Another  coal-mining  town  of 
some  importance  in  the  east  of  Cape 
Breton  Island  is  Dominion.  Situated 
on  the  Sydney  and  Louisburg  Railway, 
Dominion  has  a  population  of  3.000,  almost 


the  whole  of  which  looks  to  the  coal-mining 
industries  for  its  means  of  subsistence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in 
Cape  Breton  Island,  although  not  of  great 
importance  industrially  or  commercially, 
is  Louisburg.  In  17 13,  when  the  French 
surrendered  .\cadia  to  the  English,  they 
clung  to  Cape  Breton  Island,  or,  as  they 
then  called  it,  Tlie  Royale,  and  by  fortify- 
ing this  island  hoped  to  be  able  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
also  to  have  a  convenient  base  of  operations 
for  the  recapture  of  Acadia  at  a  later  date. 
Upon  the  rock-bound  south-east  shore  they 
erected  a  strong  fortress,  stinting  neither 
trouble  nor  expense,  to  which,  in  honour  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  in  France,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Louisburg.  Louisburg  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
war  between  the  French  and  English  for 
the  possession  of  Canada.  By  the  efforts 
of  the  former  it  was  made,  ne.xt  to  Que- 
bec, the  strongest  fortress  on  the  North 
American  continent,  and  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  the  British  fisheries.  To 
many  an  attempt  to  carry  this  stronghold 
appeared  foolish  in  the  extreme,  but  at  last 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  attack.  By 
careful  preparation  and  a  combined  attack 
from  the  land  and  the  sea,  the  English 
proved  successful  and  Louisburg  fell  in 
1745.  Three  3'ears  later,  by  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  fortress 
was  restored  to  France,  but  when  war 
broke  out  again  soon  afterwards  Louisburg 
once  more  became  the  centre  of  attack. 
The  first  expedition  sent  against  the  French 
stronghold  by  the  English  failed,  but  in 
1758,  under  the  command  of  General 
Amherst,  it  passed  for  the  last  time  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  In  this  last  siege 
a  prominent  and  heroic  part  was  played 
by  a  young  British  oflicer,  who  ultimateh' 
became  the  conqueror  of  Canada — Colonel 
James  Wolfe.  It  is  related  of  Wolfe  that 
he  himself,  carrying  only  his  cane,  was  the 
first  to  leap  into  the  surf  and  clamber  up 
the  steep  face  of  the  rocky  shore. 

The  old  fortifications  still  stand  to-day, 
and  hundreds  of  tourists  pay  them  a 
visit  each  year.  Louisburg  has  a  good 
harbour,  2j  miles  long  liy  ik  miles  wide, 
which  is  open  throughout  the  year  and 
serves  as  the  winter  port  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  coal  and  other  commodities. 
Not  a  few  of  its  i.ooo  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  some  liranch  or  other  of  the 
fishing  industry,  either  in  deep-sea  fishing, 
fish   curing,   or   lobster   packing.     Close   at 
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hand  the  fine  lakes  and  streams  afford 
excellent  trout-fishing  and  unexcelled 
opportunities  for  yachting. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Cape  Breton 
Island  are  the  two  towns  of  Inverness  and 
Fort  Hood.  Botli  towns  were,  a  few  years 
ago,  important  as  coal-mining  centres,  but 
the  mines  at  Port  Hood  were  recently 
closed  down  and  the  population  of  the 
town  depleted  by  some  1,000  souls. 
Barely  1,000  people  now  reside  there,  but 
Inverness  has  been  steadily,  if  gradually, 
growing,  and  lioasts  a  population  three 
times  larger  than  that  of  Port  Hood. 
Besides  coal  there  are,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Inverness,  fair  deposits  of  gypsum, 
limestone,  brick  clay,  and  oil,  while  the 
lishing  grounds  off  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  engage  the  energies  of  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  It  is  stated  that 
more  might  be  done  to  take  advantage  of 
these  grounds  by  organizing  the  fishing 
industry  at  Port  Hood,  where  it  is  at 
present  almost  entirely  neglected.  Both 
towns  are  served  tiy  the  Inverness  Railway 
and  Coal  Company's  line,  which  connects 
with  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  Mulgrave. 

Tlic  Noi'lli-raslcni  Scclioii  of  llic  Mainland 
of  Nova  Scotia,  as  defined  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  contains  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Pictou,  Antigonish,  and  Guys- 
borough,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  Colchester,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  of  Halifax.  Of  these  Cumberland  and 
Colchester  are  two  of  the  best  agricultural 
counties  in  the  province — in  which  dairying, 
market  gardening,  fruit  growing,  sheep 
raising,  and  other  branches  of  agricultural 
science  are  well  developed  and  conducted 
upon  scientitic  and  highly  productive  lines. 
In  addition  to  boasting  a  vast  quantity  of 
fertile  land,  Colchester  is  also  the  home  of 
the  Provincial  College  of  .Agriculture,  which 
is  situated  at  Truro.  This  college  may  be 
said  to  be  the  centre  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  for  it  is 
attended  by  farmers  and  their  sons  from 
every  part  of  the  three  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Side  by  side  with  the  raw  country 
youth  of  sixteen  sits  the  grey-headed  and 
experienced  farmer  of  sixty-five,  rounding 
off  the  practical  knowledge  he  has  gained 
in  many  years'  pursuit  of  his  avocation  with 
the  scientific  theories  advanced  by  learned 
professors  of  agriculture.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  cannot  leave  their  farms  for 
the  entire  winter,  the  lectures  and  demon- 
strations are  condensed  into  a  short  course 
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which  occupies  no  more  than  a  fortnight. 
In  other  parts  of  the  province  a  number  of 
experimental  farms  are  maintained  and 
provide  inin:l\  of  the  material  for  the 
lectures  given  ;it  the  college. 

At  the  head  of  Cobcvjuid  Hay  stantis  the 
old  town  of  Truro,  established  as  long  ago 
as  i/fti.  one  year  after  Canada  and  all  its 
dependencies  had  passed  to  the  Hrilish 
Crown.  A  prosperous  manuf.icturing  town 
and  an  important  centre  of  the  Intercolonial 
Kailvvay,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  homelike  places  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
shady  streets  and  substantial  buildings  make 
a  strong  impression  on  the  stranger,  and 
there  is  beautiful  and  well-wooded  country 
on  every  side.  The  domestic  life  of  Truro 
is  taken  up  with  catering  for  a  large  rural 
population  tributary  to  the  town  and  llie 
operation  of  a  number  of  industries,  none 
of  which  are  very  large,  although  most  are 
prosperous.  During  the  smnmer  months 
its  population  of  (1,500  is  swelled  by  an 
inllux  of  tourists  curious  to  sec  the  historic 
old  town  and  explore  the  picturesque 
countrvside.  Truro's  most  prized  posses- 
sion is  Victoria  Park,  a  beautiful  pleasure 
ground  of  1,000  acres,  unscarred  by  the 
vandal  hand  of  the  landscape  gardener. 
.■\  deep  ravine  runs  through  the  park,  while 
on  every  hand  is  a  multitude  of  walks  and 
by-paths. 

Colchester  shares  with  Cumberland, 
Hants,  King's,  and  .Annapolis  what  one 
writer  declares  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  endowments  bestowed  by 
Nature  on  any  land.  Here  lie  the  great 
flat  stretches  of  prairie  or  meadow,  covered 
with  rich  grass,  which  are  known  locally  as 
'■  marsh."  They  have  been  created  by  the 
unparalleled  tide  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which  sweeps  in  with  a  rush,  and  which, 
before  these  meadows  were  reclaimed, 
deposited  a  sediment  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  several  inches.  The  meadows 
were  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of 
dykes  which,  however,  can  be  thrown  open 
whenever  tlie  farmers  may  wish.  Dr. 
Ganong,  in  a  description  of  these  marsh 
lands,  published  a  lew  years  ago  in  the 
Botanical  Gazelle  says  : 

"  When  reclaimed  from  the  sea  they  are 
wonderfully  fertile,  and  in  tliis  respect  they 
are  unsurpassed,  if  they  are  equalled,  by 
any  land  in  Eastern  Canada.  They  are  not, 
however,  equally  good  for  all  crops,  but 
are  best  for  grasses  and  grains,  to  which 
consequently  they  are  almost  entirely  given 
up.     Root  crops  will  grow  upon  them,  but 


not  to  adv.mtage.  They  form  also  ex- 
trentely  rich  pasturage,  and  to  some  extent 
(less  than  formerly)  arc  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  grasses  which  glow  upon 
the  best  parts  are  the  usual  upland  Kiiglish 
hay  grasses,  which  become  very  tall,  very 
dense,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  luxuri.mt 
but  not  rank,  i^rodncing  e.isily  ^  Ions 
and  upwards  of  the  best  hay  to  the  acre. 
In  less  well-dniined  places  coarser  grasses 
grow,  but  these,  too,  are  of  good  value. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  take  two  crops  a 
year,  though  some  farmers  allow  their 
cattle  to  fatten  on  the  rich  aflermath.  No 
fertilizers  of  any  sort  are  placed  upon  the 
marshes,  and  the  only  cultivation  consists 
in  an  occasional  ploughing,  on  an  average 
once  in  10  or  15  years,  when  a  single 
crop  of  oats  is  sown,  after  which  at  once 
tlie  land  is  brought  into  grass  again. 

"  Tlie  struggle  with  the  fresh  water  is 
incess.mt  and  is  the  greatest  care  and 
expense  of  the  marsh  farmer.  Poor  drain- 
age soon  leads  to  the  reiilaccnicnt  of  the 
valuable  Knghsh  hay  by  llie  less  valuable 
sorts,  which  in  turn  yield  to  yet  coarser 
kinds,  the  series  ending  in  the  appearance 
of  useless  spagnum  mosses  and  bog  plants. 
.Abundant  and  intelligent  ditching  is  the 
only  remedy.  Farmers  differ  so  much, 
however,  in  willingness  or  ability  to  face 
this  problem,  that  areas  alongside  of  one 
anotlier  under  similar  natural  conditions, 
with  but  a  ditcli  between,  differ  greatly, 
one  bearing  tlie  richest  English  hay,  and 
the  other  the  coarser  kinds, 

"The  best  marsh  may  be  croppud  with 
unlimited  vield  for  decades  together  willi- 
out  any  return  to  the  soil.  There  are  places 
on  the  Aulac  which  arc  known  absolutely 
not  to  have  been  renovated  since  1827,  and 
are  believed  not  to  have  been  treated  in 
any  way  for  50  and  perhaps  150  years 
before  that,  wliicli  arc  bearing  crops 
to-day  as  bountiful  as  ever.  These 
are,  of  course,  among  the  best  places  ; 
but  there  are  parts,  particularly  on  the 
marsh  longest  reclaimed,  which  are  more 
or  less  exhausted.  Such  marsh  may  have 
its  fertility  restored  by  fresh  mud  brought 
in  by  the  sea  when  allowed  behind  the 
dykes." 

In  addition  to  its  agricultural  importance, 
however,  Cumberland  has  no  little  indus- 
trial prominence,  for  within  its  borders  are 
found  several  enterprising  and  prosperous 
towns  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  largely 
dependent  upon  manufacturing  operations. 
The    largest    is    .Amherst   which,    with    a 


population  of  11,000,  is  sitiLiUd  ,il  llu-  hiail 
of  the  CninlHiLind  l>.isin,  ,ni  iiiK  I  i>l 
Chigneclo  Itav.  ilNell  an  arm  ol  the  liav  ol 
h'undy,  .ind  upon  the  bouiulary  line  bilwi'i  11 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scoti,i  .nul  Xew 
Brunswick.  A  busy,  indiistri.il  lown, 
.\mherst  is  served  by  the  Inlei  ii.ilii'ii.il 
Kailway  and  lies  practically  niidw.iv 
between  Halifax  and  SI,  John.  It  is  llu' 
county  town  if  Ciniibeiland  Couiilv.  ,iii<l 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  rcllecting 
in  its  progress  the  steady  advance  made 
by  the  entire  province.  Us  po|iiil,ilion  in 
i()<ii,  in  fact,  was  only  4,1)04,  so  lli.il  Hie 
town  has  not  fallen  far  short  of  trebling 
in  size  during  13  years.  Most  of  its  maiui- 
facluring  plants  are  small,  but  a  few  are 
producing  goods  that  are  wiiKly  known 
thioughout  the  Dominion,  The  town  is 
well  situated  for  manufactuiing  enterprises, 
for  in  addition  to  its  good  transportation 
facilities,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
within  a  few  miles  of  an  abundant  su|>ply 
of  coal.  There  are  also  extensive  deposits 
of  plastic  within  a  5-niile  radius.  The 
public  utilities  of  the  town  are  of  the 
highest  order  and,  if  there  are  few  institu- 
tions of  interest  within  its  confines,  the 
surrounding  country  will  fully  comperisate 
the  tourist  who  makes  a  stay  there. 

Two  large  coal  mines,  with  an  annual 
output  of  500,000  tons,  form  the  chief  claim 
to  distinction  of  Springhill.  Springhill 
lies  a  short  distance  south  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  is  served 
by  a  line  operated  by  the  Cumberland 
Railway  and  Coal  Company.  Despite  its 
store  of  caiboniferous  wealth  it  has  not 
developed  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  its 
only  factories  being  devoted  to  wood- 
working and  aerated  waters.  Much  of  its 
coal  is  carried  to  Parrsboro,  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Cumberland  Railway  and  Coal  Company's 
line,  and  there  exported  to  various  markets. 
Parrsboro,  whicli  has  a  population  of  2,800 
as  against  the  6,000  of  Springhill,  is  much 
frequented  by  sportsmen  on  account  of  its 
splendid  fishing  and  the  excellent  caribou 
and  moose  shooting  to  be  had  in  the  near 
vicinity,  (icese  and  duck  abound  near  the 
shore,  while  an  expert  with  the  rifle  may 
usually  expect  to  bag  a  bear  or  two  during 
the  hunting  season.  With  a  fairly  large 
harbour  which,  although  dry  at  low  tide, 
has  an  average  depth  of  [7  or  18  ft.,  and 
at  high  tide  a  depth  of  26  or  27  ft., 
Parrsboro  does  an  important  shipping  trade 
in  coal  and  lumber,  the  latter  being  carried 
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out  to  l;trj;c  vf!OM.I>  by  .schooners,  'llic 
wh.uf  accoiniuod.itiuii  exceeds  .IjO.ckxj 
sq.  ft.  ill  addition  to  a  large  shipping 
pier  for  cad  which  measures  i.oo.i  fl. 
ill  len-^th  and  40  ft.  in  widlli.  Ouod 
niaiiiic  docks  will  allow  of  the  repairing 
of  ves-scls  as  large  as  1,265  tons,  lis  local 
inaiuifacluriiig  industries  are  uniniporlant. 

In  many  ways  Pictou  Cotnily  hears  a 
slron}«  resemblance  to  Cape  llreton  l>land, 
for  ill  both  districts  agricultural  science 
was  neglected  lor  the  ilevelopmeiit  of 
minerals  and  the  e.vploitation  of  the 
fisheries.  Much  of  Pictou  County  is  under- 
lain with  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron, 
aiul  several  towns  li.ive  sprung  up  wliicli 
are  similar  to  the  Sydneys  and  Olace  H.iy 
of  Cape  Breton.  These  towns  provide  a 
large  and  profitable  market  for  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  latter  can  be 
produced  in  abundance  in  the  valleys  ol 
the  East  and  West  Rivers.  Both  Fictou 
Countv  and  the  iitighbouriiig  county  of 
Antigonish  can  be  rccomnicnded  to  the 
agriculturist  who  wishes  to  take  up  dairy 
farming  or  sheep  raising.  Despite  tlie 
absence  of  the  "  marsh"  land  that  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the 
pastures  are  very  rich  and  both  cows  and 
sheep  thrive  on  the  luxuriant  grasses.  Of 
the  cows  Ayrshire,  Shorthorns,  and  Hol- 
steins  are  the  most  popular  breeds  on 
account  of  the  large  quantities  of  milk 
which  thej'  yield. 

Xear  the  sea  the  land  is  rolling,  but 
becomes  hilly  towards  the  interior,  with 
rich  intervals  along  the  rivers  and  brooks, 
while  a  sandy  loam  gives  place  to  a  clay 
loam.  The  average  depth  of  the  soil  on 
the  uplands  is  15  in.,  while  every  part 
of  the  county  is  well  watered  with  springs 
and  streams.  In  addition  to  dairy  farming 
and  sheep  r.aising  the  growing  of  apples, 
pears,  plums,  strawberries,  and  other  small 
fruits  is  successfully  undertaken  by  many 
farmers,  who  find  a  ready  cash  market  for 
their  products  in  neighbouring  towns. 
The  coal-fields  cover  an  area  of  nearly 
40  sq.  miles,  while  gold,  copper,  gypsum, 
and  limestone  are  also  found. 

Of  the  towns  in  Pictou  County,  New 
Glasgow  is  the  most  important  industrially 
and  commercially,  although  to  Pictou 
belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  county 
town.  New  Glasgow,  in  which  town  nearly 
7,000  people  reside,  is  situated  on  the  East 
River,  about  3  miles  from  Pictou  Harbour, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  short 
railway.     Communication  with  otlur  parts 


ol  the  piovince  is  provulnl  by  tlie  Inter- 
colonial Railw.iy.  Although  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  small  industries,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
dependent  upon  one  large  enterprise, 
which  alone  gives  employment  to  4,000 
men  in  its  rolling  mills,  coal  and  iron 
mines. 

The  town  of  Pictou,  the  population  of 
which  is  staled  to  be  3,179,  is  situated  on 
a  hillside  on  the  north  shore  of  Picton 
Harbour  and  has  a  coinniaiiding  and 
beautiltil  view  of  that  inlet  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Olfeiiiig  safe  anchor- 
age and  easy  of  entrance  Pictou  Harbour 
is  important  since  it  has  no  rivals  on  the 
long  stretch  of  sea-coast  between  the  Strait 
of  Canso  and  the  Miramichi  River  in  New 
Brunswick.  Pictou,  therefore,  has  become 
the  entrepot  for  all  commerce  llowing  to 
and  from  this  sea-coast  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
Cape  Breton.  Its  steamship  service  is  good, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  Sydney,  it  is 
the  only  Nova  Scotia  port  having  direct 
and  regular  communication  with  Montreal 
and  Quebec  by  water  and  having  coal- 
shipping  piers  wiihin  its  harbour.  Daily 
steamship  communication  is  maintained 
with  Charlottetown  in  Prince  Edvvaid 
Island,  .ind  there  is  a  semi-weekly  service 
with  other  island  ports,  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  northern  Cape  Breton  ports. 
Kail  coMiinunication  is  afforded  bv  tlie 
Intercolonial  system. 

About  5  miles  to  the  west  of  New  Glasgow 
is  the  town  of  Wcstville,  which  lias  a 
population  of  4,400,  dependent  almost 
entirely  upon  the  coal-niiiiiiig  industry-. 
Like  most  towns  in  Nova  .Scotia  it  is 
situated  upon  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
but  is  linked  up  witli  New  Glasgow, 
Stellarton,  and  Trenton  by  an  electric 
tramw'ay.  The  coal  is  carried  by  rail  to 
Pictou  Harbour  where  it  is  transhipped 
for  export  to  its  various  markets. 

The  smallcbt  county  in  the  province, 
Antigonish,  has  a  coast-line  of  Ho  miles 
and  possesses  some  very  fertile  land  along 
the  Clyderdale,  South,  and  other  rivers.  Its 
chief  town  is  Antigonish,  situated  on  St. 
George's  Bay,  a  navigable  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  West  River.  It  li.is  a  population  of 
2,000  and  several  institutions  of  interest. 
Among  them  are  the  St.  Frani^ois  Xavier 
College,  which  is  attended  by  250  students, 
a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  St.  Bernard's 
Convent,  and  St.  Joseph's  Cottage  Hospital. 
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In  the  vicinity  there  is  found  oil  shale, 
sulphate  of  amuioiiia,  gold,  iron,  and 
plastic  rock,  but  the  town  is  peiliaps  best 
known  as  a  lesoit  for  sportsmen,  espieiallv 
anglers,  for  there  is  inucli  excellent  sahnon, 
bass,  trout,  and  grilse  lishing  lo  lu  ii.nl. 
Partridge  and  geese  are  also  pKiililul. 

.Along  the  south-eastern  slmie  of  Nov.i 
Scotia  stretch  the  two  large  counties  of 
Guysborough  and  Halifax,  two  districts  in 
which  agricultural  development  has  been 
very  largely  neglected.  Much  of  the  laud 
is  not  suitable  for  agiicultiue  and  progress 
has  also  been  ret. u  (led  by  l.ick  of  suil.ibli- 
means  of  tr.insportalion.  Guysborough 
Couuly,  in  fact,  is,  ;il  the  moinent  of 
writing,  devoid  of  all  railway  couununica- 
tioii  except  in  the  extreme  nortliern  corner, 
where  it  has  about  5  miles  of  line.  The 
eastern  porlioii  of  Halifax  County  is  no 
better  oil.  In  both  counties,  however, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fertile  land 
which  will  doulilless  quickly  be  brought 
under  cultivation  when  the  Inteicolonial 
constructs  its  biancli  to  Counliy  llaibour 
and  Guysborough.  In  Guysborough  County 
the  SI.  Mary  and  S.ilnion  River  \'alleys, 
the  Konian  Valley,  and  the  intervales  near 
Guysborough  town  contain  fine  stretches 
of  ricli  agricultural  land,  while  sheep  thrive 
exceedingly  on  the  uplands.  In  Halifax 
County  the  best  land  is  found  in  the 
Musquodoboit  Valley,  and  in  llie  valleys 
oi   the  SacUvillc,  Gay's,  and   Little   Rivers. 

It  is  in  Halifax  and  Guysborough  Coun- 
ties that  most  of  the  water  powers  of  the 
province  arc  found,  and  when  better 
railway  facilities  are  provided  there  should 
be  iuiiiortaiit  indiistiial  developnituls. 
Much  water  power  is  developed  in  other 
parts  cf  the  piovince  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  list  : 

Mc'ifcv  River,  Queen's  County,  drains  an 
area  of  600  sq.  miles,  and  (lows  into  the 
ocean  at  Liverpool,  N.S.,  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  that  iianie.  There  is  about 
7,000  h.p.  already  developed  on  the 
Mersey,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
volume  which  may  be  obtained  equals 
20,000  lip.  Liverpool  affords  one  of 
the  most  advantageous  sites  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  offer  facilities  in  tliis  respect. 
Vessels  may  enter  a  land-locked  harbour, 
which  supplies  iS  ft.  of  water  at  the 
lowest  point  during  high  water. 

Tiiikd  River,  in  Yarmouth  and  Digby 
Counties,  emptying  into  Tusket  Bay  on 
the  southern   shore,  has   500   sq.    miles  of 
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watershed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is 
at  least  10,000  h.p.  capable  of  develop- 
ment. There  are  good  docking  facili- 
ties for  ships  drawing  not  more  than 
17  ft.  of  water,  which  may  enter  and  leave 
at  liigh  tide.  About  ()  miles  down  the 
harbour,  at  Tusket  Wedge,  there  is  a  depth 
of  over  30  ft.  of  water  for  loading. 

Bear  River,  Annapolis  County,  flows 
into  Annapolis  Bay,  draining  95  sq.  miles, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  3,000  h.p. 
A  water-wheel  is  already  installed  develop- 
ing 65  h.p.  for  town  electric  plant.  The 
conditions  for  the  erection  of  a  dam  are 
ideal,  as  there  is  a  narrow  gorge,  where 
the  hills  rise  precipitously  on  either  side. 
There  are  good  wharves  at  the  village  nf 
Hear  River,  which  is  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
giving  18  ft.  of  water  at  high  tide.  The 
railway  also  passes  here. 

Stciriacke  Rix'er  rises  in  Pictou  County, 
hut  lies  mostly  in  the  county  of  Colchester. 
It  enters  the  Shubenacadie  at  Stewiacke, 
and  drains  an  area  of  400  sq.  miles, 
making  2,000  h.p.  available.  The  railway 
is  close  and  affords  facilities  for  trans- 
portation. 

Musqiiodoboil  River,  which  rises  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Stewiacke  and  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  at  Musquodoboit  Harbour,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  province,  lies 
almost  entirely  in  Halifax  County.  It 
drains  an  area  of  400  sq.  miles.  Un- 
developed horse-power  available,  3,000. 
Small  vessels  may  load  near  by,  where 
there  is  12  to  14  ft.  of  water.  Large 
vessels  may  be  loaded  lower  down  at 
Jeddore  Harbour  by  lighters. 

Ship  Harbour,  Halifa.x  County,  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Here  a  chain  of  brooks, 
ponds,  and  lakes  discharge  through  a 
watercourse  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
long;  2,500  h.p.  available  for  develop- 
ment. Small  ships  may  be  loaded  here, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  25  ft.  it  is  necessary 
to  go  down  the  harbour  about  9  miles. 

Tangier  Harbour,  in  Halifax  County,  is 
situate  at  the  south  of  a  watercourse  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  througli 
which  Tangier  Lake  empties  into  the 
Atlantic.  Area  drained  about  100  sq. 
miles ;  possible  development,  /oo  h.p. 
There  is  a  good  wharf  half  a  mile  away 
with  18  ft.  of  water. 

Sheel  Harbour  River,  Halifax  County. 
The  west  branch  drains  about  120  sq. 
miles  ;  2,000  h.p.  may  be  obtained.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  high,  and  the 
conditions  for  mills  and  dams  are  excellent. 


Loading  facilities  are  good,  with  20  ft.  of 
water  at  low  tide,  and  about  5ft.  of 
tide. 

Moser  River,  Halifax  County,  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  on  the  eastern  shore  at  White 
Island  Bay.  Drains  an  area  of  125  sq. 
miles  ;  750  available  horse-power.  There 
is  a  good  wharf  about  2  miles  distant, 
where  vessels  drawing  15  ft.  of  water  can 
load. 

Liscomb  River,  Guysborough  County, 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  at  Liscomb  Harbour, 
on  the  eastern  shore.  Drains  about  200 
sq.  miles.  Here  700  h.p.  may  be  deve- 
loped at  the  bridge,  and  1,400  h.p.  at  the 
falls.  A  good  wliarf  available,  with  depth 
of  18  ft.  of  water. 

While  a  number  of  small  communities 
have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
two  counties,  only  two  towns  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  description. 
Halifax,  of  course,  ranks  among  the  leiding 
cities  in  the  Dominion,  and  has  accordingly 
been  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article. 
About  one  mile  from  Halifax  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  harbour  stands 
Dartmouth,  a  town  of  6,ooo  people. 
Dartmouth  is  situated  at  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  line  of  tlie  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern 
Railway,  now  in  course  of  construction. 
It  is  connected  with  Halifax  by  a  ferry 
which  runs  every  15  minutes,  and  a 
proposal  has  been  mooted  whereby  the 
two  towns  will  be  connected  by  a  bridge. 
Industrially  Dartmouth  is  a  busy  town, 
having  a  number  of  factories  producing 
goods  as  widely  different  as  spice  and  soap, 
beer  and  bolts.  It  is  also  the  home  of 
naany  market  gardeners  who  cater  to  the 
large  demands  of  Halifax. 

The  Soulh-weslern  Section  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  which  are  included  the  counties  of 
Lunenburg,  Queen's,  Shelburne,  Yarmouth, 
Digby,  Annapolis,  King's,  Hants,  and  parts 
of  Halifax  and  Colchester,  is  the  great 
fruit-growing  district  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  The  Annapolis  Valley  is  well 
known  as  one  of  tlie  famous  apple-growing 
territories  of  the  world.  The  orchards  of 
Nova  Scotia,  however,  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  favoured  spot.  In 
Lunenburg,  the  county  contiguous  to  the 
county  of  Halifax,  there  is  a  large  area 
along  the  La  Have  Valley  especially  suited 
for  fruit  culture,  and  many  a  prosperous 
orchard  has  been  planted.  Mi.ved  farming 
and  stock  raising  are  only  partially 
developed  in  this  country,  but  good  crops 
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of  oats,  barley,  rve,  and  otiier  grains,  as 
well  as  roots  of  all  kinds,  are  grown 
successfully.  Lunenburg  probably  offers 
as  many  opportunities  as  any  county  in  the 
province,  for  in  addition  to  its  cheap  and 
fertile  lands,  it  has  large  areas  of  pine, 
spruce,  hemlock,  oak,  birch,  and  beech, 
while  its  fisheries  are  capable  of 
considerable  extension.  Market  gardening 
has  for  many  years  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  large  number  of  the  farmers,  especially 
those  of  German  extraction,  to  whose 
industry  this  branch  of  agriculture  appears 
to  make  no  slight  appeal.  Lunenburg, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  name, 
was  first  settled  by  Germans,  and  even 
yet  the  old  German  speech  survives 
in  places.  In  paits  the  scenery  is  verv 
beautiful,  and  the  exquisite  land-locked 
bays  of  St.  Margaret  and  Mahone,  with 
their  panorama  of  numberless  islands, 
attract  hundreds  of  American  as  well  as 
Canadian  holiday-makers. 

The  town  of  Lunenburg  li.is  3,000 
inhabitants  and,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Lunenburg  Bay,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tishing  centres  in  North 
America.  The  local  fishing  fleet  consists  of 
150  vessels  and  employs  some  2,700  men, 
a  number  of  whom,  however,  do  not  have 
their  homes  in  Lunenburg.  The  average 
annual  catch  of  this  fleet  is  about  500,000 
quintals,  which  is  distributed  locally, 
through  Western  Canada,  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Lunenburg  Bay  is  a  spacious  expanse  of 
water,  being  5  miles  in  length  and  2j 
miles  in  width  at  tlic  entrance.  It  is  open 
to  the  south-cast,  but  the  force  of  gales 
from  that  quarter  is  much  lessened  by 
Cross  Island,  which  acts  as  a  breakwater. 
At  the  head  of  the  b.ay  is  Lunenburg 
Harbour,  and  here  a  safe  and  good 
anchorage  is  found  at  3  fathoms.  The 
harbour  has  been  improved  by  the 
construction  of  a  channel  from  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  to  the  railw.iy 
wharf,  200  ft.  wide  and  27  ft.  deep  at 
low  water.  In  addition  to  fishing,  boat- 
building has  been  making  marked  progress 
in  recent  years,  and  several  other  industries 
have  been  established. 

Another  Nova  Scotian  port  of  some 
importance  is  Bridgewater,  situated  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  La  Have  River.  It 
is  from  here  that  much  of  the  lumber  cut 
in  Lunenburg  is  shipped  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  South  America,  West 
Indies,     and    Great     Britain,    the     lumber 
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including  siicli  coaimotlUio  a>  piilp  wood, 
b.irk.  etc.  Of  lumber  pure  .ind  simple  it 
is  csttimated  that  the  annual  shipment  from 
Bridgcwatcr  is  about  50  million  feet. 
Bridge  water  Harbour  is  of  considerable 
magnitude,  since  it  extends  15  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  has  a  depth  of  from 
3  to  8  fathoms  at  the  mouth  at  low  water 
.ind  J  fathom>  at  Bridgewaler.  The  town, 
which  has  .1  population  of  j,5Wi,  has  ^uile 
a  number  of  industries  including  saw-mills, 
>hipbiiilding  N-ards.  a  rolling  mill,  planing 
and  shingle  mills,  carding  mills,  a  foundry 
and  tannery,  a  woodworking  factory,  a 
carriage  and  wagon  factory,  a  gasolene 
engine  factory,  and  granite  and  marble 
works.  It  is  also  a  favourite  centre  for 
salmon  and  trout  lishing,  and  woodcock, 
grouse,  duck.  and  moose  hunting. 
Communication  with  other  points  is 
atUorded  by  the  Halifax  and  South- 
western Railway  and  a  bi-weekly  steamer 
to  Halifax. 

ijueen's  County  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  county  of  Lunenburg  in  so 
far  as  its  resources  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  activities  are  concerned.  The 
northern  portion  is  hilly  with  many  lakes 
and  streams,  from  which  spring  the  rivers 
Port  Medway,  Liverpool,  and  Broad.  As  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  province  the 
development  of  the  land  has  been 
neglected  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
forests  and  fisheries,  but  the  farm  is  now 
rapidly  coming  into  its  own.  A  few  miles 
inland,  behind  the  forests  that  cover  that 
part  of  the  county  nearer  to  the  sea,  is 
a  fine  stretch  of  agricultural  land  that  is 
inferior  to  none  in  the  province.  The  best 
is  situated  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
county,  near  Caledonia  and  Brookfield, 
and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  fruit 
growing.  One  high  horticultural  authority 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  the 
Annapolis  Valley  can  offer  no  greater 
advantages  to  the  apple  grower,  while  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  land  in  the  two 
counties  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of 
Queen's.  (Queen's  is  a  good  sporting 
county,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Rossignol  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  moose  grounds  in  the  world. 

Liverpool,  the  chief  and  county  town 
of  Queen's  County,  should  ultimately 
become  of  greater  relative  importance 
than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  well  situated 
as  a  port  and  has  the  not  inconsiderable 
resources  of  Queen's  County  upon  which 
to   build   up    its    industrial    life.     Not   the 


least  valuable  asset  is  the  w.iter  power 
that  can  lie  developed  upon  the  Mersey 
Kiver,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  town 
stands.  .\s  shown  in  the  list  included 
elsewhere  in  this  article,  there  is  already 
about  7,000  h.p.  developeil  on  this  river, 
while  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  volume 
which  may  be  obtained  equals  20,000  h.p. 
With  the  wider  settlement  of  the  culliv.ihle 
areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  subsciiueiil 
increased  demand  for  m.inufactured  cmn- 
niodities.  greater  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  this  asset,  especially  as  it  is 
supported  by  others.  The  harbour  is  in 
Liverpool  Bay  which  is  open  all  the 
year  round.  From  the  entrance  tlii' 
harbour  extends  3  miles  to  wIkic  it 
forms  a  b.isin  known  as  Herring  Cove 
on  the  eastern  side,  while  upon  the  western 
shore  anchor.ige  is  found  for  a  ileet  of 
vessels.  The  bottom  is  mud  and  llie  depth 
of  water  from  4  to  6  latlioins. 

An  important  inland  town  is  Caledonia. 
which  has  a  population  of  3,000  as  .against 
the  2,100  of  Liverpool.  Situated  at  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  ot  the  Halif.ix  and 
South-Western  Railway,  Caledonia  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  district  reputed  to  be 
rich  in  gold  but  which  at  present  is  almost 
unprospected.  The  surrounding  forests, 
however,  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  large 
lumber  industry,  while  the  town  is  also 
the  gateway  to  the  line  hunting  and  fishing 
district  which  surrounds  Lake  Rossignol 
and  other  lakes  and  includes  the  valle3's 
of  the  Medway,  Mersey,  and  Kejimikujik 
Rivers. 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint  Shcl- 
hurne  County  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant. In  certain  other  respects, 
however,  it  is  more  fortunate  and  stands 
second  on  the  list  of  Nova  Scotia's  fish- 
catching  counties.  Along  the  entire  length 
of  the  coast  are  found  numerous  pros- 
perous fishing  villages,  none  of  them  large, 
but  all  contributing  a  substantial  share 
to  the  wealth  of  the  province.  In  Yar- 
mouth County,  however,  there  are  several 
districts  in  which  agriculture  has  made 
good  progress.  The  soil  is  principally 
a  clay  loam  and  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
and  sheep  raising  are  carried  on  success- 
fully. Yarmouth  town  is  a  beautiful 
seaport  that  forms  the  gateway  to  Nova 
Scotia  from  the  United  States,  a  daily 
steamboat  service  running  from  Boston 
during  the  summer  and  a  semi-weekly 
service  in  the  winter.  Yarmouth,  although 
its  population  does  not  exceed  7,030,  is 
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st.iled  to  be  the  loreniost  Can.uli.m  ship- 
owning  town.  This  industry  at  one  lime 
alt.tined  very  suhslanti.d  proportions  .il 
Y.iiinoulh,  but  has  now  been  much  re- 
duced by  the  almost  universal  substitution 
of  steel  and  iicin  ships  for  wooden  vessels. 
There  area  lunnber  of  other  m.inulacturing 
industries,  including  a  large  collon  mill, 
and  a  large  tr.ide  is  done  in  fresh  lish. 
.\lso,  Yarnioulh  is  the  second  largest 
lumber  exporting  port  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  lia[  hour  is  situated  in  Y.uninnlh 
Sound,  and  the  enlr.mce  i^  .il  llie  e.isl 
cape  of  Cape  Forchu,  where  there  is  a 
depth  of  6  fathoms,  rumiing  to  3J  fathoms 
opposite  the  town.  There  is  no  anchorage 
in  the  harbo  ir,  but  vessels  can  find  an 
anchorage  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.  in  the  Sound, 
although  the  latter  is  not  very  safe  in  a 
soulh-westerlv   g.ile. 

In  Digby  County  is  fmind  the  chief  home 
of  the  descendants  of  the  l''rench-Acadians, 
and  among  them  the  language  of  their 
ancestors  is  still  used.  It  is  a  beautiful 
county,  the  scenery,  especially  on  the 
coast,  being  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
The  chief  industry  is  fishing,  which  is 
closely  followed  by  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  lumber.  Agriculture  is  not  im- 
portant yet,  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  much  more  should  not  be  done  in 
this  direction  tlian  is  the  case  at  present. 
In  the  cultivation  of  cherries  the  county 
has  won  an  enviable  reputation,  the  cherry 
orchards  of  Bear  Kiver,  when  in  full  bloom, 
presenting  a  scene  that  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  the  province.  nigb\',  the 
county  town,  is  probably  the  leading 
summer  resort  in  Nova  Scotia,  though 
doubtless  Yarmouth  is  a  keen  rival.  The 
town  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
and  historic  Annapolis  basin,  and  possesses 
in  ricli  abundance  such  requisites  of  the 
perfect  holiday  resort  as  good  bathing, 
boating,  and  fishing;  magnificent  highways 
for  diiving,  motoring,  and  walking  ;  lovely 
scenery  ;  countless  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting spots  for  picnics  by  land  or  water  ; 
a  delightful  climate,  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an 
abundant  variety  of  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses.  It  is  an  important  fishing  port 
and  has  three  fish-curing  establishments. 
A  steamer  provides  daily  communication 
with  St.  John  in  New  Brunswick. 

Adjacent  to  the  county  of  Digby  is  the 
most  famous,  agriculturally,  of  all  the 
counties  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  Annapolis 
Valley,  in    the  county  of   that  name,   pro- 
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duces  in  abundance  an  apple  that  has  won 
an  enviable  reputation  in  whatever  market 
it  has  been  introduced.  In  reality  this 
valley  is  a  string  of  valleys— the  Ainiapolis, 
Cornwallis,  F'erean,  Gasperean,  and  Avon — 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  sea  winds 
and  mists  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy  by  a  high 
rampart  of  hills  known  as  the  North 
Mountain.  On  the  other  side  it  is  sheltered 
by  a  parallel  range,  the  South  Mountain. 
Between  these  two,  from  5  to  15  miles  wide, 
stretches  for  a  100  miles  or  so  the  plain, 
universally  and  affectionately  described  in 
Nova  Scotia  as  "The  Valley."  Tlie  soil 
is  good  loam,  sometimes  light  and  some- 
times not  so  light,  but  everywhere  fertile. 

Professor  Saunders,  Director  of  Experi- 
mental Farms  for  the  Federal  Government, 
says  he  knows  of  no  localitv  where  trees 
bear  so  abundantlv  and  continually  as  in 
this  favoured  valley  ;  and  another  authority 
writes  :  "  There  is  scarcely  a  homestead 
now  without  its  apple-trees  growing 
around  it,  and  they  grow  and  bear  fine 
fruit  whether  planted  on  the  sandy  plains 
of  Avlcsford,  the  light  sandy  loam  of 
East  Cornwallis  and  Horton,  or  the  clayey 
soil  of  Lower  Horton  ;  and  they  grow  and 
yield  equallv  well  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  where  the  sun  heats  up  the 
sand)'  soil,  and  there  is  not  a  breath  from 
the  salt  water  :  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cornwallis  and  Avon  Rivers,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  e.xposed  to 
the  cool  salty  wind  from  the  water.  I 
believe,  however,  the  fruit  ripens  and 
colours  up  earlier  in  the  season  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  The  locality 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  in  the  yield, 
which  was  immense,  exceeding  the  most 
extravagant  estimates  ;  every  tree  that 
could  bear  was  laden  with  fruit,  and  that 
of  the  finest  quality." 

Professor  F.  C.  Sears,  till  recently 
horticulturist  at  the  Provincial  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Truro,  and  an  expert  in 
his  line,  makes  this  statement :  "  I  believe 
the  fruit  industry  of  this  province  offers 
excellent  investments  for  at  least  two 
classes  of  men  coming  here  as  settlers  : 
first,  to  those  who  come  with  a  capital 
of,  say,  810,000  to  $15,000  (;£2,ooo  to 
;£3,ooo  sterling),  and  can  therefore  buy 
orchards  already  in  bearing,  which  will 
yield  quite  a  good  interest  on  their  invest- 
ment from  the  start  :  and  second,  to  those 
of  lesser  means  who  come  with  a  few 
hundred  pounds  and  buy  up  unimproved 
lands  and  develop  these.     Lands  suitable 


for  this  latter  purpose  can  be  had  for 
from  #10  {£2)  per  acre  upwards.  By 
setting  such  land  with  apple-trees  and 
then  interplanting  with  plums  and  small 
fruits,  a  plantation  is  quickly  established 
on  a  paving  basis.  Strawberries  will  give 
returns  the  next  year  after  planting,  and 
two  crops  are  usually  taken  from  each 
area  planted.  Raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  and  gooseberries  require  a  year 
or  two  longer  to  yield  profitable  returns, 
but  the  apple-trees,  which  are  to  constitute 
the  permanent  value  of  the  plantation, 
should  give  working  expenses  in  10  years 
or  less,  and  by  15  years  should  yield  a 
good  profit." 

According  to  the  same  high  authority 
"  fruit  growing  in  Nova  Scotia  offers  to 
investors  an  excellent  living  and  a  good 
rate  of  interest  on  their  investment,  and 
many  of  our  growers  have  certainly  made 
profits  on  their  orchards  which  would 
discount  many  other  investments  con- 
sidered as  'gilt  edged.'  Furthermore,  with 
the  future  improvements  in  the  way  of 
better  facilities  for  handling,  cheaper 
freights,  etc.,  which  are  sure  to  come 
with  increased  production,  and  with  the 
quality  of  fruit  wliich  Nova  Scotia  is 
capable  of  producing,  a  good  profit  could 
still  be  made,  even  if  prices  should 
decrease,  instead  of  holding  their  own  or 
advancing  as  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
and  expect." 

The  string  of  five  valleys  which  go  to 
make  up  tliis  wonderful  fruit-growing 
district  extends  from  .\nnapolis  County 
into  King's  and  Hants  Counties,  and  there 
is  not  much  else  to  be  said  of  the  two 
latter  counties.  There  are  parts  in  'V\^est 
Hants  that  offer  little  temptation  to  the 
farmer.  Here  again,  however,  is  a  fine 
grazing  countr}'.  The  Midland  Railway, 
now  a  branch  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic, 
has  opened  up  an  excellent  tract  of 
agricultural  land  through  East  Hants, 
drained  by  the  St.  Croix,  Kennetcook, 
Shubenacadie,  and  Five  Mile  Rivers. 
Around  the  town  of  Windsor — a  thriving 
manufacturing  town,  as  well  as  the  seat 
of  the  oldest  university  in  the  province — 
and  around  other  centres  such  as  Falmouth, 
Hantsport,  Newport,  Burlington,  Scotch 
■Village,  and  Avondale,  the  land  is  as  good 
as  can  be  desired. 

.Although  the  three  fruit-growing  counties 
are  so  populous  there  are  only  two  towns 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  merit  mention 
here.     In  Hants  is  the  town  of  Windsor, 
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in  which  about  4,000  people  have  made 
their  home.  It  is  a  busy  place  with  many 
industries,  and  ranks  as  the  third  lumber 
port  in  the  province.  In  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood are  deposits  of  hard  and  soft 
gypsum  which  are  practicallv  inexhaustible 
and  from  which  200,000  tons  are  taken 
and  exported  annually.  Gold,  manganese, 
and  antimony  also  occur  in  the  vicinity. 
The  institutions  of  interest  include  King's 
College,  referred  to  above  as  the  oldest 
university  in  the  province.  Kentville  is 
the  county  town  of  King's  County  and  the 
business  centre  of  the  Annapolis  and 
Cornwallis  Valleys.  It  is  a  prosperous 
residential  town  with  2,500  inhabitants. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic 
Railway  are  situated  here,  while  on  tlie 
outskirts  of  the  town  is  an  experimental 
farm  operated  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. 

Whilst  it  has  not  been  possible  to  convey 
to  the  reader  more  than  a  suggestion  either 
of  the  scenic  beauties  of  this  province  or 
of  its  latent  possibilities,  what  has  been 
said  will  perhaps  serve  to  show  that  the 
attractions  of  Canada  do  not  lie  wholly 
to  the  west  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Between 
that  great  stream  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
many  golden  opportunities  await  the 
industrious  and  enterprising. 

Government  of  Nova  Scotia 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  is  based 
upon  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Crown 
is  represented  b}'  a  Lieutenant-Governor  ; 
the  legislative  duties  are  vested  in  a 
Council  selected  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  his  advisors,  and  the 
members  of  which  hold  office  for  life, 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly  elected  by  the 
people  and  holding  office  only  during 
the  will  of  the  people.  Every  owner  of 
property,  every  householder,  and  every 
man  in  receipt  of  an  income  has  a  vote, 
and  consequently  is  interested  in  securing 
the  most  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment possible.  E^very  voter  is  eligible 
to  be  elected  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  parliament  of  the  province. 
Short  biographies  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  Government  follow. 

His  Honour  James  Dniiiiiuoiul  Mac- 
Grt'gor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  born  at  New  Glasgow  in 
September  1838.  He  is  the  grandson  of 
the  Reverend  James  MacGregor,  D.D., 
the  pioneer  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
Nova   Scotia.      Mr.   MacGregor    is  senior 
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partner  in  tlic  linns  of  K.  M.icGrcjjor 
&  Sons  and  J.  D.  and  1'.  A.  Macllrcgor. 
He  u"is  twice  electeil  as  a  Liberal  to 
the  Lefjislatiire  of  Nova  Seotia,  and  was 
twice  Mayor  of  New  Glasgow.  Me  was 
summoned  to  the  Canadian  Senate  as  a 
member  in  April  of  ujo;,  and  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  on  October  iS.  lt)io.  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor  is  a  Presbyterian  in  religion. 

Tlic  Honourable  Gtorgt-  Hi-iiry  Miirttiy, 
Premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  at 
Grand  Narrows,  Nox-a  Scotia,  on  June 
7.  iWii.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Boston  I'niversitv.  where 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  18S3,  and  was 
appointed  (Queen's  Counsel  in  1895.  On 
March  i.  iS8«>,  he  w.is  appointed  to  tlic 
Legislative  Council  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
on  .April  11,  iS»)i,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Fielding  administration  without 
portfolio.  When  Mr.  Fielding  resigned 
on  July  11,  iSi/i,  Mr.  Murray  was  called 
on  l«y  Lieutenant-Governor  D.ily  to  form 
ail  .idministratton.  He  did  so,  and  took 
the  portfolio  of  Provincial  Secretary.  Mr. 
Murray  was  elected  for  Victoria  at  the 
General  Flection  of  1897.  He  was  re- 
elected by  large  m.ijoritics  in  igoi,  i()o6, 
and  1911.  Mr.  Murmy  is  a  Liberal  in 
politics  and  in  religion  a  Presbyterian. 

Tin  HoiionrabU  Orlitiuio  T.  Daniels, 
the  -Attorney-General  of  the  province,  was 
born  on  March  20,  i860,  at  Laurencctown, 
.Annapolis  County.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  the  rnivcrsity 
of  .Acadia  College,  W'olfville.  Mr.  Daniels 
is  a  barristcr-at-Iaw.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  represent  Annapolis  County  on  Marcli 
6.  1906.  He  was  re-elected  at  the  General 
Elections  of  Kjofi  and  19J1.  In  1907  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Nova  Scotia  without  portfolio, 
and  on  October  10,  191 1,  he  succeeded 
the  Honourable  .A.  D.  MacLean  as 
Attorney-General.  Mr.  Daniels  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
is  a  Liberal  in  politics. 

The  Honourable  Jason  Miller  Mack, 
minister  without  portfolio,  was  born  on 
March  17,  1843,  at  Mill  Village,  Queen's 
County,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated 
at  King's  College,  Windsor,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1869.  Mr.  Mack  was  the 
first  Warden  of  Queen's  County,  and  was 
for  some  years  Stipendiary  .Magistrate  for 
Liverpool.    In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the 


Legislative  .\sseml>ly  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
after  serving  four  years  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  In 
UJ07  he  was  appointed  a  inember  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  thus  became  leader 
of  the  Government  in  the  Legisl.itive 
Council.  Mr.  M.ick  is  a  Liberal  in 
politics. 

The  Honourable  James  MaeDonalil, 
minister  without  portfolio,  was  born  on 
November  29,  1849,  at  Whycocomagh, 
Inverness  County,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Baddeck  Academy.  Mr.  MacDoiiald 
carries  on  the  business  of  a  gener.il 
merchant  at  Wesli  Bay,  Inverness  County. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  the  General  Klection  of  1897,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1931,  H)o6,  and  njii. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  tlie 
Executive  Council  in  .April  of  1907.  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  a  Liberal  in  politics  and  in 
religion  a  Presbyterian. 

The  Honourable  George  Evcrell  Faulk- 
ner, minister  without  portfolio,  was  born 
on  January  31,  1855,  at  Folly  Village, 
Colchester  County.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Pictou  Acadciiiv. 
Mr.  Faulkner  is  the  head  of  the  well-known 
Halifax  firm  of  Faulkner  &  Co.,  insurance 
and  linancial  agents.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Halifa.x  by  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1895  and  w.is  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
Halifax  from  1896  to  1901.  Mr.  Faulkner 
is  a  director  of  the  Starr  Manufacturing 
Co.,  the  Eastern  Canada  Savings  and  Loan 
Co.,  and  the  Truro  Condensed  Milk  Co. 
In  1906  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  .Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
was  re-elected  in  191 1.  In  1910  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  on 
June  28,  19U,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Executive  Council.  Mr.  Faulkner  is  a 
Liberal  in  politics  and  in  religion  a 
Presbyterian. 

The  Honourable  lioberl  Malcolm  Mac- 
Gregor,  minister  without  portfolio,  was 
born  January  9,  1876  at  New  Glasgow, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated  at  the  New 
Glasgow  High  School  and  at  Dalhousie 
University.  Mr.  MacGregor  is  a  member 
of  the  well-known  firms  of  R.  MacGregor 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  wholesale  grocers,  New 
Glasgow,  and  J.  D.  and  P.  A.  MacGregor, 
Ltd.,  lumber  merchants.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia 
on  December  15,  1904,  in  order  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
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E.  M.  .M.icDun.iM,  MP.,  .mil  w.is  le- 
elected  at  the  General  Elections  of  190(1  ami 
mil.  On  June  -8,  1911,  he  was  appoinlid 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Conncil.  Mi, 
MacGregor  is  in  religion  a  I'resbx  u  i  i.m 
and  in  politics  a  Liberal.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  piesent  Lientenanl-tiovernor  of 
Nova  Scoti.i.  iIk-  1  loimui.ililc  [.iims  1). 
Mac<iregor. 

The  Honourable  'Josef'h  Willie  Coincaii. 
minister  without  portfolio,  wa^  Ixnn  nn 
March  12,  :87(),  at  Comeaiiville,  I)il;I)v 
County,  Nova  Scotia.  He  w.is  educalnl  .ii 
SI.  Ann's  College,  Chinch  Point.  Mr. 
Comeau  conducts  a  large  business  ,is  lish 
exporter.  He  was  elected  to  ihi'  Lei;!-.- 
lalive  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  by  acclaina- 
lioii  on  February  19,  ii.)oy,  and  was 
re-elected  at  the  Geneial  Election  of  101  1. 
On  June  28,  1911,  he  was  appointed  .1 
member  of  the  Executive  Council.  Mr. 
Comeau  is  a  Roman  Catholic  in  religion 
and  a  Liberal  in  politics. 

The  Honourable  Moiison  II.  diualgi:, 
President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  was 
born  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scolia,  on  October 
22,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
legiate Academy.  Mr.  Goudge  for  many 
years  conducted  a  mercantile  business  at 
Windsor.  He  represented  Hants  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  1873  to  1878. 
In  1884  he  was  called  to  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  on  December 
2,  1903.  Mr.  Goudge  is  a  Liberal  in 
jTOlitics  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Uonoiirablc  Janies  b'rascr  Ellis, 
Speaker  of  the  Houses  of  Asseniblv,  was 
born  on  June  11,  1870,  at  Upper  Slevviacke, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  at  Pictou  Academy,  antl 
the  Western  University.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a 
physician.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Nova  Scotia  at  a  by-election 
on  December  15,  1904,  and  was  re-elected 
at  a  subsequent  General  Election.  At  the 
session  of  1912  he  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Mr.  Ellis  is 
a  Presbvtcrian  in  religion  and  in  politics 
a  Liberal. 

I'he  Honourable  Ernest  Howard  Arm- 
strong, Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
and  Mines,  was  born  July  27,  1864,  at 
North  Kingston,  King's  County,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  was  educated  at  Acadia 
Llniversity  and  Dalhousie  Law  School. 
From  1889  to  1892  Mr.  Armstrong 
practised  law  at  Weymouth,  Nova  Scoti.i, 
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and  thiriiit;  tliu  same-  period  was  editor 
of  the  Weymouth  Free  Press.  He  re- 
moved to  Yarmouth  in  i!^c;2,  and  from 
i!S()4  to  1906  held  tlie  oflice  of  Vice  and 
Deputy  United  States  Consul  at  YarmouHi. 
lie  was  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  during  the 
year  1904-5.  On  June  20,  1906,  he  was 
elected  memlier  of  tiie  Legislative 
Assembly,     Nova     Scotia,     and     was     re- 


wards civil  engineering.  He  has  liad  many 
years'  experience  as  a  land  surveyor  and 
timber  cruiser  all  over  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  problems 
connected  with  forestry.  Mr.  Whitman 
became  Acting  Chief  Provincial  Surveyor 
in  1910  and  was  made  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands  in  191 1. 


Inspector  of  Mines,  Provincial  Engineer, 
and  Commissioner  of  Roads.  The  Uni- 
versity of  King's  College  recently  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Donkin  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Stuart  Dixon  Jenlis,  Deputy  ,\ttorney- 
General,  was  born  at  Parrsboro,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1869.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public   schools  and    at    Dalhousie  Univer- 
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,    I    I'.    WHIIM4N    Deputy  Cnmniissionei  ol  Crown  I.;inds.       2.  V.  W.  S^UT11.  Deputy  King's  Printer.        3-  STUART  DIXON  JliNlis,  K.C.  Deputy  .Attcney-Gencial. 

4    K    F    M«HKKS,   K.C,  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary  and  Cleric  of  Executive  Council.  $.  M.  CIMMING.  N,S..\.C.,  Secretary  lor  .Agriculture. 

6    ARTHTR  S.  BaRN!.TI-AD.  B.A..  LL.B.,  Secretary  of  Industries  and  Immigration.  7.  A.  H.  MacKAV.  I.L.D.,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

S    F    H    Sexton    B.Sc,  Director  of  Technical  Education.         9.  Hon.  Georgk  E.  Eaulkner,  Member  of  Executue  Council, 

10.  Hon.  E.  H.  Armstrong,  K.C,  Commissioner  ol  Public  Works  and  Mines.  11.  Hon.  O.  T.  Daniels,  K.C,  Attorney-General. 

I-    Hon    M    H.  Gouixili,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council.         13.  Hon.  J.  F.  Ellis,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

H.  Hon.  JAMES  MACDONALI,.  Member  of  E.xecutive  Council.    15.  Hon.  Jason  M.  M.^ck,  Member  of  Executive  Council.     16.  Hon.  K.  M.  MacGregor.  Memberof  Executive  Council. 

17    HiKAM  Donkin,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines.  i.S.  W.  H.  Srnil),  Provincial  Auditor. 

19.   Hon.  J.  W.  COMEAf.  Member  of  E.xecutive  Council.  20.  W.  H.  HaTTIK.  M.D.,  CM.,  Provincial  Health  Officer. 


elected  in  the  General  Election  of  191 1. 
In  July  of  1911  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
Commissioner  of  Public  'Works  and  Mines. 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  Liberal  in  politics 
and  a  Methodist  in  religion. 

■7.  B.  Wliitmau,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  for  Nova  Scotia,  was  born 
in  Annapolis  County.  Early  in  life  he  took 
up  tlie  work  of  land  surveying  and   afler- 


Hinuu  Douliiii,  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  'Works  and  Mines  for  Nova 
Scotia,  has  had  25  years'  experience  in 
railway  surveys  and  construction  through- 
out Canada.  In  1900  he  was  appointed 
Resident  Manager  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  and  in  1905  was  made  Con- 
sulting Engineer.  In  1907  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position.  Mr. 
Donkin  also  liolds  the  appointments  of 
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sitv,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1896 
with  the  degree  of  LL.Fi.  Afterwards 
Mr.  jenks  practised  as  barrister  at 
.A.mherst,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1909  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Attorney-General. 

Frederic!:  Francis  Mattiers,  K.C,  Deputy 
Secretary  and  Clerk  of  E.xecutive  Council 
and  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
was  born  in  Halifa.x  in  187 1.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Halifax  public  schools,  the 
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Dalhousic  Law  School,  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  obtaining  the  degree  of  LL.IL 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  i.S);.  .iiul  lor 
some  years  was  a  member  of  the  lejj.il  linn 
of  Koss,  Mcllish  and  Mathers.  In  iik>2 
Mr.  ^L^thers  was  appointed  Pepuly 
Provincial  Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the 
K.xecutive  Council,  and  in  li^oy  he  was 
m.ide  Registrar  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  and  more  recently  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Hoard. 

Melville  Ciimiiiittg,  US. A..  Secretary  for 
Agriculture,  was  born  at  Stcllarton, 
January  5.  iSjt).  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  at  the  Truro  .Academy,  and 
at  Dalhousie  University.  He  graduated 
from  Dalhousic  in  181)7.  After  two  vears 
practical  experience  on  a  farm  he  entered 
the  Ontario  .Agricultural  College  and 
graduated  in  lyoi  with  the  degree  of  B.S.A. 
After  a  year's  study  in  the  Iowa  State 
College  he  was  given  tlic  same  degree  from 
that  institution.  From  1901  to  1905  Mr. 
Cumming  was  Assistant  Professor  in  Animal 
Husbandry  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.  In  1905  he  became  Principal  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College,  :iiul 
in  1907  was  appointed  Secretary  for  .Agri- 
culture for  Nova  Scotia.  In  religion  Mr. 
Cumming  is  a  Presbj-terian. 

Arthur  SlaiiUy  Banistcad,  Secretary  of 
Industries  and  Immigration,  was  born  at 
Halifax  on  January  10,  1873.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Halifax  Academy  and  at 
Dalhousie  University,  securing  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1893  and  tlie  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  189;.  Mr.  Rarn- 
stead  was  subsequently  appointed  Assistant 
Clerk  and  afterwards  Clerk  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  For  six  years  from  1901 
he  was  editor  of  the  Acadian  Recorder. 
During  the  year  1906  Mr.  Barnstead  was 
Chairman  of  the  Halifax  School  Board. 
In  October  of  1907  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Industries  and  Immigration, 
and  in  1908,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
Vital  Statistics  Bureau  for  the  Province,  lie 
was  made  Deputy  Registrar-General.  In 
religion  Mr.  Barnstead  is  a  Presbyterian. 

Alexander  Howard MacKay,  LL.D.,  Super- 


intendent of  Kducation,  w.is  bom  al 
Mount  Dalhousie,  I'ictou  Countv,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  May  ii),  1848.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Pictou  .Ac.ideiny,  Provincial  Noini.il 
School,  and  Dalhousie  Universily.  Dm  ins; 
the  year  1873  he  was  principal  ol  the 
.Annapolis  Comity  Academy.  From  1873 
to  1889  he  was  principal  of  the  Pictou 
Academy,  and  from  1889  to  1890  he  was 
principal  of  the  Halifax  Academy.  I'mni 
i8t)0  lo  i8i),S  he  lectured  at  Dalhousie 
I'niversily  and  the  Halifax  Medical  School. 
In  1891  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Kducation  for  Nova  Scotia.  From  1874 
to  i87<)  Dr.  MacKay  was  President  of 
the  Provincial  Kducational  Association,  and 
later  organized  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  for  the  Atlantic  provinces.  He 
became  Vice-President  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  Dominion  Kducational 
Association  and  the  Honorary  A'icc- Presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Kducational  Congress 
at  Cliicago  in  1893.  l^'-  MacKay  is  a 
member  of  the  Geographic  I5oar(l  of 
Canada  and  also  a  member  of  tlie 
Simplified  Spelling  Board.  He  is  an 
K.K.S.C.  and  F.S.Sc.A. 

Dr.  William  Hoirop  llallic,  M.D.,  CM., 
Provincial  Health  Officer,  was  born  at 
Pictou,  July  27,  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
Pictou  Academy,  and  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  CM.,  from  McGill  Univer- 
sity in  1891.  From  1898  to  1914  he  was 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Provincial 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Dartmouth. 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1914  he  was  appointed 
Provincial  Health  Officer  and  Inspector 
of  Humane  and  Penal  Institutions.  Dr. 
Hattie  is  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 
in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Dalhousic 
University,  and  has  served  as  President 
of  the  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia  branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

William  Henry  Sludd,  Provincial  Audi- 
tor, was  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
on  March  23,  1862.  Kducated  in  the 
public  schools  and  privately,  he  entered 
commercial  life  at  an  early  age,  and  for 
some  years  conducted  a  large  business 
as    a     Real    Estate     Broker    and     Public 


.Nci'diiiil.Mil  in  11. lilt. i\.  In  iNSi)  Mi. 
Sludd  was  elected  .1  huiuIhi  hI  (lie 
Corpor.ilion  of  Accountants,  Ltd.,  Glas. 
gow,  Scotland.  In  I-'ebruaiv  of  kjd.)  he 
was  elected  a  l'\'lliiw  nf  the-  liisliiuic 
of  Certified  I'ublic  .XciuiMit.inls,  l.iiiiildii. 
lOnglaiid.  In  ii)'i(>  \n-  was  appointed 
.Auditcii-  for  the  (.'uiiiity  of  ll.iiiiax,  and 
in  1907  was  inaile  a  member  of  the 
Halifax  Court  of  Tax  Appeals.  In  mi  1 
Mr.  Studd  was  appointed  Provincial 
(iovernmenl  .\uditor  for  tlie  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  In  religion  Mr.  Studd  is 
a   Presbyterian. 

Frederic  //.  Sixlmi,  H.Sc,  the  Pi  iiicipai  of 
(he  Nova  Scotia  'rechiiical  College  and 
Director  of  Technical  Kducation  for  Nov.i 
Scotia,  was  born  at  New  Boston,  New 
Hampshire,  I'.S.A..  011  June  i).  '^7')-  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at 
Billerica,  Mass.,  ami  al  the  Cambridge 
Knglish  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass,, 
ill  1901  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering. 
.After  graduation  he  acted  as  assistant 
in  Metallurgy  at  the  Inslitule  of  Tech- 
nology for  one  year,  and  during  the 
following  two  years  was  engaged  as 
research  nietalhirgist  in  the  Research 
Lalioratory  of  llic  (jener.il  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York. 
Mr,  Sexton  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Milling  and  Metallurgy 
at  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1904,  and  in  1907  he  received  the 
a|ipointnient  t  1  his  present  position. 

Frederick  Williaui  Sniilli,  Deputy  King's 
Printer,  was  born  in  Halifax  in  1869. 
He  was  educated  al  St.  Mary's  School, 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer 
in  the  offices  of  the  Halifax  Chronicle. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Smith  was  President 
of  the  Halifax  Typographical  Union,  and 
was  for  two  years  President  of  the 
Halifax  Trades  and  Labour  Council.  He 
was  appointed  Deputy  King's  Printer  in 
1906.  In  religion  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Roman 
Catholic. 
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THE    CITY    HALL. 


HALIFAX 


ITUATKD  on  the 
south-cast  coast  of 
the  provinCL-  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  a 
small  rocky  penin- 
sula, Halifax  is  now 
mainly  important  as 
tlie  chief  seaport  of  Canada  for  winter 
traffic.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  and  safest 
harbours  in  the  world,  one  that  is  open  all 
the  year  round,  and  one  from  which  direct 
communication  is  afforded  by  sailing 
vessels  and  steamships  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  West 
Indies,  and  the   United  States. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour  lies  between 
Devil's  Island  and  Chebucto  Head,  and  is 
5^  miles  wide,  extending  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  for  about  13I  miles  to  the  head  of 
Bedford  Basin.  From  George's  Island  to 
the  Narrows,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  the 
harbour  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  from  10  to 
14  fathoms  at  low  tide  and  good  anchorage 
ground.  At  the  Narrows  the  harbour 
contracts  to  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  then  expands  into  Bedford  Basin, 
which  has  an  area  of  10  square  miles, 
completely  landlocked. 


The  wharf  accommodation  is  very 
spacious,  while  the  dry  dock,  the  property 
of  the  Halifax  Gr.iving  Dock  Company,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  Dominion. 
Whilst  30  ft.  less  in  length,  its  entrance  is 
23  ft.  wider  than  the  dry  dock  at  Quebec, 
a  fact  which  makes  it  more  valuable  to 
shipping  of  large  tonnage.  The  depth  of 
30  ft.  is  greater  than  that  of  any  completed 
dock  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  that 
at  Montreal.  It  is  600  ft.  long,  has  a 
frontage  of  825  ft.,  and  an  entrance  of 
787J  ft.  in  width.  The  depth  of  water  on 
the  sills  is  30  ft.  The  dock  includes  three 
wharves  used  as  quays  and  three  sheds  with 
an  area  of  21,552  ft.,  the  depth  of  water  at 
the  quays  varying  from  36  to  51  ft. 

The  many  advantages  of  the  harbour 
have  brought  an  ever-increasing  volume 
of  shipping  to  the  poi  t,  and  there  are  now 
23  regular  lines  of  steamers  connecting 
Halifax  with  the  principal  ports  of  the 
world,  including  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Antwerp,  Glasgow,  Havre, 
Manchester,  Southampton,  Rotterdam, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Libau,  Austrian  and 
other  Mediterranean  ports,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Bermuda,  South 
.\frica,  the  West  Indies,  South  .\merica, 
Mexico,     Australia,     New     Zealand,     and 
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Newfoundland.  During  1913  the  tonnage 
of  the  port  amounted  to  3,i82,(j23  tons,  the 
customs  receipts  to  $2,198,464,  and  the 
imports  to  $12,404,055.  That  Halifax  is 
growing  steadily  may  be  gathered  from  a 
comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  for 
1910,  in  which  year  they  read  respectively 
$2,342,463,  $1,691,145,  $9,356,322.  There 
has  also  been  a  very  heavy  increase  in  the 
number  of  immigrants  entering  Canada  by 
way  of  the  Nova  Scotia  capital,  for  whereas 
in  1910  29,972  people  obtained  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  land  of  their  adoption  as 
they  sailed  up  the  spacious  harbour  of 
Halifax,  the  new  arrivals  in  1913  numbered 
no  fewer  than  79,193. 

The  story  of  Halifax  dates  back  to  1746, 
in  which  year  the  Bay  of  Chebucto  was 
chobcn  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  ill-starred 
expedition  of  D'Anville  against  the  British 
colonies  in  America.  The  colonists  in 
Massachusetts  demanded  that  a  pl.ace  of 
such  strategic  value  should  no  longer  be 
unoccupied  by  Imperial  troops.  This 
demand  was  supported  by  Lord  Halifax, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
fitting  out  an  expedition  in  1749,  which 
was  put  under  the  command  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis.     The  expedition 
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iiicliKlcd  over  2,o»>o  i.'niiiir;iiits,  wlio  in 
June  1741)  landed  on  the  >hore  of 
Chebucto  Hay  and  founded  ;t  settlement 
which  they  named  after  the  promoter  of 
the  expedition. 

Owing  its  foundation  to  its  stratejiic 
advanta,t;es  for  marine  warfare.  Halifax  has 
always  been  associated  with  naval  matters 
and  grew  steadily  in  importance  as  a  naval 
station  until  the  withdrawal  of  Imperial 
ship>  a  lew  years  ago.  It  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  powerful  fleet  and  army 
that  captured  Loui>lMirt;  in  175S,  and  also 
of  Wolfe's  armament  both  before  and  after 
the  siege  of  Quebec.  During  the  American 
Revolution  it  was  frequently  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  Hritish  fleet,  and  even 
during  the  Anrt^rican  Civil  War  formed 
the  headquarters  of  numerous  blockade 
runners.  Kor  many  years  a  squadron  of 
the  British  navy  was  stationed  at  the  port, 
but  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr's  scheme  for 
a  Canadian  navy  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Hritish  ships  were 
withdrawn.  Since  Sir  Wilfrid's  scheme 
has  failed  to  materialize,  the  glory  of 
Halifax  as  a  naval  station  has  departed,  and 
the  ships  of  war  have  been  supplanted  by 
the  vessels  of  commerce. 

If,  however,  battleships  and  cruisers  arc 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  other  signs 
of  martial  readiness  are  not  wanting.  The 
harbour  is  very  strongly  fortified.  George's 
I^land  bristles  witli  guns  and  interlaces  its 
fire  with  that  of  Fort  Clarence,  on  the 
opposite  shore.  On  Macnab's  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  h.irbour,  is  Prince's 
Battery  Fort,  which  crosses  its  fire  with 
that  of  York  Redoubt,  situated  on  a  high 
bluff  on  the  west  shore.  Fort  Spion  Kop 
is  situated  on  Sambro  Island,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  The  entrance  is  further 
protected  by  an  extensive  system  of 
submarine  mines  and  torpedoes.  Above 
all  stands  the  Citadel,  with  its  heavily 
armed  bastions  and  its  massive  masonry. 

The  Citadel  is  the  most  conspicuous 
single  feature  in  Halifax.  From  its  height 
a  splendid  view  may  be  had  of  an  immense 
stretch  of  country,  while  the  harbour,  the 
coast,  and  the  surrounding  waters  are 
spread  at  its  foot  like  a  huge  map  in  relief. 
At  the  main  gate  are  two  mortars  that  were 
used  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  several 
barracks  formerlv  occupied  by  Imperial 
troops,  but  now  the  home  of  certain 
regiments  of  the  Canadian  Permanent 
Force. 


Hy  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  i.m 
ll.ililax  be  terinetl  a  handsome  or  beautiful 
town,  despite  its  picturesque  surroundings. 
On  the  whole,  in  fact,  the  city  makes  a 
r.ither  dingy  and  shabby  impression,  and 
even  HoUis  anti  Harrington  Streets,  the 
chief  business  thoroughfares,  are  rather 
depressing.  In  the  best  residential 
districts  an  improvement  is  evident,  and 
some  of  the  shady  avenues  are  very 
attractive.  In  general,  however,  the 
streets  are  batlly  paved,  many  ugly  wooden 
structures  exist,  and  altogether  there  is  a 
crudeness  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
age  of  the  city. 

Upon  Hollis  Street  stand  most  of  the 
financial  houses  and  shops,  the  latter 
varving  in  size  from  tlie  small  frame 
building  occupied  by  a  Greek  fruiterer  to 
the  modern  department  store  filled  with 
an  inhnite  variety  of  wares.  Here,  too,  is 
the  building,  owned  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  in  which  is  housed  the  Post 
OlVice,  while  almost  directly  opposite  is 
the  Provincial  Parliament  Building,  a 
sombre  but  somewhat  imposing  stone 
edifice,  finished  in  1818  and  surrounded 
by  a  small  tree-planted  square.  Portraits 
of  many  famous  men  adorn  the  walls, 
while  in  the  small  Council  Chamber  is  the 
table  round  which  Cornwallis  and  his 
associates  assembled  when  holding  the 
fust  meeting  of  the  new  Council  of  Nova 
Scotia  on  board  the  Beaufoii  on   July   14, 

'749- 
While     its     fortifications    and    barracks 

signify  the  part  that  Halifax  plays  in  the 
martial  life  of  the  world  to-day,  two 
monuments  commemorate  the  share  of 
the  city  in  the  struggles  of  the  past.  In 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  Parliament 
Building  stands  the  South  African  memorial, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Nova  Scotians 
who  fell  in  the  second  Boer  War  ;  while 
an  earlier  and  still  more  bitter  struggle  is 
recalled  by  a  monument,  surmounted  by 
a  carved  lion,  to  the  memory  of  two  Nova 
Scotian  olficers  killed  in  the  Crimea.  The 
latter  stands  near  the  gates  of  St.  Paul's 
old  churchyard. 

St.  Paul's  old  churchyard  stands  upon 
Pleasant  Street  and  faces  Government 
House,  the  grounds  of  which  stretch  down 
to  Hollis  Street.  The  long  thoroughfare 
of  which  Pleasant  Street  forms  a  section 
bears  several  names  in  its  course  from 
south  to  north,  that  part  known  as 
Harrington  Street  being  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  imposing.  Farther  on  it 
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beeonio  l.ockman  Street,  and  .iftei  p.issing 
the  station  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
becomes  Campbell  Road.  It  is  the  site  of 
many  buildings,  such  a^  Si.  M.ilthews 
Presbyterian  Church  wilh  its  lofty  spire; 
St.  Marys  Hall,  the  City  Club,  the  Church 
of  I'jigl.Hul  liislitule.  the  Cilv  Hall,  a  very 
h.iiidsome  slniclure,  .mil  SI.  I'.nil--  Cliunli. 
The  latter  is  a  large  wooden  building 
erected  in  1750,  one  year  after  tlie  found.i- 
tion  of  Halifax,  .and  modelled  after  SI. 
Peter's,  Vere  Street,  London.  It  possesses 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  miu.il 
tablets  and  monuments,  and  was  for  long 
used  as  the  Cathedral  of  Halifax.  The 
most  conspicuous  ecclesiastical  edifice  in 
Halifax,  however,  is  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 
which  slaiids  in  Sping  Garden  Road,  close 
to  Pleasant  Street  and  has  an  elaborate 
giauite  facade  and  a  tall  white  spire. 

Between  Hollis  and  Harrington  Streets 
lies  a  third  important  thoroughfare,  known 
as  Granville  Street.  It  contains  some 
important  shops  and  newspaper  offices, 
and  the  substantial  building  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  with  its 
reading-room  and  library.  The  majority 
of  the  warehouses  of  Halifax  are  situated 
upon  Water  Street,  which  skirls  the  shore 
of  the  harbour,  while  at  the  corner  of 
Water  and  George  Streets  is  held  the 
Green  Market,  at  which  the  French  Acadian, 
the  native  Micmac,  and  the  dusky  African 
cry  the  virtues  of  their  wares.  The 
Dockyard,  also  situated  on  Water  Street, 
contains  large  storehouses  and  workshops, 
while  in  the  Ordnance  Yard  are  maintained 
large  stores  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  other 
warlike   material. 

Other  buildings  of  interest  in  Halifax 
include  the  new  Kxhibilion  building,  in  llie 
north  end  of  the  town,  where  an  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  fair  is  held  every 
autunni  ;  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
wliich  stands  near  Spring  (iarden  Road  : 
the  Victoria  General  Hospital  in  the  same 
locality  ;  the  old  Dutch  Church  on 
Brunswick  Street,  a  tiny  edifice  erected 
in  1755  for  the  use  of  the  German  Lutheran 
immigrants  who  had  arrived  two  or  three 
years  previously  ;  Admiralty  House,  a 
capacious  residence  in  pleasant  grounds, 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  I  he 
Vicc-.Admiral  in  command  of  the  station  ; 
Wellington  Barracks,  which  can  accom- 
modate over  1,000  men  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  well-known  Dalhousic 
College.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1821 
by  the  Farl  of  Dalhousic,  who  was  at  that 
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tunc  lui\  LTiK'i -*ii.  iiii.il  I'l  Ciii.id.i.  It 
includes  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine 
and  Science,  and  is  well  appointed  willi 
laboratories  and  libraries. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  city 
is  Point  Pleasant  Park,  an  open  space 
of  great  natural  hcanty,  charnungly 
situated  at  the  outer  end  of  tlie  penin- 
sula upon  which  Halifax  stands.  It  is 
i()o  acres  in  extent  and  traversed  by 
numerous  excellent  roads  and  paths. 
Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
a  drive  round  its  outer  margin  is  a  popular 
'form  of  entertainment  with  the  residents. 
and  few  visitors  fail  to  enjoy  the  exquisite 
views  that  may  be  obtained  of  the 
harbour.  Several  masked  batteries  are  con- 
cealed among  its  groves,  and  the  walk  to 
the  old  Marlello  Tower  is  very  enjoyable. 
Near  the  entrance  is  the  Club  House  of  the 
Royal  Nova  Scotia  Yacht  Squadron,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  are  held  many 
regattas  during  the  summer  months. 
.Another  popular,  but  much  smaller  play- 
ground is  the  Public  Gardens,  containing 
14  acres  of  spreading  trees,  shady  walks, 
ponds  and  lakes,  well-trimmed  lawns,  and 
a  constant  succession  of  multi-hued  flower- 
beds. They  are  joined  on  the  north  side 
by  the  Athletic  Grounds  of  the  Wanderers' 
Club,  where  cricket,  football,  and  other 
pastimes  are  played.  Across  the  north- 
west arm,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water 
for  aquatic  sports,  is  Flemming  Park, 
owned  by  the  city,  and  on  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  situated  a  massive 
Memorial  Tower,  to  commemorate  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government 
in  Xova  Scotia  in  1758. 

That  Halifax  has  a  future  is  not  open 
to  doubt,  and  as  the  Dominion  to  whicli 
it  is  so  important  a  gateway  develops 
so  will  Halifax  grow.  Hitherto  its  pro- 
gress has  been  >teadv  but  not  rapid. 
The  population  of  the  city  at  the  census 
of  1881  was  36,100;  of  i8t)i,  38,556;  of 
1901,  40,787  ;  and  of  1911,  46,711.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  estimated  at  53,850, 
an  increase  of  7,000  in  three  years. 
Dartmouth,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  harbour  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  suburb  of  Halifax,  has  a  population 
of  6,ooo.  It  seems  impossible  for  Halifax 
to  lose  its  position  among  the  ports  of 
the  Dominion,  for  its  strategic  position 
is  too  strong,  as  the  following  comparisons 
will  show  : — 

The     distance    between    Liverpool    and 
Halifax  is  2,442  miles  ;  between  Liverpool 


.nid  New  York  is  3,icK)  mile>,  or  over 
(100  miles  in  f;ivour  of  Halifax.  The 
distance  from  Liverpool  to  Yokohama, 
via  New  York  and  San  l-'rancisco,  is 
ii,>)(<t  miles:  via  ll.ililax  and  Prince 
Rupert,  10,009  miles,  or  over  i,()oo  miles 
in  f.ivour  of  the  Halifax  route.  The 
distance  between  Liverpool  aiul  (Quebec 
is  2,6f>3  miles  via  north  of  Irehmd  and 
Belle  Isle,  and  2,868  miles  via  south  of 
Ireland  and  Cape  Race,  and  2,801  miles 
via  north  of  Ireland  and  Cape  Race  ;  the 
distance  between  Liverpool  and  Monlre;il 
is  2.773  "li'es,  via  north  of  Irel.nul  ;md 
Belle  Isle,  2,(141  miles  vi.i  lunlli  of 
Ireland  and  l.  api-  I\.n.i-,  ;nul  2.9(>()  miles 
via  south  of  Ireland  and  Cape  Race  ; 
consequently,  Halifax  is  the  nearest  of 
the  C.inadian  .\ll.inlic  poits  used  for 
tr.ms.itlanlic  steamsliip  service  to  the 
great  commercial  seaport  of  Kngland. 
The  winter  mail  service  of  1913-14  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  mails  from  Liverpool 
can  be  landed  in  Montreal,  via  Halifax, 
in  over  half  a  day  less  time  Ihan  hv  aiiv 
other  winter  Atlantic  route. 


HOWARD   BLIGH  AND   SONS,   LTD. 

The  lirm  of  Howard  I'.ligh  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  is  of  the  fust  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  whom  it 
markets  the  products  of  their  farms. 

Mr.  Howard  Bligh,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  was  born  on  his  father's  farm 
in  King's  County  in  1845,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  apple  and  potato  business 
practically  all  his  life.  In  1903  he  took  his 
son,  Mr.  Harris  H.  Bligh,  into  partnership 
with  him,  and  two  years  later  was  joined 
by  another  son,  Mr.  William  M.  Bligh. 
The  firm  was  incorporated  in  1913  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000.  It  is  a  close  corpora- 
lion.  Mr.  Howard  Bligh  owns  700  acres 
of  farm  lands  in  King's  County,  raising 
about  7,000  barrels  of  apples  a  year,  be- 
sides hay,  potatoes,  etc.  ;  and  on  account 
of  these  farms  requiring  most  of  his  atten- 
tion the  firm's  business  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  been  carried  on  mostly  by 
his  sons. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
apple  business  in  Nova  Scotia  it  may  be 
said  that  this  firm  alone  in  191 2  handled 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  barrels  of 
apples,  which  was  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  exportation  of  apples  from  Nova 
Scotia  during  that  season.  The  firm 
maintains  eight  frost-proof  warehouses  in 
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the  f.imous  Ann,ipolis  V.illey,  c.ip.ible  ol 
storing  80,000  barrels  of  apples  an<l  pota- 
toes at  one  time.  The  apples  and  potatoes 
are  stored  .iiul  packed  in  these  w.u  chouses, 
and  as  they  aie  required  foi  sliipnuiil  ,ue 
sent  forw.ird  to  Halifax  by  r.iil,  where  they 
;ue  lo;ided  on  the  different  ste;imers.  The 
apples  are  shipped  lo  the  various  markets 
in  Kngland,  Scoll.md,  (lermany,  and  South 
Africa,  and  also  todilfeieiit  parts  of  Western 
Can;ida.  Potatoes  are  shipped  to  Cuba  and 
the  British  West  Indies  as  f.ir  south  as 
Deuui  .ir.i.  The  lirm  also  has  .111  apple 
ev.ipoiator,  and  intends  gt)ing  inl"  lliis 
business  on  a  l.uger  scale. 

Besides  their  apple  and  pulalci  business 
they  are  .also  engaged  as  importers  and 
general  commission  agents,  handling  quite 
large  quantities  of  onions,  oranges,  and 
other  fruits. 

Mr.  Howard  Bligh  liolds  the  Dominion 
Government  position  as  Shipping  Master 
for  the  port  of  Halifax,  to  which  is 
attached  tlie  nffice  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  Departmeiil  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  London. 

The  head  office  of  the  firm  is  at  Halifax, 
but  a  branch  office  is  opened  during  the 
apple  and  potato  season  at  Kentville,  N.S. 

CANADIAN    INVESTORS,    LTD. 

The  Canadi.m  Investors,  Ltd.,  were 
incorporated  in  1910  with  a  capital  of 
$100,001,  which  was  increased  in  1912 
to  $200,000,  of  which  1164,000  is  paid  up. 

Tlie  firm  is  engaged  in  the  investment 
of  capital  in  standard  securities  such  as 
industrial  stocks,  municipal,  govermnent, 
and  industrial  bonds,  etc.,  and  has  also 
opened  a  real  estate  department  for  the 
purpo.se  of  handling  investments  in  land 
and  buildings  in  the  city  of  Halifax  and 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Daitmoutli. 
This  was  done  principally  owing  to  the 
desire  of  many  of  the  firm's  clients  in 
Engl.uul  and  elsewhere  to  secure  desirable 
properties  in  these  places,  and  the  firm's 
business  in  this  direction  is  entirely  con- 
servative. Canadian  Investors,  Ltd.,  are 
official  brokers  for  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment at  Halifax  for  the  exchange  of 
foreign  money  for  immigrants  entering 
the  Dominion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  firm's  business  is  that  devoted  to  the 
financing  of  sound  mercantile,  industrial, 
and  public  utilities  which  are  in  active 
operation    but   require    additional     capital 
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for  the  extension  of  business.  For  in- 
vesting clients'  money  in  securities  of 
this  nature  tlie  lirni  nialces  a  fixed  charge 
whicli  covers  tlie  investigation  of  all 
companies  in  which  the  money  is  placed  : 
in  the  event  of  these  investigations  proving 
in  any  wav  unsatisfactory  no  business  en- 
sues. The  investigations  are  very  thorough, 
and  include  not  merely  an  examination  of 
all  records,  the  condition  of  properties,  a 
complete  checking  of  inventories  and  a 
careful    auditing   of   accounts,   but  a   close 


CRANSTON,   STUDD   &    CO. 

The  real  esl.Ue,  loans,  bonds,  and  stock 
business  now  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Cranston,  Sludd  &  Co.  was  originally 
established  in  ii^75  by  the  late  John 
Kaylor.  In  1904,  owing  to  a  change  of 
partners,  the  business  was  known  as  Studd 
&  Co.,  and  the  present  title  was  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  1913,  when  Mr.  W.  D. 
Cranston  joined  forces  with  Mr.  R.  F. 
Studd,  one  of  the  partners  of  Studd  & 
Co.,  in  taking  over  the  business. 


gage.  The  firm's  financial  business  in- 
cludes transactions  in  bonds  issued  by 
industrial  and  other  corporations  vielding 
from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

Both  partners  are  Canadians,  Mr. 
Cranston  hailing  from  Owen  Sound. 
Out.,  while  Mr.  Studd  was  born  at 
Halifax.  The  former  has  had  twelve 
years'  experience  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, including  a  lengthy  period  in 
Western  Canada.  Mr.  Studd  has  been 
in   tlie    business   for  three    years,  and   has 


SOME    PROMINENT    BUSINESS    MEN    OF    HALIFAX, 
r,  J.  C-  Mackintosh.    2.  W    D,  CRANbTO\.     v  1"H\  \V.  Kei.  vn.    4.  W    II.  WKriiiiunv.    5-  Jxmk^  P.  Fmkhanks,    6,  Roukkt  K.  H  \kuis.  K.C.  D.C  L.    7.  H.  K.  Silvek. 
.s    Km;oK  D  HiLLis     .1.  JoMX  E.  Ft RXEss.    10,  M,  u.  Ckowej.l.    II.  H.  H.  Bligh.    12    H.  McK.  MlCai.i.im.    13.  .a.  BorTii.iKK.    ij.  .A.  H.  Whitman.    15.  F.  B.  McCikdy. 


inquiry  into  the  record  and  abilities  of 
the  managing  officers.  No  company  is 
accepted  as  a  fit  investment  unless  it  has 
shown  an  average  annual  profit  of  at  least 
$50,000  for  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  John  \V.  Regan,  the  president  and 
manager,  is  a  native  of  Halifax,  and  has 
had  over  ten  years'  experience  of  invest- 
ments and  finance  in  Halifax  and  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia. 


The  firni  specializes  in  the  better  class 
of  city  property,  both  business  and  resi- 
dential, buying  and  selling  on  belialf  of 
its  many  clients,  and  also  undertaking 
the  investment  of  money  in  first  mort- 
gages. The  latter  yields  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  on  large  amounts,  perfect  security 
being  ensured  by  advancing  on  each 
property  a  sum  equal  to  not  more  than 
50  or  70  per  cent,  of  its  value  and 
effecting  insurance  in  favour  of  the 
mortgagee    for    tlie   amount    of    the    inort- 
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made   a   special   study   of   values  and  the 
trend  of  development  in  Halifax. 


CROWELL  BROS. 

As  importers  of  hardware  and  ship 
chandlery  the  firm  of  Crow^ell  Bros,  of 
Halifax  have  been  established  since  1892, 
and  have  built  up  a  large  business  in  high- 
grade  commodities. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Mr.  M.  (). 
Crowell,  who  is    still    the    sole    proprietor, 
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although  from  iSijy  lo  ii)o'i  he  h:ul  (lit- 
help,  as  psriiier,  of  his  brother,  Mr.  1..  II. 
Crowcll.  This  gentleman  died  in  tlie  latter 
vear,  and  the  entire  care  of  the  Inisiness 
agiin  devolved  upoa  Mr.  M.  O.  Crowell. 

While  the  linn  place  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  suoh  stores  as  builders'  supplies, 
mechanics'  tools,  ammunition  and  arms, 
bicyc'cs,  and  nwny  other  wares  on  the 
market,  they  arc  also  well  known  as  the 
agents  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  prominent 
I-;ngli>h  lirm  of  \V.  H.  Dick  »"*  Co.  As 
sole  representatives  in  the  province  for 
this  lirm.  Messrs.  Crowell  Bros,  have  been 
able  10  capture  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Ir.ide  in  engine  oils,  the  particular 
commoditv  for  which  Messrs.  Dick  & 
Co.  are  renowned,  while  the  firm  also 
handle,  as  exclusive  agents  in  Xova  Sooli.i, 
the  anli-fouling  paints  manufactured  by 
the  Dick's  Composition  Company.  The 
"  Huudv"  colour  paints  sold  by  the  lirm 
are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hli:ndcll, 
Speuce  &  Co.,  of  Hull  and  London,  for 
whom  Messrs.  Crowell  Bros,  act  as  agents 
in  connection  with  another  Halifax  linn. 
Tliev  arc  also  extensive  agents  in  Halifax 
to  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  of 
Montreal,  paint  manufacturers,  the  New 
Jersey  Copper  Paint  Company,  Jersey  City, 
L'.S..\,  and  the  North  British  Rubber 
Companv,  of  Kdinburgh,  Scotland,  as  well 
as  being  importers  of  the  white  lead  manu- 
factured bv  Burrell  &  Co.,  London,  and 
many     other     British-made     commodities. 

There  are  also  carried  largo  supplies  of 
fishermen's  nets,  lines,  twines,  cordage, 
cotton  and  hemp  canvas,  wire  rigging, 
ropes,  hawsers,  anchors  and  chains.  The 
firm's  premises  consist  of  two  buildings  of 
four  stories  each  and  measuring  48  by  70 
ft.,  together  with  various  warehouses  on  the 
adjoining  wharf.  The  markets  are  situated 
almost  entirely  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
three  travellers  covering  the  ground 
completely. 

Mr.  M.  O.  Crowcll  is  a  native  of 
Shelburne  County,  N.S.,  and  w-as  first 
associated  with  the  hardware  business  in 
1881.  He  is  an  ex-president  of  the 
Maritime  Wholesale  Hardware  Association, 
and  serves  on  the  Hardware  Committee  of 
the  Halifax  I^oard  of  Trade. 


THE  EASTERN  TRUST  COMPANY 
Bv  the  authority  of  Cliapter  84,  Acts  of 
Parliament   of  Canada.  56  Victoria,   1893, 
there  was  incorporated  The  Eastern  Trust 


Companv,  a  powerful  syndic.ile  Ih.il  lias 
established  its  headquarters  in  the  famon< 
Canadian  port  of  Halifax. 

Tlie  citizens  of  Canada  have  been  quick 
to  realize  the  advantages  offered  by  a  ti  vist 
company  of  this  nature  over  the  individual 
trustee  and  executor,  not  merely  in  the 
lessened  risk  of  fraud,  but  in  the  avoidance 
of  risks  and  del.iys  incident  to  the  death  of 
a  trustee  and  the  elleclive  management 
which  usually  produces  .1  more  substantial 
rate  of  interest  in  conjunction  with  com- 
plete security.  Consequently  The  Kastern 
Trust  Company,  backed  by  one  of  the 
strongest  directorates  in  Canada,  found 
no  ditliculty  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  and,  having  gained  it,  in  keeping 
it.  Business  has  increased  consistently  and 
rapidly,  and  at  no  time  has  the  company 
experienced  any  reverse  or  suffered  any 
financial  loss.  The  past  few  years  have 
proved  especially  prosperous,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  comparative 
statement : — 


eminent  Inisimss  nu'n  wlHl^e  ii.iims  are 
synonvmous  wilh  conniuici.il  progress  and 
solidity. 

tW 

FURNESS,   WITHY    &    CO. 

Tile  ll.ihl.i.\  lii.uii.il  lit  ^\\^^  l.iiiums  ship- 
building and  shipping  linn  of  Kurness, 
Wilhy  iS:  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  esl.ihiished  in  1895, 
and  is  now  under  llie  manageiiRiil  of  a 
member  of  Iht'  l-'uniess  I'^imilv,  Mi.  juliii  K. 
l-'urness. 

Tlie  firm  is  the  lesiiU  ol  an  aiii.ilg.iina- 
tion  of  IIk-  inleresis  of  Mi.  Chrislnplu-r 
Kurness  (the  l.itc  Lord  h'linu-ss)  with  those 
of  Kdward  Withy  iS:  Co.  in  the  eiglities. 
Mr.  Kurness  had  been  engaged  since  1873 
in  building  up  a  shipbroking,  chartering, 
and  forwarding  business,  while  Messrs. 
I'xKvard  Wilhy  &  Co.  liad  long  been  ino- 
muient  in  the  shipbuilding  trade.  Condi- 
tions favoured  a  coalition  of  interests,  and 
the  lirm  of  Fuincss,  Withy  iS:  Co.,  Ltd.,  was 
establislied  willi  a  capital  of  £"700,000  pro- 
vided entirely  by  the  partners.     Since  then 


Dec.  .iisl. 

Capil.ll 
Subscribed. 

P.-ii<l-up 
Capital. 

Dollars 

Kcservu. 
Dollars 

Xc! 

I'rolits 

Dollais, 

.\innunl  of  Kstatcs 
held  111  Trust. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1893 
1898 

I  lO.OOO.CO 
200,000.00 

26,400.00 
50,000.00 

Nil 
Nil 

979-13 
7,862.00 

41,860.00 

1,222,384.29 

1903 
1908 

250,000,00 
600,000.00 

125,000.00 
473.862.82 

I2,OOO.CO 
35,000.00 

11,425.10 

39,27413 

1.938,942.52 
6,550,908.00 

I912 

I  ,O00,C0O.00 

747,800.00 

1  '39,340.00 

''\3-33i-34 

15,000,000.00 

line  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
business  conducted  by  The  Eastern  Trust 
Company,  and  one  to  whicli  undoubtedly 
very  much  of  its  success  has  been  due,  is 
the  rigour  with  which  all  investments  of  a 
speculative    nature    have    been    eschewed. 

In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  company  obtained  its  charter, 
and  its  fulfilment  is  strictly  enforced. 
There  is  ample  room  in  Canada  for  sane 
investment,  and  against  the  few  fortunate 
individuals  who  have  become  wealthy  from 
reckless  speculation  must  be  placed  the 
many  who  have  ventured  their  all  and 
lost  it.  The  most  careful  scrutiny  is  applied 
to  all  investments  by  the  general  manager, 
Mr.  B.  A.  Weston,  who  as  organizer  of 
the  company  has  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  policy  which  governs  its  actions. 
Mr.  Weston  is  supported  by  an  excep- 
tionally strong  board  of  directors,  on  which 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  both  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  appear,  in  addition 
to  the  presidents  of  two  important  banks, 
many  bank  directors,  and  a  number  of 
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the  firm  has  adopted  a  policy  of  steady  but 
continuous  expansion,  and  to-day  is  able 
to  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  the  ocean- 
carrying  trade.  The  fieet  consists  of  86 
steamers,  with  a  total  carrying  capacity 
of  415,266  tons,  while  a  controlling  interest 
is  held  in  other  companies  possessing  108 
steamers  of  375,122  tons  in  all.  In  addi- 
tion Kurness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  in- 
terested in  over  40  liiglily  important 
enterprises  in  Great  Britain,  iiichidiiig 
lighting  and  elevator  concerns,  ship  pro- 
visioning and  outfitting  businesses,  marine 
insurance  companies  and  railways. 

Tlie  capital  of  the  company  to-day  con- 
sists of  £.'3,500,000,  the  total  reserves  amount 
to  ;^75o,ooo,  and  the  assets  to  £75,477,240. 
The  head  offices  are  at  West  Hartlepool, 
and  branches  have  been  established  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Cardiff,  and  Liverpool 
in  England  and  Wales ;  at  New  York, 
Newport,  and  Boston  in  the  United  States  ; 
at  Montreal  and  Halifax  in  Canada  ;  and  St. 
John's  in  Newfoundland. 

In    addition    to    a    vast    fleet   of   cargo 


I-  Offices,  Water  Street.  Halifax. 


FURNESS,    WITHY    &    CO.,    HALIFAX. 

3.  .\  Portion  of  the  Company's  Wharves  at  Halifax. 


3.  Ix  the  Park,  Halifax. 
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stiMMUiN  ir.uiiiij;  pi  oiiiisiuoii^ly  ;ill  over 
Ihc  worlil,  Kiuiu'ss,  Withy  i"i  Co.,  Ltd., 
mnintain  rej;iilar  services  between  London 
and  St.  John,  N.H.,  and  Hahfa.x,  N.S.. 
Liverpool,  HaHfax,  and  St.  John's,  NK., 
London  and  Virjjinia,  U.S..\..  London  .nul 
I'hiladelpliia,  Liverpool  and  Boston,  Lei  III 
and  Baltimore,  front  Middlesborou};li  and 
Lcith  to  Philadelpliia  and  Hahiniore,  Mon- 
treal and  Hull,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  oidy 
as  carriers  tliat  Kurness,  Withy  &  Co.  now 
operate  nnder  their  own  name  ;  their  ship- 
building business  is  conducted  by  Irvines 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Docks  Company,  Ltd., 
an  undertaking  of  which  Furncss,  Withv  \- 
Co.,  Ltd.,  hold  the  entire  capital. 

Mr.  John  E.  Furness,  the  man.iger  of  the 
Halif.ix  branch,  was  born  in  Sweden.  He 
commenced  his  business  career  with  the 
tirm  of  Furness.  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
their  West  Hartlepool  office,  where  he 
remained  lor  two  years.  This  was  followed 
by  si.\  years  spent  as  manager  of  the  freight 
department  in  the  London  ofticc,  and  in 
1904  Mr.  Furness  took  up  the  position  of 
assistmt  manager  of  the  Halifax  branch. 
A  ye.ir  later  he  assumed  control  of  the 
duties  of  chief  executive,  and  is  now 
managing  director  of  the  firm's  Canadian 
business. 

.Although  Mr.  Furness  has  never  been 
actively  connected  with  any  other  firm 
than  that  of  Furncss,  Withy  &  Co..  his 
.services  have  been  frequently  sought  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  British  Maritime  Trust,  Ltd.,  and 
is  connected  with  many  of  the  leading 
institutions  in  Halifax  and  the  surround- 
ing district. 

HILLIS   AND   SONS,   LTD. 

The  visitor  to  Halifax  cannot  have  failed 
to  notice  the  office  and  showrooms  of 
Hillis  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  which  are  situated 
on  Hollis  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness quarter  of  the  city.  Here  are  con- 
tained a  wide  selection  of  their  popular 
line  of  Richmond  stoves  and  ranges,  hot- 
air  furnaces,  and  heating  stoves. 

These  goods  are  manufactured  in  the 
firm's  factory  at  Richmond,  a  suburb  of 
the  city,  where  they  also  make  architectural 
casting  and  steel  structural  work,  such 
as  stairwaj's,  columns,  fire  escapes,  etc. 
The  various  buildings  cover  an  area  of 
300  by  200  ft.,  and  about  100  men  arc 
constantly  employed.  The  goods  arc 
mainly  sold  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


riie  business  w.i>  oiigin.illv  osl.lllll^hed 
ill  lS(>5  .it  Hridgetown  by  Mr.  James  Hillis. 
A  move  was  made  to  Halifax  in  1875,  ami 
in  1904  the  firm  was  incorporated  with  an 
authorized  c.ipilal  of  8100,000.  Mr.  James 
Hillis,  who  still  directs  the  destinies  of  the 
business  in  the  capacity  of  president,  is 
a  ii.itive  of  St.  John,  N.H.  His  .sons, 
l-'iank  D.  Hillis.  the  vice-president,  and 
Messrs.  Cieorge  B.  and  James  B.  Hillis. 
hail  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  constitute  the 
reuiaiiiiiig  members  of  the  fiini. 

;«? 

J.   C.    MACKINTOSH    &    CO. 

The  conserv.itism  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished Maritime  Province  investors  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  widened  its  scope  in 
recent  years.  Without  neglecting  worthy 
local  issues,  capital  has  been  sent  abroad 
and  not  without  advantage  ;  for  some  of 
the  most  prosperous  traction,  power,  and 
other  industrial  corporations  in  Canada 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  continent 
owe  their  inception  and  development  to 
the  brains  and  capital  of  the  .Maritime 
Provinces. 

Foremost  in  the  provision  of  facilities 
for  trading  in  such  securities  at  home  and 
abroad  is  the  investment  and  stock-broker- 
age house  of  J.  C.  Mackintosh  iS:  Co., 
of  Halifax.  Founded  in  1S73  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Mackintosh,  the  present  senior 
partner,  the  business  is  one  of  the  oldest 
established  in  Canada,  and  has  alvv.iys 
been  conducted  in  a  conservative  yet 
progressive  waj',  and  a  speciality  made 
of  high-grade  investment  securities. 

The  stock  department  is  also  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  business.  The  firm  arc 
members  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange, 
and  have  private  wire  connections  between 
all  their  offices  and  the  leading  Canadian 
and  American  stock  exchanges.  With 
head  offices  in  the  firm's  own  building 
at  Halifax — a  fine  stone  structure  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  financial  district — offices  are 
likewise  maintained  at  St.  John,  Montreal, 
New  Glasgow,  and  FYedcricton. 

In  IQ06  was  formed  the  partnership 
which  exists  at  present  under  the  title  of 
J.  C.  Mackintosh  &  Co.,  the  members 
being  Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh,  his  son,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Mackintosh,  who  has  had  an  excel- 
lent training  in  the  business,  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Wood,  who  was  formerl)-  a  practising 
barrister,  and  for  eight  years  manager  of 
the  Xova  Scotia  Provincial  Exhibition. 
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Mr.  J.  (.  .  Mackintosh  was  an  alderman 
of  ll.ilif.ix  for  five  years,  and  was  niavor 
of  that  city  for  three  terms.  In  the  l.illn- 
office  he  was  instrumental  in  cli.iMginj;  the 
system  of  assessments  and  civic  aceounliug, 
receiving  a  special  resolution  of  apprecia- 
tion from  the  cily  council.  .\1  jireseiil  he 
is  president  of  I  he  Starr  Mannlacluring 
Company,  vice-presiilent  of  the  l'",astern 
Canada  Savings  and  Loan  Company,  and 
interested  .is  direelm-  and  otherwise  in  a 
large  number  of  industrial  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

MATTHEWS,  WRIGHTSON    REALTY,  LTD. 

The  real  estate  firm  at  Halifax,  N.S., 
operating  as  Matthews,  Wrightson  Realty, 
Ltd.,  is  subsidiary  to  Matthews,  Wrightson 
&  Co.  (Canada),  Lid.,  financial  and  in- 
surance brokers,  who  are  wiflelv  known 
throughout  the  Dominion  and  in  the 
fin.incial  centres  in  \cvv  'S'ork  and  London. 
The  parent  company  has  been  established 
for  some  years,  and  does  an  extensive 
business  in  its  offices  at  Montreal,  Toronto, 
and  Winnipeg,  while  thiough  its  branches 
in  London  and  New  York  much  British 
and  American  money  finds  its  way  into  the 
Canadian  field. 

Matthews,  Wrightson  Realty,  Ltd.,  have 
only  been  incorporated  at  Halifax  since 
March  1913,  and  have  an  authorized  capital 
of  $100,000.  Nevertheless,  aided  by  the 
reputation  of  the  older  company  and  the 
experience  and  connection  of  the  managing 
director,  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis,  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  has  already  been 
transacted.  The  company  handles  real 
estate  in  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  concentrates  its  attention  prin- 
cipally on  the  cily  of  Halifax,  where  it 
deals  in  both  business  and  residential 
properties.  The  sale  of  subdivisions  is 
also  undertaken  provided  the  lots  are 
situated  within  such  a  distance  of  the  city 
limits  that  they  are  likely  to  be  utilized  for 
building  purposes  within  a  reasonable 
period.  The  purchase  and  re-sale  of  city 
properties  is  conducted  mainly  on  behalf 
of  clients,  and  in  cases  where  properties 
are  purchased  for  renting  purposes  the 
company  undertakes  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  many  details  connected  with 
such  transactions,  making  an  inclusive 
charge  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  for 
their  services. 

Loans  on  first  mortgage  constitute  an 
important  hr.inch  of  the  business.      Money 


NOVA    SCOTIAN    PROPERTIES    HANDLED    BY    McCALLUMS,    LTD. 

I.  CHhKKY  Picking,  Hilllkkst  okluakd,  Kentville.  2.  Wuuddlkn  Farm.  Kentville. 

3.  Barrels  ok  Gkavexstein  Apples  ox  Joseph  Kimmax's  Farm.  Lakeville.  N.S.  4  axd  5.  Kesidextial  Property. 
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i>  iMii\  .ni\,im.iu  I'll  ['n'l'irty  vvilliiii  llic 
cily  limits  wliicli  can  be  readily  supervised 
by  the  company,  and  only  50  per  cenl.  of 
its  value  is  loaned.  The  rale  of  interest 
vjirics  from  ft  to  8  per  cent.,  and  it  i>  a 
condition  of  sncli  loans  that  the  properly  be 
insured  in  favour  of  the  morlgayees.  In 
addition  to  their  real  estate  and  mortgage 
business  the  company  act  as  the  sole 
representatives  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
London  Mutual  Kire  Insunmcc  Company. 

Mr.  J.  \V.  Willis,  the  managing  director, 
is  a  native  of  Xew  nriinswick,  but  has 
resided  in  Halifax  for  over  twenty  years. 
For  the  s;ime  length  of  time  he  was  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business,  and  has  also  had 
five  years"  experience  in  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Halifax.  He  is  keenly  interested 
in  military  matters,  and  w'as  formerly  a 
m.njor  in  the  ist  Regiment  of  Canadian 
Artillery. 

McCALLUMS.    LTD. 

Recognized  as  the  largest  dealers  in 
improved  farms  in  Canada,  McCallunis, 
Ltd.,  have  been  operating  as  an  incor- 
porated company  since  July  1909.  The 
business  was  established  four  years  earlier, 
however,  when  Mr.  \V.  D.  McCallum  first 
turned  his  attention  to  farm  property. 
I'pon  incorporation  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  Mr.  McCallum  became  president 
of  the  new  organization,  the  headquarters 
of  which  are  at  Halifax.  Mr.  H.  McK. 
McCallum  became  manager,  and  under 
the  energetic  direction  of  these  two  gentle- 
men branches  are  opened  at  Truro, 
Windsor,  Wolfville,  Kentville,  Canning, 
Middleton,  .Xnnapolis,  Digby,  New  Glas- 
gow, Steviacke,  Sidney,  and  Arichat,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  formation  of  these  branches  and  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  company 
has  nearly  1,500  farms  of  a  total  value  of 
§4.000,000  on  its  books  arc  the  best  illus- 
trations of  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
has  progressed.  In  one  year  alone  farms 
to  the  value  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  were  sold,  in  addition  to  sundry 
transactions  in  city  and  suburban  business 
and  residential  properties.  The  catalogue 
which  the  company  issues  is  of  substantial 
proportions  and  gives  the  precise  acreage 
of  each  farm  and  its  situation,  the  size  of 
the  buildings,  the  actual  vield  in  past  vcars, 
the  price,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner,  so  that  intending  purchasers  can 
deal   direct    if    desirable.     There    is    also 


included  a  note  as  to  the  educ.iliiMi.il  .uul 
religions  facilities  of  the  district  in  which 
the  farm  is  situated. 

Two  extracts  from  this  dialogue  will 
serve  to  describe  the  average  class  of  I. inn 
h.indled  by  the  company  and  give  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  revenue  that  may  In- 
expected.  One  is  a  farm  of  i_^5  acre^. 
situated  _^  miles  from  Truro,  for  which  .1 
price  of  83,01x1  is  asked.  This  amount, 
however,  need  not  be  paid  in  full  at  llie 
time  of  purchase.  Most  of  the  farms,  in 
fact,  are  sold  "  on  terms,"  that  is  to  s.iy,  a 
portion  of  the  purchase  price  is  paid  when 
the  transaction  is  made  and  the  balance  in 
tlie  form  of  a  morlg.age  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  farm  in  iiuestion  contains  a 
house  of  seven  rooms,  two  good  barns  and 
a  good  well.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wire 
fence  and  is  furnished  with  the  usual  small 
appurtenances.  In  1913  tliere  was  pro- 
duced ()o  tons  of  timothy  and  clover  of 
the  best  quality,  valued  at  least  at  810 
per  ton  ;  1,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,000 
bushels  of  roots,  and  450  bushels  of  oats, 
valued  at  about  45  cents  per  bushel.  The 
company  estimates  that  after  allowing  for 
operating  expenses  a  purchaser  would 
make  a  profit  during  the  first  year  equal 
to  the  amount  he  had  invested. 

The  second  farm  is  situated  in  Col- 
chester County  and  comprises  80  acres. 
.Vbout  one-third  of  this  acreage  is-  under 
cultivation,  one-third  consists  of  pasturage, 
and  the  remainder  of  timber.  The  build- 
ings include  a  6-roomed  house,  a  double 
barn,  a  sheep  baru,  and  a  pig  house.  This 
is  a  dairy  farm,  and,  in  1913,  15  tons  of  hav 
were  grown  as  fodder  for  the  cows.  .A 
small  orchard,  containing  25  fruit-trees, 
yielded  20  barrels  of  fruit.  Tlie  price 
asked  is  8750,  less  than  Sio  an  acre,  and 
the  lowest  at  which  unimproved  land 
distantly  situated  from  a  town  or  railway 
could  be  obtained  in  Western  Canada. 

Mr.  H.  McK.  McCallum  is  ,1  native  of 
Truro,  N.S.,  w-ho  spent  two  years  in 
Western  Canada.  He  is  but  one  of  the 
many  Eastern  Canadians  who  give  the 
West  a  trial  and  return  to  their  native 
heath  convinced  that  the  chances  there 
are  no  less  inviting  than  on  the  prairies. 
He  now  holds  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  company. 


MARITIME    TELEGRAPH    AND    TELE- 
PHONE  COMPANY,   LTD. 

While    the    telephone   system    of   Great 


Hrilain  is  uiuki  the  control  of  tin-  Inipi-ii.il 
(iovernmenl,  a  dilfeieut  arrangi-nUMl  pie- 
vails  in  Canad.i.  In  only  two  .>(  tin- 
provinces  has  the  telephone  lurn  l.ilaii 
over  by  the  Provincial  (Jovii  inmnl  :  In 
other  cases  it  is  owned  and  inaii.iged  by 
piiv.ile  enterprise.  In  Nova  Scotia  the 
Miiilinii'  Ttlegi.ipli  aii<l  TeU'iihone  Coni- 
p.my,  1.1(1  .  oper.ilcs  llu-  li.k'pli(ine  system, 
and  fuHils  .1  similar  funclion  in  I'lince 
l''.dward  Isl.ind  under  Ihe  nanu-  nl  llir 
Telephone  Cdinp.iiiy  of  I'rince  ImIw.ikI 
M.ukI. 

The  tomp.iny  was  incorporiile-l  in  iijio, 
.uid  is  an  .imalgamation  of  a  niiinbei-  of 
small  companies  which  operaletl  in  different 
parts  of  the  province.  These  companies 
included  the  Kaslern  Telephone  Company, 
the  Inverness  and  Victoria  Telephone  Com- 
pany, and  the  Union  Telephone  Company, 
which  controlled  the  system  in  Cape 
Hretoii  :  IIk-  Nova  Scotia  Tekphone  Com- 
pany, the  Anligonish  and  Sherbrooke 
Telephone  Company,  the  New  Cumberland 
Telephone  Company,  the  Parrsboroiigli 
Shore  Telephone  Company,  the  Valley 
Telephone  Company,  the  (Jueen's  County 
Telephone  Company,  the  Maitlaiid  Tck- 
plione  Company,  the  Yarmouth  Telephone 
Company,  and  the  Yarmouth  Amaig.imated 
Telephone  Company,  all  of  which  were 
operating  in  Nova  Scotia. 

No  little  labour  was  involved  in  the 
amalgamation  of  so  many  companies,  but 
this  has  been  more  tlian  justified  by  the 
greater  efficiency  and  convenience  arising 
from  a  central  control.  The  headquarters 
were  established  at  Halifax  and  the  original 
capital  fixed  at  #500,000.  This  has  since 
been  increased  to  $1,000,000  of  6  per  cent, 
preferred  stock  and  $850,000  common 
stock,  while  there  have  also  been  issued 
$1,500,000  6  per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable 
at  30  years,  of  which  $319,400  remains  in 
the  treasury. 

The  company  maintains  18,000  stations 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  about  1,800  on  I'rince 
Kdward  Island.  There  are  also  about 
2,400  stations  maintained  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  short  farmers'  lines, 
which,  though  operated  by  the  company, 
are  not  owned  by  them.  The  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  various  systems  is 
approximately  18,000,  the  city  of  Halifax 
alone  accounting  for  about  4,500. 

The  company  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Winfield,  who  was  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  Telephone  Company  from  the 
year  1891   until   it  was  taken  over  by  the 
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Maritime  Company,  of  which  ho  hocame 
inaiiajliT  in  iqii.  Mi.  Winlk-ld  is  a  native 
of  Derby.  Kngland,  and  came  to  Canada  in 

The  president  and  vice-president,  Messrs. 
S.  M.  Brookfield  and  O.  K.  Smith,  respec- 
tivelv.  are  both  natives  of  llahfax. 

THE    MARITIME   TRUST   CORPORATION 

I'lie     .Maritime     Trust    Corporation     was 
orjjani/ed    by   a   special   .\ct  of   tlie  Xova 
Scotia    Legislature    passed    in    May    u)ii, 
anil    granted    full    powers    in    accordance 
with    the   .Vet  jiovernint;   trust  companies. 
With    hcadqu.irters    in    the    prosperous 
citv    of     Halifax    and     branch     olTices    al 
Yarmouth.  N.S.,  the    M.nilime    Trust  Cor- 
poration enjoys  the  contidcncc  of  a  very 
large  circle  of  clients,  who  not  only  place 
their   ordinary    investments   in    its    hands 
but   entrust   to   its   nian.agement    the   pro- 
ceeds of   life   insurance  policies    and   the 
execution   of   wills.     Its   services  are   also 
solicited     by    philanthropists    who    desire 
that     their      favourite      institution      shall 
continue  to  receive  their  financial  support 
when    thev    themselves    are     dead.     The 
investment     of     funds     is    an     importa-it 
feature  of  the  corporation's  activities,  and 
large   sums  are   continually   being    placed 
in    first   mortgages   on    city    properties    at 
54   per   cent.  net.     The   corporation,  it   is 
worthy    of    notice,    guarantees    both     the 
safety  of   the   principal   and  the  payment 
of  the  interest. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  tlic 
Hon.  G.  E.  Faulkner,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief  execu- 
tive duties,  however,  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Burrill,  the  managing  director. 
Mr.  Burrill  is  a  native  of  Yarmouth,  X.S., 
and  from  ii)o8  to  iqi';  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  Yarmouth  Light  and  Power 
Companv,  a  corporation  which  not  only 
supplies  light  and  power  to  the  town,  but 
also  operates  the  electric  tramway.  During 
his  period  of  office  Mr.  Burrill  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
water  power  of  the  town  and  the  in- 
auguration of  its  electric-lighting  system. 
Mr  Burrill  has  also  been  identified  witli 
the  promoting  or  reorganization  of  the 
-Amherst  Foundry  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Minards  Liniment  Company,  Ltd  ,  the 
Charlottetown  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
other  successful  corporations.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Taylor,  formerly  witli   the   Royal   Bank  of 


Canada  and  the  Bank  ot  New  Brunswick, 
is  secretary  of  the  Maritime  'Trust 
Corporation. 

NORTH   ATLANTIC   FISHERIES,   LTD. 

The  lishing  b.uiks  oil   llie  to.ist  ol    N'ov.i 
Scotia  antl  Newfoundland  have  long  been 
famous,  and  bv  reason  both  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  lisli  are  among  the  best 
in    the    worl<l.      To    (.onvert    llie     I'ish     iiilo 
food    and    to   distiibiite    them    not    merely 
in  the  markets  of  Eastern  Canada  but  else- 
where, many  small    firms   and    not   a   few 
large     corporations     have     been     formed. 
Foremost    among    the    latter    class  is  the 
North  Atlantic   Fisheries,  Ltd.,  which  was 
incorporated   in    ii)i2    with    a    capital    of 
Si,ooo,ooo,    half  of    wliich   is  in    tlie    form 
of  7  per  cent,  preferred   cumulative  slock 
and    half   as    common    stock.     When    the 
company    was    incorporated     ^500,000    of 
preferred  and  9501.000  common  was  issued. 
The  company  was  formed    to  lake  over 
tlie  Halifax  Cold  Storage  Company,  which 
was  established    at     Halifax     in    i(p6    by 
Mr.  .-Vrthur  Boutilier.     The  purpose   of  tlic 
Halifax   Cold    Storage    Company    was    to 
supply  cold   storage   room   at   Halifax   for 
the  produce  and  provision  trade   and  bait 
for  fishermen,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  a  fresli 
fish   and   provision    business.     The    North 
.\tlantic    Fisheries,    Ltd.,   have   taken   over 
all    the  branches  of  the  business,  and  with 
the  aid  of  their  larger  capital  are  extending 
tlic    plants   and    increasing    tlie   yt>lunie  of 
trade.     Curing  and   canning  factories  have 
been  built  and   general   merchandise  such 
as  is  commonly  used  by  fishermen  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  commodities  in  which 
the  compan}'  deals. 

The  company's  property  includes  two 
wharves  at  Halifax  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  their  requirements  and  are 
connected  with  warehouses,  a  cold  storage 
plant,  a  boilei-housc,  and  engine-room. 
These  plants  are  modern  in  construction, 
but  the  increased  sales  of  the  company 
make  additions  continually  necessary. 
There  is  also  a  cold  storage  and  fish- 
curing  plant  at  Fort  Hawkesbury,  which  is 
well  situated  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
daily  supplies  of  fresh  fish  and  delivering 
these  fish  inland  to  the  consumer  in  the 
best  condition.  It  is  intended  to  double 
the  capacity  of  this  latter  plant.  At  pre- 
sent the  company's  plants  are  able  to  handle 
20,000,000  lb.  of  fish  per  annum. 

Since  the  business  was  first  organized  by 


Ml.  Boiililur  its  growth  has  been  steadv 
and  persistent,  and  the  following  figniis 
show  the  annual  sales  up  in  lln  lime 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  tlir  Xoilli 
Allantic  l-'isheries,  Lt<l. 


\t-.ir  eiulliiii 
April  30,  i()07 

it)o8       ... 

IDIO 
hill 
\i)l2 
11)1.-? 
11)1) 


DiilhirH. 
1 1)  1, 1)43. (J  I 
186,262.30 
2^1,665.71 

V>i,W)S.4.| 

.17.V939..'?" 
47.v<M.^')' 

.S75.27''-.S7 
76<;,74«.2(; 


Mr.  Boutilier,  the  fouiuler  of  the  ll.ilif;ix 
Cold  Storage  Company,  has  accepltd  Ilie 
post  of  president  and  general  inaiiager  of 
the  new  company.  He  is  a  native  of 
Halifax,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
fish  tr.ule  since  lie  fir-'l  i-nleied  the  woilil 
of  commerce  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
a  firm  of  wholesale  and  rel.iil  butchers. 
He  is  the  largest  shaiehiildi,-!  in  Hie  N'orlli 
.Vtlantic  l'"isheries,  Ltd.,  and  is  inlerestud 
financially  in  various  other  corporations 
in  Halifax,  while  as  an  ardent  student 
of  all  civic  affairs  his  name  is  closely 
associated  with  municipal  developments. 

?«? 

ROBIN,  JONES,    AND   WHITMAN.   LTD. 

In     tlie    transactions    of    the    company 

known  as  Robin,  Jones,  and  Whilinan,  Ltd., 

of    Halifax,    N.S.,   is   clearly   reflected   the 

advance     that     has     taken    place    in    tlie 

development  of  Canada's  fishing  industry. 

.Mtliough    Robin,   Jones,  and  Whitman, 

Ltd.,    was   only   incorporated    as   such    in 

1910,   the   company    may    be    said    to   be 

one   of   very   old    associations.      It    is    an 

amalgamation    of     the     C.    Robin    Collas 

Company,  Ltd.,  A.  G.  Jones  &  Co.,  and  the 

Atlantic     Fisheries     Company,    Ltd.     The 

former  of  these  al  least  was  as  well  known 

as  any  other  individual  Canadian  enterprise, 

for  it  has  been  in  existence  almost   since 

the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It 

w-as   founded  in    1766    by   Charles   Robin, 

a   native    of    the    island    of    Jersey,    who 

inaugurated  trading  and  fishing  operations 

at    Faspcbiac    on    the   Gaspe   coast.    The 

business   was   gradually   enlarged    until  it 

included    establishments   along   the   entire 

coast  of  Gaspe,    the   north    shore    of    the 

Gulf  of  St.   Lawrence,  Cape    Breton,  and 

Caraquetand  Sliippegan  in  New  Brunswick. 

To-day   there   are  30   fishing   and  trading 

establishnients,  including  the  headquarters 
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I.  Exhibit  at  Tokoxto  ExHiBinox.  lyij. 


NORTH    ATLANTIC    FISHERIES,    LTD,,    HALIFAX. 

2.  1-isiicrKiNc.  RiHiM,  3   Vessei.s  at  Hai.iiax  Pikr.  4.  1,400,000  Krozk.v  Herrings  in  Colo  Storage. 

5.  Hakhouu  View — Halifax  Pi  ant. 
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ROBIN,    JONES,    AND    WHITMAN,    LTD.,    HALIFAX,    N.S. 

I.  A  Portion  of  Halifax  Wharf.  2.  One  of  the  Develops! e.\t  Stores,  G.^spk.  Qlebec. 

3   FisHiN<^  Flfet  and  Establishment  .vr  Granii  Kiver,  G.aspe  Coixty,  m-KHEc.  4   Fish-drvixg  Establishment  at  Malbaif,  ni  ebec, 

5.  Fish  Drvixg  ox  the  Beach  at  Perce,  Qiebec. 
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at  Halifax,  24  brandies  in  the  province  of 
(  iiiebec,  Caraquet  in  the  province  of  New 
r.nuiswick,  Eastern  Harbour  and  Ingonish 
in  Cape  Breton,  and  Annapolis  and  Luncn- 
bL-rg  in  Nova  Scotia.  For  over  a  cenlury 
the  company's  trade  mark  "C.R.C."  has 
liL-en  the  standard  in  the  Soiitli  Brazil  iish 
liadc,  to  which  conntry  about  half  its 
exports  of  fish  goes.  Dry  and  pieUled  fi>h 
ire  extensively  sliipped  to  the  Kuropean 
nid  West  India  markets. 

.\lthough  not  so  well  known  as  the  C. 
Koliin  Collas  Company,  the  other  two  lirms 
that  complete  the  amalgamation  are  not 
without  importance.  The  firm  of  A.  G.  Jones 
iS:  Co.  was  established  in  1835  and  swelled 
tlie  new  company's  sphere  of  operations  by 
bringing  to  it  old  and  valuable  West  India 
export  and  import  connections.  By  taking 
over  the  Atlantic  Fisheries  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  concern  acquired  a  large  outfit- 
ting establishment  at  Lunenberg,  shares 
in  fishing  vessels,  and  a  boneless  fish 
business  supplying  tlie  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Jones,  as  president  of  Robin, 
Jones,  and  Whitman,  Ltd.,  gives  his 
particular  attention  to  the  West  India 
export  and  import  trade.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Whitman,  the  managing  director,  is  in 
charge  of  the  company's  Brazil  business, 
which  is  conducted  from  Halifax,  while 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hamon,  the  resident  director 
at  Paspebiac.  manages  the  company's 
store  business  and  has  under  his  charge 
about  a  hundred  agents  and  clerks,  practi- 
cally all  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  island 
of  Jersev.  The  company  ensures  efficiency 
of   management   for  its    various    branches 


by  bringing  out  from  Jersey  each  year 
some  5  to  10  boys  of  16  to  18  years 
of  age  under   a    system  of  apprenticeship. 

H.   R.    SILVER,   LTD. 

Dealing  principallv  in  fisli,  potatoes,  and 
sugar,  tlic  firm  of  H.  R.  Silver,  Ltd.,  of 
Halifax,  transacts  an  extensive  business  not 
merely  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  but 
also  with  the  West  Indies. 

The  firm  was  established  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Silver  in  1895  and  incorporated  ten  j'ears 
later  with  a  capital  of  $  roo.ooo,  Mr.  .Silver 
assuming  the  presidency.  The  fish,  of 
which  the  firm  exports  large  quantities,  is 
obtained  from  different  points  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  in  which  country 
a  branch  was  opened  at  St.  John's  in  1910, 
Gaspe,  and  elsewhere.  Generally  speaking 
it  is  already  dried  when  received  by  the 
firm,  but  if  necessary  can  be  dried  at 
Halifax  by  the  air  and  mechanical  driers 
owned  by  H.  R,  Silver,  Ltd.  It  is 
there  graded  ami  packed  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Potatoes,  which  are  obtained  locally,  are 
shipped  mainly  to  the  West  Indies,  from 
which  islands  the  firm  obtains  large 
quantities  of  sugar  for  distribution  through- 
out the  Dominion.  In  connection  with  the 
latter  commodity  the  Dominion  Molasses 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  established  in  1900 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Silver.  The 
molasses  plant  is  situated  on  tlie  harbour 
front  at  Dartmouth,  N.S. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Silver,  who  devotes  his  entire 
enersies  to  the   direction  of   the   business. 


is  a  native  of  Lunenberg,  N.S.,  and  has 
been  connected  with  this  class  of  trade 
the  whole  of  his  commercial  life.  He  is 
on  the  council  of  the  Halifax  Board  of 
Trade. 


W.   H.   WETHERBY   &   CO. 

Establislied  in  1904  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wetherby,  the  sole  proprietor,  the  firm  of 
W.  H.  Wetherby  &  Co.  does  a  conservative 
and  extensive  business  as  brokers  in 
provincial,  citv,  country,  and  other  bonds, 
while  industrial  securities  of  the  higher 
grades  are  bought,  outright  on  instructions 
from  clients.  Municipal  bonds  and 
similar  securities  yield  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  and  industrials  from  6  to  7  per  cent. 
The  firm  caters  particularly  to  the  interests 
of  estate  and  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Wetherby,  who  is  a  native  of  Halifax, 
has  had  33  years'  experience  of  accounting 
in  the  city  of  Halifax,  for  the  last  two  years 
of  which  he  was  a  partner  in  the  well- 
known  firm  of  J.  C.  Mackintosh  &  Co.  He 
has  numerous  clients  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  well  as  in  Halifax,  where  he  is  one  of 
the  leading  citizens.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a  director  of  the 
Yarmouth  Electrical  Railwa}',  Heat,  Light 
and  Power  Company,  and  a  director  of  the 
Canada  Food  Company,  a  corporation 
which  owes  its  establishment  to  Mr. 
Wetherby's  energy  and  acumen.  In 
Masonic  circles  he  is  one  of  the  leaders, 
holding  the  rank  of  the  thirty-third  degree, 
of  which  there  are  only  three  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia. 


-i    _ 


BATHING    HOUSES,    NORTH-WEST    ARM. 
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PRINCE   EDWARD  ISLAND 


HK  smallest  of  the 
Canadian  provinces, 
Prince  Kdward  Is- 
land, has  an  area 
of  1.397.991  acres,  a 
jfrcatest  length  of 
about  130  miles,  and 
varies  in  width  from 
2  to  more  than  30  miles.  It  lias  a  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  taken  in 
i9ii,of  93,728,  or  9,531  less  than  in  1901. 
When  and  by  whom  the  island  was 
first  discovered  has  been  the  subject  of  no 
little  controversy.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  Cabot,  the  famous  Genoese  sailor, 
called  at  the  island  in  1497,  the  year  in 
which  he  commanded  the  English  ex- 
pedition that  discovered  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  but  this  contention  has  been 
vigorously  flouted.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
as  a  glance  at  the  map  wiil  show,  lies  some 
distance  to  the  south-west  of  Newfoundland. 
It  is  more  generally  agreed  that  it  was 
Jacques  Cartier  who  was  the  first  European 
to  sight  the  island,  and  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain  who  in  1608  gave  it  the  name  of 
I>le  St.  Jean  by  which  it  was  known  for 
nearl}-  200  years. 

In  1663,  Mr.  A.  B.  Warburton,  K.C.,  tells 
us,  Captain  Doublet,  of  the  French  navy, 
obtained   a   grant   of   the   island,   together 


with  the  Magdalens,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  fisheries  in  their  viaters. 
Associated  with  him  were  two  companies 
cf  lishermen  from  the  towns  of  (iraiiville 
and  St.  Malo.  They  seemed  to  liave 
confined  tlieir  operations  to  a  few  harbours, 
and  not  to  have  attempted  any  sellleiiient 
beyond  such  as  was  necessary  for  llie 
carrying  on  of  their  industry.  It  docs  not 
appear,  in  fact,  that  the  French  made  any 
settlements  on  the  island  witli  a  view 
to  cultivation  till  after  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Then,  in  1711),  the  French 
king  granted  the  island  to  Count  St.  Pierre, 
who,  like  Captain  Doublet,  w-as  an.xious  to 
develop  the  fisheries.  With  this  con- 
cession the  history  of  the  island  proper 
begins.  St.  Pierre  brought  200  families 
from  France,  while  immigration  beg.iii  to 
flow  in  from  Nova  Scotia.  Upon  the 
capture  of  the  French  ports  on  the  main- 
land in  1755-6  a  large  number  of  people 
retired  to  the  island  for  safety  and  as 
offering  a  basis  for  continuing  the  struggle 
against  the  English.  The  French  authori- 
ties in  Cape  Breton  had  for  a  long  time 
recognized  the  importance  of  their  island 
colony  as  a  source  of  supplies  for  Louisburg 
and  their  forces  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
garrison  of  Louisburg,  in  fact,  already 
drew  a  great  part  of  its  supplies  from  St. 
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Jolin's  Island.  An  officer,  who  was  called 
the  Governor,  was  maintained  there,  and 
also  two  officials  or  commissaries  whose 
duty  was  to  procure  food  for  the  forces  in 
Cape  Breton. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
estimates  of  the  population  of  St.  JoIin's 
Island  at  the  close  of  the  l-"iench  regime. 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  "Account  of  Prince 
Kdward  Island,"  publislied  in  i8o(S,  tells 
us  that  there  was  said  to  be  nearly  10,000 
people  on  the  island  in  1758,  but  that,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  remains  of  tlieir 
improvements,  the  greater  part  could 
have  been  but  a  few  years  settled.  From 
the  non-committal  waj'  in  which  Mr. 
Stewart  writes,  however,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he,  though  writing  less  tlian  half 
a  century  after  the  event,  was  dubious  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate.  Another 
historian  places  the  population  at  about 
4,000  souls. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  British 
Government  was  to  give  orders  to  expel 
the  French  settlers  from  the  island.  Some 
found  their  way  to  Quebec,  where  they 
were  but  coldly  received  ;  some  were  sent 
to  the  English  colonies  further  south. 
A  good  many  families,  however,  concealed 
themselves  in  the  woods  until  the  storm 
had  passed,  and  thus  avoided  deportation. 


Winter  Rivek. 


VIEWS    IN    PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND. 

LOBSTEK    FiSIIEKMEX   ON    IHE   Qt  AY.  3.   HOXSHAW. 


4.  Holland  Cove,  Summer  KtiOKT. 
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and  were  allcrwaids  .iIIowliI  U>  ii.iii.iiii. 
This  was  more  p.irticularly  tlic  case  with 
those  wlio  were  setlled  m  or  about 
Malpeque.  Their  remoteness  from  tile 
ceiilr.il  sellleiiunts  now  stood  iheiii  in 
j;ood  stead,  as  they  were  not  in  view  of 
the  authorities  and  tlius  wen-  en.ibKtl  to 
avoid  tlie  deportini;  force. 

The    British    poinilation    in     1770   iiiiiii- 
bercd   only  about     150    families,   but   ini- 
iiiijirants    were    beginninj'    to    come     in, 
some   under   their   own   auspices,  but  the 
jjreater    number    sent     by    the    few    pro- 
prietor^  who  were  honestly  trying  to  fullil 
the    conditions   of    their    land    grants    as 
described   in   a    later    paragraph.     .\t   the 
close  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  the 
United  Stales  a  number  of  I'nitcd   limpirc 
Lovalists.  as  they  arc  now  termed,  settled 
in  the  island,  and  probably  greater  numbers 
would  have  come  had  the  conditions  been 
more  favourable.     Still  later   the    Karl   of 
Selkirk,    who     possessed     estates     to    the 
extent  of  80,000  acres,  actively  interested 
him>ell    in    peopling   his    lands.     In    1803 
he   brought   some  800    people    to    Prince 
Kdward    Island    from   Scotland,   and  may 
really  be  s;iid  to  have  laid   the  permanent 
foundation  of   the   present    population    of 
the   island.      It  was  Selkirk  who  sent   the 
first  settlers  to  the   province  of   Manitoba 
and  founded  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 

The  present  name  was  adopted  in  1799. 
The  proximity  of  the  island  to  New- 
foundland, the  capital  of  which  was  St. 
John's,  and  to  New  Brunswick  where  the 
chief  port  was  St.  John,  made  it  confusing 
to  have  still  another  place  named  after 
that  popular  saint.  -At  one  lime  the  local 
legislature  adopted  a  proposal  of  the 
Governor  to  call  the  province  New 
Ireland,  but  this  was  not  approved  by 
the  higher  authorities.  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  call  the  island  after  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
from  1799  it  has  been  known  as  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

So  far  as  its  relations  with  other 
provinces  and  other  countries  are  con- 
cerned, the  island  has  had  a  peaceful 
history.  The  only  untow-ard  incident 
worth  recording  occurred  in  1775,  when 
its  capital,  Charlottetown,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  two  American  cruisers. 
Washington,  however,  rebuked  the  officious 
privateers  and  sent  back  the  captives  and 
their  property.  In  the  fight  for  the 
possession  of  Canada  between  England 
and    France    the    island    had     no     share, 


.illluMigh  the  neighboming  (.'ape  Hnlnn 
Isl.ind  was  the  .scene  of  more  Ih.iii  oiu' 
stern  and  bloody  conllicl. 

While     the     foreign     relations    ol     the 
island  have   been  peaceful,  it    has   had  its 
politic.il  troubles,  and  at    one    lime    these 
might    have    led    to    a     rebillion    if     the 
people    had    been    less    patient  ;    but    foi - 
tun.ilely     Ihey     were     able      at     List     to 
obt.iiii    their    ilesires    witluuil     bloodshed. 
In  1767,  soon  after  the  country  was  taken 
over    by  the  British    Crown,  and    while  it 
was  still  part  of    Nova    Scotia,    to    which 
province  it  had  been  annexed  in  1763,  the 
Home  Government  p.ircelled  out  practically 
the  whole  island  in  lind  gr.mts  '.o  officers 
and  others,  who  guaranteed   in    return    to 
people    their    territories     witliin     10   years 
to    the    extent    of    one    luimaii    being    per 
20J   acres.     They    were    also    to    p.iv    the 
cost   of   government  by   meauN     of     small 
ipiit-renls,    varying    from   2s.    to    6s.    per 
hundred     acres.       The     terms,     however, 
were    not  carried   out,   and  for   more  than 
a    century     the     islanders     remained     the 
tenants   of    absentee     landlords   who    had 
no   otiier   interest   in    the  province  except 
to    draw    their    rents.      Even     after     the 
formation  of    the     island    as    a     separate 
colony   in    1769,    the     people    were   unable 
to   obtain    relief.     The   general    discontent 
rose     to    a     head    at    last    in     threatening 
demonstrations.        When      the      province 
joined     the    Canadian     Confederation     the 
land    question     was     finally    settled,    and 
settled     by    the     very    method    which    the 
Imperial  Government   is  still    engaged     in 
carrying    out     for     the     benefit     of      tlie 
people  of  Ireland.     One  of  the  conditions 
on    which    the   island  agreed   to  enter  the 
new    Dominion,    which    it    did    in     1873, 
was  that    »8oo,ooo    (£160,000)    sliould   be 
spent   in  buying  out  the   landlords.     This 
having     been     furnished,    the     land     was 
bought    by    the     Provincial    Government, 
which    in    turn     sold    it     to    the    tenants 
themselves.     Of    the    843,981     acres    thus 
acquired  by  the   province,   nearly  all  has 
actually     passed    into     the     tenants'     pos- 
session    as    freehold,     at    prices     varying 
from  25  cents  to  one  dollar  an  acre,  paid 
within  two  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  financial  position  of  the 
island  called  for  immediate  attention. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Warburton,  K.C.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  material 
from  which  we  have  compiled  this  short 
historical  sketch,  gives  an  interesting 
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acciMuil     i>l      the     expedients     ailoplnl     l<i 
overcome       the      shoiiage      ol        niel.illu 
coinage.     "  I'his    House  of    AsscniMy,  '    he 
says,   referring  to   the   Legislature  nl    181. >, 
"took    up    the   iiiie^lion    of     esl.ilihslnng  ,1 
proper     currency,     to     supply,     in      --iinie 
degree,    the     deficiency     of     cash     in    I  he 
colony,     This    is    a   question     thai     seems 
bound    til    come    before    every  I'.u  h.inienl, 
at   some  lime  or   olhei'.     It   is  not   so  long 
since    the    '  Kag    Baby,'  as    it    was   called, 
h.id  its  advocates  in  the   P.uliamenl  of  llie 
Dominion.       In     the     I'mted     Sl.ites     the 
silver     free-coinage      nostrum      may      be 
reckoned    in    the    same    category.     There 
was  some   excuse     for     it     in     this    island 
where     there    was     great     inconvenience, 
owing   to    the   scarcity   of    cash.     Various 
more    or     less     crude    remedies     for     this 
incniiveiiience    were     fiom     lime    to     lime 
.i(lo]iU(l.      .\l    one    time     il    was     proposed 
to     make     wheal     a     legal      tender.        At 
annther    the    silver    doll.ir   was  ordered   to 
be    punched,   the   midille  part   to  circiil.ile 
as   a   shilling   .ind    the   outer   as   a    doll.ir. 
The  objecl    of     the    financial    genius    who 
devised    this     scheme     was     to     keep    Hie 
money     on     the    island.      His    seems     a 
transparently     absurd     scheme,     but     the 
principle    underlying    it    is     precisely   the 
same     that     is     advocated      by     powerful 
interests   in  both  Canada  and  the    United 
States   to-day.      His    was    the    raw,  crude, 
original     idea  ;     theirs     the     development 
from    that    idea.     Great    numbers  of   these 
dollars   were   treated   in    this   way.     They 
are    now  very    rare,    and    valued    by  col- 
lectors  of  coins.      It    was   found    that   the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  in  the  smaller 
piece     was    greater     than     its     value     in 
money,     so     an     enterprising     gentleman 
collected     them     and     shipped     them     to 
England     to    be  sold    as  bullion,    but    the 
vessel    in     which     they     were    sent    was 
lost     at     sea     and     the     silver     with    her. 
Later    on      also      private     individuals    put 
in     circulation     their     own     copper     coin, 
some    specimens    of    which    are   now    of 
very   considerable   value,   and    are   sought 
after   by  collectors.     Issues  of   small  notes 
by  different  persons  were  also  made.   Some 
of  these  notes  were  printed  upon  leather. 
They  were  redeemable  in  specie  by  their 
issuers,  and  no  doubt  were  a  convenience 
at  the  time.     Advertisements  of   this  kind 
of   scrip  may  be   seen  in  the  newspapers 
as  late  as  the  thirties." 

In    1851    the   island    had    succeeded    in 
securing  responsible  government,  a  happy 
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event  wliicli  was  only  secured  in  Canada 
itself  after  armed  insurrection.  At  first 
the  Parliament  to  which  tlie  Government 
was  made  responsible  consisted  of  a 
Legislative  Council  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  an  Assembly  elected  by  the 
people.  In  iiS62  the  Council  itself  was 
made  representative  ;  but  it  was  elected 
only  by  the  owners  of  freehold  and 
leasehold  property  valued  at  $325  (£6^,) 
as  a  minimum.  In  1893  the  ITpper 
House  was  abolished — that  is  to  say,  it 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Lower  House  ; 
but  there  are  still  two  sets  of  electors, 
15  of  the  legislators  being  "  Assemblv- 
men "  chosen  by  the  general  population, 
and  the  other  15  "Councillors"  chosen 
by  the  property  -  holders.  Practically 
every  man  in  the  island  can  vote,  for 
the  franchise  is  in  the  possession  of  any 
one  either  owning  or  occupying  real 
estate  worth  #100  if.20).  The  result  is 
that  in  a  population  of  93.728  there  are 
about  19,000  voters. 

The  Crown  is  represented  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
apponitcd  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  Canada.  The  government  is  carried 
on  by  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  9  ministers, 
6  of  whom,  however,  are  without  portfolio. 
The  whole  expenditure  of  the  Government 
amounts  to  about  $420,000  (;£84,ooo)  a 
year,  of  which  about  one-tenth  is  paid 
in  interest  on  the  public  debt,  one-seventh 
on  administration,  legislation,  and  the  law 
courts,  and  the  remainder  on  objects  of 
direct  utility  to  the  people.  The  total 
liabilities  of  the  province  amounted,  at 
December  31,  1913,  to  $962,235.74,  or  about 
£"192,447.  Outside  the  capital,  Charlotte- 
town,  and  the  three  towns  of  Summerside, 
Souris,  and  Georgetown,  there  is  no 
municipal  system,  and  public  works  are 
carried  out  by  the  provincial  revenue. 
Three-fourths  of  this  revenue — in  1913 
the  total  receipts  amounted  to  $511,327.99 
(^102,265) — is  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  represents  Prince  Kdward 
Island's  share  of  the  federal  revenue. 

There  arc  certain  taxes  levied  by  the 
Provincial  Government  itself  on  the 
residents  of  the  island,  but  they  are  ver\- 
low.  There  is  an  income  tax,  but  it  is 
only  i^  per  cent.,  equal  to  about  4d.  in 
the  pound,  and  earned  incomes  of  $350 
and  less  are  exempt.  The  whole  amount 
collected  by  means  of  this  tax  is  about 
89,000  (£1,800)  a  year,  while  about 
$40,000  (£8,000)  is  raised  by  the  land  tax. 


In  writing  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Governments  expenditure,  we  mentioned 
objects  of  direct  utility  to  the  people. 
By  far  tlie  largest  item  in  this  direction 
is  education,  upon  which,  in  19  n, 
^'SO'7.32.oi,  or  £30,146,  was  spent.  Con- 
sidering that  in  that  year  the  total 
expenditure  only  amounted  to  $495,762.07, 
it  is  at  once  seen  how  much  attention  is 
paid  to  this  vital  question  by  Canadian 
statesmen.  It  is  noteworthy  that  despite 
the  decrease  in  population,  despite  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  the  legislators  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  liave  not  merely  maintained  but 
increased  the  amount  set  aside  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  young.  In  this  isolated  corner 
of  the  Dominion  the  education  question 
does  not  present  so  many  difliculties  as 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  province  of  Quebec 
or  the  cosmopolitan  and  widely  scattered 
communities  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  and 
British  Columbia.  There  is  perhaps  not 
the  same  strong  necessity  for  a  common 
training,  for  78,949  members  of  its  popula- 
tion— we  are  taking  the  census  figures 
of  1911 — are  of  Britisli  origin,  and  13,117 
of  French.  The  majority  of  the  children 
therefore  are  already  imbued  bv  inherit- 
ance with  British  ideals  and  tradition. 
For  this  reason  the  attitude  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  towards  the  great  question 
of  education  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  munificence  of  Sir 
William  Macdonald,  a  rich  citizen  of 
Montreal  and  one  to  whom  the  whole  of 
Canada  owes  a  heavy  debt  for  his  aid  to 
education.  In  1905  Sir  William  guaran- 
teed to  maintain  for  3  years  certain 
rural  schools  at  different  points  in  the 
province.  Each  school  has  its  garden, 
whicli  not  only  gives  the  children  a 
practical  and  very  pleasant  introduction 
to  the  work  on  the  land,  but  serves  as  a 
text  for  teaching  in  nature  study,  and 
provides  a  useful  and  delightful  atmo- 
sphere, so  to  speak,  in  which  the  whole 
work  of  the  school  is  carried  on.  The 
same  benefactor  has  also  struck  a  blow 
at  one  of  the  worst  drawbacks  to  educa- 
tion in  country  districts,  by  providing  a 
system  of  "  consolidated  schools,"  where 
the  children  of  6  districts  are  assembled 
together,  and  where  therefore  a  sufficient 
teaching  staff  can  be  maintained.  The 
great  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  of  course, 
was  the  distance  from  which  many  of 
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the  cliildren  would  have  to  come,  but 
this  was  got  over  by  a  regular  system  of 
tiansport  by  vans,  which  go  round  and 
collect  the  children  in  the  morning  and 
bring  them  home  in  the  afternoon.  Where 
population  is  sparse  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  district  to  keep  up  a  properly 
graded  staff,  with  different  teachers  for 
different  classes— in  fact,  there  can  be 
only  one  teacher  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
f.act  that  the  total  amount  paid  for  educa- 
tion is  large  in  proportion  to  the  total 
public  expenditure  of  the  island,  the 
salaries  paid  are  not  enougli  to  draw 
many  first-rate  men  and  women  into  the 
teacliing  profession  and  keep  them  there. 
It  is  found  accordingly  that  a  good  many 
teachers  only  enter  this  profession  as  a 
step  towards  some  other,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  go  off  to  study  medicine 
or  engineering  or  law.  The  teachers' 
salaries  arc  paid  by  the  Government,  but 
the  various  districts  tax  themselves  in 
order  to  build  and  repair  their  own  schools 
and    pay   running   expenses. 

Jacques  Cartier,  describing  the  land  as 
he  saw  it  on  his  first  visit  in  1534,  says: 
"  The  whole  of  tlie  land  is  low  and  the 
most  beautiful  it  is  possible  to  sec,  and 
full  of  beautiful  trees  and  meadows.  We 
went  ashore  in  four  places  to  see  the 
trees,  which  are  of  the  very  finest  and 
sweet-smelling,  and  found  that  they  wei  e 
cedars,  pines,  white  elms,  ashes,  willows 
and  many  others  unknown  to  us.  The 
lands  where  there  are  no  woods  are  very 
beautiful  and  full  of  peason,  white  and  red 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
and  wild  grain  like  rye  ;  it  seems  there 
to  have  been  sown  and  ploughed.  This  is 
a  land  of  the  best  temperature  possible, 
and  of  great  heat,  and  there  are  many 
doves,  thrushes,  and  other  wild  birds  ;  it 
only  wants  harbours." 

\ot  many  people  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  enthusiastic  Cartier  that  the 
island  is  "  the  most  beautiful  it  is  possible 
to  see."  Yet  few  who  know  it  will  denv 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  place  with  many 
charming  spots.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  gently  undulating.  North  of 
Summerside  the  land  nowhere  rises  more 
than  173  ft.  above  sea-level,  but  a  con- 
siderable area  lying  between  Summerside 
and  Charlottetown,  especially  near  North 
Wiltshire,  is  hilly,  rising  in  places  nearly 
400  ft.  and  containing  the  highest  land 
on  the  island.  From  Charlottetown  east- 
ward  the   land   is   comparatively  low  and 
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level.  The  meadows  tli.it  c.iptuied 
Cartier's  fancy  still  exist,  and  against 
the  reddish  hue  of  the  soil  appear  even 
jirecner  than  those  that  won  foi  Ireland 
its  pseudonym  of  the  "  Kmerald  Isle." 
There  is  not  much  forest,  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term,  l>ut  here  and 
there  coppices  and  clumps  of  trees  are 
visible,  giving  a  charming  variety  to  the 
agricultural  scene,  and  wild  bits  of  wood- 
land   are     still     to     be     fouml.     Peaceful, 


end  and  from  side  to  .side.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Sheldon,  a  high  Knglish  authority  on 
agriculture,  said  of  the  island  some  years 
ago.  that  in  proportion  to  ils  si/c  it  prob- 
ably has  more  cultivable  l.md  Ukui  any 
province  in  the  Dominion. 

"  The  soil  generally  is  a  red  sandv  loam, 
of  one  char.icter  throughout,  bul  dilhi  mk.^ 
in  quality.  On  the  whole,  the  grass  l.uid 
of  the  island  and  the  character  of  IIk- 
sward,  consisting  as  it  docs  of  iiuligiiious 


piob.ibly  belter  oals  than  most  other  parts 
of  tile  Dominion.  Of  the  former,  Ihe  crops 
are  from  iS  to  ;o  busluls,  ami  of  tin' 
latter  25  to  70  bushels  pei-  :Kre.  H.irley. 
too,  makes  a  very  nice  crop.  '1  In-  inland 
IS  noted  for  its  large  crops  of  excellent 
potatoes,  which  not  uncommonly  foot  up 
to  250  bushels  an  acre  ol  fmc  handsome 
luhers.  Swedes  make  a  line  crop,  i,nl 
inKommonly  reaching  750  bushels  per 
acie  of  sound  and  solid   roots." 


THE    OYSTER    INDUSTRY. 

1.  Hoisting  Oysters  hy  I)kh;-xet  to  thk  Deck.  2.  The  Fleet  ok  QiAHAxr.  Boats  oik  Ciktaix  Isi.ami.  Ui(.ii.M(;m>  Hav. 

3.  CoMixr.  oiT  OK  Shemohy  Creek  ixto  Ricmmoxb  Bay,  the  Great  Oyster  Area  ok  Pkixce  Ei)Uai;i)  Island. 


pretty,  and  placid,  the  island  presents 
to  the  eye  little  that  is  grand  or  majestic 
— nothing  perhaps  that  would  attract  the 
veteran  traveller  ;  yet  it  is  the  chosen 
refuge  for  hundreds  of  jaded  city-dwellers 
in  search  of  natural  beauty,  bright  sun- 
shine, and  exhilarating  air. 

There  is  only  about  14  per  cent,  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  that  is  not  yet 
occupied  by  farmers.  Farm  succeeds  farm 
with  a  regularity  that  no  other  province 
can  boast ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  isolated  districts,  the  whole  island 
may  be  said  to  be  cultivated  from  end  to 


clover  and  a  variety  of  liner  grasses, 
reminded  me  strongly  of  some  portions 
of  old  England.  The  people,  too,  are  more 
English  in  appearance  than  those  of  anv 
other  of  the  provinces,  with  the  exception 
of  N'ew  Brunswick.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  a  cooler  climate  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  sea.  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  covered  with  a  soil  that  is  easy  to 
cultivate,  sound  and  hcaltliy,  capable  of 
giving  excellent  crops  of  roots,  grain,  and 
grass,  and  honest  soil  that  will  not  fail 
to  respond  to  the  skill  of  the  husbandman. 
The  island  grows  very  good  wheat,  and 
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One  of  the  le.iding  scientists  in  the 
Dominion,  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson, 
principal  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
wrote  :  "  The  great  wealth  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  consists  in  its  fertile  soil, 
and  the  preservation  of  this  in  a  productive 
state  is  an  object  of  imperative  importance. 
The  ordinary  soil  of  the  island  is  a  bright 
red  loam,  passing  into  stiff  clay  on  the 
one  hand  and  sandy  loam  on  the  other. 
Naturally  it  contains  all  the  mineral 
requisites  for  cultivated  crops,  while  its 
abundance  of  peroxide  of  iron  enables 
it   rapidly  to  digest  organic  manures,  and 
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also  to  retain  well  their  ammoniacal 
products.  The  chief  natural  manures 
afforded  by  the  island,  and  which  may 
he  used  in  addition  to  the  farm  manures 
to  increase  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  to 
restore  it  when  exhausted,  are  :  (i)  Mussel 
mud,  or  oyster-shell  mud  of  the  bays. 
Experience  has  proved  this  to  be  of  the 
sireatest  value.  (2)  Peat  and  marsh  mud 
and  swamp  soil.  These  afford  organic 
matters  to  the  run-out  soil  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  (3)  Seaweed,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  on  many  parts  of  the 
shores,  and  is  of  great  manurial  value, 
whether  fresh  or  composted.  (4)  Fish  offal. 
The  heads  and  bones  of  cod  are  more 
especially  of  much  practical  importance. 
(5)  Limestone.     The   brown,  earthy   lime- 


island.  A  good  dressing  of  it  secures 
fertility  in  a  striking  manner  to  the  poorest 
soils  ;  clover  grows  after  it  quite  luxuriously, 
and  as  it  were  indigenously  ;  by  its  aid 
heavy  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes  are 
raised  ;  and  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  manuc  of  great  value,  and  applicable 
to  any  kind  of  crop.  Nor  is  it  soon 
exhausted,  for  the  shells  in  it  decay  year 
by  year,  throwing  off  a  film  of  fertilizing 
matter." 

The  year  1913  was  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  agriculture  in  the  province.  In 
the  past,  owing  to  lack  of  financial  means, 
little  has  been  done  for  the  encouragement 
of  this  industry.  A  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  been  established  and  some 
farmers'    institutes    organized,    but    educa- 


other.  Its  meadows  supply  an  abundance 
of  natural  food  for  the  cattle,  while  the 
innumerable  streams  that  are  found  every- 
where afford  plenty  of  water.  To  these 
advantages  must  be  added  the  climatic 
conditions,  the  contour  of  the  land,  and  tlie 
shade  afforded  by  numerous  coppices. 
Moreover,  during  the  past  25  years,  an 
infinitely  greater  market  for  milk  and  cream 
has  been  created  than  previously  existed. 
Formerly  there  were  no  butter  or  cheese 
factories,  but  now  these  exist  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other,  most  of  them 
being  co-operative  establishments.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of 
milk  supplied  to  factories  since  1905,  its 
gross  value,  and  its  net  value  when  con- 
verted into  cheese  and  butter. 


1905- 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 
47,192,987 

1910. 
49,738,910 

191 1. 

191 2. 

1913. 

Milk  supply         ...     lb. 

28,151,720 

32,083,640 

32,640,483 

35.726.548 

40,819,655 

37,192,600 

38,515.389 

(iross  value          ...       $ 

281,924.33 

357,302.86 

364,715.08 

403.347-41 

502,593.74 

514,401.69 

470,397.10 

456,649.13 

465,804.82 

Net   value  per    100  lb. 

milk  (cheese)  ...       $ 

80.6 

82.87 

84.31 

89.8s 

84.83 

81.57 

102.6 

102.7 

101.6 

Net  value  per   lOO  lb. 

milk  (butter)    ...       $ 

70.6 

79.72 

86.84 

89.96 

84.49 

81.32 

97-5 

97.6 
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stones  of  the  island  are  of  much  value  in 
affording  a  supply  of  this  material,  as 
well  as  small  quantities  of  phosphates 
and  alkalis.  Where  manures  require  to 
be  purchased  from  abroad,  those  that 
will  be  found  to  produce  the  greatest 
effects  are  those  capable  of  affording 
phosphates  and  alkalis,  more  especially 
bone-earth,  superphosphates  of  lime,  and 
guano  ;  but  when  fish  offal  and  seaweed 
can  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities, 
or  when  good  dressings  of  oyster  deposit 
arc  applied,  these  foreign  aids  may  well 
be  dispensed  with,  at  least  for  many 
years." 

Of  the  deposit  of  "  mussel  mud,"  Mr. 
Sheldon  says  :  "  The  island  possesses  one 
advantage  which  is  unique  and  very 
valuable.  I  refer  now  to  its  thick  beds 
of  mussel  or  oyster  mud,  which  are 
found  in  all  bays  and  river  mouths.  The 
deposit,  which  is  commonly  many  feet 
thick,  consists  of  the  organic  remains  of 
countless  generations  of  oysters,  mussels, 
clams,  and  other  bivalves  of  the  ocean, 
and  of  crustaceous  animals  generally.  The 
shells  are  generally  more  or  less  intact, 
embedded  in  a  dense  deposit  of  mud-like 
stuff,  which  is  found  to  be  a  fertilizer  of 
singular  value  and  potency.  The  supply 
of  it  is  said  to  be  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  mine  of  wealth  to   the 


tional  facilities  in  the  different  branches  of 
husbandry  were  lacking.  In  1913,  how- 
ever, tlie  Federal  Government  announced 
its  permanent  policy  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  assistance  to  agriculture  in 
the  several  provinces.  By  it  the  sum  of 
$26,529.85  was  set  ap.art  for  Prince  Edward 
Island,     which    sum     is    to    be     increased 


Pigs,  poultry,  and  sheep  are  profitable 
animals  to  keep  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  are  frequently  raised  in  conjunction 
with  dairy  farming.  The  raising  of  horses 
is  also  very  successfully  carried  on,  the 
lumber  camps  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  offering  a  good  market  for 
draught  animals.     Fruit  growing  is  perhaps 


each  year  by    $1,306   till    1917,   when    the  more   speculative   than   other  branches   of 

amount  would   remain  stationary.      It  has  farming,  but  provided  proper  care  is  taken 

been   decided    to    expend   this   money   as  n  the  selection  of  trees  and  adequate  pre- 

detailed  in  the   following   table,  and   it   is  cautions    to    protect    them    from    adverse 

confidently  anticipated  that  agriculture  in  climatic  conditions,  there  is  no  reason  why 

the    island    will    be    materially    benefited  good   crops  should  not    be   gathered.     No 

bv  the  arrangements  made.  little  success  has  already  been  gained  with 


1.  Agricultural  education  in  connection  with  Prince  of  Wales  College 

2.  Short  courses  in  agriculture 

3.  Live  stock  judging  classes  

4.  Demonstration     work     in     horticulture    and     sheep    and     poultry 

husbandry    ... 

5.  Building  an  addition  to  Agricultural  Hall  

6.  District  representative  work  

7.  Women's  institutes  ... 

8.  Office  assistance        ...         ...         ■■■         ■•■         ■■■     "    •■■ 

9.  Introducing  nature  study  in  the  public  schools 

Total         


Dollars. 
4,000.00 

3,500.00 

1 ,000.00 

1 ,500.00 
.  3,000.00 
.  4,000.00 
.  3,000.00 
.  1,000.00 
•  5.529.85 
$26,529.85 


Prince  Edward  Island  is,  par  excellence, 

a   dairy   farming   country.     In    practically 

every    respect    it    is    more  suited   to   this 

branch  of  agricultural  industry  than  to  any 
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small  fruits  of  the  berry  type.  As  for  other 
field  crops,  the  following  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  their  acreage  and  value  at  market  prices 
on  November  14,  1913. 
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Aa.-.,K.. 

ItllslirN, 

X'.lllh  , 

l)nll,ir«. 

Wheal 

.'ij,  >\  -^  > 

500,000 

450,000 

Oats        

1 75,txvi 

0,550,000 

2,42O,0tXl 

Barley    ... 

4.J00 

140,000 

So.ooo 

Mixi-il  jjrain 

1  2,IXX1 

=;50,ooti 

205,500 

Buckwheat 

.v5«o 

■  .S5,o<xi 

42,500 

Peas,  beans,  and  vetchi 

500 

IO,(HH> 

1  5,(K>0 

Potatoes 

34,cxio 

4.5<xi,ixH> 

i.55o,o«.x> 

Roots 

S,5(H5 

4,250,00(1 

f)25,tK)0 

Hay 

llK1,OlX1 

250,000 

,5.(KX1,IXX) 

Tot;tl 

S,  1  S(),ooii 

Prince  Kdward  Island,  however,  is  not 
tlie  place  in  which  a  farmer  without  any 
means  should  seek  a  home.  There  are  no 
free  lands  as  in  Western  Canada  and  even 
parts  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  while  farms 
are  cheap  compared  with  prices  in  Great 
Britain,  a  man  with  no  money  would  have 
to  start  with  a  burden  of  debt  for  the 
purch.ise  and  equipment  of  his  farm,  which 
would  be  a  handicap  for  j-ears.  The  island 
is  eminently  adapted  for  a  practical  farmer 
with  some  capital,  who  can  buj'  his  farm 
and  start  unburdened  with  debt.  Such  a 
man  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  can 
scarcely  fail  of  success. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  llie  home  of  an 
industry  of  rather  peculiar  interest. 

Fox  ranching,  or  fur  farming,  as  it  is 
often  called,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
new  form  of  enterprise,  but  one  which, 
from  all  appearances,  will  rapidly  become 
important.  In  fact,  a  paragraph  in  the 
report  for  1913  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  Prince  Edward  Island, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  already  the 
industry  had  witnessed  great  developments. 
The  report  says  : 

"  The  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  in 
captivity  h.as  now  attained  such  large  pro- 
portions and  importance  in  this  province 
as  a  live-stock  industry,  that  its  fame  has 
spread  to  all  countries  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  most  lucrative 
enterprise  during  the  past  3  or  4  years, 
and  its  economic  results  have  been  in 
many  ways  remarkable.  It  has  created 
great  corporate  activity  in  a  field  where 
such  enterprise  had  been  conspicuouslv 
lacking,  insomuch  that  there  were  more 
new  industrial  and  trading  companies 
chartered  in  the  province  in  the  year  1912 
than  in  40  years  before,  while  in  1913  the 
new  companies  exceeded  both  in  their 
numbers  and  capitaHzation  all  that  had 
been  incorporated  since  the  province  was 


united  with  Canada,  including  those  of 
1912.  And  during  the  s:ime  two  j'e.Trs 
more  capital  from  outside  the  island  was 
invested  in  corporate  enterprises  within  its 
shores  than  had  been  brought  in  during  the 
period  of  a  generation  before.  While  this 
corporate  activity  has  been  mainly  in  the 
line  of  fox  breeding,  it  is  gratifying  lo  note 
that  a  goodly  number  of  companies  have 
been  chartered  for  the  purposes  of  ovster 
cultivation  and  for  ni:iiuifacturing  and 
trading. 

"  During  the  past  3'ear,  mainly  owing  to 
the  silver  fox  industry,  togetlier  with 
enhanced  prices  for  farm  and  lislicry 
products,  money  has  been  more  plentiful 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Can.-ida  or  in  the  adjacent  republic, 
and  inquiries  have  come  from  tlie  ends  of 
tlie  Dominion  as  to  the  reasons  for  this 
prosperity  here,  while  other  sections  of  the 
civilized  world  were  suffering  from  tight 
money  and  commercial  depression.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  rapidly  made  through  the  agency 
of  the  fox  industry,  and  it  has  been 
distributed  among  thousands  of  share- 
holders mainly  resident  in  the  island. 
With  more  money  in  hand,  our  people  have 
purchased  more  largely  than  ever  before, 
with  the  general  result  tliat  trade  has  been 
increased  in  volume  and  the  mercantile 
and  trading  community  have  shared  in 
the  general  prosperitj-." 

It  was  some  25  years  ago  that  the 
experiment  was  made  of  trying  to  breed 
the  silver  fox  in  captivity,  but  for  many 
years  with  little  success  and  under  great 
difficulties.  The  foxes  in  many  cases 
escaped.  They  would  not  at  first  produce 
young  in  captivity,  or  if  they  had  young, 
they  died  or  were  destroyed  after  birth. 
Eventually  the  modern  fox  ranch  was 
evolved — an  enclosure  of  meshed  wire 
attached  to  posts,  the  wire  being  turned 
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inwaid  at  the  lop  lo  prevent  tlie  animals 
climbing  over,  and  Inrnid  in  al  the 
bottom  underground  lo  puviiil  ihcni 
burrowing  under  it.  U  was  learned  also 
liiat  foxes  are  monogamous,  and  nnist  not 
be  kept  in  numbers  together,  but  tli.il  e:nh 
pair  must  be  kept  in  a  separate  pen  in 
which  is  also  a  Ueniu  I  or  sleeping-place. 
A  fox  ranch  is  usually  loeated  in  a  grove, 
so  as  to  afford  sonulhing  approaching  the 
iKiliu.il   li.iliit.il   I'f   the   animal. 

When  a  few  foxes  have  been  reared 
and  killed  for  their  pelts,  it  was  foujid 
lliat  the  fur  was  of  a  very  --npiiior 
i-inahtv,  something  in  the  native  breed  of 
foxes,  or  in  the  soil  01  climate  or  all 
these  together,  tending  lo  produce  a  pelt 
of  better  texture  and  lustre  that  is  found 
in  silver  foxes  from  any  other  pari  of  the 
world.  It  was  also  found  that  the  r;inch- 
bred  silver  fox  h.ad  a  much  beller  pelt 
llian  llial  of  foxes  grown  in  the  wilds. 
Twenty-seven  skins  from  these  ranches, 
sold  by  C.  Lampson  &  Co.,  London,  in 
.\pril  19T0,  brought  £7,601,  ($38,000),  an 
average  of  $1,400  each.  .Vt  this  stage  in 
llie  development  of  fur  farming  there 
came  a  great  demand  for  live  foxes  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  since  1910  no  fox 
pelts  have  been  sold,  excepting  those  of 
animals  which  had  iiui  with  accident  or 
had  grown  too  oM  tu  produce  young. 
The  first  breeding  silver  foxes  of  the 
best  class  were  sold  from  l>3,ooo  to  $4,000 
per  pair,  but  the  demand  so  far  exceeded 
the  supply  that  prices  have  since  gone 
lip  to  fio,<x)o  per  pair  for  pups  at  their 
birth,  and  $20,000  to  $25,000  per  pair  al 
one  year  old  and  upwards. 

.\n  official  census  of  the  industry  taken 
ill  August  last  showed  that  there  were 
277  fox  ranches  in  the  island  containing 
1,602  foxes  classed  as  silvers,  old  and 
young,  besides  hundreds  of  others  in 
inferior  grades,  known  as  cross  foxes  and 
red  foxes.  Fur  companies  have  multiplied 
by  scores.  On  .Mav  7,  1914,  there  were 
204  companies  doing  business  in  fur 
farming  in  the  province,  having  an  author- 
ized capital  in  the  aggregate  of  $32,955,700, 
of  which  about  $25,000,000  is  paid  up,  and 
probably  four-fifths  of  this  stock  is  held 
by  residents  of  the  province  and  island 
people  residing  abroad. 

W'ithin  a  j'ear  past  the  business  of 
fur  farming  has  been  extended  to  other 
lines  than  fox  breeding,  and  now  includes 
the  production  in  captivity  of  beaver, 
racoon,     mink,     muskrat,     Russian     sable, 
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lisliL-r.  skunk,  ;iiul  KaiMkulc  sheep,  tlic 
latter  producing  the  cdebnitcd  and  bc.ui- 
tiful  Persian  lamb  fur.  Karlv  in  February, 
1913,  llie  lirst  Persian  lamb  native  to  the 
island  was  born,  and  this  with  more 
recent  arrivals  are  excellent  specimens 
of  this  fur,  lustrous  black  and  closely 
curled.  The  fur  ranches  arc  in  all  cases 
located  on  the  farms  and  form  a  very 
important  element  in  farm  production. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  fur-bearinj< 
aninials  in  c.iptivity  at  present  prices 
represent  a  value  three  times  as  jjrcat  as 
that  of  all  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  poultry  on  the  well-stocked  farms  of 
the  province. 

While  Prince  Kdw.ml  l>l.iiul  i>  ilevoiil 
of  minerals,  its  lisheries  arc  of  no  mean 
importance,  and  substantial  catches  are 
made  of  lobsters,  oysters,  herring, 
mackerel,  cod,  smelts,  and  eels.  The 
annual  value  varies  from  8r,ooo,ooo  to 
81,250,000,  to  which  the  lobster  fishery 
contributes  8500,000  to  8750,000.  The 
oyster  fishery  is  also  important. 

The  only  city  on  the  island  is 
Charlottetown,  the  capital,  which  is  fully 
described  in  a  special  article.  There  are 
several  towns,  however,  each  with  a 
population  of  over  :,ooo.  Upon  Bcdeque 
B.iy,  some  30  miles  w-est  of  Charlottetown, 
is  Summerside,  a  thriving  modern  town 
with  some  2,800  inhabitants.  Bedcque 
Bay  forms  a  very  pleasant  harbour,  and 
Summerside  itself  is  nicely  laid  out  witli 
good  stores  and  shady  streets.  It  is 
a  popular  summer  resort,  but  unlike  so 
many  of  its  kind,  is  quite  unpretentious. 
There  is  good  boating  for  yachts,  sail-boats, 
launches,  row-boats,  and  canoes,  and  many 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  had  in  tlic 
neighbourhood.  The  town  is  the  centre 
of  the  fo.x  industry  and  carries  on  an 
e.\port  trade  in  farm  produce  and 
Malpeque  oysters,  lobsters,  butter,  and 
cheese.  The  Malpeque  oyster  is  one  of 
the  best-known  Canadian  varieties  and 
comes  from  the  bay  of  that  name  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island.  From 
Summerside  a  steamboat  service  affords 
communication  with  the  mainland  at  Point 
du  Chene  in   New   Brunswick. 

At  Alberton,  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  some  700  people 
have  made  their  homes.  It  is  an  interesting 
little  village  and  is  mainly  engaged  in 
the  fishing  industry,  lobster  packing,  and 
black  fox  breeding  and  raising.  Xear  to 
it    is    the    Kildare    River   and   the   pretty 


district  of  Montrose.  The  harbour  of 
Alberton  is  probably  the  most  available 
place  for  shipping  along  the  whole  north 
shore.  American  vessels  often  take  refuge 
here  from  heavy  storms,  A  peculiarity 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  side  of  the 
isl.md  is  the  absence  of  good  harbours 
and  the  presence  of  long  and  narrow 
sand  bars,  or  dunes,  that  lie  about  a  mile 
or  less  from  the  land  towards  the  western 
end  of  the  island  ai\d  contiiuie  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  for  a  disl.iiice  of 
25  miles  or  more  to  tlie  east.  Tlie  Indian 
name  Cascnnipcc,  or  "  Floating  through 
Sand,"  sulTicienlly  describes  the  outer 
waters  of  many  of  the  rivers  ihat  eiuplv 
on  the  northern  side.  The  sand  bars  have 
narrow  inlets  in  places  througli  whicli 
small  vessels  may  pass  into  the  protected 
inner  waters  known  as  lagoons  or  narrows. 
The  harbour  of  Alberton  has  a  convenient 
entrance,  with  a  lighthouse,  and  vessels 
of  average  size  may  enter  at  any  tide. 
The  sand  bars  towards  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  are  different  in  character. 
Instead  of  being  in  one  long  line  with 
narrow  breaks,  they  arc  found  in  coni- 
pletely  detached  sections,  generally  across 
tlie  mouth  of  bay  or  river,  and  sometimes 
making  out  from  the  side  of  a  headland 
to  the  opposite  shore,  and  tlius  nearly 
closing  the  entrance. 

On  the  east  coast  is  Souris,  pleasantly 
situated  on  Colville  Bay,  and  with  a 
population  of  1,400.  Souris  is  a  port  of 
call  for  the  steamer  that  plies  between 
Pictou,  N.S.,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and,  like  Alberton,  is  principally  engaged 
in  the  fishing  industry.  Considerable 
quantities  of  cod-fish,  hake,  and  haddock 
have  been  taken  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  small  catches  of  mackerel  are 
made  in  the  autumn.  It  is  an  old  Acadian 
village,  and  offers  excellent  surf  bathing 
and  plenty  of  sport  to  users  of  both  the 
gun  and  the  fishing-rod. 

There  is  also  situated  on  the  east  coast  the 
charming  village  of  Georgetown.  About 
a  thousand  people  reside  in  this  pleasant 
spot  and  engage  in  a  small  shipping  trade 
and  lobster  packing.  The  harbour  is  one 
of  the  best  in  this  part  of  Canada,  and 
as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
ice  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter, 
it  is  the  "  winter  port "  of  the  island. 
Steamers  ply  between  here  and  Pictou 
after  the  close  of  navigation  at  Charlotte- 
town and  Summerside,  and  the  village  is 
also  a  port  of  call  for  the  boat  running 
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between  I'letou  .mil  [lie  M.n;il.iUii  Kl.nuls. 
The  harbour  receives  the  waters  of  the 
C.udigan,  Mont.igue,  and  liniilenell  Kivers, 
three  streams  which  llowllnoiigh  some  very 
pleasing  scenery. 

Communication  upon  the  isl.md  itself 
is  afforded  by  the  Prince  Kdwaid  Isl.md 
Kaihvay,  which  runs  from  Tignish,  in  the 
west,  to  Souris,  Georgetown,  and  Murr.iy 
Harbour,  in  the  east.  The  present  mileage 
with  the  various  branches  amounts  to 
274'6  miles,  and  the  line  is  constructed 
on  tile  3  n.  <>  in.  narrow  gauge.  It  is 
owned  In  I  lie  I'cderal  Government  and 
is  really  part  of  tin-  system  of  the 
I  nle1coloni.1l   Railway. 

Communication  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland  is  at  present,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  preceding  paragraphs, 
effected  by  means  of  steamboats  plying 
from  Point  du  Cliene,  N.B.,  to  Sunnnerside 
and  from  Pictou,  N.S.,  to  Charlottetown 
and  Georgetown.  Dining  the  winter  it 
is  occasionally  necessary  to  abandon  the 
service  to  Summerside  and  Charlottetown 
and  run  only  to  Georgetown.  .\s  :i  rule, 
liowever,  tlie  puwerl'ul  steamers  now 
emploved  crush  their  way  through  the 
ice  with  marvellous  ease. 

During  about  two  moiillis  in  midwinter 
the  crossing  of  the  ice-crushing  steamers 
is  supplemented  by  a  service  of  ice-boats. 
These  boats  have  double  keels,  which 
serve  for  runners,  and  sometimes  the  ice- 
fields are  packed  in  solidly  between  the 
two  shores,  enabling  the  boats  to  cross 
on  the  ice  without  putting  them  into  the 
water  at  all.  Four  leathern  straps  are 
attached  to  each  side  of  a  boat  for  pulling 
it  over  the  ice  ;  and,  of  course,  the  boats 
are  strong  and  adapted  to  float  the  ice- 
strewn  wave  when  nearly  open  water  has 
to  be  crossed.  Rough  or  hummocky  ice 
renders  the  crossing  very  laborious  and 
difficult,  but  frequently  lanes  of  open 
water  enable  the  crews  to  row.  Should 
snowstorms  arise  there  is  danger  of 
losing  tlic  bearings,  and  travelling  far 
out  of  the  course.  Compasses,  provisions, 
fur  wraps,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  regular 
equipment  of  this  ice-boat  service.  For 
a  distance  of  about  i  mile  on  each 
side  of  the  Strait  the  ice  is  attached  solidly 
to  the  shore  and  is  known  as  the  "  board 
ice."  The  crossing  is  made  between  Capes 
Tormentine  and  Traverse,  where  the  Strait 
is  only  g  miles  wide.  This  leaves  only 
7  miles  for  the  ice-boat  ferry,  but 
owing    to   the    tide,    which   runs    about  4 
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miles  an  hour,  carrying  with  it  the  ice- 
tields,  the  distance  travelled  by  the  boats 
is  considerably  increased.  Teams  carry 
the  passengers  from  tlie  edge  of  the 
board  ice  to  the  railway  stations.  A  trip 
by  the  capes  in  winter  is  certainly  an 
unique  experience. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Dominion 
eiovernment  to  establish  a  car  ferry  across 
this    narrow    portion    of    Northumberland 


communication  for  passengers,  mails,  and 
freights  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

When  the  car  ferry  is  established  and 
the  gauge  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway  made  of  standard  width,  cars 
will  go  through  from  the  point  of  production 
to  their  destination  without  breaking  bulk 
or  rehandling  of  their  contents,  which  is 
now  a  great  impediment  to  transportation 
til  and  from  the  island.     For  this  improve- 


portionate  development  m  agriculture,  the 
fisheries,  and  manufactures,  along  with  a 
considerable  rise  in  land  values  and  in 
the  value  of  all  products  of  the  island 
are  expected  to  result  from  these  important 
improvements  in  the  transportation  to  and 
from  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
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6.  J.  E   Cash'BKLl.  7.  Fu-AXK  F.  Tri'LiN.  8.  John-  M.  Martin.  M  D. 


5.  Benjamin  Isaac  Uavnfr. 


Strait,  and  thus  connect  the  Government 
railway  system  on  the  mainland  of  Canada 
(the  Intercolonial  Railway)  with  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  Railway.  This  scheme 
necessitates  the  alteration  of  the  gauge 
of  the  latter  line  to  4  ft.  8A  in.  in  order 
that  it  may  tally  with  that  of  the  Inter- 
colonial and  other  important  railways  of 
Canada. 

The  ferry  steamer  will  lie  equipped  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  arising  from  ice 
conditions  in  winter,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will     be     able     to     maintain     continuous 


ment  the  sum  of  $1,400,000  (;£28o,ooo) 
was  voted  by  the  Dominion  Parliament 
at  its  session  of  1912  and  made  available 
for  expenditure  to  begin  the  work  in  1913. 
Under  engineering  advice  the  location 
for  the  ferry  has  been  made  and  surveys 
are  now  in  progress  to  determine  the 
character  and  cost  of  tlie  docks,  terminals, 
and  other  essentials  of  the  work,  with  a 
view  to  an  early  call  being  made  for 
tenders  for  construction. 

A     great     impetus     to     the     trade    and 
industry    of     the    province    with    a    pro- 
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CONNAUGHT  PEDIGREED   BLACK 
FOXES.    LTD. 

Among  the  many  companies  that  have 
recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  profitable  industry  of  fur 
farming  is  that  known  as  the  Connaught 
Pedigreed  Black  Foxes,  Ltd.,  of  Charlotte- 
town,  P.F2.I.  The  company  has  been  in- 
corporated with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$300,000,  of  which  $250,000  is  being  issued 
at  once,  the  balance  constituting  a  Reserved 
Treasury  Stock.  The  shares  have  a  par 
value  of  $50,  and  are  issued  for  a  deposit 
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111    -M   ['1.1    ..liii.    ipplicatioii    ;uui    tin.- 

balance    of   So    per    cent,   on    AuSiisl     i. 
u)i4. 

While  the  company  intends  mainly  lo 
devote  itself  to  the  raising  of  the  expensive 
silver-black  fox,  other  fur-bearini;  animals 
such  as  mink,  marten,  lisher,  and  skunk 
will  not  be  neglected.  Ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  fact,  are  to  be  reserved 
for  the  purchase  of  suitable  animals  of 
these  species,  which  it  is  expected  will 
prove  a  very  prolitable  subsidiary  lo  Ihc 
main  business  of  fox  breeding. 


Jones,  li,,\..  ri,S,.\.,  Ml.  John  S.  Cousins, 
and  Ml.  K.  W.  Slew.ut.  The  tirst-namcil 
.L;onlU'nian  is  one  of  tlie  highest  authorities 
on  the  iiulustry,  has  lectured  upon  it  before 
the  Commissions  of  Conservation  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  has  written  a 
much-quoted  book  upon  the  subject. 

In  estimating  the  prospective  prolit  tliat 
the  venture  should  return,  tlie  directors 
have  allowed  for  but  one  pair  of  pups  to 
each  pair  of  breeders.  The  average  litter 
is  considerably  liigher  than  this.  Taking 
the  market  price  of  the  young  as  810,000 


CONNAUGHT    PEDIGREED    BLACK    FOXES,    LTD.,    CHARLOTTETOWN,    P.E.I. 

I.  Mr.  ].  C.  Sims,  the  Pkesuje.st,  pl.wixc;  wrrii  Prince  Charlie 
2.  T.R.H.  The  Duke  ok  Coxxaight  axd  Prixckss  P.\tricia  visnixc.  Raxch. 


The  company  has  purchased  15  pairs 
of  1914  young  foxes,  each  of  which  is  pedi- 
greed, and  has  been  selected  from  the  best 
stock  raised  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
acknowledged  home  of  the  industry.  These 
have  been  capitalized  at  §15,000  a  pair. 

The  ranch  will  be  managed  by  a  salaried 
employee  of  the  company,  a  far  cheaper 
method  than  that  frequently  employed 
whereby  the  rancher  receives  a  commission 
ranging  up  to  33J  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  young  produced.  Under  the  former 
method  it  is  estimated  that  the  working 
expenses  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  earnings,  and  as  the  manager 
will  work  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert 
advisory  board  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
results  should  be  less  satisfactory.  The 
advisory    board    includes    Mr.    J.    Walter 


a  pair — ag.iin  tlie  figure  is  very  conserva- 
tive—the profits  for  the  year  would  be 
§150,000,  less  5  per  cent,  for  ranch  ex- 
penses. If  the  demand  for  breeding  stock 
fell  off  a  substantial  dividend  would  still 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  pelts,  since  the 
present  market  price  of  a  good  skin  is 
approximately  §2,500. 

The  directors  are  all  men  of  standing 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
president,  Mr.  John  C.  Sims,  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Charlottetown  Silver-Black 
Fox  Company.  Ltd.,  while  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Gilbert  Gaudet,  and  two 
of  the  other  directors.  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
Coffin  and  Mr.  Ernest  S.  Coffm,  are  also 
on  the  directorate  of  the  latter  company. 
The  remaining  directors  include  the  vice- 
president,  Mr.  John  M.  Martin,  a  well- 
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kiuiwii  iiK'iliiMl  111.111  ol  liiiviiMi,  M,i>>.  ; 
Mr,  Norman  K,  Prowsc,  of  Beaumaris, 
Ontario  ;  Mr.  Arthur  J,  Davis,  of  Ilalif;ix, 
N.S.  ;  and  Messrs.  T.  H.  Kiley  and  fjiicst  ,\, 
Koslcr,  of  Ch.u lolUlowii. 

"^ 

JOHN    R.    DINNIS    PEDIGREED    FOXES, 
LTD. 

Willi  hL-:i(li|ii.irlei  s  .it  (.  Ii,ii  lolli-lnwii,  llic 
John  K.  Dimiis  I'edigreed  Koxes,  l.ld,,  was 
incorporated  July  22,  1915,  with  an  autho- 
rized capital  of  #300,000,  of  which  |2iS,o(ki 
was  subscribed  and  fully  paid  up.  By 
virtue  of  supplementary  Letters  I'atent 
dated  April  21,  1914,  the  Liciileiiant- 
Governor  and  Council  have  authorized  the 
extension  of  the  capil.il  lo  §750,000.  The 
capital  is  composed  entirely  of  common 
stock  and  non-assessable  ;  ilie  par  value  of 
shares  is  §100. 

At  its  rancli  on  tlie  MmiiU  l'',(l\v.ird  Knad 
the  company  owns  1 1  pairs  of  "  proven 
breeders,"  all  selected  from  Ihe  Diniiis 
breeding  strain  of  foxes,  the  result  of  the 
experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Dinnis  during  seven  years  of  patient  and 
intelligent   breeding  operations. 

The  John  K.  Dinnis  Pedigreed  Foxes, 
Ltd.,  was  the  first  company  to  register  its 
foxes  with  the  Prince  Edward  Isl.md  Silver- 
Fox  Breeders'  Association,  the  certificates 
of  registration  iiuiiibering  i  to  21.  The 
foundation  stock  was  selected  from  the 
pioneer  ranchmen  Messrs,  Charles  Dalton 
and  R.  T.  Oulton,  Alberton,  and  from  the 
famous  Rayiier  Ranch,  Alberton,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  crossing  of  these  two 
noted  strains  has  produced  a  beautiful, 
vigorous,  and  large  animal,  that  combines 
the  fine,  rich,  lustrous  fur  of  the  one  breed 
with  the  phenomenal  fecundity  of  the 
other.  The  ancestors  of  some  of  these 
foxes  sold  for  the  highest  prices  on  the 
London  market. 

The  Dinnis  pedigreed  foxes  arc  charac- 
terized bv  thin,  mobile  ears  ;  a  full  neck, 
short  and  arched  from  the  back  ;  width 
over  the  shoulders  and  througli  the  heart  ; 
a  long,  delicately  turned  head  ;  a  springy 
pelt  and  pink  skin  covered  with  a  wealth 
of  fine  lustrous  fur,  particularly  marked 
on  the  limbs  and  under  the  body  ;  and  a 
large,  heavy  "brush."  Of  the  11  pairs 
owned  by  the  company,  one  is  3  years  old, 
two  2  v-ears  old,  and  the  remaining  eight 
only  I  year  old  ;  and  as  the  female  fox  is 
usually  productive  for  9  or  11  years,  and 
the  male  for  a  longer  period,  these  animals 


JOHN    R.    DINNIS    PEDIGREED    FOXES,    LTD.,    CHARLOTTETOWN     P.E.I. 


I.  One  of  Mr.  Dixxis's  Pets  t.akixg  a  Slw  Bath. 

DAVIIis,   a    >r\(;XlKICENT  Si'ECIMEX   OWXEI)   BY   MH.   DlXXlS. 


2.   .\    I'AIU   OK   BEAIIIES  ox    MR.   DlXXlS'S  RAXCH. 

4.  .WoTMiu  Paiu  ok  Beaities  ox  Mk.  Dixxis's  Kaxch. 
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will  be  umIuI  111  UK-  brooilmi;  ihii>  Iv>i  Uk- 
next  nine  yens  ;U  least. 

The  llinnis  Ranch  is  about  ten  minutes' 
drive  from  the  city  of  Cluirlottetown,  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  harbour,  and 
consists  of  Uw  acres  of  land.  The  fox 
ranch  occupies  lo  acres  of  woodland  on 
the  highest  point  of  this  farm,  where  the 
natural  drainage  of  the  ground  is  perfect, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  spring  freshets 
so  fatal  to  young  foxes.  The  air  is  always 
pvire  and  fresh,  for  the  winds  which  sweep 
the    liill-top   carry   away    all    harmful    and 


piclLii  the  foxes  from  disturbance.  Tin- 
equii>inent  is  the  most  up  to  date  in  llic 
province.  The  pens  of  the  pedigreed  foxes 
number  i  to  ii.and  occupy  the  premier 
position  in  the  ranch.  ICvcry  convenience 
that  ingenuity  can  suggest  and  money 
procure  has  been  incorporated  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  dens.  Tlie  pens  in  which 
they  take  exercise  are  very  large,  and  no 
pains  liave  been  spared  to  assure  absolute 
comfort  to  the  valuable  occupants  of  these 
dwellings. 

The    pie>ideMl,    Mr.    John    1\.    I)iiinis.   is 


JOHN    R.    DINNIS    PEDIGREED    FOXES,    LTD.,    CHARLOTTETOWN,    P.E.I. 
The  Hresidext  of  the  Johx  R.  Dixms  Pedigreed   Foxes,  Ltd..  playint,  wiih  .a  Litter  of  Pets  valied 

AT  $50,000. 


disagreeable  odours  and  tumble  the  chilling 
fogs  into  the  valleys  below.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Dinnis  has  never  had  a  single  case 
of  sickness  among  his  animals  since  he 
acquired  the  present  ranch  (three  years 
ago)  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  ranch  and  surroundings. 
There  is  a  staff  of  expert  and  trust- 
worthy men  on  the  premises  who  assist 
in  the  work  of  maintaining  and  guarding 
the  ranch.  Standing  out  prominently  is 
the  night-watchman's  house,  which  over- 
looks the  ranch  and  the  public  road. 
Supplementing  the  eye  of  this  officer  is 
the  vigilance  of  another  ranchman  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  patrol  the  ranch. 
There  are  brilliant  electric  lights  surround- 
ing the  ranch  which  are  turned  on  every 
night  to  enable  the  framed  night  watch  to 


also  regent  of  Mt.  .Allison  University,  Sack- 
ville,  and  president  of  the  Abegweit  Athletic 
Association.  The  vice-president,  Dr.  B.  C. 
Borden,  is  president  of  the  Mt.  Allison 
University.  Professor  Borden  is  an  econo- 
mist of  repute  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent educationalists  in  Eastern  Canada. 
The  secretary-treasurer  and  managing 
director,  Mr.  \V.  E.  Cameron,  B..A.  (Oxon), 
is  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Professor  of  Economics  and  Modern 
History  at  St.  Dunstan's  College,  Charlotle- 
town.  Mr.  Cameron  was  selected  by  his 
province  for  the  first  Rhodes  Scholarship 
to  Oxford  University,  England. 

Major  A.  A.  Bartlett,  a  director,  is  also 

president  of  the  Ciuardian  Publishing  Com- 

panv,     Ltd.,     secretary-treasurer     of     tlie 

Ovbtermen's    Co-operative    Association   of 
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Prince  Kdw.ud  Isl.iiul,  .iiul  seciel.iry- 
treasurer  of  the  Prince  Isdward  Island  Pro- 
vincial Rifle  Association,  lie  has  a  keen 
business  mind,  and  hascontribiiled  much  Id 
the  coMuiK'i ci.il  enterprise  of  the  province. 
The  major  is,  moreover,  known  as  .1 
littiiiitiur  of  scholarly  atlaimnent. 

Mr.  Charles  Lyons,  a  direLh)r,  is  presi- 
dent of  Charles  Lyons  Coal  Company, 
Ltd.  Ml.  Lvons  is  a  prominenl  business 
man  of  Cliarlottetown,  P.K.I.,  and  is  a 
heavv  investor  in  Ihe  silvei-l>laek  fox 
indiistrv  of  Prince  I'.ihv.nil  Isl.nul.  Ib- 
is a  public-spirited  citizen,  .mil  has  been 
twice   elected  mayor  of  liis  native  city. 

'©/ 
W.  F.  H.  MONTGOMERY 

Mr.  \V.  F.  11.  Monlgonieiy  is  a  native 
of  liedeque.  P.E.I.,  who  left  his  island 
home  in  1910  to  resitle  in  the  Canadian 
North-West.  He  settled  in  Edmonton, 
uid  in  partnership  w-ith  his  brother, 
wlio  has  lived  in  the  West  several  years, 
condiicled  a  large  wliolesale  and  retail 
merch.indi/ing  business  known  as  Mont- 
gomery Bros.  He  also  speculated  very 
profitably  in  real  estate.  In  191 1  Mr. 
Montgomery  decided  to  return  lo  his 
native  home,  and  has  since  engaged 
very  largely  in  the  fox-breeding  business. 
His  first  venture  was  llie  promotion  of  the 
Montgomery  Fox  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president  and  manager.  He  tlien 
interested  himself  in  the  Eastern  Silver- 
Black  Fox  Companv,  and  also  the  Rayner 
International  Fur  Company,  the  latter  with 
a  capital  of  1625,000,  in  both  of  wliich  he  is 
a  director. 

He  has  recently  organized  the  Bedeque 
Fur  Farming  Company  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000,  most  of  which  is  being  subscribed 
by  investors  in  Boston  and  tlie  New 
England  States.  Mr.  Montgomery  is 
president  of  this  company  and  is  interested 
in  numerous  other  fox  enterprises.  He  is 
also  vice-president  of  the  Summerside  Fox 
Exchange  Company,  Ltd.,  vvitli  head  office 
in  Summerside,  P.E.I. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  H.  J.  Montgomery,  established 
the  first  fox  ranch  in  Alberta,  which  is 
situated  in  Wetaskiwin.  It  is  stocked  with 
thirty  pairs  of  choice  foxes  which  were 
obtained  in  the  Peace  River  district. 

E.  H.  RAYNER 

Xo  name  is  more  intimatel)-  connected 
with    the   fur-farming   industry   of    Prince 


E.    H.    RAYNER,    SUMMERSIDE,    P.E.I. 
I.  THE  Ranch  of  the  Rayner  Ixterx.4tio.nal  Flk  Compaxv.  a.  A  Pair  ..k  "Black  BEAiriEs.' 


3.   .A   I'LKE-LKED  P.E.I.  SILVER    FOX. 
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Kihv.ird  Island  tlian  that  of  I'layncr,  aiul  however,  havinsi  assisted  in  tlie  construction  its  manaficment  and  has  since  Kiveii  it  liis 
Mr.  E.  H.  Kayner, of  Smnnicrside,  worthily  of  the  lust  pens  biiill  upon  his  father's  undivided  lime  .uul  allei.linn.  tonse- 
upholds  the  traditions  of  his  family.  He  ranch;  and  in  u)ii  he  returned  to  his  iiuenlly  lie  lias  succeeded  in  uiaUiuH  the 
was  born  at  llreenniounl,  I'.K.l.,  and  native  province  to  play  a  more  active  part  conjpanv's  ranch  ime  of  the  linest  on  the 
educated    tlicrc    and    at    Hiram    Collejje,      in   the  development  of  the  industry.     To.      island,  and  oiu'  that   enihoiiies  in   its  enn- 

struclion  and  eiinipnienl  tlie  best  ideas 
evolved  by  sncce>sfnl  ranchers.  'I'lie 
pnipertv  is  situated  i .}  niik^  linni  Snnnnei- 
side  and  contains  2^  acres,  nnich  ol  which 
is  coveied  with  an  abnnd.mt  growth  of 
Ii.imIwikhI  .ind  til-trees,  which  afford  ample 
shelter  to  the  animals,  'riiirtyl'n'e  pens 
and  houses  have  been  built  and  3;; 
pairs  of  pure-bred  Prince  Kdward  Island 
fo.ves  are  maintained.  20  pairs  of  which 
belonj;  to  the  Kayncr  I  niei  natidual  Imit 
Companv,  and  15  pairs  to  the  K.ivnei 
.Silver  -  HIael;  I'"nr  Company,  I. til.  Tin- 
latle[-  company,  of  which  Mr.  Kayner  is 
secretarv  -  treasurer,  received  its  chartir 
from  the  Prince  Kdward  Island  (lovern- 
ment  in  11)14.  ''"^  company  is  boardinj.; 
its  foxes  in  the  ranch  of  the  Kayner  Inter- 
national Kur  Company,  because  I'f  the 
splendid  facilities  and  expert  supervision 
to  be  had  there. 

i;olli  .Mr.  Uavner  and  his  brolhc-r  I'.  1. 
Kayner  are  enthusiastic  champions  of  pure- 
bred Prince  Kdward  Island  foxes,  and 
strongly  advocate  the  desirability  of  keep- 
ing their  highly  developed  strain  of  animals 
free  from  mongrel  and  inferior  imported 
strains. 

"^ 

B.  I.  RAYNER 

Xo  name  is  more  closely  associated  with 
the  black  fox  industry  than  that  of  Mr. 
B.  I.  Kayner,  a  native  of  Kildarc  and  a 
resident  of  .Mberton,  both  towns  being 
in  Prince  Kdward  Island.  Mr.  Kayner  is, 
in  fact,  regarded  as  one  of  the  fatliers  of 
tlie  indu^trv,  for  he  has  been  actively 
connected  with  it  for  23  years  and  one 
of  the  most  prolilic  strains  of  foxes  bears 
his  name. 

Mr.  Kavner  was  hunting  foxes,  mink, 
and  musk-rat  at  the  early  age  of  11  years, 
and  even  while  he  was  following  his 
original  occupation  of  farming  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  breeding  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  captivity.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  gave  his  undivided  time 
and  attention  to  the  industry,  prosecuting 
it  with  much  energy  and  upon  lines  that 
were  well  calculated  to  bring  the  greatest 


H.    RAYNER,    SUMMERSIDE,    P.E.I. 


Mr.   E.    H.   RAYXEK.    Ml.V.AIiKK  Ol-    RAYNER   Ix  TbKXATlOXAL   KlR   CO.Ml-AXV,    l.lli.   Ul  IH    XlXI -MOXTllS-OI.K 

■'Pel'"   VALUED  AT  SiS.OOO. 


Hiram,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  In  1S97  he  went  to 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  from  that  centre 
travelled  for  a  number  of  years  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  He 
was    always    interested    in   fox    ranching, 


day   he    is    one    of    the    most    successful 
breeders  on  the  island. 

In  1913  when  the   Kayner  International      measure   of   success.     Blood    tells  all    the 
Fur   Company   was    incorporated    with    a      world  over,  and  realizing  this  Mr.  Kayner 
capital   of  $625,000,  Mr    Kayner  took  over      has  consistently  refused  to  waste  his  time 
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I.  Sir  Benjamin  Axn  iiis  M\te, 


B.    ISAAC    RAYNER,    ALBERTON,    P.E.I. 
2.  .\  "Kaynkk"  Ski.n'  sold  for  $2,000. 


Xo.  2.  Raxcii, 


.(-  Tom. 
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B.    ISAAC    RAYNER,    ALBERTON,    P.E.I. 
1.  Workmen-  exgagep  ox  Ranches.  2-  .Ai.berto.n  Ranch. 


3.  Fox  Pexs. 
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B.    ISAAC    EAYNER,    ALBEETON,    P.B  I 


I.  A  WlNTEK  SCKSK. 


UESIUESCE   Ol.-    MK.    KAVNKK. 


3.  AT  ONK  OF    IHE   KANCHF.S. 


4.  A  HYBK  '\'^"  "•^'"*- 
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CHARLES  DALTON    SILVEE-BLACK    FOX    COMPANY,    LTD.,    CHARLOTTETOWN,    P.E.I. 

I.  A   MILLION-DOLL.AR  TU.AIX  TKAXSPORTIXG  SILVER   FO.XES.  2.   BUEtLUXG   PtNi.  i-   PETE. 
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and  knowledge  upon  animals  that  arc  not 
of  the  purest  lireed.  As  a  result  he  not 
infrequently  secures  litters  containing  7 
or  8  pups,  and  is  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  for  animals  bred  upon  his 
ranches.  Mr.  Rayner,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
was  the  first  breeder  to  construct  walks 
between  his  fox  pens,  and  this  prevents 
the  males  from  lighting  or  killing  one 
another.  He  was  also  the  first  to  raise 
a  litter  from  a  pup  11  months  old.  He 
estimates  the  value  of  the  foxes  upon  the 
ranches  owned  and  controlled  by  himself 
to  be  from  2  to  4  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Rayner,  besides  being  an  active 
rancher,  is  upon  the  directorate  of  several 
fur-farming  companies.  He  is  president 
of  the  Rayner  International  Fur  Company, 
Ltd.,  capitalized  at  $650,000,  which  was 
formed  in  1913,  and  a  director  of  the 
Bunbury  Black  Fox  Company,  which  in 
the  same  year  paid  a  dividend  of  no  less 
than  30  per  cent.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  B.  I.  Rayner  Silver  Fox  Company  of 
Westgoar,  N.S.,  and  of  the  Rayner,  Clark, 
and  Harlow  Black  Fox  Company  of  Bridge- 
town, N.S.  He  has  in  addition,  and  in 
company  with  his  brother,  Mr.  K.  H. 
Rayner,  organized  a  fox  exchange  at 
Summerside,  P.E.I.,  under  the  name  of 
the  B.  I.  Rayner  Silver  Fox  Exchange.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  supply  thoroughbred 
Prince  Edward  Island  stock,  all  imported 
animals  being  eschewed  with  the  utmost 
rigour. 

"^ 

THE  CHARLES    DALTON    SILVER-BLACK 
FOX  COMPANY,  LTD. 

It  was  in  1887,  or  27  years  ago,  that  the 
Hon.  Charles  Dalton,  now  president  of  the 
Charles  Dalton  Silver-Black  Fox  Companv. 
Ltd.,  conceived  the  idea  of  breeding  silver- 
black  foxes  in  captivity,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  industry  which  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  world.  He  com- 
menced to  breed  to  the  exact  fur  which 
the  market  required,  and,  after  some  years 
of  experiments,  he  at  last  produced  a  skin 
which  sold  at  Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampson  6t 
Co.'s,  London,  England,  in  the  year 
1900  for  £390.  This  showed  him  exactly 
what  was  required,  and  he  bred  from  this 
grade,  selling  the  poorest  skins  and  keeping 
the   choice   animals   alive.     Each  year  he 


placed  with  Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 
various  silver-black  skins  to  be  sold  until 
the  year  1910,  when  his  experiments  were 
complete,  and  he  sold  through  the  above- 
named  firm  2$  pelts,  the  whole  output  of 
the  ranch,  at  an  average  price  of  ,|"290 
each.  Some  of  the  pelts  brought  as  much 
as  £540  ;  various  others  .£'500.  This  caused 
a  great  demand  for  the  animals  alive,  and 
practically  all  were  sold  by  Mr.  Dalton  in 
that  condition,  and  were  used  by  other  men 
for  breeding  purposes.  Mr.  Dalton,  how- 
ever, with  native  shrewdness,  always  kept 
the  best  animals  for  himself.  Hence  in 
the  year  1912  he  was  able  to  sell  his  ranch 
and  stock  complete  to  Messrs.  Prowse  Bros., 
of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  for  the  sum  of 
£125,000.  These  gentlemen  immediately 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  The 
Charles  Dalton  Silver-Black  Fox  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  placed  on  the  market  £"100,000  of 
the  company's  stock,  which  was  quickly 
over-subscribed. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  the  following  directors  were 
elected  :  president,  Hon.  Charles  Dalton  ; 
vice-president,  Dr.  P.  Conroy  ;  managing 
director  and  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Prowse  ;  directors,  Messrs.  .\.  B. 
Warburton,  solicitor,  James  Paton,  F.  P. 
Loggie,  Alonzo  Smith. 

The  business  was  conducted  during 
the  first  year  at  Tignish,  P.E;.I.,  and 
resulted  in  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent, 
being  paid  to  the  shareholders.  The 
company  then  proceeded  to  build  a  new 
plant  and  ranch  near  Charlottetown,  tlie 
capital  of  the  province.  Last  September 
the  foxes  were  removed  to  their  new 
quarters,  where  even  better  results  are 
expected  for  the  present  year. 

The  demand  is  so  great  for  the  product 
of  the  Dalton  ranch  that  the  pups  are  sold 
from  6  to  12  months  before  they  are 
born.  The  prices  of  1914  range  from 
1 1 2,000  to  ■$15,000  per  pair,  and  even  at 
that  high  price,  and  selling  pelts  only, 
a  dividend  of  20  to  25  per  cent, 
would  be  earned  by  successful  breeders, 
as  the  cost  of  ranching  the  animals,  includ- 
ing all  expenses,  is  only  2  to  3  per 
cent,  of  the  income. 

The  managing  director,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Prowse,  is  the  general  manager  of  the  firm 
of    Prowse    Bros.,    Ltd.,   a   prominent  dry 


goods  and  clothing  house  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  ranch  itself  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Arthur  Compton-Lundie,  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  Mr.  Compton-Lundie 
is  a  native  of  Devonshire,  England,  who 
came  to  Canada  in  1903.  He  studied  his 
profession  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
and  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the 
same  college,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  study  of  small  animals. 

FRANK  F.  TUPLIN 

.\lthough  Mr.  Frank  F.  Tuplin  did  not 
acquire  his  first  pair  of  black  foxes  until 
1905,  his  name  now  ranks  among  the  highest 
of  those  connected  with  the  fur-farming 
industry,  and  the  foxes  bred  by  him  are 
considered  among  the  best  and  purest 
strains  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Mr.  Tuplin  was  born  at  New  Annan, 
P.E.I.,  and  educated  in  Sunimerside  and  at 
the  well-known  Prince  of  Wales  College, 
Charlottetown.  In  his  earlv  days  he  was 
engaged  in  mixed  farming,  at  which  he 
achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Fox- 
breeding,  however,  offered  potential  profits 
that  could  not  be  resisted,  and  despite  the 
ridicule  of  his  friends  Mr.  Tuplin  forsook 
his  cows  and  pigs  for  the  infinitely  more 
valuable  fox.  He  had  hut  litlle  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  breeding  and  raising  these 
animals,  and  his  tirst  efforts  were  only 
productive  of  failure.  Born  of  Devonsliire 
stock,  however,  Mr.  Tuplin  possesses  in 
marked  degree  the  qualities  that  make  for 
ultimate  success,  and  he  was  nothing 
daunted  at  his  early  reverses.  His  ambition 
was  to  make  $10,000.  This  he  achieved  in 
1910.  Since  that  date  less  than  four  years 
have  elapsed,  but  Mr.  Tuplin  possesses 
stock  upon  his  own  ranch  at  Summerside 
valued  at  $1,500,000.  In  addition  he  has 
large  financial  interests  in  many  companies. 
His  success  is  significant  of  the  future  that 
awaits  the  development  of  this  profitable 
industry. 

Mr.  Tuplin  is  president  of  the  Tuplin 
Silver-Black  Fox  Company,  Ltd.,  Summer- 
side,  vice-president  of  the  Tuplin  Irving 
Fox  Corporation,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Rosemount  Consolidated 
Silver-Black  Fox  Company,  and  a  director 
of  the  Fur  Farmers'  Bureau,  Charlottetown, 
and  of  the  Fur  Producers,  Ltd. 
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CHARLOTTETOWN.      FROM    FORT    KDWARD. 


CHARLOTTETOWN 


IIARLOTTETOWN. 
the  centre  of  tlie 
political  and  com- 
mercial life  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  is 
beautifully  situated 
at  the  confluence  of 
three  rivers,  or,  as 
it  has  been  more  poetically  expressed, 
'•  where  three  tides  meet."  From  the 
north-east  (lows  the  East  or  Hillsborousjh 
River  ;  the  York  or  Xorth  River  is  on  its 
south  side,  and  the  West  or  Elliott  River 
joins  the  York  just  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  All  three  streams  flow  into 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  Hillsboroujjh 
Bay,  and  thus  Charlottetown  stands  "  with 
Neptune's  arms  about  her  wound." 

In  many  respects  Charlottetown  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  provincial 
capitals.  It  is  a  distinctly  homely  little 
town — tlic  word  is  used  in  the  En,<;lish,  not 
the  Canadian  meaning — and  exhibits  none 
of  the  pretensions  that  mar  so  many  cities. 
Prince  Edward  Island  has  not  partici- 
pated in  tile  Canadian  immigration  of  the 
past  decade,  and  Charlottetown  has  seen 
few  changes  during  the  last  30  or  40  years. 
Its  population  in  i88r,  in  fact,  was  larger 
than  that  revealed  b\'  the  census  of  191 1, 
being  11,485  as  against  11,198.  With  the 
exception  of  Fredericton,  it  is  therefore 
tha  smallest  seat  of  government  in  Canada. 


The  foundations  of  the  eity  were  laid 
by  the  French  in  1750,  when  they  built 
tliere  a  fort  which  formed  the  seat  of  the 
Executive  of  the  island.  To  tliis  they  gave 
the  name  of  Port  la  loie.  No  houses, 
however,  appear  lo  liave  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  till  1768,  when, 
under  British  rule,  the  name  of  Charlotte- 
town was  given  to  the  settlement.  Com- 
pared with  many  of  the  older  towns  of 
the  Maritinie  Provinces,  Charlottetown  lias 
had  a  singularly  peaceful  career.  The 
only  untoward  incident  that  appears  in 
its  history  occurred  in  1775,  when  two 
American  cruisers  captured  and  plundered 
the  city.  The  action  was  disapproved 
by  Washington,  who  sent  back  the 
captives  and  restored  to  them  their 
property. 

Tlie  most  important  event  with  which 
Charlottetown  has  been  connected  was 
the  Confederation  ot  the  Provinces  of 
Canada.  In  1864  tlie  capital  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference at  wliicli  the  project  tirst  took 
delinite  shape.  The  idea  of  union  was 
by  no  means  a  new  one,  for  it  had  been 
suggested  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  had,  however, 
at  first  only  been  considered  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  but  gradually  the  idea 
was  developed  to  include  all  the  provinces. 
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The  Maritime  Provinces,  however,  were 
quite  contented  with  the  conditions  unrler 
which  their  affairs  were  administered  and 
for  a  time  were  not  prepared  to  consider 
any  sucli  alliance.  In  1861,  however,  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  Northern 
and  Soulliern  States  over  the  question  of 
slavery  caused  them  to  reconsider  their 
position,  for  at  one  inonient  it  appeared 
likely  tlial  (ireat  Britain  would  be  involved 
in  the  struggle.  The  danger  was  averted, 
but  it  had  been  a  sufficieiitlv  narrow  escape 
to  impress  upon  the  Maritime  Provinces 
the  advantage  of  union,  at  any  rate  among 
tliemselvcs.  Accordingly  in  1864  delegates, 
fro[n  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  met  at  Charlottetown 
for  a  practical  discussion  of  the  question. 
"  Meanwhile, "  says  Mr.  David  M.  Duncan, 
B..-\.,  "  the  cause  of  union  was  gaining 
ground  in  Canada.  It  was  becoming 
impossible  for  any  (Government  to  main- 
tain a  majorit}'.  At  last,  in  1864,  when 
tlie  Conservative  Ministry  was  defeated, 
Mr.  George  Brown,  setting  aside  party 
feeling,  proposed  to  its  memliers  that 
a  joint  ministry  be  formed  with  a  view 
to  pressing  the  plan  of  union.  The 
proposal  was  acted  upon,  and  the  Coalition 
Ministry  pledged  itself  to  bring  before 
Parliament  a  measure  to  secure  the  federal 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  other 
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provinces.  When  the  Cnnndi.in  statesmen 
heard  of  the  meeting  wliich  was  heinj; 
held  at  Charlottetown,  thev  asked  per- 
mission to  join  therein.  Tlie  reiiiiest  w.is 
•jranted,  and  8  representatives,  inchidin^ 
John  A.  Macdonald,  George  Brown,  and 
George  K.  Cartier,  were  sent  to  Charlotte- 
town.  The  grander  scheme  of  confedera- 
tion oversh.adowed  that  of  local  nnion, 
and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  second  con- 
ference at  Quebec  later  in  the  season." 
The  result  of  that  conference  is  told  in 
that  section  of  this  volume  dealing  witli 
the  history  of  the  Dominion. 

Charlottetown  is  the  chief  port  of  Prince 
Kdward  Island  and  possesses  a  harbour 
which  Admiral  Orlcbar,  in  a  report  to 
the  British  Government,  pronounced  as 
only  surpassed  in  North  .\nierica  bv 
those  of  Halifax  and  San  Francisco. 
While  such  a  statement  could  not  be 
made  seriously  to-day,  the  shipping  faci- 
lities possessed  by  Charlottetown  are 
nevertheless  of  a  very  high  order.  .\ 
Government  report  issued  in  1910  says  : 
"...  The  harbour  is  capacious,  well 
lighted  and  buoyed.  Three  tides  meet  from 
the  North,  West,  and  East  Rivers  about  i 
mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
Vessels  drawing  27  ft.  of  water  can  enter 
with  safety,  smaller  vessels  can  ascend 
the  East  River  above  Charlottetown  10 
and  even  18  miles.  Good-sized  vessels 
have  been  built  and  launched  at  the  head 
of  the  river.  Vessels  can  anchor  close  to 
the  wharves,  the  anchorage  being  good  all 
over  the  harbour.  Near  the  Three  Tides 
it  is  over  i  mile  wide  and  carries  its  depth 
for  4  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  usual 
depth  of  water  for  anchorage  is  30,  40, 
and  up  to  60  ft.,  the  rise  of  the  tide  being 
8i  ft  at  neap  tides." 

Charlottetown  carries  on  a  large  export 
trade  in  farm  produce  and  fish,  products 
for  which  the  island  is  principally  noted. 
Manufactured  goods  of  every  description 
arc  imported,  for  the  manufactures  of 
Charlottetown  are  unimportant.  The 
promoter  of  industrial  ventures  has  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  citj',  which  loses 
nothing  b\-  the  absence  of  smoke  stacks 
and  other  eyesores  inseparable  from 
industrial  life.  The  most  noteworthy 
industry  is  that  conducted  by  a  condensed 
milk  company,  for  not  only  are  its 
products  icondensed  milk  and  condensed 
coffee)  on  sale  in  most  Canadian  towns, 
but  they  are  also  supplied  to  the  Japanese 
Navy  and  to  the  .A^tlantic  Squadron  of  the 


British  Navy.  In  addition  there  are 
three  tobacco  factories,  an  iron  foutuhv 
and  machine  shop,  a  pork-packing  and 
cold  storage  establishment,  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant,  a  gas-making  plant, 
soap  factory,  boot  and  shoe  factory,  roller- 
process  Hour-mill,  several  can-making  eslab- 
lishments,  a  number  of  cairiage  factories, 
2  or  3  tanneries,  7  or  8  book  and  job  printing 
oflices,  ^  book  binderies,  and  .sash  and  door 
factories.  That  most  of  these  are  very  small, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
tliat  during  igio  Charlotlelown  only  maiui- 
factured  goods  to  the  value  of  9738, ^28. 
A  comparison  with  u)oo  and  i8i)o  reveals 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  which  is  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  decline  of  population  of  Prince 
Kdward  Island.  In  1890  the  factories  of 
Charlottetown  produced  goods  valued  at 
*'.4I7.346  and  in  iqoo  at  $900,430. 
Between  1890  and  1910  there  has  there- 
fore been  a  decrease  of  47-91  per  cent. 
For  the  period  1900-10  Charlottetown  is 
the  only  Canadian  city  with  a  population 
of  10,000  or  more  that  has  experienced  a 
decrease  in  its  nianiifactines.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  island  for  the  same  period 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  10,000,  or  10 
per  cent. 

The  centre  of  the  city,  the  focus  of 
life  and  activity,  is  Queen  Square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stand  the  Legislative  and 
otlier  public  buildings  and  around  which 
are  gathered  tlie  princip.d  mercantile 
and  banking  institutions.  Gay  with  many- 
tinted  flower-beds  and  cooled  by  spark- 
ling fountains,  the  square  is  a  popular 
resort  during  the  summer  evenings, 
when  a  band  plays  in  tlie  centre. 
Pailiamcnt  Building,  a  fine  old  structure 
of  grey  stone,  contains  the  Provincial 
(iovernmcnt  offices  and  the  Docid  Public 
Library.  F"rom  its  cupola  an  excellent 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  city  and  its 
surroundings.  'I'o  the  cast  stands  the 
Court  House,  while  in  front  rises  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
PxKvard  Island  volunteers  who  fell  in  the 
South  .Vfrican  War.  To  the  west  of  the 
Provincial  Building  are  the  post  office 
and  a  large  market  house.  The  latter  is 
constructed  of  red  sandstone,  and  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week 
(the  official  market  days)  is  a  scene  of 
great  activitv.  On  those  days  hundreds 
of  the  rural  population  assemble  to  sell 
their  farm  and  garden  produce —fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  ;  eggs,  butter,  and 
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cheese  ;  lowl  .lud  wild  f^ee-.e.  duekN  .muI 
brent;  beef,  nuillnn.  .md  lamb.  I'.u. 
titioned  oil  from  the  geneial  markel  are 
the  fish  stalls,  h'resh  lish  of  all  kinds  is 
brought  here  in  .iliuiuknue  -  tioul  .iml 
salmoji,  mackerel  and  heriing.  ind, 
halibut,  and  lobslers—tish  that  only  :i 
lew  hours  before  were  swinniiiiii.;  in 
the  UMler--  that  wash  the  shores  ol  llie 
islam!.  WiiImuI  the  Iniildijig,  on  eilliei 
side,  the  more  bulky  pioducts  of  (l,f  I 
farm  are  on  sale  liav,  oats,  potatoes, 
luiiiips,  etc.,  together  wilh  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Along  the  north  wall 
of  the  building  Indians  and  their  sipiaws 
are  accustomed  to  sijuat  to  dispose  of 
wares  of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as 
baskets,  mocassins,  and  beadwork.  Here 
and  there  may  be  encountered  an 
Acadian  peasant  woman  in  the  quaint 
dress  worn  by  her  people — on  her  head 
a  black  snood  folded  triangul;uly  and 
fastened  under  the  chin,  round  her 
shoulders  a  large  white  neckerchief 
folded  in  the  same  manner,  a  home- 
made drugget  skirt  of  red  and  dark 
bine  perpendicular  stripes  cuinpleling 
the  picturesque  costume.  Charlottetown 
Market  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Prince 
Kdward  Island. 

The  roads  that  flank  and  lead  off 
from  Queen  Square  are  spacious  and  leafy 
thoroughfares  that  give  the  town  a  most 
attractive  and  inviting  air.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  of  wood,  but  there  are  also 
many  substantial  structures  of  brick  and 
stone.  One  of  the  most  imposing  is  Si. 
Dunstan's  Cathedral,  a  large  building  of 
grey  stone  situated  at  the  top  of  Great 
George  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Its  two  towering  spires  arc  a  landmark 
that  is  visible  for  many  miles  around. 
Two  other  churches  are  worthv  of  notice. 
Si.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  a  beautiful 
building  of  Gothic  design,  and  St.  James' 
Presbyterian  Church,  built  of  undressed 
stone  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
graceful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Kastern  Canada.  In  addition  there 
are  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  (.\nglican),  Zion 
and  the  People's  Churches  (Presbvterian), 
two  Methodist  and  two  liaptist  churches, 
besides  the  barracks  of  the  S.dvation 
Armv. 

In  Weymouth  Street  stands  Prince  of 
Wales'  College,  a  Goveinment  institution 
which  was  founded  in  i860.  In  a  v.iricd 
curriculum  is  included  a  tjaining  course 
for  teachers,  and   most   of  the   instructors 


in  the  public  schools  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  s»ained  tlieir  certificates  at  the 
Charlottetown  Institution.  St.  Dunstan's 
College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
stands  on  the  heights  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  city  and  is  affiliated  with 
Laval  University.  A  large  number  of 
students  include  many  from  the  United 
States. 

Charlottetown  has  a  number  of 
e.\cellent  hotels  and  two  capacious 
hospitals.  Upon  a  point  projecting  into 
the  East  River  stands  Falconwood,  the 
provincial  hospital  for  tlie  insane.  Near 
it  are  the  Belvidere  Golf  Links  and  tlie 
Trotting  Park. 

The  most  popular  playground  for  the 
citizens  is  Victoria  Park,  vihich  lies  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  only  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  business  centre. 
It  comprises  about  75  acres  of  woodland 
and  meadow,  most  of  which  is  in  its 
natural  state  and  unspoiled  by  the  hand 
of  the  landscape  gardener.  Part  of  it, 
however,  has  been  laid  out  for  athletic 
purposes,  and  cricket,  tennis,  and  baseball 
are  favourite  pastimes. 

Charlottetown  is  connected  with  other 
points  on  the  island  by  means  of  the 
Prince  E^dward  Island  Railway,  a  narrow 
gauge  line  that  runs  from  one  end  of  tlie 
island  to  the  other.  The  city  lies  some  5 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  main  line,  but  is 
connected  tlierewith  by  a  branch  which 
crosses  the  Hillsborough  River  by  means 
of  a  steel  bridge  J  mile  long  which  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  81,500,000.  Communi- 
cation with  the  mainland  is  provided 
by  a  steamboat  service  from  Pictou, 
Nova  Scotia. 

BONNELL   ADVERTISING   AGENCY 

Founded  at  Charlottetown  early  in  1910 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Bonnell.  the  Bonnell  .Advertis- 
ing Agency  is  the  first  and  only  business 
of  its  kind  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Mr.  Bonnell  commenced  business  with 
two  regular  accounts,  but  the  agency  now 
has  30  regular  accounts  upon  its  books  and 
has  altogether  handled  the  advertising  of 
135  different  firms.  The  work  which  it 
undertakes  includes  all  the  multifarious 
branches  of  advertising,  such  as  designing, 
the  preparation  of  half-tones,  zinc  etchings 
and  advertising  plates,  sales  letters  and 
follow-up  literature,  the  editing  and 
publishing  of  house  organs,  writing, 
designing,     and    placing     advertising     for 
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retailers,  wholesalers,  manufacturers,  and 
mail-order  houses,  outlining  and  con- 
ducting sales  campaigns,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  copy,  designs  and  illustrations 
for  magazine,  newspaper,  booklet,  and 
catalogue  advertising. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
agency  Mr.  Bonnell  was  joined  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Barr,  who  had  previously  been  con- 
nected with  the  Island  Guardian  Publish- 
ing Company,  of  which  Mr.  Bonnell  was 
at  one  time  mechanical  superintendent. 
In  September  1911  Mr.  Bonnell  left  the 
agency  to  accept  a  position  as  advertising 
manager  for  R.  T.  Holman  &  Co., 
Summerside,  P.E.I.,  a  large  mail-order  firm. 
The  business  was  then  conducted  for 
some  months  by  Mr.  Barr,  who  afterwards 
assumed  complete  control. 

Mr.  Barr  has  gained  his  knowledge  of 
advertising  in  the  best  American  schools, 
including  the  International  School  of  Ad- 
vertising, the  Sheldon  School,  Chicago, 
and  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
New  York.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  trade  conditions  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  which,  combined  with  his  ex- 
pert ability  in  advertising,  has  enabled 
him  to  conduct  several  campaigns  with 
exceptional  success. 


BRUCE   STEWART   &   CO.,   LTD. 

About  twenty-four  years  ago  Messrs. 
Bruce  Stewart  and  .\ndrew  McNair 
commenced,  with  a  very  small  capital,  to 
operate  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  at 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  By  applying  a 
proportion  of  their  annual  earnings  to  the 
development  of  the  business  each  year 
they  gradually  increased  their  output  and 
extended  their  markets  until,  early  in  1910, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  form  a  joint- 
stock  company.  This  was  all  the  more 
necessary  since  the  firm  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opening  that  existed  at 
Charlottetown  for  the  manufacture  of 
gasolene  motors. 

By  the  terms  of  its  charter  the  company 
is  now  authorized  to  manufacture  gasolene 
motors,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  saw- 
mill and  farm  machinery,  can-makers'  tools, 
etc.,  to  undertake  repair  work  of  every 
description,  plumbing,  steam  and  hot-water 
heating  and  sail-making,  and  to  act  as 
ship-chandlers. 

The    most     important     branch     of     tlie 
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company's  operations  is  the  manufacture 
of  marine  gasolene  motors,  and  its 
"Imperial"  motors  are  now  installed  in 
large  numbers  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton, 
Quebec,  and  Newfoundland.  Sales  have 
also  been  made  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  and  in  New  Zealand  especially 
quite  a  number  of  the  motors  are  in 
use. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  all  well- 
known  business  men  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  include  Mr.  Bruce  Stewart,  the 
president,  Mr.  Andrew  McNair,  the  vice- 
president,  Major  C.  L.  MacKay,  the 
secretary-treasurer,  and  .Mr.  P'rank  R. 
Heartz  and  the  Hon.  John  McLean, 
directors. 
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CANADA    FOX   EXCHANGE   AND    INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  Canada  Fox  Exchange  and  Invest- 
ment Company,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  companies  that  have 
recently  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  in  foxes  and  the  stocks  and  shares 
of  fur-farming  companies. 

It  is  composed  of  four  enterprising  young 
business  men  who  have  been  actively 
connected  with  the  fox  business  for  tlie 
past  two  or  three  years,  namely,  Mr.  I).  .-\. 
McKinnon,  president,  Mr.  Stanley  J. 
Wedlock,  vice-president,  Mr.  F.  R.  New- 
some,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Jordan,  director.  By  the  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen  the  conipanv  has  been  enabled 
in  the  twelve  months  that  it  has  been  in 
existence  to  handle  over  a  million  dollars' 
wortli  of  foxes,  while  thousands  of  shares 
of  companies  have  passed  through  its 
hands.  It  has  supplied  foxes  to  buyers  in 
every  part  of  Canada,  the  buyers  frequentlv 
relying  on  the  company's  description  of 
the  animals  and  placing  the  orders  without 
previous  personal  examination. 

In  addition  to  foxes  the  company  is  also 
selling  marten,  fisher,  ermine,  and  mink. 
The  raising  of  the  latter  promises  to  be  a 
very  profitable  industry. 
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DOMINION   TRUST  COMPANY 

The  Dominion  Trust  Company  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  Canadian  financial 
institutions    and     has     established     offices 
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in  most  of  the  important  towns  throiiijli- 
out  the  country. 

Its  entry  into  the  Prince  Kdwaril  Island 
tk'H  is  of  recent  date,  and  was  elTccted 
through  the  eo-operation  of  Colonel  H.  M. 
Davison,  who  now  manages  the  company's 
branch  at  Charlottetown.  Colonel  Oavison, 
who  is  a  native  of  Prince  Kdward  Island, 
has  been  in  the  insurance  business  for 
many  years,  and  represented  with  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  success  such  well- 
known  companies  as  the  Law  I'nion 
and  Kock  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
London,  Kngland,  the  Nova  Scotia  Pire 
I'nderwrilers'  Agency,  the  Crown  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  I'nited  Slates 
Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company,  the  Law 
LTnion  and  Rock  Accident  Company,  the 
General  Animals  Insurance  Company  of 
Can.ida,  and  Lloyd's  Plate  Glass  Insurance 
Company.  These  agencies  have  now  been 
taken  over  by  tlic  Dominion  'rru>t 
Company. 

Colonel  Davison  liolds  a  commission  in 
the  4th  Regiment,  Canadian  .\rtillery, 
Prince  Kdward  Island.  He  commenced 
his  service  in  the  Militia  as  a  sapper  in  the 
Charlottetown  Kngineers.  afterwards  being 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancv  in  tliat  corps. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Artillery  in  1888 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  was  promoted  to 
major  two  years  later,  and  appointed  to  llie 
position  of  commanding  officer  in  11)04. 

9e 

FUR  FARMERS'  BUREAU  AND  EX- 
CHANGE. LTD. 

Primarily  a  biokciage  conipanv,  dealing 
in  the  stocks  and  shares  of  fur-farming 
corporations,  the  Fur  Farmers'  Bureau  and 
Exchange,  Ltd.,  of  Charlottetown,  also 
fulfils  the  useful  purpose  of  an  investors' 
protective  society. 

As  soon  as  the  black  fo.\  industry  was 
placed  upon  a  commercial  basis  and  the 
pioneer  companies  commenced  to  pay 
spectacularly  high  dividends,  it  became 
obvious,  even  imperative,  that  some  strong 
organization  should  be  formed  to  protect 
the  good  repute  of  the  industry  and  the 
pocket  of  the  investor.  The  men  who  had 
large  financial  interests  in  fur  farms 
perceived  that  it  would  be  very  much  to 
their  ultimate  benefit  if  such  a  step  were 
taken,  and  accordingly  the  Fur  Farmers' 
Bureau  and  E.\change,  Ltd.,  was  formed. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  desired  that  the 
company  should  be  made  self-supporting 


by  conducting  a  broker.ige  business  in  fui- 
farn)ing  stocks  and  shares. 

The  company  steadfastly  declines  to 
approve  of  any  fur-farming  venture  th.it 
cannot  absolutely  comply  with  the  strict 
reiiiiirements  laid  down.  Its  object  is  to 
make  its  seal  bear  the  same  relation  to  fur- 
farming  as  the  hall  mark  does  to  silver. 
Before  it  will  permit  its  seal  to  become 
connected  willi  .niv  venture,  every  phase 
of  tlie  proposition  is  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  investigation,  and  the  stand, uil 
•' Class  A  "as  applied  to  stock  handled  by  the 
company  is  even  higher  than  that  demaiuled 
by  liie  Fox  Breeders'  Association.  When 
a  company  has  passed  this  preliniiiKuy 
investigation  its  future  integrity  and  good 
management  are  assured  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  director  maintained  by  the  Fur 
Farmers'  Bureau  and  Fxchange,  Ltd.  The 
latter,  in  addition  to  permitting  its  seal  to 
be  aftixed  to  the  prospectus  and  other 
documents  of  the  company,  further 
signalizes  its  confidence  in  the  venture  by 
subscribing  for  part  of  tlie  stock  before 
offering   the   balance    to  investors. 

Tlie  following  genllcmen  comprise  tlie 
directors:  Messrs.  Chester  McLure,  Char- 
lottetown, P.K.I.,  president  :  C.  Leonard 
Grant,  Charlottetown,  vice-president  : 
Frank  F.  Tupliii.Suninierside,  P.K.I. ;  J.  H. 
Wiiifield.  Halifax,  N.S.  ;  A.  R.  Kaufman, 
Berlin,  Out.  :  1).  V.  Fiaser,  Halifax,  N.S.  ; 
C.  R.  Jenkins,  Rock  Island,  P.O.  ;  (ieorge 
J.  McQuarrie.  New  Glasgow,  N.S.  :  Fred. 
K.  Morris,  Montreal,  \'.Q.;  Waller  S.  Grant. 
Charlottetown,  secretary;  I).  J.  Bonnell, 
Charlottetown. 

JOHN    0.    HYNDMAN 

Born  on  Prince  Kdward  Island,  Mr. 
Jolin  O.  Hyndinan  was  educated  at  Prince 
of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown.  He 
entered  his  father's  insurance  agency  as  a 
clerk  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  still  follows 
the  same  line  of  business,  having  for 
several  years  past  been  vice-president  and 
manager  of  Hyndman  &  Co.,  Ltd.  In  1912 
he  also  became  interested  in  the  silver-black 
fox  industry',  and  is  now  a  director  in 
the  Springpark  Black  Fox  Company,  the 
Provincial  Silver-Black  Foxe.s,  Ltd.,  the 
Park  Island  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd.,  the 
John  Agnew  Fur  Farms,  Ltd.,  and  several 
other  companies.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  president  of  the  Charlotte- 
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town  Suninur  Resorts,  Ltd.,  vicepresideiil 
of  the  Charlottetown  Boaul  nl  ILuU-. 
and  president  of  the  Life  I'lulerwrilei  s' 
Association  of   Prince   l-'.dward   Inland. 

In  speaking  of  the  fur-farming  induslrv 
Mr.  Hyndman  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tli.il 
(lu-  prospects  were  never  so  rosy  as  lluv 
are  lo-day  and  that  the  future  success  of 
the  new  industry  was  assured. 

9e 

Dr.  C.  C.  YOUNG  KARAKUL  SHEEP 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Young  w.is  llie  first  and  only 
man  to  achieve  the  importation  of  the 
Karakul— a  fur-bearing  sheep  of  Asia — into 
America.  His  two  importations  came  out 
of  American  quarantine  in  1 909  and  1913. 
.Ml  the  liM-bearing  sheep  in  America,  as 
well  as  tlic  one  ram  owned  by  Professor 
Robert  Wallace  of  Edinburgh  University, 
were  imported  by  Dr.  Young.  Any  flocks 
not  partly  owned  by  him  consist  of  sheep 
with  Karakul  blood  tliat  he  dispersed 
from  his  flock  in  the  year  191 1  and  sub- 
sequently. 

Mr.  1.  Walter  Jones,  author  of  "Fur 
F.irniiiig  in  Canada,"  tells  us  that  the 
fur  product  of  these  sheep  is  worth  more 
aniiuallv  than  all  Canadian  furs  comliiut-d, 
and  constitutes  the  great  resource  of  the 
remote  and  undeveloped  countries  wliich 
produce  it.  The  skins  are  known  on  the 
fur  market  as"  Persian  Lamb,"  "  Broadtail," 
■•  .\strakhan,"  and  ''  Krimmer."  Frequently 
variations  of  these  names  are  used,  as 
"  Baby  Lamb, "  "  Baby  Persian,"  and  even 
"  Carakul,"  though  the  latter  name  usually 
refers  to  a  manufactured  imitation  of 
Persian  Lamb. 

It  has  been  stated  that  fourlcen  million 
dollars  leave  .America  yearly  to  purchase 
the  fur  produced  by  these  sheep.  "  If 
that  be  so,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "  then  Canada's 
share  of  that  wholesale  trade  is  about  four 
millions.  This  means  that  the  ultimate 
consumer  pays  about  ten  million  dollars 
for  the  fur  of  these  sheep  in  Canada  alone, 
and,  until  this  year  (1914),  not  one  skin 
has  been  produced  in  this  country,  although 
it  is  eminently  suited  for  the  raising  of 
these  hardy  animals."  The  English  long- 
wool  breeds  which  are  recommended  for 
crossing  with  the  Karakul  thrive  particu- 
larly well  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  the  farming  resources  of 
Eastern  Canada  could  be  greatly  augmented 
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bv  the  introduction  of  Karakuls  and  the 
production  of  Persian  Lamb  and  Astrakhan 
furs. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  patriotic 
Canadians  to  learn  that  Dr.  Young  and 
his  selected  flocks  of  sheep  are  already 
located  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  .V 
strong  company  of  fur  fanners  with  head- 
quarters at  Charlottetown  has  been 
organized  to  support  the  industry  and 
develop  it.  Seven  hundred  sheep  are 
already  on  foot. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  importing  these  sheep  from 
Bokhara  are  so  great.  Mr.  Jones  sa\-s,  how- 
ever, that  if  any  further  importations  to 
America  can  be  achieved,  the  Dr.  C.  C. 
Young  Karakul  Sheep  Company  is  easily 
the  best  equipped  to  perform  that  service. 
The  importation  of  more  sheep  must  he 
from  Bokhara  and  not  from  Russia  in 
Kurope,  as  no  first-class  Karakul  sheep 
exist  there  which  could  improve  the 
quality  of  the  herd  already  on  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

When  t\-pes  of  fur-bearing  sheep  are 
established  in  America  and  the  industry 
reaches  a  fur  basis  it  will  still  be  very 
profitable.  Pure  Karakul  sheep  produce 
lambs,  the  skins  of  which  will  easily  fetch 
from  S6  to  $13  each  wholesale.  Half- 
blood  Karakul  rams  crossed  with  common 
Lincoln,  Cotswold,  or  Highland  Black  Face 
sheep  produce  fur  of  similar  quality.  The 
wool  and  mutton  are  the  best.  Therefore 
on  a  pelt  basis  alone  it  is  much  more 
prohtable  than  raising  ordinary  sheep,  the 
lambs  of  which  at  live  months  old  are 
worth  about  $3  each.  A  flock  of  100 
Karakul  sheep  will  cost  no  more  to  keep 
than  a  flock  of  100  Lincoln  sheep,  and 
they  will  produce  at  least  $500  more 
annually,  while  equalling  the  Lincoln  in 
the  value  of  their  fleeces.  They  are  also 
far  hardier. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Young  visited  Asia  in  February 
1914  and  stayed  there  until  June  of  the 
same  year  in  order,  if  possible,  to  secure 
a  third  importation.  These  animals,  for 
which  the  Karakul  Sheep  Company  in 
Charlottetown  is  spending  $25,000  in 
cash,  will  greatly  assist  in  establishing  a 
herd  which  will  form  the  backbone  of  the 
industrj-  in  America. 
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Charlottetown,  may  be  considered  as  the 
authority,  par  excellence,  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  fur-farming  industry, 
and  his  book  dealing  with  the  subject  and 
written  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  is  a  much-quoted 
work  of  reference.  It  is  probably,  indeed, 
the  most  authentic  and  popular  report  upon 
the  industry  and  deals  with  ever^'  phase 
of  the  subject  in  an  exhaustive  and  unbiassed 
manner.  Mr.  Jones  is  also  the  author  of 
a  book  entitled  "The  Karakul  Sheep  in 
America,"  in  which  he  gives  a  complete 
and  detailed  account  of   the  efforts  made 


sistent  study  Mr.  Jones  was  enabled  to 
perform  valuable  services  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  after  three  years  with 
that  branch  of  the  American  public 
service  joined  the  Canadian  Commission  of 
Conservation.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
latter  he  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  fur-farming  industry  of  Canada,  and 
from  this  investigation  there  sprung  tlie 
book  mentioned  in  our  first  paragraph.  It 
is  also  due  to  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrived  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
that  Mr.  Jones  has  become  a  director  and 
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J.   WALTER   JONES 
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to  introduce  the  Karakul  sheep  into  America 
in  order  to  secure  the  domestic  production 
of  Persian  Lamb,  Astrakhan,  and  Biby 
Lamb  furs. 

Born  at  Pownal,  P.E.I.,  Mr.  Jones  was 
educated  at  Acadia  LTniversity,  Wolfville, 
N.S.,  from  which  he  graduated  as  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  11)04  and  with  a 
Master's  degree  in  1914.  He  proceeded 
to  Toronto  University,  from  which 
seat  of  learning  he  graduated  in  1909 
as  a  Bachelor  of  Scientilic  .Agriculture. 
He  afterwards  took  post-graduate  courses 
at  Chicago  University,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
and  Clark. 

As  a  result  of  this  continuous  and  per- 
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manager  of  the  Karakul  Sheep  Company, 
thereby  giving  to  the  industry  the  endorse- 
ment of  an  expert.  It  may  also  be  men 
tioned  that  Mr.  Jones  is  keenly  interested 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  largest  farm  upon  Prince 
Edward  Island. 


MARITIME    FOX    EXCHANGE    AND 
INVESTMENT    COMPANY,   LTD. 

Opening  their  office  at  Charlottetown 
in  June  1913,  the  Maritime  Fox  E.xchange 
and  Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  carry  on  a 
general  brokerage  business  in    the  buying 
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and  selling  of  foxes  and  stock  in  fur- 
farminj"  companies.  OuiinjJ  Ihc  twelve 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  their 
establishment  the  fur-fainiin};  industry  has 
jjone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  dozens 
of  companies  have  been  formed,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested 
in  this  form  of  corporate  activity.  N'ot  a 
little  of  this  has  been  invested  through 
the  medium  of  the  Maritime  Fox  Kxchangc 
and  Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  who  state 
that  (hey  have  received  thousands  of 
inquiries  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
That  the  business  is  proving  profitable 
may  be  judged  from  the  dividends  paid, 
which  in  njij,  according  to  the  company 
under  review,  averaged  over  75  per  cent. 
The  company  also  state  that  the  average 
will  be  equally  as  large  this  year. 

The  general  manager  of  the  exchange 
is  Mr.  B.  R.  Holman,  a  gentleman  of 
wide  experience  in  the  industry  of  fur- 
farming  and  one  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  conditions. 

W.    A.    MILLER 

Mr.  W.  A.  Miller,  of  Charlottetown,  is 
another  of  the  native  islanders  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  development  of  tlie  black 
fox  industry  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
He  was  following  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer  and  breeder  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
until  191 1,  but  in  that  year  decided  that 
the  prospects  of  the  new  industry  were 
too  rosv  to  be  ignored.  He  has,  how- 
ever, confined  his  attention  to  the  actual 
breeding  and  raising  of  fo.xes  and  has 
not  played  any  part  in  the  flotation  and 
promotion  of  companies.  He  owns  a 
large  ranch  situated  two  miles  out  of 
Charlottetown  and  has  a  part  interest  in 
the  stock  kept  tliere,  which  consists  of 
eight  pairs  of  Dalton  and  Oulton  pure- 
bred black  fo.xes  valued  at  8180,000. 
One  of  these,  named  Sir  Charles,  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
black  fo.\es  in  the  world.  Mr.  Miller 
believes  that  the  present  demand  for 
breeding  stock  will  last  for  a  long  time, 
and  is  confident  that  from  an  investment 
point  of  view  no  industry  in  Canada  is 
so  attractive. 


W.    K.    ROGERS,   LTD. 

One  of  the    principal  insurance   men  in 


tlie  Maritime  I'jovinces  of  Cin.ul.i  is  Mr. 
\V.  K.  Rogers,  a  native  of  Summer- 
side,  I '.K.I.  In  his  early  days  he  was 
engaged  in  railway  work,  and  began  his 
insurance  career  in  181)5  •"*  •■"'  agent  for 
the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Toronto.  Kive  years  later  he  was  made 
manager  of  that  company's  Prince 
Kdward  Island   branch. 

Since  then  Mr.  Rogers  has  greatly 
extended  his  insurance  activities  and  has 
formed  his  business  into  a  limited 
company  uiuKi  the  caption  of  W.  K. 
Rogers,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  .it 
Charlottetown.  Besides  continuing  the 
management  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company's  al'fairs  in  Prince  Kdward  Island 
the  linn  also  represent  the  following  com 
p  inies :  British  America  Assurance 
Company,  of  Toronto;  Home  Insurance 
Company,  of  New  York  ;  Caledonian  Insur- 
ance Companv.  of  Edinburgh  :  Yorksliire 
Insurance  Company,  of  York  ;  (leneral  of 
Perth  Insurance  Company,  of  Perth, 
Scotland  ;  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  ;  National  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut  ;  Quebec  Insurance  Companv, 
of  Quebec  ;  Ocean  Accident  and  Guar- 
antee Company,  of  London,  Kngland  ; 
London  and  Lancasliire  .A,ccident  and 
Guarantee  Company,  of  Toronto  : 
Canadian  Casualty  and  Boiler  Insurance 
Company,  of  Toronto.  A  few  years  ago 
the  activities  of  the  firm  were  increased 
by  the  establishment  of  a  railway  and 
steamship  ticket  agency,  the  following 
steamship  companies  being  represented  : 
White  Star,  Allan,  Cunard,  Royal 
Canadian  Pacific,  Donaldson,  and  Uranium. 

Ml'.  Rogers  has  himself,  like  many 
other  Prince  Edward  Islanders,  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  development  of  tlie 
silver-black  fox  industry,  being  a  director 
in  the  Rogers  Pay  ton  Silver- Black  Foxes. 
Ltd..  ihe  Hackett  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd., 
and  Silver  Foxes  and  Furs,  Ltd.,  in  addition 
to  being  largely  interested  in  other 
companies. 

THE   ROYAL   INVESTMENT   EXCHANGE 

The  Royal  Investment  Exchange  is  one 
of  the  leading  financial  institutions  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  at  its  offices 
in  Charlottetown  a  business  of  some  con- 
siderable magnitude  is  transacted.  Stocks 
of  a  general  nature  are  dealt  in,  but  it  is 
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ciiil\'  n.iliu.il  Ih.il  (he  leti-nl  exli  aoiilinary 
developnients  in  the  fur-farming  iiulustiv 
should  have  had  llieir  effect,  and  the  limi 
is  now  heavily  and  .ulivilv  inliresled  111 
that  unique  branch  of  enterprise,  'llu- 
membeis  aie  closely  associated  with  llu- 
Provinci.il  SilvLi-lUack  Foxes,  Ltd.,  wiiiili 
operates  one  of  the  best  equippeil  fox 
ranches  on  Ihe  island,  and  have  also  re- 
cently floated  a  large  ineiw  poialed  cuni- 
pany  known  as  the  "John  Agnew  Fur 
Farmers,  Ltd."  The  latter  does  not  intend 
to  deal  exclusively  in  black  foxes,  1ml  will 
extend  its  operations  to  other  fur-lnaiing 
animals,  such  as  mink,  fisher,  sjunik, 
marten,  etc,  It  is  probable  that  investors 
in  (ileal  Britain  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  substantial 
profits  that  tliis  company  expi'cis  to 
realize. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Investment 
Exchange  are  men  wlio  have  lived  practi- 
cally all  their  lives  on  Prince  ICdward 
Island,  and  are  well  known  and  highly 
respected.  They  include  the  Hon.  John 
Agnew,  Mayor  of  Alberton  and  cx-Spcaker 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  P.E.I.,  who 
is  a  fox  owner  and  rancher,  packer  and 
exporter  of  lobsters,  and  also  president 
of  the  Provincial  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd., 
and  vice-president  of  the  Maritime  Black 
Fox  Company,  of  New  Brunswick;  Mr. 
John  O.  Hyndman,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  Hyndman  &  Co.,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  both  the  P.E.I.  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers and  of  the  P.E.I.  Life  Underwriters 
Association,  vice-president  of  the  Charlotte- 
town Board  of  Trade  and  the  Provincial 
Silver-Black  Fo.\es,  Ltd.,  besides  being  a 
director  of  the  Spring  Park  Black  Fox 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  Park  Island  Silver- 
Black  Fox  Company  ;  Mr.  George  D.  De 
Blois,  who  has  been  until  recently  asso- 
ciated with  the  well-known  wholesale  and 
shipping  firm  of  Carvcll  Bros.,  and  is 
director  and  secretarj'-treasurer  of  the 
Provincial  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd.  ;  and 
Mr.  Williaiii  E.  Agnew,  fox  ow-ner  and 
rancher. 

9e 

J.  K.  ROSS 

A  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Ross  entered  the  life  insurance 
business  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  large  and 
remunerative  agency,  probably  the  largest 
on   the   island.     F"or  the   entire   period  he 


CHARLOTTETOWN 


has  represented  the  N'orth  American  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Toronto,  making 
liis  headquarters  at  Charlnttetown. 

Mr.  Ross  has  followed  in  the  footstejis 
of  other  prominent  and  enterprising 
business  men  of  Prince  Kdward  Island 
and  taken  an  interest  in  the  black  fox 
industry.     11    is  three    years  ago   since    he 


made  his    first   modest   venture,    investing      on    the    directorate   of    Bcechwood    Silver 
the    sum    of    $500.      The    profits    on    his      Foxes,  Ltd.     He  also  devotes  much  of  his 


first  deal  amounted  to  $4,782,  a  sufficiently 
encouraging  result.  He  is  now  a  director 
in  three  companies,  being  vice-president  of 
the  General  Fur  Farm,  Ltd.,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Tlioroughbred  Silver- 
Bliick    Foxes,   Ltd.,  and   occupying  a    seat 


time  to  the  oyster  industry,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  .again  be 
established  on  its  former  lucrative  basis. 
Mr.  Ross  is  president  of  tlie  Helmont 
Ovster  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  of  Prince  Kdward 
Island. 


VICTORIA    PARK,    CHARLOTTETOWN. 
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THE    DUKE    OF    CO.NNAUGHT    AND    rUl.NCKbt;    I'A11;1CIA    ViaiTlNU    A    FOX    ICANCll. 


IHE  trade  in  the 
pelts  of  fiir-bearing 
animals  has  ever 
hcen  an  interesting 
feature  of  Canadian 
commerce.  At  one 
time,  of  course,  it 
was  the  most  im- 
portant business  in  the  Dominion  and 
entja-jed  the  entire  attention  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay,  Xorth-West,  and  other 
pioneer  companies  that  were  formed  to 
exploit  the  resources  of  Western  Canada. 
Twenty- five  or  thirty  j'ears  ago  the  main 
winter  occupation  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
Xorth-West  Territories  was  trapping,  and 
many  a  man  was  able  to  reap  a  substantial 
profit  as  the  result  of  si.x  months'  work. 
In  fact,  fur-trapping  proved  sufficiently 
profitable  to  attract  a  large  army  of 
hunters,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  certain  species  began  to  get  scarce. 
The  decrease  in  supply,  moreover,  was 
accompanied  by  a  more  tlian  proportionate 
increase  in  demand. 

As  the  price  of  furs  increased  a  few 
enterprising  men  began  to  .study  the 
possibilities  of  breeding  and  rearing 
certain  fur-bearing  animals  in  captivity. 
The  firjt  step  in   this  direction  was  taken 


FUR-FARMING 

years  ago,  wlien  I  he  K  irakul  sheep — a 
domestic  animal  from  which  tlie  Persian 
lamb  and  broadtail  are  obtained — began 
to  be  bred  for  its  pelt.  I'p  to  compara- 
tively recent  years  this  animal  was  the 
only  example  of  a  valuable  fur-bearer  in 
captivity.  Then,  in  Caiiadn,  experiments 
were  made  with  other  species.  Develop- 
ment has  been  rapid,  and  an  investigation 
conducted  in  the  latter  half  of  igi2 
revealed  numerous  instances  where 
animals  of  various  species  were  being 
bred  in  captivity  for  their  fur.  p'o.xes, 
skunk,  mink,  raccoon,  fisher,  beaver,  and 
muskrat  were  found  upon  fur  farms,  and 
it  is  even  reported  on  good  authority 
that  the  common  black  house-cat  is  being 
bred  for  its  fur  in  certain  districts  in 
Ontario. 

But  while  the  commoner  species  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  are  not  being  neglected 
by  the  breeders,  attention  is  mainly 
directed  to  the  valuable  silver-black  fox. 
The  fur  value  of  a  high-grade  black  fox 
ranges  from  about  $500  to  $2,500,  and 
these  high  prices  explain  to  some  extent 
why  fur-farming  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  so  short  a  time.  The  growth 
of  the  industry,  however,  has  created  a 
heavv  demand  for  breeders,  and  in  this 
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capacity  foxes  are  very  much  more  valu- 
able. In  fact  as  much  as  $25,000  or  f;^o.ooo 
has  been  paid  for  a  pair  of  the  best  (piality 
of  breeding  stock. 

While  the  industry  is  developing  rapidly 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  still  more 
rapidlv  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, it  is  in  Prince  Edward  Isl.md, 
Canada's  smallest  province,  that  it  lias 
made  the  greatest  headwav.  In  this 
province  foxes  have  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  speculator  as  real  estate  did 
in  Western  Canada  and  oil  more  recently 
in  .Alberta.  The  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  a 
report  dated  March,  iyi4.  savs :  The 
breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  in 
captivity  has  now  attained  such  large 
proportions  and  importance  in  this 
province  as  a  live-stock  industry,  that  its 
fame  has  spread  to  all  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
lucrative  enterprise  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  and  its  economic  results  have 
been  in  many  ways  remarkable.  It  has 
created  great  corporate  activity  in  a  field 
where  such  enterprise  had  been  con- 
spicuouslv  lacking,  insomuch  that  there 
were  more  new  industrial  and  trading 
companies    chartered    in    the    province    in 
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BLACK    FOX    FARMING    IN    PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND. 

I.    iMliUlOK   (II-    A    I'nx    RaM-IT.  2,    EXTICRIOK   UK   A    FOX   RANCH.  j.   A    LlllICK   Ol-    I'lUK-MOXTHS-Ol.I)   FoXES. 

4   A  Mai.xikickxt  Pair  oi-  Silver-Black  Foxes  vali'ek  ai  S30.000. 
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llie  year  ii)ij  lli.in  in  forty  years  before, 
while  in  iqij!  the  new  companies  exceeded, 
both  in  tlieir  numbers  .ind  eapilah/alion, 
all  that  had  been  incorporated  since  the 
province  was  united  with  Canada,  inclnd- 
inj;  those  of  u)ii.  .\nd  during  the  s:ime 
two  years  more  capital  from  outside  the 
island  was  invested  in  corporate  enterprises 
within  its  shores  th.in  had  been  broujiht  in 
durinjj  a  period  of  a  generation  before." 

It  will  be  .uathered  from  the  preceding; 
paragraph  that  the  industry  is  now  largely 
in  the  hands  of  limited  companies  or 
syndicates.  Foxes  of  the  best  breed  have 
attained  such  a  value  as  to  be  bevond  the 
means  of  private  individuals.  In  the 
autumn  of  igii  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least  §50,000  was  required  to  build,  equip, 
and  stock  a  ranch  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  with  five  pairs  of  first-class  stock, 
and  the  business  is  no  less  expensive  to 
inaugurate  elsewhere.  Many  ranches  have 
been  equipped  for  less  money,  but 
either  cheaper  wild  or  uiiselected  stock 
from  Newfoundland  or  elsewhere  was 
purchased,  or  options  had  been  taken  at 
an  earlier  date  on  pups  for  delivery  at  that 
time. 

The  latter  statement  requires  explana- 
tion. With  the  formation  of  so  many 
companies  the  demand  for  breeding  stock 
has  become  very  keen,  and  it  is  customary 
to  sell  options  for  future  delivery. 
Usually  the  options  are  taken  on  the 
unborn  pups,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  price 
agreed  upon  is  paid  when  the  options 
are  taken.  If  delivery  cannot  be  made 
at  the  time  ageed,  usually  September  ist, 
the  agreement  provides  that  the  deposit 
must  be  returned,  with  interest  added  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  the  high  prices  which  pups  letch 
under  existing  conditions  that  have  made 
the  industry'  appear  so  attractive  to  many 
people.  In  the  early  winter  of  1913 
options  were  sold  on  unborn  spring 
progeny  at  from  S  10.000  to  Si 2,000  per 
pair.  .-Vs  the  breeding  season  progressed 
it  became  evident  that  there  would  be 
a  whollj'  unexpected  paucity  of  animals, 
and  prices  quickly  began  to  rise.  Quota- 
tions rose  from  §13,000  in  .April  to  514,000 
and  §15,000  in  M.iy,  and  finally  to  §17,500 
and  Si8,ooo  in  June.  Numerous  transfers 
were  made  at  still  higher  figures,  but  the 
majoritj-  ranged  at  §15,000  or  §16,000. 
As  each  litter  consists  of  from  one  to  nine 
pups  —  two  would  be  a  safe  average  to 
take — and    as    a    fox   mates    when    about 


ten  months  old  .ind  continues  prolilic  until 
about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  the 
possible,  indeed  the  probable,  profits  from 
a  ranch  coiuaining  five  pairs  have  proved 
overwhelmingly  attractive. 

The  range  of  profits  that  the  industry 
has  returned  to  its  financial  suppoilers 
is  best  shown  by  an  extract  from  a  report 
issued  in  November,  1913,  by  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Charlottelown  :  "  So  soon 
as  the  deliveries  [of  the  pups]  were 
completed,"  he  writes,  "  those  companies 
which  had  been  formed  in  season  to 
have  increases  of  foxes  in  1915  were  in 
a  position  to  pay  dividends  ;  and  the>e 
dividends  were  in  many  instances  exceed- 
ingly high.  If  the  company's  foxes 
doubled  in  number  the  increase  could 
be  sold  for  more  than  the  capital  cost 
of  the  parent  foxes  because  of  the  rise 
in  prices  ;  while  if  the  old  breeders  pro- 
duced young  in  excess  of  their  own 
number  the  dividends  could  rise  far  above 
100  per  cent. 

"Thus  virtually  all  of  the  companies 
which  owned  breeding  foxes  prior  to  the 
spring  of  1913  were  able  to  declare 
handsome  dividends  in  the  autumn  ;  and 
in  a  majority  of  instances  these  returns 
were  really  princely.  The  large  com- 
panies declared  from  40  per  cent,  to  60 
per  cent.,  while  a  number  of  the  small 
companies,  whose  organization  had  been 
quietly  and  inexpensively  carried  on, 
paid  cash  returns  of  200  per  cent,  or 
more.  There  are  well-attested  instances 
of  500  per  cent,  cash  dividends  in  the 
cases  of  some  very  small  companies.  On 
the  other  hand  an  almost  equal  number 
of  small  companies,  with  onlv  two  or  three 
pairs  of  foxes,  had  no  increase  at  all.  .\ 
large  company  with  several  pairs  of  foxes 
does  not  fail  to  have  some  increase  ;  and 
while  its  dividends  may  not  toucli  the 
astonishing  records  of  lucky  small  com- 
panies, they  are  much  more  certain." 

The  greatest  danger  is,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  the  possible  death  of  the  breeding 
stock.  If  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  a 
litter  be  lost,  it  is  not  such  a  serious 
matter.  Profits  are  decreased  or  even 
entirely  eliminated  for  the  vear,  but  there 
is  no  depreciation  in  the  capital  invest- 
ment. Such  a  contingencv  occurred  in 
1915.  when  a  number  of  litters  were  lost 
after  birth  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  an 
unusual  period  of  heat  near  the  end  of 
April,  but  this  is  generally  regarded  as 
quite  exceptional  and  not  likely  to  recur. 
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While  (le.iling  wilh  lhi^  poinl  il  will  In- 
of  interest  to  cpmle  Irom  a  reporl  pnp.iucl 
bv  the  Dominion  C'oniinission  of  (.Oiiser- 
v.ilion  which  reads  : 

"  It  i>  not  iis'i.il  lor  p.m-nl  fnxiv  In 
kill  the  young  inlenlionally,  Inil  wluii 
lluy  Income  nervous,  lliev  w.nil  Id 
remove  the  pnp^  to  annlluT  place.  A 
mother  will  frequently  brcoini-  gie.illv 
excited  and.  d.isliing  into  lur  nr-l,  will 
carry  mil  the  pups  one  bv  one  .iiid  Inuv 
them  in  the  snow  or  mud.  This  fieqiieiillv 
occurs  and  is  the  gieal  fear  of  ranchers 
in  the  spring  months.  It  is  dilTicull  lo 
lell  wliat  to  do  in  such  an  enieigenev. 
.  .  .  The  measures  suggested  in  Ihe  fnl- 
lowing  paragraph  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  in  more  than  one  instance. 

"  A  crate  of  chickens  or  rabbits  should  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  so  that  if  a  mother 
carries  her  young  about,  a  live  chicken 
or  rabbit  may  be  put  into  llie  pen  In 
attract  her  attention  and  turn  her  from 
her  impulse  of  hiding  the  young  elsewhere. 
One  breeder  says  that  he  stopped  one 
mother  witli  an  egg  which  he  threw  in 
fiX)nt  of  her  from  oulside  the  fence  when 
she  was  carrying  out  her  pups." 

Nor,  althougli  the  danger  is  always 
present,  do  many  mature  foxes  die  before 
the  period  of  procreative  ability  has 
expired.  Occasionally  grown  foxes  do 
die  suddenly  and  no  satisfactory  cause 
of  death  can  be  found,  even  though  post- 
moiti'in  examinations  have  been  carefully 
performed  by  qualified  operators.  The 
proportion  of  deaths,  however,  is  low, 
only  four  being  reported  in  Prince  Kdward 
Island  in  1912,  thoiigli  probably  more 
took  place.  At  the  same  time,  Dr. 
.Alexander  Koss,  of  Charlottelown,  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  fox  diseases 
and  their  treatment,  says  :  "  Foxes  bred 
in  captivity  are  more  liable  to  disease 
than  those  which  roam  the  wilds.  In 
confinement  they  are  shut  off  from  various 
foods  they  seek  in  the  wild  state,  particu- 
larly when  thev  are  not  well.  They  are 
also  limited  as  to  exercise,  so  their 
muscular  tone  is  usuallv  below  par. 
They  often  show  malformation  in  the 
bones  of  tlieir  limbs  (rickets),  which,  1 
think,  is  due  principally  to  their  food 
being  deficient  in  bone  salts  and  to 
restricted  exercise.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, I  have  found,  in  an  exp.;rience 
extending  over  15  \'ears,  that  the  colonies 
of  foxes  in  Prince  Edward  Island  are 
remarkablv  free  from  diseases.  .  .  .  There 
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liiive  been  no  epidemics  of  any  kind 
among  the  foxes  of  Prince  Edward 
Island." 

The-  question  of  management  is  an 
important  one  and  is  not  always  easily 
solved.  In  so  young  an  industry  it  is 
naturally  difficult  to  tind  more  than  a 
lew  men  who  have  the  peculiar  skill  and 
knowledge  required  for  the  successful 
rearing  of  foxes.  The  lack  of  success 
that  has  attended  the  operations  of  some 
companies  may  be  traced  to  unskilled 
management  or  an  inexperienced  keeper. 
Constant  study  and  observation  are  a 
sine  qua  iioii  to  success  in  fur-farming. 
for  each  pair  of  foxes  must  be  treated 
according  to  their  dispositions.  In  some 
cases,  for  instance,  the  male  and  female 
must  be  separated  before  whelping  :  in 
other  cases  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
together.  Close  attention  to  detail  is 
imperative,  especially  between  January 
ist  and  June  30th,  the  critical  period  of 
each  year.  Even  a  change  in  the  keeper's 
outer  clothing  may  have  some  untoward 
effect  upon  the  animals,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  strange  sights,  noises, 
and  smells.  The  prospective  investor  in 
.1  fur-farming  company  will  be  well 
.ulvised  to  inquire  closely  into  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  management. 

Climatic  influences  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  value  of  the  fur,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  location  of  the  ranch  is 
important.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  respect 
that  Prince  Edward  Island  has  its  greatest 
advantage  over  other  portions  of  the 
Amt-rican  continent.  The  temperature 
and  humidity  on  the  island  are  a  happy 
mean  between  the  intense  cold  and  the 
moist,  dull  weather  of  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  and  Alaska,  and  the  warmer, 
drier  atmosphere  of  regions  farther  south. 
Tiie  far  northern  furs  are  said  to  be 
coarse  and  shaggy,  while  the  furs  pro- 
duced in  countries  south  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  light  and  tliin.  The  best 
r.uiches  are  situated  in  what  are  known 
as  woodlots,  that  is  to  say,  small  coppices, 
which  prevent  the  snow  from  piling  up 
in  deep  drifts  in  winter.  Care,  too,  is 
taken  that  the  subsoil  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  will  prevent  deep  burrowing  ;  other- 
wise it  is  necessary  to  sink  the  ranch 
fence  to  a  considerable  depth  to  prevent 
the  foxes  escaping. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  erect  both 
an  interior  and  an  exterior  fence  round 
a    ranch.     Foxes   are   very    timid    animals 


and,  during  the  whelping  season  especially, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should 
not  be  frightened.  By  erecting  an  outer 
fence,  and,  if  they  do  not  already  exist, 
by  planting  trees  and  shrubs  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  fence,  the  foxes 
are  better  protected  from  curious  sight- 
seers, dogs,  cattle,  and  thieves.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  additional  insurance  against 
the  escape  of  the  foxes. 

The  smallest  pens  used  by  the  best 
ranchers  enclose  an  area  of  at  least  900 
sq.  ft.,  since  it  is  essential  that  the  foxes 
should  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
play.  Within  these  pens  are  small 
wooden  houses  with  a  floor  area  of 
about  3  by  4I  ft.,  in  which  are  con- 
tained an  inner  and  an  outer  kennel 
which  the  foxes  enter  through  a  passage- 
way of  rectangular  cross-section  con- 
structed with  four  boards.  The  interior 
dimensions  of  this  passageway  average 
about  7j  by  10  in.  and  it  slopes  from 
the  building  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the 
ground.  The  entrance  for  the  keeper  is 
througli  a  door  in  the  end,  or  else  by 
means  of  a  hinged  roof. 

The  inner  kennel  is  the  nest,  or  the 
home  of  the  young  foxes,  and  generally 
measures  about  18  in.  long  by  18  in.  wide 
by  20  in.  high,  this  being  large  enough 
to  prevent  crowding  and  small  enough 
to  be  warmed  by  the  body  heat  of  the 
animals.  Additional  warmth  is  provided 
by  packing  the  nest  on  all  sides  with 
some  material  of  low  thermal  conductivity, 
such  as  ground  cork,  dry  seaweed,  saw- 
dust, chaff,  or  leaves.  F"or  males  which 
are  separated  from  the  vixen  during  the 
period  of  gestation,  ordinary  barrel  kennels 
with  a  chute  entrance  are  provided. 

Feeding  does  not  constitute  a  difficult 
problem,  provided  that  the  dishes  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Like  the  dog, 
the  fox  can  live  well  on  almost  any  kind 
of  food,  and  will  eat  grass  and  berries 
as  well  as  flesh.  The  flesh  diet  of  foxes 
is  horse-meat,  calves,  cured  and  fresh 
fish,  rabbits,  groundhogs,  mice,  rats,  birds, 


squirrels,  lobster  bodies,  and  old  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  flesh  is  usually  fed  raw, 
but  some  ranchers  parboil  it,  after  slightly 
salting  it.  The  non-flesh  food  consists 
of  biscuits,  yeast-bread,  hoe-bread,  vege- 
tables, porridge,  grass,  berries,  apples, 
milk,  and  eggs.  Good  results  have  been 
obtained  with  dog-biscuits. 

At  present  vixens  have  only  one  litter 
a  year,  but  it  is  believed  that  when  the 
animals  are  more  domesticated  in  habits, 
two  litters  may  be  achieved.  Generally 
speaking  foxes  are  monogamous,  and  it 
is  only  in  a  comparatively  few  cases  that 
they  can  be  re-mated.  The  usual  period 
of  gestation  is  51  days. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  an  Act  of 
Parliament  has  been  passed  whereby  a 
certain  protection  is  afforded  fur-farmers 
from  possible  harm  by  trespassers  and 
dogs.  By  its  terms  every  one  is  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  #50  nor  less  than  $5, 
or,  in  default,  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
varying  from  one  to  three  months,  who 
ventures  within  25  yards  from  the  outer 
fence  of  any  ranch  upon  which  notices 
forbidding  trespassing  have  been  posted. 
The  penalty  for  passing  within  the  outer 
fence  is  much  more  severe,  while  it  is 
permitted  to  kill  any  dog  wandering  in  the 
vicinity  and  frightening  the  animals.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  preliminary  clause 
of  the  Act  states  that  "it  is  desirable  to 
encourage  this  industry,  as  well  because  of 
the  diminishing  supply  of  our  most  valu- 
able furs,  as  of  the  rich  source  of  profit 
which  this  industry  has  proved  itself  to  be 
in  some  of  the  sister  provinces."  Similar 
legislation  has  been  enacted  in  \ew  Bruns- 
wick, but  so  far,  strangely  enough,  nothing 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Under  autliority  of  the  Act  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
April  1913,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  impose  a 
Tax  upon  Foxes  held  in  Captivity  in  this 
Province,'  an  official  enumeration  was  made 
in  .August  of  that  year,  with  a  valuation  of 
the  young  foxes  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 


Description. 

Silvers. 

Crosses. 

Reds. 

118 

Uiiclassed. 
I 

Totals. 

Vixens,  breeding 

21.^ 

H 

418 

Vixens,  non-breeding  '     ... 

243 

66 

■OS 

66 

480 

Total  vixens 

458 

130 

223 

f>7 

898 

Males  (old) 

441 

144 

'94 

S'-) 

838 

Total  old  fo.xes       

899 

294 

4>7 

126 

'  .73^' 

1913  young 

703 

271 

414 

6 

I..W4 

Total,  all  foxes       

1,602 

565 

«3' 

132 

3.130 

This  includes  those  having  young  which  thej'  did  not  rear  to  maturity. 
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This  valuation  was  made  uikUt  sworn 
statements  from  every  fox  ranch  as  to  the 
number,  character,  and  legal  ownership  of 
its  animals,  only  the  youn^ij  foxes  born  and 
reared  during  the  year  beinjj  liable  to 
taxation.  The  total  number  of  fox  ranches 
was  found  to  be  277.  and  of  foxes  of  all 
grades  3,130,  which  arc  tabulated  on  page 
8t)i  as  silvers,  crosses,  reds,  and  unclasscd 
respectively.  The  number  of  old  and 
young  foxes,  the  number  of  vixens  and 
males,  and  the  number  of  breeding  and 
non-breeding  vixens,  were  found  to  be  as 
stated. 

The  offspring  enumerated  in  the  preced- 
ing table  were  valued  at  53,717,163,  of  which 
silver  foxes  accounted  for  $3,430,441).  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  arc  practically  as 
many  males  as  there  are  females  among 
the  m.ature  foxes  on  account  of  the  monoga- 
mous habits  of  these  animals. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  were,  at  the  end  of 
U)i3,  ri)S  red  foxes  in  captivity,  37  black, 


IMI 

ll.'isl.iul  ;in>l 
K.il. 

Niimlit  1  ■ 
|{:(iu'lu-!t 

30 

111 

5" 

,S 

40 

U) 

5" 

(1 

.^° 

-1" 

130 

14 

iS 

!0 

50 

38  silver,  and  74  cross.     Figures  for  other  remenibenil,   howevei .  Ih;it    it    llie    lui    is 

parts  of  Canada  are  not  available  for  that  less  v.iluahK-   Uu-   invistiiuiil  .md  rivU  are 

year,  but    for  October    i«)i2   the  following  also  less,  and  more  persons  can  eng.ige  in 

are  approximately  correct  :  the   business.     The    breeding  in    eaptivilv 


New  Brunswick 
\Juebec  ... 

Ontario 

Other  province>  and  terriloi  ics 


Tol.il       

Of  other  fur-bearing  animals  the  most 
popular  for  domesticating  purposes  are  the 
mink  and  the  skunk.  The  pelts  of  both 
animals  have  shown  a  large  increase  in 
value  during  tlic  past  20  years,  the  latter 
despite  an  increase  in  numbers.  Raising 
these  animals  is  not  so  popular  a  pursuit  as 
fox  ranching,  as  there  is  not  the  same 
possibility  of   large  profits.      It  must  be 


I  iS 


^00 


2.S 


(if  bolh  animals  is  in  the  exiiLriiiieiil.il 
stage  at  present,  but  in  the  experience 
of  the  pioneer  breeders  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  become  general. 
The  skins  of  liolli  animals  fetch  good 
prices,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  tlic  skunk 
is  one  of  the  least  object ioiKiblc  .inimals 
to  keep. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    SPECIMEN    OF    THE    ISLAND    BLACK    FOX. 
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IN    THE    CANADIAN    ALPS. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES 


HE  North- West  Terri- 
tories is  the  name  that 
was,  previous  to  1905, 
given  to  that  part  of 
Canada  lying  between 
the  western  boundarv 
of  Manitolia  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of 
British  Cohimbia  and  extending  from  the 
United  States  boundary  line  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Since  tlie  formation  of  tlie 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
however,  the  name  has  applied  to  that 
portion  lying  to  tlie  north  of  the  doth 
parallel  of  latitude. 

The  Xorth-West  Territories  arc  liy  far 
the  largest  of  the  sections  into  which 
Canada  has  now  been  divided,  having  an 
area  of  1,242,224  square  miles.  The 
population  is,  however,  barely  20,000  ;  the 
official  census  in  191 1  gave  it  as  iiS,48i.  The 
Territories  are  administered  bv  a  Commis- 
sioner, the  seat  of  government  being  located 
in  Ottawa.  They  have  no  representation 
in  the  Federal  House  of  Commons. 

The  greater  part  of  this  vast  territory  is 
more  or  less  an  unknown  land,  and  only 
a  few  venturesome  explorers  have  traversed 
its  huge  extent.  The  eastern  section  is 
bare,  desolate  tundra,  which  offers  no 
attractions    to    settlers,    and    is    of    value 


merely  as  a  hunting  ground  for  fur 
trappers.  Towards  the  west  conditions 
improve.  The  vast  region  nortli  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  and  west  of  Keewatin, 
which  may  be  broadly  described  as  the 
Mackenzie  basin,  has  of  recent  years  been 
sliown  to  be  very  much  more  valuable  than 
was  at  one  time  supposed,  and  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  not  inconsiderable  popula- 
tion. The  settlements  in  this  distant 
region,  while,  in  comparison  vvitli  its  area, 
insignihcant  in  number  and  extent,  are 
important  as  demonstrating  practically  and 
unquestionably  the  possibilities  of  this 
territory  as  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
country,  and  also  as  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  exploring  and  surveying 
such  areas  as  are  likely  first  to  attract  the 
stream  of  settlement  which,  without  doubt, 
will  ultimately  set  in.  At  Fort  Providence, 
latitude  62-30'^,  about  400  miles  nortli  of 
Edmonton,  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  are  obtained.  There  are  also 
grown  lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  cauliflower, 
cabbages,  beet,  and  potatoes.  Even  as  far 
north  as  Fort  (lood  Hope,  within  14  miles 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  latitude  66'i6°, 
cabbages,  onions,  and  other  garden 
vegetables  are  raised. 

The  basin  of  the  Athabasca  River  also 
includes  much  good  soil.     This  district   is 
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of  a  higher  altitude,  however,  than  tlie 
Mackenzie  basin,  and  the  climate  is 
somewhat  precarious.  Consequently  it  is 
probably  better  suited  for  ranching  than 
for  grain  growing  ;  the  ranching  industry, 
in  fact,  has  already  been  inaugurated,  but 
in  a  comparatively  small  way. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  North-West 
Territories  teem  with  fish  of  various  kinds, 
while  in  the  western  section  arc  great 
forests  of  spruce  extending  as  far  north 
as  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Game  is  abundant,  and 
there  are  even  a  certain  number  of  buffalo. 
The  latter  would  increase  more  rapidlv 
but  for  the  depredations  of  the  timber- 
wolves,  which  kill  off  the  buffalo  calves 
as  fast  as  the  animals  breed. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  is 
undoubtedly  considerable,  and  includes 
deposits  of  coal,  oil,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
native  salt,  sulphur,  ochre,  sand  suitable 
for  glass  making,  tar  sands,  etc.  The  large 
area  of  oil  sand,  oil  gum,  or  "  asphaltum  " 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  promises  to  be 
of  no  little  commercial  value,  and  has 
already  engaged  the  attention  of  pro- 
spectors. It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Senate  of  Canada  that  "in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  character  of 
these  deposits  they  demand  the  attention 
of  the  officers  of   the  Govei'mnent  for   the 
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purpose  of  dcvisinj;  regulations  for  (he 
security  and  proper  exploitation  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  valuable  national  asset." 

Althoujih  in  the  north  the  therinometei 
in  the  winter  season  registers  low  tempera- 
tures, the  cold  is  much  more  bearable  than 
arc  far  hinher  temperatures  in  countries 
where  there  is  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 
There  is  s;iid  to  be  little  or  no  difVereiice 
between  the  climate  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
and  that  at  Kdmonton,  250  miles  to  the 
south.  The  Chinook  winds  bknv  as  far 
north  as  Fort  Providence. 

.Although,  on  .account  of  llie  l.ick  of 
means  of  communication  and  the  existence 


of  considerable  areas  of  unsellled  l.imls 
in  the  organized  provinces  to  the  south  ami 
e.ist.  there  is  as  yet  no  great  inllux  of 
immigration,  settlers  have  been  going  into 
the  Mackenzie  basin  country  every  year, 
partioiil.irly  to  the  .Mh.ibasca  district,  and 
tin-  icu  widely  scattered  and  small 
settlements  are  steadily,  if  slowly, 
increasing,  while  new  settlement'-  an-  biing 
gradually  established.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  ultimately  much  of  the 
countiy  north  of  the  <)olh  parallel  were 
to  prove  capable  of  development  and  as 
productive  as  many  parts  of  the  more 
southern   prairies.     Canada   has   furnished 


a  series  of  sui  prises  of  this  n.iliin-.  ll  is 
only  a  luniilied  yeai  s  ago  that  Lord  Silliii  k, 
'n  the  face  of  nmch  oiipo>ition  and  ridicule, 
sent  a  parly  of  Scotch  settlers  to  Manitoba, 
antl  it  has  Ihcm  duiing  the  past  tliiily  veais 
thai  .Mberta  and  SasUatcliewan  have  given 
the  lie  to  those  who  described  tliem  as 
barren  wastes.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  bonir 
in  mind  that  Knssi.in  provinces  of  the 
same  latitude  as  Ihe  Mackenzie  basin,  ami 
possessing  no  speci.il  advantages  over  that 
region  as  regards  elevation,  climate,  soil, 
anil  natural  lesources  generallv,  in.iiiilaiii, 
.and  have  done  so  for  many  generations 
considerable  populations. 


AN    OLD    MILITARY    BLOCK-HOUSE    IN    THE    RIDEAU    LAKES    DISTRICT. 
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DOG    TEAIN. 


THE   YUKON    TERRITORY 


■  H  E  Yukon  Territory 
is  a  great  irregular 
triangle  forming  the 
extreme  n  or  t  h- 
westcrn  section  of 
the       Dominion       of 

Canada.     Its  western 

boundary  is  the  141st 
meridian  from  Mount  St.  Eiias  in  the 
south  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  base,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  part  in  the  south- 
west, coterminous  with  the  boundary  of 
.\laska,  lies  upon  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  Its 
eastern  side  is,  roughly  speaking,  the 
irregular  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as 
they  run  north  and  west.  Its  apex  is  the 
.\rctic  Ocean.  Its  extreme  breadth  at  the 
base  is  about  600  miles  ;  its  length  from 
base  to  apex  about  750  miles  ;  and  its  area 
207,076  square  miles.  It  is  a  great  territory 
in  extent,  for  it  approximates  the  area  of 
the  great  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  also 
great  in  the  variety  of  its  undeveloped 
resources. 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  Yukon  River, 
which,  threading  its  whole  length  and 
that  of  the  United  States  district  of  Alaska, 
finds  its  home  in  Behring  Sea,  over  2,000 
miles  from  its  sources.  The  name  Klondike 
is  often  used  as  if  synonymous  with  Yukon, 


but  it  ought  not  so  to  be  used.  The 
Yukon  is  a  great  territory  w'ith  an  area  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles. 
The  Klondike  is  the  part  of  that  territory 
from  which  almost  all  the  gold  produced 
in  the  Yukon  has  been  taken.  It  is  a  district 
lying  around,  or  near,  the  Klondike  River 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  territory, 
and  has  an  area  of  not  more  than  2,500 
square  miles. 

The  Yukon  is  by  no  means  so  moun- 
tainous as  British  Columbia  is.  On  its 
eastern  side  the  Rocky  Mountains  continue 
from  British  Columbia,  with  dimiuishing 
altitude,  to  the  .Arctic  Ocean.  The  coast 
range  bends  with  the  coast  line  of  Alaska 
and  follows  it  westward  toward  the  Behring 
Sea.  The  interior  ranges,  massed  and 
continuous  in  the  south,  are  dispersed  in 
the  north.  The  interior  of  Northern 
British  Columbia  and  of  the  Yukon  may  be 
described  as  a  great  plateau-valley,  lying 
between  the  Rocky  and  Coast  Ranges  and 
broken  by  short  ranges  and  spurs,  and 
occasionally  by  groups  of  peaks  rising  to 
a  height  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  ft.  The 
chief  of  these  ranges  are  the  I'elly  and 
Glenlvon  ^Mountains  south  of  the  Felly 
River  :  the  MacMillan  Mountaius  north 
of  the  Pelly  River  ;  and  the  Dawson 
Mountains  west  of  that  part  of  the  Yukon 
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River  known  as  the  Lewes.  The  most 
notable  groups  are  the  "  Three  Graces " 
in  the  Teslin  Valley  and  the  "Three 
Guardsmen  "  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  territory. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  territory 
is  its  great  river,  the  Yukon.  It  has  its 
sources  in  Teslin  Lake  and  in  the  lakes 
of  the  Coast  Range  farther  west— Atlin, 
Taku,  and  Bennett.  It  flows  through  the 
Yukon  Territory  and  Alaska,  2,500  miles  to 
Behring  Sea,  and  is  navigable  by  large, 
light-draught  stern-wheel  steamers  from 
Whitehorse-  in  the  Southern  Yukon  to 
St.  Michael  on  Norton  Sound,  on  the 
extreme  west  coast  of  Alaska.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly the  Yukon  from  its  junction  with 
the  Pelly  at  Fort  Selkirk.  It  is  known 
south  of  the  Pelly  as  the  Lewes,  Thirty 
Mile,  and  Fifty  Mile,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  given. 

It  has  numerous  and  great  tributaries, 
comprising  the  Teslin  or  Hootalinqua, 
navigable  for  200  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Thirty  Mile  ;  the  Big  Salmon  ; 
the  Pellv,  navigable  for  400  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Yukon  ;  the  Stewart, 
navigable  for  125  miles,  and  the  Klondike, 
all  of  which  flow  from  the  east,  while  the 
Tahkina,  Nordenskjold,  White,  Sixty  Mile, 
and  Forty  Mile  flow  from  the  west. 
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The  territory  is  a  country  of  wide  and 
beautil'iil  valleys,  usually  covered  with  a 
j;rowth  of  spruce,  poplar,  and  white  birch, 
and  is  as  dilTerent,  in  its  physic;il  features, 
from  the  popular  conception  of  it  prior  to 
iSijS  as  can  well  be  inia-lined.  As  for  the 
climate,  it  is  diflicult  to  describe  without 
giving  a  wrong  impression.  Hy  some  it  is 
considered  the  finest  in  Canada.  The 
winter  is  severe,  it  is  true.  It  bejjiins  near 
the  middle  of  October  and  continues  until 
the  end  of  March.  Within  that  period, 
the  temperature  may  be  anything  between 
zero  and  seventy  below.  The  shortness  of 
the  winter  days,  and  the  frost-fog,  which 
accomp.inies  very  low  temperatures,  make 
the  winters  more  tryinjj  than  tliey  other- 
wise would  be.  In  December  and  Januarv, 
when  the  sun's  declination  sliortens  the 
d.iy  to  I'lve  or  six  hours,  and  the  frost-fog, 
descending  like  a  great  white  mantle  upon 
the  valleys,  darkens  the  short  hours  of 
daylight  and  obscures  the  landscape,  it 
is  very  depressing,  especially  for  women, 
compelled  to  stay  in  ill-lighted  cabins  and 
far  from  neighbours.  Nevertheless  there 
is  an  indescribable  charm  about  the  Yukon 
winters.  The  snowfall  in  winter,  like  tlic 
rainfall  in  summer,  is  surprisingly  small  in 
the  interior.  The  snowfall  upon  the  Pacific 
slope  is  very  great,  and  upon  the  inner 
slope  of  the  Coast  Range  is  from  six  to 
eight  feet.  But  the  clouds,  "  drawn  "  bv 
the  mountains  over  which  thev  pass,  have 
small  store  of  moisture  left  for  the  interior. 
The  snowfall  over  the  central  Yukon  does 
not  average  more  than  three  feet.  In  some 
districts  in  midwinter  hardly  enough  snow 
is  found  to  make  good  sleighing.  The 
depth  of  the  snow  is  comparatively  a  small 
difficulty,  but  it  is  so  light  and  dry  that  it 
does  not  readily  "pack"  under  the  snow- 
shoes,  and  it  is  therefore  hard  to  break  a 
trail  for  the  dog  sleigh  and  its  licavy  load. 
With  all  its  disadvantages  and  discomforts, 
however,  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  the 
Yukon  winter  has  a  strange  attraction  for 
the  man  who  has  once  experienced  it. 

Nor  is  the  Yukon  summer  less  charming 
than  its  winter.  From  the  first  of  April 
until  the  first  of  October  there  is  almost 
unbroken  sunshine,  and  during  Mav,  June, 
and  July  unbroken  daylight.  The  sun  dis- 
appears for  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  in  June  in  the  latitude 
of  Dawson.  Photographs  may  be  taken 
during  that  month  at  midnight.  The 
effect  of  these  months  of  unbroken  day 
is    a    growth    of    vegetation,   garden   and 


wild,  which  in  pluimiui  ii.d.  There  is  an 
economic  drawback  in  the  line  and  almost 
rainless  summers.  In  early  days,  when  the 
hill-sides  along  the  gold  creeks  were  clad 
witli  forest,  the  snow  and  ice,  embedded 
in  the  deep  mosses  wliich  grew  in  the 
shade,  melted  gradually  .ind  gave  a  fair 
supply  of  water  for  sluicing  purposes  the 
summer  long.  Hut  with  the  denudation  of 
the  hills,  permitting  the  powerful  summer 
sun  to  play  directly  upon  the  snow  .ind  ice, 
there  is  a  freshet  in  the  early  sunmier  and 
a  shortage  throughout  the  open  season. 
Large  hydrauHc  plants  bring  water  bv 
ditch  and  Hume  and  pipe  from  distant 
mountain  streams  ;  but  the  ordinary  miner 
is  hard  put  to  it  to  lind  water  even  for 
his  limited  needs.  Nevertheless,  tliere  is 
probably  no  summer  climate  better  than 
that  of  the  Yukon.  The  davs  are  warm 
and  clear  and  the  niglits  cool,  and  always 
the  air  is  bracing  .iiul  exliilaraling. 

Tlie  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life  is 
one  of  the  surprises  of  the  Yukon.  In 
summertime  the  country  rnsemblcs  a 
great  flower  garden,  with  lichens  and 
mosses  and  broom,  pink  and  white,  on 
the  creek  sources  above  the  timber  line  : 
forget-me-not,  columbine,  larkspur,  .ind 
monkshood  on  the  lower  open  mounlain- 
sides ;  anemone,  lupin,  daisy,  willow-licrb, 
wild  rose,  and  blossoms  of  small  fruit 
shrubs  on  the  "  benches  "  and  "  bottoms." 
Red  currants,  black  currants,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  cranberries,  blueberries, 
Alaska  berries,  and  wine  berries  grow 
in  profusion  on  the  Iiill-sidcs  and  in  the 
valleys. 

The  only  mill  timber  in  the  Yukon  is 
spruce,  which  grows  to  a  large  size  and 
to  a  great  height,  especially  in  the  rich 
soil  of  the  creek  and  river  valleys.  The 
local  timber  supply  lias  thus  far  been 
found  sufficient  to  meet  the  immense 
demand  for  flume,  and  sluice,  and  other 
lumber  necessary  for  use  in  mining  opera- 
tions, and  also  for  fuel  for  the  generating 
of  steam  for  hoisting  gravel  from  tlie  mine 
shafts  and  for  thawing  the  frozen  dirt. 
The  small  and  useless  jack-pine  and  the 
white  birch  and  poplar  are  the  only  other 
forest  trees  found  in  the  territory. 

The  Yukon  is  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  marten,  otter,  beaver,  mink,  muskrat, 
lynx,  wolverine,  fox,  wolf,  and  weasel  are 
numerous.  The  common  black  bear  is 
found  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  and 
the  grizzly  in  the  mountain  districts. 
Moose,  found  mostly  in  the  valleys  and 
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lower  nuiuntaiu  sides,  browsing  upon  the 
tender  tree  and  shrub  tips  and  buds  ; 
cariboo,  especially  in  the  later  winter,  >in 
the  mountain  slopes  near  the  sonnes  (if 
llu-  gie.il  rivers;  mountain  sheep  mai 
the  mounlain  tops;  inmnneraMr  r.ihliils  ; 
at  leasl  four  varieties  of  grousi-  ;  ami  iviry 
variety  of  waterfowl  th.it  nests  in  the  I'.u' 
North,  make  it  easy  foi  llic  prospector  to 
get   his  meat. 

The  Yukon  is,  in  all  pmlMliilil v,  llic 
greatest  mineral  a<set  wlncii  Canad.i 
possesses.  Coal  of  very  good  ijualily, 
even  ne.u  tlir  surface,  ha-,  been  found 
in  many  loc.ilities.  The  traveller  by  boat 
from  White  Horse  can  see  it  outcropping 
from  the  banks  of  the  river.  At  Tantalus, 
on  the  Upper  Yukon  River,  llie  freight 
boats  are  moored  to  a  rough  pier,  .md  the 
coal  is  shot  into  their  bunkers  from  the 
bank  above.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  coal  deposits  are  so  extensive  as  to 
afford  a  solution  of  the  fuel  problem  in 
the  Yukon  for  all  time  to  come. 

There  are  also  extensive  deposits  of  high- 
grade  copper  ore,  notably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  White  Horse,  from  which  there 
have  been  some  shipments,  and  to  which 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  has 
built  a  spur  line. 

Silver  lead  ores  have  been  discovered  in 
various  places  in  the  Southern  Yukon,  and 
they  have  been  worked  to  some  extent, 
and  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been 
invested  in  working  plant  and  aerial 
tramways  from  the  mountain-sides  to 
tlie  water.  Owing,  however,  to  dear 
labour  and  the  almost  prohibitive  freight 
rates  there  is  little  work  being  done  at 
present. 

The  common  economic  minerals  are 
known  to  be  abundant  in  this  territory 
and  await  only  the  advent  of  railways, 
with  cheaper  labour  and  transportation 
and  access  to  the  interior,  to  make  them 
available  and   to  demonstrate  their  value. 

Cjokl  mining  has  almost  monopolized  the 
interest  of  labour  and  capital  in  the  Yukon. 
Very  fine  or  flour  gold  can  be  found  in 
almost  every  river  bar  in  the  country, 
borne  by  the  streams  from  their  sources 
in  the  mountain  ranges,  or  washed,  in 
freshets,  from  the  banks  and  benches  of 
gravel  deposited  there  by  glacier  and  river 
in  past  ages.  Its  presence  in  these  sand 
bars  and  gravel  hanks,  even  when  not  in 
paying  quantities,  shows  that  the  deposits 
of  the  precious  metal,  quartz  and  placer, 
are    widely   distributed     over    tlie    Yukon 
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territory.  Tlie  placer  deposits  foiiiul  in 
tlic  part  of  the  Yukon  known  as  tlie 
Klondike,  deposits  the  richest  known  in 
tile  world's  history,  have  produced  not 
less  than  8150,000,000  in  the  last  seven- 
teen years.  Most  of  this  output  was 
secured  by  very  primitive  methods — 
rocker  and  sluice  box — and  by  men 
without  experience  in  taking  gold  from 
pKicer  dirt,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  gold  was  lost 
to  the  individual  miner  in  the  early  days. 
By  modern  hydraulic  mctliods,  and  by 
modern  dredging  methods,  the  old  claims, 
on  worked-out  and  abandoned  creeks,  are 
being  worked  again  and  are  paving 
well. 

The  known  history  of  the  Yukon  dates 
only  from  a  few  years  before  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  Russians,  who 
explored  the  Lower  Yukon  River  in  a  very 
superticial  way,  never  came  farther  south 
on  the  river  than  its  junction  with  the 
Tanana,  more  than  800  miles  north  of 
Dawson.  The  history  of  the  Yukon 
begins  therefore  with  the  explorations  of 
the  Hudson's  Baj"  Company's  men,  in  the 
forties  and  early  fifties  of  the  last  centurv. 
The  first  explorations  of  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory were  made  from  the  south-east,  by  the 
way  of  the  Liard  River,  Frances  Lake,  and 
the  Finlaison  River  and  lake.  The  starting- 
point  of  the  explorers  and  their  skilful 
Indian  guides  and  canoe  men  was  Fort 
Simpson,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Liard 
and  the  Mackenzie  Rivers.  Posts  were 
established  at  points  on  the  Lower  Liard, 
on  Deasc  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Liard 
River  from  the  south-west,  on  Frances 
Lake,  at  the  source  of  the  Liard,  and  at 
Felly  Banks  on  the  Pelly  River. 

In  1849  Robert  Campliell,  a  Scotsman, 
like  almost  all  of  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company',  established  Fort 
Selkirk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pelly  and 
the  Yukon,  which  he  named  the  Lewes, 
after  the  chief  factor  of  the  company. 
In  1850  Campbell  descended  the  Yukon 
from  Fort  Selkirk  to  Fort  Yukon,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Porcupine  River,  800  miles 
north  of  Fort  Selkirk.  Fort  Yukon  was 
established  by  A.  H.  Murray,  another 
servant  of  the  company,  who  crossed  the 
divide  from  the  Lower  Mackenzie,  and 
reached  the  Yukon  by  the- Porcupine.  In 
1852  Fort  Selkirk  was  destroyed  by  the 
south  coast  Indians  and  was  never  re- 
established. The  mounds  marking  the 
foundations   of   the   chimneys   of   the    old 


tort  are  the  only  signs  of  tlic  company's 
occupation  of  the  site.  The  only  posts 
occupied  by  the  company  in  the  territorv 
now  known  as  the  Yukon  were  those  on 
the  Upper  Liard,  on  the  Pelly  River,  and 
Fort  Selkirk  and  Fort  Reliance— 7  miles 
below  the  site  of  Hawson — on  the  Yukon 
River. 

Thenceforth   for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  niore,     except    for   the  expedition   of 
Hr.  ("leorge  M.  Dawson  in  1887,  the  histoi  v 
of   the    Yukon  is  an  untold  story  of   little 
groups    of    .\rgonauts,   representatives    of 
various    races,     who    prospected    on    the 
Yukon   and    its    tributaries.      .About    18S5 
mining    was   begun    on    the    Stewart,    72 
miles  south  of  Dawson,  and  in  1886  coarse 
gold  was  found  on  the   Forty  Mile  River, 
about  50  miles  north  of  Dawson.     In  the 
latter   year   the    number  of   miners  in  llie 
Yukon  was  approximately  250 — 200  on  Ihe 
Forty  Mile,  and  50  on  the    Stewart.     Tiie 
output    of   gold   in    the  two  years    1885-6 
was   §100,000,  and    in    1887   #70,000.      In 
1S95    Robert    Henderson — who    still   lives 
in  the  north — ascended   the  Indian  River, 
a   small    stream    which    meets    the    Yukon 
about    28   miles   soutli    of    Dawson,    pros- 
pecting as  he  journeyed.     On  Gold  Bottom 
Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  Hunker  Creek, 
afterwardsonc  of  the  great  producing  creeks, 
he  found   gold  prospects,  and    he   and  liis 
party  of  five  men  staked  claims  and  began 
mining.     Carmack,  a  white  man,  and  two 
Indian  companions,  Tagish  Jim  and  Tagish 
Charlie,  left  Gold  Bottom  Creek,  to  whicli 
Henderson   had   persuaded  them   to  come 
from  Sixty  Mile  River,  and  crossed  the  low 
divide  to  what  is  now  known  as  Bonanza 
Creek,    reaching   it   at    a    point    about     12 
miles  from  its  junction  with  tlie   Klondike. 
They  camped   on  the  creek   bottom,   just 
below   a   rocky   bluff   covered   with    small 
white  birches,  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
site   of   the   afterwards   famous   vihage   of 
Bonanza.       Putting    down    a    shaft    about 
18  ft.,  to  bed  rock — the  floor  on  whicli  the 
gravel   lies— they    struck   the    richest   pay 
streak   of   placer   gold   which,    up   to  that 
time,   the   world   had  ever   known.     They 
recorded   their   claims   at  Forty  Mile,  told 
their   stor\',   and    showed   what   they    had 
found.     The   news  went  up  and  down  the 
river  like  wildfire,  and  the  famous  stampede 
to   the    Klondike    began.     Henderson  and 
his   party,   working    in    the    wilderness   a 
few   miles   away   from    Bonanza   and    the 
Yukon,   did    not    hear   of   the    strike    until 
the    two   richest  creeks.   Bonanza   and   its 
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tiibut.uy    ICUlor.ido,   were   slaked    to    llitir 
.sources. 

Ill  the  spring  of  i8()7  many  of  those  who 
had  worked  the  rich  placers  of  these  two 
creeks  went  outside  with  their  pokes  (gold 
sacks),  the  fruit  of  their  first  winter's  work. 
They  showed  the  gold  in  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  coast  cities,  and  there- 
from set  the  world  ablaze  with  desire. 
,Men  and  women  of  every  civilized  nation 
under  lieaven  started  for  the  North  in  llu' 
fall  and  winter  of  1897— most  ol  llieui 
ignoiani  of  climalie  and  nthei-  conditions 
and  unlitted  for  life  in,  and  the  journey 
through,  an  unknown  and  unpeopled 
wilderness  of  mount, lin,  forest,  lake,  and 
river.  The  stampede  was  full  of  pro- 
spective and  actual  romance.  It  was  also, 
in  some  aspects  of  it,  the  greatest  tragedy 
in  the  history  of  Canada,  since  the  d.iys 
of  its  first  settlement.  Most  of  those  who 
reached  the  North  took  the  White  Pass 
or  the  Chilcoot  Pass,  from  Skagway  or 
Dyea  respectively,  both  mushroom  towns 
at  tlie  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  .nid  iboul 
8  miles  apart.  Thousands  lost  heart 
and  turned  back  before  thcv  reached  the 
summits.  Multitudes  toiled  up  the  steep 
mountain-sides  to  the  summits,  and  found, 
wlien  they  got  there,  that  the  dreadful 
experience  li.id  cured  the  thirst  for  gold  ; 
but  thousands  kept  on  by  land  and  lake 
and  river,  on  snow  and  ice  in  winter,  and 
by  boat  or  raft  in  spring  and  summer, 
until  they  reached  Dawson  on  the  low  wet 
Hat  ill  the  north-west  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Klondike  and  Yukon 
Rivers. 

Thousands  st.irted  from  Edmonton, 
-Mberta,  through  what  was  then  a  trackless 
wilderness,  without  an  inhabitant  but  the 
wandering  Indian  tribes  and  a  few 
Hudson  liav  men.  Most  of  these  turned 
back,  realizing  that  they  were  attempting 
what  was,  for  most  of  them,  the  impossible. 
Of  those  who  kept  on  many  died  of 
exhau.stion,  and  some  were  drowned  in 
the  rapid  rivers.  A  small  company  started 
up  the  Liard,  a  rapid  and  dangerous  river, 
as  the  records  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  show.  A  few,  a  corporal's  guard, 
reached  Telegraph  Creek  on  the  Stikine 
River,  on  the  west  side  of  the  divide.  But 
of  those  who  were  stranded  through  the 
winter  of  1898-g  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
Liard,  more  than  a  score  were  brought 
into  Telegraph  Creek,  on  rude  litters,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government,  blind  and 
maimed  for   life  by  frost  and  scurvy,  and 
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snow-blindness.  Numbers  died  of  scurvv 
at  points  where  tliey  had  gathered  in  little 
communities,  as,  for  example,  at  Windy 
Cit)'.  Others  followed  the  tortuous  eastern 
sweep  of  the  Mackenzie  to  its  junction 
with  the  Peel,  crossed  the  divide  to  the 
west,  and  reached  the  Yukon  by  the 
Stewart,  the  Klondike,  and  some,  by  the 
Porcupine,  600  miles  north  of  the  Klondike. 

There  were  two  other  trails,  one  of 
which,  hundreds  of  miles  from  its  starting- 
point,  joined  tlie  other  at  a  point  700  miles 
from  Dawson.  These  trails  were  known 
as  the  Ashcroft  and  the  Stikine-Teslin 
trails.  The  first  started  from  Ashcroft  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Southern 
British  Columbia,  and  ran  through  a 
wilderness  of  forest,  river,  muskeg,  and 
mountain  for  about  600  miles  to  the  Stikine 
River.  The  Stikine-Teslin  trail  had  its 
starting-point  at  Wrangel,  the  Customs 
port  of  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine 
River,  in  South-Eastern  Alaska. 

The  pilgrims  journeyed  by  a  little  steamer 
from  Wrangel  to  Cottonwood  Island, 
7  miles  north,  where  the  trail  began.  From 
Cottonwood  Island  to  Telegraph  Creek 
was  150  miles,  and  from  Telegraph  Creek 
to  Dawson  700  miles.  It  would  take  a 
book  to  tell  the  story  of  the  hardships  and 
tragedies  of  that  trail.  Its  story,  with  that 
of  the  trails  before  mentioned,  are  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Yukon.  .About  2,000  men,  most  of 
them  drawn  to  that  wilderness  by  false 
stories  of  a  good  trail  and  by  prospects 
of  a  railway  which  was  never  built,  were 
stranded  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness 
west  of  the  Rockies,  on  an  Indian  trail 
300  miles  long,  from  the  Stikine  to  the 
Hootalinqua  or  Teslin  River.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  tell  the  story  of  their  hard- 
ships, sufferings,  and  unselfish  heroism. 
Fortunately  for  those  on  these  long  trails, 
and  for  some  belated  ones  on  the  White 
Pass,  .Atlin  opened  up  as  a  gold  camp,  and 
the  men  of  the  Teslin  trail  went  west,  and 
the  men  of  the  White  Pass  went  east  to 
Atlin,  and  found,  not  a  fortune,  but  a  place 
to  rest  before  going  south  to  their  homes, 
or  north  by  lakes  and  rivers  to  Dawson. 
For  many,  who  spent  long  winter  months 
or  even  \'ears  on  these  trails,  the  story  of 
the  Yukon  will  be  simply  the  story  of  the 
trail,  for  it  was  all  they  saw  of  the  struggle 
to  get  to  the  golden  north. 

The  local  administration  is  vested  in  the 
Yukon  Council.  It  consists  of  eleven 
members — the  President,  the  Commissioner 


or  Governor  of  the  Territor)-,  and  ten 
elected  members,  two  from  each  of  five 
electoral  districts.  The  sources  of  revenue 
are  liquor  and  other  local  licences  and 
dues  ;  and  grants  made  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  meet  the  heavy  cost  of 
Territorial  administration. 

The  education  of  the  children  has  been 
generously  provided  for  since  the  opening 
of  the  camp.  When  the  creeks  were 
peopled  by  thousands,  there  were  good 
scliools,  generously  supported,  on  all  the 
principal  creeks  and  in  Dawson,  where 
there  is  a  High  School  department,  staffed 
by  specialists,  who  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  matriculation  into  Eastern  universities. 
The  only  schools  in  the  Territory  since  the 
creeks  became  deserted  are  in  Dawson, 
the  official  centre  of  the  Territory,  and 
in  White  Horse  at  the  railway  and  steam- 
boat terminus  in  the  south  of  the  Territory. 

At  White  Horse  and  Dawson  there  are 
well-equipped  hospitals,  generously  sup- 
ported by  tlie  Government,  in  which  not 
only  the  sick  of  the  locality,  but  those 
from  far-off  points,  brought  in  by  their 
companions  or  by  the  Mounted  Police,  get 
the  best  of  care,  whether  they  can  pay 
for  it  or  not. 

From  north  to  south,  in  summer, 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  ply  from 
the  beginning  of  May  until  the  middle  of 
October.  In  winter  the  same  route  is 
traversed  in  stage  coaches,  which  make 
the  trip  from  White  Horse  to  Dawson,  a 
distance  of  about  350  miles,  in  about  five 
days.  Large  steamers  also  ply  in  summer 
from  St.  Michael  in  Western  Alaska,  1,600 
miles  up  river  to  Dawson. 

.\11  througli  tlie  mining  districts  good 
roads  and  trails  have  been  provided, 
making  almost  every  creek  in  which  gold 
has  been  found  easily  accessible  from  the 
official  and  mining  centres.  A  narrow- 
gauge  railway  32  miles  long  runs  from 
Dawson  up  Bonanza  Creek  to  "  The 
Dome,"  a  rounded  hill,  in  whicli  all  the 
great  creeks.  Hunker,  Dominion,  Bonanza, 
head  up.  From  "  The  Dome "  freight  is 
distributed  by  stage  to  the  various  creeks. 

The  Yukon  has  had  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  for 
the  last  fourteen  years.  A  line  runs  from 
St.  Michael's  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon 
River  east  to  the  141st  meridian,  where  it 
is  linked  with  the  Canadian  Government 
line,  which  runs  thence,  through  the 
Yukon  and  Northern  British  Columbia, 
to  Aslicroft  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
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way.  The  Territory  is  thus  in  touch  with 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  story  of  the  Yukon  when  it  is  fully 
written  cannot  but  give  a  large  place  to 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  who  have  been  the 
guardians  of  the  doors  and  of  the  inner 
trails  of  the  Yukon  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  gold-mining  excitement.  They 
preserved  law  and  order,  carried  the  mails, 
patrolled  the  trails,  cared  for  the  sick, 
rescued  tliose  exposed  to  danger  on  the 
winter  trails — were,  in  short,  not  only 
the  police,  but  the  Good  Samaritans  of 
the  Territory,  the  general  servants  of  all 
who  needed  help.  Their  work  was  done 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  no  thought  of, 
or  desire  for,  notoriety,  but  the  record  of 
their  unselfish  service  and  of  their  heroism 
is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  and  inspiring 
part  of  the  story  of  the  Yukon. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prophesy  exactly 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Yukon 
Territory.  The  population,  which  in  the 
early  days  of  the  stampede  was  over  50,000 
and  in  1901  about  28,000,  does  not  number 
more  tlian  6,000  or  7,000,  including  the  few 
hundreds  of  Indians  within  it.  Dawson, 
which  was  a  city  with  a  population  of  from 
5,000  to  7,000,  has  now  only  the  population 
of  a  village,  and  White  Horse,  once  a  busy 
and  quite  populous  town,  is  now  nothing 
more  than  a  hamlet. 

The  writer,  nevertheless,  believes  that 
this  Territory  has  a  great  future.  When  a 
railway  shall  be  pushed  into  the  interior, 
not  througli  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  River, 
but  from  British  Columbia  north  through 
the  great  plateau  valley  and  lake  basin 
under  the  western  shadow  of  the  Rockies, 
the  development  of  the  Territory  will 
begin.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the 
Territory  has  never  felt  the  foot  of  the 
prospector.  Some  day  the  great  lodes  in 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  out  of 
which  glaciers  and  streams  ground  the 
great  placer  gold  deposits  of  the  Klondike, 
will  be  discovered.  Tlie  mineral  treasures 
of  that  great  district  will  be  disclosed,  and 
will  claim  the  world's  attention  and 
interest.  Wherever  a  mining  camp  shall 
be  opened,  every  acre  of  fertile  ground 
near  it  will  become  valuable.  It  has 
been  shown  conclusively  that  the  staple 
vegetables  reach  perfection  of  growth  in 
the  Yukon,  so  that  with  a  large  mining 
population  the  Territory  will  require  and 
will  support  a  large  agricultural  popu- 
lation. 
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ABRADOR,  as  shown 
iMi  uOicial  maps,  is 
I  narrow  stiip  of 
uirilory  aloni;  tin- 
north-eastern  coast 
of  Canada,  cxtendinjj 
from  Blanc  Sablon, 
in  Ihe  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle,  on  the  south,  to  Cape  Chidlcy, 
at  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Strait,  on  the 
north.  The  territory  thus  included  is 
administered  l\v  Newfoundland,  of  which 
colonv   Labmdor  is  a  dependency. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  district  to  the  east 
of  Hudson  B.ay  is  one,  liowever,  which 
luis  for  many  years  been  the  occasion  of 
keen  controversy,  and  the  exact  boundary 
between  Quebec  and  Labr.idor  is  still 
undefined.  Formerly  the  name  Labrador 
applied  in  its  widest  acceptation  to  the 
peninsular  portion  of  North  .Vnierica 
bounded  on  three  sides  liy  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Nortli  .Vtlantic,  Hudson 
Strait,  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  vaguely 
defined  towards  the  south-west  by  Rupert's 
River,  the  Mistassini  River,  and  the 
Bersimis  River.  Then  the  north-western 
portion,  or  that  which  drains  into  Hudson 
Bav  and  Hudson  Strait,  was  included  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  under  the  name 
of  the  North-East  Territory,  or  L'ngava, 
while  the  southern  portion,  draining  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  incorporated 
with  the  province  of  Quebec.  When  the 
Dominion  Government  took  over  tlie  North- 
Kast  Territory  it  was  not  decided  how  far 
east  its  jurisdiction  was  to  extend,  nor  how 
far  west  Newfoundland  was  to  have  rights 
of  administration.  The  question  remained 
unsettled  when  on  February  26,  1912,  the 
Honourable  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of 
Canada,  presented  to  Parliament  the 
following  Resolution,  upon  which  the 
ensuing  Bill  annexing  L'ngava  to  Quebec 
was  based  : — 

"  Resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  so 
that  the  boundaries  thereof  shall  include 
in  addition  to  the  present  territory  of  the 
said  Province,  the  territory  bounded 
and  described  as  follows :  Commencing 
at  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  East  Main 
River  where  it  empties  into  James  Bay, 
the  said  point  being  the  western  termina- 
tion   of    the    northern    boundary    of    the 


Province  of  Quebec  as  cstalihshed  by 
virtue  of  Chapter  HI  of  the  statutes  of 
iSi)8  intituled  '  .\n  .\ct  respecting  the 
North-western,  Northern  antl  Norlh- 
c.istern  boundaries  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec'  thence  northerly  and  easterly, 
along  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
Hudson  Strait  ;  thence  southerly,  easterly, 
and  northerly  along  the  shore  of  l'ngava 
Bay  and  the  shore  of  the  strait  ;  thence 
easterly  along  the  sliore  of  the  said  strait 
to  the  boundary  of  the  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland  ;  thence 
south-easterly  along  the  westerly  boundary 
of  the  said  last-mentioned  territory  to  the 
middle  of  Baie  du  Kigolet  or  Hamilton 
Inlet  :  thence  westerly  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  tlic  Province  of  Quebec  as 
established  by  the  said  .-Vet  to  the  place  of 
commencement.  " 

This  Resolution  was  afterw^ards  changed 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Borden,  who  in 
view  of  the  proposal  to  submit  the 
question  of  tlie  boundary  between  the 
new  territory  of  Quebec  and  the  Lahr.ador 
territory  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Privy 
Council,  considered  it  advisable  to  strike 
out  the  words  "  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Newfoundland  "  and  substitute  for  them 
"  over  which  the  Island  of  Newfoundland 
has  lawful  jurisdiction. " 

The  claim  of  Newfoundland  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  north-eastern 
peninsula  of  Canada  appears  to  be  based 
upon  perfectly  logical  argument.  To 
understand  this  clearly  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 
which  confirmed  England  in  her  possession 
of  Labrador.  The  Proclamation  enforcing 
the  treaty  plainly  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  coast  from  the  River  St.  John  to 
Hudson  Strait,  together  with  the  Islands 
of  .A.nticosti  and  Magdalene,  and  all  smaller 
islands  lying  upon  the  said  coast  were  to 
be  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  tlie 
Governor  of  Newfoundland.  This,  it  is 
true,  onlv  specifies  the  coast  and  makes  no 
mention  of  the  hinterland,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  contended  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Crown  to  leave  the  interior 
of  the  country,  not  included  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  charter,  unappro- 
priated and  under  no  jurisdiction.  In  fact, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Graves  was  appointed 
(iovernor  of  Newfoundland  in  the  same 
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vear    in    which    the   Treaty   of    Paris    w.is 
proclainutl,   his  connnission  read  : 

"  .\nd  we  do  hertby  reqiiiie  :ind 
command  all  ollicers.  Civil  and  Military, 
anil  all  other  inhabitants  of  our  said  Isl.mils 
and  Ihe  Co.ists  and  Territories  of  Lal'iadiM 
.mil  the  Islands  adjacent  thereto  or  de- 
peudenl  thereon  within  the  limits 
aforesaid,  to  be  obedient,  .liding  .nul 
assisting  von  in  llu'  execution  of  this  diu 
Commission." 

The  words  "mm]  Territories"  in  the  ■ 
Commission  were  understood  natnrallv  ~ 
to  include  all  of  the  interior  wliith  was 
unappropriated  to  the  Government  of 
Quebec  or  the  Hudson's  Bav  Conqianv, 
that  is  to  sav.  the  whole  basin  of  the 
rivers  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
into  the  Gulf  of  SI.  Lawrence,  from  the 
entrance  ot  Hudson  Strait  to  Ihc 
River  St.  John.  Such  a  conclusion 
was  justified  in  1774  when  the  "Quebec 
.\ct"  was  passed  and  In-  which  "all 
such  territories,  islands,  and  countries, 
which  have  since  the  loth  February,  lyfij, 
been  made  part  of  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland,"  were  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

The  transfer  of  Labrador  from  New- 
foundland to  Quebec  was  not  effected 
without  strenuous  opposition.  Quebec, 
although  a  possession  of  England,  was 
inhabited  mainly  bv  the  French,  and  it 
is  not  dift'icult  to  understand  tlie  existence 
of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  new  colony.  Edmund  Burke  and  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  were  among  the  most 
vigorous  opponents  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
as  also  was  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  the 
admiral  in  command  of  the  fleet  at  the 
taking  of  Quebec.  The  .Act,  however,  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  41,  although  it 
appears  that  Quebec  took  but  little  advan- 
tage of  its  provisions,  and  in  actual  practice 
left  the  administration  of  the  disputed 
territory  largely  to  the  governors  of  New- 
foundland. In  fact  it  is  doubtful  vi'hether 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  dealing  with  the 
possession  of  Labrador  were  taken  seriously 
by  anybody,  for  even  the  best  English 
atlases  of  the  period  continued  to  state 
that  Labrador  was  a  dependency  of 
Newfoundland. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  such  conditions 
all   manner  of   difficulties  were   bound  to 
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arise,  for  although  yuchcc  left  the 
administration  of  Labrador  hirgcly  in  the 
hands  of  the  governors  of  Xewfonndland, 
the  latter  had  no  rightful  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory,  and  were  accordingly  not 
in  a  position  to  enforce  thtir  mandates. 
The  Americans  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation,  and  besides 
exploiting  the  fisheries  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Kritish,  erected  fishing  stations  at 
various  points  on  the  coast.  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  in  iSo6  the  principal  merchants 
of  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  Governor  Molluwav 
calling  his  attention  to  the  actions  of  the 
Americans  who  visited  Labrador,  declaring 
that  they  were  indefatigable  in  their 
endeavours  to  entice  away  the  lishermen 
and  servants  of  the  merchants,  and  were 
connivers  and  abettors  in  robbery  and 
fraud.  The  petitioners  begged  that  a  ship 
of  war  be  sent  to  the  coast  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  illicit  dealings  of  the  Americans. 
Governor  HoUoway  complied  with  this 
request,  and  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  London  in  a  letter  dated 
September  i),  1S07,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract  : — ■ 

"  The  .-li/o/i/s  cutter.  Lieutenant  McKillop, 
a  few  days  since  detained  two  American 
vessels  upon  correct  information  of  their 
having  sold  and  bartered  a  great  quantity 
of  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  had 
laden  with  fish  not  caught  or  cured  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  sent  here  for  .-xdjudication,  where  it 
is  alleged  they  cannot  be  tried  as  the 
offence  was  committed  without  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Government.  If  they  are 
liberated  it  will  be  giving  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  Americans  to  pursue  this 
system,  which  must  prove  highly  injurious 
to  His  Majesty's  commercial  interests.  It 
is  impracticable  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  send  vessels  to  Quebec,  and  it  would 
also  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience 
in  the  event  of  liberation  from  the  situation 
of  that  port. 

"The  coast  of  Labrador  was  formerly 
annexed  to  this  Government,  and,  I  under- 
stand by  my  papers  from  the  Admiralty, 
was  removed  to  Quebec  on  account  of  a 
few  grants  to  individuals  w'hich  e.xtend 
but  to  a  small  district. 

■'  I  therefore  humbly  beg  leave  to  suggest 
to  their  lordships  the  advantages  which 
will  arise  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
by  annexing  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  this 
command    as    the    most    effectual    mode 


of  suppresssing  this  illicit  tr.nle,  which 
otherwise  will  prove  a  great  evil  to  the 
trade  of  tlreal   Britain." 

This  letter  of  Hollowav's  w.is  followed 
by  others,  with  llie  result  Ih.il  in  i,S(«) 
.111  .\ct  was  passeil  which  declared  lliat 
"  such  parts  of  the  said  coasts  of  Labrador, 
from  the  Kiver  St.  John  to  '  Hudson 
Strait,'"  and  the  islands  on  saitl  coast, 
including  Anticosti  and  excepting  the 
Magdalene  Islands,  as  were  annexed  to 
Canada  in  1774,  should  be  re-annexed  to 
llie  Government  of  Xewfoundland. 

The  next  change  m.ide  was  in  1825, 
when  it  was  considered  expedient  to  re- 
annex  to  the  province  of  Quebec  that  part 
of  tlie  coast  of  Labrador  tliat  lies  to  llie 
westward  of  a  line  drawn  due  north  and 
south  from  the  b.iy  or  harbour  of  Ansc 
Sablon  as  far  as  the  52nd  degree  of  noiili 
latitude,  together  witli  the  Island  ol 
.Anticosti.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
bring  certain  seignorial  riglits  in  Labrador 
into    Lower    Canada,    when-    the)'    could 


be  converted  into  tenure  of  free  .iiul 
common  soccage.  The  Act  slill  holds 
good. 

This  was  the  last  .\ct  passed  (K.iling 
Willi  the  boundaries  of  Labrador,  Inil 
subsequent  events  seem  to  stienglluii  tlie 
claim  of  Xewfoundland  to  cert.iin  p.u  Is  of 
the  interior,  namely  lliat  poilion  luiinuK-d 
on  the  west  by  a  line  coinnKiiciug  at  the 
most  northern  of  the  Ihitlon  Islands  and 
running  almost  due  south  tuitil  it  reaclus 
tlie  52nd  parallel  of  iiinlh  latitude,  then 
westerly  Id  almul  07  \\".,  tlu-n  in  .1  sniilii- 
easterly  direction  ;iloiig  the  head-waters 
of  the  AlliUoiial;  Niver  to  the  52  parallel, 
then  due  east  along  that  parallel  iiiilil  il 
readies  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  of 
Blanc  Sablon  (formerly  Aiise  .Sablon),  and 
then  south  to  Blanc  Sablon.  For  instance, 
in  182S  a  dispute  arose  concerning  fishing 
rights  ill  the  Kiiin.iniish  or  Kenainou  River, 
falling  into  Hamilton  Inlet  on  tlie  south 
side  at  least  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The    Labrador   Court,  instituted   bv  Xew- 
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foiiiutl.iiid  in  i8j6,  visited  tlio  river  and 
duly  adjudicated  upon  tlic  case,  wliicli, 
it  not  conchisivo  proof  of,  at  least  lends 
suhstantini  support  to  Newfoundlands 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
now  claimed  by  (^luebec.  Ai;ain,  in  1857, 
Sir  Georj;e  Simpson,  the  Ciovcrnor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories  at  that 
time,  stated  before  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Fort  N'ascopie. 
situated  some  400  miles  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  belonged  to  Xewfoundland. 

This  question  has  been  dealt  with  at 
some  length  here  p.irtly  because  it  is  still 
a  live  issue  and  one  likely  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  public  at  any  moment,  and 
p.irtly  because  it  has  pl.nyed  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  history  of  Labrador. 

Although  the  discoveiy  of  Labrador  is 
usually  attributed  to  John  Cabot,  who  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  that  territory  in  1498, 
historians  are  agreed  that  the  Norsemen, 
sailing  from  the  coast  of  Greenland,  h.id 
sighted  the  Labrador  coast  nearly  five 
centuries  before.  The  first  European  to 
do  this  appears  to  have  been  the  Norseman 
Biarne,  while  tlie  first  to  land  was  Leif, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  large  flat  stones  with 
which  the  country  was  covered,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Helluland  (the  stony  land). 

For  nearly  500  years  after  this  Labra- 
dor remained  unvisitcd,  the  Norsemen  in 
Greenland  losing  their  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  failing  to  hold  their  colony 
against  the  Kskimo.  Then  came  Cabot, 
by  virtue  of  whose  discover)'  England  has, 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  claimed  both 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Cabot's 
voyage,  however,  was  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  inactivity  so  far  as  England  was 
concerned.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
next  to  visit  its  shores,  and  it  is  to  the 
voyagers  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula  that 
the  country  owes  its  name,  Labrador  being 
both  a  Portuguese  and  Spanish  word 
meaning  "  labourer."  At  least,  this  is  the 
generally  accepted  derivation  of  the  name, 
although  several  alternative  theories  have 
been  formed. 

The  French  formed  their  first  permanent 
establishment  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  in 
1702,  when  Augustin  Legardeur,  Seigneur 
de  Courtemanche,  obtained  from  Sieur  de 
Vaudrcuil,  Governor  of  New  France,  a 
concession  for  ten  years  for  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  the  savages  and  fishing  for 
whales,  seals,  and  cod,  on  that  part  of  the 
south  coast  between  the  Kegaskat  and 
Kessessasskion  or  Hamilton  Kivers.     Here 


he  induced  a  number  of  the  Monlaignais 
Indians  to  settle,  and  later  on,  when  his 
concession  was  renewed,  he  was  ajipointed 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 
He  w.is  succeeded  in  1717  by  his  son-in- 
l.iw.  de  Hrouague,  who  appears  to  have 
held  the  post  until  a  short  period  belore  the 
English  asserted  their  riglil  to  l.aliradoi 
and  Lower  Can.ida. 

It  is  only  possible  in  tlie  space  at  our 
disposal  to  give  the  briefest  of  outlines  of 
the  history  and  development  of  Labrador. 
Nevertheless  no  account  of  the  country 
should  fail  to  recognize  the  good  work 
accomplished  by  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
The  first  step  was  taken  by  these  noble 
men  in  175:;,  when  John  Christian  Erliardl 
and  four  others  of  the  Brethren  sailed  to 
Labrador  and  built  a  house  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Ford's  Bight.  This  fiist  attempt, 
liowever,  ended  in  disaster,  and  Krliardl 
was  murdered  bv  the  men  he  liopcd  to 
convert.  The  station  was  abandoned,  hut  a 
successor  to  Eriiardt  was  soon  found  in  tlie 
person  of  Jens  Haven,  a  simple  carpenter 
and  member  of  the  sect,  who  went  to 
Labrador  in  176^.  Haven  met  with  instant 
success,  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  efforts  that  he  sent  him  to  England 
to  solicit  tlie  influence  and  assistance  of  tlie 
Board  of  Trade.  This  lie  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  and  returned  in  1765  with  three 
otlicr   Brethren. 

The  first  summer  that  those  missionaries 
spent  among  the  Eskimos  was  most  success- 
ful, but  unfortunately  it  was  not  immediately 
followed  up.  The  Moravians  deemed  it 
necessary  to  their  work  to  obtain  ioo,cx)0 
acres  of  land  for  each  settlement  they  should 
organize,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  this 
grant  until  1769.  .As  soon  as  the  Order 
in  Council  was  made,  liowever,  plans  for 
a  permanent  settlement  were  at  once 
initiated.  Haven  and  two  of  his  col- 
leagues were  sent  out  from  London  in 
charge  of  an  expedition  the  object  of 
which  was  to  choose  a  suitable  location 
for  the  establishment  of  a  station.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  the  locality  now  known 
as  Nain,  and  having  made  the  preliminary 
arrangements  and  prepared  the  F^skimo 
for  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  they 
went  back  to  England,  to  return  the 
following  year  with  other  members  of  the 
sect  to  take  up  their  abode  more  or  less 
permanently  on  the  inhospitable  Labrador 
coast.  Their  difficulties  have  been  w^ell 
summed  up  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Gosling  in  his 
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book  \\pi'[\  t!iis  lerritorv.  "The  task  1 
assuiiuil  hv  the  Mor.ivi.m  missionaries 
was  most  dillicult  and  complex.  How 
to  reach  the  souls  of  this  savage  people, 
lo  leach  IIkiii  the  simplest  Christian 
truths,  and  to  explain  and  lo  iiuiilcate 
alinosi  every  piineiple  of  niiMMJilv,  was 
.1  piDbleiu  wliuh  exercised  all  llii-ii 
wisdom  and  patience.  Then  I  here  was 
the  econoniie  nueslion  :  how  lo  provide 
for  ihe  lillle  enloiues  lli.il  g.illieiecl 
around  Iheni,  and  how  lo  UmcIi  the 
Eskimos  to  provide  tnr  Iheiiiselves. 
.Xdded  to  these  was  the  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  tlie  spiritual  apart  from  llie 
temporal.  The  Eskimos  soon  s.iw  wlial 
was  required  of  them,  and  Ilic  desire  fm 
iMMopean  goods  increasing  111  pi  (i(i(irlinM 
lo  the  supply,  theie  was  great  leniplalion 
lo  pretend  to  conversion  and  refonnalion. 

"  The  missionaries  had  to  be  constanllv 
on  guard  against  being  deceived  by  llieir 
prolestations.  Long  periods  of  probation 
were  necessary  before  they  could  be 
certain  that  the  applicants  were  genuinelv 
converted.' 

The  character  of  the  Eskimos  in  fact  was 
both  cunning  and  treacherous,  as  any  of 
the  traders  visiting  the  Labrador  coast  had 
good  reason  to  know.  The  missionaries 
themselves  fell  their  position  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  one,  and  were  never  immune 
from  murderous  attacks.  Nevertheless 
they  never  paused  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  good  work,  but  for  over  140  vcars  have 
conlinued  their  self-imposed  task.  The 
station  or  setlleinent  at  Nain  was  followed 
by  others,  and  schools  were  erected 
wherein  the  children  received  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  education.  The  second 
settlement  was  formed  in  1775  at  Okak, 
about  150  miles  north  of  Nain  ;  a  third 
in  1781  at  Hopedale,  about  150  miles 
south  of  Nain  ;  and  a  fourth  in  1829  at 
Hebron,  some  distance  to  the  north  of 
Okak.  For  all  of  these  settlements  grants 
of  land   were  r)htained. 

By  the  time  the  fourth  settlement  was 
established  the  Moravian  Brethren  had 
obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  altlunigh 
the  process  of  conversion  was  slow  it  was 
also  sure.  A  fifth  station  was  commenced 
at  Zoar  in  1865,  and  in  1871  the  most 
northern  station  of  the  Brethren  was  built 
at  Ramah.  In  1880  the  number  of 
Eskimos  and  settlers  in  these  settlements 
was  1,302,  of  which  202  were  at  Hebron, 
315  at  Hopedale,  282  at  Nain,  329  at 
Okak,    44   at     Ramah,    and    130    at    Zoar. 
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In  1890  the  total  miinbcr  had  increased 
to  i>335'  These  appear  to  be  tlie  latest 
figures   available. 

Ill  addition  to  its  Eskimos  and  settlers 
Labrador  has  a  large  transient  popula- 
tion, which  may  be  divided  i[ito  two 
classes — "  stationers "  and  "floaters."  The 
former  are  those  who  frequent  some 
one  station  or  other,  remaining  in  one 
spot  for  tlie  entire  fishing  season,  while 
the  "floaters"  comprise  the  crews  of  a 
fleet  of  schooners  which  move  more  or 
less  continuously  along  the  coast.  It  is 
computed  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  people 
— men,  women,  and  children — go  annually 
to  Labrador  to  engage  in  tlie  cod  fishery, 
and  in  connection  with  this  population 
the  name  of  another  missionary  nuist  be 
mentioned— Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell,  C.M.G.. 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  amelioration 
of  conditions  under  which  the  transient 
fishermen  pass  several  months  of  the 
year,  and  has  developed  a  widespread 
humanitarian  scheme.  He  commenced 
with  the  building  of  two  hospitals,  one  at 
Battle  Harbour  and  the  other  at  Indian 
Harbour,  which  were  opened  in  1893  and 
1894  respectively.  This  work  was  followed 
up  by  the  provision,  largely  through  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Lord  Strathcona,  of 
a  steel  steam  hospital  ship,  the  SIrallicoiui, 
and  a  third  hospital  was  erected  at  St. 
Anthony.  Later,  in  1904,  an  orphanage 
was  built  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  other 
stations  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  co-operative  stores,  and  the  erection 
of  outbuildings,  mortuaries,  etc.  In  1906 
a  hospital  was  built  at  Harrington,  while 
in  1907  a  nursing  home  and  station 
were  established  at  Forteau.  In  the  same 
year  a  herd  of  300  domesticated  reindeer 
were  imported  from  Lapland  and  landed 
at  St.  Anthony.  This  is  but  a  part  of 
the  work  which  Dr.  Grenfell  has  under- 
taken, and  while  existing  institutions  are 
being  constantly  improved,  innovations  of 


a  beneficial  nature  are  being  as  constantly 
introduced.  But  while  the  provision  of 
these  facilities  may  be  called  the  concrete 
results  of  Grenfell's  \y  years'  work,  the 
spiritual,  economical,  and  educational 
results  cannot  be  so  easily  appraised. 

The  fisheries  which  attract  this  transient 
population  form  Labrador's  most  valuable 
possession,  and  moreover  one  that  is  capable 
of  great  e.xpansion.  The  waters  that  wash 
the  numerous  islands  that  fringe  its  coast 
offer  occupation  for  many  more  fishermen 
than  now  go  there,  while  beyond  these 
islands  there  is  an  enormous  fishing  ground 
which  has  been  practically  untouched 
and  where  codfish  abound.  'I'he  halibut 
also  exists  here  in  great  quantities.  The 
herring  fishery  used  to  be  important,  but 
as  the  herring  has  abandoned  the  coast 
since  1880  this  fishery  has  died  out,  a  fate 
that  has  also  befallen  the  seal  fisherj', 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  inducements 
to  settlers  on  the  coast.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  catch  of  codfish  on  the  Labrador 
coast  in  any  one  season  ranges  from 
450,000  to  650,000  quintals.  The  lakes  of 
the  interior  are  stated  to  be  well  stocked 
with  .-Vrctic  trout,  brook  trout,  lake  trout, 
and  wliitefish,  but  arc  entirely  unde- 
veloped. 

Labrador  abounds  in  iron  ore,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  worked.  There  are 
also  large  areas  of  mineralized  Huronian 
rocks  in  which  good  prospects  of  gold, 
copper,  nickel,  and  lead  have  been  found. 
On  Grand  River  and  Hamilton  Inlet  are 
very  large  areas  of  wood  suitable  for 
paper  pulp,  and  the  lumber  industry  has 
already  been  established  at  the  latter  place. 
There  is  unlimited  water-power  on  the 
Hamilton  River  which  flows  into  the  inlet, 
as  it  falls  900  ft.  in  10  miles  including  a 
sheer  drop  of  315  ft.  at  Grand  Falls.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  North 
America  and  may  yet  be  put  to  some 
economic    use.      As   for    agriculture,    it   is 


confined  to  a  few  crops  of  potatoes  and 
other  roots  grown  at  the  various  stations 
and  settlements  established  by  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren  and  Dr.  Grenfell.  Professor 
Hind  described  the  country  as  one  of 
"  awful  desolation,''  but  the  discoveries  of 
more  recent  explorers  show  that  much 
of  the  territory  scarcely  merits  so  harsh 
an  epithet,  as  the  banks  of  many  of  its 
numerous  rivers  and  the  shores  of  its  lakes 
are  well  wooded  witli  spruce,  white  birch, 
and  poplar.  Nevertheless  Labrador  is  no 
place  for  a  lengthy  sojourn  ;  the  sportsman 
and  the  naturalist  may  find  many  attractions 
within  its  borders,  but  the  settler  vi'ill 
probably  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Professor  Hind.  The  scenery,  however, 
on  the  .Atlantic  coast  is  very  grand  and 
impressive.  The  rugged  coast  is  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  like  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  coast  on  the  western 
shore  of  Canada.  At  Battle  Harbour, 
established,  as  we  have  mentioned,  by  Dr. 
Grenfell,  a  busy  fishing  settlement  has  been 
formed  about  the  narrow  but  sheltered 
roadstead.  A  curious  phenomenon  here 
is  the  wonderful  ground  swell,  which 
at  times  rolls  in  witliout  wind  from  the 
eastward  into  St.  Lewis  Sound,  "  bursting," 
as  Admiral  Bayfield  describes  it,  "  with 
fury  over  islets  30  ft.  high  or  sending 
slieets  of  foam  and  spray  sparkling  in  the 
sunbeams  50  ft.  up  the  side  of  preci- 
pices." Hamilton  Inlet  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  on  the  coast,  being  30  miles 
wide  at  the  entrance  and  narrowing  to 
2  miles  at  Rigolet,  50  miles  inland.  The 
scenery  at  the  latter  place  is  very  fine,  hills 
covered  with  spruce  from  base  to  summit 
towering  on  either  side  of  the  narrows 
to  a  height  of  1,000  ft.  The  only 
mountains  in  Labrador  are  tlie  range 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  extending  from 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  Chidlev 
and    varying    in    height   from    1,500   ft.  to 
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con>truclion  ot 
ilways  is  perhaps 
most  interesting 
phase  of  tlie  develop- 
i  \^S.  *^  ;^?'  ment  of  Canada.  It 
ii'fe^'.iqa,  «j^~^jji  illustrates  in  the  most 
lEi^X^.'^j^l  striking  way  tlie  pro- 
gress tliat  is  being 
made.  It  rctlccts  the  growth  of  cities, 
the  settlement  of  new  areas,  the  expansion 
of  trade. 

In  proportion  to  its  population  Canada 
is  building  railways  faster  than  any  other 
country  under  the  sun.  In  fact  it  might 
not  be  untrue  to  make  the  statement 
without  the  qualifying  introduction.  These 
railways  are  necessary.  E.xisting  lines  are 
often  taxed  bej'ond  their  accommodation. 
Delays  have  been  frequent  and  vexatious, 
especiall)-  during  the  autumn  of  the  year 
when  the  crops  of  the  prairies  have 
required  almost  the  whole  of  the  attention 
of  the  transportation  companies.  It  is  true 
that  sections  of  line  have  been  built  which 
are  operated  at  a  loss ;  perhaps  more 
sections  with  a  profitless  future  are  being 
built  even  now.  There  is  yet  room  in 
Canada  for  continuous  railway  construction 
for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Railways  and  Canals  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  compile  statistics  dealing 
with  ever}-  branch  of  railway  work.  This 
is  done  by  collecting  sworn  returns  from 


the  various  railway  companies.  TIk-sc 
statistics  arc  intensely  interesting;  the 
comparative  statements  especiallv  are  most 
illuminating.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  miles  of  track  under 
construction  in  1913  ; — 


Year 
1838 

i«39 
1840 
1 841 
1842 


In  1912  the  mileage  reported  as  being 
under  construction  was  8,825'8o.  It  may 
be  explained  that  the  mileage  returned  as 
being  in  operation  has  reference  to  lines 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors, 
although  permitted  to  handle  traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  railway 
mileage  in  operation  each  year  from  1835 
to  1913  : 


Year. 

1835  - 

1836  ... 

1837  - 


1843 
1844 

i«45 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
i8:;o 


Miles  in 
Operation. 

1853 

0 

1854 

16 

i8.S5 

16 

1856 

Miles  ill 
()pcr:itiiiti. 

16 
16 
16 

16 
16 


Province. 

.Surveyed. 
2,001-13 

tJnrier 
Conlract. 

Completed. 
1 ,064-66 

In 

Operation. 

Tol.il. 

.\lbcrta        

1 ,667-40 

_ 

4.733-19 

Saskatchewan         

1, 9^1 'So 

1,303-19 

750-48 

— 

4,007-47 

Manitoba 

47-60 

700-32 

30-60 

9372 

872-24 

British  Columbia 

i.433'^'> 

i,6oo-ii 

837-52 

13-00 

3,884-24 

Ontario        

459-84 

2,124-39 

226-21 

"■'5-94 

2,976-58 

Quebec        

523-00 

966-49 

28-00 

•.517-49 

Xcw  Brunswick 

137-70 

1 20-09 

16-90 

26t;-3o 

543-90 

Xova  Scotia           

3-00 

107-30 
8,591-40 

2-00 

2.95''37 

54 1'/' 

I  12-30 

Total 

6,557-87 

18,647-60 

16 

1 6 
16 
16 

54 
54 
54 
66 

159 
205 
506 
764 
877 
1.414 
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Year. 

1857  .. 

1858  .. 

1859  .. 
i860  .. 

1861  .. 

1862  .. 

1863  .. 

1864  .. 

1865  .. 

1866  .. 

1867  .. 

1868  .. 

1869  .. 

1870  .. 

1871  .. 

1872  .. 

1873  ., 

1874  .. 

1875  ., 

1876  . 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  , 

1880  . 

1881  . 

1882  . 

1883  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  , 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1^93 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 


Miles  in 
Operation. 

•  1.444 
.      1.863 

•  1.994 

•  2,065 
2,146 

.  2,189 

.  2,189 

.  2,189 

.  2,240 

.  2,278 

•  2,278 

•  2,278 

•  2,524 

•  2,617 

■  2,693 

■  2,899 
..  3.832 

•  4.331 
..  4,804 

•  •  5,218 
..  S.782 
..  6,226 
..  6,858 
•■  7.194 
■•  7,331 
..  8,697 

••  9.577 

..  10,273 

■■  10,773 

...  11,793 

...  12,184 

...  12,163 

...  12,628 

•  ••  13.151 
...  13,838 
...  14,564 
...  15,005 
...  15,627 
...  15,977 
...  16,270 
...  16,550 
...  16,870 


Year. 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 
igoi  ... 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 

1904  ... 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 

1907  ... 

1908  ... 

1909  ... 

1910  ... 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

1913  ... 


Miles  in 
Operation. 

...    17,250 

...  17.657 

...  18,140 

...  18,714 

...  18,988 

...  19,431 

...  20,487 

•••  21,353 
...  22,452 
...  22,966 
...  24,[04 
...  24,731 
...  25,400 
...  26,727 
...  29,304 


Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island  .. 

New  Brunswick  ... 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  ... 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta      

British  Columbia 

Yukon 

In  United  States 

Before     turning     to 
description  of   tlie    mai 
it    may     be    said     that 


Miles. 

i.359'97 
279-23 
1,544-67 
3,986-03 
8,999-76 

3.993'28 

4,650-96 
2,212-22 

1, 95092 

101-71 
224-78 

29.303-53 

a    more     detailed 

11    railway  systems, 

the     total     capital 


Province. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

IC}I2. 

1913. 

Ontario...         ...         ...         ••.          ••■  ] 

7,638 

7.933 

8,229 

8,230 

8,322 

8,546 

9,000 

Quebec ' 

Manitoba 

3.5''^ 

3.574 

3.663 

3.795 

3,882 

3.883 

3,930 

3.074 

3,111 

3.205 

3.221 

3,466 

3,520 

3,993 
4,651 

Saskatchewan... 

2,025 

2,081 

2,631 

2,932 

3.121 

3.754 

Alberta 

1.323 

1,323 

1,321 

1,488 

1,494 

1,897 

2,212 

British  Columbia       

1,686 

1.733 

1,796 

1.832 

1,842 

1,855 

1,951 

New  Brunswick          

1.503 

1,509 

1.547 

1,522 

1.548 

1,545 

1,545 

Nova  Scotia 

1.329 

1.344 

1.351 

1. 351 

1,354 

1.35/ 
269 

1.359 

Prince  Edward  Island         

267 

267 

269 

269 

269 

279 

Yukon   

91 

91 

91 

91 

102 

102 

102 

In  United  States         

~ 

225 

Total          

22,462 

22,966 

24.103 

24.731 

25,400 

,26,728 

29.247 

In  1913  the  mileage  was  distributed 
among  the  provinces  as  enumerated  in  tlie 
next  column.  It  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  item  with  respect  to  mileage  in  the 
United  States.  This  relates  entirely  to 
lines  which  cross  American  territory  in 
passing  from  one  point  in  Canada  to 
another. 

The  growth  of  railway  mileage  by 
provinces  since  1907  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 


liability  of  Canadian  railways  stood, 
in  1913,  at  $1,531,830,692;  operating 
expenses  were  $182,011,690.33,  and  gross 
earnings  $256,702,703.32.  During  the  year 
46,2  :;o, 765  passengers  were  carried,  while 
$115,749,825.10  was  paid  in  salaries  and 
wages  to  178,652  employes.  From  the 
Dominion,  Provinces,  and  Municipalities 
the  railways  have  received  $217,820,158.18 
in  cash  subsidies  and  43,561,449  acres 
of  land. 


<^ 
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THE  CANADIAN   PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


So  vast  has  been  the  change  in  Canada 
during  the  past  40  years  that  it  is 
to-dav  a  somewhat  difficult  feat  fully  to 
realize  the  incredulity  and  opposition 
which  everywhere  abounded  when  the  first 
suggestions  of  a  Canadian  transcontinental 
line  commenced  to  take  practical  shape. 
That  the  railway  was  politically  desirable, 


By  ASHLEY  BROWN 

people  were  prepared  to  admit  :  British 
Columbia  had  made  its  construction  a 
condition  in  the  Terms  of  Union,  and  this 
fact  apart,  how  without  it  could  full  effect 
be  given  to  the  national  spirit  which  had 
recently  produced  a  united  country  ?  The 
political  argument  was,  in  fact,  a  strong 
one.  But  when  political  considerations 
907 


gave  place  to  considerations  of  finance 
hesitation  developed  into  doubt  and  doubt 
into  open  hostility.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  route,  it  was  said,  tliere  would  be 
nobody  to  travel  by  the  line  ;  and  where 
travellers  could  be  secured,  their  journeys 
for  reasons  of  distance  and  expense  would 
be    exceedingly   infrequent.     .Again,    what 
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freight  could  be  found  in  the  undovclopi-tl 
prairies  ?  And  was  it  seriously  suggested 
that  a  railway  could  cross  the  Kocky 
Mountains  ?  These  anil  similar  olijections 
were  considered  all  but  conclusive.  The 
proposal  was,  in  short,  most  usually  dis- 
missed as  very  glorious  and  conunendably 
enterprising,  but,  unfortunately,  impraclic- 
.ible.  It  is  true  that  from  iS^<>  onwards 
the  railw-.iy  had  never  been  without  its 
advocates,  but  it  was  not  until  1870,  when 
the  nonunion  lioverinnent  pledged  itself 
to  the  construction  of  the  line,  tlial  the 
undertaking  emerged  from  the  realms  of 
idle  speculation. 

In  i^j2  the  Dominion  Parliament 
approved  a  general  charter  for  the 
construction  of  the  railwav  bv  an 
independent  company. 

Charters  were  granted  to  two  companies, 
one  of  which,  incorporated  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Companv.  included  Sir 
Hugh  .Allan,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  C.  .\bbott,  and 
Donald  .\.  Smith.  Neither  companv,  how- 
ever, could  obtain  capital  for  what  was 
so  generally  regarded  as  a  hazardous 
venture.  Efforts  to  amalgamate  the 
companies  proved  equally  futile,  and 
eventually  a  charter  was  granted  to  a 
reorganized  company  of  wliich  Sir  Hugh 
.■\llan  was  the  head.  This  company  under- 
took to  construct  and  to  operate  the  line 
for  a  cash  subsidy  of  830,000,000  and  a 
land  grant  of  50,000,000  acres.  Even  at 
this,  however,  the  progress  made  was  more 
apparent  than  real  since  political  complica- 
tions intervened  and  the  ("lOvcrnment  of 
-Alexander  Mackenzie,  which  replaced  that 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  repealed  the  .Act 
of  1872  and  evolved  a  new  scheme  of 
reaching  the  Pacific  by  means  of  isolated 
lines  between  such  navigable  waterways 
as  were  to  be  found  on  the  route. 

So  matters  remained  until  October  17, 
1878,  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  once 
again  returned  to  power.  The  situation 
was  now  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  had  previously  confronted  him. 
For  one  thing,  British  Columbia  was 
showing  great  uneasiness  at  the  failure 
of  the  Dominion  to  redeem  the  pledge 
formally  given  in  1871,  for  another 
constant  discussion  of  the  projected  rail- 
way had  to  some  extent  educated  popular 
opinion.  Scepticism  regarding  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  undertaking  had  by  no  means 
abated,  but  a  more  general  appreciation 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  value  of  the  raihvay 
as   an   economic   and    political    factor.     .A 


com|x»rative  handful  of  hanly  pioneers  had 
already  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
culliv.it ion  upon  the  prairies,  and  the  idea 
daily  g.iined  ground  that  thisadve  nlurous 
enterprise,  whilst  it  would  probablv 
bring  ruin  to  its  promoters  might  well 
result  in  benelit  to  the  country.  The 
C'lovernment  therefore  reiloubled  its  elforls 
to  secure  the  construction  of  the  line  as 
a  privateenterprise,  and  in  1 879  negotiations 
were  opened  with  a  syndicate  of  .American 
and  Canadian  capitalists  led  by  Cieorge 
Stephen,  afterwards  Lord  Mount  Stephen, 
and  J.  J.  Hill,  who  already  contiolled  large 
railway  interests  in  the  United  Slates. 
Eventually  on  October  21,  1880,  a  contiacl 
was  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Railwavs 
representing  the  Government  of  Canad.i 
and  by  George  Stepluii  :iiul  Dmican 
Mclntyre  of  Montreal.  |.  S.  Kciiiudv  nf 
Xew  York.  K".  11.  .Angus  and  ].  J.  IIUI 
of  St.  P.uil,  .Morton  Rose  iS:  Co.  of 
London,  and  Kohn,  Reiiiacli  iS:  Co.  ol 
Paris,  representing  what  was  popularly 
called  the  C.P.R.  Syndicate.  The  latter 
body  was  incorporated  by  Letters  Patent 
on  February  16,  1881,  as  tlie  •Canadian 
P.acitic  Railway  Companv." 

The  contract  on  presentation  to  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  evoked  keen 
discussion,  but  the  prodigious  nature  of 
the  undertaking  to  which  the  promoters 
of  the  line  stood  committed  outweighed  all 
other  considerations  :  and  the  Bill  was 
passed  and  received  tlie  assent  of  tlie 
Crown  on  February  15,  1881.  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  present-dav  facts,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  companv 
received  assistance  upon  the  most  lavisli 
scale.  F^urther,  it  cannot  but  cause 
astonishment  that  the  Government  did  not 
at  least  retain  ;i  slight  financial  interest 
in  the  venture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  the  full  measure  of  the  resources 
of  the  prairies,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
even  British  Columbia  itself  was  utterly 
undreamed  of.  It  may  .seriously  be 
questioned  if  in  the  entire  Legislature  there 
was  a  solitary  member  who  was  prepared 
to  concede  more  than  the  smallest  margin 
of  profit  to  the  line  that  was  to  pene- 
trate these  districts.  Known  engineering 
difficulties,  again,  were  agreed  to  be 
tremendous,  whilst  what  was  still  unknown 
was  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  of  the 
tremendous  becoming  the  insuperable. 
There  were,  in  fact,  many  who  questioned  if 
the  line  would  ever  be  completed.  As  to 
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till'  l.iiul  gi.Mil,  gie.il  .Is  it  w.is,  it  I'oriuiil 
bul  a  fraction  of  the  vast  areas  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Ciown.  The  l.md  had  cost 
the  Dominion  nolhing  in  tlu'  first  place, 
it  was  unsaleable  as  it  stood.  Sncli  vahu- 
as  it  woidd  eventuallv  liear,  Ihf  i.iilw.iv 
.done  could  give  (o  ii.  .\iul  .iliove  .ill 
lowered  tlie  necessity  of  raising  money.  It 
is  scu-cely  too  much  to  claim  that,  apail 
from  Government  assistance  upmi  lliu  niosl 
generous  scale,  capital  could  nevei  ii.ivo 
been  secured  to  meet  the  requirenieiils  of 
Ihe  first  few  years  of  construction. 

The  Dominion  Government,  Ihereforf, 
was  by  no  means  inclined  lo  b.iggle 
with  the  Ciinip.my.  Practically  everything 
tlial  it  needed  was  given  if.  .Assistance 
took  the  form  of  a  cash  subsidy,  of  a 
land  grant,  and  of  certain  miscellaneous 
benefits.  The  cash  subsidy  amounted  lo 
the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  $25,ooo,o(K), 
:invl  llie  laud  grant  to  25.000,000  acres. 
Tile  Company  received  the  right-of-wav 
tlirough  public  lands  and  necessary  gromid 
for  stations,  docks,  and  similar  appurlen- 
ances.  .Ml  tlie  material  used  in  the 
construction  of'  Ihe  line,  such  ;is  steel 
rails  and  telcgiapli  wire,  was  admitted  to 
the  counlry  duty  free.  All  the  Comp.iny's 
property  connected  willi  tlie  road  as  well 
as  its  capital  stock  were  made  free  of 
taxation.  At  this  time  Ihe  Government 
had  under  construction  several  sections  of 
railroad,  including  a  line  running  135  miles 
from  Winnipeg  eastward  to  Rat  Portage,  a 
branch  line  running  65  miles  from  Winnipeg 
to  Emerson  on  Ihe  International  boundary, 
a  line  300  miles  in  length  from  Rat  Portage 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  another,  213  miles 
long,  from  Port  Moody  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  Kamloops  in  British  Columbia. 
It  was  decided  to  hand  over  these  lines  in 
a  completed  state  to  the  new  company 
without  cliarge.  The  value  of  the  713  miles 
of  line  thus  presented  to  the  C.P.Ii.  was 
estimated  to  reach  about  833,000,000,  or  some 
$10,003,000  more  than  the  subsidy  already 
paid  in  cash.  The  Company  received  the 
right  to  construct  branch  lines,  to  establish 
steamship  routes,  and  to  build  and  operate 
telegraph  lines  ;  and,  lest  other  ventures 
should  attempt  to  share  the  traffic  which 
it  was  hoped  the  new  railroad  would 
eventually  build  up,  the  Government  under- 
took that  for  20  years  no  line  south  of 
tlie  railway  should  be  chartered  by  the 
Dominion,  or  by  anj'  province  created  by 
it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  competition 
in  the  West.     Further,  as  regards  the  land 
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grant,  it  should  be  said  that  the  total  ot 
25,000,000  acres  was  to  be  made  up  only 
of  fertile  land.  The  Company  was  permitted 
the  right  to  choose  other  districts  in  lieu  of 
those  which  it  was  found  coidd  not  be 
so  described,  and  it  was  only  within  recent 
years  that  this  matter  of  I  lie  land  lirant  w.is 
tiually  adjusted. 

It  would  be  idle  to  i,!;iiore  llie  lacl  ihat 
the  agreement  outlined  above  has  from 
time  to  time  been  subjected  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  adverse  criticism. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  criticism  is 
thoroughly  deserved.  In  failing  to  secure 
in  return  for  its  aid  a  certain  portion  of 
the  stock  of  the  Company,  the  Government, 
as  we  know,  neglected  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  its  own  linanccs.  Hut  no 
one  had  any  reason  at  that  lime  to  suggest 
that  such  was  the  case.  And  again  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  secure  anything  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company  would  have  added  to  the 
enormous  dilTiculties  which,  as  things  stood, 
the  promoters  were  to  experience  when 
they  applied  to  the  money  market  for 
support.  None  the  less  we  do  not  consider 
that  the  Government  acted  up  to  the  licight 
of  its  opportunity,  and  if  events  have 
been  such  that  the  country  has  good  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  presence 
in  its  midst  of  the  strongest  transportation 
company  in  the  world,  it  is  ratlier  to  the 
enterprising  and  broad-minded  policy  of 
the  C.F.R.  than  to  the  forethought  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  Government  that  credit 
should  be  ascribed. 

The  Company  elected  its  hrst  Board  of 
Directors  at  a  meeting  held  in  Montreal 
on  February  17,  1881.  The  composition  of 
the  Board  is  now,  and  is  likely  to  remain, 
a  matter  of  interest.  It  included  George 
Stephen  (President),  Duncan  Mclntyre, 
Richard  B.  Angus,  James  J.  Hill,  John 
S.  Kennedy,  Henry  Stafford  Northcotc, 
Pascoe  Du  P.  Grenfell  of  London,  and 
Baron  J.  de  Reinach  of  Paris.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Mclntyre 
became  the  first  Vice-President,  and  in 
January  of  the  year  following  Mr.  VV.  C. 
Van  Home,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Raihvaj-, 
by  accepting  the  post  of  General  Manager, 
commenced  an  association  with  the  C.P.R. 
destined  to  become  famous  as  time  went  on 
and  which,  though  in  a  less  active  fashion, 
fortunately  still  continues. 

Bv  the  terms  of   the   contract,  the   line 


was  to  be  compUlcd  and  in  operation 
within  10  years,  and  the  Company  lost 
no  time  in  setting  about  its  work.  As 
.1  matter  of  fact  wc  may  note  here,  as 
an  early  instance  of  that  quiet  efiiciency 
which  has  never  deserted  the  C.P.R. , 
that  the  r.iilway  eventually  reached 
the  Pacific  on  Jime  ?8,  1886,  or  in  ^ 
years  and  8  months  less  than  the  allotted 
time.  But  before  this  event  could  trans- 
pire, innumerable  difficulties  had  beset 
the  Conipany.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the 
early  days  of  the  C.P.R.,  when  narrated 
as  one  day  it  may  be  in  llie 
light  of  hitherto  unpublished  facts,  will 
fornj  a  story  of  financial  and  territorial 
adventure  .as  fascinating  as  anv  that  has 
sprung  from  the  pen  of  the  novelist.  The 
practically  unknown  land  through  which 
the  line  was  being  driven  provided 
dilliculties  and  dangers  in  unending 
sequence.  Nor  did  the  matter  end  here, 
for  the  financial  troubles  which  beset  the 
heiids  of  the  enterprise  were  no  less  serious 
than  the  physical  characteristics  wliich 
taxed  to  the  full  the  resource  of  their 
engineers  in  tlie  lield.  The  hnancial 
situation  of  the  Company  at  this  time  has 
been  thus  stated  : ' — 

"The  financial  difficulties  of  this  period 
are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on 
December  29,  1881,  it  was  decided  to  issue 
Preferred  Stock  in  accordance  with  the 
charter,  and  that  none  was  actually  sold, 
while  at  the  first  annual  meeting  on 
May  10,  1882,  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of 
the  authorized  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company 
was  approved  at  a  rate  of  25  cents 
on  the  dollar,  but  was  not  disposed  of. 
On  November  28,  1882,  the  Capital  Stock 
was  again  increased  to  $100,000,000,  and 
840,000,000  of  this  was  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  52  per  cent. ;  leaving  tlie 
Company's  paid-up  Capital  Stock  as 
§65,000,000  with  which  to  finance  a  line 
from  Callander  Station,  near  Lake  Nipiss- 
ing,  Ontario,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Under 
its  charter,  however,  the  Company  was 
authorized  to  issue  Preference  Stock  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000  per  mile 
of  its  main  line  and  branches,  and  to  issue 
Land  Grant  Bonds  to  the  amount  of 
925,000,000  secured  by  mortgage  upon  its 
entile  land  grant  and  bearing  interest  at 
5  per  cent." 

While  the  directors  were  grappling  with 
questions  of  finance  in  London,  Paris,  and 
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Montreal,  the  railway  itself,  under  the 
hands  of  Ml.  \'.iu  Home,  progressed  :il  a 
pace  Ihat  astonished  even  the  must  hopeful. 
By  the  close  of  1882  the  main  line  had 
been  completed  for  a  distance  of  347  miles 
out  of  Montreal,  while  from  Winnipeg  the 
western  section  of  the  railway  had  been 
carried  512  miles  to  Swifl  Cut  rent  ;  several 
small  railways  had  been  purchased. 
.Mlogetlui ,  at  the  close  of  1882,  500  miles 
of  line  had  been  built  by  the  Govei  iinu  nl, 
.•iml  i.J^i  liad  been  built  or  acquiied  hv 
the  Cniiip.uiv.  Of  the  lot.d,  748  miles  were 
actually  in  use.  The  Company  owned  14^) 
locomotives,  87  passenger  cars,  1,003  freight 
cars,  3,449  platform  cars,  and  other  vehicles 
of  different  types.  The  line  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  sense  a  llnougli  route.  The 
railway  still  consisted  of  discoiineelcd  and 
isolated  lines  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  system  rather  than  a  system  itself. 
None  the  less,  traffic  was  carried  for  short 
distances  in  different  parts  to  the  extent 
that  the  gross  earnings  of  both  the  Kastern 
and  Western  divisions  at  the  close  of  1882 
amounted  to  $3,326,920.  By  the  end  of 
1883  the  Company  had  added  still  further 
to  the  mileage  of  its  purchased  lines  ;  liad 
constructed  another  693  miles  of  railway  ; 
was  operating  a  service  over  a  distance 
of  1,552  miles ;  and  was  showing  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  of  $5,423,695  as 
against  expenses  totalling  $4,862,552. 

It  is  necessarj'  at  this  point  to  turn  once 
again  to  the  financial  side  of  the  Company's 
operations  since  the  close  of  1883,  which 
whilst  showing  unexampled  activity  in  the 
matter  of  railway  construction  showed  also 
a  depressing  stagnation  in  tlie  sale  of  the 
Company's  bonds.  For  the  moment  relief 
was  anticipated  from  an  agreement  con- 
cluded with  the  Dominion  Government 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  the  Company 
deposited  with  the  Government  money  and 
securities  sufficient  to  provide  a  dividend 
of  3  per  cent,  upon  its  paid-up  Capital 
Stock  for  a  space  of  10  years,  the  Govern- 
ment agreeing  to  pay  4  per  cent,  interest 
upon  the  amount  so  deposited.  But  the 
hostility  of  the  Press  and  of  the  financial 
world  generally  was  proof  even  against 
what  had  now  become  a  Government 
guarantee  of  dividends,  and  the  opening 
of  1884  found  the  stock  of  the  Company 
virtually  unsaleable.  Shares  to  the  face 
value  of  $100,  which  had  changed  hands 
a  few  months  earlier  at  $60,  and  which 
within    30    years    were    not    to    be    pur- 
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chased  at  S2oo,  had  fallen  in  March  of 
1884  to  below  $40,  and  ofTers  wcio  not 
alwavs  to  bo  secured  even  then.  It  was 
at  this  crisis  in  its  alTairs  that  the  Uoininion 
Government  came  to  the  support  of  the 
Company  with  a  loan  of  822,500,000, 
carrying  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  repay- 
able in  i8<)i.  Of  this  lain  the  Conipany 
was  to  receive  $7,500,000  immediately  for 
the  redemption  of  its  floating  debts,  and 
the  balance  was  to  be  paid  out  as  construc- 
tion proceeded.  .\s  security  the  t'lOvern- 
ment  \\-as  given  a  first  lien  and  charge  upon 
all  the  property  of  the  Company,  including 
the  railwav  line.  branc!ie<.  iviuipinent,  and 
land  grant> 

The  as>ets  ot  tlic  Company  on 
Deccmlicr  31,  1884,  were  stated  at 
8216,711,725,  of  which  there  were  2,658 
miles  of  railwav  and  appurtenances  valued 
at  8115,173.416:  713  miles  built  by  the 
Government  at  835,000,000  ;  2 1 ,39<),737 
acres  of  agricultural  land  rated  at  82  an 
acre,  or  842.799,474;  a  balance  of  814,288,288 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  pay- 
ment of  nine  years  dividends  ;  and  a 
miscellaneous  total  of  89,450,545.  The 
liabilities  included  Capital  Stock  of 
865,000,000,  Canada  Central  Railway ' 
bonds  of  81,823,333,  an  amount  of 
83.500,000  due  to  tlie  Quebec  (iovcrnmcnt 
for  the  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and 
Occidental  Railway.^"  the  Dominion 
Government  Loan  account  of  826,007,512, 
Land  Grant  Bonds  (outstanding)  of 
83,688,000  and  a  floating  debt  of  86,895.461, 
the  whole  representing  a  total  of 
8106,914,306.  The  earnings  of  the  un- 
completed railway  in  1884  were  85,750,521 
and  the  expenses  84,558,630. 

The  following  year,  1885,  in  addition 
to  witnessing  an  increase  in  both  the 
purchased  and  constructed  mileage,  was 
notable  as  marking  the  first  steamship 
service  inaugurated  by  a  company  now 
carrying  the  mails  upon  both  the  .Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  first  C.P.R. 
steamship  service  was  conducted  by  two 
Clyde-built  vessels  which  sailed  regularly 
between  Owen  Sound,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  Fort  William,  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
thus  connected  the  eastern  with  the 
western  portion  of  the  railway'. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  presi- 
dent of    the  Company,  when   seeking    an 

"  Acquired  iSSi. 

-  Partly  purchased  in  i.SSi  aiui  altogether 
acijuired  in  1886. 


.nrangement  with  the  Hominion  Govern- 
ment under  which  the  Company  would  be 
at  liberty  to  apply  its  resources  to  other 
purposes  besides  the  actual  construction 
of  the  railway  line,  made  a  statement  of 
so  interesting  a  nature  that  reference  may 
still  frequently  be  found  10  it.  .\fter 
writing  of  the  gross  nusrepresentalion  made 
bv  "  the  enemies  of  the  Company  at  home 
.nid  abro.ad,"  Mr.  Stephen  continued,  "  As 
it  was  found  impossible  to  realize  the 
unsold  slock  (that  is  early  in  1884)  some 
of  the  directors  resident  in  Montreal 
gratuitously  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Company,  pledging  their  personal  credit 
and  their  own  private  securities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Company."  Surely  no  oilier 
corporation  has  condensed  into  so  short 
a  time  as  has  elapsed  since  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  C.P.R.  so  many  vicissitudes 
and  such  widely  diversified  prosperity  ! 

Towards  tlie  close  of  this  memorable 
year  the  railway  reached  Port  Moody.  It 
had  originally  been  intended  Ihat  lliis 
point  should  constitute  the  Pacific  terminus 
of  the  line,  and  it  forms  an  interesting 
speculation  to  wiiat  extent  Port  Moody 
would  have  benelited  had  not  the  claims 
of  Vancouver,  then  unnamed  and  almost 
unknown,  caused  the  directors  to  extend 
the  railway  along  the  shore  of  Rurrard 
Inlet.  The  picture  of  the  Hon.  Donald 
A.  Smith,  better  known  as  Lord  Strathcona, 
driving  the  last  spike  into  the  last  rail  of 
the  main  line,  at  Craigellachie,  B.C.,  on 
November  7,  1885,  is  by  this  time  too 
famous  to  need  comment.  Twelve  months 
elapsed  before  the  railway  was  being 
operated  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
but  the  work  of  connecting  the  oceans, 
impossible  of  fulfilment  as  the  hope  had 
once  been  considered,  had  .actually  been 
accomplished. 

In  the  President's  Report  of  the  following 
\'ear,  delivered  on  May  12,  1886,  there 
occurs  a  paragraph  which  it  will  be 
interesting  to  reproduce  :  "  With  its  main 
line  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  :  witli  its 
extensive  system  of  branch  and  connecting 
lines,  enabling  it  to  reach  the  chief  centres 
of  trade  in  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States ;  with  its  own  steamships  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  all  this  under  our  manage- 
ment ;  with  the  further  great  advantage 
of  having  only  to  provide  for  a  total 
capital  charge,  including  bonds,  leases, 
and  ordinary  charges,  of  less  than  830.000 
per  mile,  or  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  its 
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.Xmeiic.ni  compelilors :  willi  .ill  tlu'su 
advantages  and  its  superior  facilities  for 
.ittracting  business  and  conducting  il 
economically  ami  efficienlly,  and  willi 
no  telegraph,  sleeping-car,  or  elevator 
companies  or  any  oilier  private  inlerests 
wliatevei  to  sap  its  revenues.  Hie  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  can  haidly  fail  to  meet 
the  expectaliinis  of  its  projectors  and  In 
be  a  source  of  large  and  cert.nn  pnilil 
lo  its  sliat  eholders  ;  and  fin.illy,  willi  the 
eslablishment  of  steamship  connections  cif 
tile  best  class,  bolh  (in  Ihe  .Mlanlii-  and 
the  Pacific,  il  must  soon  become  a  powerful 
factor  in  Ihe  world's  commerce."  This 
extract  is  indeed  of  unusual  interest,  since 
it  outlines  the  precise  policy  that  was 
subsequently  to  be  followed,  and  deduces 
the  precise  lesulls  that  were  subseijuently 
to  be  secured. 

The  operation  of  through  IralVic  in  1886 
produced  an  .astonishing  change  in  public 
comment  regarding  the  prospect  of  the 
railway.  Hostile  criticism,  if  not  dead,  at 
any  rate  was  lost  in  a  chorus  of  praise 
in  which  the  energy  and  determination 
of  tlie  Company  was  everywhere  extolled. 
Public  opinion  swung  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  In  1884  the  Company's  shares 
liad  fallen  below  840,  two  years  later 
Messrs.  Baring  of  London  placed  ;£4,n;  1,500 
of  5  per  cent,  ist  Mortgage  Bonds  of  tlie 
Company  at  104. 

The  finances  of  the  C.P.R.  were  at  this 
time  being  adjusted  to  meet  the  recjuire- 
nients  of  expansion.  .Vs  a  first  step  an 
agreement  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Dominion  (iovernment,  in  March 
1886,  by  which  the  latter  received  about 
810,000,000  in  cash  and  accepted  6,793,014 
acres  of  the  land  grant  at  81.50  per  acre, 
amounting  altogether  to  810,189,521,  in 
payment  of  89,880,912  and  interest  of  the 
debt  owing  it  by  tlie  Company.  The 
balance  of  the  Company's  indebtedness 
to  the  Government  was  discharged  in 
the  following  July,  the  entire  amount  of 
829,980,912  tlius  being  paid  off  five  years 
before  it  was  due. 

The  policy  of  the  Company  at  this  date 
commenced  to  take  definite  shape.  The 
immense  holding  in  land  had  to  be  turned 
to  account,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake 
but  to  provide  traflic  for  the  line,  and, 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  an  immigration 
campaign  was  started  in  England.  Feeders 
had  to  be  secured  for  the  main  line,  and 
branch  lines  were  projected.  Two  develop- 
ments  which   occurred  in  1887,  the   com- 
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piction  of  the  Vancouver  cxtciiMon  and  tlie 
);rantin,i<  of  a  charter  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Nortli-WVst  Kailway,  carried  the  C.I'.K. 
to  its  present  western  and  eastern  limits. 
The  Atlantic  and  North- West  Railway  was 
promoted  as  an  olTshoot  of  the  trans- 
continental line.  It  ran  between  Montreal 
and  St.  John,  N.B.,  passing  eastward  by 
Sherbroofcand  Lake  Mcganticandlraversinj; 
the  State  of  Maine.  .\s  comp.ired  with 
tlie  Intercolonial  route  the  new  line  sliowed 
a  siiving  of  '71)  miles  :  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Company  the  acquisition  was 
most  valuable,  since  it  provided  access 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  this  line  the 
Company  was  awarded  a  Dominion 
subsidy  of  SiS^.ooo  annually  for  20 
years.  It  must  Ik  noted  in  passing  that 
the  extension  from  Port  Moody  to  Vancouver 
and  the  securing  of  a  charter  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  Montreal  to  St. 
John,  both  events  which  transpired  in  1887, 
placed  the  metals  of  the  C.P.R.  actually 
within  sight  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

In  the  meantime  a  heated  controversy 
h.ad  arisen  regarding  the  right  held  by 
the  Company  under  what  was  known  as 
the  "  Monopoly  Clause "  of  its  original 
ch.arter.  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  the 
Company  had  secured  a  guarantee  in  1881 
to  the  effect  that  for  20  years  no  line 
south  of  its  metals  should  be  chartered 
by  the  Dominion.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Manitoba,  however,  in  an  attempt 
to  rescue  a  competitive  trade  route, 
supported  the  proposed  construction  of 
the  Red  River  Valley  Railway,  a  line  that 
was  to  run  from  Winnipeg  southward  to 
the  International  boundary,  where  it  was 
proposed  connection  should  be  made  with 
the  railways  of  the  United  States.  The 
Dominion  Government,  as  in  duty  bound, 
disallowed  the  Provincial  Act  and  feeling 
soon  ran  very  high.  Eventually  an  ar- 
rangement was  come  to  in  April  1888,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  restriction  upon 
competitive  traffic  was  removed.  As  some 
compensation  the  Dominion  agreed  to 
guarantee  interest  at  the  rate  of  3J  per 
cent,  on  C.P.R.  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
§15,000,000.  The  bonds  were  payable  in 
50  years.  The  Government  received  as 
security  a  mortgage  upon  the  unsold 
balance  of  the  land  grant  stated  to  be 
i4>934.238  acres. 

While  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  in 
any    detail    the    financial    history    of    the 


railway  as  distinct  froni  its  commercial 
developments,  we  ijuote  the  following 
e.\tract  from  the  interesting  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Citiiailiiiii  Aiiiiiial  Kiimt-, 
11)1 1,  as  it  gives  in  succinct  form  the 
financial  situation  of  the  C.P.R.  during 
the  years  in  which  it  delinilely  took  its 
place  amongst  the  leading  commercial 
corporations  of  the  world. 

"  .\t  the  iiS.S8  Session  of  Parliament 
power  was  given  the  Company  to  con- 
solidate its  various  obligations  into  a 
perpetual  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock 
and  in  1881;  84,vSo,ckx)  were  issued.  Hv 
i8iK)  the  total  issue  was  854,237,082.  In 
1893,  it  may  be  added  here,  the  Com- 
pany took  advantage  of  a  Parliamentarv 
restoration  of  its  charter  authorilv  to 
issue  4  per  cent.  Preferred  Stock— under 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  tlie  shareholders  and 
limited  to  one-half  of  the  ordinary  shares 
outstanding— and  $6,424,000  was  at  once 
taken  up  for  use  as  new  capital.  By 
1899  §26,791,000  of  this  Slock  was  out- 
standing. Following  the  Government's 
permission  in  1885  to  replace  the  unsold 
Capital  Stock  of  8-?5,ooo,ooo  with  ist 
Mortgage  Bonds  this  item  of  liability — 
to  be  exact  §35,998,633 — became  a  per- 
manent charge  and  was  added  to  by  the 
assumed  liabilities  of  acquired  branch 
lines  until,  in  1899,11  totalled  §47,238,080. 
The  ordinary  Capital  Stock  remained 
during  this  period  at  the  original  figure 
of  §65.000,000.  Another  liability'  in  these 
years  was  the  Land  Grant  Bonds,  origin- 
ally issued  at  825,000,000,  with  25,000,000 
acres  as  security.  In  1885  this  had  been 
reduced  by  sales  of  land,  and  by  tlic 
surrender  of  6,793,014  acres  to  the 
Government  to  §3,612.500  ;  in  1889  it 
was  added  to  b\'  the  §15,000,000  issue 
of  that  year ;  and  in  1899  "  stood  at 
§18,259,500.  All  these  moneys,  including 
the  Government's  original  cash  subsidv 
of  §25,000,000,  Provincial  and  Municipal 
subsidies  of  §4,551,218,  and  the  net 
proceeds  of  Land  sales  (§20,960,250)  with 
Surplus  earnings  in  reserves,  totalled  on 
December  31,  1899,  §279,418,274  as  against 
similar  Liabilities  on  December  31,  1886, 
of  §161,485,798." 

During  1890  other  lines  were  leased  or 
constructed,  the  system  constantly  increas- 
ing within  the  Dominion  until,  in  1891, 
the  Company  extended  its  sphere  to  the 
coast  of  China.  The  three  vessels  sent 
out  in  that  year  to  maintain  a  service 
between  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong  were 
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at  the  time  of  their  construclion  f.u'  in 
advance  of  anything  to  be  seen  npcm  the 
Pacific  ;  indeed,  they  had  few  equals  upon 
the  .Vtlantic.  The  limfrit.:-  i<t  hiiliii  Kfl 
Liverpool  for  N'ancouver  vi.i  I  he  Sue/ 
Canal  on  Kebruarv  8th,  the  Kiii/'iiss  ,•' 
Jiif'iiit  on  April  nth,  and  the  lim/'itss  .r 
Cliiiiii  on  Jnlv  I5tli.  Tiu-se  boats  li.ul 
eonmion  dimensions.  They  were  of  5,920 
gross  tonnage,  were  455  ft.  long,  and  51 
ft.  wide.  They  were  guaranteed  Id  make 
i8  knots  on  the  measured  mile,  and  id.i 
knots  on  a  sea  trip  of  400  miles.  Kroni 
ihe  iiisl  lliey  [Mcived  extremely  popular 
and  until  1911,  when  the  Emf'rcss  ol 
China  was  wrecked  off  the  Japanese  coast, 
they  maintained  tlie  transpacific  service 
without  assistance.  At  this  time  the  con- 
veying of  the  ICastern  mail  via  Canad.i 
was  a  development  in  which  the  British 
Giivernment  was  keenly  interested,  and 
llie  C.P.R.  set  itself  to  prove  that  the  new 
route  would  result  in  a  considerable  saving 
of  time.  This  it  did  with  entire  success, 
and  the  mails,  in  one  instance,  being 
conveyed  from  Yokohama  to  London  in 
the  short  space  of  20  days  9  hours. 
The  usual  time  occupied  by  the  journey 
via  Suez  was  at  this  date  about  43  days. 
The  Pacific  mail  contract  and  accom- 
panying subsidv  acquired  by  tlic  Company 
at  this  time  has  since  been  held  con- 
tinuously, though  the  average  speed  at 
which  the  journey  is  performed  is 
naturally  far  less  than  that  of  the 
somewhat  spectacnl.ir  performance  just 
quoted. 

By  this  time,  it  may  be  noted,  the 
Company  had  indicated  its  intention  to 
supplement  the  railroad  by  the  steamship. 
.Already,  in  1883,  three  large  vessels  had 
been  ordered  in  Britain  for  service  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  diversified  steam- 
ship service  of  the  C.P.R.  as  we  know 
it  to-daj',  however,  has  been  tlie  gradual 
growth  of  years.  Only  once  has  progress 
ill  tliis  direction  been  upon  such  a  scale 
and  of  so  startling  a  nature  as  to  attract 
universal  attention.  Upon  this  occasion, 
in  1903,  the  Company  purchased  from 
Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.  15  of  their  finest 
steamers  and  inaugurated  forthwith  a 
service  between  England  and  Canada 
under  its  own  flag. 

The  C.P.R.  as  it  exists  to-day  (1914)  is 
stated  to  have  a  mileage  of  13,280.  To 
this  total  may  be  added  a  further  4,603 
miles,  constituting  the  mileage  of  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste  Marie 
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and  the  Diiliith,  Soutli  Shore  and  Athintic 
Railways.  The  Company  owns  land  in 
British  Cohnnhia  and  the  Prairie  Provinces 
to  tlie  amount  of  about  7,000,000  acres  ; ' 
owns  steamships  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
(if  about  240,000  ;  operates  19  of  the  best 
hotels  in  Canada ;  owns  and  works  its 
own  coal-mines  ;  and,  almost  as  an  after- 
lliought,  runs  a  few  observation  cars  in 
the  Austrian  Tyrol.  This  prodigious  system 
has  grown  up  about  a  main  line  2,903  miles 
in  length,  tlie  hazardous  construction  of 
which  is  still  within  the  recollection  of 
the  Company's  directors.  This  main  line 
which  to-day  forms  a  small  if  relatively 
important  part  of  the  system,  runs  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver  througli  Ottawa, 
Sudbury,  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William, 
Winnipeg,  Regina,  and  Calgary.  When 
work  now  in  hand  is  completed  the 
Company  will  possess  a  second  track  over 
the  greater  part  of  this  route.  The  main 
line  is  linked  by  secondary  main  lines  or 
liy  branches  with  every  town  at  present 
nf  any  commercial  importance  in  the 
Hominion,  and  by  the  Sault  Ste  Marie 
.iiid  other  tributary  railways  with  Minne- 
apolis, Chicago,  and  other  important 
centres  in  the  United  States.  Upon  the 
Great  Lakes  the  Company  maintains, 
during  the  summer  months,  a  steamship 
service  from  Port  Arthur,  upon  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  to  Port 
McNicoU  in  Georgian  Bay.  From  the 
latter  port  direct  access  is  provided  by 
rail  to  Toronto.  This  route  has  become 
deservedly  popular  with  tourists  to  whom 
an  extra  day  upon  the  journey  is  not 
of  great  importance.  The  steamships 
employed  upon  this  service  are  vessels 
of  4,300  tons  and  are  very  comfortably 
litted  up.  Other  and  smaller  vessels  may 
be  found  carrying  the  Company's  flag  upon 
many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  lying  to  the 
west  of  Winnipeg,  and  upon  the  Pacific 
the  Company  maintains  a  large  fleet  of 
fast  and  splendidly  appointed  steamships, 
which  run  regularly  from  Vancouver  to 
such  points  as  Victoria,  Seattle,  Prince 
Rupert,  and  Alaska.  When  these  services 
are  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
chain  of  hotels  erected  at  (Quebec, 
I  December  1913. 


Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Banff, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  a  number  of 
intermediate  points,  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  branch  of  the  Company's  undertakings 
most  generally  leads  directly  to  another. 
At  every  town  of  importance,  usually  upon 
the  most  prominent  thoroughfare,  may 
be  found  a  C.P.R.  telegraph  office,  at 
which  telegrams  are  received  for  trans- 
mission. Elsewhere  are  offices  from  which 
the  C.P.R.,  under  the  guise  of  the  Dominion 
E.xpress  Company,  will  forward  parcels 
and  goods,  and  at  still  another  point  the 
Company  is  prepared  to  sell  land  upon 
terms  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  all  who  may  wish  to 
buy  it. 

This  complicated  network  of  interests 
is  linked  with  Europe  and  Asia  by  tlie 
C.P.R.  steamships,  and  here  again  we 
cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  thorough- 
ness with  wliich  the  Company  has  carried 
out  its  programme.  The  lamentable 
disaster  which  has  recently  overtaken  the 
Empress  of  Irchuui,  though  it  concerned 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Company's 
vessels,  has  yet  left  comparatively  un- 
affected the  tonnage  of  the  C.P.R.  vessels 
upon  the  .-Vtlantic.  An  interesting  develop- 
ment in  this  connection  is  the  construction 
of  two  steamships  of  11,600  gross  tonnage 
and  15  knots  speed,  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  second-class  and  emigrant  traffic.  The 
large  fleet  of  passenger  and  cargo  vessels 
employed  between  Canada  and  Europe 
assures  the  C.P.R.  a  strong  position  where 
through  traffic  is  concerned.  This  position 
is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  most 
intimate  of  agreements  with  the  well- 
known  Allan  Line.  In  fact,  the  strength 
of  the  C.P.R.  upon  the  -Atlantic  is  such 
that  no  association  of  rival  interests, 
however  powerful,  could  afford  to  ignore  it. 

LIpon  the  Pacific  the  Company  has  of 
late,  by  the  addition  of  tile  Einpivss  of  Asia 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  greatly  improved 
its  service  from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong; 
the  new  vessels,  which  are  of  16,850  tons 
each  and  20  knots  sea  speed,  having  re- 
duced the  sea  journey  to  japan  to  10  days, 
and  to  China  to  17.  In  all  five  vessels 
are  employed  upon  this  route,  calls  being 
made  at  Yokohama,   Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. 


The  Company's  Pacific  service  also 
includes  monthly  sailings  between 
Vancouver  and  Sydney,  via  Honolulu, 
Fiji,  and  Auckland  (New  Zealand). 

What  may  perhaps  be  termed  the  land 
operations  of  the  C.P.R.  have  been 
somewhat  fully  detailed  elsewhere." 
Reference  may  be  made  in  passing, 
however,  to  the  colossal  scheme  of 
artificial  irrigation  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
Southern  Alberta.  A  sum  approximating 
to  117,000,000  has  been  devoted  to  this 
work,  and  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
what  was  once  a  dried-up  land  are  now 
under  successful  cultivation.  Here  indeed 
we  find  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
principles  lying  at  the  root  of  the 
Company's  land  policy — that  the  land  shall 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  Whether  it 
is  irrigated  land  or  land  naturally  fertile, 
the  principle  holds  good.  Sales  are  made 
upon  the  easiest  of  terms  to  the  bona-fide 
settler,  and  are  not  made  at  all  to  any  one 
else.  This  policy  has  already  justified 
itself.  The  land  yields  in  the  first  place 
between  $15  and  $16  per  acre,  and  after 
it  is  sold  produces  traffic  for  the  railroad. 
The  system  of  selling  ready-made  farms, 
under  which  the  purchaser  takes  over  his 
farm  as  a  going  concern  and  pays  for  it 
upon  the  instalment  plan,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  No  less 
enterprising  is  the  offer  of  the  Company 
to  carry  out  on  purchased  farms  im- 
provements to  the  value  of  #2,000, 
repayment  being  spread  over  a  term  of 
20  years.  The  Company  will  assist  the 
settler  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  will 
supply  liini  with  live  stock,  will  send 
experts  to  advise  him  on  agricultural 
matters,  and  when  success  has  been 
achieved  will  purchase  his  grain. 

That  the  Company  has  never  been 
guilty  of  a  blunder  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suggest,  and  still  more  difficult  to  prove, 
but  on  the  whole  we  may  well  doubt  if 
the  policy  of  any  similar  enterprise  has 
ever  been  designed  on  more  far-reaching 
lines  or  pursued  with  more  relentless 
efficiency. 

■  See  article  entitled  "  Lands." 
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/  \\  April  7,  11)14.  there  was  driven  at 
^  Ncclialio  River  Crossiiij;,  British 
Columbia,  the  spike  that  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  a  second  transcontinental  rail- 
way in  Canada,  one  that  now  jjives  to  a 
vast  anil  fertile  section  of  the  Dominion 
facilities  that  have  hitherto  been  lackinj;. 
Jnst  eleven  years  before  Charles  Melville 
Hays,  then  IVesident  of  the  Cirand  Trunk 
Railway,  had  announced  that,  with  the 
consent  of  the  directors  in  London,  he 
had  completed  a  plan  for  supplying  the 
Dominion  with  a  second  transcontinental 
railway  to  run  to  the  north  of  the  already 
existing  line,  opening  up  vast  wheat  belts, 
timber  limits,  and  wonderful  scenery.  In 
his  scheme  he  had  interested  the  Canadian 
Government,  who  agreed  to  lend  him 
valuable  assistance  towards  the  completion 
of  the  undertaking.  The  disaster  to  the 
s.s.  Tiliinic  in  1912  robbed  Canada  of 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hays,  but  his  successor  in  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  E.  ].  Ciiamberlain,  has 
never  faltered  in  carrying  out  the  plans. 

The  Older  System 

Already  tiie  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
System  was  one  of  the  great  railways  of 
the  continent.  Its  history  had  begun 
very  many  years  before,  when,  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  steam 
railway  on  the  American  Continent,  the 
little  colony  of  Canada  projected  a  line 
from  La  Prairie  to  St.  Johns,  Quebec.  At 
lirst  the  power  was  horse-power,  and  the 
rail  was  of  wood,  with  strips  of  iron  only 
on  top.  A  year  later  a  locomotive  was 
brought  over  from  England,  and  the  first 
trial  trip  was  made  when  the  iron  horse 
is  said  to  have  raced  over  the  rail  at  the 
rate  of  18  miles  an  hour.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  System,  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  which,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
has  just  bridged  the  continent,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  building  up  of  this  railway 
in  Canada  was  necessarily  a  slow  and 
tedious  task,  but  the  work  was  one  of 
vast  importance  to  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  building 
of  the  modern  transcontinental  railways 
to  the  people  of  the  Dominion.  .At  no 
cost  to  the  countr\'  ultimately,  a  line  was 
first  completed  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Montreal.     Later,    Canada    desired   a   rail 


connection  with  Chicigo.  The  tiovern- 
nunt  of  that  day  wanted  a  section  of 
railway  in  Quebec,  then  controlled  by  the 
Grand  Trunk.  The  Ciovernment  bought 
this  line  which  ran  from  the  city  of 
Quebec  to  Riviere  du  Loup,  making  il  .1 
condition  of  the  transaction  that  the 
purchase  money,  81,500,000,  should  be 
used  to  secure  an  outlet  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago.  This  extension  was  accurdini^ly 
built. 

Thus  the  (irand  TruiiU  Railway,  quite 
apart  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacilic,  is 
to-day  a  great  international  transportation 
system.  Its  present  .\tl.mlic  iLriiiinals  are 
at  Portland,  Maine,  and  at  Xew  London, 
Connecticut.  From  Portland  to  Montreal 
is  297  miles,  and  quick  runs  are  made 
possible  by  reason  of  the  splendid  road- 
bed. From  Montreal  to  Sarnia,  Ontario, 
extends  the  main  trunk  line,  ;in  un- 
surpassed double  track  route  of  703  miles. 
Branch  lines  stretch  north  and  south,  to 
North  Bay  in  one  direction,  to  Xi.agara 
in  the  other. 

Car  ferries  connecting  witli  the  main 
line  at  Cobourg,  Ontario,  take  traffic  to 
Rochester,  Xew  York,  where  connection 
is  made  with  the  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
Pittsburg  Railway  in  the  United  States. 
At  North  Bay  the  Grand  Trunk  connects 
with  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway,  over  which  it  has  running 
rights,  and  this  Government  line  provides 
a  connecting  link  througli  Northern 
Ontario  bctw'cen  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Another  line 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
reaches  Lake  Superior  at  Fort  William 
and  is  connected  up  witli  tlic  older  system 
at  Sarnia  by  magnificent  lake  steamships. 
Beyond  Sarnia  the  double-tracked  main 
line  crosses  the  state  of  Michigan  and  a 
corner  of  Indiana,  its  western  terminus 
being  Chicago  in  Illinois.  From  Detroit 
another  line  crossing  the  main  line  at 
Durand  ends  at  Grand  Haven,  where 
another  line  of  car  ferries  connects  that 
port  with  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  directly 
across  Lake  Michigan.  This  gives  the 
Grand  Trunk  another  freight  route 
for  traffic  originating  in  Ontario  and 
destined  for  the  north-west.  Still  another 
line  running  almost  south  from  Detroit 
enters  Ohio  at  Toledo.  Other  and  less 
important  lines  terminate  at  Jackson, 
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Muskegon,  li.iy  City,  and  L'aseville,  .ill  ui 
the  state  of  Micliig.m.  Thus  il  will  be 
seen  th.it  the  Grand  Trunk  touches  willi 
its  own  r.iils  the  states  of  Michigan,  nhin. 
Inili.iiia,  llliuiiis,  and  Wisconsin,  \i 
L'liicagi),  the  gie.it  traffic  centre  ui  llic 
continent,  it  has  friendly  connections 
serving  the  territory  lying  west  of  Chicago. 
These  states  which  the  Grand  Tiunk 
serves  with  its  own  rails  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent.  Thev  are  rich, 
resourceful,  and  piiidiutive.  II  was  to 
tap  this  territory  that  the  Caniidiaii 
Government  bound  the  Grand  Trunk  of 
llial  (l.ilc  lo  lake  the  nionc-y  wliiili  llu- 
Government  gave  for  the  Riviere  du  Loup 
line  which  was  in  Quebec  and  use  it  in 
the  building  or  the  acquisition  of  tlic  lim- 
to  Chicago. 

By  acquiring  control  of  the  C'Liilral 
Vermont  System  the  Company  came  into 
possession  of  some  more  valuable  lines, 
and  also  of  the  New  London  Northern, 
which  drops  almost  directly  south  from 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Central  Vermont 
Railw.iy.  This  gave  the  Grand  Trunk 
another  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  and  In- 
establishing  a  line  of  steamers  on  Long 
Island  Sound  they  were  able  to  participate 
in  the  traffic  of  New  York  City.  These 
steamers  ply  nightly  between  Xew  London 
and  New  York. 

The  New  System 

After  this  brief  glance  at  tlie  Grand 
Trunk  System  it  is  possible  to  gain  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  the  new  undertaking, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  really  means 
to  Canada.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  had  its  inception  has 
been  mentioned,  but  the  general  plan  of 
the  undertaking  may  be  recalled  again. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railw.ay  and  the 
Dominion  Government  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
Moncton,  N.B.,  to  Prince  Rupert,  B.C., 
wholly  within  Canadian  territory.  The 
railw.ay  vi-as  divided  into  two  grand  divisions, 
namely,  the  Eastern  Division  and  the 
Western  Division.  The  Western  Division, 
extending  from  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been  constructed 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  The  mileage  of  this  Western 
Division    is    1,755.      The   Eastern    Division 
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embraces  lines  casl  i>t  Wimiipcsj,  coin- 
prisinj;  1,804  miles,  cxteiuliiig  to  Moncton, 
N.H.  It  has  lu-cn  constructed  by  and  at 
the  cost  of  the  Caii.idian  (loveinment, 
under  the  supervision  of  tlie  Commissioners 
of  the  Transcontinental  Railway,  witli  the 
intention  of  leasin!«  it  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
I'acilio  Railway  for  a  period  of  50  years. 
The  task  of  buildini*  this  new  trans- 
continental h:is  been  a  jj'S-*"''*^  one,  but 
while  l.ickint;  a  few  finishinii  touches  it  has 
now  l->een  successfully  accomplished.  It 
stands  today  as  the  latest  and  best  expres- 
sion of  the  railv\-ay  builder's  art— an  almost 
level  line  with  excellent  permanent  w.iy 
and  solid  steel  bridges. 

Transcontinental  railways  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  have  frequently  been  built 
in  a  somewhat  hapli;iz.ird  manner.  The 
line  was  often  pushed  through  the  country 
as  quickly  as  possible,  following  the  path 
of  least  resistance,  and  without  any  due 
regard  to  grades  and  curves.  Construction 
itself  was  of  the  roughest  description, 
comprising  merely  the  raising  of  the 
requisite  longitudinal  ridge  on  tlie  crown 
of  which  the  metals  were  roughly  laid. 
The  idea  was  to  reduce  the  initial  expen- 
diture, and  then  to  overhaul  and  improve 
the  line  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  Increasing 
traffic.  But  it  is  a  highly  expensive  process 
notwithstanding,  inasmuch  as  overhauling 
entails  an  expenditure  sufficient  to  rebuild 
the  original  line  three  or  four  times  over. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  to 
keep  down  grades  and  curvatures  to  a 
minimum.  The  decree  went  fortli  that 
grades  were  not  to  exceed  four-tenths  of 
I  per  cent,  or  2V12  ft.  per  mile.  The 
advantages  of  this  are  obvious.  There  are 
other  transcontinental  railways  which  have 
grades  varying  up  to  4  per  cent,  or  208 
ft.  per  mile.  They  are  fighting  against  a 
handicap  that  becomes  greater  each  ye.ir 
with  the  demand  for  fast  trains  and  low 
operating  expenses. 

One  expert  describes  the  grade  problem 
thus  :  The  locomotive  of  the  consolidated 
type,  weighing  107  tons,  can  haul  over  a 
grade  of  1  per  cent. — 52-8  ft.  per  mile — a 
train  representing  a  weight  of  810  tons. 
Yet  on  the  level  the  same  locomotive  can 
handle  a  train-load  of  3,869  tons.  In  other 
words,  the  existence  of  the  i  per  cent, 
grade  reduces  the  hauling  capacity  of  the 
engine  by  more  than  75  per  cent.  Now 
place  the  same  train  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific    Railway   with   its  grades   of   four- 


tenlhs  of  1  per  cent.,  and  a  marked 
dift'erence  is  notice.ible.  The  hauling 
capacity  of  the  engine  is  increased  to  1,51/^ 
tons.  Th.at  is  to  s;iy,  by  reducing  the 
severity  of  the  bank  from  5-'^  "•  '" 
21-12  ft.  per  mile,  the  hauling  capacity  of 
the  engine  is  double,  practically,  that  on 
the  former,  anil  rather  less  than  one-half 
of  the  maximum  possible  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions — a  perfectly  level 
track.  l'"rom  this  the  significance  of  the 
easy  grade  may  be  realized,  and  it  is 
possible  to  comprehend  why  tlie  railway 
engineer  of  to-day  is  conliiuiallv  slriviiig 
for  the  e.isy-k'vel  line. 

The  stipulations  set  out  by  the  powers 
responsible  for  this  new  transcontinental 
railway  were  therefore  of  a  very  stringent 
character,  and  presented  an  exacting  task 
to  the  surveyors.  Yet  it  was  found  possible 
to  meet  their  demands  almost  in  their 
entirety,  although  here  and  tlierc  Ibe 
physical  conditions  were  such  as  to  render 
it  exceedingly  perplexing  and  to  call  for 
the  outlay  of  big  sums  of  monej'. 

In  the  early  transcontinental  railways,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  grade  across  deep, 
wide  valleys,  extensive  recourse  was  made 
to  timber  trestling.  It  was  decided  that 
such  should  be  eliminated  entirely  from 
the  Grank  Trunk  Pacific  Kailway,  owing 
to  the  dangers  of  destruction  and  possible 
accidents  from  fire,  and  also  because  of 
the  relatively  sliort  life  of  such  structures- 
Steel  and  concrete  were  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively. In  the  course  of  building  the 
western  section  ol  the  line,  however,  this 
decision  had  to  be  modified  slightly  to 
meet  peculiar  and  unexpected  conditions. 
It  was  found  absolutely  impossible  to  secure 
the  delivery  of  the  requisite  steel-work  on 
time,  so  instead  of  delaying  the  progress 
of  the  railway,  the  depressions  have  been 
spanned  in  certain  instances  by  timber 
trestles.  Such,  however,  arc  purely 
temporary,  and  so  fast  as  the  steel-work 
can  be  brought  up,  the  metallic  structures 
arc  being  erected,  the  discarded  timber 
being  buried  beneath  millions  of  cubic 
yards  of  ballast  brought  at  leisure  from 
different  points. 

The  bridges  are  among  the  wonders  of 
the  system.  They  meet  tlie  highest 
Government  specification  for  heavy 
structures.  Between  Winnipeg  and 
Prince  Rupert  there  are  65  steel 
bridges,  with  a  total  length  of  5-3  miles. 
Three  of  the  largest  bridges  on  the  line 
are  on  the  Prairie  section,  these  being 
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South  Saskalcliew.iii  Ihidge  at  Saskalomi, 
1,51x1  ft.  long  and  71  ft.  high  ;  Battle  River 
Bridge,  5,410  ft.  long,  including  approaches, 
and  i<)o  ft.  high  ;  anti  Clovi'r  Mar  Bridge 
over  the  North  Saskatchewan  I\'ivir,  1,653 
fl.  long  and   13S  ft.  high. 

There  are  also  three  bridges  iin  the 
Miunilaiii  Division  over  1,000  fl.  in 
length,  viz.  McLeod  River  Bridge,  1,1165  It. 
long  and  118  fl.  high;  K'an  Shiiswap 
Crossing,  1,030  ft.  long  and  i<;o  ft.  high  ; 
Kraser  River,  Fourth  Crossing,  2,650  ft. 
long  and  36  ft.  liigli.  The  highest  biidge 
on  the  system  is  that  over  Pembina 
River  at  Mile  860  from  Winnipeg,  height 
208  ft.  The  Fraser  River  is  crossed  four 
limes,  steel  bridges  being  at  Miles  1,073, 
1,189,  '|233,  and  1,278  from  Winnipeg. 
The  mainland  and  Kaien  Island  (on  which 
Prince  Rupert  is  located)  are  connected  by 
/.luard  Rapids  bridge,  8  miles  from  Prince 
Rupert,  655  ft.  long  and  33  fl.  high. 

With  construction  of  the  highest  stan- 
dard— a  road-bed  18  ft.  wide  and  with  rails 
weighing  80  lb.  to  the  yard — the  (irand 
Trunk  Pacific  is  capable  of  handling  the 
heaviest  of  traffic.  That  traffic  over  its 
lines  will  be  heavy  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  territory  through  which  it  runs  has 
wonderful  resources.  Tliat  it  was  rich  in 
minerals  and  timber,  that  its  lands  were 
fertile  and  would  produce  bountiful  crops, 
was  known  to  the  men  wlio  planned  the 
road.  As  construction  has  gone  forward 
it  has  become  evident  tliat  their  optimism 
was  justified.  There  is  scarcely  100  miles 
of  country  threaded  by  the  railway  which 
is  not  possible  of  economic  development. 
At  present  the  eastern  terminal  of  the 
line  is  at  Moncton,  N.B.,  but  the  railway 
will  have  access  to  terminals  also  at 
Halifax  and  St.  John.  After  leaving 
Moncton  tlie  line  follows  a  somewhat 
circuitous  route  through  New  Brunswick 
in  order  to  gain  Quebec.  For  a  time  traffic 
will  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  by  means  of 
an  immense  car  ferry,  but  there  is  in 
process  of  completion  to  carry  the  rails 
one  of  the  greatest  bridges  in  the  world. 
West  of  Quebec  the  railway  passes  for  the 
first  50  miles  through  a  rich  farming 
country,  thence  through  1,200  miles  of 
virgin  country  where  lumber  and  minerals 
are  plentiful  and  where  there  is  land 
suitable  for  diversified  farming.  It  crosses 
Ontario  some  200  miles  south  of  James 
Bay,  leaving  the  silver  camp  of  Cobalt 
to  the  south  and  skirting  the  gold-fields  of 
Porcupine  near  Cochrane,  the  junction  of 
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the  Ti'niiskainin}<  and  Nortlicrn  Ontario 
Railway.  Otiicr  lakes  and  forest  lands  are 
passed  and  then  the  line  enters  M.niitoha, 
touchin);  Winnipeg,  the  gre.it  grain  centre 
of  the  Dominion.  West  from  Winnipeg 
the  line  hears  ste.ndily  a  little  north  of  west 
to  Kdmonton  through  nearly  Stxi  miles  of 
solid  wheat  land.  It  should  be  under>tood. 
though,  that  this  wheat  lield  extends  at  least 
loo  miles  east  of  Winnipeg  and  an  equal 
distance  west  of  Kdmonton,  so  that  there  i> 
really  i,ixx>  miles  of  wheat  country. 

From  Winnipeg  the  line  first  follows  the 
.Assinilioinc  Valley  in  Manitoba,  and  runs 
through  a  district  that  was  well  settled 
before  the  advent  of  the  railway.  From 
I'ortagc  la  Prairie  west,  however,  the 
whole  district  traversed  was  practically 
a  new  one,  and  one  in  which  coloniza- 
tion and  development  has  been  due  to 
the  railway.  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Kdmonton,  .VIberta.  are  the  only 
cities  which  existed  and  had  railway 
facilities  prior  to  the  advent  of  this 
railway.  Now,  however,  the  country  is 
doited  with  towns  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, from  tiny  hamlet  to  flourishing 
division.al  or  junction  point,  with  graded 
streets,  cement  pavements,  sewers,  water, 
and  electric  light.  The  country  traversed 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  perh.-ips  the 
finest  agricultural  belt  in  the  world.  There 
is  alw.iys  sufficient  rainfall,  and  the  soil 
proclically  tliroughout  is  the  characteristic 
prairie  loam.  Wheat  growing  has  been 
particularly  successful,  but  the  country  is 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  farming  and 
dair>-ing. 

British  Columbia,  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  areas  in  the  province,  formerly 
shut  off  from  the  world,  has  been  opened 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  many 
settlers  are  already  carving  out  their  homes 
there.  In  the  Xechako  Valley  the  soil  is 
alluvial  silt  of  the  greatest  richness,  reach- 
ing in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  40  ft. 
There  are  a  number  of  special  districts 
along  the  line  in  British  Columbia  where 
fruit  growing  gives  great  promise.  Rapid 
development  of  these  districts  is  looked  for 
in  view  of  the  .AJaska  market,  which  will 
absorb  great  quantities  of  farm  produce, 
and  to  which  this  district  lies  nearest. 

British  Columbia,  in  addition  to  having 
large  tracts  of  arable  land  adapted  for 
agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits, 
stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the  tourist's 
and  sportsman's  Mecca,  unsurpassed  for 
the  grandeur  of   its  scenery.     The   Grand 


Trunk  I'acilic  K.iilway  ruuN  through  .1 
section  of  the  province  replete  with  wild 
natural  beauty.  Snow-capped  moimlains, 
canons  with  raging  torrents,  valley,  and 
woodland  follow  in  quick  succession,  while 
at  intervals  primitive  Indian  villages,  with 
totem  poles  standing  in  front  as  sentinels, 
mark  the  slow  passing  of  the  great  race 
of  red  men.  The  mineral  resources  are 
being  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  developed, 
while  the  lisheries  are  recognized  as  among 
the  best  in  the  world. 

On  the  passage  from  Edmonton  to  the 
P.icific  coast  the  railway  runs  through 
the  heart  of  two  great  reserves  where  wild 
life  abounds,  while  it  skirts  a  third.  Two 
of  these  reserves  adjoin  each  other,  Jasper 
Park  and  Mount  Kobson.  the  dividing  line 
being  the  boundary  of  .Vlbcrta  and  British 
Columbia,  the  former  being  in  .Mbcrla  and 
the  latter  in  British  Columbia.  These  two 
natural  playgrounds  have  been  m.adc 
accessible  by  the  building  of  the  Cirand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  construct- 
ing two  hotels  for  the  use  of  travellers  in 
these  reserves— the  Mount  Kobson  Hotel 
and  the  Chateau  Miette,  the  latter  in  Jasper 
Park.  From  a  standard  railway  car,  tliu 
equal  of  anything  of  its  kind  on  the 
continent,  the  tourist  can  now  step  into 
the  very  heart  of  Nature,  a  wonderland 
largely  unexplored  and  quite  unspoiled. 
The  third  of  these  parks  is  Wainwright 
Park  in  Alberta,  where  1,500  buffalo  have 
their  home  and  deer,  moose,  antelope,  and 
elk  arc  guarded  from  the  hunter. 

In  order  to  gain  the  Pacilic  seaboard  from 
Alberta  some  heavy  constructional  work  was 
necessary,  since  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Cascades  barred  the  wav.  Tliey  formed 
the  most  impregnable  barriers  that  were 
ever  presented  to  the  railway  builder. 
Three  passes  through  the  Rockies  appeared 
to  the  surveyors  to  offer  advantages  worthy 
of  consideration.  These  were  the  Vellovv- 
head,  the  Peace  River,  and  the  Wapiti. 
.■\t  length  it  was  decided  to  go  through 
the  Vellowhead  Pass,  and  by  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  surveyors  the  Rockies  have 
been  pierced  at  a  far  lower  altitude  than 
has  ever  been  possible  before.  Until  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  surveyors  penetrated 
this  country  it  was  practically  a  closed 
book,  but  the  dormant  timber  wealth  alone 
represents  many  millions,  and  with  its  fertile 
soil  it  will  soon  be  the  home  of  thousands 
of  settlers.  Once  through  the  Rockies 
the  Cascades  had  to  be  faced.  Through 
this  range  the  railvyay  has  thrust  itself 
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in  in.isterly  fa^hmu,  .iml  il  iDllows  for 
200  miles  one  of  the  most  capricious, 
erratic,  yet  beautiful  rivers  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  Skeena,  and  il  is 
safe  to  say  in  a  few  years'  time  Ih.il  {hr 
railway  run  along  this  river's  b.inks  will 
attract  tourists  fnun  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Despite  the  rugged  cimhiur  iif  Ihc  b.mk 
of  the  Skeen.i  Kivcr.  Ilic  iiii;iiuir  lias 
plotted  a  route  free  from  sharp  cui  valures 
and  adverse  gr.ides.  The  line  runs  round 
the  bases  of  the  mountains  about  20  ft. 
above  higli-w.iter  mark.  The  indenlalious 
li.ive  been  ignored,  the  line  striking  dnettly 
across  the  arms  of  water  upon  a  solid  loeU 
enibaTikment.  .Siinil.ulv,  spurs  have  been 
pierced  where  they  project  into  the  river. 
Kvery  subterfuge  to  which  Natine  appeared 
to  have  resorted,  in  order  to  thwart  the 
railway  surveyor,  has  been  broken  down 
or  overcome. 

As  a  result  of  tlie  building  of  the  trans- 
continental, tliere  has  been  created  the 
new  port  of  Prince  Rupert.  When 
with  his  engineers  Mr.  C.  M.  llavs 
arrived  on  the  site,  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  civilization.  The  mountain  sides  were 
covered  with  towering  trees  and  dense 
underbrush  reaching  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  difficulties  of  establishing  a 
town  here  would  have  appalled  the  aver.age 
man,  but  Mr.  Hays  ordered  the  trees  to 
be  cleared  and  the  rock  blasted  to  make 
room  for  the  terminal  city.  To-day  it  has 
a  population  of  over  8,000.  It  is  new  ; 
it  has  a  mild  climate  ;  it  is  never  ice-bound  ; 
and  it  guards  as  line  a  natural  harbour  as 
could  be  desired. 

ICarl  Grey,  late  Governor-Gener.il  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  when  he  visited 
Prince  Rupert  said  :  "  I  believe  tliat  when 
history  will  be  written,  the  most  important 
event  in  my  Governor-Generalship  of 
Canada  shall  be  the  conception  and  begin- 
ning of  Prince  Rupert,  because  Prince 
Rupert  is  the  terminus  of  the  great  Grand 
Trunk  Pacilic  Railway.  And  why  is  Prince 
Rupert  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  ?  It  is  all  owing  to  four 
men — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Charles 
Rivers  Wilson,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hays, 
and  last  but  not  least  Mr.  Van  Arsdol, 
the  man  who  discovered  the  four-tenths 
grade  through  the  Rockies.  A  railway  like 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  of  great 
importance,  not  only  to  Canada,  but  it 
is  of  great  importance  in  a  national  sense 
as   well." 
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Prince  Rupert  has  one  resource — the 
fishing  industry,  which  will  alone  support, 
it  is  believed,  a  population  of  100,000 
people.  It  will  become  one  of  the 
great  export  and  import  centres  of  the 
Dominion,  and  being  the  nearest  city  to 
Alaska  should  prove  to  be  the  real 
gateway  to  the  North. 

Tlie  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  building  at 
I'rince  Rupert  an  immense  drv  dock  that 
will  be  capable  of  accommodating  the 
largest  ships  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
also  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
terminal  facilities,  docks,  and  repair  shops. 
The  railway  company  took  steps  to  lay 
out  a  town  site  that  would  be  worthy  of 
development  into  a  great  port.  Most 
careful  plans  were  made  to  this  end,  before 
anv  lots  were  placed  on  sale,  which  was 
first  done  in  1901).  Investors  all  over  the 
world  took  up  lots,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  population  of  the  town  began  to  grow 
steadil}',  helped  at  first  by  construction 
activity  and  later  by  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  interior  and  tlic 
development  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries.  An 
immense  revenue  has  already  been  derived 
from  the  fisheries  which  will  rapidly  in- 
crease now  that  rail  transportation  over- 
land can  be  offered.  Mining,  both  along 
the  railway  and  at  adjacent  points,  parti- 
cularly Granby  Bay,  where  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  a  plant  for 
working  local  copper  deposits,  has  also 
assisted  in  the  growth  of  the  city. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  a  fleet  of 
oil-burning  steamships,  the  I'lincc  Rupert, 
Prince  George,  Prince  Albert,  and  Prince 
'Joliii,  which  give  sailings  three  times  a 
week  between  Prince  Rupert,  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  and  Seattle,  and  which  also  connect 
with  adjacent  ports  on  the  islands  and  the 
mainland.  Among  Prince  Rupert's  earliest 
shipping  were  steamers  from  Cape  Breton, 
N.S.,  which  brought  around  Cape  Horn 
the  steel  for  laying  the  main  line. 

Newf  Round-the-World  Route 

Far-reaching  as  is  the  importance  and 
influence  of  this  great  railway  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  it  will  be  felt  in  an 
equally  large  degree  by  its  formation  of 
the  shortest  route  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  distance  betvi'een  the  two 
continents  will  be  shortened  by  two  days' 
sail,  this  being  made  possible  by  the 
location  of  the  Pacific  terminus  so  much 
to  the  north,  thereby  reducing  the  Pacific 


Ocean  mileage.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
a  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  speed  of 
the  International  Limited,  which  goes 
from  Montreal  to  Toronto  every  day  in 
the  vear,  333  miles  in  7  hours  and  30 
minutes,  making  ten  stops,  will  cross  from 
ocean  to  ocean  over  the  new  transconti- 
nental inside  of  four  days.  If  a  service 
of  fast  Atlantic  liners  is  inaugurated 
between  Kuropean  ports  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  terminals,  thev  will  be  able 
to  take  traffic  from  England  to  Prince 
Rupert  in  at  least  75  days.  Again  Prince 
Rupert  is  483  miles  nearer  Yokohama  tlian 
any  other  Pacific  port.  This  will  mean 
a  very  real  shortening  of  the  round-the- 
world  route  and  a  new  avenue  of  commerce 
of  great  importance  will  be  opened  up. 

Branch  Lines 

This  main  line  stretching  across  a 
continent  is  a  wonderful  achievement, 
but  the  railway  builders'  efforts  have  not 
been  restricted  to  the  creation  of  one 
lone  track.  When  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  as  planned  and  charted,  is  fully 
completed,  it  will  have  a  main  line  some 
3,600  miles  long  with  5,000  miles  of 
brancli  lines. 

In  the  Western  Provinces  feeders  are 
being  thrown  out  in  all  directions  similar 
to  the  brancli  lines  on  the  old  Grand 
Trunk  System  in  Ontario.  Already  over 
1,000  miles  of  branch  lines  are  finished 
and  open  for  traffic.  These  lines  are 
as  follows  ; — 


Manitoba — 

Harte-Brandon  Brancli 

25 

Saskatchewan — 

Melville-Canora              

55'2 

Melville-Regina              

98-4 

Regina-Boundary           

I.S5 

Regina,  Moose  Jaw  and  North- 

West      

108 

Prince  Albert  Branch 

111-8 

Battleford  Branch          

48-5 

Cut  Knife  Branch           

50 

Biggar-Calgary 

i04'6 

Alberta  — 

Tofield-Calgary  Branch 

201-5 

Alberta  Coal  Branch      

S6'4 

Mountain  Park  Coal  Branch    ... 

30-24 

Total  mileage 


i,044-io 


East   of    Winnipeg    there   will   be    con- 
structed several  branch  lines  of  consider- 
able  length    and    importance,   including  a 
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line  from  the  main  line  south  for  188 
miles  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
on  Lake  Superior,  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  ; 
also  from  the  main  line  south  for  about 
221.)  miles  to  North  Bay  or  Gravenhurst 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  to  make  con- 
nection with  the  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  of  Canada  and  another 
line  from  the  main  line  south  to  link 
up  Montreal. 

Friendly  Lines 

There  is  also  in  process  of  construc- 
tion a  railway,  to  be  called  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern,  which  will  link  up  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
with  Vancouver.  It  will  run  through  the 
southern  portion  of  British  Columbia  and 
join  the  transcontinental  at  Fort  George. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  a 
continuous  grade  from  North  Vancouver 
to  Fort  George.  A  bridge  will  carry 
the  traffic  over  to  Vancouver  proper. 
Sir  Richard  McPjiide,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Columbia  Government,  which  is 
heavily  interested  in  the  proposition,  said 
recently:  "If  there  was  nothing  else  to 
justify  the  building  of  this  road  to 
Vancouver  than  the  construction  of  the 
National  Transcontinental,  I  think  that 
circumstance  in  itself  would  be  ample, 
and  when  we  couple  with  that  fact 
the  wondrous  wealth  of  the  intervening 
territory  that  lies  between  Fort  George 
and  the  city  of  Vancouver,  we  have  such 
a  complete  and  fascinating  story  that  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  for  any  person 
interested  in  the  province  to  refrain  from 
going  into  ecstasies  over  the  possibilities 
of  development." 

The  Premier  of  the  province  of  British 
Columbia,  moreover,  looks  forvi-ard  to  the 
time  when  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
will  be  extended  to  the  Peace  River 
country  and  also  have  connection  with 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  He  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  building  of  a 
railroad  through  British  Columbia  north 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  Parlia- 
mentarv  sanction  has  been  obtained  for 
building  tins  road.  The  extension  of  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  into  the  Peace 
River  country  will  make,  he  thinks,  a 
splendid  initial  step  towards  the  con- 
struction of  a  north  to  south  railway. 

From  Edmonton,  still  bearing  north- 
west, another  friendly  company  is  building 
an  extension  of  some  300  miles,  also  into 
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the  Peace  Kivcr  district.  Tlie  products 
of  this  wonderful  northern  country  llicre- 
fore  will  be  broujjht  down  to  ;i  main 
artery,  which,  with  its  favourable  jjrades, 
will  be  able  to  distribute  then  east  and 
west,  its  tirniinals  beiu)*  planted  lirnily 
on  both  the  .Atlantic  and  l\icific  sea- 
boards. 

Hotels  and  Elevators 
lu  oiiki  to  pio\lile  lor  Ihc  ever-in- 
creasing 5«rain  traflic  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Ciraiid  Trunk  Pacific  have  con- 
structed a  scries  of  huj;e  elevators,  which 
arc  situated  at  the  various  important 
tide-water  and  lake  terminals,  including:; 
Portland,  Montreal,  Midland,  TafTin, 
Depot  Harliour,  dodcrich,  Sarnia.  and 
Fort  William.  At  the  last-named  lake 
port  a  grain  elevator  to  accommodate 
40,000,000    bushels    of     wheat    has     been 


commenced,  and  already  storage  has  been 
constructed  for  5}  millions.  Terminal 
yards  have  l>een  planned  for  future  traflic, 
and  alre.idy  .^3  miles  of  terminal  tracks 
have  been  laid  at  that  point. 

To  take  care  of  passenger  tralTic 
splen<lid  hotels  li,ive  been  built  where 
the  traveller  can  rest  and  make  his 
journey  across  the  continent  more  com- 
fortable. The  first  of  this  chain  of  hotels, 
the  Chateau  l.aurier,  at  Ottawa,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  hotels  in  America. 
The  second  of  the  system,  the  Kort  Garry 
is  second  only  in  rank  to  the  Chateau 
Lauricr.  Others  arc  now  in  course  ol 
construction  at  Rej;ina,  Saskatchewan,  .iiid 
Kdmonton,  Alberta,  and  will  shortly  be 
opened,  while  Prince  Rupert  is  also  to 
have  one  of  these  hotels.  All  will  be 
of  the  chateau  style  of  arehilecture, 
handsomely  furnished   and  fully  ecjuippcd 


with  every  iiiocUrii  device  and  llu-  l.ilisl 
improvements  fur  the  eonifoil  .uul 
convenience  of  llieir  guests. 

The  future  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Paiilie 
is  .issurcd.  Mueli  Ims  been  .lunr.  but  llu- 
end  is  not  yel  in  siglil.  Willi  llic 
economic  developnuni  ol  the  l)niuiiiioii 
success  of  an  unusual  order  must  eoiiie 
to  the  railway.  To  see  wli.il  has  been 
dune  and  lo  iiiukrst.iiul  llu-  (lillKiillies 
and  obstacles  encoiuiteied  and  oveiconie 
in  the  building  of  this  road,  is  to  marvel 
at  the  faith  and  (l.iuiilUss  energy  of  lis 
builders.  The  result  of  the  compklion 
(if  this  wonderful  piece  of  work  is  tlial  a 
v. 1st  area  of  almost  iiiiliinitrd  we.ilth  is 
suddenly  laid  open  In  development, 
uul  I  he  effect  will  be  fell  llnough  every 
part  of  I'.rilish  Ccilunihia  and  \\\-sUtii 
Canada. 
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CANADIAN   NORTHERN    RAILWAY 


'  I  "UK  Canadian  Northern  Railway  System 
■*■       may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  product 
01  the  development  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  Dominion  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Dusty  pages   of    history    need    not    be 
searched    for    its  origin,  as    its   first   line 
was  completed  and   successfully  operated 
in    1896.      To-day    the    system    comprises 
10,000  miles  of  railway,  a  line  of  fast  steam- 
ships plying  between  Bristol,  England,  and 
Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  and  a  fleet  on  the 
Pacific   in    prospect    to    complete   a   new 
chain  of  communication  between  the  Old 
Land,  .Asia,  and  the  Dominions  lying  under 
the  Southern  Cross.     It  was  destined  that 
there   was    to    be    a    Canadian    Northern 
Railway,  or  one  bearing  some  other  name, 
in   Canada,    because  the    flowing    tide    of 
settlers    to    the    western    plains    of     the 
Dominion   demanded    greater    transporta- 
tion facilities  than  the  existing  roads  could 
supply.     Its  first  line  was   constructed  to 
answer   these   requirements   in   part,   and, 
in  the  years  that  have  passed  since  then, 
the   Company   has  adhered    to   its  policv 
of   opening   up  new  lands  for   settlement 
and  areas    rich   in    natural   resources    for 
development.     If,   in    the    provinces    that 
lie  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the   Canadian    Northern  occu- 
pies a  prominent   position    throughout  the 
permanent    agricultural    areas,    it    is    due 


almost  wholly  to  the  estimates  made  by 
its  builders  of  future  po.ssibilities,  and 
their  courage  in  extending  the  steel  into 
scantily  settled  districts.  A  similar  state 
of  affairs  obtains  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  for  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  have  been  built  and 
acquired  with  the  joint  idea  of  opening  up 
the  potentially  ricli  mineral,  agricultural, 
and  timber  belts  and  of  affording  new 
arteries  of  communication  between  the  old 
established,  populous  conmiercial  and  in- 
dustrial centres,  such  as  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  and  Quebec. 

In  Canad.a,  because  of  tlie  tremendous 
distances  that  intervene  between  the  im- 
portant centres,  trade  is  synonymous  with 
transportation.  In  all  countries,  success 
in  transportation  is  measured  by  the 
excellence  of  the  grades  of  the  railways 
concerned.  A  transcontinental  line  in  the 
Dominion  is  something  like  3,000  miles 
in  length  when  it  has  steel  from  Atlantic 
tide-water  to  Pacific.  Take  from  the  map 
the  different  elevations  of  her  cities,  note 
tlie  different  mountain  chains  that  must 
be  negotiated  before  the  transcontinental 
status  is  obtained,  and  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  difficulties 
in  the  path  of  accomplishment  than 
the  matter  of  easy  gradients.  Yet  the 
Canadian  Northern  has  a  main  line  from 
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the  tides  of  the  .\(lanlic  at  Quebec  to 
the  wharves  on  tlie  Pacific  at  I^ort  Mann 
and  Vancouver  that  compares  more  than 
favourably,  so  far  as  gradients  .-ire  con- 
cerned, with  any  other  cross-continent  line 
in  the  world  to-day.  It  has  as  low  a 
maximum  as  any  railway  crossing  the 
mighty  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  it  will 
be  possible  for  one  locomotive,  figuratively 
speaking,  to  haul  its  heavy  trains  from  one 
side  of  the  continent  to  tlie  otlier.  As 
population  increases  in  the  Dominion 
and  the  industries  and  production  of  the 
country  multiply,  the  Canadian  Northern 
will  occupy  a  very  fortunate  position  from 
an  operating  standpoint. 

The  main  triumph  of  construction  has 
been  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  section, 
where  maximum  grades  from  Edmonton 
to  Vancouver  are  four-tenths  of  i  per  cent., 
with  the  exception  of  4  miles  of  a  seven- 
tenths  of  I  per  cent,  grade,  affecting  60 
miles  of  line. 

The  Montreal-Port  Arthur  line  will 
have  maximum  opposing  grades,  west- 
bound of  five-tenths  of  I  per  cent.,  and 
east-bound  of  four-tenths  of  i  per  cent., 
with  the  exception  of  10  miles  affected 
by  a  grade  of  five-tenths  of  i   per  cent. 

The  Ottawa-Toronto,  and  Toronto- 
Sudbury  lines  have  ruling  grades  of  five- 
tenths  of  I  per  cent.,  with   the   exception 


I.  Staxdakd  Live-stock  Car. 
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of  c;ist-t)Ouiul  traflic  on  llic  Toronto- 
Sudbury  line,  wliich  is  carried  over  u 
maxiiuuni  grade  of  six-tenths  of  i  per 
cent. 

An  idea  of  the  vahie  of  grade  rednction 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
Company's  engineers  estimate  tliat  llie 
rnling  grades  from  Kdmonton  to  Van- 
couver, as  compared  \vitl>  a  maximum 
of  I  per  cent.,  mean  a  saving  in  operating 
costs  of  S  1,(100,000,  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  haul  of  6,000,000  tons  of  freight, 
or  an  equivalent  of  $30,000,000  capitalized 
value. 

The  Company  will  have  the  adv.iiil.igc 
of  a  comparatively  new  equipment,  74 
per  cent,  of  its  locomotives  and  77  per 
cent,  of  its  freight  cars  having  been 
purchased  in  the  p.ast  six  years. 

In  addition  to  this  advanced  position 
in  the  matter  of  gradients,  this  road  has 
followed,  where  consistent,  the  practice 
of  eliminating  level  crossings  witli  other 
roads.  In  the  years  to  come,  when  the 
traflic  in  the  Hominion  will  be  licavy.  that 
will  undoubtedly  work  out  to  tlie  bcnclit  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company, 
in  heading  off  delavs  at  crossing  points. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Can.idian  Northern  Trans- 
continental between  Montreal  and  I'ort 
.Arthur.  In  that  stretch  of  line,  slightly 
more  than  1,000  miles  in  length,  the  steel 
is  carried  over,  or  goes  beneath  the  tracks 
of  e.\isting  lines.  It  will  be  over  this  line 
that  the  heavy  traffic  contingent  upon 
increasing  commercial  activity  in  Canada 
will  move,  as  far  as  the  Canadian  Northern 
is  concerned.  The  fact  that  there  will 
be  no  outside  delays  forced  upon  its  trains 
should  make  for  speedy  handling  of  its 
equipment. 

Breadth  of  vision  and  boldness  are  allied 
again  in  the  plans  laid  for  terminals  in  the 
larger  cities  of  Canada.  The  needs  of 
the  present  and  the  probable  growth  of 
the  future  have  been  taken  care  of.  In 
the  east,  the  business  heart  of  the  city  of 
Montreal,  Canada's  commercial  metro- 
polis, is  reached  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
slightly  more  than  3^  miles  in  length, 
through  Mount  Royal.  The  plans  entail 
the  construction  of  a  palatial  depot  and 
terminal  plant  resembling  in  propor- 
tionate scale  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
terminals  in  New  York  Citj',  where 
the  population  is  5  millions.  Connection 
is  effected  with  the  water-front  and 
the    wharves    where    the    ocean    steamers 


of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  nlher 
companies  dock,  and  special  attention 
h.is  been  given  to  the  freiglit-handling 
pinlilem.  The  tunnel  is  operated  by 
electricity,  and  gives  those  who  live  in 
a  model  city  and  other  previously  un- 
populated l.uids  behind  the  mountain  the 
advantage  of  a  seven-minute  service  to  the 
centre  of  Montreal,  a  service  that  cannot 
be  interfered  with  by  the  whims  of 
weather.  The  tunnel  scheme  had  nevei 
before  been  regarded  as  feasible.  I'udcr 
Canadian  Northern  handling  it  has  proved 
to  lie  the  best  and  the  most  economical 
method  of  entering  Montreal. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  continent  offers 
a  similar  demonstration.  .\t  Vancouver, 
land  for  terminals  threatened  to  be  very 
expensive,  so  the  Canadian  Northern 
selected  a  spot  on  the  Frascr  River,  almost 
opposite  New  Westminster,  where  a 
sulVicient  depth  of  water  for  ocean-going 
ships  at  all  times  is  available.  The  services 
of  experts  were  requisitioned,  and  soon 
there  was  in  the  making  the  Pacific  freight 
distribution  centre  at  Port  Mann,  named 
after  tlie  Vice-President,  and  likewise  a 
place  likely  to  rise  rapidly.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  facilities  of  a  raiUvav  divisional 
point,  this  embryo  city  on  the  Fraser  will 
have  repair  and  car  shops  and  other  plants. 
These,  and  the  ample  shipping  facilities, 
are  attracting  other  large  plants,  and  bv  the 
time  all  the  heavy  industries  are  in  running 
order  Port  Mann  should  be  a  tlourisliing 
city.  In  the  meantime.  Vancouver  was 
anxious  to  have  tlic  Canadian  Northern, 
but  to  build  tile  line  into  the  city  without 
disturbing  and  destroying  property  con- 
stituted a  problem.  There  was  a  piece  of 
central  property  known  locally  as  False 
Creek.  It  was  about  160  acres  in  extent, 
but  practically  useless,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  open  to  the  tidal  waters  of  Burrard 
Inlet.  The  city  of  Vancouver  had  grown 
up  around  it  and  fishing  smacks  came 
in  and  anchored  there.  This  waste  the 
Canadian  Northern  offered  to  reclaim 
provided  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  city  of  Vancouver  approved,  and 
the  Company  was  allowed  to  reserve 
acreage  for  its  station  and  terminal 
plant.  The  province  and  city  approved 
the  project  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
secured  its  site,  which  is  admirably  located 
to  take  advantage  of  future  expansion  in 
Vancouver.  Tunnelling  has  again  been 
resorted  to  in  this  entrance  plan. 
These  big  terminal  projects  at  ports  of 
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entry  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Doiuinion 
emphasize  the  policy  of  securing  entrance 
to  large  centres  without  llie  usual  dcslrnc- 
lion  of  valuable  propei  ly.  but  with,  on  the 
coiilr.iry,  the  cre.itioii  of  new  avenues  foi 
the  expansion  ol  those  centres.  Added  to 
that  there  is  a  uoteworlhv  provision  for  the 
growth  of  many  years  .iiul  im  the  expedi- 
tious handling  of  trains  in  and  oul  of  tei-- 
Miiii.ds.  The  railway  has  been  planned  from 
llu-  beginning  with  .111  uiiiimi.iI  blindness 
of  outlook  and  a  >ticiiig  l.iitli  in  iiilurc 
developnu-iit.  In  ilself  it  is  the  mosl 
striking  example  of  the  opportunities  for 
industrial  expansion,  and,  because  it  has 
opened  up  iiniiieii>e  terriliiries  Ih.il  were 
formerly  uiiiiiliabiled,  a  veiy  large  propor- 
tion of  the  new  openings  for  business  and 
industry  in  Canada  to-day  are  in  districts 
contiguous  to  Canadian  Northern  lines. 

From  the  beginning  the  Canadian 
Northern  has  differed  from  the  other  roads 
with  large  ambitions  in  Canada.  The 
custom  had  been  to  begin  in  the  east  and 
gradually  work  west.  The  Canadian 
Northern  built  its  initial  line  in  Central 
Canada,  and  exteiuled  to  far  west  and  far 
east.  It  was  in  December  iHt/>  that  the 
first  line,  constructed  under  the  charter  of 
the  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  and  Canal 
Company,  was  finished  and  successfully 
operated.  Tlie  steel  ran  across  a  sparsely 
settled  section  of  Manitoba,  from  the 
village  of  Gladstone  to  a  then  unnamed 
settlement  now  known  as  Dauphin. 

The  year  following,  construction  was 
commenced  on  a  line  to  connect  Winnipeg 
with  lake  navigation  at  Port  Arthur, 
liuilding  operations  were  carried  on  from 
both  ends.  The  line  was  located  to  tap  the 
rich  iron  deposits  of  the  M.itt.iwiii  and 
.•\tikokan  ranges,  then  little  known.  It  ran 
along  the  route  Wolsely  used  when  he  led 
his  men  to  the  West  to  suppress  the  Riel 
Kcbellion. 

Propcrtv  for  terminals  was  secured  in 
Winnipeg,  and  plans  laid  for  an  advance 
west  through  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
to  Kdmonton.  The  extensions  northward 
were  not  forgotten,  and  in  1899  the  original 
line  had  been  carried  195  miles  beyond 
Gladstone. 

In  1901  it  was  decided  to  give  the  lines 
that  would  presently  be  connected  up  the 
name  of  the  Canadian  Northern.  But 
before  public  announcement  of  this 
decision  was  made  the  Company  secured 
control  of  the  350  miles  of  Northern 
Pacilic   lines   in  Manitoba.     This  gave  an 
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entrance    inlo    Winnipejl,    together    with 
extensive  terminals.     It  also  supplied  lines 
to  Hartncy  and  to  Brandon  through  fertile 
jjrain    areas,   and   a   connection   south    to 
St.  Paul  .iiid   Minne.ipolis  fronj  Winnipej*. 
So     it     was     that     when     in     iijoi     the 
Canadian   Northern  made  its  bow  to  the 
public  as  such  it  had   i.nxi  miles  of  lines. 
The  next  year  saw  the  first  operation  of  its 
line    between   ManitoKVs  capital  city  .uul 
Port  Arthur,  and  in  that  year  the  Canadian 
Northern   delivered    more  than    ij.ixx),ooii 
bushels  of  j;rain  from  its  own  territory  to 
the  terminal   plant   at    Port  Arthur.     Two 
years  later  the  line  towards  Kdmonton  h.id 
been  carried  as  far  as  Humboldt.     In  the 
following  year  it  was  completed  and  four 
bridges    built    across    the    Saskatchewan. 
Its   arrival    changed    Edmonton   from   an 
interesting  town  of  2.500  people  into  a  citv 
of     10,000.     To-day     the     city     claims     a 
population  of  75,000  and  has  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  real  North-West.     What 
happened  at  Kdmonton  took  place  also  at 
Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert,  North  Battleford, 
Port  Arthur,  and  a  host  of  smaller  places. 
Prince  .Albert  was  reached  in  1905  by  a 
line   from   Winnipeg   running    noith    and 
west   through  the  Swan    River  Valley  and 
Carrot    River  Valley,   laying  in   its   course 
the  foundation  of  many  new  towns.     About 
this  lime  the  lease  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  Long 
Lake,   and  Saskatchewan    Railwav,   which 
had     been     held     by     another     Company 
expired.     This  road   ran   between  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  and  Prince  Albert,  through  one 
of   the   most    productive    and    progressive 
sections  of  Saskatchewan.     It  was  secured 
by  the  Canadian  Northern.     Within  a  few 
months    of    its   transfer   a   line   was   com- 
menced from  Saskatoon  in  a  soutli-westerly 
direction  across  the  rich  plains  of  Saskat- 
chewan.     This    has    been    completed    to 
Calgary,    and    from    it    east    of    that   city 
a     Canadian     Northern    line     cuts     north 
through     coal-bearing     and     fertile     agri- 
cultural    areas     to     Edmonton.       In     the 
winter  of    1907   the   city  of    Regina    was 
given  its  first  competitive  connection  with 
Winnipeg   and  the  east  through  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Canadian  Northern  line  from 
Brandon. 

This  developing  construction  work  has 
been  maintained  continuously  since. 
Branches  were  thrown  out  as  settlers 
ad%-anced,  and  communities  dotted  the 
country  as  a  result  of  this  enterprise. 
There  was  steady  consistent  progress. 
To  secure  traffic   from   the   United  States 


the  Company  st.irteil  .1  line  from  I'orl 
Prances — a  thriving  town  on  its  system 
almut  midw-.iy  between  Winnipeg  and  Port 
.Xrlhnr— towards  Diiluth.  That  line  is  in 
operation  and  the  Mimiesot.m  city  is  in 
direct  connection  with  Winnipeg  and 
Western  Canada.  The  Canadian  Nortliern 
has  entered  Moose  Jaw.  The  city  of  North 
Battleford,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Company,  has  been  joined  by  their  direct 
line  to  Prince  .Albert.  The  main  line  runs 
west  from  Kdmonton  through  the  Vellow- 
he.ad  Pass  to  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia. 
Branch  lines  serve  the  rich  fruit  countries 
to  the  south  in  the  Pacific  coast  province. 
That  is  the  remarkable  story  of  con- 
struction of  the  western  sections  of  the 
system.  No  attempt  has  been  made  In 
chronicle  the  building  of  the  various 
branch  lines  wliicli  bind  the  trunk  lines 
into  a  compact  whole,  serving  the  best 
of  the  prairie  and  agricultural  lands  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  .\lbcit.i.  .\ 
glance  at  llie  Company's  route  map  will 
sullice  to  show  liow  extensive  that  building 
lias  been.  The  branches  constitute  a  most 
effective  agency  for  the  collection  of  local 
traffic  to  feed  tlie  transcontinental  line. 

Kor  operating  purposes  tlie  Companv 
divides  the  western  and  eastern  lines  of 
the  .system  at  Port  Arthur,  where  it  has  the 
largest  consolidated  elevator  plant  in  the 
world  (capacity  10,000,000  bushels),  coal 
and  ore  docks,  and  an  extensive  and  very 
valuable  termin;il  plant  generally.  The 
main  line  strikes  nortli  from  that  port 
on  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Nipigon — a 
beautiful  body  of  fresh  water  which,  with 
tributary  streams,  furnishes  trout  fishing 
sulficiently  alluring  to  attract  fishermen 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  From 
Nipigon  it  turns  east,  and  south-east,  and 
traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  great 
Ontario  clay  belt,  lying  back  from  Lake 
Superior  lor  a  distance  of  .about  300  miles. 
That  vast  area  of  new  countr}-,  rich  agri- 
culturally and  heavily  timbered,  has  been 
competently  estimated  as  cap.ible  of 
supporting  a  population  of  2,coo,ooo.  It  is 
just  on  the  verge  of  its  development. 
Leaving  the  clay  belt,  the  line  enters  the 
mineral  district.  To  the  east,  close  to  the 
line,  are  the  iron  and  silver  deposits  of 
Shining  Tree  and  the  gold  of  Porcupine. 
Sellwood  Junction  is  the  shipping  point  for 
the  rich  iron  deposits  of  Moose  Mountain, 
which  are  moved  down  the  line  to  Toronto 
as  far  as  Key  Harbour  on  the  Georgian 
Bay,  a  distance  of  76  miles,  where  most 
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complete  eiiuipmenl  for  lr.iushipM\eiil  lo 
(ireal  Lakes  ships  has  been  provitled. 

lught  miles  east  of  .Sellwood  Junction 
and  51)5  east  of  Port  Arthur  is  C.ipreol 
Junction,  a  divisional  point  .uid  iln- 
meeting-point  of  the  Toronto  line  with  the 
tr.insconlinenl.d.  The  l.illei  continues  east 
Ihroui,;!!  North  Hay  and  Pembioke  lo 
Ollaw.i.  l'"roni  the  Dominion  capital  il 
skirls  the  Oll.iwa  Kiver  to  I  lawkeslnii  v, 
crosses  the  stream  at  that  point,  and,  while 
one  line  cuts  across  the  province  of 
Ouebec  diiect  lo  Ouebec  cilv,  another 
continues  down  the  Oiiebee  side  of  the 
river  lo  Montreal. 

So  the  Canadian  Northern  transcon- 
tinental serves  directly  the  cities  of  yuebec 
and  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Pembroke,  North 
Bay,  Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg  (Manitoba), 
Saskatoon  (Saskatchewan),  Kdmonton 
(.Vlberla),  K'amloops,  Port  Maiin,  New 
Westminster,  \'ancouver  and  Victoria  in 
liritish  Cohnnbia.  It  represents  tlie  best 
nioflern  practice  in  consli  iiclioii.  It  li.is 
been  designed  for  the  expeditious  handling 
of  all  classes  of  traffic,  and  il  enjoys  the 
further  distinction  of  having  been  con- 
structed througli  productive  territory  all 
tlie  way  from  Atlantic  tide-water  to  Pacific. 

The  Eastern  Situation 
The  necessity  for  the  construction  bv  the 
Canadian  Northern  of  its  system  in  Eastern 
Can.ida  was  accentuated  early  in  the 
century  by  (Irand  Trunk  Pacific  construc- 
tion through  Western  Canada  and  the 
building  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
to  connect  those  lines  witli  the  existing 
lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company  for 
the  year  ended  on  June  30,  1906,  con- 
tains the  announcement  of  the  absorption 
into  the  Canadian  Northern  System  of  the 
(ireal  Northern  Railway  of  Canada,  the 
Chateaugay  and  Northern  I^ailway,  and  the 
Ouebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia 
Railway.  These  lines,  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  lines  of  the  Company  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  also  solved  the  important 
problem  of  entrances  into  the  cities  of 
Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  in  advance 
of  the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental 
line  eastward  lo  the  Atlantic  ports.  The 
Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  which 
connected  with  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  Canada  at  Riviere  an 
Pierre,  north  of  Quebec  city,  was  secured 
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later.  That  line,  conslriictcct  ori)<inally  lo 
provide  trnnsporlation  facilities  for  settlers 
in  Northern  l^^uebei.-,  extended  fruni  the 
ancient  capital  lo  Chicoulinu,  jj;  miles, 
located  at  the  head-waters  of  the  S:if>ucnay 
River,  and  also  serves  the  trenu-ndoii>; 
piilp-wood  areas  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley 
and  the  northern  portions  of  the  old 
French  province.  The  Can.ndian  Northern 
found  a  terminal  in  \^>uel>cc,  on  which  a 
roundhouse  and  machine  shop  were 
occupvinj;  some  of  the  most  expensive 
water-front  properly  in  the  city  and  were 
suffering  from  want  of  room.  The  new 
Company  developed  the  suburb  of  Limoilou 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles  River, 
erected  commodious  shops,  and  graded 
ample  side  tnicks.  Its  terminals  in  thecilv 
of  Quelicc  now  are  extremely  well  located 
in  relation  to  the  water-front  and  are 
very  vahi.ible.  Continuing  its  constructive 
work  on  its  Quebec  lines,  the  Canadian 
Northern  constructed  a  short  line,  80 
miles  in  length,  from  Quebec  to  a  point 
near  Grand  Mere,  which  cut  off  the  super- 
lluous  distance  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  and  reduced  the  grades  to  lirst- 
class  standard.  Incidentally  that  line  runs 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  30  miles  at 
the  base  of  the  frowning  cliffs  of  the 
St.  L.iwrence.  providing  a  splendid  scenic 
route  between  the  two  cities.  The 
Canadian  Northern  enlarged  the  Montreal 
terminals,  bought  farm  property  for  the 
development  of  yards,  and  made  possible 
an  acceleration  of  industrial  develop- 
ment along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
below  that  city.  Continuing,  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  built  a  new  branch 
connecting  its  Montreal  and  Quebec 
line  with  Rawdon,  4i'65  miles  from 
^fontreal,  and  a  line  from  the  Ottawa- 
Quebec  line  at  St.  Jerome  to  Hubcrdeau, 
45  miles,  the  latter  line  being  west  of  the 
line  to  Rawdon.  Both  branches  opened 
up  a  country  extremely  valuable  from  a 
tourist  and  timber  standpoint.  In  this  waj' 
these  old  lines  of  Quebec  have  been  trans- 
formed into  an  efficient  transportation 
system  and  have  become  integral  parts  of 
tlie  Canadian  Northern  System. 

The  main  passenger  line  from  Montreal 
to  the  Pacific  coast  starts  from  a  passenger 
station  designed  on  similar  lines  to  that 
of  the  Great  Pennsylvania  terminals  in 
New  York  city  and  extending  from 
Lagauchetiere  Street  aci-oss  Dorchester 
Street  to  St.  Catharine's  Street,  with 
entrances   from    all    three    thoroughfares. 


The  tracks  are  depressed  a  lillle  less  than 
50  ft.  below  street-level  at  Dorchester 
Street  and  may  be  reached  by  elev.ilors 
and  stairw.iys  or  inclined  planes.  This 
station  is  located  at  the  city  end  of  a 
tunnel  through  Mount  Koyal,  approxi- 
mately 3J  miles  long,  which  emerges  at 
the  b.ick  of  the  mountain  and  practically 
in  the  open  country.  Four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  at  Cartierville,  some 
500  acres  have  been  set  aside  for 
a  divisional  yard,  shops,  etc.,  and  an 
industrial  town  in  connection  with  it.  on 
the  bank-,  of  the  Riviere  des  Prairies,  one 
of  the  channels  of  the  Ottawa  River,  which, 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  east,  enclose 
the  island  of  Montreal.  There  the  change 
is  made  from  steam  to  electricity,  as  all 
trains  going  through  the  tuiiiKl  will  be 
electrically  operated.  Continuing,  the 
transcontinental  runs  along  the  Quebec 
side  of  the  Ottawa  River,  through  a  very 
rich  farming  fruit  country  and  splendid 
scenery,  crossing  the  Ottawa  by  bridge  to 
llawkesbury  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
(From  Hawkesbury  a  Canadian  Northern 
line  cuts  across  country  direct  to  Quebec 
City.)  The  transcontinental  runs  on  the 
Ontario  side  to  Ottawa  City,  tlie  outskirts 
of  which  are  Mile  iii  from  Montreal.  A 
central  station  is  used.  Five  miles  out  of 
Ottawa  the  line  crosses  the  Rideau  River. 
At  that  point  the  transcontinental  swings 
off  to  the  westward,  through  Pembroke, 
North  Bay,  Sudbury,  and  Caprcol,  to  Port 
Arthur  and  points  west.  From  that  point 
.also  another  trunk  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  continues  south-west  to  Toronto, 
traversing  the  Rideau  Lakes  country,  long 
famous  for  its  scenery,  its  fishing,  and  its 
shooting,  and  the  populous  district  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
Brockville-Westport  and  North- Western, 
however,  crosses  it  and  affords  Canadian 
Northern  connection  with  the  thriving 
town  of  Brockville.  Likewise  the  Kingston 
and  Pembroke  Railway  gives  easy  access  to 
the  city  of  Kingston.  The  lines  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  Railway  and  the  Central  Railway, 
both  of  which  companies  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  Canadian  Northern 
system,  serve  also  as  excellent  feeders  to 
this  trunk  line. 

From  Toronto  northward  a  Canadian 
Northern  line  runs  through  the  great 
Muskoka  playground  country.  Parry  Sound 
and  Sudbury,  to  Capreol  Junction,  a 
distance  of  2759  miles,  where  it  joins 
the  transcontinental  from  Quebec  to 
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\'.iucouver.  Lines  have  lueii  loeated 
counecling  Parry  Sounil  and  Noilh  Hay 
which  will  give  the  Ontario  (ioveinnuiii 
Railway  running  between  North  liav  ami 
Cochrane  a  new  short  route  of  easy 
gradients  to  Toronto.  A  cut-off  has  been 
constructed  to  give  the  Canadian  Norlluni 
access  to  the  busy  town  of  Oiilli.i  on  Lake 
Simcoe.  It  is  exjiected  lli.it  .1  lim  will 
shortly  be  constructed  we-.lw.Mcl  Imni 
Toronto  lo  llaniillon.  the  Niagara  Kivcr. 
and  Hulf.do,  while  the  company  has  a  wrll- 
patronized  electric  railway  system  in  llie 
Niagara  peninsula,  serving  the  frnit  bell 
and  the  big  industrial  towns  lying  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  ICrie.  A  line  of 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  connects 
this  system  with  the  city  of  Toronto.  At 
Toronto  llie  main  passenger  leiniinal  is 
towards  the  north  of  the  city,  where 
arrangements  have  been  made  willi 
another  company  for  a  joint  station  .iml 
three  miles  of  elevaled  right-of-way,  which 
will  oini.ite  level  crossings  within  the  city 
limits.  The  placing  of  the  station  to  the 
north  gives  the  Company  a  central 
location.  It  also  makes  possible  the 
elimination  of  grades,  and  the  lines  in 
and  out  of  the  city  are  practically  on  the 
level  and  verv  direct.  .\t  the  eastern 
end  of  the  elevated  right-of-way  already 
mentioned  stands  the  model  town  of 
I^caside,  where  the  Company's  yards  and 
terminal  plant  have  been  established. 

This  arrangement  of  Canadian  Northern 
lines  in  the  east  is  a  new  departure  in 
the  railway  development  in  Canada.  For 
fifty  years  the  capital  city  of  the 
Dominion  has  been  off  the  main  line  of 
traffic  between  older  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
It  remained  for  the  Canadian  Northern 
to  develop  a  system  by  which  all  its  east 
and  west  traffic  passes  through  the  political 
capital  and  connects  it  with  Toronto,  the 
western  peninsula,  and  the  populous  north 
shore  of  Lake  (Jntario,  on  which  are 
situated  Oshawa,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg, 
Trenton,  Belleville,  and  Napance. 

Canadian  Northern  lines  connect  the 
larger  industrial  and  commercial  cities  of 
the  east.  They  serve  a  good  portion  of 
its  general  agricultural  and  frnit  lands, 
and,  in  addition,  are  admirably  adapted 
to  draw  a  steady  and  increasing  tonnage 
through  the  development  of  the  magnifi- 
cent pulp  areas  of  Quebec  province  and 
the  timber  and  mineral  areas  in  Northern 
Ontario,  while  the  agricultural  belt,  through 
which    its    main    line    from    Sudbury    to 
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Port  Arthur  passes,  will  supply  a  very 
considerable  revenue  within  tlie  immediate 
future. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  is  the  Halifax 
and  Soutli  -  Western  Railway — serving 
the  Atlantic  coast-line  of  that  province 
between  Halifax  and  Yarmouth,  where 
steamers  coimect  for  Boston  and  United 
States     points.  This     line     of     railway 

renders  easily  accessible  the  many  tourist 
resorts  for  which  that  section  of  the  coast 
is  famous,  and  also  supplies  rapid  transit 
for  the  fishing,  lumbering,  and  mining 
operations  carried  on  in  that  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  A  branch  leaves  the  main  line  at 
Bridgewater,  and  runs  across  the  province 
to  Port  Wade  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In 
Cape  Breton  Island  there  is  the  Inverness 
Railway  and  Coal  Company,  giving  trans- 
portation for  the  coal  from  the  mines  there 
to  the  coal-carrying  steamers. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  Colonization 

The  tremendous  building  programme 
outlined  above  imposed  upon  the  Canadian 
Northern  another  constructive  task  : 
the  proper  settlement  of  the  new  terri- 
tories served  by  its  lines.  In  its  eailiest 
years  this  work  was  limited  to  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  but  later  on,  as  construction 
work  proceeded  throughout  the  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  the  problem 
was  automatically  broadened  to  take  in 
the  areas  served  by  its  steel  between 
Port  Arthur  and  Edmonton.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  Canadian  Northern 
have  spent  upwards  of  $3,000,000  in 
settlement  work.  They  have  co-operated 
closely  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  have  supplemented  the  work 
of  that  branch  of  the  Government  by 
inducing  a  splendid  class  of  farmers  to 
take  up  land  in  the  Dominion,  mechanics 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  indus- 
trial centres  of  the  system,  and  domestics 
from  the  British  Isles  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  centres  of  population  in 
Canada. 

In  providing  a  new  environment  for 
thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women, 
by  throwing  open  for  settlement  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  hitherto  untouched 
territories  of  the  country,  the  Canadian 
Northern  liave  undoubtedly  performed  a 
remarkable  work  in  the  Dominion.  But 
the  Company  did  more  than  that.  By 
granting  employment  or  construction  work 
to  illiterate  settlers  who  had  come  to 
Canada  to  take  up  land,  they  made  possible 


the  earning  of  sufficient  money  by  these 
men  to  purchase  implements  and  obtain 
the  working  capital  necessary  for  tlie 
improvement  of  their  homesteads  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  families.  Of 
course  this  opportunity  was  not  limited 
to  the  unlettered  foreigner.  The  offer 
was  open  to  all  races.  That  it  has  been 
generously  taken  advantage  of  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  funds  paid  over  to 
settlers  during  construction  years  have 
run  up  into  millions  of  dollars.  Many  of 
these  farmers  to-day  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  local  communities. 

The  Company  anticipated — some  say 
inaugurated  —  the  present  widespread 
movement  towards  the  practice  of 
diversified  farming  so  apparent  in  the 
northern  areas  of  tlie  three  Western 
Provinces  at  the  present  time.  In  1897, 
less  than  a  year  after  the  completion 
of  its  first  100  miles  of  line,  the 
Canadian  Northern  induced  a  large 
party  of  Galicians,  who  were  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  best  methods  of 
permanent  agriculture,  to  take  up  home- 
steads in  the  Dauphin  district  and 
demonstrate  the  all-round  capabilities  of 
the  country.  That  experiment  was 
successful ;  and,  as  the  lines  of  the  Com- 
pany extended,  a  consistent  policy  was 
followed  in  encouraging  agriculturists 
possessing  the  qualifications  of  thorough- 
ness and  thrift  to  settle  along  the  railway. 
Aliens  from  many  lands,  with  hope 
sharpened  by  the  wonderful  successes  of 
many  of  their  own  countrymen,  have 
sought  a  new  prosperity  in  Canadian 
Northern  territories.  Their  enthusiastic 
labour  has  been  amply  rewarded,  and 
to-day  a  state  of  contentment  prevails 
throughout  the  country.  As  the  men 
of  Britain  and  our  cousins  from  the 
United  States  of  America  have  proved 
Canada  to  be  a  land  of  wonderful  fulfil- 
ment, so  the  men  of  Denmark,  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  regions  of  Soutliern 
Europe,  and  even  from  far-off  Iceland, 
have  found  in  the  Dominion  the  place 
where  work  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
succeed  may  be  readily  capitalized  into  a 
state  of  independence.  During  the  last 
eighteen  years  these  many  representatives 
of  other  lands  have  dropped  the 
bitternesses  of  former  years.  They  have 
broadened  and  developed  into  citizens  of 
Canada,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  to-day 
their  children,  educated  and  possessing 
the  advantages  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
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civilization,   know    the    Dominion  as  their 
only  home. 

The  opening  up  to  settlement  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  was  the 
commencement  of  a  period  of  extensive 
colonization.  Nature  had  provided  its 
fertility.  The  Canadian  Northern  demon- 
strated its  existence  by  making  the 
country  accessible  and  by  placing  on 
the  land  settlers  who,  by  actual  crop 
production,  proved  the  falsity  of  charges 
spread  broadcast  as  to  the  unfitness  of 
the  climate  and  soil  for  permanent 
agriculture.  The  opening  up  of  the  valley 
of  that  mighty  river,  which  traverses  the 
breadth  of  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  constituted 
the  first  comprehensive  attempt  towards 
so-called  northern  colonization.  The 
Canadian  Northern  main  line  constructed 
through  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  was  the  most 
northerly  main  line  in  Canada.  It  still 
is.  But  while  the  southern  prairie  regions 
have  been  in  nowise  neglected  by  the 
Company,  its  lines  have  been  continually 
extended  to  the  north,  and  the  present  finds 
the  railway  splendidly  located  throughout 
the  vast  areas  which  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  practice  of  diversified  farming.  The 
result  is  manifested  in  returns  which  show 
that  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the 
crops  of  Western  Canada  is  being  mar- 
keted by  Canadian  Northern  lines,  while 
animal  husbandry  gives  every  evidence 
of  healthy  expansion. 

Similar  possibilities  are  daily  becoming 
more  apparent  in  the  opening  up  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  great  clay 
belt  in  the  province  of  Ontario  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  transcontinental  line 
between  the  east  and  the  west  of  Canada. 
That  great  rich  area,  hitherto  inaccessible 
owing  to  lack  of  essential  transportation 
facilities,  is  attracting  a  widespread 
interest.  The  portion  served  by  the 
Company  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  country  lying  between  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  in  the  older  section  of  the  province. 
The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Manitoba. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  pulp-wood  and  other 
timber  to  guarantee  an  early  monetary 
return  to  the  settlers,  together  with 
abundant  fuel  and  the  materials  out  of 
which  homes  and  other  buildings  may  be 
constructed.  A  number  of  rapid-flowing 
rivers  provide  the  means  of  power 
development  to  expedite  progress.  Com- 
petent engineers   have  estimated  tliat  tlie 
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tcrrilory  will  sustain  .i  population  of  more 
than  3,000,000.  The  Company  is  content- 
pl.itin.t;  .in  adequate  plan  of  colonization, 
wliile  the  liovernnient  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  itself  have  been  ilcvotinj;  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  same  end.  In 
essence  the  opportunities  of  settlenient 
li.ive  been  already  demonstrated  in  the 
more  familiar  eastern  portions  of  this 
repon,  for  the  problems  solved  there  are 
essentially  the  s;ime  as  those  to  the  west. 
.'Mtogether  this  section  of  Canada  bids 
fair  to  rank  among  the  mo>t  productive 
arcis  of  the  Dominion. 

In  that  great  area  known  as  the  I'cace 
River  country,  lying  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  city  of  Kdmonton,  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway  was  again  the 
pioneer  rail  transportation  agent.  By 
constructing  a  line  of  railway,  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  in  length,  from  Kdmonton 
to  .Athabasca  Landing,  it  gave  the  settlers 
pouring  into  that  portion  of  Northern 
Alberta  immediate  connection  with  the 
water  transportation  services  on  the 
.Athabasca  Kiver,  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and 
connecting  waterways,  obviating  to  a  great 
extent  the  necessity  of  wagon  travel. 
Another   line   traverses    the   country   in   a 


north-westerly  direction  from  lulmonlon, 
and  that  line  may  in  time  develop  nilo  the 
shortest  route  between  the  prairies  and  the 
northern  Ihilish  Columbi.i  ports.  Oilier 
lines  of  railway  have  followeil  the  lead 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  in  building  to 
the  I'eace  Kiver  country,  and  as  a  result 
the  southern  sections  no  longer  constitute 
the  frontier,  and  settlement  is  constantly 
reaching  out  to  the  norlliward.  This  rich 
section  of  country  was  opened  up  in  the 
construction  of  the  direct  line  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  between  the  cities  of 
Prince  Albert  and  North  Hatlleford  in 
the  province  of  Saskalcliewan.  Another 
of  the  Company's  lines  is  extending  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  from  the  latter 
city  towards  tlie  Peace  Kiver  country  in 
Alberta. 

The  adaptability  of  llie  territory  served 
has  resulted  in  a  rush  of  settlement 
predominantly  Knglish-speaking,  and  its 
thorough  development  is  consequently 
assured.  Kast  of  Prince  .Albert  a  Canadian 
Northern  line  is  operating  through  the 
fertile,  well-watered  rolling  lands  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Manitoba  to  Lake  Winni- 
pegosis,  where  it  turns  to  the  south  to 
reach     Winnipeg.      From     Ih.at     line  ^  at 


Hudson    It.iy   Junction   in   Saskatcluw.iii 
a  br.iiK'h  li.is  been  constructed  to  l.i-  I'.is 
in   M.Mutiib.i,  llie   point   of   origin    for    llu- 
railway  the  C.inadian  (iovernment  is  con 
structing    to    Hudson    May.     The   (.ounliy 
served    by   the  Company  is  pre-eminenllv 
suited  to  mixed  farming,  and  is  altracliti^ 
a    steadilv    increasing    ai my    of    practie.il 
agriculturists.     The   Pacilic  section  dI'   Ihi- 
Canadian    Norllurn    lrausconlinenl.il    In 
tween   l-Mmonton  and  Vancouver  selves  a 
country    previou>Iy   without   rail    transpor- 
tation of  any  kind,  from  Tele  Jaune  C.iche 
to  Kamloops  in   ISritish  Columbia. 

While  dating  its  birth  in  iSt/i,  llu- 
Canadian  Northern  Kailway  makes  no 
attempt  to  claim  the  credit  for  the  years 
of  prosperity  which  followed  its  projection 
into  Canadian  transportation  affairs,  liut 
it  cannot  be  denied  thai  the  progress  of 
those  good  years  was  due  in  measurable 
proportion  to  the  Company's  enterprise 
and  its  policy  of  opening  up  hillicrto 
unavailable  land  to  settlement  and  n.itur.il 
resources  to  development.  That  work  is 
.still  going  on  and  is  likely  to  continue  for 
many  years  to  come,  for  Canadian  railway 
expansion  is  in  nowise  approaching 
completion. 
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Intercolonial  Railway 
■  •  'T^H.AT  the  General  Goverimicnt  shall 

-*■  secure  without  delay  the  completion 
of  the  Intercolonial  Kailw.ay  fiom  Riviere 
du  Loup  through  New  Brunswick  to  Truro 
in  Nova  Scotia." 

Thus  read  the  68th  of  the  resolutions 
forming  the  basis  of  the  Arlicles  of  Con- 
federation subsequently  incorporated  in 
an  Imperial  Act.  The  British  North 
America  Act  uniting  the  provinces  in 
one  Dominion  received  the  Roval  sanc- 
tion on  March  29,  1867,  and  came  into 
force  July  ist  the  same  year. 

On  April  12,  1867,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  passed  a  second  Bill  in  the 
interests  of  Canada  entilled,  "  An  Act 
authorizing  a  guarantee  of  interest  on  a 
loan  to  be  raised  by  Canada,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  connecting  Quebec 
and   Halifa.\."     Cndtr  this  Bill  the  funds. 


to  the  extent  of  _{J3,oo3,ooo  sterling,  for 
tlie  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  were  provided. 

A  week  had  not  elapsed  after  the  date 
of  L'nion  before  the  Engineer-in-Chief, 
Mr.,  now  Sir  Sanford,  I-leming.  received 
instructions  from  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  to  proceed  with  the  surveys  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  best  route.  '1  he  choice 
of  the  latter  gave  rise  to  some  con  trovers)-, 
some  people  holding  that  a  northern  route 
via  the  Baic  des  Chaleurs  would  prove  the 
most  valuable,  others  preferring  a  central 
route,  and  a  third  party  advocating  a 
frontier  route  by  the  valley  of  the  River 
St.  John,  which  for  a  great  length  would 
be  close  to  the  boundar)'  between  New 
Brunswick  and  the  state  of  Maine. 
"  That  the  route  by  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs 
was  held  to  be  the  only  line  which 
provides    for      the     national     objects    in- 


volved  in  tlie  unckrtakiiig,"  was  the  final 
decision. 

Such  is  a  brief  historical  outline  of  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railwa)'.  The  inception  of  a  line  of 
railway  from  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  occurred  some 
tliirt3'-five  years  prior  to  Confederation. 
Provincial  Governments,  commercial 
bodies,  military  authorities,  were  all  in 
favour  of  connecting  what  was  then  known 
as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces  by  rail.  Surveys  were 
made,  but  the  funds  to  carry  out  such  a 
project  could  not  be  obtained.  Con- 
federation gave  the  impetus  to  the 
enterprise. 

Prior  to  1867  the  Lower  Provinces  had 
built  railways  within  their  own  boundaries 
and  witli  their  own  lesources.  Nova 
Scotia  had  opened  a  line  from  Halifax  to 
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Tiuio  in  185S  and  Trnro  to  Picton 
Landing  a  few  years  later  ;  in  \evv 
Hrunswick  a  route  from  St.  John  to  Shediac 
was  establisiied  in  1S60.  Tiie  line  from 
Painsec  Junction  connecting  New  Bruns- 
wick vvitli  Nova  Scotia  at  Truro  together 
with  the  Government  Railways  of  those 
two  provinces  were,  on  November  9.  1S72, 
consohdatcd  under  tlie  name  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  and  on  Mondav, 
November  11,  1S72,  there  was  established 
the  through  all-rail  line  between  St.  John 
and  Halifax. 

(iradually  other  sections  were  opened. 
In  1874  Riviere  du  Loup  and  Ste  Flavic, 
86  miles  apart,  were  connected,  while  two 
years  later,  in  1S76,  this  section  was 
extended  from  Ste  Flavie  to  Moncton, 
a  distance  of  296  miles.  In  1S79  the 
Federal  Government  purchased  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company's  line  from 
Riviere  du  Loup  and  Hadlow  to  beyond 
Levis,  a  distance  of  126  miles,  and  in  18S4 
took  over  from  the  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia  a  line,  80  miles  in  length,  between 
New  Glasgow  and  Mulgrave.  The  latter 
was  built  by  the  Halifax  and  Cape  Breton 
Railway  Company.  The  section  between 
New  Glasgow  and  Antigonish,  40  miles 
in  length,  was  first  operated  in  September 
1879,  and  that  between  Antigonish  and 
tlie  Strait  of  Canso,  of  the  same  length, 
in  December  1880.  The  Government 
of  Nova  Scotia  purchased  the  line  in 
1883. 

On  November  24,  1890,  50  miles  of 
line  connecting  Sydney,  North  Sydney, 
and  Grand  Narrows  were  opened,  and 
in  January  1891  communication  was 
established  between  Grand  Narrows  and 
Point  Tupper,  a  distance  of  46  miles.  In 
1898  there  was  leased  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company  the  line  from 
Ste  Rosalie  to  Montreal,  some  38  miles 
in  length,  and  the  same  year  131  miles 
of  line  connecting  Ste  Rosalie  with  the 
western  bank  of  the  Chaudiere  River 
were  leased  from  the  Drummond  Counties 
Railway  Company  and  later  purchased 
from  them. 

In  this  way  the  main  line  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  was  extended  from 
Montreal  to  Halifax,  N.S.,  Moncton  to  St. 
John,  N.B.,  and  Truro  to  Sydney,  N.S. 

Branch  lines  were  opened  or  acquired 
as  follows  : — 

June  25,  1884.  —  Dalliousie  Branch, 
between  Dalhousic  Junction  and  Dalhousie, 
7  miles. 


July  2r,  1884.— St.  Charles  Branch, 
belwjcn  St.  Charles  Junction  and  Point 
Levis,   15  miles. 

January  6,  18S5. — Dartmouth  Branch, 
between  Richmond  and  Dartmouth,  5 
miles. 

December  i,  1886.  — Indiantown  Branch, 
between  Derby  Junction  and  Indiantown, 

13  miles. 

November  28,  1887.  —  Pictou  Town 
Branch,    between     Stellarton    and    Pictou, 

14  miles. 

Of  this  branch,  3  miles  from  Stellarton 
to  Wcstville  were  purchased  from  the 
Acadia  Coal  Company,  2  miles  from 
Westville  to  Middle  River  were  purchased 
from  tlie  Nova  Scotia  Coal  Company,  and 
the  balance,  9  miles  from  Middle  River 
to  Pictou  constructed  by  the  Government. 

July  15,  1890. — Oxford  and  New  Glasgow 
Division,  between  Oxford  Junction  and 
ISrown's  Point,  including  the  Pugwash 
Branch,  72  miles. 

October  i,  1904. — Fredericton  Division, 
between  Fredericton  and  LoggieviUe,  129 
miles. 

April  19,  1903.— Bridge  across  St.  John 
River,  Fredericton  to  Marysville,  trans- 
ferred. 

August  1903.  —  Riviere  Quelle  Wliarf 
Branch,  between  Riviere  Quelle  junction 
and   Riviere  Quelle  Wharf,  6'2  miles. 

September  iS,  1911. — Sunny  Brae  Branch, 
between  Ferrona  Junction  and  Sunny 
Brae,  i2'52  miles. 

In  addition,  the  Sydney  Mines  Division, 
between  George's  River  and  Sydney  Mines, 
a  distance  of  gi  miles,  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  traflic. 

With  its  main  line  and  the  branches 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
tlie  Intercolonial  Railway  has  a  total 
mileage  of  1,483-67  miles. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Railway 

Prince  Edward  Island  did  not  enter 
into  Confederation  until  July  i,  1873, 
and  bv  the  resolutions  forming  the  basis 
of  Union  it  was  provided  that  "  the 
railways  under  contract  and  in  the  course 
of  construction  for  the  Government  of 
Canada  shall  become  the  property  of 
Canada." 

The  railway  is  constructed  on  the  3  ft. 
6  in.  narrow  gauge. 

.Authority  was  given,  October  13,  1875, 
for  a  settlement  to  be  made  with  the 
contractors,  the  mileage  at  that  time 
being : — 
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Cascumpec  to  Georgetown  146-2  miles 

Tignish  to  .Alberton  ...         ...       i3'3     ,, 

Mount  Stewart  to  .Souris    ...       39-0     „ 


i98'5  miles 

The  present  mileage  is  : — 
Tignish   to   Souris     ...         ...      ifij'S  miles 

Kmerald    Junction   to    Cape 

Traverse       ir8       „ 

Royal    Junction     to    Murray 


Harbour 


5''''8      .. 


Mt.  Stewart  Junction  to 
Georgetown  ...         ...       24-4       „ 

Montague  Junction  to  Mon- 
tague... ...  ...  ...  6'2       „ 

Harmony  Junction  to  Elmira         9-9 

2746  miles. 

The  total  length  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways  therefore  is  1,75827 
miles. 

Being  the  only  all-Canadian  route  to 
the  Atlantic — the  ocean  highway  between 
Canada  and  Europe — the  Intercolonial 
Railway  holds  a  strategic  position  of  gre.at 
value.  Starting  from  the  Bonaventure 
Union  Depot  at  Montreal,  crossing  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  means  of  the  Victoria 
Jubilee  Bridge,  and  passing  through  the 
flourishing  towns  of  St.  Hyacinthe  and 
Drummondville,  the  Intercolonial  takes  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  Levis 
opposite  Quebec — the  ancient  capital. 
Approaching  Levis,  the  harbour  and  river 
are  seen  to  be  dotted  with  every  kind  of 
craft.  The  eve  beholds  the  historic 
heights  at  SiUery,  beyond  which  are  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  and  the  grand  old 
city  of  Quebec  itself. 

From  Levis  and  following  the  south 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  Inter- 
colonial makes  its  way  among  picturesque 
French-Canadian  villages  to  the  well- 
known  summer  resorts  of  Murray  Bay 
(via  Riviere  Quelle  Wharf  and  Steamer), 
Riviere  du  Loup,  Cacouna,  Bic,  Rimouski, 
Metis.  Beyond  these  it  traverses  the 
beautiful  Matapedia  Valley  and  enters 
the  great  salmon-  and  trout  -  fishing 
country.  This  includes  the  Matapedia 
and  other  streams  in  Quebec  as  well  as 
the  Cascapedia  and  other  noted  rivers 
in  Gaspe,  with  the  famed  Restigouche, 
Nepisiquit,  and  Miramichi  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. From  the  important  lumbering 
and  sporting  centre  of  Campbellton  the 
railway  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  Bale 
des  Chaleurs,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  wonderful  haven  is  seen  tlie  Gaspe 
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Peninsula,  tlu-  l.uul  of  bold  and  impressive 
scenery. 

On  the  New  Uiiinswick  side  such  places 
as  IValhousie  and  Hatluirst  have  much  to 
attract  the  tourist.  Further  on  are  the 
nourishing*  towns  of  Newcastle  and 
Chatham.  From  any  of  these  towns  tlie 
great  moose  hunting  and  l^g  jjame 
country  of  New  Hrunswick — the  linest 
hunting  in  Kastern  Canada — may  be 
reached. 

From  Challiam  the  Fredericlon  division 
of  the  Intercolonial  runs  through  the 
famous  Miramichi  country  to  Fredericlon, 
the  beautiful  capital  of  tlie  province  of 
New  Brunswick  on  the  River  St.  John, 
and  along  this  line  is  wonderful  scenery 
and  every  opportunity  for  good  sport. 
.\t  Moncton,  ."dmost  half-way  between 
Campbellton  and  Halifax,  are  the  shops 
and  general  offices  of  the  railw.iy.  .\t 
this  point,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Petitcodiac 
River,  the  famous  tidal  phenomenon 
known  as  the  "  Bore "  may  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  at  any  other  point 
in  the  B.iy  of  Fundy.  Moncton  is  also 
the  centre  of  immense  gas,  oil,  and  shale 
fields.  The  gas  is  in  general  use  in  the 
factories  and  stores  for  lighting  purposes, 
while  the  majority  of  the  residences 
h.ive  it  installed  for  heating  and  domestic 
purfKJses.  The  Intercolonial  alone  re- 
quires 1.500.000  cub.  ft.  per  dav  for  the 
shops  and  offices. 

During  the  summer  a  fast  and  finely 
appointed  steamer  makes  dailv  trips  e.ich 
w.iy  between  Point  du  Chcne  (the  terminus 
of  a  branch,  iq  miles  from  Moncton)  and 
Summersidc,  connecting  with  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  R.iilway.  which  traverses 
the  island  from  end  to  end. 

Of  the  island  itself,  no  brief  mention 
can  give  an  adequate  idea.  It  is  rich  in 
all  that  pertains  to  agriculture,  and  to 
the  summer  visitor  is  an  ideal  place  for 
refreshment  and  rest.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  surf  bathing,  trout  fishing,  and 
sea-fowl  shooting  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
island.  In  the  winter  months,  after  the 
close  of  navigation,  Government  boats 
ply  between  Pictou  and  Cliarlottctown 
or  Georgetown.  A  ferry  service  will 
shortly  be  inaugurated  between  the  two 
nearest  points  of  land  on  the  island  and 
mainland  —  Cape  Traverse  and  Cape 
Tormentine — and  will  be  operated  the 
year  round. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  new  and 
important     industry    on    Prince     Edward 


Island — the  raising  of  silver  .mil  black 
foxes  so  highly  valued  for  their  fui.  So 
large  is  the  demand  for  the  pells  and  llie 
young  for  breeding,  purposes  lh.it  a 
lunnber  of  fortunes  Imve  I'l-rn  m.ule,  and 
the  prospects  fur  prolit.iblv  devilopnienl 
are  very  bright. 

West  from  Moncton  the  Intercolonial 
Railw.iy  runs  through  a  flourishing  and 
well-settled  country  to  St.  John,  the 
commercial  capital  of  New  Brunswick 
anil  a  seaport  from  which  a  large  trans- 
atlantic trade  in  western  products  is 
carried  on  during  the  winter.  Here  may 
be  seen  that  other  tidal  phenomenon 
wliich  yearly  attracts  thousands  of  tourists, 
the  Reversing  Falls  of  the  St.  John  River. 
The  sunnner  climate  of  St.  John  is  de- 
lightfully cool  and  the  city  has  many 
attractions.  A  river  trip  as  far  as 
Fredericlon  reveals  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  of  its  kind  in  .Vnierica. 

South  from  Moncton  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  passes  through  a  line  farming 
country.  Sackvillc,  a  university  and 
manufacturing  town  ;  .Vmherst,  one  of 
the  busiest  towns  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  with  many  extensive  and 
varied  industries  ;  the  beautilul  Went- 
worth  Valley  ;  and  Truro,  with  its  natural 
park  and  numerous  manufacturies,  are 
passed  en  route  to  Halifax,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax 
was  known  to  the  world  until  recently 
as  the  chief  F.iitisli  North  America 
Militarv  and  Naval  Station.  I'nder  the 
new  plan  of  defence  Halifax  is  garrisoned 
by  Canadian  troops  instead  of  British 
regulars,  and  ships  of  the  Canadian  Naval 
Service  make  this  their  headquarters. 
Halifax  is  rapidlj'  gaining  in  commercial 
strength.  Millions  of  dollars  are  now 
being  spent  on  its  docks  and  railway 
terminals,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  will  have  one  of  the  finest 
and  best -equipped  harbours  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  With  sniroundings  of 
singular  beautv  and  a  glorious  clim.itf,  the 
attractions  for  the  tourist  are  manifold. 
Man)'  charming  points  of  interest  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  there  are 
manj'  opportunities  for  the  sportsman 
and  the  pleasure-seeker. 

Running  easterly  from  Truro  is  the 
section  of  the  Intercolonial  which  affords 
communication  with  Pictou,  where  steamer 
connections  can  be  made  for  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Stellarton,  New  Glasgow, 
and  Mulgrave,  where  a  car  ferry,  the 
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s.s.  .SV11//11,  crosses  the  Sti.iil  of  Canso 
to  Point  Tupper. 

TheiKi-  the  line  passes  through  the 
luMUtiful  Cape  Breton  section  of  Nov.i 
Scotia  to  the  Sydneys,  the  great  nichi  in.il 
centre  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  1.a>\ 
year  the  mines  in  this  vicinity  produced 
some  f),5<xi,tHKi  tons  of  coal,  and  a  huge 
steel-manufacturing  plant  is  working  a! 
high  pressinc  to  copi-  wilh  its  oidirs. 
From  Sydney  the  historic  l.ouislKuiig 
is  easily  reached  by  rail,  and  from  Xoilh 
Sydney  a  fast  steamer  makes  daily  trips 
to  Newfoundland.  Steamers  nm  from 
here  to  St.  I'iciie,  Miqiiilon,  and  other 
points. 

The  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton  is 
becoming  year  by  year  better  recognized 
as  an  idi-.il  land  for  tlie  toinist.  II  imisl 
be  seen  lo  be  enjoyed. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  March 
31,  1912,  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  amounted  to  :  — 

Locomotives    ...        ...        ...        ...  392 

Cars  for  passenger  equipment         ...  466 

Cars  for  freight  equipment '2,193 

Snow  ploughs ...         ...         ...         ...  119 

Steam  cranes   ...         ...         ...         ...  15 

I'rnice   Kdward   Island   Railway  : — 

Locomotives        31 

Cars  for  passenger  cquipnieiil  ...         ...  61 

Cars  for  freight  eiiuipment       ...         ...  522 

Snow  ploughs,  etc.          ...         ...         ...  39 

Tile  ei|uipiiK-nt  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways  is  thoroughly 
modern  and  is  kept  in  excellent  condition. 
The  principal  workshops,  situated  al 
Moncton,  cover  an  area  of  over  20 
acres  and  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
machinery  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  locomotives  and  the  various  types  of 
passenger  and  freight  cars.  Over  10,000 
employees  arc  on  the  Canadian  Government 
Railways'  pav-roll,  and  more  than  $7,ooo,<xx) 
are  annually  disbursed  in  wages. 

Two  through  trains,  the  "Ocean  Limited" 
and  the  "  Maritime  Express,"  leave  Bona- 
venturc  I'nion  Depot,  Montreal, daily  except 
Saturday,  for  Quebec,  Moncton,  St.  John, 
and  Halifax,  and  meet  connections  for  the 
Sydneys,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New- 
foundland. A  glance  at  the  passenger 
time-table  will  show  that  excellent  service 
is  also  maintained  for  local  traffic.  In 
fact,  for  frequency  of  trains  and  the  speed 
at  which    they  travel  — in    proportion    to 
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llic  population  served  —  it  is  prolubly 
unsurpassed  in  America. 

The  interests  of  shippers  of  jjoods  to 
and  from  the  Maritime  I'rovinccs  are 
well  served.  Throuf;li  fast  frcijihls  are 
run  daily  K-tween  Montreal  and  llalifaN. 
and  daily  e.\cept  Sunday  between  Truro 
and  Sydney,  while  numerous  way  freij^hls 
provide  .idet|uatc  service  for  loc.il  shippers. 
In  (his  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
th.it  there  is  a  continued  increase  of  freight 
business  on  the  Intercolonial,  which  speaks 
eloi)uently  of  the  improved  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  for  there 
could  not  be  a  more  reliable  sii»n  of 
business  stimulation  than  the  fact  that  the 
railways  are  ta.\ed  to  their  utmost  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  movement  of  all 
the  freisiht  traffic  that  is  olTering. 

The  past  few  years  h.avc  witnessed  a 
very  healthy  growth  in  the  number  of 
industries.  So  great  has  this  been  in  fact 
that  only  those  who  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  such  matters  can  realize  the 
extent  of  the  industrial  awakening. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  stride 
in  the  shipment  of  manufactured  goods  to 
the  more  populous  centres  of  the  West. 
The  enormous  output  of  the  steel  industries 
is  an  important  factor  in  this  connection. 
The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  "  sea 
food "  is  proving  an  additional  source  of 
revenue. 

In  days  gone  by  practically  tlic  whole 
of  the  lumber  output  was  exported  by 
sailing  vessels,  and  in  later  years  bv  tramp 
steamers,  the  market  being  principally  in 
Great  Britain.  Now  large  shipments  are 
made  by  rail  to  Montrc.il  and  to  points  in 
Western  Canada,  while  a  good  deal  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  cut  is  exported  to  the  New 
England  States. 

Maritime  Province  fruits  too  are  going 
westward  by  rail,  Xova  Scotia  apples,  on 
account  of  their  distinctive  Havour,  being 
specially  popular.  A  few  years  ago  a 
western  market  for  Maritime  fruits  was 
undreamed  ol,  and  even  to-day  it  seems 
like  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle."  But 
special  care  has  developed  the  business, 
which  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  becomes  greater  in  the 
ever-growing  West. 

In  the  winter  months  enormous  ship- 
ments of  Manitoba  and  Canadian  North- 
west wheat  are  made  from  the  terminals 
at  St.  John  and  Halifax,  and  exports  of 
all  classes  of  Canadian  products  pass 
througli  the   Atlantic  gateways.     In  order 


to  cope  with  this  increased  traflic  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  is  spending  millions 
on  harbour  improvements  at  Il.ilil.ix  and 
St.  John. 

The  industries  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
require  a  lot  of  raw  material,  and  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  western  manu- 
f.utured  products  involving  increased 
freight  from  that  direction.  Newfoinulland 
and  Canada  are  rapidly  increasing  llu  ii 
interch.mge  of  business,  and  a  goodly  share 
of  this  trafl'ic  finds  its  way  over  the 
Intercolonial. 

The  statistics  given  below  show  the 
development  of  the  Canadian  (iovernmcnt 
Kailw.ivs'  tralhc  during  the  past  ten 
veil-;  -^ 


Freight  earnings...  83,46o,o<)o  87,1X5,171 

Freight  tonnage ...  :;,46i,i()7  4,656,817 

Passenger  earniiig>  81,856,027  8_?,  170,588 

Passengers  carried  2,370,974  3.704,62(> 

Train  miles          ...  6,341,779  7,754,a)i 

Car  mile.-igc          ...  76,632,892  104,273881 


Another  feature  that  is  contributing  to 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  that  more  attention  is  being 
paid  by  the  Federal  and  Local  Govern- 
ments to  attracting  immigration  to  Eastern 
Canada.  While  the  number  induced  to 
make  their  homes  here  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  those  who 
settle  in  Western  Canada,  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
climate,  lands,  timber,  agricultural  and 
industrial  possibilities,  dairying,  fruit  and 
cattle  raising,  social  conditions  and  educa- 
tional facilities,  liunting  and  fishing,  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  are  better  known, 
thousands  with  moderate  means  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  awaiting 
them. 

The  management  of  the  Canadiaji 
Government  Railways  is  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  which 
ofl'ice  is  at  present  tilled  by  the  Hon. 
Frank  Cochrane.  In  May  up^)  a  new 
system  was  inaugurated,  by  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Canadian  Government 
Railways  Managing  Board,"  consisting  of 
five  members :  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals  ;  an  Assistant  Chair- 
man ;  the  General  Superintendent,  in 
charge  of  operation,  maintenance, 
engineering,  and  accounts  ;  the  General 
Traffic  Manager,  in  charge  of  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  ;  and  the  General  Solicitor. 
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The  Ho.ird,  however,  has  been  abolished, 
and  on  May  15,  i()i3,  the  general  manage- 
iiu-nt  of  the  Cmadian  Government  K'ailways 
w.is  pl.iced  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  l-".  P. 
Gutelius,  as  was  also  the  National  Trans- 
continental Railway  in  New  Brunswick 
Irom  Moncton  to  hklinundston. 

The  oHices  for  the  gener.il  admiiiislialioii 
of  the  r.iilways  are  in  Moncton,  N.B. 

l'".isl  through  freight  and  passenger 
expresses  are  the  connecting  links  between 
ICastern  and  Western  Canada,  ami  by  llu' 
operation  of  these  traflic  is  developing 
steadily  in  the  way  foreseen  by  those  who, 
over  a  generation  .ago,  moulded  logellKi 
the  scattered  provinces  of  British  Norih 
America,  The  iMiprovemcnt  of  traffic 
conditions  on  llu-  Intercolonial  Railway 
is  most  satisfactory  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  country  is  best  served  by  its  being 
iiiainlainLcl  as  a  Government  road,  for  with 
the  line  earning  a  substantial  surplus  over 
operating  expenses,  a  surplus  which  is  not 
going  into  dividends,  but  is  being  ex- 
pended on  improvements  and  addition  to 
equipment,  the  people  of  Canada  will  more 
readily  see  the  advantages  of  having  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  a  line  that  is  the 
property  of  the  people  and  run  for  their 
benelit.  It  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
Government  ownership  that  the  profits 
shall  go  back  to  the  people  in  improved 
service,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  Government  Railways  are 
devoted. 

Hudson  Bay  Railway 

The  Canadian  GovcniiiRiit's  railway 
operations  in  the  West  arc  confined  to  lliu 
Hudson  Bay  Railway,  which  is  being 
built  from  Le  Pas,  on  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  to  Port  Nelson  on 
Hudson  Bay.  As  the  crow  flies,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  terminals  is  412 
miles  ;  the  completed  line  will  measure  418 
miles,  tlie  detours  necessitated  being  few 
and  far  between. 

Tlie  principal  motive  for  the  construction 
of  this  line  was  to  provide  an  alternative 
route  by  which  the  grain  of  the  West  may 
reach  tiie  markets  of  the  East  and  Europe. 
Under  existing  conditions  the  ever-in- 
creasing volume  of  wheat  grown  on  the 
prairies  and  shipped  to  the  East,  results 
every  year  in  considerable  congestion  of 
the  railroads  between  the  prairies  and  tlie 
Great  Lakes.  Delays  are  frequent,  and 
consequently  both  farmers  and  merchants 
received  with  enthusiasm  a  project  which 
was  calculated  to  relieve  the  strain.     Apart 


RAILWAYS 


from  this,  however,  the  advantages  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  route  become  more  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  grain  shipped, 
as  at  present,  via  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William,  and  from  thence  by  ship  to 
rail  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  is  handled  at  least  twice  and 
sometimes  three  times  in  transit. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  route  lies 
in  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the 
safety  of  navigation  in  Hudson  Strait 
during  certain  months  of  the  vcar,  an 
uncertainty  which,  it  is  feared,  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  underwriting  charges 
exceedingly     high.     The     argument     that 


Hudson  Bay  is  frozen  over  for  six  months 
of  the  year  is  only  potent  when  the  route  is 
considered  as  competitive  with  that  via 
Vancouver  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  choice  of  a  northern  terminus 
offered  some  difficulty  at  first,  opinion 
being  divided  between  Port  Nelson  and 
Fort  Churchill.  A  careful  survey,  however, 
showed  that  while  grades,  curvature,  and 
cost  of  construction  per  mile  would 
be  approximately  the  same  whichever 
terminus  was  chosen,  the  route  to  Port 
Xelson  was  some  miles  shorter,  and  that 
place  was  accordingly  selected. 

A  Government  report  estimates  that  the 


traffic  upon  this  road  will  eventually 
amount  to  3,00a  trains  per  annum,  1,800 
running  towards  the  bay  and  1,200 
returning.  Another  estimate,  solely 
concerned  with  the  grain  traffic,  may 
well  be  quoted.  In  this  instance,  during 
a  limited  space  of  time  amounting  to  30 
days,  16  trains  per  diem  are  allowed,  each 
train  carrying  4,000  tons.  Whether  this 
heavy  total  will  be  reached  or  not,  however, 
is  problematical ;  it  is  not  likely  to  prove 
easy  to  secure  shipping  to  handle  so  much 
grain  between  the  time  when  the  crop 
matuies  and  the  freezing  over  of  Hudson 
Strait. 


SPECIMEN    OF    THE    OLD    TRESTLE-BRIDGE. 
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WHKAT,    ALBEKTA. 


STATISTICS 


AREA 

H  K  Dominion  of 
Canada,  extending 
westward  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  northward  from 
the  United  States 
boundary  into  the 
Arctic  Circle,  embraces  a  total  area 
computed  at  3,729,665  square  miles.  This 
area  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  and  the 
Yukon  and  Xorth-West  Territories.  The 
area  of  the  latter  are  : — 


Square 
Miles. 


Alberta        

•       255,285 

British  Columbia 

35S>855 

Manitoba 

■       251,832 

New  Brunswick 

■         27,985 

North-West  Territories  .. 

.    1,242.224 

Nova  Scotia           

21,428 

Ontario       

407,262 

Prince  Edward  Island   .. 

2,184 

yuebec 

Saskatchewan 

Yukon 


Square 
Miles. 

706,834 
251,700 
207,076 


Of  the  total  area,  125,755  square  miles 
consist  of  water,  tlie  principal  lakes 
being  those  forming,  wilh  tlie  aid  of 
canals  and  rivers,  a  continuous  waterway 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Fort 
William  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  dimensions  of  tliesc  lakes  are  : — 


(he     reader     is     referred    to    the    special 
article  dealing  with  that  subject. 

VITAL   STATISTICS 

In  ('anada  tlic  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  is  under  provincial 
control,  and  at  present  divergent  methods, 
with,  in  certain  provinces,  entire  lack 
of  statistics,  render  impossible  the 
deduction  for  any  series  of  years  of 
annual  birth-,  marriage-  and  death-rates 
for  (he  Dominion  as  a  whole.  In  Nova 
Scotia     (he     publica(ion     of     annual     vi(al 


Length. 


Superior 
Michigan 
Huron 
P>ie   ... 
On(ario 


Miles. 

354 
316 
207 
239 
193 


Breadth. 

Area. 

Mean  Depth 

Miles. 
162 

Square  Miles. 
31,800 

Ft. 

688 

118 
lOI 

59 
53 

22,400 

23,200 

10,000 

7,260 

690 

700 

84 

500 

POPULATION 

For  statistics  relating  to  the  origin  and 
distribution   of  the  population   of  Canada, 
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statistics  has  only  recently  begun,  and 
for  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  no 
returns  of  the  kind  are  vet  available. 


STATISTICS 


Number  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  by  Provinces,  1911. 


Birth-rate 

Marri.ige-rate 

Death-rate 

Excess 
of  Births 

Births. 

per  1. 000 

Marriages. 

per  1,000 

Deaths. 

per  1. 000 

living. 

■   - 

470 

living. 

1,114 

living. 

Deaths. 

Prince  Edward  Island        

1-497 

15-97 

5-01 

11-89 

383 

Nova  Scotia 

12,322 

25-03 

3,004 

6-10 

8,237 

16-73 

4,085 

Quebec          

••  ;      74.475 

37-18 

15.254 

7-6i 

35.904 

17-92 

38.,^7i 

Ontario          

57.235 

22-68 

25,807 

10-23 

34.34' 

13-61 

22,894 

Manitoba 

15,918 

34-93 

5. 1 77 

1 1  ■3d 

5,481 

12  03 

10,437 

Saskatclicwan           

8,745 

17-76 

3.=;ii 

7  13 

2,727 

5-54 

6,018 

Alberta          

8,81:5 

23-52 

3,630 

969 

3,618 

969 

5. 195 

British  Columbia 

5.841 

14-88 

4.509 

11-49 

3,660 

9-32 

2,l8l 

Yukon             

48 

1 

564 

41 

482 

87 

10-22 

-39 

Birth-  .vnd  Death-Ratks  hy  Provinces  with  N.vtural  Increase,  1900-1  and  1911. 


Birth-rale. 

Death-rate. 

Natural  Increase. 

1900-1. 

I9II. 

igoo~i. 

1911. 

1 900- 1. 

I9II. 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia        

Nevi-  Brunswick             

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba              

Saskatchewan  ) 

Alberta    ...       |              

British  Columbia           

Yukon      

21*07 
23-29 

25-98 
36-28 
23-91 
31-07 

31-96 

15-36 

I 

15-97 
25-03 

37-18 
22-68 

5 17-76 ) 

\  23-52  ) 

14-88 

5-64 

11 -50 

II-6I 
1 1 -.54 
18-54 
'5-24 
12-21 

1 1  -90 

9-78 

I 

11-89 
16-73 



17-92 
13-61 
12-03 

1  9-66  J 
9-32 

10-22 

9-57 

11-68 

14-44 
17-74 

8-67 
18-86 

20-o6 

5-58 

X 

4-08 

8-30 

19-26 

9-07 

22-91 

12-22 
13-86 

5-56 
-4-58 

Canada      

27-82 

15-12 

— 

12-70 

— 

Incomplete  returns. 


PRODUCTION 

Estimated  -Values  of  Forest  Products,  191  i  and  1912. 


Variety  of  Timber. 

1911. 

1912. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Lumber,  lath,  and  shingles     . 

82,000,000 

84,000,000 

Firewood            

47,000,000 

50,000,000 

Pulp-wood 

10,000,000 

12,000,000 

Posts  and  Rails 

9,500,000 

10,000,000 

Cross-tries           

.. 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 

Square  timber  exported 

.. 

800,000 

1,900,000 

Cooperage          

1,800,000 

1,700,000 

Poles        

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

Logs  exported 

800,000 

1,100,000 

Tannins^  material 

900,000 

1,000,000 

Round  mining  timber 

.. 

500,000 

600,000 

Miscellaneous  exports  ... 

200,000 

300,000 

Miscellaneous  products 

10,000,000 

10,500,000 

Total 

170,600,000 

182,300,000 
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Total  V.\i  i  i    ok  I'ismkkiks  iiv  I'liovixcKS  ix  tiik  Kiscai.  Years  ii>i8-i2. 


l*tovitlcr». 


Prince  Kd\v:ird  Isl.iiul 

Nov.!  Scotia       

New   ISruiiswick 

(Jucbec 

Uiilarlo 

M.iiiilolvi 
S.«sli.ili:lio\vaii 

AlKrla     

l-tntish  Columbia 
Yukon 


l>oll.ir>. 

i,4")2.'>')5 
7.(>;,j,5;,o 
5.;,i>i.y)4 
2.047.  vjii 

io.',4<)o 
.=;'>-.i '  7 


I>.>ll:irs. 
I, .•578.(12  I 

S.(x>i),S5(i 
i.SSi,Si7 

2,11x1,075 

(lOO.^l/) 

i.Si.7').S 

40. 24^' 
(),46-;,o38 


l)<ill:ir«. 

l)i>ll:ii>. 

DnlluiD. 

i.n)7..^5'' 

1.153,708 

i.i<)f>,3i/i 

8,081,111 

10. 1  l').2\\ 

')..^''7,55o 

4,(176. ',1^ 

■I'.M.Mt 

4,88(1,  i:;7 

1  ,SoS,4  Vi 

i.(hj2,475 

1,8(18,13(1 

-V'77.«'.^ 

2,02(1,12 1 

2,205,43(1 

i,i<'i,i8t 

1,302.771) 

1.1 13,48(1 

17.VS80 

i72,i>o3 

'."^'(■4/' 

82,562 

82,4(k) 

">-!.32.^ 

'"•3M.755 

<J.'^'3.2.1.S 

"3/'77.'-2.=; 

":^  .'•.=;  I 

iiS,3(,5 

111,825 

Total  for  Canada . 


-54W-34') 


25,45 1, o(j4 


2l).(l2l).  1(17 


2').</'5-4.Vi 


34,fifi7,872 


(JrAXTITIKS   AND    VaI.UES    OK    MINERALS    PRODUCED    IX    CAXADA,    I9I  I    AND    I912. 


Dcscriplton. 


Copper 

Gold 

Pig  iron 

Lead 

Nickel 

Silver 

Other  met;illic  products., 


Total       

Less  pig  iron  credited  to  imported  ores. . .       ton 


Total  metallic   ... 


.Asbestos  and  asbestic 

Coal 

Gypsum 

Natural  gas 

Petroleum ... 

Salt 

Cement 

Clay  products 

Lime 

Stone 

Miscellaneous  non 


ton 


hhl. 
ton 
bbl. 

Iiusli. 


metallic 


Total  non-metallic 


Grand  total 


lb. 

55,648,011 

oz. 

47.V159 

ton 

0>7,.S.35 

lb., 

23,784.1,69 

34,098,744 

0/. 

32,559,044 

«75.349 


127,414 
11.323,388 

5^8,383 
29 1 ,092 

gi,582 
5,692,915 

7o33o25 


77.775/'oo 
()07,Cxx) 
1,014,587 
35.7^3.47^ 
44.84'. 542 
3 1. 93 '.7 10 


978,232 


131,260 

14.699,953 

576,498 

243-33'' 

95.0.^3 

7,120,787 

7,99.7,234 


Dollars. 

6,886,998 
9,781,077 
12,307,125 

827,717 
10,229.623 

'7i3.S5.272 
411,332 


.S7.799.M4 
11,693,721 


46,105,423 


2,943,108 
26,467,646 

993.394 
1,917,678 

357.073 
4+3.004 
7,''44.537 
8.359.933 
1. 5 '7.599 
4.328,757 
2,142,842 


57.  "5.57" 


103,220,994 


Doll.irs, 
12,709,311 

12,559443 

14.5.50,999 

'..597.5,54 

13,452,463 

'9425,^56 
982,676 


75.278,102 

14,100.1 13 


61.177,989 


2.979.384 

36,349,299 

1,320,883 

2,311,126 

345.050 

459,582 

9.083,216 

9..343.321 

i,7'7.77i 
4.^>75.8Si 

a-s^.oi? 


71.949.500 


liicrctse  (  +  )  or 

dccrcisc  ( — ) 

in  value. 


Dollars, 

+  5-823,313 
+  2,778,366 
+  2,243,874 

+  769837 
+  3,222.840 
+  2,070,384 

+  571,344 


+  17,478,958 
+  2,406,392 


+  15,072,5^''' 


+  36,276 
+  9,881,653 

+  327,489 

+  393.448 

— 12,023 

+  "'',.578 

+  i,438,'''79 
+983.388 
+200,172 
+347,094 

+  1,221,175 


+  14.833.929 


133,127,489  +29,906,495 
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STATISTICS 


Valuf,  ok  Minkrai.s  PKonucKD  IX  Canada   iiy  Pkovincks  in  thk  Cai.exdau  Ykans  191  i  and   1912. 


Provinces. 


Nova  Scotia  ... 

New  Briinsvviclc 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

North-West  Territories 


Total 


Dollars. 

1.=;. 409-397 
612,830 

9,304717 
42,796,162 

i.79>.772 

636,706 

6,662,673 

21,299,305 

4707,432 


Per  cent,  of  tot.il. 


103,220,994 


i4"93 
o'59 
901 

41-46 

■74 
062 
6-46 
20-63 
4"56 


U)12. 

Value. 

Per  cent,  of  total. 

D.ill.nrs. 

18,843,324 

14-15 

806,584 

06  r 

11,675,682 

8-77 

51.023,134 

3«-33 

2,314,922 

174 

909.934 

0-68 

12,110,960 

9-10 

29.555.323 

22-20 

5,887,626 
i33.i27.4S9 

4'42 

100-00 

Subject  to  revision. 


Statistics  of 

Maxufacturf,s   by   Provinces 

1900,      1905,    AND 

1910. 

Raw  and 

Provinces. 

Est<-iblishments. 

Capital 

Employees. 

Salaries  and  Waj^es. 

Partlv  Mannfnctured 
Mat.n.ils. 

Value  of  Products. 

I<.)0O. 

X,i 

Hollars 

Xo, 

Il.,II.irs. 

D,,ll,iis 

1)..1I.11S. 

Canada 

14,650 

446,916,487 

339,173 

113,249,350 

266.527,858 

481,053,375 

P.K.  Island     

334 

2,081,766 

3,084 

445.998 

1,319,058 

2.326  708 

Nova  Scotia 

1,188 

34,586,416 

23.284 

5,613,571 

13,161,077 

23.592.513 

New  Brunswick 

919 

20.741,170 

22,158 

5,748,99" 

10,814,014 

20,972.470 

Quebec            

4,84s 

142,403,407 

110,329 

36,550,655 

86,679.77() 

i58,287.(,()4 

Ontario            

6.543 

214,972,275 

161.7.57 

56,548,286 

138,230.400 

241,533.486 

Manitoba        

324 

7.5.W.69I 

5.219 

"2,419,549 

7,955. .504 

12,927,439 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan... 

105 

1,689,870 

1,168 

4''\S,763 

1,121.342 

I  ,i)64,9,S7 

British  Columbia      

392 

22,901,892 

11.454 

S.456,538 

7,246,684 

19447.778 

lyo.i. 
Canada 

15.796 

846,585,023 

392,530 

165,100,011 



718,352,603 

P.E.  Island     

z«S 

1,680.541 

2.919 

445,670 

-  — 

1,851,615 

Nova  Scotia    ... 

909 

75,089,191 

24.237 

(),284,.S64 

— 

32.574.323 

New  Brunswick        

628 

26.792,698 

19,426 

6.581,41 1 

— 

22,133,951 

Quebec            

4.96s 

255.479.662 

119,008 

47,160,452 

— 

219,861,648 

Ontario            

7.996 

397,484,705 

189,370 

82,415,520 

— 

367,850,002 

Manitoba         

3S4 

27517,297 

10.333 

5,090,791 

28,155.732 

Saskatchewan            

80 

3.973.07s 

1.444 

721,875 

— 

2,520,172 

.Alberta             

120. 

5. 545.821 

2,045 

1,167,107 

— 

5,116.782 

British  Columbia 

459 

53,022,033 

23.748 

".413.315 

— 

38,288,378 

Canada 

19,218 

1,247,583,609 

515,203 

241,008,416 

601,509,018 

1,165,975,639 

P.K.  Island      

442 

2,013.365 

3,762 

531.0  "7 

i.8i6,,So4 

3,136,470 

Nova  Scotia 

1,480 

79-596,341 

28,795 

10,628,955 

26,058,315 

52,706,184 

New  Brunswick 

1,158 

36,125,012 

24.755 

8.314,212 

18,516,096 

35,422,302 

Quebec            

6.584 

326  94*3,925 

158.207 

69,432,967 

184,374,053 

350,901,656 

Ontario            

8,001 

595.394.608 

238,817 

117,645,784 

297,580.125 

579.810,225 

Manitoba 

439 

47.941.540 

17,325 

10,912,866 

30,499,829 

53,673,609 

Saskatcliewan 

173 

7.019.951 

3.2.50 

1,936,284 

2,747,266 

6,.332,i32 

Alberta            

290 

29,518,346 

6,980 

4.365,661 

9,998,777 

18,788,825 

British  Columbia       

651 

123,027,521 

33.312 

17,240,670 

29.917.7.53 

65,204,236 

939 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY    I.MPRl'SSIONS    Ol     CANADA 


COMMERCE 

ACUKKC.ATK    KXTKKNAI.   TkADK    Ol     CANADA,    KislAl.    YkaKS    1868-11)1^. 


T01..1 

linpoitv. 

Ai:);rc);.ilc 
1  r,.clc  ol 
Ctnacl.1. 

Value  Ivr  cafltii 

K'.il 1 

l-:x|><>rtH  tn 
Iiiip.irlB. 

Export*. 

Import!. 

1             Tul;il 
Trail.-. 

iS<>.^          

|8<H)           

««7''        

57,507.888 
(Ki.474.781 
73.573.4'jo 

73.45i).(.44 
70,415,105 
74,814,330 

131,027,532 
I  v>.889,i)46 
^8,387,829 

17.07 
17.72 
21.29 

?  '1- 
21.78 
20.61 
21.66 

«  .1.. 
38-85 
38.35 
42.95 

Pcrcciil. 

7«-.V 
85-88 

9'8-34 

«S7'         

••^7-'        

1873        

>S74         

•87..        

74.173.618 

82,(i;,i),6<i;? 

8t).7S<),l)22 

.S).;;5i.i)28 
77.886,971) 

l/>.0<)2.l)71 

111,430,527 
128,01 1,281 

128,213.582 

123,070,283 

1 70,266, 58() 
11)4,070,190 
217,801,203 
2"7..A5.5'o 

2lK1.957,262 

2  1 .08 

22.88 

2448 

2336 

20.04 

27.31 
30.96 
34-89 
33-52 
31.66 

48.3.) 

53-74 
59.37 

56.88 

5 '.70 

77' '9 
74-16 
7014 
Uy(n} 
63-29 

1870        

'S77        

1878        

1879        

1880        

80,1/^,435 

7.=5!^75'393 
70.-;23.(>(^)7 

7 1. 4.=; '.2  2,=; 
87,911.458 

93.210,346 

99327.9'>2 
()3.o8i,787 
8i,(/.4,427 
86,489,747 

174,176,781 
175.203,355 
172,405.454 

153.455.''82 
174,401,205 

20.50 
i8a)o 

1944 
17.24 
20.85 

24-75 
22.82 

'9  77 
20.52 

44.10 
-43-6^ 
42.26 
37.01 
41 -.37 

86-86 

76-39 

85-22 

87- '7 
101 -()4 

18S1 

i8Si        

188^        

1884        

1S85        

98,290,823 
102,137.203 
98.085,804 
<)i.40?),4i/) 
89,238,361 

105,380,840 
119,419,500 
132.254,022 
116.397,043 
108,941,486 

203,621,6^)3 
221.556,703 
230,339,826 
207,803,539 
198,179,847 

22.67 

23-30 
22.13 
20.39 
19.67 

24-29 
27,24 

29-84 
25.96 
24.01 

46.96 
5054 
5 '-97 
46.35 
43.68 

93-27 
85-53 
74-16 

78-53 
81-91 

1886        

1887        

188S        

1889        

1890        

85,251,314 
89,515,811 

<)0,20^,000 
89,189,167 
1)6,749,149 

104,424,561 
1 12,892,236 
1 10,81)4,630 
115,224.931 
121,858,241 

189,675.875 
202,408,047 
201,097,630 
204,414,098 
218,607,390 

18.59 

1931 
19.25 
18.83 

20.20 

22.77 

24.35 
23.67 

24-33 
2545 

41.36 
43.66 

42-92 
43-16 
45-65 

8,-64 
7929 

«'-.34 
77-40 
79-40 

1891         

1892        

J893        

'894        

1895        

98,417,2./) 
113.1)63.375 
118.564,352 

ii7,524,.>4.) 
113,638,803 

119.967,638 
127,406.068 
129,074,268 
123,474,940 
110,781,682 

218,384,934 
241,369,443 
247,638,620 
240,999,889 
224,420,485 

2032 
2331 

2402 
23-.58 
22.57 

24.76 
26.06 
26. 1 5 
24.78 
22.01 

45.08 

49-37 
.50.17 
48.36 
44.58 

82-04 

89-45 

9' -85 

95-18 

102-58 

1896        

1897        

i8t>8         

■899        

1900         

121,013,852 

i37-95o>2.S3 
164,152,683 
158,896,905 
191,894,723 

1 18,011,508 
119,218,607 
140,323,053 
162,764.308 
189,622,513 

239,025,360 
257,168,862 

304,475,7.36 
321,661,213 
381,517,236 

23-79 

26.83 

3 '-.57 
30.21 
36.05 

23.20 
23.18 
26.99 
30-95 
35-63 

46-99 
50.01 
V'^.^6 
61.16 
71.68 

102-54 

"5-71 

1 16-98 

9762 

I0I-20 

1901         

1902         

'903         

1904         

1905         

196,487,632 
211.640.2S6 
225.849,724 
213021.235 
203,316,872 

190,415,525 
212,270,158 
241,214,961 
259,211,803 
26f),834,4i7 

386,(^3,157 
423,910,444 
467,064,685 
472.733.038 
470,151,289 

36-37 
38.26 

39-81 
36.66 

.33-93 

35-24 
3837 
42-52 
44-50 
4453 

71.61 
76.63 

82.33 
81.16 
78.46 

103-19 
99-70 

9363 

82-37 
76- 20 

1906         

U)07'       

1908         

1909         

1910         

256,586,630 
205,277,197 
280,006,606 
261,512,159 
301,358.529 

294.286,015 
259,786,007 
370,786,525 
309,756,608 
391,852,^)92 

550,872,645 
465,063,204 

650.79.^  13 1 
571,268,767 
693,211,221 

41 -.58 
32-57 
43-14 
39.06 

43-57 

47.69 
41.22 
57- '2 
46.27 
56.65 

8927 

73-79 

100.26 

85-33 
100.22 

87-19 
79-02 

75-52 
84-42 
76-91 

1911         

1912         

1913         

1 

297,196.365 

315.317.250 
393,232,057 

472,247,540 
559,320,544 
<>92,o32,392 

769,443,905 

874,637,794 
1,085,264,449 

41-52 
42-23 
50.69 

6597 
7491 
89.19 

107.49 
117.14 

139-88         , 

62-93 
56-38 
56-83 

*  Nine  months  only. 
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STATISTICS 


BANKING 

Assets  of  Chartered  Banks  of  Canada,  December  31,  1912. 


Chartered  Banks. 


Hank  of  Montreal  

I5;ink  of  New  FjiimsuicU 
(Juebec  Bank 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia     

Bank  of  British  North  America 

Bank  of  Toronto  

Molsons  Bank     

Banque  Nationalc  

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada     ... 
Banque  Provinciale  du  Canada 

Union  Bank  of  Canada 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Dominion  Bank  ... 

Bank  of  Hamilton  

Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

Fjanque  d'Hochelaga     

Bank  of  Ottawa 

Imperial  Bank  of  Canada 
Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  '     ... 

Metropolitan  Bank        

Home  Bank  of  Canda 

Northern  Crown  Bank 

Sterling  Bank  of  Canada 

Bank  of  Vancouver       

Weyburn  Security  Bank 

Banque  Internationale  du  Canada' 


Specie. 


Doll.ir-i. 
6,967.^34 
311.71.^ 

373i43'^ 

3.491.55^ 

858,721 

838,985 

514.792 
138,472 

2,346,531 

43.255 

689,790 

5.745. 1'' I 
5,202,441 

1.563,011 
702,761 

551.149 

301,827 

1,028,681 

1,586,882 

143.703 
81,238 

226,558 

38.380 

13.388 

9,887 

10,277 


Dominion 
Notes. 


Total 


33.780,333 


Dulhirs. 
13. .585.310 

661,073 

819,072 
5,100,972 
3,562,518 
3,031,817 
3,864,587 

696,171 
5.OI4.I38 

220,090 

3.733.250 
11,497,004 
11,240,188 
7.514.872 
3,808,803 
1.930,103 
1,289,641 

3.098,548 
10,330,524 

1,195,023 
660,797 
843.658 
476,537 
123,527 

74.789 
211,472 


Call  and  Short 
Loans  in  Canada. 


Current  Loans 
in  Canada. 


94,584,484 


1,191,702 
2,422,639 

4.248,537 
2,903,726 
1,918,546 

5.574.229 
3,248,522 

5.407,744 
1,875,386 
2,851,764 
9,098,625 
8,854,821 

5.994,709 
2,363,410 
2,199,197 
592,378 
1.399.639 
3.587.072 

1.372.059 

1,579.678 

184,631 

961,203 

300,000 

525,444 


Dollars. 
108,819,720 
8,129,733 
12,747.632 
33,088,492 
33,276,020 
44.449.986 

3 1 ,696, 1 23 
15,409,528 
52,273,568 
5. 143.014 
43.943.643 
154,387,802 
91,888,804 

46.333.703 
31,403,575 
29,613,326 
22,206,845 

34.376.751 
40,805,724 

8,203,616 

8.573.971 

5,452,126 

15,230,819 

1,963,661 

927,540 
986,259 


other  Assets. 


70,655,661     881,331,981 


Dollars. 
110,166,613 
2,169,632 
5.259.362 

25.349.739 
26,720,484 

7,753.915 

9.135,204 

3,951,150 

18,843,534 

5,487,755 
18,069,690 
56.669,593 

'■>3.5i2,9i7 
17,818,385 
9,673,296 
6,947,314 
6,808,514 
10,771,176 

22,354.717 
4,526,521 
2,883,414 
2,191,852 
4,420,549 
1,911,764 

739.314 

460,223 

1,132,162 


Total  Assets. 


239,539,477 

12,463,853 

21,622,143 

71,279,298 

67,321,469 

57,993,249 

50,784.935 

23,443,843 

83.885,515 

I  2,769,500 

69,288,137 

237.398,185 

180,699,171 

79,224,680 

47.951.845 

41,241,089 

31,199,205 

50,674,795 

78,664,919 

4,526,521 

13,797,815 

13,087,536 

21,127,432 

8,618,703 

3,139,890 

1,472,439 

2,865,514 


445,728,699        1,526,081,158 


Is  being  wound  up.  '  Now  merged  with  the  Home  Bank  of  Canada. 

FINANCE 
Liabilities  of  Chartered  Banks  of  Canada,  December  31,  1912. 


Chartered  Banks. 


Capital  paid  up. 


Bank  of  Montreal  

Bank  of  New  Brunswick 
Quebec  Bank 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 

Bank  of  British  North  America 
Bank  of  Toronto 
Molsons  Bank     ... 
Banque  Nationale 
Merchants  Bank  of  Canada    ... 
Banque  Provinciale  du  Canada 
Union  Bank  of  Canada 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce... 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Dominion  Bank... 
Bank  of  Hamilton 
Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

Banque  d'Hochelaga 

Bank  of  Ottawa 

Imperial  Bank  of  Canada 
Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada'    ... 

Metropolitan  Ilank        

Home  Bank  of  Canada 

Northern  Crown  Bank 

Sterling  Bank  of  Canada 

Bank  of  Vancouver 

Weyburn  Security  Bank 

Baiiquc  Internationale  du  Canada ' 


Total 


Dollars. 
16,000,000 
1 ,000,003 
2,500,000 
4.734.390 
4,866,666 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
2 ,000,000 

6.749.330 
1 ,000,000 
5,000,000 
15,000,000 
11,560,000 
5,000,000 
3.000,000 

2,390.555 
3,000,000 
3,841,420 
?),665,I26 
3,000,000 
1 ,000,000 

1,298,856 

2.706,519 
1 ,046,850 

847,369 

315,000 

1.359.833 


Rest  or 
Reserve  Fund. 


Notes  in 
Circulation. 


Deposits  by 

the  Public  in 

Canada. 


Dollars. 

16,000,000 

1,790,000 

1,250,000 

8,728,146 

2,774,000 

6,000,000 

4,700,000 

1,400,000 

6,410,760 

575.000 

3,300,000 

12,500,000 

12,560,000 

6,000,000 

3,500,000 

2.990.555 
3,000,000 

4.341.420 
6,665,126 

1,250,000 

450,000 

300,000 

300,000 

40,000 

15,000 


114,881,914 


Dollars. 
16,031,426 

967.734 
2,340,692 

4.256.738 
4,536,683 
5,023,367 
3,820,447 

2,034,477 
6,486,021 
1,108,273 

4,673,744 
15,804,145 
11,270,017 
5,256,368 
3.307.835 
2,784.373 
2,652,676 

3.895.7'5 

6,264,157 

27,865 

1,026,542 

1.322,895 

2,391,340 

1,038,860 

571,887 

267,670 

886,410 


106,840,007   110,048,357 


Dollars. 

148,389,564 

8,159,985 

14.436.357 

37.597.417 

35,073,646 

40,849,160 
37.056,484 
15.951,423 
60,029,902 
8,457,700 
49,225,256 
170,168,288 

107.835.553 
58,596,481 

35,447,679 
31,026,678 
20,358,259 
37,347,504 
54.250,748 

9,989,497 

9,463,905 

13,808,623 

5.913.701 

1.536.756 

790,239 

657.754 


Other 
Liabilities. 


Total 
Liabilities.' 


1,012,418,559 


Dollars. 

41,664,946 
462.651 
992,016 

15.716,845 

17.924.381 
586,409 

594.421 
1,691,159 
3,809,293 

1 ,6 1 4,66  [ 

6,751.435 

22,471,234 

36,499,437 

3,241,656 

2.077.335 

1. 47 1. .573 

2,074,845 

828,536 

2,970,001 

3,698,316 

324,081 

410,206 

1,708,669 

228,539 

108,240 

62,891 

445 


169,984,221 


Dollars. 

206,085,936 

9.590,370 

17,769,065 

57,571,000 

57,534,710 

46,458.936 

41.471.352 

19,677,059 

70,325,216 

11,180,634 

60,650,435 

208,443,667 

155,635,007 

67,094,505 

40,832,849 

35,282,624 

25.085,780 

42,071,755 

63,484,906 

3,726,181 

1 1 ,340, 1  20 

11,197,006 

17,1/38,632 

7,181,100 

2,216,883 

1,120,800 

1,544,609 


Rate  per 
cent,  of 
last 
Divi- 
dend. 


1,292,451,137 


10 
13 

7 
14 

8 
II 
u 

8 
10 

6 

8 

10 
12 
12 
II 
13 

9 
12 
12 

10 

7 
6 
6 


Esch.sive  of  capital  stock  and  rest  or  re  jrvc  fund. 


2  Is  being  wound  up. 


3  Now  merged  with  Home  Bank  of  Canada, 
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'rwi'NTii "iMi   (iNTrm    imtrissions  oi"  canada 


THE   HOME   BANK  OF  CANADA 

III  l^^4  tliv  I'oi.MUo  Saviiin^  li.mlv  opoiictl 
its  doors  in  Ihat  city.  To-cl.iy  I  he  same 
building  is  iKCupii-d  by  onct>f  llic  branclii-s 
of  (he  Home  Kmk  of  C.in.nda.  into  wliich 
the  original  concern  has  developed,  and 
it  has  the  distinction  of  lieing  the  oldest 
bank  premises  in  Toronto,  if  not  in  Ontario. 
Changes  in  the  charter  during  the  last  sixty 
years— the  first  alteration  being  the  adop- 
tion of  the  title  of  "  Tho  Home  Siivings  and 
l.oiui  Conipany  "— have  been  practically  of 
II  iiui-    .'iilv,   and    the   institution    has   pre- 


ADDENDl^M 

seived  lis  original  identity  sinie  Inst 
K'ginning  bnsine>s.  It  is  regarded  in 
linancial  circles  as  being  in  the  control 
of  a  sound  conservative  management. 

With  branches  all  over  the  nominion, 
its  most  recent  extension  has  been  the 
opening  of  a  branch  at  Calg.ny  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Hnrlaiul,  an  indi- 
cation of  large  and  growing  business 
interests  in  the  West.  For  a  ninnber  of 
vears  the  Home  Hank  has  alre.idy  been 
concerned  in  the  linancing  of  the  drain 
Growers'  Grain   Company. 


Tlie  pusiiii  piiMiliiit  ol  Uir  corporation 
is  Senator  J. ones  Mason,  the  successor  ol 
Mr.  Kngene  OKeefe,  oTie  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Toronto,  who  died  recently.  Tlu' 
president  before  Mr.  OKeefe  was  Scnatoi 
Sir  KranU  Sniilli,  so  that  lliere  have  been 
two  presidents  of  the  IIomk'  Haul;,  wilhin 
the  past  lifteen  years,  who  have  lu'eii 
Senators  of  the  Dominion.  Senator  Mason 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  in  M.iy  i()i;,. 
lie  is  also  a  colonel  of  the  Canadian 
Mililia,  and  widely  known  in  Canada  as 
a  military  man. 


Ci^ — 


r  the  conclusion  of 
our  labours  it  is  only 
fitting  that  tribute 
should  be  paid  to 
.ill  those  who  have 
assisted  and  so  have 
rendered  possible  the 
production  of  this 
volume.  Menll)^■l^  of  the  Governments, 
both  Doniinion  and  Provincial,  financial 
magnates,  captains  of  industry,  and  many 
other  leading  men  have  lent  their  willing 
assistance  to  forward  the  project  which 
they  realized  could  do  nothing  but  good 
to  the  country  in  which  they  themselves 
were  so  largely  interested. 

It  would  be  an  almost  impos^iblc  task 
to  mention  by  name  all  those  to  whom 
our  thanks  are  due.  We,  however,  particu- 
larly desire  to  record  our  most  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered 
bv  the  Dominion  Government  (Immi- 
gration and  Agricultural  Departments), 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Canadian  Northern  Kail- 
way  Company,  for  the  loan  of  tht  many 
unique  photographs  which  are  repK)duced 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  for  the  various 
articles   appearing   under   their  names  for 
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data  supplied,  and  for  assistance  rendered 
in  other  directions. 

Special     thanks     and    acknowledgments 
are  also  due  to  the  following  gentlemen  : — 
W.  T.   Macoun,  Esq.,   Dominion    Horti- 
culturist,     Department      of      Agriculture, 
Ottawa  ;    J.  A.  Kuddick,   Esq.,  Dairy  and 
Cold   Storage    Commissioner,    Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa  ;  Professor  Herbert 
S.     Arkell,    B.S.A.,    Assistant    Live    Stock 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa  ;      J.     B.     Spencer,    Esq.,    Editor, 
Publications  Branch,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,    Ottawa ;      Professor     McReady, 
Director  of  .Agricultural  Instruction,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  ;  John  McCleish,  Esq., 
B.A.,  Chief  of  Division  of  Mineral  Resources 
and     Statistics,     Department     of     Mines, 
Ottawa  ;     Donaldson     B.    Dowling,    Esq., 
B.Sc,     F.R.S.L.,    Geological     Survey     of 
Canada;  G.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D., 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada  ;  C.  W.  Xa^h, 
Esq.,  Biologist,  Department  of  Education 
of   the  Province  of   Ontario:  H.  I.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  ;  W.  W. 
Edgar,  Esq.,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa  ; 
T.  K.  Doherty,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Commissioner 
for  Canada  of  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute;    James    White,    Esq.,    Assistant 
to  the  Chairman   for   the   Commission   of 


Conservation  for  Canada  ;  R.  1-'.  Stuparl, 
Esq.,  Director,  Meteorological  Service  of 
Canada  ;  C.  M.  Barbcau,  Esq.,  U.S.,  B.Sc, 
Assistant  Ethnologist,  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  ;  O.  C.  White,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Dominion  Field  Husbandman,  Dcpartnienl 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa ;  P.  Evans  Lewin. 
Esq.,  Librarian,  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
London,  England  ;  Professor  J.  A.  Dale, 
M..\..  Macdonald  Professor  of  I';duca- 
lion,  McCiill  University,  Montreal  ;  Rev. 
].  W.  .\.  Nicholson,  D.D.  ;  Professor 
J.  C.  Hemeon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  McGill  Uni- 
versity ;  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  Esq.,  E.S.S., 
Editor,  Canadian  Annual  Review,  Pro- 
fessor B.  E.  Fernow,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  University  of 
Toronto;  T.  >L  llauier,  B.A.  ;  Gordon 
Philips,  Esq.,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
London,  Ontario ;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Pringle,  D.D. 

The  compiler  and  publishers  also  desire 
to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  loyalty 
and  consistent  endeavour  of  the  large  staff, 
the  members  of  which  have  been  engaged 
upon  a  work  which  has  been  frequently 
arduous,  but  to  single  out  any  individuals 
for  special  mention  would  be  invidious  —all 
have  done  their  work  in  a  manner  whicli 
calls  for  gratitude. 
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